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PREFACE. 


The  DicnoNABiBS  of  the  Bible  diculating  in  this  coontry,  howerer  useful 
they  may  have  proTed  in  their  several  spheres,  are  either  too  much  derived,  as  to 
their  materials,  from  the  old  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  knowledge,  in 
lome  measure  antiquated  Dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Calmet,  or,  without  excep- 
tion, are  too  expressly  designed  and  constructed  in  order  to  support  established 
opinions,  to  appear  to  the  author  of  '  The  People's  Dictionabi(^  of  the 
Bible*  altogether  suitable  to  afford  to  the  public,  especially  to  its  more  intel- 
ligent members,  either  such*  information  as  they  need  and  may  receive  with  con- 
fidence, or  such  views  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of  Divine  Revelation  u  may  in 
the  present  day  be  least  d|>en  to  assault  Not  without  hesitation  and  a  deep 
consciousness  of  insufficiency,  did  he  in  coj^^uence  take  on  himself  the  task  of 
endeavouring,  so  far  as  his  humble  abUilies  allowed,  to  supply  what  in  his  judg- 
ment seemed  required.  The  result  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages;  the 
great  object  of  which  is,  to  afford  a  digest  of  trustworthy  information  necessary 
for  the  profitable  study  and  the  right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  information  exists  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  the  works  of 
learned  German  divines,  on  whose  treasures  the  writer  has  drawn  so  far  as  was 
needful,  and  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judg- 
ment In  a  list  of  Works  given  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume,  intended  to 
afford  to  the  English  student  aid  in  the  siv^j  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Conti- 
nental theology,  are  mentioned  many  authera  ta  whom  the  writer  is  under  obli- 
gations; to  no  one,  however,  in  such  aditeree  te  to  require  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  this  place,  save  Winer,  frt>m  whose  wvaliuL^e  ^J^iOifphes  Redkodrterhuchj 
2nd  and  3rd  edition  (Leipzig,  18416),  mat^riitls  U^^  be^^freely  drawn.  In  two 
or  three  articles,  the  work  is  indebted  to  thr IrfqjftiWp^  iaadleaming  of  gentlemen 
whose  aid  is  acknowledged  in  connection  with  tSAr.'inrbductions.  Should  any 
reader  discover  a  simikrity  between  views  and  statements  here  made  and  others 
found  in  the  '  BUbUoal  Cfjfdopedia'  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fiict  that  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  contributed  largely  to  that  publication. 
In  the  use  of  authorities,  preference  has  for  the  most  part  been  given  over 
En^ish  divines  whose  works  are  in  this  country  generally  known,  to  foreigners, 
and  before  all  others  to  Germans,  because,  beyond  comparison,  they  at  present 
are  the  great  masters  in  theological  science,  and  in  the  hope  not  only  of  aug- 
menting, however  little,  the  store  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
tongue,  but,  still  more,  of  doing  something  to  recommend  and  promote  the 
study  of  German  theology.  Surely  a  literature  that  contains  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Sehleiermacher,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Winer,  Bretschneider,  and  Credner, 
deserves,  and  will  repay,  the  most  attentive  perusaL 

Whatever  the  amount  of  his  obligation  to  others,  the  author  has  for  the  most 
part  re-produced  the  materials  here  offered  to  the  reader,  in  «uc^  «k  ^n«v|  «Ci.^  Xa 
such  an  extent  that  he  and  no  one  else  ia  answerable  fox  their  ac^tosil  td^iK^  «&i^ 
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character.  If  the  work  has  any  merit  in  his  own  eyes,  that  merit  arises  fix>m  the 
fact  that,  whatever  its  deficiencies  and  fiiults,  the  opmions  which  it  advances  have 
not  heen  adopted  or  modified  in  order  to  meet  or  support  popuhur  creeds.  The 
writer  has  striven  simply  to  say  what  ha  thinks,  without  speculating  as  to  its 
acccptahleness  in  the  world,  desirous  only  of  being  approved  of  Him  who  loveth 
trutli  in  the  inward  parts. 

In  regard  to  details,  the  author  adopted  such  a  plan  as  seemed  to  him  likely 
to  secure  his  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  general  reader  luch  information 
as  was  requisite  for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  Bible.  In  this  view,  he  lias 
taken  as  the  occasion  of  the  remarks  and  essays  that  ensue,  those  Biblical  words 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  person  of  small  information  might  not  understand, 
and  which  were  best  fitted  to  lead  naturally  to  the  disquisitions  required  in 
order  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  general  summary  of  Biblicsd  Know- 
ledge. In  the  execution  of  his  pleasant  though  laborious  task,  he  has  not  been  for- 
gcthil  of  what  might  excite  the  reader's  interest  in  the  important  topics  handled ; 
and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  express  freely  his  convictions  on  many  pomts  having, 
in  the  present  day,  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  personal  and  social  advancement 
of  his  fellow-men.  Against  one  error  he  has  striven  carefully  to  guard,  namely,  that 
of  putting  forth  his  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealot,  and  so  offending  those  who 
differ  from  him.  WhUe,  also,  he  has  freely  uttered  his  own  deliberately-formed  con- 
victions, he  has,  he  trusts,  respected  the  convictions  of  others ;  and  in  composing 
a  work  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  common  treasury  of  Christian  truth  and 
hope,  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  advancing  opinions  characteristic  of  a  sect, 
or  hostile  to  standards  of  faith  gcncmlly  held  in  respect.  One  set  aim  and  pur- 
])ose  lie  avowH  Uiat  he  has  had — one  besides  that  of  aiding  the  unlearned  to  read 
tiie  Scriptures  ])rofitably — namely^  to  explain  the  nature  and  maintain  the  credi- 
bility and  accc])tablcness  of  the  revelation  graciously  made  of  God  through 
Moses  and  Ins  own  Son,  the  Lord  Je^us  Christ.  This  object  is  a  result  of  some 
inquiry,  some  thought,  and  deeply-heated  convictions.  This  object  has  hitherto 
foruied  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  his  publications.  It  will  probably  not  cease 
to  be  entertained  and  cherished  till  death  terminate  his  labours.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  trustworthiness  of  tlie  Bible  as  the  great  repository  of  Divine  Truth, 
as  containing  a  histoiy  of  what  God  has  done  for  man,  and  therefore  a  history  of 
Providence,  specially  a  history  of  God*s  revelations  for  the  enlightenment  and 
juilvation  of  his  creatures — the  recognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  comprising  all 
that  is  needful  for  duty,  godliness,  and  eternal  life — appears  to  the  writer  most 
important,  as  in  all  ages,  so  em])hatically  in  the  present  day,  laying  as  it  does  a 
broad  and  sure  foundation  for  Christian  'faith,  ho])e,  and  charity,'  and  being  an 
indisi)ensable  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world  at  large. 

In  the  progress  of  the  studies  requisite  for  the  execution  of  his  undertaking, 
^e  writcr*s  estimate  of  the  Bible  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Owing  to  conclu- 
ftions  which  had  been  come  to  by  learned  foreigners,  it  was  not  without  solici- 
tude that  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  some  topics — such,  for  instance,  us 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  validity  of  the  Gos|}els.  The 
result  is  before  the  reader.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  he  has  seen  no 
reason  to  modify  previous  opinions ;  but  he  has  met  with  new  confirmations  of  the 
trutli  of 'Holy  Scripture;'  and  in  proportion  as  his  convictions  have  been  founded 
on  personal  inquiry  and  rested  on  a  wider  basis,  has  he  been  led  to  a  greater 
admiration  of  its  contents.  Deficient  indeed  must  be  prevalent  modes  of  educu- 
ttau,  whea  many  who  professedly  are  expounduiii  of  the  Divine  Woid,  havuit? 
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»pent  thdr  T)eit  preparatory  hours  in  the  study  of  literatures  which  contain 
tlioughta  and  influences  that  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  supersede,  sliould  be  led 
to  give,  andy  owing  to  their  own  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  Bible,  bhould  be 
the  occasion  of  others  giving,  a  preference  over  that  book  to  Pagan  writings 
whose  almost  sole  merit  lies  in  their  qualities  as  works  of  art  It  is  not  by  this 
implied  that  the  bulk  of  educated  divines  do  not  show  and  claim  reverence  for 
*  the  Word  of  God.'  A  verbal  and  outward  reverence  does  prevail.  '  A  reason- 
able servicey'  founded  on  solid  and  well-understood  grounds,  is  rendered  by  only 
comparatively  few.  Tet  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  Bible  contains 
oompositions  of  the  highest  character.  Why  should  not  Isaiah  be  studied  in  our 
CoUeges  with  aa  mnch  care,  diligence,  and  minuteness,  as  Aristophanes  ?  Is  it 
not  most  extraordinary  that  the  book  which  is  professedly  the  source  of  all  our 
obligations  and  hopes  should,  even  in  academical  studies  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, hold  notlung  higher  than  a  secondary  rank  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  laymen,  while  they  iill  their  minds  and  gratify  their  taste 
in  perusing  the  productions  of  other  writers,  have  no  s)*stematio  knowledge  of, 
no  keen  relish  for,  the  sublime  compositions  of  David,  Ezekiel,  John,  and  Paul^ 
which  most  receive  and  read  with  the  unawakened  feelings  of  a  certain  passive 
traditional  zeipect,  and  which  others  quietly  disesteem  or  openly  reject  as 
'  childish  things.'  Before  a  remedy  can  be  applied  to  these  evils,  a  new  manner 
of  studying  the  Scriptures  must  b^me  prevalent;  and  that  new  manner  cannot 
be  established  unless  men  shall  have  first  so  had  their  faith  increased  as  to  feel  a 
lowly  assurance  that  God*s  spirit  will  be  given  to  those  who  calmly  and  faithfully 
follow  tlio  leadings  of  His  providence  in  quest  of  Divine  Truth.  We  subjoin  to 
tht';>e  remarks  on  the  worth  of  the  Sacred  Writings  a  few  words  translated  from 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions: — 'Wliat  fails  you  in  the  law  uf  God,  so  that  you 
gi\  e  yourself  to  the  reading  of  profane  authors  ?  Are  you  fond  of  history  ?  You 
li;i\e  the  Book  of  Kings.  You  love  philosophers  and  poets  ?  You  will  find  in 
our  Prophets,  in  tlie  writings  of  Job,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  topics  of  deeper 
interest  tlian  in  any  of  the  Gentile  writers.  Do  you  wish  for  lyric  compositions? 
You  have  the  Psalms.  Do  you  desire  to  peruse  truly  original  antiquities  ?  Here 
U  tl:e  Book  of  Geuesis.  Would  you  become  acquainted  with  legislation  and 
muiuls  ?  God  puis  into  your  hand  the  code  of  his  holy  law.'  These  literary 
excellences,  however,  are  a  kind  of  surplus — something  gratuitously  added  to  tlie 
real  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  which  consists  in  tlieir  eihcucy, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  make  men  'wise  unto  sulvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Tim.  iiL  15) ;  or  perhaps  it  would  bo  less  incorrect 
to  bay  that  the  sacred  authors,  who,  before  ull  others,  are  in  their  several  styles 
Ihre,  natural,  impressive,  touching,  and  sublime,  were,  uuder  tlie  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  raised  to  the  height  that  they  hold  by  the  great  Uioughts  which 
filled  their  minds,  the  pure  and  spontaneous  chanties  which  moved  their  hearts, 
and  the  solenu  puqiose  which  directed  the  whole  coui-se  of  theu*  lives. 

Besides  a  variety  of  general  information  and  statements  respectiu;;  the  antiqui- 
ties of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  £gyi>t,  tending  to  promote  the  gxx;at  pur- 
poses of  the  work,  this  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain — 

L  A  brief  and  popular  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible,  in  relation  to  their  origin,  presenation,  contents,  aim,  and  credi- 
bility ;  embracing  zemarks  on  the  formation  of  tlie  Canon,  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  TraditioDf  as  well  as  tho  dlliooloa  of  the  Scrlpluxeft  m  VDid«QX 
and  modern  tinMs ; 
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n.  A  Summary  of  the  Geography  and  Natoral  History  of  the  Holy  Land, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  narratiTes,  opinions,  and  imagery  of  the 
sacred  writers,  given  under  a  desire  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  accu- 
rate and  yivid  conception  of  the  scenes  and  localities  of  which  they  speak: 

HL  Biographical  notioea  of  Biblical  persons,  bearing  in  fulness  some  pro- 
portion to  the  position  which  they  severally  hold  in  the  great  picture,  and 
drawn  up  with  an  approach  to  a  consecutive  narrative,  so  as  to  present 
the  subject-matter  in  a  series  of  brief  memoirs : 

IV.  Sketches  from  Ancient  History,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  <  the 
chosen  people,'  exhibitmg  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  ruin  of  the 
nation  and  its  institutions ;  with  observations  on  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  connection  with  early  stages  of  civilisation,  and  the  mind,  character, 
literature,  aad  social  condition  of  the  Israelites : 

y.  An  outline  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  treating  of  the  Language,  Manners, 
Usages,  and  Institutions  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  several  periods  of  its 
history  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  relations  to  neighbouring 
and  kindred  stocks : 

VL  An  exhibition  of  opinions  set  forth  or  implied  in  the  Bible,  accompanied 
by  observations  as  to  their  source  and  permanent  validity;  comprising 
principles  and  rules  to  assist  the  student  in  comprehending  and  expound- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 

yn.  Disquisitions  and  remarks  of  an  explanatory  and  apologetic  nature, 
showing  the  grounds  on  which  repose  the  religions  of  Moses  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  designed  to  illustrate  how  solid  is  the  historical  basis  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  claim  to  be  accounted  a  Divine  Revelation : 

VIIL  A  general  view  of  Christian  Truth,  chiefly  as  conveyed  in  the  life, 
teachings,  death,  and  ascension,  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world : 

IX.  General  remarks  promotive  of  edification  in  the  divine  life,  and  so  pre- 
senting views  and  sanctions  of  Christian  morality  in  its  application  to  indi- 
vidual wants  and  great  social  interests. 

Where  an  appeal  to  the  eye  seemed  desirable,  wood-engravings,  plans,  and 
maps  have  been  supplied ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  materials  in 
general,  care  has  been  taken  to  consult  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
authorities. 

After  all  his  endeavours,  the  writer  is  painfblly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  work  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  and  might  have  been.  In  the 
final  revision  of  it  he  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  one,  much  of 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  Uieie  studies,  and  whose  scholarship  is  extensive 
and  exact 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A.  M.  denotes  the  year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version 
of  the  Bible. 

A.  C.        „        the  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  authority. 

V.  „        the  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  (Usher's) 

chronology. 

A.  D.  „  the  year  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A.  „  a  word  of  Arabic  origin. 

F.  M  n         French. 
C.  „  „         Chaldaic. 

G.  .,  „  Greek. 
G.  after  T.  or  Ger.  „  German. 
H.  „  „         Hebrew. 
lu  „  „         Latin. 

T.  „  „         Teutonic  or  Saxon. 

?  is  meant  to  intimate  a  doubt 

Cir.  (  Circiter,  L.),  *  about,'  or  *  near.* 

Comp.,  compare. 

&(aig.,  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  Common  Bibles. 

Intens.,  intensiTC,  or  increasing  the  force  of  a  word. 
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AARON  (H.  moimtain  of  strength,  A.  M. 
8819;  A.C.  1729;  V.  1574),  first  son  of 
Amnm  tad  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
brother  of  Moses  and  Bliriam,  was  bom  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  115  years  after  the  death 
of  Jacob,  and  three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Moses.  His  wife's  name  was  Elisheba, 
who  bore  him  Nadab  and  Abihn,  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar.  While  Moses  was  absent  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  Aaron  remained  in  Egypt 
with  his  people ;  bat,  when  his  brother  re- 
tomedf  Aaron  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
from  thai  time  eo-operated  with  Moses  for 
tiie  liberation  of  the  Israelites.  Aaron  was 
naturally  eloquent,  and  was  therefore  made 
spokesman  to  Moses  in  presence  of  Pha- 
foah.  As  Moses  was  appointed  a  Ood  to 
Pharoah,  so  Aaron  was  a  Prophet  to  Moses. 
While  Moses  was  absent  daring  forty  days 
in  the  Mount,  Aaron  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  made  a  golden  calf  as  a 
mibol  of  Jehorah,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Apis  or  Mnevis.  Alter  the  re- 
demption of  Israel,  Aaron,  not  onnatorally 
eonsidering  the  part  he  had  taken,  was  ap- 
pointed High  Priest  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
(Ler.  TiiL  Exod.  zxix.).  His  consecration 
to  ±ax  office  was,  at  the  dirine  command, 
solemnised  by  his  broker  Moses.  Oar  en- 
gnw'mg  represents  the  moment  when  the 
prophet,  having  purified  Aaron  with  water, 
and  put  on  him  the  holy  vestments, '  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aarou*s  head,  and 
anointed  him  to  sancdfy  him.' 
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A  description  of  the  dress  he  was  to  wear 
in  his  sacred  office  may  be  found  in  Exod. 
xzviiL  We  refer  to  the  cut  for  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  with  canning  work,  having 
four  rows  of  three  precious  stones  eacl^ 
bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  *  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet,'  which  Aaron 
was  to  wear  upon  his  heart  when  he  went 
into  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before 
Jehovah.  The  position  which  Aaron  and 
Moses  held,  and  the  power  which  they  ex- 
ercised, excited  against  them  Korah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and 
others,  who,  joining  to  themselves  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  men 
of  renown,  boldly  charged  Moses  and  Aaron 
with  taking  too  mudi  upon  themselves. 
Moses  put  the  issue  on  the  rebels  dying  a 
natural  death;  and  the  earth  is  said  to  have 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  Korah 
and  his  associates.  This  only  incensed  the 
entire  body,  who  employed  threats  towards 
their  leaders.  On  this,  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  preparing  to  destroy  them  aU,  when 
Aaron,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  makes 
an  atonement,  and  the  plague  is  stayed,  after 
14,700  had  died,  besides  those  that  had 
perished  with  Korah.  As,  however,  the  dis- 
content had  not  disappeared,  an  appeal  is 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Jehovah  by  lot,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Arabians,  who  determine 
doubtful  events  by  casting  lots  with  their 
staffs.  Accordingly,  a  rod  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  tabernacle:  the  rod  that  blossomed 
betokened  on  whom  the  choice  and  favour 
of  God  rested.  That  rod  proved  to  be  Aaron's. 
These  accounts  are  not  without  their  difficulty 
to  the  apprehensions  of  modem  readers;  but, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  we  must 
view  them,  not  fh>m  our  position,  but  itom 
the  position  in  which  the  aetors  stood.  It  is 
dear,  that,  unless  the  authority  of  Moses  had 
been  sustained,  the  purposes  of  God,  in  the 
establishment  of  his  religion,  would  not  have 
been  realised.  And  the  question  which  asks 
whether  Moses  and  Aaron  were  disinterested 
and  honest,  must  be  detenninftd,  iio\\r|  i(2ka% 
or  by  any  other  partieolaz  eN«al«\raL\  V}  lihtAX 
^mienl  conduct,  and  the  genertl  c^azucXec 
of  their  institutions.  ltada\>  and  K\»Viiu  ii«s« 
destroyed  for  offering  stzmg^  ^x^  \MtoM 
Jehorah.    This  lepettted  desttoioi^oii  oi  A^ 
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IS  deplorable.  The  benevolent  mind  cannot 
bnt  wish  that  the  aims  of  the  leaders  of  Israel 
could  have  been  secured  at  less  cost  Years 
after  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  younger  sons,  were 
called  to  peipetuate  the  priesthood  in  their 
own  family.  Aaron  and  the  Lerites  were  to 
hare  no  part  of  the  inheritance  in  the  land, 
but  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  their  service 
in  the  tabernacle.  Aaron,  as  well  as  Moses, 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  with  the  people 
into  the  land  ot  promise,  because  of  the  re- 
bellion at  the  waters  of  Meiibah ;  but,  being 
conducted  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  was  there 
■tripped  of  his  priestly  garments,  which  were 
put  on  his  son  Eleazar;  after  which,  Aaron 
died  (Numb,  xz.)  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor 
(oomp.  Deut.  x.  6.  Numb,  xxxiil.  38),  and 
was  mourned  for  by  the  people  during  the 
space  of  thirty  days.  Mount  Hor  is  a  hill 
of  considerable  height,  which  is  found  in 
Arabia  Petrasa,  near  Wady  Musa.  It  is  still 
named  by  the  Arabs,  Harun's  Hill.  On  it 
a  building,  caUed  Aaron's  tomb,  is  shown, 
which  is  in  reality  a  comparatively  modem 
structure. 

Aaron  was  no  slavish  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Moses.  He  had  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  did  not  fear  to  give  expression  to  it  when 
he  saw  fit  In  this  independence  we  have  a 
guarantee  of  the  trustworUiiness  of  the  Mosaic 
enterprise,  as  it  affords  an  evidence  that  there 
was  no  coUusion  between  its  two  great  leaders. 
An  exemplification  of  our  position  may  be 
found  in  the  following  incident:  —  Moses, 
having  married  an  Arab  wife,  had  thereby 
given  dissatisfaction  to  his  brother  Aaron  and 
his  sister  Miriam,  who  do  not  stop  at  general 
reproaches,  but  even  call  in  question  his  au- 
thority. From  the  fact  that  the  chief  punish- 
ment was  made  to  fall  on  Miriam,  we  think 
it  probable  that  jealousy  between  the  two 
females  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  outbreak  of 
discontent  The  divine  will,  however,  inter- 
poses: Moses  is  pronounced  guiltless  and 
faithful ;  Miriam  is  struck  with  leprosy.  Here 
are  circumstances  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  an  impostor.  Against  the  destructive 
iufhiences  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  imputations, 
and  penalties,  nothing  but  an  honourable 
eause  could  have  stood  (Numb,  xii.)* 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  pretend  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  iu  events,  or  a  full  pic- 
mre  of  its  characters,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  they  furnish  no  details  of  Aaron's  history, 
till,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  he  is  called  to 
bis  ofllcial  duties. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  exemplified 

in  the  dlfiierent  gifts  which  Moses  and  Aaron 

possessed.    A  union  of  the  qualities  of  both 

was  necessary.  Moses  was  fitted  to  command; 

Aaron,  to  obey.    The  first  had  the  high  power 

which  ie^fialation  requires:  the  second  i>o8- 

tesaed  the  eloquence  which  can  give  effect  to 

gre^t  ideas.    Had  Moaea  combined  the  excel- 

^^04fea  of  Aaron  with  his  own,  he  would  ha^t 


lost  his  meekness,  and  might  have  forfeited 
his  piety.  Had  Aaron  been  unsupported  by 
the  strong  mind  of  his  brother,  his  skill  in 
words  would  have  vanished  into  air.  Had 
Moses  been  more,  or  Aaron  less,  than  they 
severally  were,  the  due  proportion  of  their 
influence  would  have  been  impaired;  the 
martial  element  would  have  been  superabun- 
dant, the  religious  element  would  have  been 
defective;  and  as  the  soldier  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  the  priest,  so  was  it  essential 
that  Aaron  should  have  his  ovm  virtues  and 
his  own  sphere;'  nor  perhaps  can  we  easily 
measure  the  amount  of  good  which  the  speak- 
ing and  administrative  ability  of  Aaron  con- 
ferred on  the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  polity. 
The  greatest  men  are  individually  unequal 
to  the  execution  of  the  grand  purposes  of  God. 
It  is  only  in  Jesus  Christ  that  history  pre- 
sents us  with  a  perfect  human  model  and  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour;  and,  for  the  carrying 
forward  of  his  work,  most  various  and  diverse 
ministrations  were  required  and  supplied. 
Ordinary  men  should  be  content  and  thank- 
ftil,  if,  unable  to  command  or  persuade,  they 
are  permitted  '  to  stand  and  wait'  It  is 
equally  true,  that,  in  the  great  vineyard,  there 
is  work  for  eveiy  hand,  as  also  there  is  (will 
men  but  be  faithful)  a  hand  for  every  work. 
How  deeply  idolatry  was  engrained  in  the 
souls  of  the  Israelites,  is  proved  by  the  share 
which  Aaron  took  in  the  setting-up  of  the 
golden  calf.  To  eradicate  idolatry  was  most 
important,  as  well  as  most  difficult  This 
was  tlie  first  great  work.  The  wound,  if  it 
could  not  be  healed,  must  even  be  cut  out 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  severe  courses, 
which,  if  we  thoroughly  understood  their  aim 
and  tendency,  we  should  be  less  prone  to 
reprobate.  For  the  same  great  purpose  was 
designed  the  display  of  the  divine  symbols, 
made  on  Mount  Horeb,  when  Moaes,  Aaron, 
and  the  seventy  elders,  were  admitted  into 
Jehovah's  presence  (Exod.  xxiv.  0,  $eq.  Deut 
iv.  10).  Two  things  were  to  be  accomplished, 
I.  That  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  used  for 
centuries  to  ocular  impressions  as  to  divini- 
ties, and  so  needed  something  in  the  way  of 
evidence  which  appealed  to  the  senses,  might, 
in  some  sense,  see  the  invisible  God;  and,  II. 
That  they  who  were  to  be  the  founders  of  a 
system  of  religion,  whose  very  essence  lay  in 
God's  absolute  spirituality,  might  not,  while 
they  were  instructed,  receive  gross  and  mate- 
rial notions,  but  be  raised  to  a  pure  and  lofty 
couception,  of  the  Creator.  These  most  im- 
portant results  appear  to  have  been  signally 
attained  by  the  interview,  when,  though  the 
company  came  nigh  to  God,  beheld  awftd 
tokens  of  his  presence,  and  are  evea  said  to 
have  seen  *  the  God  of  Israel,'  they  were  yet 
duly  admonished  of  the  impiety  of  making 
any  likeness  or  image  of  the  Almighty;  fur, 
as  Moses  expressly  observes,  they  heard  Jeho- 
vail  speaking  U>  \^etn  oxiX  ot  ^«  fixe,  but  saw 
no  aimUiUxde.   T\ift  cxp^wAOii,*^^^^^  A 
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Imd/  whom  they  saw,  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  marking  the  yet  limited  extent  of  the 
diTine  omnipresence,  whidi  was  rcTeolcd  to 
the  Hebrews,  who,  being  miable  to  conceive 
Iblly  and  properly  of  a  miiversal  providence 
and  an  all-sustaining  Creator,  were  instnicted 
to  form  a  somewhat  just  conception  of  *  the 
Ood  of  Israel ;'  the  God  whose  people  they 
were ;  nnder  whose  gaardianship  they  were 
abont  to  take  possession  of  the  land  pro- 
mised to  their  fathers ;  and  who,  in  process 
of  time,  wonld  pass  in  their  minds  ftx)m  be- 
ing their  national  Ood,  to  be  the  sole  QoTer- 
mir  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  At  first  the 
Craator  was  known  as  the  Ood  of  an  indi- 
Tidoaly  namely,  Adam ;  then,  of  a  family, 
nmmely,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  then, 
of  a  nation,  namely,  the  Israelites;  then,  of 
the  world,  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesui  Christ  Divine  light  shone  forth  gra- 
doally  upon  earth,  and  in  proportion  as  men's 
eyes  grew  strong  enough  to  receive  and  bear 
its  radiance. 

ABADDON  (H.;  in  Greek,  ApoUycn,  sig- 
nifying detiroyer), — By  this  word  is  indicated, 
L  The  plague  by  which  the  Israelites  were 
destroyed  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  which  they 
mormored  (Numb.  xiv.  l^---37.  lCor.x.10). 
XL  A  punishment  acting  like  a  consuming 
ilre  (Job  zxxi.  12.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11).  III.  The 
plaee  of  the  dead;  Hadei  in  Greek,  in  He- 
brew Schtol  (Jobzzvi.6;  xxviii.  22.  Prov. 
XT.  11;  zxvii.  20).  IV.  The  angel  of  the 
bottoinkss  pit,  Antichrist,  the  Roman  empire 
(Ber.  ix.  11 ;  eomp.  2  Thess.  ii.  3). 

ABANA  (H.  perennial),  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damaaena  mentioned  2  Kings  v.  12,  to- 
gether with  Pharpar,  which  two  streams  were 
piobably  tributaries  of  the  Barrada,  that  issues 
fratn  Aatilibanns,  and  waters  the  wide  plain 
inwbieli  Damascus  stands,  —  producing  the 
ntmoai  fertility  and  vegetable  beauty  on  the 
rerj  foye  of  a  desert;  so  that  Naaman  may 
well  hate  preferred  these  his  native  rivers  to 
those  of  Jndea,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jordan,  are  shallow,  and  often  dry,  effecting 
little  for  the  lands  through  which  they  flow. 

In  Solomon's  Song  (iv.  8),  Amana  is  men- 
tioned as  part  of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  this 
Amana  the  river  may  have  had  its  sources 
and  its  name. 

ABABIM  (H.  tramUa)  is  the  name  of  a 
mountainous  range  in  the  country  of  the 
ICoabites  (Numb.  zxxiiL  47,  48),  which  (ac- 
eording  to  Deut  zzxii.  40,  and  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  7)  lay  opposite  to  Jericho,  and  was 
very  high.  Mount  Nebo,  on  which  Moses 
died,  was  a  part  of  the  range ;  and  from  it  a 
view  eainld  be  had  of  the  luid  of  Canaan. 
A  ford  iB  found  at  its  foot,  whence  its  name 
may  have  been  derived. 

ABBA.— This  is  a  Chaldaio  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ai,  which  signifies  father,  and 
haa  bean  retained  in  th^  common  English 
traaalaljao  Ja  Mark  xir.  30.  Bom,  viJL  10, 
OmL  ir,  0,    Tk§  wania^jSr^uentljr  enters  as 


nn  element  into  compound  words,  forming 
proper  names :  thus,  Abner  means  the  father 
of  ligLt;  Abigail,  father  or  cause  of  joy. 

ABDON  (H.  servant  of  judgment),  the 
twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  *  son  of  Hillel,  a 
Firathouitc '  ( Judg.  xii.  13),  who  *  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  that  rode  on  three- 
score and  ten  ass  colts.*  *  He  judged  Israel 
eight  years.*  This  record  shows  in  what 
wealth  and  state  consisted  in  the  days  of  the 
judges,  and  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  low  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the 
Hebrews  had  sunk. 

There  was  another  Abdon,  the  son  of 
Micah,  whom  Josiah  sent,  with  Hilkiah  and 
Ahikam,  to  Huldoh  the  prophetess,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  to  inquire  what 
the  remnant  of  Israel  and  Judah  should  do 
to  avoid  the  punishments  denounced  against 
them  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20).  In  2  Kings 
xxii.  12,  he  is  called  Achbor,  the  son  of 
Michaiah. 

Abdon  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  which  was  given  to  the  Levite 
family  Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  80.  1  Chron.  vi. 
74),  probably  the  same  as  Hebron  (the  r 
being  taken  in  place  of  d,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  Hebrew),  reckoned  in  Josh, 
zix.  28  among  the  towns  of  Asher. 

ABEDNEGO  (C.  Nego's  slave),  one  of '  the 
children  of  Judah,'  namely,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  had  conquered  Je- 
hoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  carried  him  and 
his  subjects  away  captive  int^  his  own  em- 
pire, were,  by  express  command  of  the  king, 
given  to  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of  his  eunuchs, 
chosen  of  *  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes, 
children  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well 
favoured,  and  skilful  in  all  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning,' in  order  that  they  might  'be  taught  the 
learning  and  the  tong[ue  of  the  Chaldeans.* 
Chaldean  names  were'  also  given  tliem,  — 
to  Daniel  that  of  Belteshazzar,  to  Hananiah 
that  of  Shadrach,  to  Mishael  that  of  Meshach, 
and  to  Azariah  that  of  Abednego.  And  God 
gave  these  four  children  of  the  Jews,  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom ; 
and  Daniel  had  understanding  in  all  visions 
and  dreams'  (Dan.  i.).  In  consequence  of 
Daniel's  skill  in  interpreting  a  dream,  he  was 
himself  made  supreme  judge  in  the  highest 
court,  while  his  three  companions  were  *  set 
over  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon.' 
But  one  of  those  great  and  sudden  changes 
ensued,  to  which  Eastern  courts  are  liable. 
Not  improbably,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  native 
priests,  who  disliked  the  Hebrew  favourites, 
a  huge  image  of  gold  was  set  up  in  the  plain 
of  Dura ;  and  when  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  refused  to  fall  down  and  worship  it, 
they  were  '  cast  into  a  burning  tiers  ivxm%&^: 
Being  wonderfully  pieaeTvedi  "Viowe^w,  ^«i 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  ptomoXfed',  v«\wX^  ^ 
royal  decree  was  issued,  \\iiea\«mxi\^>w'\>iv  >^^ 
penalty  of  death,  all  who  s^akA  a%«iTi%\  ^«iix 
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Ood, '  because  there  is  no  other  god  that  can 
deliver  after  this  sort'  (Dan.  iii.).  The  con- 
duct of  these  Hebrew  confessors  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  may  advantageously 
be  studied  in  an  age  when  men  are  so  prone 
to  bow  down  to  the  golden  idols  whi<i  the 
world  sets  up  to  receive  their  homage. 

ABEL  (H.  more  properly  Hebel,  vtmity), 
the  second  son  of  Adam,  gave  himself  to  the 
shepherd's  life ;  thus,  while  Cain,  his  brother, 
pursued  hunting,  representing  the  second 
state  in  a  progressive  civilisation.  He  offered 
to  Ood  an  offering  which  was  accepted,  while 
his  brother's  was  refused;  on  whidi  Cain  be- 
came jealous,  and,  being  enraged,  slew  Abel 
(Oen.  iv.  8).  In  the  New  Testament,  Abel  is 
mentioned  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
put  to  death  for  their  piety  (Matt  xxiiL  35. 
Luke  zi.  51).  It  is  usual  in  the  East  to 
represent  the  blood  of  one  who  has  innocently 
Buffered  death,  as  calling  for  vengeance  on 
God ;  whence  the  blood  of  Abel  is,  in  Heb. 
zii.  24,  compared  with  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  speaketh  better  things, — that  is,  mercy 
for  man.  In  Heb.  xi.  4,  the  preference  which 
was  given  to  Abel's  offering  is  ascribed,  not 
to  any  thing  in  the  offering  itself,  but  to  the 
pious  disposition  with  which  it  was  made. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing,  that 
the  divine  sanction  is  here  given  to  sacrifices 
of  blood,  since  the  sacred  text  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  that  Abel's  obla- 
tion was  milk.  Certainly  the  analogy  of 
other  histories  would  justUy  the  conclusion, 
that  animal  sacrifices  came  into  use  only  at 
a  much  later  date. 

A  great  truth  is  taught  here, — namely, 
that,  as  the  disposition  forms  the  character 
and  determines  the  lot,  so  is  it  the  quality 
which  renders  our  services  acceptable  to  God, 
or  the  reverse.  Man  is  justified  before  his 
Maker  by  faith,  and  not  by  works.  The 
motive  gives  its  character  to  our  deeds. 

ABEL  (H.  a  trrass-pht),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine,  distinguished  one 
firom  another  by  some  additional  word,  which 
appear  to  have  been  spots  of  peculiar  fer- 
tility :  thus,  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  4,  we  read  of^ 
I.  Abil-nunm,  that  is,  the  green  spot  near 
the  waters.  From  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  and  follow* 
ing,  this  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  place 
of  religion*^  and  social  note,  and  was  also 
termed  Abel-beth-maachah  (1  Kings  xv.  20). 
It  lay  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  Another  place  was 
denominated,  II.  Abet-MhitUm  (Numb.  xxxiiL 
49,  that  is,  the  green  spot  of  acacias;  it  was 
in  the  plain  of  Moab,  the  same  as  Shittim 
(Numb.  XXV.  I.  Mic.  vL  5).  Josephus  places 
it  a  short  distance  from  the  Jordan.  The 
Hebrews  delayed  here  some  time  before  they 
entered  Palestine :  hence  Joshua  sent  his  spies 
(Josh.  ii.  1),  and  hence  he  began  to  pass  the 
Jordan.  III.  Abel-keranum^  which,  thou{^ 
translated  in  our  version  (Judg.  xi.  33)  *  &e 
plain  of  the  vineyards,'  was  really  a  proper 


name :  the  place  lay  on  the  eastern  side  ol 
the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius.  IV.  Abel-misroim,  the  green 
sward  of  the  Egyptians,  caUed  originally  *  the 
thrashing-floor  of  Atad'  (Gen.  L  11):  the 
name  was  changed  because  there  Joseph  be- 
wailed his  father  when  carrying  his  corpse 
for  burial  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Jerome 
places  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  direction  which  the  mourners  took  sug- 
gests, though  others  assign  the  east  side  as 
its  locality.  It  obviously  lay  not  fur  from 
that  river,  and  must  have  been  on  the  south- 
west of  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  near  Mamra 
or  Hebron,  in  the  country  of  the  Hittites. 
V.  Abel-tneholahf  the  dancing  plot  (1  Kings 
iv.  12;  xix.  10),  lay  in  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  land  of  Issachar,  and  is  re- 
markable as  probably  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Elisha. 

ABIA  (H.  Jehovohfather),  the  designa- 
tion of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  com- 
panies into  which  the  priests  were  divided, 
firom  the  time  uf  David,  for  conducting  the 
service  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  L 
5 — 10).  Abia  was  the  name  of  a  descendant 
of  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son,  firom  whom,  together 
with  his  brother  Ithamar,  the  Mosaic  priest- 
hood was  derived.  The  company  was  called 
Abia,  from  its  original  head;  for  every  course 
had  a  chief,  whose  business  was  to  superin- 
tend the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  course. 
These  twenty-four  bands  took  the  office  in 
turn,  week  by  week.  Abia  was  the  eighth 
company.  Among  the  duties  was  that  of 
burning  the  incense,  morning  and  evening 
('at  the  time  of  incense,'  ver.  10),  on  the 
altar  of  incense,  before  the  mercy-seat,  which 
was  the  place  appropriated  for  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  wilL 
Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  Zaoharias  had 
his  vision  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  The  whole  scene,  as  depicted  by 
Luke,  is  intensely  Hebraic  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3. 
2  Chron.  viii.  14 ;  xxiii.  4;  xxxv.  4 ;  xxxvi. 
14.  Neh.  xU.  7.  Ezra  x.  5.  2  Kings  xi.  39. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  4,  7 ;  xx.  7,  8). 

ABIGAIL  (H.  father  of  joy),  wife  of  Nabal, 
a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  whose  husband  was 
churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
8),  dwelling  in  Carmel,  in  great  substance. 
David,  when  flying  from  Saul,  sought  aid 
firom  Nabal,  whose  property  he  had  protected ; 
and,  being  refused,  proceeded  with  a  baud  of 
men  to  punish  him  for  his  ingratitude,  but 
was  met  by  Abigail,  who,  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge,  had  gone  forth  to  meet 
David,  with  a  large  present  Her  husband, 
through  her  entreaties  and  generosity,  was 
spared.  On  this,  Nabal  made  a  great  feast, 
and  was  not  informed  by  his  wife  of  what 
■he  had  done  till  the  day  after  his  carousing; 
on  hearing  which,  his  heart  died  within  him* 
and  be  became  as  a  stone.  Shortly  afterwards 
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he  was  a  corpse.  David  then  married  Ahigail, 
who  bore  him  his  second  child,  Chilcab  (2 
Sam.  iii.  3),  who,  in  1  Chron.  iii«  1,  is  called 
Daniel. 

The  address  which  AbigaD  ntters  in  order 
to  deter  Dayld  fh>m  his  purposes  of  revenge, 
offers  a  remarkable  combination  of  simplicity, 
ihrewdness,  and  skilL  It  bears  in  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  truth.  No  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  oriental  manners  in  ancient  times, 
can  donbt  its  reality.  It  affords  also  a  per- 
manent testimony  to  not  merely  the  good 
sense,  bat  the  high  culture,  of  Abigail,  who, 
fiuling  to  make  any  good  impression  on  the 
great  lines  of  her  husband's  character,  must 
have  felt  herself  most  unequally  yoked,  and, 
having  a  princely  soul,  well  deserved  to  be- 
come David's  queen.  The  promptitude  with 
which  she  midertakes  to  try  whether  she 
ooold  appease  David^s  wrath,  while  the  poor 
ehnrl,  Nabal,  could  do  nothing  but  sit  still 
and  await  the  storm,  shows  the  laudable  de- 
cision of  virtnous  energy.  A  good  conscience 
is  the  source  of  the  noblest  impulses. 

ABIHU  (H.  he  is  my  father),  a  son  of 
Aaron,  who,  with  his  brother  Nadab.  was  de- 
voored  by  ^e  fire  which  came  out  fix>m  the 
tabernacle,  in  consequence  of  the  unbidden 
and  strange  fire  which  they  offered  in  their 
censers  (Lev.  x.  1).  The  offence  appears  to 
have  eonaisted,  not  merely  in  the  oblation 
being  unbidden,  and  therefore  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  purity  of  divine  worship,  but 
in  the  improper  state  in  which  resort  to  strong 
drink  had  brought  the  young  men  (ver.  8 — 
11).  In  imtold  instances,  alas!  has  'strong 
drink'  annihilated  in  men's  minds  the  es- 
sential '  difference  between  holy  and  unholy, 
md  between  clean  and  unclean;*  causing  its 
JBCTtingDishable  and  most  deadly  'fire'  to 
'devour,'  first  their  hearts,  and  then  their 
bodies;  leaving  them,  in  regard  to  eternity, 
without  Ood  and  without  hope. 

ABUAH  (H.  my  father  Jah.  A.M.  4602; 
A.C.  IM;  V.  958),  the  name  given  in  the 
Chrtmielet  to  the  second  king  of  Jndah,  the 
follower  of  Behoboam.  In  the  Book  of  Kings, 
he  is  termed  Abijam.  He  began  his  reign 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  father,  and 
reigned  three  years  hi  Jerusalem.  In  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  Abijah  had  all  the  advantages 
which  birth  could  convey,  and  on  that  account 
seems  to  have  cherished  the  project  of  bring- 
ing the  ten  tribes  back  under  Uie  sceptre  of 
Jodah:  but,  if  they  were  given  to  idolatry, 
be  was  not  five  from  its  abominations;  and 
the  great  ends  of  Providence  in  the  further- 
ance of  monotheism  would  have  been  little 
promoted  by  allowing  his  wishes  to  be  re- 
alised, and  so  strengthening  the  kingdom  of 
Jndah.  Even  the  power  which  Abgah  did 
possess,  was  greater  than  he  knew  how  to  use 
idigioosly.  However,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  eairy  &  plan  into  execution,  and  for  that 
pwpoae  eogaged  in  war  with  Jeroboam.  But 
■one  flwiMe  pretext  was  regnimi    Accord' 


ingly,  having  marshalled  his  troops,  to  the 
number  of  400,000  '  valiant  men  of  war,'  he 
proceeds,  after  the  ancient  custom,  to  address 
his  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  ascends 
Mount  Zemaraim,  in  the  territories  of  Jero- 
boam; and  then  makes  a  speech,  which  shows 
that  he  possessed  more  talent  than  honesty, 
reproving  the  king  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the 
idolatrous  practices  to  which  he  himself  was 
not  a  stranger.  Then  came  the  battle,  which 
ended  in  favour  of  Ab^ ah,  and  in  the  slaughter 
of  500,000  chosen  men  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  chronicler  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  di- 
vine assistance;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  Judahites,  not  having  become  religi- 
ously so  corrupt  as  the  Israelites,  were  su- 
perior, as  in  strength  and  courage,  so  in  a 
consciousness  of  the  favour  of  God  (1  Kings 
XV.  2  Chron.  xiii.).  This  victory  increaseid 
Abijah's  power,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
oriental  monarch,  had  a  harem  of  fourteen 
wivps,  and  a  family  of  twenty-two  sons  and 
sixteen  daughters.  As  Ab^ah  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  national  religion,  so  he 
took  care  to  borrow  from  it  more  than  the 
aid  which  words  could  give.  A  body  of  priests 
was  placed  in  his  army,  whose  office  it  was, 
at  the  onset  of  the  forces,  'with  sounding 
trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against  the  enemy;*  and, 
no  doubt,  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calves 
retained  in  their  bosoms  enough  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  national  religion,  to  be  struck 
with  a  superstitious  panic  when  they  heard  a 
blast,  which,  reminding  them  of  the  solenmi- 
ties  of  the  temple  woiship,  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  God,  uttered  against  their  rebellion 
and  idolatry. 

The  enemies  of  religion  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  to  their  own  account  the  vast  numbers 
arrayed  and  slain  on  this  occasion  and  on 
others.  The  case  is  not  without  difficulty. 
We  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  which  may  lessen 
the  objection.  Mistakes  are  easily  made  by 
transcribers  in  copying  numbers,  especially, 
from  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  notation,  the 
higher  numbers.  It  may  even  be  questioned, 
whether  the  apparent  exaggeration  rests  with 
the  historian,  or  with  our  misconception  of 
his  mode  of  reckoning.  These  large  are  also 
round  numbers,  and  do  not  therefore  pretend 
to  more  than  a  general  accuracy,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  object  that  the  writers  had 
in  view.  We  most  not  look  at  these  armies 
with  modem  eyes.  They  were  not  regular 
standing  troops,  but  a  sort  of  levy  en  masse, 
brought  together  for  the  occasion,  and  com- 
prising the  bulk  of  the  adult  population.  This 
fact  goes  far  to  account  for  their  magnitude, 
as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  slaughter  which 
ensued  on  a  defeat;  for  the  flight  would  be 
no  less  confused  and  scattered  than  precipi- 
Ute,  and  the  ravages  of  a  pitiless  and  blood- 
thirsty conqueror  would,  in  the  first  flush  of 
victory,  be  fearful. 

It  is  an  old,  but  not  the  less  XAain^^oi^^ 
expedient,  for  ambitioa  and  tjnxom  Xo  co^^^ 
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their  desi'^^iis  with  relipfious  pretexts;  bat  Abi- 
jab's  misijoucluct  was  not  mitigated  by  liis 
disingcmionsncss,  nor  cau  hypocrisy  in  any 
cose  do  aught  but  make  a  lust  of  power 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

ABILENE  (G.),  a  districtof  country,  at  the 
Ibot  of  AntUcbanon,  named  from  Abila,  its 
chief  city  (Luko  iii.  1).  Bankes  considers 
Abila  to  have  loin  on  ^e  river  Barrada,  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Pooockc.  Burial  mounds 
•re  found  on  the  spot,  and  Bankes  discovered 
a  Grecian  inscription  on  a  rock ;  Pococke  had 
previously  discovered  one  in  a  church ;  both 
of  which  gave  countenance  to  the  idea,  that 
the  city  stood  there.  We  have  only  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  this  small  state.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  when 
Antony,  the  Roman  triumvir,  held  sway  over 
Western  Asia,  when  it  is  denominated  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  7. 1)  as  a  tetrarchy  and 
a  kingdom  (Jewish  War,  ii.  11.  5).  The  first 
roler  on  record  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Menuocus,  who  died  about  A.C.  40.  Lysanias 
followed  him.  He  was  put  to  death  by  An- 
tony, A.C.  31.  Then  came  a  tetrarch  named 
Zenodorus,  who,  A.C.  23,  was  compelled  by 
Augustus  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  the  entire  district  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Houiou  emperors. 

According  to  this  view,  no  mention  is  made 
by  Josephus  of  the  Lysanias  who,  iu  tlie  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  was  tetrarch  of  Abi- 
lene ;  at  which  we  need  feel  no  surprise,  as 
Abilene  was  a  small  state,  and  lay  beyond  the 
*  borders  of  Palestine;  while  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  historians  show,  that  Lysanias  was 
an  established  name,  in  couuectiou  with  the 
anpreme  magistrate,  so  that  the  Lysanias  of 
Uke  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Lysanias  who  was  put  to  death  by  Antony. 
It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  language 
employed  by  Josephus  admits  the  interpreta- 
tion that  he  refers  also  to  the  Lysanias  of 
Luke;  and,  speaking  of  Caligula,  the  Jewish 
historian  says  (Antiq.  xviii.  0.  10)  that  em- 
peror gave  to  Agrippa,  I.  *Me  tetrarchy  of 
Lyumias:  The  bestowal  of  the  gift,  however, 
was  postponed;  for  Claudius  is  declared  to 
have  presented  Agrippa,  II.  with  *  Abila  of 
LysaniaSf  a.nd  all  that  lay  nearMountLebanon' 
(Antiq.  xix.  ft.  1),  which  did  not  take  effect 
till  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  52). 
In  reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  AbUa, 
Josephus  remarks,  '  which  had  been  tlu  te- 
trarchy  of  Lynanias*  (Antiq.  xx.  7.  1).  One 
thing  is  very  clear,  namely,  that  Abilene  was 
early  in  the  first  century  currently  spoken  of 
as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  And  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  reputation 
of  a  prince  of  so  inconsiderable  a  state  should 
have  been  such  as  to  transmit  the  name  of 
LjTsanias,  during  various  changes  in  the  go- 
Temment,  over  a  period  of  above  half  a 
century.  The  currency  of  the  name  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  owing  to  its  being  borne  by 
M  tetrarch  Ljeanias,  who  held  power,  agree- 


ably with  Luke's  statemeut,  '  in  the  ftfteonth 
year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  which  would  be  not 
many  years  short  of  the  time  when  the  te- 
trardiy  was  assigned  by  Caligula  to  Agrippa. 
The  scattered  historical  intimations  seem  to 
favour  the  idea  of  there  having  been  at  least 
two  rulers  of  Abilene,  named  Lysanias ;  one  , 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  the  other  who  governed 
at  the  lime  defined  by  Luke.  Nor  need  we 
feel  any  surprise,  that  Luke  makes  use  of  the 
name  as  a  means  of  dating  by ;  since,  as  ¥rt 
have  seen,  the  tetrarchate  of  Lysanias  was  a 
well-known  object  of  reference.  Lysanias 
bears  the  title  of  tetrarch  on  an  inscription 
found  by  Pococke  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abila. 

ABIMELECH  (H.  king's  father.  A.M. 
3284;  A.C.  22G4;  V.  1807)  was  a  king  of 
the  Philistines,  who  ruled  over  Gerar  which 
lay  on  the  eouUi-westem  border  of  Palestine. 
This  petty  prince  took  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife, 
as  the  patriarch  journeyed  in  his  nomadic 
wanderings  towards  the  west,  and  put  her  into 
his  harem,  believing  that  she  was  merely 
Abraham's  sister ;  for  Abraham,  in  virtue  of 
her  being  his  father's  but  not  his  mother's 
child,  had,  with  a  view  to  safety,  caused  Sarah 
to  be  called  liis  sister.  Sarah,  however,  re- 
sisted the  wishes  of  Abimelech,  who,  at  length, 
discovers  that  Sarah  was  the  wife,  as  well  as 
sister,  of  Abraham,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
divinely  sent  punishment,  restores  her  to  her 
husband,  whom  the  king  seeks  to  conciliate 
with  presents,  and  who,  being  thus  satisfied, 
interposes  with  God  to  relieve  Abimelech  and 
his  house  from  the  ][)enalty  under  which  they 
lay  (Gen.  xx).  Abimelech,  in  order  to  make 
an  acknowledgment  to  Sarah  for  her  severance 
Arora  her  husband,  kindly  informs  her  that  he 
had  given  him  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver, 
which  ought  to  act  as  *  a  covering  of  the 
eyes;'  tliat  is,  according  to  eastern  phraseo- 
logy, a  veil  to  conceal  what  had  been  done 
amiss,  and  a  means  of  satisfaction  and  forgave- 
ness;  so  that  Sarah,  who  appears  to  have 
complained  of  the  treatment  she  had  received, 
was  tlms  gently  reproved  (ver.  16).  On  the 
termination  of  this  business,  Abimelech 
sought  to  form  permanent  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  Abraham.  —  In  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  we 
find  an  Abimelech  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
reigning  over  tlie  same  country,  who  was  in 
danger  of  standing,  in  regard  to  Isaac  and 
his  wife  Rebekah,  iu  the  same  position  as 
that  which  has  just  been  narrated.  This 
Abimelech  can  scarcely  be  the  same  as  the 
prince  before  spoken  of:  probably  Abimelech 
was  a  name  common  to  all  the  princes  of 
Gerar,  as  Pharoah  was  in  Egypt 

The  conduct  of  both  Abimelech  and  Abra- 
ham will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
known,  that  Eastern  princes  possess  an  un- 
questioned right  to  all  the  beauties  which  may 
be  found  in  their  dominions  (Gen.  xiL  10. 
Esth.  ii.  3). 

Another  Abimelech   (A.M.  4237;  A.O. 
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1311;  Y.  1230),  a  son  of  Gideon  by  a  con- 
cubine, was  bom  at  Shechem ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  roler  —  tlie 
sixth  jndge  —  of  Israel,  by  means  of  his 
mother's  relatives,  who,  however,  at  the  end 
of  three  years  took  up  arms  against  Abi- 
melech;  and  he,  after  much  bloodshed  and 
ferocity,  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  received  from  a 
millstone  thrown  on  his  head  by  the  hands 
of  a  woman  ( Judg.  viiL  ix.) *  Probably  owing 
to  liis  own  ambition,  he  is  termed  king, 
thongh  the  properly  so-called  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  not  established  till  long  after  his 
time.  His  assumption,  however,  of  supreme 
power  led  to  the  composition  of  a  parable, 
which,  thongh  produced  in  a  time  of  national 
degradation,  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
witli  the  famous  apologue,  spoken  by  Mene- 
nins  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  82),  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  revolted  people  to  the  aristocracy. 
It  runs  thus :  —  *  At  a  time  when  all  the  mem- 
bers of  man  did  not,  as  now,  join  to  form 
the  whole,  but  each  had  a  distinct  power  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  the  rest  of  them  were 
indignant  that  by  their  care  and  labour  the 
belly  was-  nourished,  aud  that,  remaining 
quiet  in  the  middle,  it  did  nothing  but  ei\joy 
pleasures  provided  for  it  On  this  account, 
they  agreed  that  the  hands  should  convey 
no  food  to  the  mouth,  that  the  mouth  should 
not  receive  what  was  offered  to  it,  and  that 
the  teeth  should  not  perform  their  office. 
By  this  foolish  anger,  each  one  of  the  mem- 
ben,  and  the  whole  body,  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  state  of  emaciation.  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  belly  also  was  not  idle; 
that  it  was  no  less  nourishiiig  than  nourished, 
ifnding  out  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  equally 
distribnted  through  the  veins,  the  blood  by 
wbidi  we  live,  and  which  it  obtained  from 
the  &od  it  consumed.'  The  scriptural  fable 
is  introduced  by  the  statement  that  its  author, 
Jotham,  went  and  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerixim,  and  lifted  np  his  voice,  and  cried 
and  said,  *  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of 
Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you : 
The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive- 
tree,  Beign  thou  over  us :  but  the  olive-tree 
said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness, 
'Wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  And 
the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou, 
and  reign  over  ns ;  but  the  fig-tree  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and  my 
good  fhiit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees?  Then  said  the  trees  nnto  the  vine. 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  as;  and  the  vine 
said  onto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  wine, 
which  eheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees  t  Then  said  all  the 
trees  imto  the  bramble.  Come  thou,  and 
reign  oifer  ns;  and  the  bramble  said  unto 
fhB  trees.  If  in  troth  ye  anoint  me  king  over 
fooy  thm  eome  and  pat  jonr  trust  in  my  aha- 


dow;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the 
brainlile,  nnd  devour  the  cedars  of  Leb.aiou' 
(Judg.  ix. «— 15). 

One  or  two  circumstances  deserve  to  be 
specially  noticed,  as  they  supply  incidental 
marks  of  reality,  and  therefore  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  book  in  which  they 
are  found.  We  content  ourselves  with  s 
mere  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  choice 
of  the  trees.  Abimelech,  when  he  had  de- 
Btroyed  Shechem  (ix.  45),  sowed  it  with 
salt,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  sym- 
bolising perpetual  ruin.  The  death  of  this 
prince  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Pyrrhus 
II.  king  of  Epirus  (Justin,  xxv.  5),  who, 
after  having  enjoyed  most  signal  success, 
being  repulsed  by  the  Spartans,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Argos,  when,  valiantly  fighting  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  he  was  slain  by  a 
stone  hurled  from  the  walls.  But  the  blow 
which  slew  Abimelech  came  from  a  woman's 
hand,  which  was  accounted  a  disgraceful 
death  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.21).  Thus,  perish- 
ing ignobly,  was  this  ferocious  ruler  deservedly 
punished  for  the  cruelties  he  had  perpetrated. 
The  millstones  in  use  in  those  days  were  of 
such  a  size,  as  that  one  of  them  could  be 
hurled  by  a  woman's  hand;  and  the  putting 
of  such  an  Instrument  of  destruction  into  a 
woman's  hand  is  accordant  with  the  usages 
of  a  period,  when  grinding  was  a  female 
occupation,  being  originally  performed  by 
one  stone  being  turned  on  another. 

ABINADAB  (H.  noble  father),  a  son  of 
Saul,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Melchi- 
shua,  was  slain  by  the  Philistines,  in  Mount' 
Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxL  1,  2).  A  second  of 
the  name  was  a  Levite,  to  whose  house  *  in 
the  hill'  the  men  of  Kiijatlgearim  brought 
the  ark,  committing  it  specially  to  the  care 
of  his  son  Eleazar,  who  was  '  sanctified '  for 
the  purpose  (1  Sam.  viL).  The  second  son 
of  Jesse,  David's  father,  also  bore  the  name 
of  Abinadab  (1  Chron.  ii.  13).  The  ark 
remained  in  the  family  of  Abinadab  for  about 
seventy  years,  when  it  was  transported  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom;  he  fearing, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah,  to  take  it 
into  Jerusalem.  Having,  however,  been  the 
occasion  of  good  to  the  family  of  Obed-edom, 
the  ark,  after  a  stay  there  of  three  months, 
was  at  length  conveyed  into  '  the  city  of  David 
with  gladness.' 

It  is  strange  that  so  sacred  a  thing  as  the 
ark  should  have  been  so  long  severed  from 
the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  care  of  unofficial 
individuals.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  go- 
vernment may  have  been  the  cause  of  ^is 
separation.  But,  had  there  been  any  collusion 
or  falseness  at  the  bottom,  this  entrustmg  of 
the  ark  to  private  hands  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  by  the  priests,  and,  if  aUowed, 
could  not  have  failed  to  cause  detection  and 
exposure. 

ABISHAI  (H.  /ather  o/  a  9\f^\«nL  ^ 
Zeruiah,  sister  of  Dayid,  to  itViQm\L<ft  i^!^^^ 
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II  fiu'thfu]  and  braye  servant  in  war  (1  Sam. 
xx\i.  0—12.  2  Sam.  XTi.5— 12.  1  Cbron.ii. 
16).  He  slew  the  giant  Ishbi-benob,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  David  in  battle 
(2  Sam.  zxi.  16).  In  2  Sam.  zxiii.  18,  he  is 
reckoned  chief  among  three  mighty  chiefs  of 
David's,  and  celebrated  for  slaying  three 
hundred  persons  with  his  spear  at  once. 

ABLUTION.— Bodily  cleanliness,  which 
Is  of  high  importance  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  social  intercourse,  but  to  preserve 
and  promote  each  individual's  physical  wel- 
fare, by  purifying  the  body  from  Uie  natural 
effects  of  that  insensible  perspiration  which 
has  so  large  a  share  in  Uie  working  of  the 
animal  economy,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
taminations whidi  ensue  from  contact  with 
an  atmosphere  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities, is  of  special  consequence  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East,  and  with  Uie  ori- 
ental temperament  (Neh.  iv.  23).  It  came 
therefore  very  naturally  to  be  accounted 
among  men's  first  duties,  and  was  soon  in- 
Tested  with  the  sanctity  of  religion,  in  order 
that  its  requirements  might  the  more  readily, 
•urcly,  and  durably  receive  attention.  The 
priests  of  Egypt  (Herod,  ii.  87)  *  bathed  in 
cold  water  twice  each  day,  and  twice  each 
night;'  nor  was  this  regsid  to  cleanliness 
confined  to  the  sacred  order  (Wilkinson's 
Egyp.  iiL  358).  It  was  a  natural  feeling  that 
purity  of  body  was  essential,  in  order  to  a 
worshipper's  being  accepted  by  the  object  of 
his  homage:  accordingly,  ablutions  soon 
came  to  be  accounted  important  among  the 
preparations  for  api>eariug  before  the  divini- 
ties. Water  thus  became  a  type  of  moral 
purity,  and  an  element  in  religious  observ- 
ances. Eventually,  the  employment  of  water 
was  regarded  as  a  means  of  washing  away 
•ins  (Acts  xxii.  16).  As  personal  cleanli- 
ness had  a  religious  worth  ascribed  to  it,  so 
was  the  health  which  ensued  accounted  a  sign 
of  the  divine  favour;  while  bodily  diseases, 
especially  such  as  were  held  to  ensue  from 
bodily  impurity,  were  considered  as  symbols 
of  moral  pollution,  and  tokens  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure (Lev.  xiv.  Numb.  v.  2,  3).  These 
feelings  and  opinions,  as  they  found  their 
birth  in  circumstances,  in  the  main,  peculiar 
to  the  East,  so  were  they  common  to  oriental 
euuntries  in  general.  The  Hindoos  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  in  order  to  purity  themselves 
from  the  stain  of  sin;  others,  when  dying, 
have  themselves  sprinkled  with  the  branches 
of  a  certain  tree,  or  cause  their  corpses  to 
be  thrown  into  holy  rivers,  after  death.  The 
Mohammedans  are  strictly  enjoined  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  sin  by  pure  water  CMeinei's 
OeickichU  der  ReUg,  ii.  119).  Water  was 
held  by  the  Rabbins  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  51). 

Washings  of  yarious  kinds  are  mentioned 

/n  tie  Sacred  Scn'ptares,    Abraham  washed 

iAefeetofbiBMDgelioTiaiton  (Gen.  zrui.  4) ; 


for  washing  the  feet  was  reckoned  among  the 
duties  of  hospitality  due  to  travellers  in  a 
countiy  where  tlie  heat  was  intense,  the  legs 
bare,  and  the  feet  were  protected  on^  by  san- 
dals (see  also  Gen.  xxiv.  32;  xliiL  24).  The 
office,  however,  was,  at  least  in  later  periods^ 
commonly  jMrformed  by  slaves,  and  came 
therefore  to  be  a  type  of  humility,  as  well  as 
khid  attention  (John  xiii.  5).  This  passage 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  moral  import 
of  ablution  was  carried,  since  our  Saviour 
intimates  to  Peter  that  tlie  efficacy  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  application  of  water, — *  He  that 
is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  fee^ 
but  is  dean  every  whit'  (ver.  10),  —  as  in 
the  spiritual  tendency  and  effect  of  the  sym- 
bolic act.  Washing  was  sometimes  purely  of 
a  moral  and  symbolic  nature;  thus,  in  Pa. 
xxvi.  6, — 

■I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innoeency, 
tk>  will  I  compaiB  thine  altar,0  Lordt* 
the  latter  member  of  the  sentence  shows  that 
washing  of  hands,  as  a  token  of  personal 
purity,  was  a  preliminary  to  worship.  Not 
dissimilar  in  import  was  the  act  of  Pflate, 
when  he  declared  his  innocence  of  the  death 
of  Jesus,  not  by  word  only,  but,  more  strik- 
ingly, by  washing  his  hands  (Matt  xxviL  24). 
The  spiritual  signiticance  of  washing  may  be 
found  instanced  in  Ps.  Ii.  2 :  — 

'Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  Iniquity, 
And  deanae  m«  trom  my  sin.' 

(comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  Zech.  xiii.  I.  I  Cor 
Ti.  11.  Heb.ix.I3,14;  x.21,22.  1  John  i. 
7,  0.)  With  that  proneuess  to  abuse  which 
is  natural  to  man,  the  use  of  the  Tery  ele- 
ment which  caused  and  betokened  pnrity 
came,  in  process  of  time,  to  give  force  and 
sanction  to  corrupt  practices  and  superstitious 
notions.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
found  but  too  much  reason  to  reprove  the 
Pharisees  for,  among  other  outward  obser- 
vances, their  scrupulous  attention  to  various 
washings, — as  the  washing  not  only  of  hands, 
but  *  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and 
tables ;'  which  practices  rested  on  nothing 
higher  than  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  or 
the  oral  law,  and  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
supersede  the  commandment  of  God  (Mark 
vii.  2— 9.  Matt.  XV.  2— 9). 

As  washing  was  accounted  a  means,  so  also 
was  it  naturally  regarded  as  a  token  (figura- 
tively) of  inward  purity,  and,  by  easy  sequence, 
of  those  spiritual  acts  and  states  which  that 
purity  implies :  accordingly,  washing  stands 
for  pardon  and  sanctification  (1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Rev.  i.  5 ;  vii.  14).  In  Isa.  i.  16,  repentance 
and  the  consequent  reformation  chiefly  arc 
betokened  (Prov.  xxx.  12). 

Various  washings  and  bathhigs  were  re- 
quired by  the  Mosaic  law,  doubtless  as  a 
consequence  of  their  salutary  tendency,  as 
well  as  their  naturally  forcible  and  striking 
symbolic  significance.  The  leprous  man,  who 
was  to  be  cleanaedb^  the  ^riestt  waa  to  wash 
his  clothes  «&d\mnM\t,  SAHf^  aa  \o  ^w« 
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oft  aU  his  hair  CHerod.  ii.  37).  He  that 
tonehed  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man, 
or  a  graTe,  had  to  pariff  himself  by  water. 
Other  instances  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing references:  —  Ler.  xiv.  8,  seq,;  xr.  d, 
13,18;  xriLlO;  zziLO.  Num.xiz.7.  Beat. 
zdiL  11 ;  zxiT.  8,  9. 

These  ablations  took  place  sometimes  in 
mers  (2  Kings  r.  12.  Ler.zr.  13.  Exod.  ii.5), 
sometimes  in  the  house.  The  inner  court 
of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  held  a 
bath  (2  Sam.zl.  2;  and,  in  later  times,  there 
were  public  baths  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  7. 0), 
and  princes  had  servants  whose  special  du^ 
it  was  to  superintend  the  royal  bath  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  zIt.  Id,  13).  In  places  hsTing  a  mixed 
population,  Jews  frequented  the  baths  which 
the  Heathen  used.  Bathing  was  considered 
so  necessary,  as,  in  later  times,  to  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Si^bath;  only  it  was  required, 
with  that  unmeaningness  of  distinction  for 
which  Itabbinical  religion  is  marked,  that  the 
dotbs  used  in  the  baths  should  not  be  handed 
to  the  serrants,  lest  they  should  contract  sin. 
A  certain  fee  was  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  for 
die  aeeommodation.  Baths,  among  the  Hea- 
tiien,  were  places  where  sometimes  the  worst 
of  Tices  were  practised  and  encouraged, 
against  which  precautionary  laws  may  be 
Joond  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  (Othon. 
Lex.  Babb.  78).  Besides  water,  women 
sometimes  employed  bran  in  washing  the 
body;  and  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  if  tbey 
are  without  water,  perfonn  their  prescribed 
lostratiotis  by  rubbing  themselves  over  with 
eanh;  which  practice  may  throw  light  on  the 
leqnest  which  Naaman  prefers  for  two  mules^ 
boiden  of  earth  (2  Kings  ▼.  17). 

Hatnral  baths  were  found  at  Tiberias, 
Gadara,  and  Bethesda  (Plin.  t.  Id.  Joseph. 
Ben.  Jud.  L  33,  d),  and  appear  to  have  been 
audi  frequented. 

ABNEB  (H.  father  of  light,  A.M.  4466; 
A.C.  106E2;  V.  1095),  captain  of  Saul's  host, 
son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle  (1  Sam.  xir.  50; 
xriL  55;  xxri  5^.  On  the  death  of  Saul,  he 
made  lahbosheth  his  son  king  over  Israel, 
while  the  house  of  Judah  followed  David. 
Abner,  on  the  part  of  Saul,  met  Joab,  on  the 
part  of  David,  when  an  encounter  took  place 
between  twelve  young  men  on  each  side,  who 
an  alew  each  odier,  and,  the  battle  becoming 
general,  Abner  was  beaten.  Being  pursued 
in  his  flight  by  Asahel,  who  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe,  he  turned  round  and  slew 
him  (2  Sam.  ii.  8, 12,  seq, ) .  After  this,  he  dis- 
agreed with  Ishbosheth,  who  became  jealous 
<S  him  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  great  power,  and  particularly 
his  intimacy  wi&  Saul's  concubine  Bizpah. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  make  overtures  to  David, 
which  were  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
bron^t  back  David's  wife  Michal,  daughter 
of  SanL  Abner,  havii^  taken  measurea  for 
somplyhy  with  tbia  Btipalation,  riaited  David 


at  Hebron,  and  was  well  received,  having  al- 
ready  negociated  for  making  David  the  sole 
monarch.  He  reported  his  success,  and  left 
David,  who  is  shortly  after  visited  by  Joab, 
by  whom  he  is  reproached  on  the  ground 
that  Abner  was  a  deceiver.  Leaving  the  king, 
Joab  despatched  messengers  after  Abner, 
who,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
David,  returned,  and  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Joab  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Asaliel 
his  brother  (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  Abner^s  fate 
was  much  bewailed:  King  David  himself 
followed  the  bier.  Abner  was  buried  in  He- 
bron. 

ABOMINATION  (L.  something  impious, 
ctaising  a  person  to  turn  away  shocked  as 
from  a  bad  omen).  In  Isa.  xliv.  19;  Ixvi.  3, 
it  refers  to  idols  and  idolatrous  practices;  a 
signification  which  it  retains  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  *  the  abomination  of  desolation* 
—  that  is,  the  troops  and  standards  of  idola- 
trous Rome  —  is  spoken  of  (Matt  xxiv.  15 
Mark  xiiL  14.  Luke  xxL  20) ; 

BOMAN    STANDARDS. 

'ABOMUIAnoa  OF  DBS0X.4T10S.' 


the  reference  being  to  Dan.  fat.  27,  where,  in 
connection  with  the  ceasing  of  the  temple 
offerings,  the  'overspreading  of  abomina- 
tions* is  spoken  of.  In  Be  v.  xvii.  4,  5, 
heathen  Home  is  again  described  by  this 
term,  as  *  full  of  abominations,'  and  *  mother 
of  abominations'  (see  also  Rev.  xxi.  27;  and 
comp.  Tit  i.  16.   Rom.  ii.  22). 

ABRAHAM  (H.  the  father  of  a  multitude. 
A.M.  3186;  A.C.  2362;  V.  1096).  — This 
renowned  ancestor  of  the  chosen  people  is 
the  subject  of  the  first  distinct  and  adequate 
biographical  picture  which  the  Bible  presents, 
tliough  of  his  early  life  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Terah ;  having 
for  brothers  Nahor  and  Haran,  the  father  of 
Lot,  who  was  consequentiy  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham; all  of  them  being  descendants  of  Shem, 
who  is  called  die  father  of  aU  the  children  of 
Eber  (Gen.  x.  21).  XbiahMn  \v%.V\n%  mta- 
ried  Sarah,  his  sisiet  by  Us  UtVi«  V.^^xi.  ^\« 
29;  XX.  12),  who  pto^ed  bwwa,  i^xia^iit^t^fc^* 
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tmder  the  direction  of  his  father,  to  leave  his 
native  place,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and,  going 
sonth,  came  to  Haran,  where  he  dwelt,  though 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  journey  was  Canaan. 
From  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  this  migration  would  appear  to  have 
been  conmianded  to  Abraham  by  the  Divine 
Being,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a 
promise  of  great  temporal  prosperity,  with 
a  shadowy  intimation  of  something  better: 
— '  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name 
great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  in  thee 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed;' 
—  a  promise  which  would  of  course  be  un- 
derstood by  Abraham  according  to  his  own 
notioQs,  but  which  may  equally  have  had,  in 
the  intention  of  the  speaker,  a  far  larger  and 
higher  import  Thus,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy- 
five,  Abraham,  accompanied  by  Lot  and 
Sarah,  left  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he 
had  resided  long  enough  to  acquire  much 
substance;  and,  coming  into  Canaan,  ad- 
vanced, in  a  southerly  course,  to  Shechero, 
in  which  he  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  by 
whom  he  was  visited,  and  promised  the  land 
then  occupied  by  the  Caiiaanitc.  Thence, 
going  towards  the  south-east,  he  pitched  his 
tent  on  a  mountain  between  Hai  on  the  east, 
and  Bethel  on  the  west,  where  he  built  au 
altar,  and  offered  worship.  Again  he  jour- 
neyed, going  on  still  toward  tlie  south.  Nor 
is  it  a  little  remarkable  that  he  should  thus 
proceed  through  the  land  with  his  property, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  cattle,  apparently 
immolested,  and  without  alarm. 

A  famine  induces  Abraham  to  direct  his 
steps  towards  Egypt,  the  great  corn-bearing 
country:  the  mention  of  this  fact  furnishes, 
by  its  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 
Egypt,  an  incidental,  and  tlierefore  strong, 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  which 
we  are  pursuing  the  record.  The  beauty  of 
Sarah,  and  the  custom  of  eastern  despots  to 
take  beautiful  women  into  their  harems,  made 
Abraham  fear  that  his  own  life  would  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh's  lust:  he 
therefore  requests  Saridi  to  call  herself  his 
sister.  Accordingly,  when  they  arrived  in 
Egypt,  the  courtiers  of  Pharaoh,  following 
the  instinct  of  their  nature,  recommend  Sarah 
to  the  notice  of  their  master,  who,  hoping  to 
conciliate  her  so-called  brother,  loads  him 
with  presents  of  men  and  cattle.  Plagues 
fall  upon  the  monarch's  house,  when  Sarah 
is  returned  to  him  who  is  found  to  be  her 
husband  as  well  as  her  brother.  They  are, 
however,  sent  out  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  first  view  which  is  afforded  of 
Egypt  in  the  Biblical  history,  and  deserves  a 
special  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
affording,  as  the  country  does  in  its  already 
formed,  graduated,  and  to  some  extent  civi- 
lised, state  of  society,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  wandering  herdsmen  of  wliom  Abraham 
is  the  representative;  and  conforming,  in  a 


wonderful  manner,  with  the  idea  which  we 
are  led  to  form  of  Egypt  in  the  earliest  period 
of  authentic  history,  from  other  sources, 
especially  the  paintings  found  on  still  sur- 
viving Egyptian  monuments. 

Abraham  returned  into  Canaan,  and  went 
northward  as  far  as  Bethel,  being  very  rich 
in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold;  having  most 
probably  obtained  the  precious  metals  in 
Egypt.  Lot  was  with  him,  having  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents.  The  number  of  their  cat- 
tle was  too  great  for  the  fodder  which  the 
land,  rich  as  it  was,  supplied.  Accordingly, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  their  herdsmen. 
Abraham  has  hitherto  appeared  a  pious, 
obedient  man :  he  now  shows  himself  a  lover 
of  peace.  He  will  have  no  strife.  Let  Lot 
choose  his  portion — he  will  then  take  another. 
Nor  does  he  withdraw  his  offer,  when  his 
selfish  nephew,  unable  to  appreciate  the  high- 
minded  disinterestedness  of  Abraham,  takes 
for  his  share  the  weU-watered  plain  of  Jor- 
dan. Tliis  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
patriarch,  seems  to  have  been  pleasing  to 
Jehovah;  for  tlie  Divine  Being  immediately 
renews  his  promise  in  very  emphatic  terms, 
that  tlie  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it,  should  come  into  possession  of 
Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever.  The  pecu- 
liar value  of  this  promise  receives  illustratioit 
from  the  fact  just  recited, — namely,  that  the 
land  was  not  able  to  support  both  Abraham 
and  Lot;  for  to  herdsmen,  before  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  tlie  soil  is  brought  out  by 
agriculture,  land  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, especially  that  Vhich  nature  irrigates; 
since  it  is  usual,  in  the  nomad  condition  of 
life,  to  pasture  one  plot  of  ground,  and  then, 
when  the  sustenance  is  consumed,  to  remove 
to  another. 

Leaving  Lot  in  quiet  possession,  Abraham 
proceeded  toward  the  south,  and  settled  at 
Mamre,  which  was  in  Hebron.  Lot,  how- 
ever, was  made  captive,  in  wars  which  raged 
among  certain  petty  princes  in  the  vicinity. 
Abraham  pursued  the  victors,  having  armed 
his  trained  servants  bom  in  the  house,  in 
number  318,  and,  falling  on  the  enemy  by 
night  at  Dan,  put  them  to  flight;  and,  again 
pursuing,  finally  vanquished  them  near  Da- 
mascus, rescued  his  nephew,  brought  him 
back  to  his  settlement,  together  with  his 
goods,  and  the  women,  and  the  people;  thus 
returning  good  for  evil,  and  showing  that  he 
I>ossessed  energy  of  character  as  well  as 
placability.  Betuming  thus  from  overcoming 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  who  were  with 
him,  he  is  met  by  the  king  of  Sodom.  Mel- 
chizedek  also,  king  of  Salem  (Jerusalem), 
offers  the  conqueror  bread  and  wine  for  re- 
freshment, after  his  toils  and  perils;  and, 
being  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  implores 
a  blessing  on  Abraham.  The  booty  is  now 
to  be  divided.  A  tithe  is  given  to  the  priest; 
the  king  of  Sodom  has  the  chief  part;  Abra- 
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ham,  with  oharaoteristio  nnselfiahnesa,  takes 
nothing  for  himselfl 

Again  is  the  divine  pleasme  signifled  to 
the  patriarch,  who  now  Tentnres  to  intimate 
that  he  is  childless,  and  has  no  other  heir 
than  his  steward,  Elieser  of  Damascns,  who, 
it  appears,  derived  his  rig^t  from  being  bom 
in  his  master's  honse  (Gen.x7.2).  A  child 
ie  promised  to  Abraham,  whose  seed  is  to  be 
as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  nmnber :  this  also 
is  a  promise  which  had  peculiar  q»propri- 
ateness  and  ralue  m  the  then  thinly  popoliUed 
world.  Abraham  *  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  eoonted  it  to  him  for  righteoosness.'  The 
promise  was,  however,  still  ftirther  con- 
finned  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  a  dream,  and  a 
covenant,  in  whiah  the  land  is  defined  as  ex- 
tending flrom  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Sihor, 
Josh.  ziiL  8)  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates  (Oen.  xv.  7 — 18).  In  this  com- 
mnnieation  is  made  known  to  Abraham  the 
descent  of  his  posterity  into  Egyptian  bond- 
age, and  &eir  rescue  thence  by  divine  aid, 
after  a  servitadc  of  400  years. 

Sarah  being  still  barren,  Abraham,  now 
ei^ty-siz  years  old,  and  having  long  waited 
for  &e  dhrino  promise,  has,  according  to 
eastern  enstom,  a  child  by  his  slave  Ha- 
gar.  Sarah,  however,  becomes  jealoos  of 
Hagar,  wfao>  in  consequence,  leaves  the  tent 
Thbteen  years  now  pass  away,  and  still  the 
patriarch  and  his  wife  are  without  issue, 
when  God  again  appears  to  them,  changes 
die  name  of  Abram  to  Abraham,  and  Sarai 
to  Sarah,  as  a  token  of  their  being  the  pro- 
genitors of  many  nations.  On  this  occasion, 
the  rite  of  circumcision  is  appointed,  as  a 
covenant  with  God.  Abraham's  faith,  how- 
ever, pvoves  weak.  He  himself  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old ;  Sarah,  ninety.  The  patriarch 
could  not  restrain  an  incredulous  laugh,  and 
pleaded  diat  Ishmael  might,  by  the  divine 
iavoBT,  be  considered  as  his  heir.  The 
ivqnest  is  reftised;  but  a  promise  is  given, 
that,  within  a  year,  Sarah  ^ould  bear  Isaac, 
with  whom  God*s  covensnt  should  be  estab- 
lished. Ishmael,  however,  was  circumcised 
by  Abraham,  tog^ether  with  his  entire  house- 
hold; idienoe  it  appears  that  the  young  man 
was  reaiding  widii  his  father  on  friendly 
terms.  Abraham  also,  though  now  an  old 
man,  was  himself  circumcised.  Then  ensues 
another  visit  f^om  on  high,  which  gives  us 
an  engaging  insight  into  the  better  parts  of 
pastoral  life,  and  brings  out  a  new  feature  in 
die  estimable  character  of  Abraham;  namely, 
a  simple,  hesrty,  and  self-forgetting  hospi- 
tality. The  promise  of  a  child  is  renewed, 
though  Sarah  seemed  past  the  age  of  child- 
bearing. 

The  Divine  Being  sees  fit  to  disclose  to 
the  patriamh  die  destruction  which  he  is 
about  to  bring  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
In  dM  narrmtive  rejecting  this  determina- 
tioi^ditpit^olAhnham,  and  the  fact  that 


he  would  train  his  children  religiously,  are 
assigned  as  the  grounds  of  his  having  been 
thus  chosen  and  favoured  of  God.  In  how 
amiable  a  light  does  this  truly  good  man 
iqBpear  in  his  earnest  but  nugatory  pleadings 
with  God  to  spare  the  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain !  (Gen.  xviii.  2d,  seqq, ;)  and  how  must 
he  have  been  grieved  and  terror-struck  when, 
on  rising  early  in  the  morning,  he  looked 
toward  the  devoted  cities,  and  '  lo  the  smoke 
of  the  countiy  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace!' 

This  dreadful  visitation  may  have  been 
die  cause  why  Abraham,  in  order  to  be  more 
distant  from  the  dismal  scene,  removed 
southward  to  Gerar,  where  he  had  with  the 
king  (Abimblech)  a  similar  affair  to  that 
which  took  place  with  Pharaoh  respecting 
Sarah,  though  now  she  was  '  well  stricken 
in  age.' 

At  length  Sarah  brought  forth  Isaac,  who 
was  circumcised,  in  ob^ence  to  the  divine 
command,  when  eight  days  old.  Trouble, 
however,  follows  on  the  heels  of  joy;  for 
Ishmael,  probably  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
and  in  no  way  pleased  to  behold  a  compe- 
titor, mocks  at  the  event,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence expelled  from  home,  together  with 
Hagar  (Gen.  xxL  14).  For  Ishmael's  age 
when  thus  expelled,  comp.  xvL  16 ;  xvii.  23 ; 
and  xxi.  12,  20:  'the  lad,'  notwithstanding 
the  painters,  could  not  have  been  under 
fifteen  years  old. 

Abraham,  having  some  disagreement  with 
Abimelech  because  of  a  well  of  water,  makes 
peace  widi  him,  ratified  by  a  present  of  cat- 
de,  as  *a  witoess'  (Gen.  xxL  30),  and  by 
an  oath  on  each  side.  At  the  spot  where 
this  took  place,  which,  from  the  oath,  was 
called  Beersheba,  the  patriarch  planted  a 
grove,  and  '  called  there  on  the  name  of 
God,  the  everlasting  God;*  thus  reminding 
the  reader  of  his  piety,  and  showing  that 
groves  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
die  Almighty. 

Now  comes  the  sore  trial, — the  great 
event  of  Abraham's  life,  —  the  test  of  his 
piety  snd  faith.  He  is  commanded  of  God 
to  slay  Isaac  as  a  victim  in  sacrifice.  The 
narrative  itself  must  be  read.  It  is  too  con- 
cise to  be  condensed;  too  graphic  —  too 
real  to  be  touched  (Gen.  xxiL).  The  patri- 
arch proves  equal  to  die  temptation;  a 
substitute  is  found;  Isaac  lives;  and  con- 
firmation of  the  former  promise  is  made  on 
the  express  ground,  *  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  wiUiheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son.' 

The  shadows  of  night  begin  to  fall.  Sarah 
dies,  being  127  years  old,  in  Kiijath-arba, 
that  is  Hebron,  and  is  mourned  and  wept 
for  by  her  husband.  The  necessity  of  a 
burial-place  for  his  wife  brings  to  light  that 
Abraham,  though  *  a  mighty  prince,'  was  '  a 
stranger  and  aojounisi,'  no^  Uviixi^  «scik 
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ground  for  a  tomb,  in  a  land,  the  po8ae88io& 
of  the  whole  of  which  he  had  been  promised. 
By  am^gement  with  Ephron,  Abrahtm  pur- 
chases the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  Hebron,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  for  400  shekels 
of  silrer,  which  are  paid,  not  by  tale,  but  by 
weight;  the  bargain  being  condoded  'in 
the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,' '  at  the 
gate  of  the  city'  (Oen.  xxiii).  *Thu8  was 
made  sure  unto  Abraham '  *  the  field,  and 
the  care  therein,  and  all  the  trees  in  die 
field,  in  all  the  borders  round  about,'  '  for  a 
XMMsession  of  a  burying-place.' 

After  interring  Sarsh,  Abraham  becsme 
anxious  about  a  wife  fur  his  son.  He,  on 
this,  makes  a  solemn  engagement  with  the 
eldest  serrant  of  his  house  to  take  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  not  among  the  Canaanites,  but  from 
his  relations  in  Mesopotamia;  in  doing  which 
he  gives  us  reason  to  conclude  that  the  eldest 
house  servant  performed,  in  these  patriarchal 
days,  an  ofBce  similar  to  that  of  executors 
with  us.  The  result  is,  that  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus (Gen.  XT.  2)  goes  to  Mesopotamia, 
unto  the  city  of  Nshor  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and 
engages  for  Isaac  the  hand  of  Bebekah, 
Abraham's  grand  niece  (xxiv.  Id),  who,  ac- 
cordingly, becomes  the  young  man's  wife. 

Abraham  tlien  took  another  wife,  Keturah. 
She  bare  six  sons  (Gen.  xxr.  1---4),  who 
became  founders  of  so  many  Arab  tribes 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  L  19),  and  who  were  dis- 
missed from  the  paternal  home  towards  the 
east  country,  with  certain  presents,  as  being, 
together  with  Ishmael,  sons  of  the  concu- 
bines, that  is,  Hagar  and  Keturah  (xxv.  6) ; 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  care  which 
Abrsham  took  to  preserve  the  line  of  trans- 
mission intact  and  unmingled  in  Isaac ;  thus 
obeying  the  will  of  God,  who  had  declared, 
*In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called;*  — *My 
covensnt  will  I  establish  with  Isaac*  (Gen. 
xvii.  21 ;  xxL  12.  Rom.  ix.  7.  Heb.  xi.  18), 
and  showing  an  accordance  of  one  part  of 
the  sacred  narrative  with  another,  which 
must  tend  to  confirm  its  credibility,  as  being 
an  account  of  real  events. 

The  disposal  of  his  property  now  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  venerable  patriarch.  By 
some  formal  act  or  other,  having  the  efleot 
of  a  deed  of  gift  or  testament,  he  had  be- 
queathed the  substance  of  his  wealth  to 
Isaac,  before  he  sent  his  servant  to  solicit 
the  baud  of  Bebeksh  (Gen.  xxiv.  36 ;  comp. 
zxi.  10).  Accordingly,  contenting  himself 
with  making  presents  to  the  sons  of  his  con- 
cubines, who,  on  receiving  them,  were  dis- 
missed from  home  and  sent  eastward,  he 
seems,  ere  he  left  the  world,  to  have  put 
Isaac  into  possession  of  his  goods.  Having 
thus  accomplished  his  last  wishes,  Abraham, 
eonformably  with  the  divine  promise  (Gen. 
XT.  15),  died  'in  a  good  old  age,'  — 170 
jF»ar8(A.M.  8860;  A.C.  2188;  V.  1821),— 
»ad  wmagtbered  to  hia  people,  being  laid 


by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  tlie  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  (XXV.  8,  9),  leaving  behind  a  reputa- 
tion that  finds  no  equal  tibroughont  the  East, 
which  is  full  of  memorials  of  his  influence 
and  greatness.  Of  these  memorials  not  a 
few  are  perversions  and  corruptions  of  the 
realities  whence  they  are  taken:  yet  even 
these  serve  by  contrast  to  show  the  truth  and 
confirm  the  reality  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  Of  these  events  the  general  tenor 
is  so  natural,  simple,  and  unsophisticated ; 
the  narrative  is  so  congruent  with  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  a  primitive  age ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  patriarch  is  so  consistent 
harmonious,  and  entire,  —  a  gradoal  de- 
velopment, not  a  heap  of  di^ointed  and  nn- 
oonnected  facts,  —  9k^fe — something  really 
lived  —  a  transcript  of  a  human  being's 
experiences,  —  that  those  who  study  ti^ 
Biblical  records  in  their  own  light,  and 
not  in  the  light  of  theological  philosophies, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  rejecting  the 
theory  of  De  Wette  and  others;  namely, 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  He- 
brew epic;  and  may  with  the  writer  feel  a 
pleasure  in  the  conviction,  thal^  amidst 
the  scattered  fragments  and  discordant  no- 
tices of  early  profane  history,  the  sacred 
page  begins  to  shed  a  clear,  trustworthy, 
and  useftil  light  on  the  path  trodden  by  ho- 
man  kind,  some  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  this  fact  is  found  a  very 
high  eulogy  on  the  Bible,  which  its  firiends, 
as  well  as  its  detractors,  would  do  well  to 
ponder. 

Piety,  which  led  to  entire  trust  and  impli- 
cit obedience  towards  God,  and  prompted 
gentleness  and  justice  in  his  dealings  with 
man,  was  Abraham's  chief  characteristic. 
Converted  from  idolatry  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  he 
became  a  constant  and  unswerving  witness 
of  the  one  true  and  only  God ;  and  was,  in 
consequence,  honoured  as  the  great  father  of 
the  faithful,  whether  found  in  the  Jewish 
or  in  the  Christian  church.  Accordingly, 
Abraham  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  type  of  unshaken  confidence  and 
holy  submission  towards  God  (Rom.  iv.  2. 
Heb.  xi.  8) ;  while  to  be  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  so  great  a  personage  was  natu- 
rally accounted  the  highest  honour  and  the 
largest  happiness.  8o,  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day,  to  be  in 
Abrsham's  bosom — that  is,  to  have  a  place 
next  to  him  at  the  celestial  banquet  —  was  a 
figure  denoting  tlie  ei^oyment  of  the  bliss 
of  heaven.  The  same  estimation  of  Abra- 
ham led  the  Jews  to  be  proud  of  their 
descent  from  him,  and  to  boast  of  being 
Abrsham's  seed  (John  viii.  83). 

The  fact  that  religiousness  was  the  essen- 
tia] feature  of  the  patriarch's  character  may 
serve  to  make  apparent  God's  own  way  of 
carrying  forward  human  civilisation.  Doubt- 
less, Piovldenoe  works  lot  iSbaX  igRn^^oM  \i% 
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▼arioas  instnimentalities ;  bat,  when  God 
elects  and  sets  op  a  special  agency,  it  is 
not  Egyptian  art,  but  patriarchal  piety  — 
the  aimple  manners  of  home  and  of  rural 
life — nooriahed,  strengthened,  and  refined 
by  a  warm  and  operatiye  faith.  This  fact 
seems  to  teach  us,  that  religion  most  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  true  social  advancement  It 
is  not  to  Greece  nor  Italy,  but  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Judea,  that  we  owe  our  religion,  and 
what  is  best  and  most  durable  in  our  civili- 
sation. Man  may  spare  the  pleasures  of  taste; 
but  he  cannot  Utc  and  be  happy  without  the 
sentiments  of  piety,  and  the  principle  of 
obedience. 

The  nature  of  true  and  acceptable  faith 
is  exemplified  in  Abraham,  —  *  the  friend  of 
God.'  If  compared  with  the  views  which 
are  entertained  by  enlightened  Christians, 
Abraham's  idea  of  God  was  very  limited  and 
mdimental;  for  though  he  may  have  had 
some  shadowy  notion  of  God's  spirituality 
and  omnipresence,  yet  it  was  mostly  as  his 
God,  —  the  God  of  his  family,  —  that  the 
patriarch  regarded  the  Creator.  Yet  his  im- 
perfect and  defective  knowledge  falling  as 
good  seed  into  good  ground,  brought  forth 
3kat  tmst,  that  confidence,  that  love  towards 
God,  which  prompted  to  obedience,  and  made 
its  poasessorwilling  to  sacrifice  even  his  fond- 
est affections  and  his  dearest  hopes,  in  com- 
pliance with  what  appeared  to  him  the  divine 
wilL  Such  is  the  chsracter  of  all  genuine 
linth,  idiieh  is  very  dissimilar  to  mere  opi- 
nion, with  which  it  is  often  confounded; 
and  thus  we  see,  that  true  religion  is  as  old 
as  at  least  the  patriarch  Abraham.  As  he 
pleased  God,  so  may  we. 

Moat  important  for  mankind  was  the  call 
of  Abcaham.  It  was  one  of  those  events  on 
whidi  human  destiny  is  found  firom  time  to 
time  to  hinge.  Idolatry  was  all  but  univer- 
saL  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  Lad 
aeaiiy  vanished  from  the  earth.  Egypt,  the 
centre  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life, 
wonhlpped  even  the  lowest  animals.  There 
it  was  folly  proved  how  little  man  can  do  for 
himself  in  regard  to  the  solemn  obligations 
of  duty,  and  the  high  hopes  and  destiny  of 
the  religious  life.  But  God  chose  Abraham, 
and  a  new  era  began  which  will  never  come 
to  an  end ;  for  Jesus  finished  what  Abraham 
commenced.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the 
aeries  of  biographical  pictures  begins  with 
one  which  is  so  pleasing  and  so  ennobling  as 
that  of  Abraham.  Had  the  dispositions 
wliich  actuated  him  been  shared  by  all  who 
came  afterwards,  we  should  not  have  found 
the  great  life-roU  of  humanity  blotted,  blur- 
red, and  disgraced  by  such  names  as  Alexan- 
der, Nero,  and  Napoleon. 

Already,  at  the  times  of  Abraham,  had  the 
world  made  some  decided  progress  in  civili- 
1 ;  a  knowledge  of  wJu'cZr,  so  far  bs  it  ia 
9  mmi  Mtiuiietaiy',  w»  awe  to  the  di- 


vinely illnminated  pages  of  the  Bible.  The 
most  useful  arts  of  life  had  long  been  in- 
vented, and  were  in  general  use.  Those 
large  societies  of  men  which  are  called 
nations  were  gradually  forming  themselves 
on  spots  which  were  determined  by  a  regard 
to  the  natural  limits  and  advantages  afforded 
by  seas,  rivers,  and  mountain-ranges.  And, 
as  men  fixed  themselves  in  different  places 
np  and  down  the  earth,  so  did  diey  become 
more  and  more  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  continually  increasing  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, which  led  to  other  alienating  diver- 
sities in  social  usages,  and  in  religious 
opinions  and  observances.  The  first  em- 
pires were  thus  founded,  and  the  great 
question  of  human  education  began  to  be 
seriously  worked  out  War  had  begun  its 
desolations ;  slavery  was  quietly  but  effectu- 
ally wasting  human  energies  away,  perverting 
the  natural  relations  of  life.  The  union  of 
the  sexes,  which  is  the  great  hinge  of  man's 
highest  good,  was  uncertain  and  ill-regulated. 
Hospitality  had  assumed  a  distinguished 
posidon,  and  sheds  a  mild  lustre  over  these 
early  days ;  but  if,  from  such  a  tent  as  tliat 
of  Abraham,  we  turn  to  the  world  at  large, 
we  behold  scarcely  any  other  virtue  in  a  high 
condition,  and  such  vices  abounding  as  easy 
abundance  and  extreme  leisure  may  produce, 
under  the  aid  of  burning  skies,  vivid  imagi- 
nations, and  uncontrollable  passions. 

The  sacrifice  of  his  son,  demanded  of  Abra- 
ham, has  given  occasion  to  many  objections, 
most  of  which  have  arisen  from  falsely  view- 
ing the  subject  through  the  atmosphere  of 
modem  times.  As  a  means  of  putting  Abra- 
ham's reliance  on  God  to  the  test,  it  was  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  and  appropriate,  seeing 
that  the  child  was  demanded,  which  God  had 
openly  and  extraordinarily  given.  The  Power 
that  had  bestowed  Isaac  on  parents  advanced 
in  years  was,  Abraham  may  well  have  felt, 
both  willing  and  able  to  do  *  all  things  well,* 
and  make  *all  things  work  together  for  good.' 
To  have  faltered  would  have  betrayed  a  weak- 
ness of  moral  character,  ill  befitting  one  who 
had  been  so  signally  favoured  of  God.  Un- 
questioning, undoubting  reliance  on  God  was 
Abraham's  duty,  and  ii  proved  his  *  crown 
of  rejoicing.'  He  was  tried,  and  was  found 
faithful.  In  his  fidelity,  he  remains  a  model 
to  all  generations,  though  the  specific  sacri- 
fice required  of  him  is  required  no  more. 
Yet  the  principle  remains  the  same.  Our 
Lord  gave  expression  to  it  when  he  said, 
—  *He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me*  (Matt  x. 
87).  Without  sacrifices  there  is  no  true 
religion.  Without  trial  there  is  no  conscious 
strength.  We  have  no  proof  that  we  love 
Christ,  till  we  have  surrendered  soma  c\ict- 
ished  thing  on  his  behalf,  1\  \a  «^  'h%xi«l>32L 
delosion  to  regard  xeUgioii  aa  an  «as^  ^2b^ii%. 
Henoe  the  sopexfleieUt^f  ^aX  -v^iv^vIla^  ^« 
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oonyendonaliim,  the  fear  of  man»  and  the 
forgetftilxiMs  of  Ood.  Hit  Teligion  is  to 
wrtrj  €00  hi*  ohief  eonoezD,   and  oaght 


to  be  his  chief  care.  We  subjoin  a  Tiew 
ci  the  family  of  Terab,  embracing  the  twelTt 
tribes ;  — 


(Ketnrah)  (Hagar) 

South  Jnbians.       Ihuuxl. 


Esau. 


Edomitet. 


(Bilhab) 

^     I 
Daf. 

Napbtali. 


^Leah) 

Bbubbh. 
SiMtoir. 
Lbti. 

JUDAH. 

isaachab. 
Zebulok. 
(Dinah) 


TEBAH. 
ABBAHAK 

{sarah} 

ISAAO. 
(Bebekah) 

JACOB. 


and  NAHOB. 

(MUcali) 

Bbthubl, 

Bebekah  and  Labaa 


(Rachel) 


(ZUpsh) 

Oad. 
Asbbb. 


JOSBPH 
BBHJAMIir. 


iBfanaseeh. 
Ephraim. 


Abraham*t  hoiom  (Lnke  ztL  23)  denotes 
the  place  where  happy  and  immortal  spirits 
dweU.  The  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
the  Jews,  imitating  the  customs  of  their 
Western  masters,  used  to  recline,  while  at 
feasts;  namely,  leaning  on  the  elbow  and 
the  haunch,  each  guest  below  his  neighbour, 
80  that  the  head  of  one  lay  towards  and  near 
the  bosom  of  another.  The  place  of  honour 
was  next  to  the  master  of  the  feast — that  is, 
in  his  bosom.  The  term  bosom  was  used  in 
a  larger  sense  than  is  customary  with  us; 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  body  covered  by 
a  fold  of  die  long  flowing  robe,  which,  being 
taken  up  by  the  extremity,  was  thrown  over 
the  left  arm,  so  as  to  form  a  large  fold  or 
bosom,  in  which  articles  of  use  and  value 
were  carried.  Abraham,  as  the  '  friend  of 
Ood/  is  represented  in  the  parable  (Luke 
zvi.  22)  as  presiding  at  the  *  feast  of  fat 
things/  having  near  him  the  special  favour- 
ite of  Ood.  This  was  in  agreement  with 
current  ideas,  which  set  forth  heaven  as  a 
place  of  social  eiijoyment,  in  which  were 
gathered  together  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  an  innumerable  company  of  just  men 
made  perfect  (Matt  viiL  11.  John  xiiL  23; 
zxi  20).  From  the  phrase  now  explained, 
the  reader  may  form  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  when  the  Bon  of  Ood  is  said 
to  be  in  the  boFom  of  the  Father  (John  i 
JB)i  for,  as  the  *  bosom-finend'  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  utmost  intimaey  and  eonfidenee^ 
80  waa  Jesus  put  into  possession  of  the  di- 
vine will  in  all  its  secrets,  as  well  as  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  comprehension. 

ABSALOM  (H.  father  of  peace.  A.  M. 
4528;  A.O.  1020;  V.  1032),  David's  third 
son,  whose  mother  was  Maaoah,  the  daughter 
of  Talmai  king  of  Oeshur — a  district  lying 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Syria,  which  formed  still  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  a  }>etty  kingdom  (2  Sam.  iiL  3 ; 
ziii.  37;  xiv.  23).  Absalom  possessed  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  distinguished 
for  a  fine  and  copious  head  of  hair  (2  Sam. 
ziv.  25,  20).  Enraged  at  his  brother  Am- 
non,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ravished 
Tamar  his  sister,  Absalom,  not  improbably 
remembering  that  Amnon  was  by  birth  his 
father^s  successor,  took  occasion,  after  hav- 
ing long  concealed  his  animosity,  of  a  sheep- 
shearing,  which  he  observed  with  festivity  in 
Baal-hazor,  in  Ephraim,  on  an  estate  of  hii 
own,  to  slay,  by  means  of  his  servants,  the 
guilty  man.  After  this,  he  fled  for  ahelter 
to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Oeshur, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Near  the 
end  of  this  time,  David  desired  to  see  Ab- 
salom; a  ieeling  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
earnest  pleadings  of  the  '  wise  woman  of 
Tekoah,'  whom  Joab  employed  to  further  his 
views  with  the  king;  so  that  that  minister 
was  himself  commissioned  to  visit  Oeshur, 
in  order  to  bring  back  Absalom,  who  was 
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not,  howerer,  admitted  into  the  royal  pre- 
tence for  the  space  of  two  years.  Absalom, 
weary  of  this  disgrace,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail with  Joab  to  use  his  influence  again 
with  David;  and,  failing  in  his  requests,  he 
iniqnitously  and  revengefully  caused  his  ser- 
vants to  set  on  fire  a  field  of  barley  belonging 
to  Joab.  The  minister,  however,  3rielded  to 
fear  what  he  had  refhsed  to  entreaty  —  saw 
&e  king,  and  interceded  widi  him  for  his  son, 
who  was  accordingly  restored  to  favour. 

The  high  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Absalom, 
which  had  been  imperfectly  repressed  under 
difficulty,  now,  when  he  was  in  the  fdll  sun- 
shine of  his  father's  court,  broke  forth  with 
ardour.  He  procured  a  splendid  equipage 
—  chariots  and  horses,  with  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him ;  who,  as  needs  might  be,  would 
serve  for  use  or  show.  Thus  prepared,  he 
began  to  court  the  people,  hearing  their  le- 
gal complaints,  listening  to  their  social 
grievances,  and  even  saluting  with  a  kiss 
each  person  who  came  to  do  him  homage ; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  David  was 
blameworthy  in  having  appointed  no  one  to 
hear  and  redress  wrongs,  and  that,  if  he 
were  judge  in  the  land,  justice  should  be 
fully  and  impartially  administered.  '  So 
Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
IsraeL'  When  he  had  advanced  his  prepara- 
tions ( *  after  forty  years,'  probably  four  years : 
see  Kennicott),  he  asked  his  father's  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  Hebron,  in  order  to 
pay  a  vow  which  he  had  promised  whUe  at 
Geshor.  The  permission  was  granted.  Quit- 
ting Jerusalem  with  200  confidential  friends, 
who  ^pear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  in- 
tention, he  sent  secret  despatches  throughout 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  the  efiect,  that,  on 
a  given  signal,  they  should  all  declare,  *  Ab- 
iilom  reigneth  in  Hebron.'  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  to  his  side  Ahithophel  of 
Gikli,  in  Judah,  whose  counsels  David  tried 
to  coontervail,  by  inducing  Hushai  to  get 
into  the  confidence  of  AbsaJom,  in  order  to 
betray  hia  secrets.  David,  however,  aware 
that  the  conspiracy  was  most  formidable, 
quitted  JerusiJem,  which  his  traitorous  son 
occupied,  and  proceeded,  under  the  advice 
of  Ahithophel,  to  commence  his  royal  func- 
tions, by  taking  possession  of  David's  harem. 
A  council  being  called,  Ahithophel  ofiered 
to  take  a  force,  and  complete  the  war  by 
destroying  David,  to  which  Absalom  wickedly 
consented.  Hushai,  however,  was  called  in, 
who  advised  a  general  muster  of  troops,  so 
as  to  blot  out,  not  David  only,  but  all  his 
partisans.  This  plan  was  finally  adopted; 
intelligence  of  which  determination  was  de- 
spatched to  David  by  HushaL  A  great  battle 
was  fought  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  near 
the  Jordan,  in  which  20,000  men  fell.  While 
yet  the  result  was  in  suspense,  Absalom, 
hurrying  along  on  a  mule,  in  the  ardour  of 
battle,  was  caught  '  in  the  thick  boughs  of  a 
fieal  oak'  (a  terebinth  tree),  and,  his  beast 


going  from  under  him,  he  was  left  suspended 
firom  the  tree;  on  hearing  which,  Joab  took 
three  darts,  and  thrust  them  through  the 
heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in 
the  midst  of  the  oak;  thus  delivering  his 
royal  master  from  a  treasonable  son,  and 
taking  vengeance  on  one  who  had  set  his 
property  on  fire.  After  this,  an  act  of  wan- 
ton cruelty  took  place,  —  'ten  young  men 
that  bare  Joab's  armour,  compassed  about 
and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him.'  The 
news  of  the  yoimg  man's  death  was  borne  to 
the  king  (die  narrative  found  in  2  Sam. 
xviii.  19 — 82,  is  beautifully  graphic),  who, 
on  receiving  it,  was  much  moved,  and  went 
up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept: 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  '0  my  son 
Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom!  my 
son,  my  son !'  (2  Sam.  xviiL  83). 

A  reckless  ambition  was  the  (diief  feature 
in  Absalom's  character.  This  ambition 
prompted  him  to  erect  a  pillar  in  order  to 
perpetuate  his  name  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  10, 
8;  comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  in  the  event  of 
his  children  being  killed.  This  pillar  (of 
marble),  which  bore  the  name  of  Absalom's 
Hand  (a  figure  of  a  hand,  surmounting  pil- 
lars of  this  kind,  denoted  power  and  skUl), 
was  in  the  king's  dale,  a  short  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  That  which  is  now  shown  in 
the  vale  of  Jehosaphat  as  Absalom's  Pillar 
—  a  pyramidal  stone  structure  —  is  proved 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  date,  by  its 
Ionic  colonnade,  though  it  may  stand  near 
the  same  place  where  Absalom  erected  the 
original  structure,  but  cannot  be  the  tomb  of 
that  prince;  since,  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  17,  we 
are  hiformed  that,  immediately  after  the 
battle,  his  enemies  '  took  Absalom,  and  cast 
him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a 
very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him.' 

Absalom  erected  his  own  monument,  and 
was  buried  ignominiously  in  a  hole  dug  in 
haste.  He  tried  to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  a 
pillar — he  really  made  his  name  infamous 
by  his  rebellion.  The  record  in  books  tells 
its  tale  when  stones  and  marble  are  no  more. 
Personal  beauty  is  a  questionable  good,  may 
prove  a  snore,  and,  when  disgraced  by 
wicked  acts,  excites  no  higher  feeling  than 
commiseration.  Absalom's  passions  were 
his  master;  and  so  imperious  did  they  prove, 
that  they  mode  him  raise  his  impious  hand 
against  even  the  author  of  his  owu  existence. 

ABSOLUTION  (L.  freeing  from)  is,  as 
a  word,  not  found  in  the  Bible ;  but  ecclesi- 
astics have  used  it  to  describe  a  scriptural 
fact ;  namely,  the  absolving  of  men  from  sin, 
or  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  is  undoubted 
that  the  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles  a  power 
to  remit  sins.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
that  power  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way 
than  by  diligently  studying,  and  comparing 
together,  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
it  is  mentioned.    Withoulliiei^  «ii\Aim%'m\A 
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the  details  of  the  subject,  we  may  adduce,  as 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  the  great 
scriptural  principle,  that  no  one  can  forgave 
sins  but  God  (Mark  iL  7);  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  act  of  Uie  apostles  in  remitting 
sins  was  merely  ministerial  and  declaratory. 
As  such  was  it  limited  to  those  to  whom  the 
office  was  delegated.    Of  this  kind  is  the 
act  of  Nathan   (2  Sam.  xiL  13),  when  he 
said  to  the  repentant  David,  —  'The  Lord 
hath  put  away  thy  sin:  thou  shalt  not  die' 
(Matt  xTi.  10;  xviu.  18.  John  xx.  23).    If 
absolution  consisted   in  actually  forgiving 
sins,  then  no  one  but  He,  who  blowing  the 
heart  knows  also  whether  the  mind  has  come 
into  a  suitable  state,  can  forgive  sins.    If  it 
consisted  in  remitting9.the  penalty  of  sin, 
then  only  He  who  knows  the  bearings,  ten- 
dencies, and  effects  of  his  own  punitive  and 
remedial  measures,  can  forgive  sins.    If  it 
lay  in  the  announcement  of  pardon,  then 
can  that  announcement  be  made  by  man  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  may  have  received 
special  delegation  for  the  purpose.      The 
remission  of  sins  is  obviously  an  individual 
favour,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the 
state  of  an  individual's  soul:   and  conse- 
quently, apart  fh>m  a  formal  divine  com- 
mission, it  can  have  no  existence.    Yet  this, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  earthly  functions, 
have  men,  placed  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
claimed  to  exercise.    The  claim  should  be 
proved  before  it  is  conceded,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  very  close  connection  between 
the  two  propositions — 'The  apostles  for- 
gave sins;'  *  therefore  A.  B.,  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  the  power  to  forgive 
sins.'      There  is  here  a  great  logical  gulf 
which  cannot  be  filled  up  by  other  assump- 
tions  —  such  as  that  A.  B.,  whose  whole 
manner  of  life  is  dissunilar  to  that  which  an 
apostle  led,  is  a  spiritual  successor  of  the 
apostles.    But  if  the  inference  should  be 
allowed,  what  does  the  term  '  successor' 
mean,  and  what  does  it  prove  ?    If  a  line  of 
transmitted  spiritual  influence  is  intended, 
you  must  show  the  commencement  of  that 
line,  and  its  unbroken  continuance  down  to 
yourself;  which  can  in  no  way  be  done,  and 
which  cannot  even  be   attempted,  without 
begging  the  very  point  whidi  has  to  bo 
proved.    The  priesthood  proves  its  priestly 
character  by  assuming  that  priestly  character 
itself.    The  modem  doctrine  touching  the 
power  to  remit  sins  is  one  vast  assumption. 
ABSTINENCE    (L.    keeping  from),   the 
practice  of  self-denial,  either  occasional  or 
continued.    Abstinence  took  its  rise  partly 
in  those  notions  of  religion  which  represent 
the  Deity  as  being  conciliated  by  the  pain 
and  privation  whidi  his  creatures  undergo ; 
partly  also  in  considerations  connected  with 
healUi ;  for  abstaining  fh>m  gratifications  in 
MTtain  conditions  of  the  body  ser?es  to  re- 
Mtai9  it  to  its  ordinarj  BoandneBB  and  vigour, 
^^P^oiaUj  wbm  it  btm  been  impaired  by 


excess.  So  far,  too,  as  the  foregoing  of  or- 
dinary pleasures  may  act  beneficially  on  the 
moral  feelings,  the  practice  of  occasional 
abstinejire  may  have  been  enforced  by  con- 
siderations drawn  firom  practical  religion. 
But  abstinence  can  be  looked  on  in  no 
higher  light  than  as  a  negative  good,  a  need- 
Itd  remedy,  a  means  of  reparation ;  and  must 
disappear  in  proportion  as  that  sanctity  of 
character  in  Uiought,  word,  and  deed,  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  not  least  among  the  aims 
and  the  achievements  of  the  gospeL 

Various  kinds  of  abstinence  may  be  found 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  Qen.  ix.  4, 
blood  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  as  containing 
the  life ;  an  inhibition  which  is  repeated  in 
Lev.  ilL  17,  fat  being  also  forbidden  —  (*  All 
the  fat  is  the  Lord's'),  which  was  to  be  burnt 
That  which  died  of  itself,  or  was  torn  by  wfld 
beasts,  was  not  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xxii.  8). 
The  hoUow  of  the  thigh  was  forbidden  food, 
because  it  was  the  part  by  touching  which, 
the  angel  prevailed  in  wrestling  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxii.  32).  Indeed  whole  classes  of 
animals  were  prohibited  (Cleait).  (Lev.  xL) 
The  Hebrews  were  to  abstain  firom  food  par- 
taken on  occasion  of  idolatrous  sacrifices ; 
since  to  partake  thereof  would  have  been  to 
give  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  pollutions 
of  Heathenism  (Numb.  xxv.  2,  $e^.  Exod. 
zxxiv.  15.  Ps.  cvL  2H).  Owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Aaron's  sons, 
probably  in  indulging  to  excess,  wine  was 
forbidden  to  the  priests  when  they  were 
about  to  go  into  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x.  0), 
When  any  man  took  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite. 
— '  He  shall  separate  himself  firom  wine  and 
strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  oi 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink;  neither 
shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat 
moist  grapes  or  dried :  all  the  days  of  his 
separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made 
of  the  vine-tree  from  the  kernels  even  to  the 
husk.'  The  Nazarite  was  also  to  abstain 
from  shaving  (Numb.  vi.  2—12).  The  Re- 
chsbites  abstained  firom  wine  and  strong 
drink  at  the  command  of  their  ancestor  Jona- 
dab,  a  man  of  fervent  piety  and  strong  seal 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6 — 10.   2  Kings  x.  16). 

The  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
which  they  had  practised  while  Jews,  the 
primitive  converts  from  the  Jewish  Church 
to  Christianity  thought  that  they  themselves^ 
as  weU  as  converts  from  Heathenism,  were 
still  bound  rigidly  to  observe.  This  quea- 
tion  troubled  tlie  early  church,  and  oce^ 
sioned  the  first  Christian  synod  which 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  relaxed  the  ce- 
remonial bond  —  laying  *  no  greater  burden 
than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  absuin 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  firom  things  strangled,  and  firom  fornica- 
tion' (Acts  XV.  20).  The  decree  did  not 
suffice  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  termination, 
and  muclk  bad  ie«\in\^  uid.  Wkib^cality  arose 
in  couBequenoe;  wYn.di,'howv(«c«  ^ooaAsEt  ^da 
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ice  of  God,  was  made  to  con- 
welfare  of  the  church  at  large ; 
r,  if  we  consider,  as  one  of  its 
ble  and  comprehensive  defence 
ibcrty  which  it  drew  from  the 
Bom.xiv.:  see  also  1  Cor.  viii.). 

quarter,  probably  from  ascetics 
h  Heathenism,  came  a  require- 
^dnence  even  from  marriage, 
reprobates  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3 — 5 ; 
"8  down  the  general  principle, 
sreatnre  of  God  is  good,  and 
I  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
'  Asceticism,  however,  seems 
se  which  is  incidental  to  man 

of  civilisation,  and  under  all 
eligion ;  and  so  abstinence  of 
B  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
practised  and  enjoined  even  in 
lurch  of  Christ,  as  of  peculiar 
falue  in  the  sight  of  God ;  not- 

tbe  clear,  full,  and  unmistake- 
on  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 

the  Egyptian  thorn),  the  proper 
wood,  termed  in  Scripture  Shit- 
d  which  is  a  mere  transference 
s  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
NUoticfif  was  called  Shittah  in 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
plying  the  materials  out  of  which 
red  in  the  Mosaic  worship  were 
.  XXV.  b ;  xxvi.  15 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 
r.  7,  24;  xxxvii.  1.  Dent  x.  8). 
istinguish  two  kinds  of  acacia, 
vera;  and,  II.  the  Acacia  Ara- 
Septuagint  has  translated  the 
[I  very  appropriately,  as  *  incor- 
i  ;*  the  fact  being  tliat  it  is  very 
therefore  eminently  suited  to 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
indigenous  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
ind  it  growing  wild  near  Mount 
Acacia  vera,  which  yields  the 
:um  Arabic,  has  spines  growing 
forms  a  tree  thirteen  or  fourteen 
f  inelegant  appearance.  The 
tea  is  not  unlike  the  former, 
the  acacia  is  exceedingly  hard, 
fhen  it  is  old,  it  is  nearly  as 
ly.  It  was  therefore  much  es- 
.tiquity,  and  used  in  ship-build- 
8ts  are  acquainted  with  nearly 
id  species  of  the  acacia,  which 
rarmer  parts  of  the  world. 
[H.  an  enclosure),  the  modem 
ere,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
.  i.  31,  under  this  the  early  name 
but  in  and  after  the  time  of  the 
L  5, 15)  it  was  called  Plolemais 
I.  From  the  passage  in  Judges, 
at  it  originally  formed  a  part  of 
of  Asher,  which  stretched  north 
d  from  Mount  Carmel,  at  the 
h  Aecho  lies;  and,  doubtless, 
WtDgtb  of  the  place,  which  has 


since  been  more  than  once  proved,  was  the 
cause  why  that  tribe  did  not  expel  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  a  large 
city,  with  a  fine  harbour,  protected  on  three 
sides  by  lofty  hills,  of  which  Moimt  Carmel 
lies  to  the  south,  runmng  far  out  into  the 
sea.  The  place  was  not  far  from  the  month 
of  the  little  river  Belus.  It  still  forms  the 
best  haven  on  the  Syrian  coast;  is  the  key  of 
Galilee,  and  the  termination  of  the  caravan 
line  which  extended  from  Damascus  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Emperor  Claudius  pre- 
sented its  inhabitants  with  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  whence  the  place  acquired 
the  name  of  Colonia  Claudii  Csesaris  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  12,  2.  1  Maccab.  x.  56 ;  xi.  22). 
By  the  natives  it  is  still  called  by  its  origins- 
name.  In  1832  the  town  was  severely  in- 
jured during  a  siege  of  six  months,  carried 
on  by  Ibn^iim  Pasha.  In  1840  Admiral 
Stopford  bombarded  the  place  for  some  hours, 
when  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  ezplosion  of 
the  powder  magazine. 

ACELDAMA  {C,  field  of  bhod)-— a  fiece 
of  ground  which  had  before  been,  and  was 
called,  *  a  pottei's  field,'  from  supplying  ma- 
terials for  pottery — received  this  name  from 
the  fact,  ^at  the  money  which  Judas  had 
received  for  betraying  Christ,  and  which  he 
returned  into  the  hiuids  of  the  priests,  was 
expended  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  the 
ground,  as  a  burial-place  for  Jews  from  dis- 
tant lands, — on  the  aUegation  that  tlie  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  being  tlie  price  of  blood, 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  temple  treasury. 
Thus  do  baseness  and  a  certain  religious 
scrupulosity  sometimes  go  together  in  the 
same  breast  They  who  polluted  their  souls 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  would  not  soil  tlicir 
hands  with  the  returned  bribe  with  which 
they  had  bought  their  victim's  life.  The 
piece  of  land  was  of  small  value,  having 
been  exhausted  in  making  pottery  ware.  It 
lay  southward  of  Jerusalem.  There  still 
remains  on  the  spot  a  charnel-house.  Su- 
perstition gave  the  notion,  that  the  soil  de- 
stroyed corpses  in  a  day  or  two ;  for  which 
purpose,  ship-loads  of  it  were,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  transported  to  Pisa  in  Italy, 
in  order  to  be  spread  over  the  famous  ceme- 
tery there. 

ACHAN  (H.  troubler)  —  called  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  7,  *Achar,  the  troubler  of  Israel' — was  the 
son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He 
ventured,  in  spite  of  the  divine  prohibition 
(Josh.  vi.  17),  to  appropriate  to  himself  some 
of  tlie  booty  ('the  accursed  thing')  acquired 
at  the  fall  of  Jericho ;  and  hence  brought  on 
the  IsraeUtes,  who  expected  any  thing  but  a 
reverse,  a  severe  defeat  before  the  town  of 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.).  On  tliis,  a  kind  of  ordeal 
was  appointed,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  the 
person  was  that  had  bronchi  the  drtVn^  v(i%«t 
on  the  Israelites.  The  reanll  waa  OaaX  Ks^«si 
'was  taken,'  who,  thus  ioimd  goiiVj  ^^  ^^ 
con  feased  his  ain,  dedazed  ^Utkt  %i^<^*%  \a 
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bad  secreted,  and  where  they  lay.  The  plan- 
der  was  found ;  and  thus,  full  proof  of  his 
guilt  being  had,  the  unhappy  man  was  stoned, 
and  then  burned,  together  with  the  booty, 
and  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  oxen,  his 
asses,  his  sheep,  tent,  and  all  that  he  had,  in 
the  valley  of  Achor  {trouble),  in  the  valley, 
that  is,  which  was  after  this  event  so  named ; 
thus  denoting  the  sad  event,  with  its  cause, 
which  there  took  place  (see  Josh.  vii.  20; 
Gomp.  Hos.  ii.  15.  Isa.  Ixv.  10). 

ACHAIA  (G.) — originally  termed  ^^ta- 
lea,  or  *  the  coast'  —  denoted,  in  its  narrower 
appUcation,  the  strip  of  land  which  stretches 
along  the  north-west  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
but,  in  a  wider  sense,  indicated  the  entire 
country  of  Greece  (except  Thessaly) :  in  tlte 
time  to  which  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  refer,  it  was  a  province  under  tlie 
government  of  Rome ;  having  given  name  to 
all  Greece  from  the  time  when  the  Achsans 
took  the  lead,  and  the  Achaean  league  was 
formed,  in  tlie  year  140  before  Christ.  Greece, 
undor  the  Komons,  was  strictly  divided  into 
two  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia:  the 
first  comprised  the  coimtry  to  the  nortli ;  the 
second,  Uie  country  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Sinus  Ambracius  to  the  Sinus 
Maliacus;  that  is,  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to 
that  of  Volo. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces  under 
the  Roman  empire  —  the  senatorial  and  the 
imperial.  A  senatorial  province  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul,  appointed  by  the  senate ;  au 
imperial  province  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator, appointed  by  the  emperor.  At  first, 
Achaia  was  a  senatorial  province ;  Tiberius 
changed  it  into  an  imperial  one ;  but  it  was 
given  back  by  Claudius  to  the  senate.  To 
tliis  latter  periodGallio  belongs  ( Actsxviii.  12. 
Rom.  XV.  20.  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8), 
who  is  denominated  in  the  Acts  proconsul, 
with  a  strict  propriety,  which  proves  tliat  the 
author  wrote  from  actual  knowledge,  in  a 
case  where  changes,  at  no  distant  intervals, 
might  have  convicted  an  impostor  of  fraud. 

ACHMETHA  (C.  summer  place),  a  forti- 
fied place  in  Media,  tliat  some  identify  with 
Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media,  which  was 
a  summer's  residence  of  the  Median  kings 
(Ezra  vi.  2). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  THE.— 
A  work  which  is  commonly  accounted  the 
fiAh  historical  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  details  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
titles,  which  the  scriptural  compositions  bear, 
rest  not  on  the  authority  of  the  authors  of 
those  books,  but  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
So  the  title,  *  the  Acts,  or  doings,  of  the 
Apostles,'  has  in  itself  no  anthority ;  nor  is  it 
a  correct  description  of  the  book  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  since  that  writing  relates  only 
a  part  of  tlie  acts  of  the  apostles;  after  a 
ceruin  period,  aJmoat  exclusively  those  of 
Aa^    Indeed,  Peter  Mud  Paul  are  the  two 


great  personages  which  appear  in  the  work— 
Peter,  from  chap.  ii.  to  xii.;  Paul,  from  chap, 
xiii.  to  xxviii :  other  actors  are  only  occasional 
and  subordinate.  The  book,  in  reality,  con* 
tains  a  brief,  and  by  no  means  complete, 
account  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  spread  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Christ.  Its  con- 
tents, however,  render  its  worth  inestimable. 
Though  it  does  not  furnish  all  we  might 
desire,  we  do  not  mend  our  position,  by 
gratuitous  assumptions  and  false  pretensions. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
roan,  to  take  Gml's  bounties  as  they  are 
offered  to  him,  and  improve  them  to  the  ut- 
most God's  wisdom  and  goodness  are  fre- 
quently displayed  even  more  in  withholding 
than  in  giving. 

The  passages  are  numerous  which  serve  lo 
show  that  the  object  of  the  work  is  what  we 
have  indicated;  but  the  words  of  the  risen 
Saviour  (Acts  i.  8),  —  *  Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you,  and  ye  shtdl  be  witnesses  unto  me  both 
in  Jerusalem,  uud  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sa- 
moria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  2)art  of  the 
earth,' — set  forth,  at  the  some  time,  the  great 
object  of  the  apostles'  lives,  and  tlie  great 
purpose  which  tlie  author  of  tlie  book  had 
before  him.  A  brief  outline  of  the  contents 
of  *  The  Acts'  will  show  both  its  value,  and 
the  tnith  of  the  remark  we  have  just  made. 

Having  referred  to  the  former  treatise,  that 
is,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and 
given  a  verj-  brief  simimiiry  of  its  contents, 
the  author  proceeds  to  take  up  the  tliread  of 
the  narrative  at  the  x)oiut  where  it  had  been 
dropped.  And  here  the  importance  of  the 
work  appears  incalculable.  The  scattered 
disciples  are  found  uuitcd.  What  has  brought 
them  together  ?  Here  is  the  hinge  on  which 
tlie  histor}'  and  the  fate  of  Cliristionity  turned. 
How  happy  a  thing  is  it  tliat  we  have  the 
statement  and  tebliuiony  of  a  trustworthy  his- 
torian! Whence  grew  the  church  of  Christ? 
From  visions  and  dreams  ?  —  from  fanati- 
cism ?  —  from  selfishness  ?  —  from  a  love  of 
power?  It  grew  from  a  fact:  tliis  was  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  —  the  fact  that  Clirist 
had  risen  from  the  tomb,  and  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The 
writer  states  most  explicitly  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Jesus.  He  adds  visible 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  benign  activity; 
for  Jesus,  he  says,  'showed  himself  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs, 
being  seen  of  the  disciples  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God*  (i.  3).  The  ascension  of 
Christ  is  then  distinctly  narrated  as  an  object 
of  sight.  There  follows  another  proof  of  the 
existence  of  tlie  risen  Messiah,  and  of  tlie  con- 
cern he  took  in  the  foundation  of  his  king- 
dom ;  for,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  the  Spirit 
is  poured  out  on  the  assembled  infant  church, 
80  that  its  members  could  not  doubt  that 
their  Master  waa  «\iN«,  «xid.  tixat  it  was  hif 
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'•  win  that  they  should  live  and  die 
nrtfaeranee  of  the  gospel.  The  im- 
'  ufaidi  the  apostles  attached,  from 

to  their  position  and  work,  is  seen 
iwl,  that,  before  ever  they  address 
rM  to  their  duties,  they  proceed 
9  fill  up  their  body,  by  electing  (by 
I  In  place  of  the  traitor  Judas;  so 
original  number  fixed  by  Jesus  might 
rokni  in  upon,  but  there  might  be 
mn  who  hati  *eompanied  with  the 

and  his  followers  all  the  time  tliat 
1  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst  us, 
ig  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto 
naion.'  Matthias  was  'ordained  to 
tneas  with  us  of  his  resurrection.* 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is  made  an  occasion, 
',  for  commencing  his  proclamation 
oapel.  He  delivers  his  first  sermon, 
d  to  the  conversion  of  three  thousand 

and  so  to  the  formution  of  a  Chris- 
teb,  the  usages  of  which  are  described 
cresting  manner  (i.  ii.).  The  apostles 
more  bold  and  active  in  preaching  the 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  consolidating 
It  community,  not  without  resistance 
Kcntion  (iii.  vi.).  Then  the  con- 
Itephen  is  narrated  —  liis  activity,  his 
irity  his  cruel  death  —  all  which  con- 
greatly  to  strengthen  and  advance 
te  of  Christ  (vi.  5;  viii.  2).  The 
of  Stephen,  and  the  general  persecu- 
eh  ensued,  alarmed  and  scattered  the 
i;  and  thus,  departing  from  Jerusa- 
f  began  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other 

Palestine,  particularly  at  Samaria, 

the  agency  of  Philip  (viii.  3 — 10). 
d  made  his  first  appciirance  at  the 

of  Stephen.  At  the  beginning  of 
li  chapter,  he  enters  onco  for  all  on  the 
itatbing  out  thrcatenings  and  slaugli- 
iut  the  disciples.  His  miraculous 
ion  is  detailed  with  much  particularity 
91),  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
eliange  in  the  gospel  affairs  they  ever 
•Dt;   namely,  the  admission  of  the 

to  Christian  privileges.  This  revo- 
•8  not  effected  without  special  instru- 
jes.  Peter,  after  undergoing  suitable 
es,  concurs,  and  takes  part,  in  the 

converting  the  Heathen,  beginning 
r*elins,  a  centurion  of  Cresarea,  and 
ling  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
te  brethren  in  J enisolem  (x. — xi.  18). 
le  of  the  gospel  extends.  The  fugitive 
I  proclaim  it  in  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and 
:  a  great  number  believe.  On  hear- 
I,  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem 
(amabas  as  far  as  Antioch;  who, 
Ufilled  his  mission,  proceeds  to  Tar- 
bA  Saul,  whom  he  brings  to  Antioch. 
IfQi  chapter  opens  with  the  iraprison- 

Feter  by  king  Herod,  and  relates  the 
IN»  ddiverance  of  that  apostle.  Tle- 
poniahed;  and  Paul,  together  with 
wy  begins  aetire  operations  (xii.  26  ; 


xiii.  2)  in  Heathen  cotmtries;  —  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  being  the  first  recorded  place  where 
tliey  preached  the  word  of  God.  The  ques- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  rite  of 
circimicision,  and,  generally,  of  whatobedience 
Christians  owed  to  the  law,  is  forced  on  for 
consideration,  and  determined  at  Jerusalem, 
where  the  first  and  only  properly  constituted 
and  authoritative  council  was  held;  who, 
unlike  all  succeeding  coimcils,  were  carefhl 
not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burden  (xv.  28) 
on  the  church.  Paul  now  proceeds  still 
further  into  Heathen  countries,  going  as  far 
as  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  founding  many 
churches.  Intending  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bome, 
Paul  feels  bound  first  to  visit  Jerusalem  (xix. 
21 ;  XX.  22),  where  he  is  apprehended,  put 
on  his  trial,  and  at  last  sent  to  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Here  he  is  abruptly  left  by  the 
history  (xxviii.  31),  preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Thus  the  declaration  of  the  Lord 
was  accomplished  (i.  8). 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  at  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter ;  which  verse  may  be  considered  as  a 
point  of  transition  from  tlie  first  to  tlie  second 
part  The  first  part  is  also  more  miscellane- 
ous than  the  second,having  many  subdivisions 
and  transitional  passages;  whereas  the  second 
possesses  more  imity,  in  having  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  one  leading  personage,  Paul ;  and 
for  its  subject,  tlio  apostle's  proceedings. 
The  narrative  follows  pretty  much  the  onler 
of  events,  and,  in  points  of  chronology,  is 
generally  exact;  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  the  writer  stood  near  to  the 
events  narrated.  Notices  and  marks  of  time 
are  found  inxviii.  11;  xix.  10;  xx.  0;  xxiv. 
27;  xxvii.  9;  xxviii.  11,  30.  The  entire 
piece  is  conceived  in  the  tone  of  friendship; 
being  clearly  designed,  not  only  to  narrate, 
but  to  explain  and  defend,  the  progress  of 
the  gospel.  This,  however,  is  done  in  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  truthful  manner.  The  writer 
was  obviously  a  believer,  and  as  such  has 
written.  Nor  is  there  visible  an  undue  lean- 
ing to  any  one  of  the  primitive  heralds  of 
Christianity.  If  Paul  occupies  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  Peter  is  the  leading  character 
in  tlie  former  part  But  nothing  can  show 
more  strikingly  tliat  the  book  is  imfinished, 
than  that  the  life  of  neither  Peter  nor  Paul 
is  brought  to  a  termination.  Of  Peter,  except 
in  chap.  xv.  7,  14,  we  hear  no  more  after  the 
record,  xii.  19;  namely,  that  the  apostle, 
having  escaped  from  Herod,  *  went  down 
from  Judea  to  Ciesarea,  and  there  abo<le;' 
while  Paul  is  left  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  We 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  resist  the 
feeling,  that  it  is  only  a  fragment  with  wliirh 
we  have  to  do  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  tliat  a  writer,  v?20 
had  detailed  at  length  Paul's  coul^wcX  mO^\\% 
effects  in  Athens,  ehou\d  bavc  xo\\uvV«n\^VSx 
all  but  untold  die  yet  more  m\\yonMi\i  it^^- 
eiice  which  he  exerted  in  Kome  —  tn  Vtftr 
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probability  wliich  is  mncli  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  the  writer  was  united  with  Paul  in 
the  bonds  of  human  friendship,  as  well  as  of 
the  gospel.  Most  natural  was  it  that  he 
should  have  continued  his  narrative  till  the 
decease  of  Paul,  which  would  have  formed  a 
suitable  termination  of  his  work. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  must  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
task.  What  interruption  so  natural  as  his 
own  death?  Scarcely  any  thing  less  would 
have  been  allowed  to  bring  the  narrative  to  a 
sudden  termination.  And  a  sudden  termi- 
nation points  to  an  unforeseen  and  inevitable 
cause.  The  life,  then,  of  a  man  is  the  limit 
of  the  work.  But  there  are  evidences  in  the 
work  of  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  It  must, 
then,  be  witliin  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  some  one  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  narrated.  These  events  range  from 
81  to  64,  A.  D.:  consequently  the  book  was 
written  within  the  third  quarter  of  the  first 
century. 

We  may  probably  approach  somewhat 
nearer.  Paul  came  to  Bome  in  the  spring  of 
62,  A.D.  and  remained  two  whole  years 
teaching — that  is,  till  the  spring  of  64.  Now, 
in  June,  64,  Bome  was  burnt  by  Nero ;  who, 
to  cover  his  crime  and  folly,  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians.  So  important  an  event 
would  not  have  been  omitted,  especially  as 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  brought  very 
near  it,  had  the  writer  then  been  alive. 
Consequently  the  last  hand  must  have  been 
put  to  the  writing  before  mid-summer,  and 
after  spring,  64.  Indeed,  the  concluding 
verses  look  very  like  a  hasty  summary,  drawn 
up  under  the  pressure  of  some  unexpected 
event;  —  a  fact  which  will  appear  obvious  to 
the  reader  if  he  compares  the  long  detail 
given  of  the  voyage  to  Home,  with  the  far 
more  important  matter,  —  the  preaching  and 
influence  of  Paul  in  the  imperial  city. 

There  is  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  book 
which  speaks  for  a  similar  period  to  that 
which  we  have  already  fixed.  In  Acts  viii.  26, 
the  Philistine  city  Gaza  is  said  to  be  *  desert,' 
in  ruins.  From  Josephus  (Jewish  War,  ii. 
18, 1),  we  know  that  the  place  was  destroyed 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  short  time  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  Vespasian  came 
into  Judea  A.D.  67.  Before  this  date,  then, 
Gaza  was  destroyed.  But  if  the  writer  noticed, 
in  passing,  the  fact  that  Gaza  was  in  ruins 
when  he  wrote,  much  more  would  he  have 
made  similar  statements  in  relation  to  the 
far  more  important  and  interesting  places  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  speaks.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  city  was  standing  when  the 
work  was  composed.  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed by  Titus,  Sept  7th,  A.D.  70.  Whence 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to 
the  period  between  60  and  70,  the  Book  of 
Acts  may  be  safely  referred — a  conclusion 
which  is  favoured  concurrently  by  the  several 
lines  of  eYidsnce  which  have  been  adduced* 


Lnke,  the  writer  of  the  third  (}ospel,  is 
geuerolly  admitted  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  church.    Eusebius  places  it 
among  the  books  which  were  universally  re- 
ceived as  authentic  and  credible.    Writers  in 
the  second  century  make  obvious  references 
to  the  work.     The  fathers  of  the  church, 
from  the  time  of  Irensus  (bom  at  Smyrna, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  oentuiy), 
expressly  quote  the  Acts,  and  speak  of  it  as 
written  by  Luke.    The  writer  of  Luke's  Gos- 
pel wrote  the  Acts  also.    There  is  between 
the  two  works  a  general  agreement  of  man- 
ner .and  diction  which  bespeaka  the  same 
hand.    The  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  Theophilus.    The  Book 
of  Acts  refers  to  the  Gospel  (i.  1)  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  the  inference  that  they 
both  came  firom  one  pen.    Indeed  the  two 
are  only  parts  of  one  work,  which  originally 
was  not  divided,  nor  distinguished  by  sepa- 
rate titles,  but  formed  a  general  historkil 
narrative,  which,  following  the  substance  of 
the  introductory  versus  of  the  Gospel,  might 
have  been  termed '  An  accurate  account  of 
things  that  have  come  to  pass  among  the 
Christians.'    In  this  view,  the  terminating 
lines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  commencing 
lines  of  the  Acts,  are  only  transitional  words 
employed  in  passing  on  from  the  first  to  the 
second  part  of  the  general  treatise.     It,  then, 
Luke  wrote  the  Gospel  called  after  his  name, 
the  probability  is  that  he  wrote  the  Acts  alsa 
The  writer  certainly  does  not  give  his  name; 
but,  in  the  second  part  of  the  second  book 
(the  Acts),  he  speaks,  in  connection  with 
Paul,  in  the  first  person  plural — thus  (xvi. 
10),  *  After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  we  en- 
deavoured to  go  into  Macedonia*  (see  also 
XX.  5 — 15;  xxvii.  1 — 37).     Unquestionably 
some  passages  were  written  by  an  eye-witness. 
Besides  those  just  referred  to,  see  xxi.  1 — 18; 
xxviii.  15.    Who  was  this  eye-witness  ?    The 
person  who  wrote  '  the  former  treatise.'  This 
is  reputed  to  be  Luke.    The  colouring  under 
which  Christianity  appears  in  the  Acts  is  said 
to  be  such  as  shows  that  its  writer  was  an 
associate  of  and  fellow-worker  with    Paul. 
Now,  in  Col.  iv.  14,  wo  read,  *  Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,  greets  you.'     In  Philem. 
vcr.  24,  Lucas  is  reckoned  among  Paul's  fel- 
low-labourers;  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  are  the 
words  *  only  Luke  is  with  me;'  that  is,  at 
Bome,  during  his  imprisonment  (see  2  Tim. 
i.  8).    Whence  we  learn  that  Luke  was  a  co- 
operator  with,  and  intimate  friend  of,  the 
apostle.    We  cannot,  however,  hence  infer, 
that  therefore  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.      The  utmost  that  the  evidence 
before  us  authorises  is,  that  Luke  may  have 
been  its  author.    Indeed  too  much  stress 
and  importance  have  been  laid  on  the  point 
of  fixing  a  name  to  each  individual  book. 
Sometimes,  when  a  name  has  been  gained, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  mere  name.    Anams» 
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fl,  in  such  a  case,  only  of  Tolne 
^presents  certain  facts  and  ideas, 
Ue  OS  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of 
;  but  of  Luke,  and  of  other  alleged 
«,  in  our  actual  state  of  knowledge, 
little  to  make  any  certain  inference 
personal  position,  qualities,  and  his- 
r  need  the  Christian  be  uneasy  at 
irks,  if  only  he  is  concerned  more 
!S  than  names.  The  credibility  of 
n  question  is  beyond  a  doubt  If 
re,  independently  of  any  personal 
t  for  giving  us  which,  such  name 
r  be  of  value  to  us.  We  must  dis- 
Mtween  the  credibility  of  a  book, 
redlbility  of  men.  Of  the  second 
iTe  few  or  no  means  of  judging, 
nies  with  it  its  own  justification, 

eondemnation.  The  evidence  in 
I  written  in  every  page,  and  often 
rofds  and  things  which  are  far  be- 
reach  of  artifice  or  fraud.  If,  for 
lie  reader,  by  studying  our  refer- 
old  be  satisfied  that  the  passages 
Q  emanated  fh)m  an  eye-witness, 
re  little  need  to  be  concerned  whe- 
Q  name  the  author,  or  fix  the  exact 
I  book.  It  is  very  certain,  that,  as 
onld  make  a  book  credible  which 
contents  incredible,  so  a  credible 
ts  no  authentication.  And  it  is 
rions,  that  this  evidence  of  credi- 
id  in  the  general  tone  and  character 
is  one  which  addresses  the  head 
Alt  of  every  intelligent  reader,  and 
for  the  gospel  a  ready  recognition 
nkind ;  whereas  arguments  derived 
ions  of  authorship  and  criticism 
vely  for  scholars,  being  in  them- 
itever  they  may  borrow  from  au- 
stitute  of  logical  force  with  the 
of  men,  since  the  great  bulk  of 
lite  incapable  of  making  those  in- 
trestigations  which  give  to  scho- 
nce  all  its  value. 

libility  of  the  things  narrated  in 
in  appear  the  stronger,  if  we  give 
ition  to  the  sources  whence  the 
posed  his  narrative.  The  author 
have  made  use  of  written  docn- 
tnating  either  from  his  own  pen 
B  pen  of  others.  Thus,  in  chap. 
►,  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  very 
,  perhaps  the  oldest,  written  docu- 
laerted,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  was 
namely,  the  letter  written  by  the 
sembled  in  council  at  Jerusalem. 
□dii.  26 — 30,  is  another  original 
at  of  Claudius  Lysios  to  Felix, 
anl.  Many  things  the  writer  may 
efore  him  in  the  form  of  notes,  or 
ed  by  word  of  mouth  from  others ; 
Tkraa  that  he  dealt  fairly  with  his 
md,  by  the  force  of  his  own  vigor- 

inftised  into  them  one  general 
FiiMges  are  found  which  bespeak 


their  own  paternity.  The  speeches  of  Peter 
(ii.  14,  Kg.;  iii.  12,  seq.;  iv.  8,  wq.;  v.  29, 
seq.)  are  quite  characteristic.  This  Peter  is 
obviously  the  Peter  of  the  Gospels.  Not  less 
characteristic  of  Paul  is  his  noble  speech  at 
Athens  (xvii.  22,  seq.).  With  equal  confi- 
dence we  refer  any  reader  of  his  Epistles  to 
the  beautiful  address  with  which  he  took 
leave  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  (xx.  17 — 35). 
What  can  be  more  Pauline  than  the  emphatic 
words,  —  *  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel*  ?  The  entire  twelfth  chap- 
ter may  have  been  taken  fh)m  some  written 
account  of  Peter :  its  particularity  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circtmistances,  • 
and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imposture. 

This  book  has  been  subjected  to  a  very 
close  and  minute  examination,  in  connection 
with  Paul's  Epistles.  The  duty,  begun  by 
Paley  {Hora  Paulina),  has  been  completed 
by  Tait  The  result  is  eminently  favourable 
to  the  credibility  of  both  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles ;  for  numerous  instances  of  minute, 
accidental,  and  unobvious  agreement  have 
been  discovered  by  these  critics,  which  put 
the  idea  of  falsehood  and  fabrication  out  of 
the  question.  But,  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  worthy  of  belief,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  a  fact,  as  well  as  a  system  of  divine 
truth. 

Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  gospel  had  been  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilised,  and  to  no  small 
portion  of  the  uncivilised  world.  Its  pro- 
gress and  its  triumphs  were  not  concealed. 
Its  great  transactions  were  not  'done  in 
a  comer.'  It  had  been  preached  in  the 
most  splendid,  powerful,  and  corrupt  cities. 
Churches  were  already  founded  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi, 
and  at  Bome.  The  gosi>el  had  spread  in 
Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedpn,  Italy, 
and  Africa.  It  had  assailed  the  most  mighty 
existing  institutions;  it  had  made  its  way 
over  the  most  formidable  barriers;  it  had 
encountered  the  most  deadly  and  malignant 
opposition;  it  had  travelled  to  the  capital, 
and  secured  such  a  hold,  even  in  the  impe- 
rial city,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would 
finally  overturn  the  established  religion,  and 
seat  itself  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Within 
thirty  years  it  had  settled  the  point  that  it 
would  overturn  every  bloody  attar ;  close  every 
Pagan  temple;  bring  under  its  influence 
men  of  office,  rank,  and  power;  and  that '  the 
banners  of  the  faith  would  soon  stream  from 
the  palaces  of  the  Caesars.'  All  this  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Jews  —  of  fishermen  —  of  Nazarenes.  They 
had  neither  wealth,  armies,  nor  allies.  With 
the  exception  of  Paul,  they  were  men  without 
learning.  They  were  taught  only  by  Provi- 
vence ;  armed  only  with  the  power  of  God. 
The  success  of  the  gospel  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be,  accounted  for  by  any  other 
supposition,  than  that  it  hod  Qod  foi  ita  «a- 
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thor,  trath  for  its  substance,  human  nature 
for  its  arlvocatc,  and  eternal  life  for  its  boon. 
If  the  Christian  religion  be  not  true,  the 
change  wrought  by  the  twelve  apostles  is 
the  most  inexplicable,  mysterious,  and  won- 
derful event  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Admit  the  accounts 
furnished  in  this  writing,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  changes  which  society  underwent,  are  all 
dear  and  easy  to  be  understood :  deny  them, 
and  yon  have  the  greatest  revolution  that 
society  ever  underwent,  and  the  subllmest 
^  xeligious  truths  that  ever  dawned  on  men's 
minds,  unaccoimted  for  and  unexplained. 

The  period  over  which  the  book  of  Acts 
extends,  from  31  to  64,  A.  D.  embraces  the 
following  Roman  emperors :  —  1.  Tiberius, 
who  reigned  from  10th  August,  xiv.  to  ICth 
March,  xxxvii.;  2.  Caligula,  to  the  24th  Jan. 
zli.;  3.  Claudius,  to  the  IGth  October,  llv.; 
4.  Nero,  to  the  0th  June,  Ixviii. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  the  last  date  with- 
out expressing  a  regret  that  the  history  of 
the  church  should  have  been  broken  off  at  so 
early  a  period.  We  may,  however,  take  com- 
fort in  the  tliought,  that,  had  it  been  con- 
sistent with  the  wise  and  benign  purposes  of 
Providence,  a  full  and  complete  history  would 
have  been  vrritten,  and  handed  down;  nor 
should  we  hove  been  left  to  find  our  way, 
almost  unaided,  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first,  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century — a 
period  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
church,  when  first  it  was  left  to  fight  single- 
handed  witli  the  powers  of  darkness.  Yet 
such  is  the  intrinsic  and  resistless  power  of 
truth,  it  emerged  from  the  dork  and  fearful 
struggle  victorious. 

ADAM  (H.  red  earth)  was  originally  the 
individual  name  of  the  first  man,  but  after- 
wards was  naturally  api)lied  to  denote  tho 
race.  The  account  which  is  given  in  Gen. 
i  ii.  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  legend,  nor  a  symbol,  nor 
the  translation  of  an  hieroglyph,  but  as  tho 
earliest  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  best  account  which,  after  due 
diligence  and  care,  the  writer  could  give  of 
these  stupendously  important  events.  The 
view,  accordiugly,  takes  its  shape  and  colour- 
ing from  the  ideas  and  associations  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  informed  persons  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written  —  a  state  of 
intellect  and  feeling  which  does  not  involve 
infallibility,  but  will  be  regarded  witli  respect, 
and  studied  with  care,  by  every  lover  of  truth, 
as  involving,  not  only  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  an  historical  nature  that  we  possess, 
but  also  such  information  as  those  who  were 
least  remote  from  the  events  in  question 
were  able  to  gather  and  hand  down.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  Adam  himself  would, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  possess  much 
knowledge  on  the  great  change  which  the 


production  of  the  present  earthly  arrange- 
ment of  things  caused;  and,  in  the  then 
fresh  and  unslaked  curiosity  of  man,  his 
knowledge  would  be  eagerly  sought,  and  dili- 
gently transmitted  by  his  descendants.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  omitted,  that  fragments  of 
tradition,  in  otlier  primeval  nations,  concur 
substantially  with  the  Biblical  account  If^ 
indeed,  we  look  into  this  account  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  nothing  but  absolute 
truth,  we  may  suffer  some  disappointment: 
equally,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  through  the 
covering  to  the  substance,  distinguishing 
the  fact  and  the  thought  from  its  mere  invest- 
ment, we  may  form  false  conceptions.  But 
regard  the  narrative  as  an  account  of  creation 
from  an  cartlily  point  of  view,  —  as  contem- 
plated by  a  human  mind  and  told  by  a  human 
tongue,  placed  near  the  events  spoken  of,  and 
having  peculiar  advantages  of  a  higher  gui- 
dance,—  you  will  find  information  no  less 
true  than  useful,  while  it  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  greatest  spiritual  value. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Bible  does  not  profess  to  be  a  manual  of 
knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  to  be 
the  great  repository  of  religious  light  It  is, 
therefore,  spiritual  truth  which  it  always 
aims  to  convey;  and  it  speaks  of  other  things 
only  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  in  convey- 
ing or  illustrating  this  spiritual  truth.  The 
message  from  on  high  to  its  writers  was 
purely  of  a  reUgious  kind:  the  earthly  shell 
in  which  they  of  necessity  enclosed  it,  is,  as 
of  the  eartli,  perishable.  The  mind  of  the 
Spirit  it  is  that  we  ore  concerned  to  know; 
and  therefore  our  great  business  is  to  sever 
the  human  from  the  divine;  to  learn  to  re- 
cognise and  revere  religious  truth  in  the 
midst  of  its  earthly  concomitants;  to  evolve 
tlie  clement  of  inspiration  from  the  baser 
elements  with  which  it  is  necessarily  blended. 
*  The  pearl  of  great  price  *  lies  hid  in  a  field, 
where  those  who  would  be  divinely  rich  most 
dig  unceasingly. 

Wc  will,  however,  attempt  to  ascertain, 
somewhat  definitely,  the  point  of  view  frxtm 
which  the  account  of  the  origin  of  our  species 
ought  to  be  contemplated.  That  point  of 
Tiew  must  obviously  not  be  our  own ;  for  we 
are  separated  by  thousands  of  years,  and 
equally  by  an  entire  world  of  new  circum- 
stances, from  the  record  and  from  the  events. 
Our  difference  of  position  must  change  the 
appearance  of  the  objects.  Every  historical 
record  has  its  parallax ;  which,  reversing  the 
astronomical  law,  increases  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  distance  from  the  observer.  The  further 
we  recede  from  historical  events,  the  less 
does  our  vision  of  them  correspond  with  that 
of  contemporaries.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
theirs  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
right  position.  Accordingly,  we  most  study 
their  circumstances  and  their  states  of  mind; 
and  so,  taking  our  stand  in  their  place,  look 
at  objects  which  the  past,  in  each  case,  offers 
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to  our  notice.  It  is,  in  consequence,  with 
the  eyes,  not  of  Europeans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  after  Christ,  but  with  those  of  East- 
ems,  of  centuries  on  centuries  before,  that  we 
should  study  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  crea- 
tion. We  may  go  further,  and  add,  that  as 
the  writer  himself  appears  to  have  written 
in  tlie  spirit  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
so  in  them,  in  the  hoary  mists  of  a  primeval 
antiquity,  must  we  take  our  stand,  if  we 
would  rightly  comprehend  this  first  Biblical 
narrative. 

If  we  look  into  the  sources  whence  the 
writer  drew  his  account,  we  may  find  aid 
tr»wards  a  right  conception  of  its  import. 
Tliat  they  were  partly  documentary  appears 
certain;  equally,  that  the  documents  were  of 
a  twofold  kind.  As  they  are  twofold  in  their 
nature,  so,  most  probably,  had  they  a  twofold 
origin.  Certainly,  they  have  produced  a 
twofold  description  of  creation;  a  fact  of 
which  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself. 
These  two  leading  documents  are  distin- 
goished  chiefly  by  the  names  used  to  designate 
the  Divine  Being ;  who,  in  one,  is  denomi- 
nated JElohim ;  in  the  other,  Jehovah.  Other 
documents  may  have  furnished  contributions. 
The  documents,  whatever  they  were,  cannot 
have  existed  in  writing  much  before  the  time 
of  Moses  (Books)  ;  whence  we  are  led  to 
see  that  their  substance  must  have  come 
down  to  the  compiler  by  tradition  —  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  so  be  liable  to  some 
degree  of  colouring.  The  transmission,  how- 
ever, was  facilitated  by  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  and  by  the  sacredness  of 
the  topics.  Still  mora  was  it  facilitated  pro- 
bably by  picture-writing,  which,  beyond  a 
doubt,  existed  in  the  earliest  ages ;  and  not 
improbably  by  rude  inscriptions,  cut  in  stones, 
or  on  the  living  rock  —  a  practice  to  which 
^  East,  and,  not  least,  the  Arabs,  were  ac- 
cnstomed,  in  primeval  times.  It  is  easy  to 
aee  how  sources  of  information  such  as  these 
would  give,  not  only  a  hue,  but  a  certain  form 
and  shape,  to  the  narrative,  which  might  in- 
deed leave  entire  and  untouched  great  facts 
and  truths,  but  still  put  them  into  a  dress 
taken  lh>m  the  condition  of  mind,  degree  of 
ealtnre,  and  apprehensions  of  those  whose 
heads,  hearts,  tongues,  and  fingers  were  the 
medhuD  of  transmission.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  an  instance.  That  the  guilty  Adam 
shrank  firom  his  Judge,  who,  however,  ar- 
raigned and  condemned  him,  is  a  great  and 
important  truth  which  remains  equally  cer- 
tain, after  the  human  attire  in  which  it  is 
clothed  is  cast  away,  —  such  as  God's  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
and  holding  a  conversation  face  to  face  with 
Adam.  That  Adam  committed  sin  by  break- 
ing Ood*8  law,  is  also  an  important  truth ; 
iribile  the  imagery  of  the  serpent  and  the 
9pj^  may,  in  part,  be  taken  from  mere 
tiTthly  inftnences. 

» ve  tn  bioiigbt  to  another  remark 


—  one  of  very  great  consequence.  Bevela. 
tion,  as  being  the  disclosure  of  divine  truth 
to  human  beings,  must  have  two  sides ;  the 
divine,  as  proceeding  from  God ;  the  himian, 
as  addressed  to  man.  In  its  divine  relations, 
it  is  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.  In  its 
human  relations,  it  must  necessarily  be 
.adapted  to,  and  partake  of,  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  comes.  Revelation  is, 
^erefore,  essentially  historical :  it  varies  step 
by  step  with  the  advances  made  by  mankind 
in  ability  and  knowledge.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
gradual.  The  human  disappeara  —  the  di- 
vine shines  forth  more  and  more.  As  our 
minds  improve,  so  do  we  more  fully  and 
more  clearly  see  the  will  of  God.  The  husk 
perishes  —  the  grain  comes  forth  into  day. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  revela- 
tion has  two  elements:  the  divine,  which 
is  like  its  author,  immutable ;  the  human, 
which  is  like  its  source,  varying  and  perish- 
able. The  business  of  the  religious  truth- 
seeker  is  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
by  the  aids  afforded  by  his  own  mind,  his 
own  experience,  history  and  providence. 
But,  if  revelation  pre-supposes  these  two 
elements,  then  does  it  involve  the  one  no 
less  than  the  other.  Consequently,  the 
existence  of  both  is  essential  to  constitute 
revelation.  If  so,  difficulties,  and  even  dark- 
ness, are  no  disproof  of  revelation,  but  the 
reverse.  The  hiunan  element  is  as  essen- 
tial to  revelation  as  is  the  divine :  the  dark 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  any  more  than  the 
light.  There  must  be  a  mortal  vesture  for 
God's  eternal  truth.  Like  the  universe,  all 
true  revelation  has  its  darkness,  as  well  as 
its  light ;  while  the  former  is  aUowed,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  into  which  it  tends 
incessantly  to  pass,  and  does,  from  age  to 
age,  gradually  and  inevitably  pass.  If  God 
was  ever  to  speak  to  man,  he  oould  do  no 
other  than  employ  a  language  in  which  he 
would  be  underetood.  That  tongue  is  hu« 
man  —  its  laws,  working,  history,  tenden- 
cies—  all  human;  suited  to  the  narrow 
capacities  and  narrow  range  of  observation 
of  a  primeval  and  untutored  age.  It  is  for 
us  to  learn  that  language,  and,  having  learned 
it,  to  gather  there  ti^e  everlast'ug  truths 
which  it  enshrines. 

These  are  general  principles,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  may  communicate  light  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible.  They  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  another  important  principle ; 

—  there  is,  even  in  regard  to  human  concep- 
tions, a  relative,  and  there  is  an  absolute 
tnitli.  The  first  is  truth  as  conceived  and 
recognised  by  each  successive  generation; 
the  second  is  that  truth  towards  which  the 
race  of  man  is  ever  making  advances,  and 
in  the  attainment  of  which,  the  high  culture 
of  the  present  day  assures  us  we  have  made, 
or  may  make,  successful  efforts.  But,  clearly, 
these  two  species  of  truth  must  not  be  con- 
founded.   It  is  enough  toT  lihA  -^cnSi&v^aisn. 
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of  Listory  tlmt  it  rloarly  posPCSSM  relative 
tnitli.  ^\llat  burdcu  that  relative  truth  has 
for  us,  is  another  and  a  different  question. 
But  there  is  a  great  advantage  afforded  to 
the  earnest  and  candid  inquirer,  in  tlie  dis- 
tinction now  suggested;  naiucly,  that  lie  who 
admits  the  distinction  can  see  how  ancient 
writers  mar,  in  perfect  good  faith,  set  forth 
as  facts  what  tlie  knowledge  and  experience 
of  later  times  show  to  have  been  nothing 
higher  tlian  the  modes  of  conception,  and 
points  of  view,  then  prevalent  Thus  the 
historian  is  an  honest  and  trustworthy  chroni- 
cler, provided  he  believes  what  he  narrates ; 
and  he  supplies  us  with  very  valuable  ma- 
terials Tor  the  formation  of  our  opinions. 

The  absolute  truth  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  is  ample  in  amount, 
and  most  important  in  character.  We  can 
here  mention,  by  way  of  suggcbting  how  the 
subject  of  inspiration  should,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  bo  viewed  and  treated,  only  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  particidurs.  The  world  is  not 
eternal :  it  came  into  iu  present  state  witliin 
a  definable,  though  it  may  not  be  a  strictly 
historical  period ;  and  it  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  the  volition  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  A  comparison  of  this  grand  view 
with  the  absurd  and  laiitastic  cosmogonies  of 
otlier  nations  will  rradily  show  the  immea- 
surable superiority  and  inappreciable  value 
of  tlie  sacred  books  of  tlio  Hebrew  people. 
The  human  race,  in*  all  it-j  varieties,  is  the 
offspring  of  one  pair,  the  Wi)rk  of  one  creathig 
Mind,  the  object  of  one  pre8er\ing  l*rovi- 
deuce.  Our  great  progenitor,  as  *  the  Fon 
of  God'  (Luke  iii.  3tS),  was  made  iu  tlie 
divine  image.  Hence  man  has  a  spiritual 
no  less  than  an  animal  nature  (Job  xxxiii.  4), 
and  is,  in  his  very  essence,  a  religious  being. 
Hero  is  laid  tlie  basis,  not  only  of  iilial  piety 
and  childlike  obedience,  but  of  that  great 
and  humanising  truth  which  lies  at  the  cen- 
ue  of  tlic  gospel,  namely,  that  all  men  are 
equally  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  common 
rather,  and  should  regard  and  treat  eaeh 
other  with  brotherly  kindness.  Here,  too, 
lies  the  ground  why  man  was  entnisted  witli 
lord^^hip  over  the  entire  earth,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants and  productions.  Nor  did  the 
Creator  abandon  tlie  work  of  his  liands,  but 
took  man,  as  soon  as  he  was  made,  imder 
his  own  immediate  guidance,  and  began  the 
education  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Even  when  man  broke  the  divine  law,  his 
great  Tather  did  not  desert  him,  nor  leave 
Lim  hopeless  and  without  aid.  Most  im- 
portant is  the  idea  of  duty  which  we  find 
written  in  the  first  pnge  of  the  reconls  of 
time.  As  soon  as  man  is  placed  on  earth, 
lie  is  made  subject  to  law  —  to  tliat  iullu- 
euce  which,  in  the  process  of  ages,  was  to 
be  the  great  bond  of  social  life,  the  source 
and  the  guardian  of  its  highest  advantages, 
iu;Uvidually  and  collectively.  Objections 
hnvo  been  taken  to  liie  fall.    Yet  a  first  sin 


there  must  have  been;  and  the  first  ain  was 
the  falL  That  sin  also  must  have  been  one 
which  Adam,  in  Ids  actual  condition,  was 
likely  to  commit  It  is  very  easy  to  indnlgt 
in  exceptions  to  tlie  form  and  details  of  the 
actual  narrative ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  point 
out  how  a  more  natural  and  probable  account 
could,  in  the  circtmistances  of  the  case,  have 
been  given.  Even  the  creation  of  Eve  out  of 
one  of  Adam's  ribs  may,  through  the  gross 
verbal  covering,  indicate  the  highly  impor- 
tant truth  of  the  strict  unity  of  nature  that 
there  is  between  man  and  woman,  and  teach 
tlie  duty  of  mutual  love  and  mutual  service; 
suice  woman  is  not  so  much  another  being, 
as  a  second  self.  So  marriage  did  not  spring 
from  those  low  passions  which  assimilate  man 
to  the  bnite,  but  from  the  wise  and  benign 
ordinations  of  the  Maker  of  tlie  universe.  It 
has  not  only  a  spiritual  import  and  aim,  but 
a  divmc  origin.  We  are  not  here  required 
to  show  precisely  how  these  truths  came  to 
be  embodied  in  the  form  in  which  they  stand 
in  Genesis;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whetlier  there  coidd  have  been  chosen  a  man- 
ner of  representation  more  fitted  to  impress 
the  muid  and  move  the  heart  of  those  pri- 
mitive beings  for  whose  use  the  narrative 
was  intended.  Equally  may  it  be  main- 
tained, that  in  no  way  could  the  direful  con- 
6equenc(>s  of  sin  have  been  so  well  set  forth, 
as  iu  tliat  which  is  actually  taken,  in  which 
man  is  made  to  lose  his  idl,  so  soon  as  he 
has  lost  his  innocence.  The  light  witliout, 
and  the  light  within,  are  quenched  at  the 
same  time.  G  od,  who  was  a  Friend,  becomes 
a  Judge.  Paradise  is  forfeited  by  one  sin. 
So  is  it  still ;  so  it  always  must  be.  Peace 
departs  the  moment  sin  enters  the  soul.  Sin 
coiiuiiiited  is  death  begun  (James  L  10). 

Eevelation  must  be  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  tlie  New  Testament,  Christ  is  analogrically 
described  as  tlie  second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv. 
4.')).  The  first  Adam  was  tempted,  and  felL 
The  second  Adam  was  tempted,  and  tri- 
umphed. Witli  Jesus  Christ  there  began  a 
new  order  of  events,  and  a  higher  range  of 
spiritual  life  —  a  new  creation,  all  who  par- 
take iu  which  are  to  put  off  the  old  Adam 
withhisdeeds(i:ph.iv.2:2.  Col.  iii.  0).  Thus 
grace  superabounds ;  the  evils  of  the  fall  are 
more  than  repaired  by  tlie  redemption  which 
is  in  our  second  head  and  representative, 
by  whom  we  are  raised  into  moral  union 
and  spiritual  sonship  vritli  God.  The  world, 
then,  is  not  without  a  ruler,  nor  its  history 
without  a  plan.  Man  is  under  the  empire  of 
law ;  tliat  law  is  the  divine  will ;  that  will  is 
infinite  wisdom,  guided  by  unlimited  bene- 
volence ;  and  as  wisdom  and  love  constitute 
X>ower,  so  man,  in  becoming  a  consciously 
moral  being  under  divme  discipline,  works 
forward  in  faith  and  hope,  fulfilling  the  gra- 
cious ends  and  purposes  of  the  government 
of  a  Fadier,  till  God  sliaU  be  all  in  alL 

In  tlie  teachings  of  whidi  we  have  mids 
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1,  am  futind  the  central  tnitlis  of  rc- 
as  well  as  high  and  noblo  conceptions, 
nost  work  most  benignly  ou  tLe  hu- 
uce,  and  without  which  man  would 
be  lost  They  are  found  in  the 
Were  they  not  diere,  man  could  not 
eazly  ages,  if  ever,  have  discovered 
low  desirable  soever  the  possession  of 
ay  be. 

dam's  immediate  offspring,  only  three 
«  mentioned,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth. 
is  clear  that  he  had  other  children 
v.  15 ;  V.  4)  ;  whence  we  may  learn, 
I  writers  of  the  Bible  had  not  the  in- 
to record  every  event,  even  in  relation 
hief  characters  of  its  history. 
;  a  passage  in  Joshua  (iii.  10),  the 
dam  appears  to  have  been  given  to  a 
he  shore  of  the  Jordan,  *  beside  Zare- 
ir  the  part  where  the  Israelites  passed 
ir,  on  proceeding  to  take  possession 
ind  of  promise. 

BB  was  applied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nend  name  for  the  serpentine  class 
lea :  in  German,  at  the  present  day, 
d  is  found,  with  a  slight  variation, 
r,  denoting  generally  the  class  termed 
From  the  ensuing  lines,  adder,  in  the 
Dryden,  seems  to  have  denoted  those 
\  {Naja  Haje,  or  Naja  Tripudians) 
re  the  power  of  inflating  the  neck 
ey  throw  the  fore  part  of  their  body 
a  proud  attitude  of  assault  — 

•By  the  eresUd  adders*  pride, 
Tfbat,  along  the  dlfts  do  glide.' 

ire  four  words  in  the  Hebrew  ren- 
r  the  English  term  adder.  Of  these, 
lore  often  translated  asp,  and  will  be 

under  that  word.  Of  tbe  other 
m  begin  witli — I.  Gachshoov,  which 
com  a  root  denoting  to  twell  under 
i  of  heat :  it  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 

poison  is  under  their  lips;'  from 
okLs  it  was  evidently  venomous; — 
\phag,  the  root-meaning  of  which  is 
ttds  word,  and  a  slightly  altered  form 
I  used  five  times  in  tlie  Bible,  out  of 
t  is  translated  four  times  cockatrice, 
e  adder.  The  reptile  had  the  power 
ng,  but,  apparently,  not  of  killing ;  — 
fpheephon,  rendered  the  only  time  it 
^Gen.  xlix.  17)  adder;   and   in  tlie 

arrowmake:    the   root  signifies  to 

',   to  wound   as  with  the  fang  of  a 

The  bite  must  have  been  severe, 

nomous,  to  warrant  the  comparison 

ahaU  be  an  adder  in  the  patli,  tliat 
le  horse  heels,  so  tliat  his  rider  shall 
:ward.' 

ine,  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
id  in  reptiles  of  the  serpent  kind. 
f^  species  are  known  to  exist,  of 
\m  bite  of  eight  is  accompanied  by 
don  of  a  venomous    and  virulent 


ADJUIIE  (L.  to  put  to  an  oath)  signifies 
to  request  with  that  solemn  earnestness 
wliich  ensues  from  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  all-seeing  and  retributoiy  providence 
of  God  (Oath  ).  When  Jesus  held  his  peace 
before  die  tribunal  of  the  high  priest,  the 
latter  said,  *  I  a^jnre  thee,  by  the  living  God, 
tliat  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ* 
(Matt.  xxvi.  03.  Mark  v.  7.  Acts  xix.  13. 
1  Thess.  V.  27). 

ADMONITION  (L.  giving  advice  to)  is 
rendered  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies 
putting  in  mind,  and  indicates  the  act  of  a 
friendly  adviser  (1  Cor.  x.  11.  Eph.  vi.  4. 
Tit  iii.  10). 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (H.  Lord  ofZedek  or  of 
righteousness),  a  Canaanite  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whose  name  recalls  Melchi-zedek,  king 
of  Zedek  or  righteousness,  giving  the  idea 
that  Zedek  may  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Jerusalem. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  making  in  their  invasion  of  Canaan, 
and  indignant  at  the  defection  of  the  Gibeon 
ites,  Adoni-zedek  made  an  alliance  with  four 
other  petty  princes,  and  boldly  laid  siege  to 
Gibeon;  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua, 
who  was  aided  by  a  very  destructive  hail- 
storm (Josh.  X.). 

ADONIJAII  (U.my  Lord  Jehovah)  tomih 
son  of  David,  by  Ilaggith.  On  the  death  of 
Absalom,  and  when  his  father  was  old  and 
weak,  he  proceeded  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown, 
on  the  groimd  of  being  older  than  Solomon, 
to  whom  it  had  been  promised.  His  attempt 
failed,  and  he  was  pardoned.  He  soon  re- 
newed his  efforts,  which  being  discovered, 
Solomon,  now  king,  put  him  to  death  (2  Sam. 
iii.   1  Chron.  iii.   1  Kings  i.  ii.). 

Absalom  and  Adon\jah  were  two  rebellious 
sons,  whose  conduct  must  have  made  David 
doubt  if  he  had  taken  the  way  to  happiness 
in  ascending  a  throne.  All  three  affoni,  in 
their  history,  a  painful  proof  of  the  folly  of 
ambition,  and  serve  to  teach  that  real  happi- 
ness depends  not  ou  station,  but  character. 

ADONI-BEZEK  (H.  Lord  of  JBczek),  a 
Canaanite  chief,  whose  domain  appears  to 
have  Iain  in  Judah,  and  whom  the  tribe  of 
Judali,  aided  by  Simeon,  subdued  in  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
government  of  Othniel.  Bi'ing  captured  after 
Uie  battle,  he  had  his  thumbs  and  great  toes 
cut  off;  when  he  was  reminded  of  a  similar 
piece  of  cruelty,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
wliich  he  had  himself  been  guilty,  saying, 
'Thnescnre  and  ten  kings,  having  their 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered 
tlieir  meat  under  my  table :  as  I  have  done, 
so  God  hath  requited  me.'  The  wicked  often 
see  tlieir  wickedness,  only  when  it  fulls  on 
themselves.  These  seventy  kings,  thus  dis- 
gracefully enslaved  to  a  petty  chieftain,  show 
how  numerous  and  inconsiderable  the  emirs 
or  chiefs  of  Canaan  were  at  the  time  of  its 
invasion  by  the  Israelites  (^Jud^.  i.  &,  M<1*^* 
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ADOPTION  (L.  ckooting  to  yourself)  ", 
aecording  to  the  Boman  conception,  the  se- 
lection of  another's  child  with  a  Tiew  to  treat 
it  as  one's  own:  according  to  the  Grecian 
notion,  it  is  the  placing  of  another's  child  in 
yonr  family,  intending  it  to  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  your  own.  A  cor- 
responding term  is  not  found  in  Hebrew; 
but  the  Greek  word  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  practice  which  it  sets  forth 
ii  the  source  of  interesting  and  important 
allnsions.  As,  however,  the  ideas  appear 
to  be  borrowed  from  classic  usages,  we  ^all 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  adoption  as 
practised  among  the  Romans;  the  rather 
because  the  learned  Jews,  such  as  Paul,  were, 
in  the  primitive  times  of  the  gospel,  well 
acquainted  with  Boman  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  the  practice  under  consideration 
was  pretty  much  the  same,  in  essential  fea- 
tures, in  most  ancient  nations. 

Adoption  with  the  Romans  sprang  out  of 
their  peculiar  religions  constitution ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  every  family  was  bound  to 
observe  its  own  religious  services  and  festivals 
(private  duties),  with  a  view  to  tlieir  preser- 
Tation;  which,  failing  an  heir,  would  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  another's  son. 
To  this  was  added  the  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  man  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity; as  also  the  continued  ex\joyment  in 
the  family  of  certain  rights,  whose  existence 
depended  on  the  possession  of  children.  Adop- 
tions were,  therefore,  frequent  among  the 
Romans:  they  gave  to  the  father  the  full 
paternal  power  over  the  adopted  child,  and 
to  the  adopted  the  Ml  privileges  of  a  natural 
child.  If  a  person  took  into  his  family,  as  a 
son,  one  who  had  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  this  act  was  called  arrogaiio ;  but,  if 
the  person  adopted  was  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dance,  the  act  was  properly  an  act  of  adoption, 
by  which  name  it  was  designated.  The  oldest 
form  of  adoption,  strictly  so  called,  was  a 
kind  of  judicial  purchase,  taking  place  before 
the  proper  tribunal,  where  there  appeared  the 
adopter,  the  child  to  be  adopted  and  his 
father,  together  with  a  witness;  when  the 
father  openly  renounced  his  right  to  his  son, 
and  he  was  formally  adopted  by  his  new 
father,  who  handed  to  the  natural  parent  a 
piece  of  money  in  payment  of  the  purchase. 
The  formalities  of  purchase  in  time  went  out 
of  use.  Adoption  could  take  place  only  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  a  father's  power.  It  was,  therefore, 
prohibited  to  eunuchs;  to  women  also,  ex- 
cept under  a  special  dispensation,  granted  in 
the  case  of  their  having  been  bereaved  of 
their  own  children.  The  adopted  child  took 
his  new  father's  name.  Under  certain  legal 
conditions,  there  arose  two  degrees  of  adop- 
tion,—  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect;  the 
iirst  giving  the  rights,  the  second  the  pos- 
session of  the  advantages  which  accrued  from 
adoption. 


Among  the  Hebrews,  adoption  was  lest 
likely  to  be  practised,  because  a  man's  desire 
for  heirs  could  seldom  fail  to  be  gratiBed 
under  a  system  of  polygamy.  It  was  rather 
the  mother  who,  being  herself  barren,  might 
feel  a  desire  to  have  children  by  anotlier 
female,  who  would  be  accounted  as  her  own. 
Sarah  had  Ishmael  by  the  intervention  of 
her  slave  llagar;  but  the  insecurity  of  the 
adoptive  tenure  —  law  then  being  mainly  cus- 
tom—  is  made  evident  by  Ishmael's  being, 
together  with  his  mother,  driven  from  the 
family  on  the  birth  of  Isaac.  Rachel  also 
had,  by  her  handmaid  Bilhah,  Dan  and 
Naphtali ;  when,  with  that  love  of  offspring 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  East,  Jacob's 
other  wife,  Leah,  as  she  had  left  off  bearing 
herself,  gave  Zilpah  to  her  husband,  and  so 
increased  her  family  by  Gad  and  Asher. 
These  are  instances  in  which  there  was  a  near 
approach  to  the  ordinaiy  ties  of  nature.  The 
handmaid  in  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  little  more  than  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  who,  as  if  to 
betoken  her  eagerness  and  core  for  the  child, 
received  it  from  the  parturient  mother  on 
her  own  knees  (Gen.  xxx.  9).  Before  he 
had  children,  Abraham  seems  to  have  prac- 
tically adopted  a  slave  bom  in  his  house. 
When,  however,  it  is  said  that  this  person 
was  Abraham's  heir,  it  can  mean  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  he  had  no  children  by  Sarah; 
for,  when  Isaac  was  bom,  the  inheritance 
became  his.  In  the  East,  home-bom  slaves 
are  frequently  adopted,  partly  through  con- 
venience, but  more  tlirough  that  favour  and 
affection  which  are  in  such  circumstances 
natural.  And  here  we  may  speak  of  a  refer- 
ence to  this  usage  made  by  Paul,  whose 
language  gains  in  clearness  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  these  ancient  usages.  In  Rom. 
viii.  15,  seq,  (see  also  Gal.  iv.  ft,  0.  1  Cor. 
ii.  12),  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  adoption 
of  slaves,  which  was  very  customary  among 
the  Romans.  Out  of  Christ,  men  were  en- 
slaved either  to  the  Jewish  yoke,  or  to  the 
world.  Adopted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they 
exchanged  the  name  master  for  the  endearing 
appellation  Fathrr,  and  entered  on  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  sons.  But  there 
was  an  initial  and  a  perfect  adoption:  tlie 
first  took  place  when  men  received  the  in- 
vitation of  the  son  (John  viii.  36),  and  were 
made  free  of  his  house;  the  second  took 
place  when  the  introduction  to  the  family  had 
issued  in  all  its  practical  results,  that  is,  in 
redemption  and  final  salvation.  Conversion 
begins,  sanctification  and  death  consummate, 
the  great  act  of  Chnstian  adoption. 

There  is,  for  the  purposes  of  property,  a 
decided  case  of  adoption  in  Gen.  zlviii.  5, 
where  Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  adopts 
Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  — 
placing  them  in  the  same  position  as  Reuben 
and  Simeon,  his  own  eldest  sons :  thus  Jacob 
showed  favour  to  his  beloved  Joseph,  aeciiring 
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to  bis  posterity  a  double  share  of  tLe  pro- 
mised land.  In  the  1  Chronicles  (ii.  34, 
aeq.)  we  find  a  case  of  adoption  which  more 
nearly  approaches  to  the  Roman  model. 
Sheshan  has  no  sons,  bnt  daughters.  Wish- 
ing that  his  family  should  not  become  ex- 
tinct, he  marries  one  of  his  daughters  to  a 
bonse-slaTe,  Jarha,  an  Egyptian,  whose  off- 
spring are  not  reckoned  to  him,  bnt  to  their 
maternal  grandfather,  Sheshan.  A  compari- 
son of  texts  brings  out  a  curious  genealogical 
fact  (1  Kings  iY.  13.  1  Chron.  ii.  21,  seq. 
Josh.  xiii.  80).  Machir,  Joseph's  grandson, 
marries  to  Hezron  of  Judah,  his  daughter; 
from  which  marriage  is  Jair,  who  acquires 
large  property  by  means  of  his  wife;  on 
which  account  he  and  his  children  are  reck- 
oned to  Manasseh,  their  maternal,  and  not 
to  Jndah,  their  paternal  ancestor.  In  Numb. 
xxxiL  41.  1  Kings  ir.  13,  this  Jair,  who  was 
the  son  of  Segnb,  is  termed  'the  son  of 
Manasseh,'  alter  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Machir,  son  of  Manasseh;  for  the 
property  *  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Machir' 
(1  Chron.  ii.  23):  whence  it  appears  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  heiress,  the  genealogy  fol- 
lowed the  mother's,  and  not  the  father's  side. 
This  fact  has  been  used  to  explain  Luke 
uL  2S,  where  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
is  ealled  the  son  of  Heli,  because  he  had 
married  Mary,  an  heiress,  daughter  of  Heli ; 
thus  making  Luke's  register  to  be  that 
of  Mary's  line,  and  learing  that  of  Matthew 
to  be  the  register  of  the  natural  line  of 
Joseph. 

ADORATION  (L.  (applying  (the  hand)  to 
tke  tnoutk)f  a  token  of  cltU  respect,  and  of 
religions  worship ;  which  consisted  in  hum- 
bly applying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  or  in 
drvontly  kissing  the  hand,  while  standing 
before  an  image,  an  object,  or  a  person. 
This  form  of  worship  is  spoken  of  in  Job 
(xxxi  2G,  27),  as  constituting  a  species  of 
homage  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
■et  and  the  name  are  both  of  Heathen  origin. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  on  reflection,  that 
snch  an  observance  could  not  have  its  orig^ 
in  a  spiritual  religion,  such  as  that  of  the 
Bible;  in  which  God  being  invisible,  and 
not  represented  by  any  likeness,  could  not 
be  an  olject  of  adoration  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  term  ;  for,  in  order  to  kiss  the 
hand  to  an  object,  the  object  must  be  present 
before  your  eyes. 

It  is  not  a  little  cturions,  as  showing  the 
changes  that  language  often  imdergoes,  that 
this  word,  which  had  its  origin  in  idolatry, 
■honld  in  process  of  time  have  come  to  de- 
note the  highest  reverence  which  Christians 
offer  to  the  nnseen  and  onmipresent  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

ADBAM&fELECH  (Fire-king),  a  divinity 
of  tibe  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim  (Sipphara, 
on  the  Euphrates),  whose  worship  the  Assy- 
rian eokmista,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
lunsplaiitid    from   Babylon   to    Samaria, 


brought  with  them,  and  practised  in  the  latter 
country.  To  this  divinity  children  were 
burnt  in  fire.  The  kind  of  honour  paid  to 
this  god,  as  well  as  to  Anammelech,  was  the 
same  as  that  rendered  to  Moloch.  The  root 
of  the  wokI,  in  all  three  cases,  signifies  king, 
referring  to  » the  king  of  day.'  The  idolatry 
is  therefore  a  species  of  Sabaism,  or  star- 
worship,  and  may  be  compared  with  tlie 
worship  paid  by  western  nations  to  Chrouos 
or  Saturn  (2  Kings  xvii.  31). 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (G.)  a  city  having  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  triangular  shape  of 
the  land,  towards  which  the  island  Mitylene, 
turning  in  the  apex  of  its  triangle,  aids  to 
make  a  good  and  safe  port  It  lies  on  tlie 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  not  far  ftt)m  ancient 
Troy,  on  the  extreme  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Its  modem  name  is  Adrnroit. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Athenians ; 
a  circumstance  which;  combined  with  the 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  place  as  a  seaport, 
may  account  for  its  celebrity  in  marine  com- 
merce. It  was  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium 
that  Paul  embarked,  when,  having  appealed 
to  Cflesar,  he  proceeded  from  Cfesarea,  on 
the  coast  of  Palesthie,  to  Rome.  The  agree- 
ment with  facts,  wherever  they  can  be  as- 
certained, which  the  scriptural  narratives 
present,  concurs  strongly  to  evince  the  his- 
toric credibility  of  holy  writ,  and  thus  to 
confirm  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  In 
the  present  case  there  was  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  a  ship  of  Adramyttitun,  since  this 
being  a  seaport  not  very  distant  f^om  Coesarea, 
may  well  have  had  some  of  its  vessels  at  the 
latter  place.  The  vessel  appears  to  have 
gone  to  Cfesarea,  in  order  to  take  in  a  cargo 
of  Syrian  merchandise ;  having  done  which, 
she  was  about  to  return  home,  when  the 
centurion  Julius,  who  had  Paul  in  charge, 
engaged  her  commander  to  carry  him  and 
his  prisoner  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  hoping 
that,  in  some  of  the  harbours  they  should 
have  to  pass,  they  might  find  a  vessel  to 
transport  them  to  Rome ;  in  which  hope  he 
was  not  disappointed  (Acts  xxvii.  2 — ft). 
All  this  has  an  air  of  probability,  and  cor- 
responds with  fact. 

ADRIA  (G.),  the  Adriatic  Sea,  up  and 
down  which  Paul  was  driven  just  previous 
to  his  being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  27).  That  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  which  lay  between  Italy, 
lUyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  was  by  the 
ancients  called  the  Adriatic  Sea,  fh>m  the  town 
Adria,  which  lay  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  north  and 
the  south ;  the  latter  being  often  termed  the 
Ionian  Sea.  It  was  in  the  southern  Adria- 
tic that  Paul  was  tossed  about  so  long, 
at  tlie  north-western  extremity  of  which  lies 
Malta,  tlie  island  on  which  the  ship  was 
driven,  and  towards  which  she  would  be 
necessarily  borne  by  the  stormy  Eurodydon, 
or  north-east  wind.    T\it  moit  Tviito^Vj  ^% 
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voyage  of  Paul  is  scratmised,  the  more  will 
it  be  foand  accordant  with  fact 

ADULLAM  {H,  their  teitimony),  (he  name 
of  a  city  which  lay  in  the  plain  between  the 
high  lands  ofJndah  and  the  sea.  Itistheuame 
also  of  a  cavern,  where  David  took  refuge  with 
four  hundred  men  (1  Sam.  zxii.).  The  ca- 
vern was  probably  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Judah,  on  their  western  side.  Some 
have  placed  the  cavern  in  the  mountainous 
region  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, tradition  fixes  it,  in  the  remarkable 
eave  Khureltun;  but  Uie  oldest  Christian 
authorities  place  it  on  the  west  of  these 
mountains,  and  Bobinson  agrees  with  them. 

ADULTERY  (L.  tuming  to  another)  is 
nnfaithfblness  to  the  marriage  bed,  either  on 
the  port  of  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Sexual 
connection  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  for- 
nication.  In  the  East,  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  rendered  the  wife  mostly  liable  to  a 
breach  of  the  matrimonial  vow ;  but  if  a  man 
defiled  the  bed  of  another  man,  he  became 
an  adulterer.  The  peculiar  enormity  of  the 
crime  lay  in  imposing  a  spurious  offspring  on 
another  family,  and  so  interfering  with  the 
established  rights  of  property ;  for  every  house 
had  its  own  possessions,  which,  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  father,  descended  in  tlie 
line  of  hereditary  succession.  Death  was 
the  penalty  (Deut  xxii.  22).  The  head  of 
the  family  had  originally  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  kind  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  harlotry  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24), 
who  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  llie  defile- 
ment of  a  betrothed  virgin  was  to  be  punished 
by  stoning  (Dcut  xxii  24),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  stoning  was  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  adultery;  which  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  case  at  a  later  period  (John 
viii.  5).  Tlie  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
till  after  a  judicial  inquiry  and  regular  sen- 
tence. If  the  crime  was  committed  with  a 
betrothed  bondmaid,  she  was  to  be  scourged, 
and  the  man  to  make  a  trespass-ofiering 
(Lev.  xix.  20).  If  obvious  violence  was  done 
to  a  betrotlicd  virgin,  the  man  only  was  pun- 
ished, and  tliat  with  death  (Deut  xxii.  25). 
In  later  periods,  when  changes  had  been 
introduced  into  the  domain  of  property,  the 
option  was  enjoyed  of  putting  the  wife  away 
privily  (Matt  L  19).  In  the  cose  of  grave 
suspicion  against  a  wife,  her  husband  was 
to  bring  her  before  the  priest,  who,  taking 
her  into  the  temple,  put  *  the  jealousy-offering 
into  her  hand,'  and,  having  charged  her  to 
utter  the  truth  with  <  an  oatli  of  cursing,' 
made  her  drink  '  the  bitter  water  tliat  causeth 
tlie  ciurse ;'  which  manifested  itself,  in  case 
of  guilt,  in  bodily  distempers;  but,  if  the  wo- 
man were  innocent,  would  prove  harmless 
( Numb.  v.).  A  similar  ordefd  existed  among 
ihe  Heathen  nations.  The  effect  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  through  influence  of  the 
soJemnitiea  on  the  imagination,  agitated  by 
a  gttiltj  conacience,     Justauces  of  this  guilt 


ai-o  not  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  annals.  That 
of  David  with  Bathsheba  had  circumstances 
of  peculiar  heinousness  (2  Sam.  xi).  The 
language  of  prophecy  spared  not  adulteren 
(Jer.vii.9.  Mai.  iii.  5);  and  the  faithfcd  voice 
of  the  gospel  held  out  the  severest  judg- 
ments against  'whoremongers  and  adulterers' 
(Heb.  xiii.4.  Eph.  v.  5).  The  greatest  crime 
in  domestic  life  is  made  to  serve  occasionally 
as  descriptive  of  the  greatest  breach  of  the 
allegiance  which  man  owes  to  God,  namely, 
idolatry  (Ezek.  xvi  28.   Rev.  xvii.  1). 

The  system  of  law  to  which  reference  has 
now  been  made,  having  for  its  object  to  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  domestic  intercourse, 
the  peace  of  homes,  and  the  legitimate  de- 
volution of  property,  if  marked  witli  an  ori- 
ginal severity,  which  was  partly  derived  from 
custom,  and  partly  excused,  as  well  as  occa- 
sioned, by  the  spirit  of  an  early  age,  is  not 
without  indications  of  prudence,  care,  and 
moderation ;  and  appears,  from  the  compara- 
tive fewness  of  breaches  of  chastity  and 
faithfulness  which  the  scriptural  record  offers, 
to  have  proved  effectual  in  restraining  from 
guilt,  and  in  preserving  the  marriage  *bed 
undefiled.' 

ADVISEMENT  (L.  lookinfj  to)  is  the  same 
in  meaning  as  the  more  common  word,  ad- 
vice. The  Hebrew  term  is,  in  all  otlier 
iiistances  but  this  (1  Chron.  xii.  19),  trans- 
lated by  counsel, 

ADVOCATE  (L.  a  helper). ^The  Greek 
word  literally  signifies  one  who  has  been 
called  to  the  side  of  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  him  by  an  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  party  by  whom  the  advocate 
stands,  then  our  word  comforter  is  a  good 
rendering.  If  the  appeal  is  made  to  another, 
advocate  is  tlie  more  suitable.  Accordingly, 
the  corresponding  abstract  noun  is  translated 
in  the  New  Testament  by  *exliortation,'  'con- 
solation.' And  the  word  itself,  in  four  out 
of  the  five  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  is 
rendered  comforter  (John  xiv.  10,  2G;  xv. 
20 ;  xvi.  7) :  in  which  cases  it  refers  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  promised  to 
send  to  his  first  disciples  after  his  removal 
from  the  earth,  and  which  was  poured  out  on 
them  at  tlie  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).  In 
the  fifth  instance,  it  is  applied  to  the  Sa- 
viour :  —  'If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  tlic  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous'  (IJohnii.  1;  conip.  Rom.  viii. 34). 

Advocacy,  or  intercession,  with  God  con- 
stitutes an  essential  element  in  Revelation. 
At  Abroliam's  prayer  tlie  disease  inflicted  on 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  was  turned  away 
(Gen.  XX.  17;  see  Gen.  xviiL  23,  seq.). 
Revelation  is,  from  first  to  last,  an  adaptation 
to  human  weakness.  As  such,  its  measures 
and  requirements  have  a  relation  no  less  to 
the  wants  of  man,  than  to  the  perfections  of 
God.  Consequently,  influences  are  estab- 
lished, and  r(.-pref«cntations  mode,  which  are 
fitled  b\Kc\Qi\^  tomo\«  Vke\k»xi\vxi\ft%x^«iid 
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10  to  lead  men  onwards,  throngh  a  religions 
discipline,  to  conceive  of  God  in  all  the 
•trietness  of  monotheism,  and  all  the  parity 
and  fiihiess  of  his  paternal  love.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  Tiew  given  of  intennediate 
agency  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Ad- 
Tocaej  and  intercession  aie  gracious  accom- 
modations, on  the  part  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
lo  that  infirmity  in  his  children  which, 
preventing  them  from  seeing  Ood  face  to  face 
with  the  eye  of  their  mind,  renders  the  in- 
tervention of  a  mediator  and  an  advocate 
desirable ;  who,  standing  on  our  side,  pleads 
fior  our  good,  and  so,  winning  our  hearts  by 
active  and  glowing  sympathy,  conducts  them 
effectoally  to  Ood  (Heb.  u.  14,  seq.), 

J£NON  (H.  a  fountain),  a  place  not  far 
from  Salim,  where  John  baptized  (John  iiL 
23).  It  lay  eig^t  Roman  miles  southward 
from  Scythopolis,  near  the  Jordan,  and  on 
its  western  side  (John  L  28 ;  iii.  26). 

AFFECT  (L.  to  make  to  or  towards)  indi- 
cates an  earnest  desire  for  a  person  or  object 
The  word  is  found  in  Gal.  iv.  17,  where,  of 
the  Judaizing  teachers,  Paul  says,  —  *  They 
zealously  affect  you,  but  not  well,'  *  that  ye 
might  affect  them.'  The  subjoined  words 
afford  some  light,  —  'but  it  is  good  to  be 
zealously  affected  in  good'  (ver.  18).  In 
James  iv.  2,  the  same  Greek  term  is  thus 
rendered,  —  *Ye  kUl,  and  desire  to  have* 
{Acta  viL  0.  1  Cor.  xii  81). 

*  'TIs  most  true, 
Tluit  musing  meditation  most  afeets 
The  penstre  lecrecy  of  deeert-oul. 
Far  from  the  cheerfol  haunt  of  men  and 
herds.'  Maroir. 

AFFINITY  (L.  relationship),  according  to 
die  idea  of  the  Hebrew  word,  denotes  the 
lelations  contracted  by  marriage.  The  term 
itadf  occurs  in  only  three  places,  — namely, 
1  Kings  iiL  1,  where  it  is  used  of  Solomon's 
mamage  with  a  daughter  of  the  then  reigning 
Egyptian  Pharaoh;  also  2  Ghron.  xviii.  1, 
and  Ezra  ix.  14 ;  though  the  fact  stands  as 
a  very  important  element  in  the  institutions 
of  Moses.  On  the  part  of  Israelites,  the 
contracting  of  affinity  was  forbidden  in  cer- 
tain given  instances  (Lev.  xviiL  7 — 18; 
zz.  11,  seq.  •  Dent  xxviL  20,  seq.).  The  rea- 
sons  of  these  prohibitions  are  various,  partly 
derived  from  moral,  partly  from  physical 
considerations;  but  such  as  have  generally 
been  respected  in  civilised  nations,  and  mani- 
fest the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  great 
Jewish  leg^lator.  The  moral  considerations 
had  regard  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  relations :  marriage 
with  near  relations,  who  are  in  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  widi  each  other,  could 
not  fail  to  corrupt  family  morals.  The  phy- 
sical considerations  regarded  the  propagation 
and  continued  vigour  of  the  species,  which 
has  always  been  found  to  degenerate  in  eases 
when  the  limits  were  narrow,  —  as  in  the 
ease  of  ipjal  funilkm,  ^  wUbin  which  mar- 


riage  was  allowed.  There  were  also  con- 
siderations more  or  less  special  to  theHebrcw.<) 
themselves,  derived  either  from  the  usages  of 
antiquity,  from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  or 
the  idolatrous  observances  and  crimes  of  the 
Canaanites  and  other  Heathen  nations  (Lev. 
xviii.  22).  The  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  law  are  enforced  by  temporal 
penalties,  such  as  childlessness  or  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  theoretical  comprehen- 
siveness and  accuracy,  systematisers  have 
expounded  and  perverted  the  Mosaic  laws 
touching  the  degrees  of  affinity.  Questions 
of  this  nature  are  now  to  be  determined  by 
reference,  not  to  Mosaic  usages,  but  to  such 
considerations  as  the  good  of  individuals 
and  society  suggeste,  on  a  wide  and  impartial 
survey  of  human  capabilities,  righte,  and 
duties,  in  the  advanced  state  of  moral  and 
physical  knowledge,  which  mankind  actually 
possesses.  The  usages  recorded  in  the  Bible 
are  by  no  means  uniform.  Abraham  mar- 
ried Sarah,  'his  sister;*  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  his  father  (Gen.  xx.  12.  Lev.  xviii.  9 ;  xx. 
17).  The  Mosaic  commands  were  some- 
times gniltUy  broken  (2  Sam.  xiiL  14.  Ezek. 
xxil.  11).  In  order  to  preserve  the  land 
from  leaving  ite  original  owners,  heiresses 
might  not  marry  out  of  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  (Numb,  xxxvi.  6).  In- 
termarriage with  foreigners  was  avoided,  or 
expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  and  essential  diversity  of  religion,  as 
between  monotheiste  and  idolaters.  There- 
fore an  Israelite  was  to  avoid  a  Canaanitish 
wife  (Gen.  xxiv.  4;  xxviii.  1.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
16).  That  this  avoidance  and  prohibition, 
however,  rested  on  no  narrowness  of  spirit, 
but  on  certain  specific  religious  considera- 
tions, appears  from  the  fact,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  marriage  with  foreign  women 
was  allowed  (Nmnb.  xii.  I.  Deut  xxi.  11. 
Buth.  i.  4;  iv.  13).  David  himself  was  de- 
scended fr^om  Buth,  a  woman  of  Moab.  It 
was  after  the  captivity  that  the  Mosaic  law 
was  rigorously  observed,  when  the  evils  of 
alliances  with  idolaters  had,  with  other  les- 
sons pertaining  to  religious  truth  and  purity, 
been  practically  and  efiectnally  taught  to  the 
Jewish  people  (Ezra  ix.  2,  seq.;  x.  23.  Neh. 
xiii.  23).  The  moral  considerations  which 
predominate  in  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  are 
a  high  praise  to  the  general  system.  The 
mere  continuance  of  ^e  race  might  be  ef- 
fected by  unrestricted  intercourse.  Its  moral 
improvement  requires  such  limitations  in 
regard  to  intermarriage,  as  may  abate  evil, 
and  further  good.  An  idolatrous  wife  would 
almost  inevitably  make  an  idolatrous  family. 
And  so  in  Christianity,  in  which  the  moral 
significance  of  matrimony  is  brought  to  its 
highest  pitch,  so  that  man  and  wife  are  one, 
—  one  in  soul  and  one  lor  Uie, — l%^^%vya. 
combines  with  moralVty  m  i(ha  xny'mftXiaTi, — 
*  Be  ye  not  unequaUy  ^oTiLed  lo^aii)ci«  Nd^\sxL- 
believers'  {fi  Coi.  y\»  14V     "^^  <^«^  «^1 
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fhing  but  a  blighting  indifferentism  mike 
woman  or  man  unconcerned  about  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  their  partner. 

AGABUS  (II.  beloved),  a  prophet  in  the 
primitire  Christian  church;  one  of  several 
who  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  where, 
ttom.  external  circumstances,  he  signified  by 
the  spirit  that  there  should  be  a  great  dearth 
tfaioughout  all  the  land  (not  world),  which 
etme  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cessar; 
in  reality,  in  the  fourtli  year  of  his  reign, 
•nd  in  the  forty-fourth  year  A.D.  (Acts  xi. 
d7 ;  oomp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2.  6).  Aga- 
bus  is  again  brought  forward  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  as  performing  a  symbolical  act,  in  con- 
nection with  PauL  This  apostle  had  arrived 
M  Cesarea,  on  his  return  from  his  second 
missionary  tour,  intending  to  proceed  to  Je- 
rasalem  ;  where  Agabus,  having  come  from 
that  city  to  Ceesarea,  and  aware  of  the  adverse 
■tate  of  feeling  there,  endeavoured  to  turn 
I*aul  fh>m  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  he  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  boimd  therewith  his  own 
hands  and  feet,  declaring, —  *8o  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jernsalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth 
this  gri>^<^*  '^^  ■^'^^  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles.'  However,  neither 
by  this  significant  act,  nor  by  the  entreaties 
and  tears  of  the  brethren,  was  Paul  deterred 
trom  his  undertaking.  The  prophecy  was 
ahortly  after  fulfilled. 

Agabus  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Antioch.  He  is  enroUed  in  the  catidogue 
of  saints.  In  the  Latin  Church,  the  ninth  of 
February,  —  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  eighth 
of  March  is  consecrated  to  him. 

AGAG  (H.  mountaineer) f  the  name  of  an 
Amalekite  king,  or  it  may  be  a  collective 
name  of  the  Amalekite  princes,  as  Pharaoh 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  There  must 
have  been,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  Pales- 
tine, a  monarch  or  monarchy  bearing  this 
name ;  since,  in  the  blessing  which  Balaam 
pronounced  on  Israel,  the  name  is  useil  as 
proverbial  of  political  grcamess, — *  His  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Agag'  (Numb.  xxiv.  7). 
When  the  Israelites  were  on  their  journey 
from  Egypt,  the  Amalekites  fought  with  them 
in  Kephidim,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put 
them  in  great  peril,  but  were  at  length  re- 
pulsed ;  on  which  occasion  God  is  represented 
as  requiring  the  memory  of  this  injury  to  be 
retained  by  the  Hebrews,  declaring  that  the 
remembrauce  of  Amalek  should  be  blotted 
oat  An  altar  was  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  and  of  the  intended  revenge 
(Exod.  xvii.).  All  this  representation  is 
evidently  taken  trom  a  human  view  of  the 
transactions  in  question.  However,  when  the 
Israelites  had  entered  tlie  promised  land, 
Saul  was  directed  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to 
execute  the  divine  vengeance.  Saul,  accor- 
dmgly,  smote  the  Amalekites ;  but  he  si>ared 
Agaff  the  king,  and  the  beat  ot  the  cattle. 
«r  t&Jt  oJSuice,  8buI  ia  deprived  of  the  pro- 


mised kingly  office.  With  a  similar  bittemeM 
of  spirit,  Samuel  commanded  Agag  to  bt 
brought,  who  came  apparently  in  a  light 
mood,  and  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  pro- 
phet (I  Sam.  XV.).  This  transaction  may 
serve  to  show  how  improper  it  is  to  look  in 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  universally  lor 
rules  of  duty  —  for  a  code  of  morals  such  ■• 
Christians  can  approve,  or  ought  to  attempt 
to  justify.  Such  things  as  these  now  befofi 
us  may  serve  for  warnings,  but  must  any  way 
be  severely  condemned,  if  regarded  under  the 
light  which  tlie  Saviour  has  shed  on  the  pathol 
duty.  His  maxim  is,  — - '  Bevenge  not  your* 
selves.*  Nor  can  the  employment  here  mads 
of  the  divine  authority  be  understood  in  any 
other  sense  than  representing  the  view  which 
was  taken  by  persons  who  were  intent  on 
establishing  the  theocratical  government  in 
Judea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  usual  to  refer 
every  event  that  departed  from  tlie  ordinary 
routine  of  common  life,  immediately  to  the 
divine  will  and  act 

AGATE  is  derived  from  a  Greek  wordy 
■aid  to  take  its  name  from  that  of  a  Sicilian 
river,  in  which  agates  were  anciently  found* 
It  is  tlie  representative  of  two  words  in  He- 
brew :  —  one,  thavoo,  is  used  only  in  relation 
to  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxriiL  19), 
and  is  cxplaineil  from  an  Arabic  root,  de- 
noting to  thine,  as  an  ornamental  stone  re- 
splendent with  green  and  gold  colours.  The 
otlier  word  is  kaiikohd,  which  is  found  in 
Isa.  liv.  12,  —  *  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates ;'  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  1 6,  in  which  place 
agate  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  Syria.  This  last  word  comes  fh)m  a  root 
which  BigniCics  to  sparkle,  and  was  considered 
by  Jerome  to  be  jasper ;  and  hence,  fhmi  the 
value  of  that  stone,  costly  goods  of  any  kind. 

The  Scotch  pebble  is  a  species  of  agate. 
Those  of  India  are  the  most  valued.  In 
agate,  silica  is  almost  the  sole  constitnent 
The  colour  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  a 
small  infusion  of  iron,  which  gives  rise  to 
g^at  varieties  as  to  hue,  translucency,  and 
internal  forms.  Agates  were  hehl  to  possess 
a  preserving  power,  especially  against  scor- 
pions. 

AGE,  Old,  Eldxb  (T.).— These  vrorda 
are  here  put  together  as  differing  only  in 
form,  while  they  refer  to  the  same  general 
subject 

Age  is  considered,  in  one  sense,  as  the 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life ;  in  another, 
as  the  advanced  and  declining  period  d 
man's  existence. 

In  the  time  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  xc.  the 
duration  of  human  life  was  not  different 
among  the  Hebrews  from  what  it  is  now :  — 
*  The  days  of  our  years  are  tlireescore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reas^m  of  strength  they 
be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  la^ 
boar  and  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  <^,  and 
we  liy  away*  (:v«i.  IV^V   ^^^  ^^  4»x«si!(».  ^ 
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life  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  ia  recorded 
to  have  been  much  longer:  so  that,  when 
Jacob  was  asked  by  the  reigning  Pharoah 
how  old  he  was,  he  answered,  —  *  The  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pDgrimage  are  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
onto  the  days  of  my  fathers*  (Gen.  xlvii.  8, 0 ) . 
He  died  when  147  years  old  (Ter.  28).  His 
complaint,  that  his  life  was  shorter  than  that 
of  his  fathers,  is  confirmed  by  the  record; 
for  Isaac  liyed  to  180  (Gen.  xzzr.  28),  and 
Abraham  to  175  (Gen.  xxv.  7).  The  period 
of  life,  howeyer,  of  the  antedilnvians  is  stated 
to  have  been  much  longer.  Adam's  years 
are  given  as  030  (Gen.  v.  2) ;  those  of  Me- 
thuselah, as  069  (Gen.  ▼.27).  In  the  absence 
of  any  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  antediluvian  period,  especiaUy  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  chronology,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  speak  of  the  causes  or  the  effects 
of  this  length  of  days,  with  much  advantage. 
There  have,  however,  been  persons  who  as- 
cribed the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  to 
the  first  energy  of  recently  created  life; 
others  have  sought  its  cause  in  the  simple 
modes  of  existence,  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  living  in  the  air  of  day,  which  are 
sopposed  to  have  prevailed  at  the  first 
Others  have  been  content  to  refer  for  the 
cause  to  the  will  and  power  of  God.  Advan- 
tages are  considered  to  have  ensued  from 
this  longevity.  Human  improvements  would 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  carried  forward; 
knowledge  safely  transmitted ;  generally,  the 
good  acquired  by  men  would  be  thus  best 
handed  down,  since  it  would  have  to  pass 
frmn  the  lips  of  only  a  few  persons.  Thus 
Adam  lived  till  030  of  the  year  of  the  world : 
Methuselah  was  bom  687,  that  is,  243  years 
before  Adam's  death ;  the  former  lived  till 
the  year  1056,  and  Noah  was  bom  600  years 
be/bre  Methuselah's  death,  —  namely,  in  the 
year  1056.  Thus  there  intenened  between 
Adam  and  Noah  only  one  person,  Methuselah. 
The  correcmess  of  this  view,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  correcmess  of  the  ordinary 
reckoning  of  time  pursued  in  our  English 
Bibles;  for  if  the  dates  of  the  Septuagint 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  many  of  the  best 
scholars  and  soundest  divines  have  thought, 
the  remark  would  hold  good  only  in  a  quali- 
fied manner.  Thus,  while  [the  period  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  is  given  by  the 
Samaritan  text  at  1307  years,  and  by  the  He- 
brew at  1656,  it  is  given  by  the  Greek  at 
2202.  Our  knowledge  of  this  primeval  age 
is  too  limite<l  and  fragmentary  to  allow  of 
any  very  definite  or  positive  conclusions. 
Gratitude  for  the  information  preserved,  is 
more  seemly  than  rash  speculation  or  loud 
dogmatism. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  human  life  may  bare  gene- 


rally  been  longer  than  it  is  now.  The  days 
of  the  years  recorded  of  these  primitive 
worthies  are  scarcely  more  than  have  been 
attained  by  individuals  in  other  times ;  and 
the  peculiarly  favourable  posi^on  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  others  were  placed,  must  have  conduced 
to  lengthen  their  days.  Air,  exercise,  suffi- 
cient and  good  nutriment,  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  human  frame,  particularly 
when  there  are  no  vices  to  weaken  it,  and 
no  great  mental  agitations  to  undermine  its 
strength.  The  following  facts  bear  on  these 
observations:  —  Haller  collected  the  cases 
of  62  persons  who  had  reached  from  100  to 
120  years ;  20  from  120  to  130,  and  15  from 
130  to  140.  Few  instances  are  authenti- 
cated which  reach  beyond  this  period.  Yet 
we  find  one  Eccleston,  who  lived  143  years ; 
John  Effingham,  who  attained  his  I44th 
year ;  a  Norwegian,  who  counted  150  years ; 
and  our  Thomas  Parr  would  most  pro- 
bably have  passed  his  152d  year  but  for 
an  excess.  Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  160. 
There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  negress,  who 
died  when  175.  The  Hungarian  family  of 
John  Rovin  were  remarkable  for  their  lon- 
gevity: the  father  lived  to  172;  the  wife,  to 
164 ;  they  had  been  married  142  years,  and 
their  youngest  child  was  115.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  Italy,  taken  by  Vespasian,  tliere  were 
found  54  persons  of  100  years  old;  57  of 
110;  two  of  125 ;  four  of  130;  and  three  of 
140.  The  contrary  effects  of  tranquil  and 
of  disturbing  pursuits  on  the  duration  of  life 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that,  while  tlie 
sum  of  the  ages  of  the  twenty  chief  natural 
philosophers  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
1514,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  71  years, 
—  the  sum  of  the  ages  of  twenty  chief  poets 
reached  only  to  1144,  which  affords  about 
52  years  as  the  average  duration  of  their 
lives. 

Bespect  for  old  age  is  as  a  natural,  so  a 
universal  feeling — a  feeling  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  judgment,  no  less  than  dictated 
by  the  heart  Diversities,  however,  have 
been  found  in  the  manifestation  of  the  feel- 
ing. Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Major,  — '  Treatise 
on  Old  Age,' — describes  the  tokens  of  re- 
spect which  were  paid  in  Borne  to  those  who 
were  advanced  in  years.  They  received  salu- 
tations; their  society  was  sought  for ;  tliey  hod 
place  given  to  them  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares; when  they  entered  on  assembly,  the 
company  arose;  they  were  conducted  to  their 
homes,  and  attended  back  to  public  places; 
their  counsel  was  solicited.  He  also  mentions 
a  romark  of  Lysander,  to  the  effect  that  La- 
cediemon  was  the  most  honourable  residence 
for  age ;  for  nowhere  was  so  much  attention 
paid  to  the  aged,  nowhere  were  they  held  in 
greater  honour.  He  adds  this  illustrative 
anecdote :  —  *  When  al  Xihwift,  ml  u%^^  -^^t- 
son  entered  the  theatre  dnxVng  liaft  -^wiotin.- 
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anee  of  the  public  games,  no  one,  out  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  rose  to  give  liim 
a  seat;  but  when,  at  Sparta,  he  had  gone  into 
a  place  where  a  number  of  commissioners 
were  seated  in  their  place  of  dignity,  they 
a]l  arose,  and  received  him  sitting.' 

The  general  courtesy  of  Oriental  manners 
displayed  itself  with  peculiar  force  in  marks 
of  respect  towards  ago.  Wiwlom  was  ac- 
eounted  its  special  attribute  (Job  xiL  l:^; 
zzziL  7).  The  fine  description  of  the  bene- 
ficent chief,  or  Arab  Sheik,  given  in  Job 
xxix.  may  here  be  advantageously  consulted. 
Moses  expressly  commanded, —  *  lliou  sbalt 
rise  up  t^fore  the  hoary  head,  and  honour 
the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God : 
I  am  Jehovair  (Lev.  xix.  82).  Jeremiah, 
among  the  signs  of  national  degradation, 
mentions  this,  —  *  The  faces  of  elders  were 
not  honoured*  (Lam.  v.  12;  comp.  iv.  16, 
and  Isa.  xlvii.  0.  Deut  xxviii.  00).  Old 
age  is  guarded  by  express  prohibition  from 
contempt  (Prov.  xxiiL  22).  As  among  other 
nations,  so  among  the  Hebrews,  —  coun- 
sellors, judges,  and  statesmen  were  chosen 
from  the  elders  of  the  nation  from  tlie 
earliest  times  (Exod.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  29 ;  xii.  21 ; 
xvii  0 ;  xviii.  12.  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  Ezra  v. 
0;  vi.  7).  Closes  appointed  a  senate  of 
aeventy  elders  to  assist  him  in  organising 
and  governing  his  people  (Exod.  xxiv.  1,  0. 
Numb.  xi.  16).  Indeed  the  entire  guidance 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  conducted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  elders ;  for,  as  there  were 
elders  forming  a  sort  of  national  parliament 
(Josh.  vii.  6.  I  Sam.  iv.  8 ;  viii.  4.  2  Sam. 
iii.  17 ;  v.  3 ;  xvii.  4.  1  Kings  viii.  1 ),  so 
were  there  elders  of  individual  tribes  (Dcut. 
xxxL  28.  2  Sam.  xix.  11.  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
29.  Lent  xxix.  10.  Judg.  xi.  0),  who  hod 
the  government  each  of  his  own  tribe,  formed 
an  official  body  for  conununicating  with  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  may  liave  been 
the  constituency  out  of  which  tlie  general  sen- 
ate was  chosen.  The  organization  extended 
to  cities,  in  which  the  elders  constituted  a 
kind  of  municipality  (Deut  xix.  1 2 ;  xxi.  3 ; 
zxii.  15.  1  Sam.  xi.  3;  zvi.  4.  1  Kings  xxi.  8. 
Ezra  X.  14.  2  Maccab.  xiv.  87).  That  the 
principle  of  representation  existed  in  tliis 
system  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  elders 
Bometimes  acted  as  the  representatives  of  tlie 
people  (Lev.  iv.  15;  ix.  1).  Agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  tlio  East,  the  elders  of  a  city 
sat  in  their  official  capacity  'in  the  gate;' 
tliat  is,  at  tlie  chief  entrance  to  the  place, 
which  was  the  spot  of  greatest  publicity, 
whence  we  learn  how  popular  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mosaic  institutions  (Deut  xxiL 
15;  XXV.  7.  Ruthiv.  2.  Judith  x.  6).  The 
elders  do  not  appear,  in  all  cases,  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  judges  (Ezra  x.  14. 
Sus.  5).  The  elders  formed  the  constitutional 
■dvisera  of  royalty,  standing  in  its  presence 
in  behalf  of  the  people  (1  Kings  viii  1; 


xiL  6 ;   XX.  7.    2  Kings  xxiii  1.    1  Maccab, 
xii.  35). 

Such,  in  its  origin,  was  the  constitutional 
influence  of  age  in  the  Hebrew  polity.  In 
time,  however,  regard  was  had  to  other  qua- 
lities tlian  age  :  persons  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  were  elected  to  situations  of  trust, 
irrespectively  of  mere  years ;  and  the  term 
elder  became  descriptive,  not  of  age,  but  of 
office.  A  similar  change  took  place  in  Greece 
and  in  Kome. 

In  tlie  New  Testament  the  elders  appear 
as  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  acribet 
and  high  priests,  the  great  national  council 
or  Sanhedrim  (Matt  xxvL  8,  47;  xzviL  1. 
Mark  xiv.  48 ;  xv.  1.  Luke  xx.  1, 10 ;  xxii. 
66.    Acts  iv.  5  ;  v.  21). 

The  Cluristian  church  was  modeUed  on  the 
Jewish,  so  as  to  be  placed  originally  mider 
the  government  of  elders  or  presbyters ;  tlie 
first  term  being  of  Saxon,  the  second  of 
Greek  origin;  both,  however,  meaning  the 
some  thing,  lliese  Christian  elders  formed 
a  sort  of  college,  a  board,  or  committee,  ibr 
ordering  and  governing  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  which,  of  course,  included  its  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  its  material  interests  (Acts 
xL  30;  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  2 ;  xvi4.  1  Tim.  iv.  14). 
At  what  time  young  Israelites  *came  of 
age,'  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
East,  the  seasons  of  human  life  arrive  at  an 
earlier  period  than  witli  us,  so  that  manhood 
is  sooner  attained.  The  age  of  twenty  is 
limited  as  the  period  of  youth,  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rebellions 
Israelites  in  Uie  desert  (Numb,  xxxii  11), 
whence,  probably,  tlie  twentieth  may  be  the 
year  when  a  young  man  entered  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  legal  rights.  Still  stronger 
evidence  to  the  same  efl'ect  is  the  fact,  that 
the  atonement-tax  was  imposed  on  all  from 
twenty  years  of  age  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  14; 
comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  3). 

ACJONY  {G.  contest),  —  This,  which  isa 
Greek  word  in  English  letters,  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  Grecian  games,  and  was 
applied  originally  to  the  wrestling  matches 
which  formed  a  part  of  them.  The  meaning 
which  agony  has  with  us,  as  denoting  severe 
bodily  suffering,  is  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  the  original,  which,  being  apjilied  by 
Luke  (xxii.  44)  to  the  mental  s offerings 
which  our  Lord  underwent  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  denotes  that  contest  and  strug- 
gling of  the  whole  inner  man,  which,  like 
die  action  of  a  pair  of  wrestlers,  one  with 
another,  contorted,  and  hurled  hither  and 
thither,  the  excited  affections;  occasioning 
by  its  violence  the  most  excruciating  pkiiis 
(comp.  lieb.  v.  7).  Such  a  straining  of  tlie 
mind,  and  such  intolerable  pain,  may  well 
have  led  '  to  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.'  As  to  what 
the  perspiration  consisted  of,  commenutort 
rre  not  agreed.    Some  have  said  it  waa  bluod 
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mingled  widi  sweat;  bnt  there  are  no  well- 
•nthenticttted  insUnees  in  which  blood  has 
exaded  tram  the  frame  in  the  way  that  is 
termed  *  bloody  sweat,'  as  a  result  6t  mental 
tortnre.  Others  hate  taken  the  words  meta- 
l^orically.  We  say— 'Weep  tears  of  blood:' 
in  the  same  way, '  to  sweat  blood'  may  hare 
eome  into  nse.  The  description  appears  to 
be,  not  of  a  seientiflc,  but  a  popular  charac- 
ter; for,  though  Luke  was  a  physician,  he 
did  not  therefore  cease  to  be  liitble  to  the 
errors  of  his  day.  His  inspiration  difl  not 
extend  to  physiological  subjects.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown,  a  physician,  remarks  that  *a 
sober  and  regulated  astrology'  in  medicine 
is  not  to  be  rejected  or  condemned.  Among 
popular  misconceptions,  it  is  still  common 
to  think,  that  blood  is  parted  with,  —  for  in- 
stance in  what  is  called  '  spitting  blood,'  -^ 
when,  in  stricmess  of  speech,  nothing  takes 
place  worthy  of  the  name.  But  as,  before 
the  channels  and  functions  of  the  blood 
wer^  rightly  known,  it  was  thought  that  blood 
might  be  wept,  so  also  was  it  beliered  that 
blood  mi^t  be  exuded ;  and,  in  consequence, 
sn  onosually  copious  and  proftise  perspira- 
tion, each  as  often  attends  on  mental  distress, 
may  popularly  hare  been  described  as  *  sweat 
like  drops  of  blood.'  It  was,  as  Theophy- 
laet  expressly  states,  a  proverbial  usage  in 
ancient  times  to  say  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  great  labours,  that  they  sweat  blood ; 
and  Luke  appears  to  hare  attempted  to  guard 
himself  against  being  taken  literally  in  the 
peculiar  wording  which  he  employs,  —  'and 
bis  sweat  was  as  it  were  drops  of  blood,'  — 
tfie  drops  were  large  and  thick  like  globules 
of  blood.  The  same  writer  (Acts  ix.  18), 
intending  to  describe,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, PanTs  restoration  to  sight,  popularly 
aflhms, -—' There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it 
bad  been  scales ;'  the  same  word  in  the  origi- 
nal being  used  for  *  as  it  were,'  and  *  as  it 
had  been.' 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  conception  of 
the  stmts  of  our  Lord's  mind  just  prior  to  his 
death,  the  accounts  furnished  by  all  the  evan- 
gelists roust  be  put  together  and  studied. 
In  John's  Gospel  (xviL  xvilL),  the  utmost 
self-possession,  self-forgetftilness,  and  men- 
tal calm,  are  indirectly  pourtraycd;  so  that 
ihe  agony  could  not  have  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, nor  have  had  permanent  effects. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sudden 
eonrulsion  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  severely 
tried  frame,  instinctively  shrinking  back  from 
the  tomb,  and  from  mockery,  insult,  torture ; 
and  from  the  still  more  appalling  fear,  lest 
die  great  work  should  fail  at  the  last  through 
any  inevitable  infirmity  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferer. In  this  life-and-dcath  struggle,  how- 
ever, Jesus  sought  strength  in  prayer,  and 
was  heard  on  account  of  his  piety  ( Heb.  v.  7 ) ; 
so  that  he  henceforward  went  through  his 
trials  to  the  last  in  entire  and  nnmffled  com- 
posure of  mind. 


GBOTTO  or  THB  AOOITT. 


This  grotto  lies  hi  the  Garden  of  Gethese* 
mane.  It  is  deep  and  high;  and  dirided 
into  two  cavities  by  a  sort  of  subterranean 
portal.  There  are  also  several  altars  sculp- 
tured  in  the  rock.  This  sanctuary,  the  work 
of  nature,  has  not  been  disfigured  by  so 
many  artificial  ornaments  as  some  other 
sanctaaries.  The  vault,  the  floor,  and  the 
walls,  are  of  the  rock  itself;  distilling,  like 
tears,  the  cavernous  htmiidity  of  the  earth 
which  envelopes  it  There  is  above  each 
altar,  in  pieces  of  leather,  -painted  flesh 
colour,  and  of  the  natural  size,  a  bad  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  of  the  agony  of  Christy 
with  angels,  that  present  him  with  the  chalice 
of  deadi.  Were  these  bad  figures,  which 
disturb  those  that  the  pious  imagination  loves 
to  create  in  the  shadow  of  this  empty  cavern, 
destroyed ;  and  were  the  tearfhl  eyes  of  the 
visitor  allowed  tomonnt  freely,  without  the  ob- 
struction of  sensible  images,  towards  the 
thought  of  Him  of  whom  tlie  spot  is  so  pain- 
fhUy  conunemorative,  this  grotto  would  be 
the  most  impressive  relic  of  the  hills  of 
Zion;  but  man  cannot  help  more  or  less 
spoiling  whatever  ignorance  bids  him  put 
his  hand  to. 

AGRICULTURE  (L.  the  iillafje  of  the 
ground)  in  the  East  still  remains  what  it  was 
in  ancient  times:  we  shall  therefbre  begin 
this  article  with  a  brief  accotmt  of  agriculture 
as  it  is  now  carried  on. 

The  plough,  in  Western  Asia,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  ordinarily  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  utterly  unfit  for  the  strong  clay 
lands  of  our  own  country,  and  applicable 
only  to  light  or  sandy  soils.  Even  these  it 
penetrates  but  to  a  small  depth,  and  rather 
tears  up  and  throws  aside,  than  cuts  and 
destroys,  the  weeds  and  roots  which  it  meets 
with  in  its  course.  The  animals  employed 
are,  for  the  most  part,  oxen;  rarely  horses  or 
mules.  They  have  a  rough  kind  of  yoke  on 
their  necks,  to  which  the  plough  is  fastened, 
the  two  arms  of  which  are  held  by  the  work- 
man, who  also  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
pointed  stick,  with  which  he  goads  and 
directs  the  cattle.  Behind  this  iflfrnt^vn 
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comes  a  hoj,  with  a  hoe  or  mattock,  to  com- 
plete the  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  breaking 
the  clods  and  removing  weeds.  On  this 
rough  tillage  there  generally  foUows  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  Dong  is  for  the  most  part  used 
only  for  producing  what  we  should  term 
hot-bed  plants,  such  as  artichokes,  melons, 
&c.  The  ordinary  grains  are  wheat  and 
barley,  which,  in  favourable  spots,  are  of  a 
very  large  and  fine  kind.  The  stalks  grow, 
in  such  places,  to  so  great  a  height,  as  to 
hide  a  man  on  horseback.  Harvest  is  s 
season,  as  of  abundance  so  of  hilarity.  Song 
lightens  the  labour — song,  led  by  a  single 
voice,  the  burden  of  which  is  repeated  in 
chorus.  The  work  of  mowing  is  speedily 
despatched.  The  com  being  conveyed  to 
the  granary,  the  grain  is  obtained  by  treading 
on  the  stadlES,  when  the  chaff  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  by  being  shaken  with  a  fork, 
and  tossed  about  till  it  is  quite  pure.  If 
requisite^  a  sieve  is  also  employed.  The 
meal  is  got  by  grinding,  which  is  done  in 
handmills  by  women  and  slaves,  when  they 
have  first  removed  any  small  stones,  or  bits 
of  earth,  that  may  remain.  The  straw  is 
used  as  fodder  for  oxen  and  horses. 

In  the  earliest  mode  of  life  presented  in 
the  Bible,  we  find  agriculture  and  the  care 
of  cattle  the  sole  business.  Adam's  children, 
Abel  and  Cam,  ore  the  originators  and  re- 
presentatives of  these  two  pursuits  (Gen. 
iv.  2).  The  care  of  cattle  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  favourite  son,  Abel ;  agriculture  is  pro- 
secuted by  Cain,  who  fell  under  God's  dis- 
pleasure. This  representation  is  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  habits  of  nomad  life  which 
the  primeval  race  pursued,  aud  with  what 
reason  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed,  tliat  food  was 
procured  in  the  easiest  way.  Primarily,  this 
way  was  to  use  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  whether  offered  in  the  vegetable  or 
the  animal  world;  but,  as  soon  as  some 
specific  care  became  necessary,  tlie  keeping 
of  flocks  and  herds  was  clearly  the  most  ob- 
vious and  the  least  costly  mode  of  procuring 
subsistence.  Agriculture,  even  in  the  East, 
is  a  comparatively  laborious  process,  and  one 
that  does  not  afford  the  needful  supply  of 
food  till  after  much  delay  and  various  mani- 
pulations. The  agricultural  is  an  advanced 
state  of  civilisation,  and  could  have  been 
reached  only  by  slow  degrees,  which  would 
be  retarded  the  rather  because  the  business 
of  working  the  ground  is  little  in  unison 
with  the  Arab's  love  of  ease,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence. Accordingly,  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  the  care  of  cattle  held  the  predominance, 
aud  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  famine,  even 
in  so  naturally  productive  a  laud  as  Canaan, 
was  repeatedly  endured.  In  progress  of 
time,  men  began  to  feel  that  agriculture  was 
the  only  sore  source  of  sustenance ;  and,  in 
.  Egypt,  the  Israelites  received  important  les- 
aona  in  the  successfal  tillage  of  the  soil. 


Moses,  accordingly,  with  characteristic  wis- 
dom, because  he  knew  that  a  nomad  could 
not  be  a  highly  civilised  people,  and  because 
his  people  were  now  prepared  for  the  civil- 
ised and  civilising  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
also  because  he  was  aware  that  these  pur- 
■uits  alone  could  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  food,  resolved  to  make  agriculture  the 
foundation  of  his  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Yet  the  shepherd's  life  always  held 
ft  high  rank  in  the  estimation  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  truth,  Palestine 
afforded  great  facilities,  as  much  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other  mode  of  existence  (Prov. 
xxvii.  23 — 27). 

While  the  reflex  influence  of  later  times  ia 
probably  to  be  seen  in  Gen.  ii.  15,  and  while, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  patriarchs  were 
nomad  chiefs,  yet  they  were  by  no  means 
unacquainted  with  agriculture  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12 ;  xxxvii.  7) ;  a  fact  which  might  have 
been  safely  inferred  from  the  comparatively 
high  degree  of  culture  which  their  history 
displays.  But  agriculture  did  not  receive 
full  attention  till  Moses  came,  and  provided 
each  Hebrew  with  his  own  estate,  which  was 
to  be  for  ever  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv.  10,  $eq. 
23.  Numb.  xxvi.  03 ;  xxxiii.  &4).  This  di- 
▼ision  of  the  land,  as  it  is  the  only  just  and 
safe  one,  so  is  it  the  only  one  that  rests  on 
divine  authority.  A  state  having  such  an 
arrangement  for  its  basis,  could  not  permit 
its  members  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  per- 
manent slavery;  and  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
as  well  as  the  destructive  evils  of  pauperism, 
were  to  a  great  extent  unknown. 

Tlie  choice  of  an  agricultural  constitution, 
on  the  part  of  Moses,  had  also  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  effectually  served  one  great  in- 
strumental purpose  which  he  hod  in  view; 
namely,  the  severing  of  his  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  into  the  midst  of  whom 
they  were  going,  and  by  whom  they  would 
unavoidably,  and  for  many  ages,  be  sur- 
rounded. The  country,  too,  was  eminently 
fitted  to  give  scope  and  opportunity  to  the 
resources  of  agriculmre.  Its  position  on 
the  globe  is  such  as  to  secure  a  full  supply  of 
heat,  while  the  proximity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean 8ea  tends  to  mitiprate  its  fervours. 
Lebanon  covered  the  laud  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north.  Other  hills  gave  shelter, 
and  formed  warm  vales;  while  they  them- 
selves afforded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and,  by 
means  of  terraces,  soil  for  culture  under 
different  degrees  of  heat  A  large  river  runs 
through  the  length  of  the  land,  and  is  fed 
by  many  tributary  streams;  other  rivulets 
cut  Palestine  from  east  to  west,  flowing  firom 
the  hills  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  rocky 
(limestone)  nature  of  the  land  gave  an  abun- 
dance of  foimtains  and  brooks.  The  dews 
are  heavy.  Rain  falls  plentiftilly  in  the  open- 
ing and  in  the  decline  of  the  year.  All 
these  a<lvantages  contributed  to  make  Isaac's 
wish  a  reality:  —  *  God  give  thee  of  the  dew 
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of  heaTen,  and  the  liiUness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  vine'  (Gen.  zxvii.  28; 
eomp.  I>eat.  viii.  7,  Meq.),  No  real  objection 
to  this  account  can  be  drawn  from  the  actual 
condition  of  Palestine.  Its  civil  history  ac- 
counts ibr  its  actual  unproductiveness.  The 
tword  is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  plough. 
Tyranny  and  oppression  inevitably  produce 
a  desert.  It  was  a  nation  of  freemen  that, 
under  Mosaism,  made  the  entire  land  a  gar* 
den.  A  nation  of  bondmen  could  do  uo 
other  than  make  it  and  keep  it  barren  and 
desolate.  Yet,  wherever  due  care  is  now 
^>plied,  ample  proofs  are  g^ven  that  the  Land 
of  Promise  might  again  produce  the  richest 
lervards  of  human  labour. 

Supported  by  law,  and  esteemed  among 
the  people,  agriculture  was  successfully  pro- 
aeeuted.  From  being  a  secondary  (Job  i.  14), 
it  rose  to  be  the  diief  pursuit,  and  great 
support  of  life.  It  is  the  main  object  of  care 
to  the  *  virtuous  woman,'  the  graphic  account 
of  whose  engagements  shows  a  union  of 
agricultural  with  manufacturing  operations, 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  used  to  prevail 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
(ProT.  xzxi.  10,  8eq,),  As  population  grew, 
so  increased  both  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
application  to,  agriculture.  The  hero  Gideon 
is  found  threshing,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
(Jndg.  Ti.  11).  Even  after  his  election  to 
die  r^al  office,  Saul  is  represented  as '  coming 
after  the  herd  out  of  the  field'  ( 1  Sam.  xi.  5). 
Eliaha  is  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  before 
him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth,  when  Elijah 
east  his  mantle  upon  him  (1  Kings  xix.  19). 
King  Uzziah  '  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the 
low  country,  and  in  the  plains ;  husbandmen 
also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  Camiel ;  for  he  loved  husbandry'  (2  Chron. 
xzvL  10).  The  Babylonish  captivi^  did  not 
destroy  this  love  in  the  nation;  and  unusual 
diligence  was  employed  by  the  people,  on 
their  return,  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by 
a  nei^t  of  seventy  years.  How  thoroughly 
the  Jewish  mind  was  imbued  with  thoughts 
and  images  borrowed  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  may  be  learnt  from  the  teachings  of  our 
Lofd,  many  of  whose  most  striking,  perti- 
nent, and  beautiftd  figures  are  hence  taken 
(31ark  iv.). 

As  in  all  the  practical  arts,  so  in  husbandry, 
the  Hebrews  were  a  practical  people ;  and  their 
knowledge  and  skill  were  purely  the  result  of 
a  lengthened  experience,  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  by  that  strong  bond  of  tradition 
which  unites  successive  generations  in  orien- 
tal nations.  Accordingly,  the  knowledge  which 
the  Hebrews  had  obtained  in  the  lowlands 
of  Egypt,  their  descendants  applied  on  the 
plains  of  Canaan,  such  as  Esdraelon,  Sharon, 
Jericho ;  and  while  the  villages  were  richly 
enltivatedf.the  hills  were  made  productive, 
not  only  of  pasture,  and  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine,  but,  in  a  measure,  of  com  as  well :  so 
In  Pa.  IxiiL  Idyoom  is  found  *  on  the  tup  of 


the  mountains'  (eomp.  Ezek.  zzxvi.  8,  0). 
In  order  to  render  these  capable  of  successful 
cultivation,  terraces  were  formed  along  and 
up  their  sides,  having  hedges  and  walls  to 
sustain  the  soil,  and  arrest  the  rain  (Isa.  v. 
2—8). 

Land  was  divided  by  acres.  An  acre  was 
roughly  measured  by  what  a  yoke  or  pair  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  day  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14). 
The  Hebrews  employed  manure,  consisting 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  stubble  (Isa.  v.  24 ; 
xlvii.  14.  Joel  ii.  5)  and  of  dung  (2  Kings 
ix.  37.  Jer.  ix.  22.  Luke  xiv.  35).  Tho 
ordinary  implements  were  the  plough,  tho  har- 
row, the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  sickle,  and  the 
pitchfork.  An  Egyptian  painting  describes 
what  was  probably  the  ancientHebrewplough : 
it  consists  of  a  share,  curving  upwards  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  ploughman,  who  holds  it  by 
a  hole  in  its  upper  end;  the  lower  end  has 
an  arrow-headed  termination  for  cutting  the 
soil :  in  his  right  hand  the  man  has  a  long 
whip,  for  driving  the  two  oxen  which  draw 
the  plough.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  oxen 
walks  a  man,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bag,  and 
with  the  other,  casting  straight  before  him 
the  seed,  which  is  thus  turned  in  and  covered 
by  the  plough  in  probably  its  second  passage 
over  the  land.  The  same  picture  exhibits  a 
man  cutting  off  the  heads  of  corn  with  a  sharp- 
toothed  sickle,  the  handle  and  blade  of  which 
are  set  at  a  small  angle,  the  blade  curving  up 
and  going  out  beyond  the  handle,  and  so 
ending  in  a  point.  Another  painting  repre- 
sents a  plough,  the  share  of  which  is  held  by 
the  ploughman,  with  two  hands ;  and  firom  tlie 
share  runs  a  pole  up  to  a  transverse  beam, 
which  comes  under  the  neck  of  the  animals, 
and  acts,  with  the  aid  of  ropes,  as  a  yoke. 
The  animals  employed  are  an  ox  and  an  ass, 
a  union  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  probably  because  of  the  difference 
of  strength,  tread,  and  habits  of  the  two,  by 
which  the  greater  labour  would  be  thrown  on 
the  weaker  back,  to  saynothing  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  using  together  animals  so  dissimUar 
in  appearance  as  weU  as  in  qualities.  The 
striking  remark  of  Samson  — '  If  ye  had  not 
ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle'  —  shows,  by  its  obviously  pro- 
verbisJ  character,  that  oxen  were  chiefly 
employed  at  the  plough  (Deut.  xv.  19. 
Amos  vi.  12) :  a  goad  was  used  for  driving 
(Judg.  iii.  31).  Though  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine contains  a  great  deal  of  clay  and  marl, 
in  various  proportions,  yet  the  prevalence 
of  heat  over  moisture  renders  it  easily 
penetrable  and  fit  for  tillage  by  simply  con- 
structed instruments.  They  were,  however, 
mostly  of  iron,  and  required  for  use  to  be 
sharpened  fh>m  time  to  time  ( 1  Sam.  xiii.  20 )• 
In  Isa.  xxviii.  24,  seq,  the  chief  operations  of 
husbandry  are  set  forth.  Of  the  principal 
grains,  the  Hebrews  cultivated  wheat,  barley, 
and  spelt.  The  soil  was  favourable  also  for 
pulse,  such  as  lentils  and  beans.    ¥\ax  %iA 
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eomniin,  garlio  and  oneombeln,  were  grown. 
Seeds  of  diTen  kinds  might  not  be  sown  to- 
gether (Deut.  zxu.  9).  The  produce  was  so 
•bondant  that  Palestine  became  an  exporting 
ooimtry.  Solomon  bought  timber  of  his  friend 
Hiram,  with  twenty  thoasaud  measures  of 
wheat  for  food,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil, 
year  by  year  (1  Kings  r.  11.  Ezek.xxTii.  17). 
For  the  winter,  fruit  sowing  took  place,  a  short 
time  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  October 
and  November,  when  the  early  rains  had 
moistened  and  prepared  the  soil ;  sowing  for 
the  summer  fruit  took  place  in  January,  but 
mostly  in  February,  when  the  spring  began. 
The  harvest  had  iu  commencement  in  April. 
These  customs  still  remain  substantially  the 
same.  Our  Lord  intimates  that  the  produce 
was  sometimes  so  much  as  a  hundred  fold 
(Matt.  xiii.  28),  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
passages.  Isaac  received  a  hundred  fold 
(Oen.  xxri.  12).  As  the  Babylonians,  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  sown  their  seed  in 
Airrows  or  lines,  wide  apart,  which  would 
give  full  scope  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
■eparate  seeds.  Agriculture  was  patronised 
and  furthered  by  the  laws  which  related  to 
possession,  the  year  of  jubilee,  landmarks, 
ke.  Nor  could  there  be  any  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  cultivator  in  the  laws  which  gave 
privileges  to  the  poor,  such  as  plucking  ears 
on  passing  through  a  field  of  com,  and  the 
rights  of  gleaning,  in  a  country  which  was 
80  prolific,  and  in  which,  at  least  at  the  first, 
there  were  so  few  poor,  who  could  also  easily 
obtain  employment  at  harvest  season. 

AORIPPA  (0.  born  with  difficulty)  was  a 
son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  'Herod  Uie  king' 
of  Acts  xii.  1  and  23,  on  which  account  he 
was  called  Herod  the  Younger  or  II.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  Judea,  and  lived  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  Acts  xxv.  13, 
it  is  this  prince  who  comes  with  Bernice  to 
Cesarea,  to  salute  Festus ;  in  xxvi.  gives  Paul 
a  hearing ;  in  ver.  28,  declares, '  Almost  tliou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian;'  and,  ver. 
81,  32,  adds,  *  This  man  doeth  nothing  wor- 
thy of  death  or  bonds :  he  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  imto 
Cttsar.' 

Agrippa  was  not  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  his  father  and  predecessor 
died;  and  it  was  only  after  a  time,  and  by 
degrees,  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  Bo- 
mans  to  become  king.  He  laboured  to  adorn 
Jerusalem  and  other  cities.  In  consequence 
of  his  conduct,  particularly  of  his  arbitrarily 
appointing  and  deposing  high  priests,  he  was 
not  esteemed  by  the  Jews.  When  the  last 
war  against  the  Romans  broke  out,  he  took 
part  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fifty-first  of  his  reign,  and  the  third  year  of 
&e  Emperor  Tr^an. 

Wan  it  in  a  mocking  or  a  serious  mood 
ihat  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  —  *  Almost  thou 
femuidest  me  to  be  a  Christian'?   Unbelief, 


fi»eling  that  this  confession  was  a  signal  tes- 
timony to  the  gospel,  has  tried  to  make  tha 
words  appear  to  be  ironical.  If  this  be  so, 
the  fact  is  a  discredit  to  Agrippa,  and  to 
Heathenism.  The  occasion  did  not  excuse* 
much  less  justify,  a  spirit  of  levity  or  scorn. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  one  who  was  present 
decides  adversely  to  this  supposition;  for 
Paul  himself,  as  appears  by  his  answer,  most 
dearly  took  the  words  of  the  monarch  as 
spoken  seriously.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  writings  and  character  of  Paul, 
feel  any  wonder,  that  powers  such  as  his 
should  have  struck  and  shaken  Agrippa's 
heart,  and  inclined  him,  at  least  momentarily, 
in  favour  even  of  the  cause  of  one  who  stood 
accused  before  him.  Such  is  the  majesty  of 
religion,  when  pure  and  undefiled.  No  du- 
rable effect,  however,  was  to  be  expected. 
Near  him  sat  Beniice,  his  sister,  with  whom 
he  is  suspected  of  having  had  an  incestuous 
connection.  The  Heathenism  in  whose  lap, 
at  the  court  of  Claudius,  Agrippa  had  been 
educated,  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  piece 
of  fanaticism,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Roman 
Festus  ;  and  taking  counsel  of  these  persons, 
and  yielding  to  these  influences,  Agrippa  sank 
back  into  congenial  indifference,  gave  his 
heart  to  its  old  flatteries,  and  left  the  court  a 
friend  of  Festus,  a  paramour  of  Bernice,  and 
a  slave  of  the  world.  How  many  other  al- 
most Christians  have  fallen  in  a  similar 
manner ! 

There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that,  under 
such  a  prince,  and  in  the  corrupt  and  degen- 
erate state  of  the  public  character,  Judea  was 
finallyvanquished  by  the  Romans.  Agrippa  II. 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  their 
possession,  under  procurators.  Of  these  there 
were  the  following  in  the  time  of  Agrippa; 
namely,  C.  Fadus,  T.  Alexander,  Cuniauus, 
Felix,  Festus,  Albinus,  and  lastly,  G.  Florus; 
nearly  all  of  whom  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Jews,  whose  risings  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  which  the  Roman  power  and 
party  had  diffit-ulty  to  suppress.  Armed 
bands  made  the  hills  into  strong  holds,  and, 
as  was  convenient,  infested  the  lower  country. 
At  last,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  provoked 
an  insurrection.  Florus  purposely  outraged 
the  national  feelings,  and  the  fatal  war  com- 
menced. Even  the  moderate  party,  with  the 
high  priest  Ananias  at  their  head,  declared 
in  favour  of  opposition  to  the  common  ene- 
my ;  and  a  regular  war  was  undertaken,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  national  independence.  But 
soon  the  zealots  gained  the  upper  hand,  when 
extravagance,  disunion,  and  disorder,  pre- 
vailed on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  till,  at  length, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  conquest  com- 
pleted, after  a  million  of  Israelites  had  been 
sacrificed,  as  much  owing  to  internal  dissen- 
sion and  consequent  weakness,*  as  to  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  victors. 

AGUE  (L.  <o  drirCf  shake)  is  connected 
in  the  English  Bible  with  the  term  ^iimlii^ 
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— *thebnminga|nie'  (Lev.xxvi.  10).  There 
is  no  separate  word  in  the  Hebrewfor  burning; 
the  noon  rendered  ague  denotes  to  burn ;  and 
in  a  passage  of  similar  import  in  Deut  xxriiL 
22,  the  same  word  is  translated  simplj 
•  ferer/  This  rendering  is  the  more  correct; 
for  the  original  does  not  refer  to  the  cold  fits 
which  are  connected  with  intermittent  fever, 
and  give  it  popularly  the  name  of  ague,  but 
to  the  fiery  and  wasting  heat  of  such  a  fever 
as  the  typhus  (from  the  Greek,  to  burn), 
with  the  root  meaning  of  which  our  present 
Hebrew  word  is  intimately  allied.  The  de- 
•eription  given  of  this  *  burning  ague'  shows 
its  nature  —  'tiiiat  shall  consume  the  eyes, 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart' 

AGUB  (H.  a  collector),  son  of  Jakeh,  who 
spoke  the  words  of  the  prophecy  found  in 

^OV.  XXX. 

Jerome  held  thatAgnrwas  a  symbolical 
name  for  Solomon:  but  that  monarch  is 
dsseribed  as  the  son  of  David ;  Agur,  as  the 
son  of  Jakeh. 

AHAB  {n,fatheft  brother.  A.M.  4641; 
A.C.  907;  V.  918),  seventh  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Omri,  reigned  twenty-one  years  (918 
— 897).  He  did  evil  above  all  that  were 
before  him ;  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  went 
and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him;  he 
reared  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal, 
whieh  he  had  built  in  Samaria,  and  made  a 
grove  for  the  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings 
xtL  29 — 33).  He  oppressed  the  prophets 
of  JehoTah,  and  supported  four  hundred  and 
flfty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  four  hundred 
jKopheu  cf  the  grove,  all  of  whom  ate  at  the 
queen's  table  ( 1  Kings  xviii.  4, 19 ) .  He  was 
punished  for  his  idolatry  with  a  sore  famine 
{I  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  2) ;  and  was  wroth 
against  Elijah,  who  had  foretold  the  punish- 
ment (1  Kings  xviii.  17).  He  made  war  with 
Benhsdad,  king  of  Syria,  in  three  campaigns: 
in  tiie  first  and  second,  which  were  defensive, 
he  was  successful ;  in  the  third,  which  was  of- 
iBDaitt,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  (1  Kings 
zx^ — zxii.).  He  had  caused  Naboth  to  be 
pnt  tn  death,  because  he  refused  to  let  him 
hare  hisTineyard;  for  which  crime  Elijah 
prophesied  against  him — '  In  the  place  where 
dogs  lieked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs 
liek  thy  blood.'  He  repented :  the  threatened 
erfl  was  in  consequence  postponed  (xxi.).  He 
was  misled  by  four  hundred  false  prophets, 
in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  Micaiah,  to 
engage  in  the  war,  which  led  to  his  death  at 
B«moth-giiead.  He  was  buried  at  Samaria, 
*  and  one  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood; 
and  they  washed  his  armour'  (xxii.  38). 
His  seventy  sons,  with  Jezebel  his  wife,  were 
all  destroyed  (2  Kings  ix.  x.). 

Evil  in  this  world  is  never  found  to  stand 
alone :  its  presence,  always  under  the  wise 
and  benign  providence  ot  God,  calls  its  op- 
potitSy  good,  into  octlTe  energy.    So  Ahab 


and  Jezebel  are  the  occasion  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  sublime  virtues  of  Elijah. 
And  if  the  perusal  of  the  misdeeds  of  the 
former  is  offensive  and  painful,  not  less 
decidedly  instructive  and  elevating  is  the 
study  of  the  noble  features  of  character  dis- 
played by  the  latter  (1  Kings  xix. — xxi.). 
The  episode  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (xxi. )  is  one 
of  those  instances  of  striking  and  impressive 
reality,  which  assure  us,  while  reading  tlie 
Bible,  that  we  have  before  us  a  transcript  from 
actual  lifj — passages  whose  truth  an  im- 
partial reader  can  no  more  doubt,  than  be 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  infant's  smile, 
or  a  tried  friend's  trustworthiness. 

Ahab's  vices  are  those  of  weakness.  In 
himself  incapable  of  good,  and  unable  to  do 
well,  he  was  led  by  his  wicked  and  idolatrous 
wife,  and  presents  to  all  ages  a  painfhl  evi- 
dence, that  weakness  of  character  is  nearly 
allied  to  baseness. 

AHASUERUS,  the  title  of  several  Medo- 
Persian  princes  found  in  the  Bible,  which 
appears  to  be  a  general  designation  for  such 
kings,  applied  to  individuids,  as  Pharaoh 
and  Agag,  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  Shah, 
Pasha,  and  Khan,  among  modem  oriental 
nations.  The  name  seems  also  to  be  an 
imperfect  imitation  of  the  Persian  word,  which 
is  represented  by  the  term  Xerxe:  The 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  the  original  Persian,  whence  it  is 
taken.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Ahasue- 
rus  denotes  a  wise  or  holy  king. 

In  Dan.  ix.  1 ,  the  person  so  named  was 
the  father  of  the  Median  Darius;  in  other 
words,  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
father  of  Cyaxares  II.  (Dan.  v.  31). 

The  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  Esra  iv.  6 
is  probably  Cambyses,  who  reigned  from 
the  year  529  (A.C.),  in  all  seven  years 
and  five  months,  and  is  described  as  of  a 
severe  and  passionate  temper. 

The  prince  with  whom  Esther  was  con- 
nected (Esth.  i.  1 )  is  considered  to  be  Xerxes 
(486 — 465,A.G.);  whose  known  character  well 
corresponds  with  the  implications  and  nar- 
ratives found  in  the  book  of  Esther,  in  regard 
to  Ahasuerus. 

In  the  Apocrypha  (Tob.  xiv.  13),  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Ahasuerus  are  mentioned  as 
conquerors  of  Nineveh.  Nabopolassar  and 
Cyaxares  are  intended. 

AHAZ  (H.  one  tfiat  takes  and  plunders, 
A.M.  4811 ;  A,C.  737 ;  V.  742),  twelfth  king 
of  Judah,  was  son  of  Jotham.  He  was 
twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  reigned  sixteen  years.  He  diverg^ed  from 
the  way  of  David  to  idolatry,  walking  in  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  he  even  made  his 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according 
to  the  abominations  of  the  Heathen,  and 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree.  Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  «xi^  ^«- 
kah,  son  of  Bemaliah,  king  ot  l«n^\)  caxnft 
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and  besieged  him  in  Jerasolem;  on  wliich 
Ahoz  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  sending  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  present,  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 
found  in  the  honse  of  Jehoyah,  and  in  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house.  The  king  of 
Assyria  complied,  went  to  Damascus,  took  it, 
carried  the  people  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew 
Bezin.  After  this,  Ahaz  paid  a  visit  to  Da- 
mascus; and,  finding  there  an  altar  that 
pleased  him  by  its  magnificence,  he  sent  a 
pattern  of  it  to  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built 
one  after  this  pattern,  in  Jerusalem.  On  re- 
taming  home,  Ahaz  offered  his  offerings  on 
the  new  altar;  and,  having  removed  the  old 
brazen  altar,  he  commanded  that  in  future 
the  usual  sacrifices  should  be  made  on  that 
which  owed  its  existence  to  himself  (2  Kings 
xvi.;  comp.  xx.  11.  Isa.  viL;  xxxviii.  8). 
His  innovations,  which  did  not  stop  with  this 
aff'ectation  of  splendour,  were  of  a  nature  to 
prove  that  his  heart  was  alienated  from  God, 
and  given  to  the  idolatry  of  the  senses.  He 
had  one  reftige,  and  to  that  he  did  once 
apply.  Having  consulted  the  prophet  Isuioh, 
he  was  assured  that  God  did  not  intend  to 
allow  the  house  of  David  to  become  extinct, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  Judah  would  shortly 
find  in  the  king  of  Assyria  an  adversary 
whom. they  could  not  withstand.  As  an  as 
suranco  of  this  succour,  there  was  a  sign 
given  him,  namely,  the  birth  of  a  son  of  the 
prophet  (Isa.  viii.  3);  and  it  was  foretold, 
that,  before  the  child  should  have  knowledge 
to  cry  my  father,  and  my  mother,  the  riches 
of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  should 
be  taken  away  befure  the  king  of  Assyria.  Bat 
Ahaz  had  not  the  moral  qualities  needful  to 
enable  him  to  profit  by  the  timely  succour. 
He  became  hopelessly  corrupt,  even  sacri- 
ficing to  the  gods  of  Damascus  that  smote 
him,  saying,  —  *  Because  the  gods  of  tlie 
kings  of  Syria  help  them,  will  I  sacrifice 
to  them,  that  they  may  help  me*  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  23).  Neither  good  nor  ill  fortune 
availed  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  At  last 
he  went  to  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness  as  to 
set  up  idolatry  in  its  most  revolting  shapes, 
in  every  city  and  town  of  his  dominions. 
His  name  became  odious ;  and,  dying  in  uni- 
Tersal  contempt,  he  was  not  honoured  with 
a  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  The  night 
ushers  in  the  day:  the  wicked  Ahaz  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  wise  and  pious 
Hezekiah. 

To  Ahaz  belongs  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  being  the  worst  king  that  ever  occupied 
the  throne  of  Judah ;  and  his  history  affords 
a  striking  proof  that  sin  and  wretchedness 
are  yoke-fellows  in  human  life  ( 1  Chron.  iiL 
18.  2  Chron. xxviii.  xxix.  2King8Xvi.  Isa. 
viL  viii.  ix. ;  xxxviii.  8). 

AHAZIAH  (H.  the  Lortts  possessor .  A.M. 
jeOO;  A.C.88H ;  V.  897),  the  eighth  king  of 
Arael,  son  and  follower  of  the  idolatrous 
Ahftb;  and  Jczcbcl.    He  walked  in  the  way  of 


his  father,  and  in  tlio  way  of  his  mother,  serv- 
ing Baal.  Having  fallen  down  through  alattice 
in  his  upper  chamber,  in  Samaria,  and  en- 
dangered his  life,  he  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zebub,  tlie  god  of  Ekron,  whether  he  would 
recover;  for  which  he  was  told  by  Elijah  that 
he  should  die.  Two  troops  of  fifty  men  with 
their  commanders,  sent  by  the  king  to  seize 
Elijah,  perished.  A  third  company  was 
spared,  and  to  them  Elij  ah  repeated  the  threat. 
So  the  king  died,  *  according  to  tlie  word  of 
Jehovah,  which  Elijah  had  spoken.'  He 
joined  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  a 
plan  for  equipping  a  fleet  at  Ezion-gaber,  to 
carry  on  trade  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  failure  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ahaziah's  taking  a  part 
therein  (I  Kings  xxii.  49,  seq,  2  Chron.  xx. 
85,  seq,).  In  this  king's  reign,  the  tributary 
Moabites  set  tliemselves  free  (2  Kings  L). 

There  was  another  person  of  this  name, 
sixth  kitg  of  Judah  ( A.M.  4672 ;  A.C.  876; 
V.  885).  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoram.  Two-and-twenty  years  old  was 
Ahaziali  when  he  began  to  reig^.  His 
mother's  name  was  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Ahab,  granddaughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel. 
Being  '  son-in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab,'  he 
pursued  the  idolatrous  practices  of  that  fa- 
mily. The  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chron. 
xxii.  3,  adds,  *  his  mother  was  his  counsellor 
to  do  wickedly.'  He  joined  his  relative 
Joram,  king  of  Israel,  in  war  against  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria.  The  battle  was  fought  at 
Raniolli-gilcad,  and  Joram  was  defeated. 
Ahaziah,  going  to  see  Joram  when  he  lay  in 
Jezreel  ill  of  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received,  was  involved  in  his  late,  being  put 
to  deatli  by  Jehu's  command  (2  Kings  viiil 
*^0j  scq.  2  Chron.  xxii.). 

AHIEZER  (11.  brother  of  help),  captain  of 
tlie  children  of  Dan,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
who  is  distinguiibed  for  the  liberality  of  his 
contributions  on  occasion  of  tlie  consecration 
of  llie  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Numb.L 
12;  ii.  25;  vii.  GO). 

AH  UAH  (H.  brother  of  the  Lord),  a  pro- 
phet of  Shilo  (a  city  in  Ephraim),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite,  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Meeting  with  Jeroboam  alone  in  a  field,  he 
seized  a  new  robe,  with  which  he  had  clad 
liimself,  and,  tearing  it  in  t>velve  pieces,  gave 
Jeroboam  ten;  signifying  thereby,  that  God 
had,  after  a  similar  manner,  rent  the  king- 
dom out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  in  conse- 
quence of  idolatry,  and  given  ten  of  the  tribes 
to  Jeroboam  (I  Kings,  xi.  20, seq.).  He  also 
announced  condign  pimishment  against  that 
prince  himself,  when  he,  too,  gave  his  heart 
to  idolatry.  (1  Kings  xiv.).  Little  in  detail 
is  known  of  Ahijah,  except  that  he  was  blind 
in  his  old  age;  but  his  affliction  had  not  sub- 
dued his  spirit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
worthy  and  fit  for  tlie  high  office  which  he 
had  to  fulfil.  '  llie  prophecy  of  Ahijah' 
mentioned  with  the  visions  of  <  Iddo  the  seer/ 
in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  is  not  extant — a  fact 
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which  mmy  serre  to  show  that  the  care  which 
was  employed  by  tlie  Israelites  did  uot  pre- 
WTfe  idl  their  sacred  books,  and,  couse- 
qnently,  that  our  canon  is  incomplete. 

AHIHUD  (H.  brother  of  praise),  son  of 
Shelomi,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  ap- 
pointed with  other  eminent  persons  to  divide 
Canaan  among  the  Israelites,  and  who  may, 
in  consequence,  be  presumed  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  best  acquaintance  with  geography 
and  mathematics,  which  the  science  of  the 
times  afforded  (Numb,  xxxiv.  17,  27). 

AHDCELECH  (H.  Atn^'t  brother).  About 
A.M.  4466;  A.C.  1082;  V.  1003),  son  of 
Ahitnb,  residing  as  high  priest  at  Nob,  where 
was  the  tabernacle,  together  with  the  body  of 
the  priests.  He  received  David  when  flying 
from  Saul,  and  gave  him  refreshment  from  the 
shew-bread  designed  for  use  in  the  ceremonial 
of  worship ;  he  gave  him  also  the  sword  of 
Goliah,  which  lay  in  the  sacred  place  wrapped 
in  a  cloth.  Incensed  at  tliis,  Saul  commanded 
his  guards  to  slay  Ahimelech  and  his  attend- 
ant priests.  They  refused,  when,  at  Saul's 
eommand,  Doeg  the  Edomite,  who  had  in- 
fonned  the  king  of  Ahimelech*s  succour  to 
David,  put  to  death  eighty-five  priests,  at  the 
same  time  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  of  Nob 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex  (1  Sam.  xxi 
xxii).  In  Mark  iL  26,  where  ihia  event  is 
alluded  to,  the  name  of  the  priest  is  given 
as  Abiathar.  From  1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  we  find 
Abiathar  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ahimelech. 
Probably,  therefore,  Abiathar  was  a  name 
common  to  both  fatlier  and  son;  or,  Abiathar 
having  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
thei's  having  been  slain,  the  priesthood  was 
denominated  indifferently  by  die  name  of  the 
son  and  by  the  name  of  the  father.  In  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  mention  is  made  of  Ahijah,  where  we 
dioald  expect  to  find  Ahimelech.  We  admit 
adiAculty  here.  The  succession  of  Jewish 
high  priests  has  its  difficulties,  after  all  that 
has  been  done  to  clear  it  up.  No  one  who 
knows  how  many  subjects  in  profane  history 
remain  hopelessly  obscure,  and  who  remem- 
bers that,  in  treating  of  the  topics  before  us, 
we  have  to  go  back  some  three  ti^iousand  years 
to  a  state  of  society  roost  dissimilar  to  our 
own,  can  expect  to  find  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives free  from  dark,  doubtful,  or  difficult 
points. 

AHITOPHEL  (H.  a  traitorous  brother),  a 
Gilonite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  a 
counsellor  of  David,  but  revolted  to  Absalom. 
He  was  father  of  Eliam,  whose  daughter 
Bath-sheba,  wife  of  Uriah,  David  took  for  his 
own  pleasures  (2  Sam.  xi.  3;  xxiii.  34). 
Ahitophel  advised  Absalom  to  take  posses- 
sion of  David's  harem,  as  being  at  once  a 
sign  and  a  means  of  insuring  his  succession 
to  the  regal  power  (2  Sam.  xvL  21).  He  also 
gave  counsel  that  David  should  be  pursued 
and  overtaken  immediately  on  his  flight;  and, 
when  the  more  cautious  plan  of  Husliai  was 
preferred,  hfi  went  home,  and  hanged  himself 


(xvii. ;  see  also  xv.  31 ;  xvi.  23).  Ahitophel 
resembles  Judas,  both  in  his  treachery  and 
his  fate.  His  hatred  against  David,  however, 
may  have  taken  its  rise  in  something  higher 
than  gross  selfishness.  As  the  grandfather 
of  Bath-sheba,  he  may  have  felt  impelled  to 
visit  on  David's  own  head  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  his  family.  Indeed,  his 
eager  animosity  against  his  sovereign  seems 
to  point  to  some  strong  personal  ofience  as 
its  source.  Thus  did  David's  vices  raise  up 
bitter  enemies  against  him,  and  put  his  throne 
and  his  life  in  danger.  Providence  leaves  no 
sin  unpunished. 

AI  (H.  heap  of  ruins),  a  Canaanitish  royal 
city,  which  lay  on  the  east  of  Bethel.  Abraham, 
on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  teiu 
between  the  two  cities  (Gen.xii.8;xiii.  3).  Ai 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josli. 
viii.  3,  seq.).  It  was  rebuilt  at  a  later  period, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  also  after  the 
exile  (Isa.  x.  28.  Ezra  ii.  28).  In  the  days 
of  Jerome,  its  site  and  ruins  were  still  pointed 
out  not  far  from  Bethel,  on  the  easu  Bo- 
binson  coujecturally  fixed  for  its  locality  a 
place  with  niins  just  south  of  Deir  Diwan, 
which  is  an  hour  distant  from  Bethel,  having 
near  by,  on  the  north,  the  deep  valley  Wady  el 
Mutyah. 

AJALON  (H.  pasture  field),  a  name  borne 
by  two  places  in  Canaan,  of  which  one  was 
in  the  lot  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  the  other  in 
that  of  Zebulun.  We  have  no  means  of  fix- 
ing more  exactly  the  locality  of  the  latter;  but 
the  former  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Dan,  not 
far  from  the  limits  of  Judah,  near  Ai  and 
GibeoD.  From  it  was  derived  the  name 
*  Valley  of  Ajalon,'  which  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  promise 
by  Joshua,  and  for  the  much-misunderstood 
words  taken  from  the  poetic  book  Jasher: 

*  Sun  I  stand  thou  RtUl  upon  Gibeon, 
And  then,  2/loon  I  in  the  valley  of  AJalon.' 

Attacked  by  five  confederate  kings,  but  now 
sure  of  victory,  and  naturally  wishing  to 
complete  his  conquest  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies,  the  hero  is  represented 
as  breaking  forth,  in  a  truly  Hebrew  manner, 
into  an  address  to  the  sun  aud  moon,  tliat 
they  would  stay  tlieir  course,  in  order  to 
afford  him  the  needful  light.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  form  in  which  the  poetical  work, 
whence  the  narrative  is  borrowed,  had  thrown 
the  fact  of  an  ordinary  wish  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  day.  With  an  inability  to  feel, 
or  an  indisposition  to  recognise,  the  poetry 
of  the  passage,  commentators  have  token  tlie 
words  in  their  literal,  prosaic  meaning,  and 
so  brought  the  passage  into  conflict  witli  tlie 
discoveries  of  astronomy,  and  into  contra- 
diction with  the  established  laws  of  nature ; 
thus  creating  miracles  and  difficulties  at  the 
same  time.  The  record  lound  in  Josh.  x. 
13,  14,  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  poetic 
lines  given  in  the  twelfth  verse.   There  is  ou 
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example  of  a  poetio  representation  of  a  eimi- 
lar  fact  found  in  Judg.  t.  20 :  comp.  iv.  12,  $eq. 

■  Thejr  fought  from  beavoi : 
The  fttAn,  in  tbdr  courses,  fought  against  Siaera.' 

The  passage  which  affords  most  light  is  fbnnd 
in  Habbidcnk  iii.  verse  10,  compared  with 
Terse  1 1,  whers  the  momitaius  are  said  to  have 
■een  God,  and  trembled ;  the  deep  to  have 
uttered  his  yoice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on 
high,  with  the  same  boldness  of  poetic  license 
as  (ver.  11)  the  sun  and  moon  are  said  to 
have  stood  still  in  their  habitation,  and  to  have 
gone  at  the  light  of  God's  arrows,  and  at  the 
shining  of  his  glittering  spe&T, 

Pococke  reports,  tliat,  when  on  his  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  he  beheld,  on  the 
height  where  Kama  once  lay,  towards  the 
north,  a  very  beautiful  valley,  which  he 
judged  to  be,  from  east  to  west,  ten  miles 
long  and  five  brood,  and  which  was  accounted 
to  be  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.  In  this  valley 
were  two  beautifiil  hills :  the  one  towards  the 
west  had  two  points ;  upon  the  other,  towards 
the  north,  was  a  village,  named  Geb,  which 
is  probably  the  ancient  Gibeon.  The  Chris* 
tians,  at  a  late  period,  gave  this  district  the 
name  of  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  {Val  de 
Zfuna). 

The  chfldren  of  Dan  found  the  original 
inhabitants,  the  Amorites,  too  powerfiU  for 
them;  and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to 
withdraw,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Joshua,  into  the  mountains  ;  nor  could 
they,  for  a  time,  succeed  in  forcing  their  way 
down  into  the  lower  country.  At  length, 
however,  they  overpowered  their  enemies, 
and  made  them  tributary  (Judg.  L  34,  seq.), 
Ajalon,  with  her  suburbs,  was  assigned  to  tlie 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24.  1  Chron.  vi.  69). 
Beriah  and  Shema,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  martial  exploits  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Gath,  were  chief  men  in  Ajalon 
(1  Chron.  viii.  13).  Ajalon  was  among  the 
cities  which  Rehoboam  built  for  defence,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi.  10). 
Notwithstanding  iu  strength,  it  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  Philistines,  imder  Ahai  {cir,  741 ), 
(2  Chron.  xxviil.  18). 

AKABAH  (A.),  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  is 
tiie  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  forms  tlie  triangle 
eontaining  Motmt  Sinai.  The  gulf  is  also 
ealled  Elath,  or  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  On  it  lay 
Ezion-Gaber.  Round  this  gulf  stretched  the 
scriptural  '  Land  of  Midi  an  ;  *  and  on  its 
eastern  shore,  the  ancient  city  of  Midian 
preserves,  to  this  day,  the  record  of  its  origin 
in  its  name.  The  ancient  Midianites,  or  the 
tribes  descending  from  the  children  of  Ketu- 
rah,  lay  intermingled  with  the  kindred  tribes 
of  the  Ishmaelites  and  Amalekites,  from  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Moab,  to  the  country 
round  the  eastern  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
The  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
Ita  ahoala  and  its  oond  rocks ;  whUe  that  of 


Suez,  which  extends  about  •  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  length,  is  of  safer  navigation, 
its  depth  varying  from  nine  to  fourteen 
fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

ALABASTER  (G.  according  to  Vostiua, 
that  which  we  cannot  hold),  tlie  common  name 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  gypsum. 
It  consists  of  very  fine  grains,  is  beautiAdly 
white,  variegated  with  other  less  pleasing 
colours,  and  yields  in  hardness  only  to  mar^ 
ble,  whose  brilliant  polish  it  will  not  take. 
It  was  well  known,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  other  nations.  Some  kinds 
are  entirely  white,  which  were  most  valued. 
The  alabastrum  onyx  was  used  for  making 
vases,  urns,  ointment  and  odour  boxes.  The 
practice  of  employing  alabaster  for  bearing 
perfumes  caused  vessels,  designed  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  called  alabastra,  of  whatever 
substance  they  were  made.  Such  an  alabas- 
tron  is  intended  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7  { see  also  Maik 
xiv.  3.  Luke  vii.  37),  where  we  read  of  a  wo- 
man  who  came  with  an  alabaster-box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  the  head 
of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  at  meat 

The  reason  why  this  stone  was  employed 
was,  tliat  the  ancients  held  that  perfumes 
were  best  preserved  in  alabaster.  The  ala- 
bastron  was  rather  a  bottle  than  a  box,  hav* 
ing  a  long  neck,  out  of  which  the  perftume 
was  poured.  Wlien  the  odoriferous  liquid 
had  been  put  in,  the  top  or  orifice  was  seized, 
in  order  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  explains 
what  is  meant  by  breaking  the  box,  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  just  referred  to.  She  broke  the 
seal  or  the  top  of  tlie  long-necked  flask. 
The  record  was  not  made  without  a  reason, 
being  perhaps  unconsciously  intended  to  show 
that  the  perfume  was  fresh ;  for  the  seal  re- 
mained as  it  was  when  first  the  *  ointment* 
was  put  in. 

ALBEIT  (T.  ali  be  U\  an  obsolete  con- 
junction, signifying  although;  at  the  some 
time.  It  is  used  only  twice  in  the  English 
Bible,  namely,  Ezek.  xiii.  7,  and  Philem.  19. 

ALEXANDER  {G.  strong  man).  Several 
persons  of  this  name  are  connected  with 
Biblical  history,  particularly  the  Apocr3rpha. 
Alexander,  falsely  called  *the  Great*  (bom 
at  Pella,300,A.C.),  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  He  reigned  a 
little  more  than  twelve  years.  Though  his 
birth  made  him  only  ruler  of  the  small  king- 
dom of  Macedon,  Alexander  having,  in  the 
year  331,  A.C.  vanquished  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  near  Arbela,  put  an  end  to  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  and  became  master  of  the 
eastern,  as  he  was  already  master  of  the  west- 
em  world  (1  Maccab.  i.  1 — 8;  vi.  2).  His 
ambitious  disposition  showed  itself  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  Philip's  victories  Iron- 
bled  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed  — '  My  fa- 
ther will  leave  me  nothing  to  do.'  His  chief 
instmcter  was  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Aristotle,  who,  havuig  removed  his  pnpfl 
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from  tbe  eonrt^  condacted  him  throagh  a 
general  coursA  of  instmctioo,  and  gaye  him 
sperial  lessons  in  the  art  of  government,  on 
vfaich  he  wrote  a  treatise  (which  is  lost)  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  joung  prince.  Unhap- 
pilv,  Aristotle  thought  it  his  dnty  to  encourage 
martial  feelings,  in  Alexander,  and,  for  this 
porpose,  directed  his  pupil's  attention  to  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  which  became  the  young 
Dan's  fkToorite  book,  and  in  which  he  used 
to  read  some  pages  every  night,  before  retiring 
forest  His  father  also  employed  his  influence 
ior  the  same  purpose.  When,  at  the  battle 
of  Chsronea  (338,  A.C.),  Alexander  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  *  Seek,  my  son,' 
said  PhUip,  in  embracing  him,  *  seek  another 
kingdom ;  for  that  which  I  leave  you  is  too 
amall  for  to  brave  a  prince.'  Having  saved 
bis  father's  life  in  battle,  he  ascended  the 
dirone  on  the  assassination  of  Philip,  in  the 
year  336,  when  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  foond  war  with  Persia  left  him  by  his 
ftther ;  bat,  before  he  entered  on  it,  he  sub- 
dued the  enemies  of  his  house  in  Greece, 
and,  in  particular,  punished,  with  the  greatest 
leverity,  the  Thebans,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  had  asserted  their  liberty ;  he  rased 
their  city  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the 
house  of  the  poet  Pindar,  slew  six  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  thirty  thousand 
of  diem  into  slavery.  Having  thus  difliised 
tenor  among  the  Greeks,  he  set  out,  with  an 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  for  the 
conqnest  of  the  world.  In  this  expedition, 
after  having  taken  Damascus,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  cities  which  lay  along  the 
M editeiranean  Sea.  Tyre  ventured  to  with- 
stand him,  but  was,  after  extreme  diflSculty, 
overcome  in  seven  months.  He  then  marched 
Tictorionsly  through  Palestine,  in  which  all 
die  cides,  as  far  as  Gaza,  yielded  to  his 
power.  Egypt,  weary  of  the  yoke  of  Persia, 
Rceived  him  as  a  liberator.  In  order  to 
•trengthen  his  power,  he  restored  the  ancient 
jeligkm,  and  founded  Alexandria,  which  be- 
came a  very  famous  and  influential  city. 
When  he  came  to  Gordium,  in  Phrygia,  he 
fMmd,  and  cut  with  his  sword,  the  famous 
knot,  whosoever  undid  which  was  to  become 
master  of  the  world.  Bathing  in  the  river 
Cydnos,  he  fell  ill,  when  he  acted  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  he  had  good  qualities 
of  character. 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  war  is  anti- 
fhristian  in  spirit,  tendency,  and  aim,  we 
can  regard  the  character  of  Alexander  gcne- 
ndly,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
stem  dislike  and  nnqnslified  pity.  Yet  we 
allow  that  there  are  features  in  his  character 
which  take  him  out  of  the  herd  of  onli- 
nary  warriors.  A  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
he,  with  no  small  success,  made  the  further- 
ance of  eivilisation  one  great  aim  of  his 
lilfe.  In  this  landable  pursuit,  he  could  do 
nothing  better  than  spread  the  influence 
of  those  Hellenic  histitutions  and  manners. 


of  which,  baibarian  as  he  was  by  extraction, 
he  had  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  patron 
and  representative.  But,  while  he  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  sow  the  East  with  seeds  grown 
on  Western  lands,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
eo  much  of  Eastern  manners  and  usages  as 
might  recommend  him  and  his  government 
to  the  ofiections  of  his  oriental  subjects. 
Indeed  he  conceived,  and  tried  to  carry  into 
effect,  the  vast  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy, 
of  which  Babylon  was  to  be  the  great  capital. 
The  conception  was  not  realised,  for  the  ele- 
ments were  too  heterogeneous  to  coalesce; 
but,  while  he  failed  in  this  intention,  he  was 
indirectly,  at  least,  the  means  of  difiusing 
abroad  the  germs  of  a  higher  and  wider  cul- 
ture than  had  prevailed.  In  regard  to  geo- 
graphy, the  result  of  his  victories  was  very 
distinguished.  By  his  arms  he  laid  the 
world  o^en ;  new  countries,  new  mountains, 
new  rivers,  new  continents  and  seas,  were 
made  known ;  and  never  at  any  period,  ex- 
cept on  the  discovery  of  America,  was  diere 
the  same  excitement,  and  the  same  amount  of 
discovery  regarding  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

While  taking  from  the  hand  of  Philippus 
his  physician,  a  draught  of  medicine,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  ftrom  his  friend  Parmenio, 
stating  that  Philippus  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius  to  poison  him.  He  handed  the  letter  to 
his  physician,  and  at  the  same  moment  swal- 
lowed the  potion.  At  Persepolis  his  renown 
came  to  a  termination.  Master  of  the  entire 
world,  he  was  a  slave  to  his  passions ;  and, 
giving  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  vicious  in- 
dulgencies,  he  became  morose,  passionate, 
and  depraved.  Persepolis,  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  was  laid  in  ashes  by  him  in  a 
drunken  fit.  Vexed  with  himself,  he  set  out, 
gained  new  victories,  overran  many  lands, 
passed  the  Indus,  and  was  pressing  on  to 
the  Ganges,  when  a  general  dissatisfaction 
in  his  army,  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  two  conspiracies,  put  a  stop  to  his 
mad  and  destructive  career.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Babylon,  on  his  way  to 
which  he  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  troops 
in  the  deserts,  and  had  difficulty  to  maintain 
any  discipline.  In  this  city,  while  engaged 
with  thoughts  of  new  conquests,  he  suddenly 
died  after  a  carousal,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  gofden 
cofKn,  aitd  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  in  several  parts 
of  the  world.  His  sarcophagus  has  been  in 
the  British  Museum  since  1802.  The  writer 
of  the  Maccabees  states,  that  he  divided  his 
kingdom  among  his  generals  on  his  death- 
bed—  an  account  which  is  not  without  sup- 
port fW)m  Oriental  authors ;  but  the  Greek 
writers  say,  that,  when  asked  to  whom  he  left 
his  kingdom,  he  merely  answered,  •  To  the 
m9St  worthy.* 

We  have  kept  for  a  distinct  notice  one  fact 
in  Alexander's  life,  because,  as  specially  ex- 
hibiting the  spirit  of  Heathemsm  on  v^  \\\osX 
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important  point,  and  aiding  to  illostrate  parts 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  aeems  to  merit 
special  attention. 

While  in  Egypt,  Alexander  was  induced  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
'whom/  says  his  biographer  Q.  Curtius, '  he, 
not  content  with  the  height  of  mortal  pomp, 
either  believed  himself,  or  wished  others  to 
believe,  to  be  in  a  special  sense  the  founder 
of  his  family.'  Beaching  the  temple  after 
incredible  labours  and  perils,  he  was  dex- 
terously saluted  by  the  oldest  priest  with  the 
title  of  *  son.'  *  1  receive,'  he  replied,  *  and 
acknowledge  the  title.'     *  But, '  he  asked  — 

*  does  my  divine  father  intend  me  to  possess 
the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?'  The  priest 
with  a  ready  skill  in  adulation,  replied,  *  Yes ; 
Ihou  wilt  be  the  ruler  of  all  lands,  invincible 
till  thou  takest  thy  place  among  the  gods.' 
The  priests  received  a  reward  worthy  of  a 
king's  munificence.  His  courtiers  had  caught 
the  tone.  Being  permitted  by  Alexander  to 
consult  the  oracle,  they  limited  themselves  to 
the  inquiry  whether  Jupiter  bade  them  wor- 
ship their  king  with  divine  honours.  The 
priest  answered  in  the  affirmative.  On 
which  Alexander  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  himself  to  be  called  Jovitjilium, 

*  sou  of  Jupiter.'  The  historian  well  adds,  that 
he  thus  undermined  the  fame  of  liis  deeds, 
while  he  wished  by  this  name  to  augment  it 
(Q.  Curt  iv.  7). 

It  will  now  easily  be  seen,  that  Alexander 
must  have  made  a  strong,  deep,  and  wide- 
spread impression  on  the  men  of  his  day ; 
and  this  impression,  combined  with  tlie  facts 
on  which  it  was  built,  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
In  this  work,  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  is 
set  forth  in  the  colossal  figure  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw  in  his  dream,  represented  by 
legs  of  iron ;  while  the  divided  empire  of  his 
followers  is  said  to  be  described  under  the 
image  of  feet,  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay ; 
also  as  the  fourth  kingdom,  strong  as  iron 
(Dan.ii.  33,40).  The  comparison  of  Alexan- 
der's power  to  '  iron  which  breaketh  in  pieces, 
and  subduetli  all  things,'  is  very  appropriate. 
In  the  seventh  verse  of  chapter  seventh,  Alex- 
ander is  figured  as  *  a  fourtli  beast,  dreadful 
and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it 
had  great  iron  teeth :  it  devcnred  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its 
feet ;  and  it  hod  ten  horns.'  These  ten 
horns  are  an  oriental  symbol  of  power,  —  in 
particular,  of  destructive  power;  the  horn 
being  the  instrument  by  which  the  ram 
makes  his  assaults  and  defence.  As  on  em- 
blem of  power,  it  also  betokens  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  and  the  number  ten  is  intended 
to  increase  the  impression.  Again,  in  viii. 
5,  21,  Alexander,  after  a  similar  manner,  is 
exhibited  as  *  a  he-goat,'  which  '  came  from 
the  west,  on  the  face  of  tJie  whole  earth,'  — 
'the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Gr^cia,' 
with  *  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his 


eyes.*  Nor  is  it  a  little  remazlLftUe,  that  thi 
oriental  name  for  Alexander  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  these  symbols  — '  the  homed  one.' 
On  the  Macedonian  coins,  too,  we  see  hoias 
—  horns  of  Ammon  and  of  goats —on  d» 
heads  of  the  kings. 

Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  8.  4)  has  given,  with 
other  particulars  relating  to  iiexandei'f 
passage  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  IM 
account,  not  unmixed  with  the  marvelloiM, 
of  the  meeting  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Jaddua,  who,  dressed  in 
his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  attended  by  ibi 
priests  and  a  multitude  of  citizens,  went  out 
to  receive  the  conqueror.  Alexander  appean 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  tbt 
venerable  appearance  of  the  sacred  company; 
and,  having  saluted  the  high  priest,  and 
adored  the  name  of  God,  whidi  the  latter 
bore  engraven  in  gold  on  his  mitre,  he  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  ofieretl  sacrifice  to 
God,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  And 
when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  showed, 
wherein  the  prophet  declared  that  a  Greek 
should  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persiani^ 
he  interpreted  the  passage  of  himself:  Ja- 
dna  and  Syria  were  committed  by  him  to 
the  government  of  Andromachus ;  and,  when 
he  had  been  slain  by  the  Samaritans,  to 
Memnon. 

II.  There  is  also  mention  of  an  Alexander 
in  1  Mace.  x.  I.  This  person  was  snmsmed 
Balas,  and  was  a  reputed  son  of  Antiochui 
IV.,  Epiphanes.  In  the  year  152  (A.C.), be- 
ing supported  by  Ptolemsus  Philometor, 
king  of  Egypt,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus^ 
and  Ariaratlies,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  a|ir 
pcared  as  an  opponent  of  the  Sjrrian  king, 
Demetrius  Soter ;  formed  an  alliance  widi 
Jonathan,  the  Maccabaan ;  and  utterly  van- 
quished Demetrius. 

III.  A  third  Alexander  is  mentioned  hi 
Mark  xv.  21,  as  a  person  well  known,  who> 
together  with  Rufus,  was  a  son  of  Sunon 
the  Cyrenian,  that  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
Bedeemer's  cross. 

IV.  A  fourth  Alexander  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest ;  being 
one  of  those  who  called  John  and  Peter  to 
account  for  the  miracle  they  had  performed 
on  the  lame  man  (Acts  iii.  and  iv.). 

V.  A  fifth  of  this  name  is  spoken  of  bk 
Acts  xix.  33,  in  connection  with  the  uproar 
raised  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus. 

VI.  There  is  also  Alexander  the  coppei^ 
smith,  who  did  Paul  much  evil  (2  Tim. 
iv.  14),  and  is  probably  the  same  as  Alex- 
ander, whom,  together  with  Hymenens,  Pan! 
declares  that  he  hod  *  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme' 
(1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  Alexander,  having  put  away 
conscience  concerning  faith,  hod  made  sh^- 
wrcck,  and  was  expelled  firom  the  Chiistisii 
community.    Comp.  1  Cor.  ▼.  3, 9tq, 
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XANDBIA,  now  called  Seandtria,  a 
ed  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  built  by  and 
sfler  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year 
cr  his  conquest  of  Egypt ;  or  rather 
ler  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  an  ancient 
leh  bore  the  name  of  Bhacotis.  The 
■d  many  splendid  palaces  and  other 
in  which  all  the  glory  of  Greek  and 
tn  art  was  displayed.  Its  situation 
mirably  adapted  for  the  encourage- 
r  narigation  and  commerce,  to  which 
main  it  owed  its  greatness.  At  the 
me,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  was 
umt  effect;  and  of  special  influence  in 
ng  its  prosperity,  was  the  favour  of 
rerlnl  founder  and  patron.  Its  rise 
rapid  as  it  was  distinguished.  Under 
lediate  followers  of  Alexander,  its  free 
ioa  amounted  to  diree  hundred  thou- 
ols ;  among  whom  were  many  Jews, 
tmilies  who  dated  their  setUement 
om  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
state,  but  most  planted  in  the  place 
nny  Lagus,  about  the  year  820,  A.C. 
WB  in  Alexandria  enjoyed  many  phvi- 
^anted  to  them  by  Alexander,  the 
iesy  and  the  Romans.  They  had  equal 
rith  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  inhabi- 
rhile  they  were  under  their  own  code 
,  were  goverued  by  their  own  governor, 
labited  a  part  of  the  city  peculiar  to 
tf«8  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7. 2 ;  xiv.  10. 
ft.  2.  Jew.  War,  il.  18. 7.  Apion.  ii.  4. 
mdria  remained  for  centuries  the  most 
nahed  commercial  city  in  the  world, 
raa  heaped  together  the  collected  trea- 
Arabia  and  India.  Under  the  Ptole- 
was  the  nurse  of  all  the  varied  and 
I  culture  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  art 
igioD.  It  possessed  the  most  com- 
id  costly  library  of  the  ancient  world, 
vas  placed  in  the  Serapsum,  and 
•d  to  200,000  volumes.  It  perished 
tv  period.  Tlie  Arab  Calif  Omar, 
1,  is  accused  of  having  intentionally 
ddit. 

present  city  of  Alexandria,  containing 
OQsand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
td  navy,  is  built  chiefly  on  a  rock  of 
tending  into  the  sea  to  the  peninsula, 
bank  of  sand,  that  lies  nearly  parallel 
e  ahore.  The  celebrated  Pharos  of 
lemies  was  situated  near  the  eastern 
iion  of  this  peninsula.  Alexandria 
es  nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
iC  It  has  risen  rapidly  into  impor- 
nder  the  renovating  genius  of  Mo- 
1  Ali.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  in  ruins, 
wealth  or  trade.  From  being  next  to 
he  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world, 
I  under  the  emperors,  and  even  to  the 
'  its  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
wens,  it  had,  by  tlie  beginning  of  the 
eenmry,  declined  into  a  wretched 
Qage  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  in- 
to.   The  canal  of  Mahmoudieh,  the 


most  Tslnable  of  Mahommed  Alf  s  improve^ 
ments,  has  restored  to  Alexandria  her  lost 
intercourse,  not  only  with  Cairo  and  Upper 
Egypt,  bat  with  Arabia  and  India.  Alexan- 
dria is  surrounded  by  a  high  waU,  the  woiic 
of  the  Saracens,  built  about  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  present  city  occupies  a  small  part 
only  of  the  ancient,  the  ruins  of  which  extend 
to  a  great  distance  south  and  east  of  the 
modem  town.  Of  all  the  splendid  monu- 
ments which  adorned  the  place  of  old,  only 
two  of  considerable  importance  remain.  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  The 
shaft  of  the  first  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
red  granite,  seventy-three  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  entire  height,  inclusive  of  pedes- 
tal and  capital,  is  ninety-eight  feet  nine 
inches.  It  ought  to  be  called  Diocletian's 
Pillar,  having  been  reared  in  honour  of  that 
emperor.  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  an  obelisk 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  of  tlie  same 
species  of  red  granite  with  that  of  Pompey's 
Pillar;  and,  doubtless,  fh>m  the  same  quarry 
at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt  This  monument  is 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  king  Thothmes  III. 
who  reigned  B.C.  1405.  Another  obelisk 
of  the  same  dimensions  lies  upon  the  ground, 
not  far  from  Pompey's  Pillar,  of  which  the 
length  is  sixty-two  feet  Both  are  monoliths 
(consisting  of  only  one  stone),  and  stood 
of  old  at  the  entrance  of  a  magnificent 
temple. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Alexandria  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  as  the  birth-place  of 
Apollos,  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  xviii.  24),  and  as  being  a  seaport 
The  centurion  who  had  the  custody  of  Paul, 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Bome,  having  brought 
his  prisoner  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor,  found  here  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  sailing 
into  Italy,  on  board  of  which  he  went  with 
his  prisoners  (Acts  xxvii.  6);  and,  again, 
when  this  vessel  had  suffered  shipwreck  on 
the  island  of  Malta,  it  was  in  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria that  they  pursued  their  way  (Acts 
xxviii.  11).  This  mention  of  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  have 
already  said  of  the  city.  A  great  trade  in 
com  was  carried  on  in  Alexandrian  vessels, 
which  sailed  for  commercial  purposes  to  dif- 
ferent ports  around  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  would  naturally  be  used  also  as  pas- 
sage boats  generally,  and  by  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  (Lucian,  Navig.  14.  Acts 
xxvii.  87.  Philo,  ii.  521).  With  favourable 
winds,  they  sailed  in  a  straight  course  di- 
rectly to  Italy  in  a  few  days ;  but,  when  the 
wind  was  adverse,  they  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  coasts.  Their  proper 
port  and  landing  place  was  Puteoli  (Suet 
Aug.  08.  Strabo,  xvii.  Acts  xxviii.  13). 

Christianity  made  its  way  into  Alexandria 
at  an  early  period ;  and,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  (Hist  ii.  17),  it  owed  its  establishment 
there  to  Mark,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in 
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A*  eity  for  tlie  faith  of  Christ  Certainly, 
his  gnxe  was  shown  there  in  a  chorch  dedi- 
eatecl  to  him. 

ALIENS  (L.  belonffitiff  to  another  (eotm- 
try).  The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  often 
rendered  *  strangers '  —  'in  a  strange  land/ 
*  oth»'r  men's  (labours).'  A  similar  term  is 
translated  (Acts  x.  2^ ),  *  one  of  another  na- 
tion.' There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  which 
have  the  same  import. 

At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  polity  seems  to 
have  a  harsli  bearing  on  foreign  nati<m8, 
inasmuch  as  the  Israelites  were  a  peciUiar 
people,  possessed  of  high  and  exclusive  re- 
ligious privileges,  and  were  barred  from  social 
intercourse  with  men  of  otlier  natiims.  Re- 
gard, however,  must  be  hatl  to  tlie  universally 
prevailing  idolatr}-,  ac^ainst  the  seductions  of 
which  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  exclusion 
could  guard  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham ; 
and  to  the  great  aim  and  end  of  the  system, 
in  the  eventual  spread  of  a  monotlioism, 
which,  under  the  administration  of  a  Father, 
through  the  iustrumentality  of  his  Son,  should 
make  the  world  one  family,  ev<?ry  wall  of 
partition  being  broken  down.  Nor,  Kince  tlie 
purest,  the  widest,  and  the  most  self-denying 
benevolence  that  ever  rose  upon  the  world, 
was  developed  and  perfected  under  Judaism, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  institutions  of 
Moses  must  have  held  germs  of  philan- 
thropy such  as  no  heathen  philosophy  ever 
owned ;  nor  do  tliere  fail  indications  in  the 
higher  productious  of  the  mu«<e  of  Zion, 
which  breathe  an  enlar^rcd  and  liberal  spirit 
towards  foreigners.  With  the  sin-jle  excep- 
tion of  the  safeguards  taken  against  the 
abominations  of  idolatry,  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion  manifests  a  humane  dispo-^ition  in  re- 
lation to  those  who  wore  not  of  tlie  Hebrew 
blood.  A  stranger  mi^'ht  be  nnturaliscd,  and 
then  possessed  equal  rights  with  au  Isruolite 
(Exod.  xii.  49).  The  siraujrer  was  to  enjoy 
the  immunities  of  tlie  Sabbath  CExod.  xx.  10; 
xxiii.  12).  *  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stran- 
ger, nor  oppress  him ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt*  (Exod.  xxii.  21).  The 
stranger  had  a  share  in  the  gleaning  of  the 
land  (Lev.  xix.  0,  10;  xxiii.  22).  An  express 
command  enjoined  good  feelings  towards 
strangers,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  and  in- 
fluential reason:  —  *Lovo  ye,  tlierefore,  the 
stranger;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt'  (Deut.  x.  19).  Impartial  justice  was 
demanded  on  their  behalf  (Deut.  xxiv.  17). 
A  share  in  the  tithes  of  increase  was  assured 
to  them  (Deut  xxvi.  12).  It  was  an  ag- 
gravation of  crime  to  slay  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  the  fatlierless  (Ps.  xciv.  0).  Tliese 
three  classes  are  set  forth  as  special  objects 
of  the  divine  care  (Ps.  cxlvi.  0).  To  abstain 
from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  token  of  a  great  religious  reform 
(Jer.  vii.  0);  and  condign  puui!«hment  is 
threatened  against  such  as  deprive  the  stran- 
ger of  his  rights  (MaL  iii.  0). 


In  the  mysterious  trrangementi  of  Prori- 
dence,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Hebrews  to 
become  strangers  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  where  they  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  so-called  Christian  legislatures  very  dif« 
ferent  treatment  from  that  which  their  laws 
required  towards  men  of  other  nations.  Tht 
Mosaic  institutions  are  often  judged  no  lest 
unjustly  than  harshly.  A  careftii  stndyof 
them  would  often  prevent  that  condemnation 
which  it  should  always  precede. 

ALLEGORY  (0.  »peakinff  one  thing  hy 
another)  is  a  Greek  word,  in  English  letten, 
and  denotes  a  figure  of  speech,  which  con- 
veys, under  the  literal  meaning,  another  and 
a  diiferent  import,  —  sometimes  a  moral  or 
spiritual  truth,  in  a  material  dress.  It  difl^ 
from  a  metaphor  in  this,  that,  whOe  a  meta- 
phor is  confined  to  one  object,  an  allegoij 
comprises  a  series  of  objects.  An  allegoiy 
is  a  continued  metaphor.  To  describe  tht 
sun  as  *  the  powerful  king  of  day,*  is  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor.  If  we  carry  out  the  meta- 
phor, and  represent  that  king  at  mling 
supreme  in  heaven  and  earth,  dispensing  hit 
favours  impartially  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
receiving  their  homage  without  respect  of 
persons,  we  form  an  allegory.  In  the  elt* 
vated  language  of  Hebrew  poetry,  allegoriet 
are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  brief  bat 
expressive  one  in  Jer.  ii.  21 :  —  *  I  planted 
thee  (Israel),  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed  :  how,  then,  art  thou  turned  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  11  strange  vine  unto  me  V 
(see  ver.  24).  A  parable  is  a  species  of  alle- 
gory ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  prodigal  ton. 

Though  allegories  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture,  the  word  iUelf  occurs  only 
once,  in  Gal.  iv.  24,  and  then  in  the  form  of 
a  participle  —  *  which  things  are  an  allegoiy' 

—  in  the  originnl,  *  which  things  are  alle- 
gorical ;'  tliat  is,  have  an  allegorical  meaning, 
may  teach  a  higher  truth.  The  apostle  it 
speaking  of  two  sons  of  Abraham ;  one,  Ish- 
macl,  by  Ilagar,  a  bondwoman ;  the  other, 
Isaac,  by  Sartih  liis  wife.  Hagar,  in  Arabic 
(probably  provincial  usage),  signifies  a  ruck* 
and  is  tlie  popular  name,  to  the  present  day, 
for  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  on  which  the  law 
was  given,  and  which  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered us  a  representative  of  Judaism.  Isaao 
was  the  child  of  promise,  and  the  son  of  a 
free  woman,  and  may  accordingly  stand  tor 
Cliristianity.     •  These  are  the  two  covenants 

—  Jerusalem  in  bondage  with  her  children; 
and  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  all.'  Christians  belong 
to  tlie  latter;  are  descendants  of  Isaac,  tht 
free  child  of  promise ;  —  Jews  belong  to  tht 
fonner ;  are  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  a  bondwoman.  The  bondwoman  and  her 
son  were  cast  out  The  children  of  the  fret 
woman  remain  in  perpetual  possession,  and 
ought  tlierefore  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and 
not  be  brought  again  under  tht  joke  of 
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bondige  to  etnitl  ordintnees,  to  which  fho 
Jews  who  sprung  firom  Hagir  (Sinai)  are, 
and  as  such  must  be,  liable  (comp.  Oen.  xxi). 

ALLELUJAII  (H.  /muse  ye  Jehovah),  a 
Hebrew  word  in  English  letters,  derived  to 
ns  through  the  Greek.  It  is  found  in  this 
form  only  in  ReT.  six.  1,  3,  4,  and  6 ;  bat  it 
occurs  in  its  original  elements  in  sereral 
psalms  — as  Ps.  cxlviii.  cxiix.  and  cL;  each 
of  which  it  begins  and  terminates.  The 
term  consists  of  two  Hebrew  words,  '  praise 
ye,*  and '  JehoTah,'  which  may  hare  coalesced 
together,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  sublime 
tfithems  of  the  temple;  so  that  a  sacred 
song  was  commenced  by  the  entire  choir  of 
musicians  and  singers,  bursting  forth  in  the 
ine  Towel-sonnd  *  allelujah,'  with  which  also 
they  ended  their  performance. 

The  word  Allelujah  has,  in  itself,  no 
meaning  to  the  English  reader,  and  is  very 
imperfectly  rendered  by, '  praise  ye  Jehovah.' 
It  is  derived  from  a  root  which  represents 
die  action  of  the  sun,  when,  suddenly  rising 
above  the  horizon,  he  at  once  pours  forth  his 
nklianee  in  fhll  floods  over  the  earth  and 
ricies.  A  term  varying  but  little  in  form  de- 
noted the  joyous  festivities  of  harvest-home. 
Hence  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  glad  and 
exhilarating  nature  of  the  temple-worship, 
especially  when  we  call  to  mind  the  high  and 
jubilant  toties  of  music,  and  the  full,  deep, 
aod  echoing  chorus  of  human  voices,  which 
rushed  or  gently  swam  forth,  in  celebration  of 
the  goodness,  mercy,  and  trutli  of  Jehovah. 

AIiBCODAD  (H.  hruneaaurable),  a  son  of 
Joktan^  and  descendant  of  Shem,  in  whose 
fuDily  register  he  stands  in  conjunction  with 
his  brothers  (Oen.  x.  20—20).  From  the 
days  of  Bochsjt,  the  name  has  been  recog- 
niaed  in  the  Arabian  tribe,  AUou-maioiai, 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographer,  Pto- 
lemy. This  tribe  belonged  to  the  larger 
tribe,  named  Joktanidie,  from  Joktan,  the 
father  of  Almodad.  Their  dwelling-place 
was  in  Arabia  Felix.  In  comparison  with 
some  among  his  brethren,  the  name  of  Al- 
modad is  obscitfe :  few,  if  any,  direct  vestiges 
of  this  flrst-bom  of  Joktan,  or  his  descen- 
dants, are  met  with  in  the  native  history  or 
tradition. 

ALMOND  {Amygdalm  communis),  —  The 
Hebrew  signifies  to  be  early,  to  be  intent,  to 
wtitck,  to  haMen :  hence  the  figurative  uses 
of  the  word,  which  is  employed  to  denote  the 
instant  punishment  of  Providence  on  evil- 
doers. In  Jer.  L  IJ,  the  prophet,  on  being 
asked  'What  seest  thou?'  answers,  *I  see 
a  rod  of  an  almond-tree:'  on  which  Jehovah 
rppl je<l,  '  Thou  hast  well  seen ;  for  I  will 
hasten  (the  same  root  as  that  whence  a/* 
mojt^>  my  word  to  perform  it'  The  rods  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
made  of  this  tree,  thus  denoting  watchful 
care  and  speedy  retribution  (Numb.  xviL 
0,  8).  The  tree  may  have  derived  its  name 
fn/nk  the  iii0l  msntioaed  by  Phny,  that  it 


flowers  very  early  in  the  year;  first  of  all, 
in  January;  a  statement  which  Shaw  con- 
firms, declaring  that  it  bears  fruit  in  Barbary 
before  any  other  tree.  Since  its  flowers  were 
of  a  white  colour,  so  is  the  almond-tree  used 
(Eccles.  xii.  0)  as  an  image  of  *the  hoary 
head '  of  declining  years.  As  the  flowers,  so 
also  the  graceful  firuit  of  the  tree,  served  for 
sacred  purposes ;  for  the  bowls  of  the  golden 
candlestick  were  made  to  resemble  it  (Exod. 
XXV.  33).  The  genus  Amygdalus  compre- 
hends the  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary. 
In  this  country  it  is  cultivated  for  its  beauti- 
ful vernal  flowers ;  but  in  hot  climates,  it  is 
the  fruit  which  is  sought,  and  that  is  produced 
in  immense  quantities.  It  is  strongly  aro- 
matic, and  in  Scripture  stands  with  other 
odoriferous  herbs  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  The 
tree  which  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  is  translated  Imzel, 
probably  means  the  almond. 

ALMS.  —  This  word  is  an  abridged  form 
of  a  Greek  one,  which  signifies  showinq  pity. 
The  word  which  once  signified  merciful 
feelings  towards  the  indigent,  has  now  de- 
generated into  very  little  more  than  giving 
money  to  beggars.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  passages  of  Scripture 
where  the  word  occurs.  The  Mosaic  law 
sought  to  prevent  the  existence  of  penury,  as 
a  permanent  condition :  but  Moses  seems  to 
have  contemplated  it  as  a  probable  event; 
and  his  directions  to  the  Israelites,  as  to 
their  conduct  under  such  circumstances,  are 
full  of  benevolence.  For  iu»tauce  (Lev. 
XXV.  35),  he  says,  'And  if  thy  brotlier  be 
waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with  thee, 
then  sholt  thou  relieve  him.'  The  same 
spirit  is  seen  in  many  other  passages  of 
the  Mosaic  law :  see  Deut.  xv.  7,  scq.  These 
regulations,  though  so  favourable  to  the  poor, 
were  not  entirely  effectual  in  preventing  beg- 
ging, as  wo  find  from  Ps.  cix.  10.  Begging 
naturally  led  to  alms-giving ;  and,  that  this 
was  common  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we 
see  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  x.  46.  Acts  iii.  2).  We  cannot 
butter  illustrate  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospol,  in  this  particular,  than  by  referring 
to  1  John  iii.  17,  —  *  Whoso  hath  die  world's 
good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  against 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?' 
Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  and 
similar  passages,  that  a  religion,  one  of 
whose  principles  is,  •  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat'  (2  Thcss. 
iii.  10),  gives  any  encouragement  to  indis- 
criminate alms-giving;  and  the  beautiful 
reflections  of  our  Saviour  on  the  widow's 
mite  inculcate  the  principle  that  men's  deeds 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  disposition  of 
mind  that  prompts  them  —  which  must  to- 
tally destroy  the  idea  that  our  merit  is  the 
greater,  in  proportion  as  our  alms  are  nu- 
merous and  costly. 
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ALMUG  (H.) — ^Almug-trces  aremendoued 
•mong  the  articles  which  the  navy  of  Hiram 
brought  from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x.  11,  seq.)^ 
Of  these,  it  is  said, '  the  king  made  pillars  for 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's 
house,  harps  also  and  psalteries  for  singers : 
there  came  no  such  idmng-trees,  uor  were 
seen  unto  tliis  day/  In  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  the 
same  wood  (only  called  algum)  is  mentioned 
as  being  procurable  fh>m  Lebanon.  The 
Scriptures  furnish  no  further  information 
respecting  tliis  wood ;  but  it  is  easy  to  learn 
its  qualities  from  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied.  It  must,  too,  have  been  of  high 
▼alue,  as  constituting  an  article  of  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West;  which  fact  may 
also  be  safely  inferred  from  Solomon's  wish 
to  obtain  it,  tlic  specific  record  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  uses  to  which  he  turned  it 
A  precious  and  fragrant  wood,  known  by 
uaniCR  clo^ely  akin  to  the  algum,  is  specified 
both  by  Arrian  and  Sir  William  Jones,  as  a 
staple  article  of  importation  from  India  into 
tlie  port.-)  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  con- 
jecture tiiat  the  ahnug  is  sandal-wood,  has 
as  much  in  its  favour  as  any  other  tree  that 
has  been  suggested. 

ALPHA  (G.);  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  is  used  in  connection  with 
otnega  —  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet ;  alpha  and  omega  appropriately  denoting 
the  first  and  tlie  last  (Rev.  i.  8;  xxL  0; 
xxii.  13;  comp.  Isa.  xli.  4;  xliv.  6) ;  as  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  made  use  of  tlie  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  for  numerals.  In  the 
a])plication  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  in  each 
crt».e  the  series  is  to  which  reference  is  made, 
as  obviously  there  are  as  many  firsts  and 
lasts,  OS  there  are  series  of  existing  things. 

ALPHEUS  (H.)  was  father  of  J^unes  the 
Lc  ,s  (Matt  X.  3.  Mark  iii.  IH.  Luke  vi.  15. 
Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  Mary,  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and 
tli<>rofore  the  same  with  Cleophas;  in  the 
oriirinal,  KXatrra,  Klopa  (John  xix.  )i^);  bat 
prohttbly  not  with  Cleopas,  mentioned  in 
Luke  xxiv.  18.  As,  then,  Cleophas,  in  John 
xix.  25,  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  Mary, 
tlie  sister  of  Jesus'  mother;  and  in  Mark 
XV.  40,  Mary  is  said  to  be  mother  of  James 
tlie  Less ;  and  as  these  two  Marys  are  botli 
mentioned  as  being  at  the  cross,  on  the  cni- 
cili.\ion  of  Jesus,  —  Cleophas  was  husband  of 
Mary,  the  aunt  of  our  Lord,  andfather  of  James 
the  Less.  But  Alphens  was  father  of  Janoes  the 
Less ;  therefore,  Cleophas  and  Alpheus  were 
the  same  persons.  In  truth,  Cleox)has  and 
Alpheus  are  the  same  word  written,  the  first 
according  to  the  Aramaic,  the  second  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation.  Alpheus, 
if  the  termination  is  taken  away,  becomes 
Alphe,  or  rather  Alphai  (AX^ai);  and  Cleo- 
phas in  the  original  is  Klopa.  Thus  stripped 
of  adventitious  letters,  they  most  sound 
nearly  the  some  to  tlic  ears  of  uneducated 


persons.  Bat,  in  the  Aramaic,  the  „ 
blance  is  yet  nearer,  the  word  being  *D7n,  the 
sound  of  which  may  be  represented  in  Eng- 
lish by  Helphai,  Alphai,  or  Chlopai. 

A  different  Alpheus,  father  of  MatUiew 
(Levi),  is  mentioned  in  Mark  iL  14. 

ALTAR  (L.  tomething  lofty),  an  elevated 
object,  on  which  offerings  were  made  to  idols 
in  tlie  Heatlien  world,  and  to  God  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  ideas  involved  in  altan 
are  connected  with  inferior  religions  eon* 
ceptions.  When  it  was  judged  neceaaaxy  for 
men  to  make  of  their  substance  ollbiingi 
to  God,  these  offerings  would  at  first  be 
presented  in  the  hands,  and  then  laid  on  the 
ground.  But  there  seemed  an  improprie^ 
in  placing  them  there,  where  they  would  be 
in  the  midst  of  ordinary  and  unholy  things, 
and  be  exposed  to  detriment  and  desecration. 
An  elevation  of  some  kind,  either  natnxal  or 
artificial,  would  remove  the  diflculty,  and 
was  accordingly  adopted.  In  the  case  of 
burnt-offerings,  some  raised  flat  object  was 
still  more  desirable.  Natural  elevations  were 
first  used  for  oflerings.  On  Mount  Moriah, 
Abraham  prepared  to  offer  up  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.  2,  0) ;  and  as  idolatry  was  early  prao> 
tised,  and  its  rites  were  accompanied  \if 
feasting,  so  respect  for  high  plaeea,  and 
eating  on  the  mountains,  were  indicationB  of 
being  given  to  idolatry  (2  Kings  zziiL  5. 
Ezek.  xviii.  C). 

The  Targumists  cany  back  the  use  of 
altars  to  the  days  of  Adam,  speaking  of  « 
family  altar,  which  Adam  erected  after  hit 
expulsion  from  Paradise;  but  the  earliest 
on  record  is  that  of  Noah,  which  he  built 
after  the  flood,  and  which  must  have  been  an 
erection  probably  of  loose  unfbrmed  atonet. 
The  directions  given  to  Moses  in  the  wflder- 
ness  (Exod.  xx.  24 — ^20)  are  very  explicit 
Moses  was  to  erect  an  altar  of  eardi,  or  if  of 
stone,  not  of  hewn  stone,  such  as  idolatort 
used:  unwrought  stone  seemed  moat  suited, 
too,  for  the  service  of  the  Creator.  '  If  tfaon 
lift  up  thy  tool  npon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it' 
*  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine 
altar,  that  tliy  nakedness  be  not  discovered 
thereon.'  Altars  were  erected,  and  names  given 
to  them,  in  commemoration  of  important 
events  as  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii  8,  14);  by 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxlii.  20);  by  Moaea  (Exod. 
xvii.  15).  Altars  were  erected  to  God  or  to 
idols.  Among  tlie  first  may  be  specified 
those  erected  by  Abraham,  on  the  spot  where 
God  appeared  to  him  (Gen.  xii.  7),  on  Mount 
Betliel  (Gen.  xii.  8),  in  the  plain  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiii.  18),  and  on  Mount  Moriali  (Gen. 
xxii.  0).  Others  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxxiiL 
20.  Josh.  viii.  30.  1  Kings  iii.  4.  Of  the 
second  kind,  take  as  specimens,  the  altar  of 
Aaron,  dedicated  to  the  golden  calf  (Exod. 
xxxii.  5);  of  Antiochns  (1  Mace.  i.  50);  of 
the  AUienians  to  the  unknown  God  (Aets 
xvii.23),toBaal(Judg.vi.25).  (1  Kings  zvi. 
3*2),  and  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  31). 
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Sometimea  a  simple  pillar  stood  in  stead 
of  au  altar.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxYiii.  18) 
took  the  stone  which  he  had  used  at  Bethel, 
for  a  -pSSknr,  and  set  it  np  for  a  pillar,  and 
peomd  oil  upon  the  top  of  it  (zxxi.  13 
nd  49).  But,  with  an  obviously  symbolical 
intent,  Moses,  in  commemoration  of  having 
receiTed  instructions  from  Jehovah  in  the  wil- 
derness, bnilded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and 
tvelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel '  (Ezod.  zxiv.  4),  on  which  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings  were  straightway 
olbred.  The  shape  in  which  these  pillars  were 
siranged,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  but  we 
eaanot  tuiH  to  be  reminded  by  the  fact  of  the 
Ihnidieal  circles,  found  at  Stonehenge,  and 
other  parts  of  Englaml,  and,  indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  a  view  of  a  Druidical 
temple  at  Abnry,  in  Wiltshire,  as  restored 
(Kni^tTs  "  Old  England,**  cut  28),  the  innejr 
eirde  consists  of  twelve  stones,  with  one 
standing  in  the  middle.  At  Silbury  Hill,  in 
the  same  county,  is  one  artificial  mound, 
irtiich  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
erections  of  earth  that  served  as  alurs  in 
primitiTe  times.  The  hill  covers  above  five 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  entirely  artificial. 
In  view  of  these  huge  monuments,  ordinary 
altars  sink  into  insignificance ;  and  we  must 
look  to  the  pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt 
for  objects  of  comparison. 

The  altars  of  the  Heathen  were  sometimes 
unadorned,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
highly  wrought;  Oriental  altars,  mtb.  the 
general  type  of  which  the  Hebrew  corre- 
spond, were  square ;  while  those  of  Oreece  and 
Borne  were  often  round.  The  Babbins  say 
that  an  altar  which  is  not  square  is  not 
kgitimale.     Four  was  a  sacred  number. 

AhaiB  were  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  prirate  abodes,  for  the  offering  of  domes- 
tie  wocship,  particularly  on  the  flat  roof  of 
die  hoose  (2  Kings  xxiiL  12.  Jer.  xiz.  13. 
Zqph.  L  0).  Hill  tops,  gardens,  groves,  and 
the  shade  of  large  trees,  were  favourite 
places  for  idolatrous  altars  (I  Kings  xiv.  23. 
2  Kings  xtL  4;  zvii.  10;  xxiii.  5).  Feasts 
were  hdd  near  them,  for  which  dishes  and 
meats  were  spread,  and  of  which  there  were 
sometimes  i^ensive  remains  (Isa.  xxvlii.  8. 
Jer.  xL  13).  They  generally  bore  the  sym- 
bol and  the  name  of  the  God  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated. 

The  Mosaic  books  allow  an  altar  only 
in  the  sanctuary,  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple  (Lev.  xvii.  9.  Deut 
xiL  13),  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to  discourage 
and  prevent  idolatrous  practices.  It  was 
very  long,  however,  before  this  law  was  strictly 
obeyed;  indeed  not  until  monotheism  had 
completed  its  triumph.  Other  altars  were 
erected  and  honoured,  as  by  the  tribe  of 
Bedben  (Joah.  xxiL  10);  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vi.  24):  by  Israel  itself  (Judg.  zxL  4);  by 
Samuel  (1 8am.  viL  17);  by  David  (2  Sam. 
z\xv.  25).    Manasseh,  the  son  of  the  pious 


monotheist  Hezekiah,  went  so  far  in  his 
time  (677,  A.C.)  as  to  build  altars  for  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  in  the  courts  of  the  house 
ot  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  zxxiii.  5). 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering  (often  termed 
merely  *  the  altar')  deserves  special  notice.  It 
was  a  ft'ame  of  shittim-wood,  filled  witli  earth, 
&Ye  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad,  quad- 
rangular ;  its  height  three  cubits.  At  each 
comer  or  angle  was  a  horn  made  of  the  same 
wood.  The  altarwas  overlaid  with  brass.  This 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
forecourt,  in  open  day.  On  it  were  offered 
all  burnt-offerings  of  slaughtered  animals 
(Exod.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  When,  however,  the 
national  worship  had  reached  its  higher  de- 
velopment in  the  temple,  Solomon  built  a 
much  larger  altar,  one  of  brass  (a  brass 
tnme  filled  with  earth  or  stone),  tweuty 
cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and  ten  high 
(2  Chron.  iv.  1 ;  vL  13.  1  Kings  ix.  25), 
which  was  approved  of  God  by  fire  being 
sent  from  heaven,  after  a  prayer  of  Solomon, 
to  consume  the  sacrifice  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 
It  stood  before  the  porch  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
court,  that  is,  in  front  of  the  temple.  This 
altar  must  have  been  destroyed  or  desecrated 
by  idol-worship,  as  it  was  renewed  or  re  con- 
secrated by  king  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  8).  Ahaz, 
having  seen  at  Damascus  a  splendid  altar 
which  pleased  him,  caused  Urijah  to  build 
one  like  it,  on  which  the  monarch  sacrificed, 
removing  the  old  brazen  altar  from  the  front 
to  the  north  side  of  the  temple.  The  new 
was  designated  the  great  altar,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  one  whose  place  it  took.  On  the  great 
altar  the  customary  sacrifices  were  to  be 
made,  while  the  brazen  altar  was  reserved 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by. 

This  altar  perished  in  die  calamitous  events 
which  preceded  the  exDe.  As  soon  as  the 
Jews  began  to  return  home,  they  proceeded 
to  build  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings  even 
before  the  temple  was  begun,  under  the 
direction  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  iii.  2) ;  but  we 
are  furnished  with  no  description  of  its  form 
or  size.  It  was  desecrated  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  —  by  having  an  idol-altar,  and 
'  die  abomination  of  desolation '  set  upon  it, 
when  similar  erections  were  made  through- 
out tlie  cities  of  Jndea  on  every  side  (1  Mace. 
i.  54) :  when,  however,  the  city  was  shortly 
after  purified,  they  pulled  it  down  as  being 
profaned;  and  taking  'whole*  —  that  is,  un- 
hewn —  *  stones  according  to  the  law,'  they 
built  a  new  altar  after  die  manner  of  the 
former  (1  Mace.  iv.  45,  $eq.  2  Mace.  x.  3). 
The  last  passage  is  curious,  as  showing  tlio 
way  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled :  *  striking 
stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them,  and  offered 
a  sacrifice  after  two  years.' 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  stood 
before  the  Herodian  temple  is  thus  described 
by  Josephus  (Jew.  War,  v.  5.  6.  Antiq.  xv. 
11. 5.) :  — •  Before  this  temple  stood  the  sllsx, 
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fifteen  cnbits  high,  and  equal  both  in  length 
and  breadth;  each  dimension  being  fifty 
cubits.  The  fig^ire  it  was  built  in  was  square ; 
it  had  comers  like  horns,  and  the  passage 
np  to  it  was  by  a  gentle  acclivity.  It  was 
formed  without  any  iron,  nor  did  iron  at  any 
time  touch  it.'  The  Mischna  gives  different 
dimensions  to  this  altar,  making  it  thirty-two 
cubits  square  at  the  base,  the  size  lessening 
at  tliree  unequal  heights,  until  at  the  top  it 
was  twenty-four  cubits  square.  There  was 
a  passage  for  the  priests  running  on  each 
side  a  cubic  each  way.  On  the  south  side 
was  an  ascent,  thirty-two  cubits  long  and 
sixteen  broad.  With  the  horn  or  comer  ou 
the  south-west,  there  was  a  pipe  connected, 
through  which  ran  the  blood  of  tlie  victims 
into  the  brook  Kcdrou.  There  was  a  cavity 
under  the  altar  ^liich  recnived  the  drink- 
offerings,  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble. 
Several  iron  rings  were  put  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  in  order  to  hohl  the  oxen 
while  tliey  were  slaughtered.  There  also 
ran  exactly  round  the  middle  of  the  altar,  a 
red  line,  to  distinguish  between  the  parts 
where  the  blood  above  or  below  the  altar 
was  to  be  sprinkled. 


I.  Altnr  nf  narntOffrrlnf. 
If.         ■  lliiVTiFe. 

5.  -  lUiuuin. 


4   Altwr  of  nw^k. 

B Do. 

6.  -   Koinnn. 


The  fire  ou  the  nltar  of  bimit-offcrings 
was  to  be  perpetual  (Exod.  xxvii.  20.  Lev.  vi. 
lii),  pymboHsing,  doubtless,  the  evcr-during 
fire  of  God,  which  was  tlms  understood  to 
consume  tlic  offering,  and  so  to  signify  that 
it  was  accpptrd  on  high.  Similar  iustances 
may  be  found  in  the  everlasting  fire  of  tLe 
Persians,  and  the  vestal  fire  of  Roman  wor- 
ship. Tliis  fire  wos  conMnned  from  that 
which  is  related  to  have  falk-n  from  heaven 
(Lev.  ix.  24),  and  of  which  many  stories 
are  told.  In  2  Mnoc.  i.  if),  we  read  how 
this  fire  wliicli  hod  been  extinguished  by 
the  captivity,  wfis  discovered  in  an  empty 
pit,  where  it hadbicn  miraculously prcs(rrved. 
The  Rabbins  assert  UiRt  the  fire  kindled 
originally  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.),  binned 
till  the  days  of  Solomon,  wLen  a  new  fire 
again  came  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
Bnmed  the  btirut-olTenng,  ami  the  glory  of 
Jeborab  Oiled  the  bouse  (2  Chi  or.,  vii.'l). 


This  fire  lasted  till  the  days  of  ] 
who  allowed  it  to  go  out 

The  altar  of  incense  was  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
gold :  it  stood  in  the  temple,  and  aerred  for 
burning  incense  on  in  divine  worship ;  whence 
its  name.  On  the  day  of  atonement,  it  wu 
sprinkled  with  blood.  In  Exod.  zxx.  1 — d, 
a  full  description  of  that  which  was  in  tht 
tabernacle  may  be  found.  Its  position  was 
before  tlic  mercy-seat,  and  the  incense  wu 
to  be  perpetually  burnt.  It  also  had  homi 
at  the  comers,  on  which  was  to  be  put  somt 
of  the  blood  of  tlie  victim  offered  as  a  priesfi 
sin-offering.  The  *  altar  of  sweet  incense' 
which  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
was  of  a  similar  make.  It  is  only  cursorily 
mentioned,  and  consisted  of  cedar  overlaid 
witli  gold  (1  Kings  vL  20;  vii.  48.  2  Chron. 
xxix.  18). 

That  which  was  in  the  temple,  built  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  removed  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21),  and  re- 
stored, with  other  holy  utensils,  when  the 
temple  was  consecrated  anew  (1  Mace.  ir. 
40).  No  altar  of  incense  appears  on  the 
arch  of  Titus;  but  we  know  fh>m  Jewiak 
authorities  that  there  was  one  in  the  last 
temple. 

Altars  were  held  in  so  great  respect  among 
the  Jewfl,  in  part  from  the  purposes  to  which 
tlicy  were  applied,  in  part  from  th?  place 
where  they  stood,  and  the  associated  oir> 
cmustances,  that,  at  a  late  and  corrupt  period 
of  the  nation,  it  was  usual  to  swear  by  them, 
or  by  the  offerings  which  they  bore  (MatL 
xxiii.  18).  The  altar  pcrved  as  a  place  of 
nrfiige;  and,  accordingly,  to  put  a  man  to 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  Zacharias,  who  pe^ 
ished  betwc(:n  the  altar  and  the  temple,  was 
great  impiety  as  well  as  Injustice. 

The  wont  horn^  as  applied  iu  case  of 
alturft,  is  not  to  bo  strictly  understood.  A 
projection  nmniiig  to  a  point  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  hom,  is  all  tliat  seems  to  be 
iutt^ndt'd.  These  projections  were  partly  for 
omumout,  and  partly  for  fastening  the  ani- 
mals intended  to  be  slain.  As  ea-oily  laid  hold 
on,  they  also  served  as  the  points  which 
thoso  who  sought  asylimfi  near  the  altar  were 
to  seize.  Tor  an  account  of  these  rights  of 
&:inotuary,  consult  the  following  passages 
of  Scripmrc:  I  Kings  i.  50;  ii.  28.  Ezod. 
xxi.  14.    1  Mace.  x.  43. 

Paul  foimd  at  Athens  an  altar  to  the  un- 
known God,  of  which  he  made  admirable  use 
in  his  address  (Acts  xvii.).  We  do  not  see 
that  the  words  of  the  apostle  need  any  cod- 
finnation.  lliey  ore  themselves  a  snflBcient 
evidence  of  the  fact.  But  external  proof  is  not 
want  in  rr. 

In  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive clir.rcb,  there  are  no  altars  found,  as 
there  wore  no  sacrifices  to  offer;  and  the 
euily  Chribtians,  suffering  under  constant 
peji>eculioT\,  jxiX  xv^  ^^Dftii  ^roithip  fai  caTSi 
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of  die  loek.  When,  however,  the 
piritiielity  of  worship  began  to  de- 
.  the  ehmt^  was  first  at  ease  and 
miy,  altars  came  into  use  under  an 
derived  as  mnch  from  Heathenism 
le  Jewish  ritoaL  The  real  altar,  as 
real  temple  of  God,  was  the  hmnan 
i  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
(Heb.  X.  22).  This  *  is  the  altar 
Oiey  have  no  right  to  eat,  which 

tabernacle'  (Heb.  xiiL  10;  comp. 

13 ;  X.  18).  Under  the  law,  it  was 
iiillj  privileged  persons  —  the  Is> 
lest  and  people — who  were  allowed 
hm  offerings ;  so  nnder  grace,  none 
bers  of  the  new  covenant  could  par- 
die  bounties  provided  in  and  by 
T»t(comp.JohnvL48— 68).  Faith, 
er  on  this  place,  is  the  eater  (1  Cor. 
U    Whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 

•  circle  of  these  terms,  borrowed 
ee,  regarding  sacrificial  observances 
IRning,  eating,  &c. — are  to  be  taken, 
to  the  gospel,  not  in  their  shadowy 
fomid  under  the  law,  but  in  their 
itnal  reality,  as  presented  in  the 
A  literal  interpretation  of  these 
ses  the  substance  in  the  shadow, 
le  relation  of  type  and  antitype, 

its  symbol,  and  makes  the  law  not 
ilory  schoolmaster,  but  'the  way, 

and  the  life.' 

ar  of  incense  is  referred  to  in  Rev. 
id  the  incense  in  Luke  i.  10.  In 
;  vilL  3 — 5,  prayer  is  symbolised 
ice  to  the  incense-offerings.    The 

Incense  are  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  ii. 

As   these  odours  readily  spread 

•  abroad  on  all  sides,  so  do  they 
SI  appropriate  figure  to  show  the  ra- 
ide  diffusion  of  the  gospel  (ver.  14). 

^K>8tle  represents  himself  as  an 
eense  pleasing  to  God.  His  influ- 
on  others,  according  to  their  use 
nes  an  odour  of  life  or  of  death. 
BKITES  (H.  descendants  of  Ama- 
ry  ancient  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are 
thed  for  the  opposition  which  they 
le  Israelites  when  on  their  passage 
Sanaan.  In  their  origin  they  have 
^osed  to  be  connected  with  Amalek, 
1  in  Gen.  zxxvi.  12,  as  the  grand- 
iBtai.  The  tribe  is  found  at  an 
nod  in  Biblical  history ;  for  in  the 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.),  they,  with 
rites,  occur  among  those  whom 
omer  and  his  associated  princes 
rheir  antiquity  seems  to  be  meant 
zziv.20,  where  Balaam  says,  <  Ama- 
le  first  of  the  nations ;  but  in  his 
1  he  shall  perish  for  ever.'  The 
hold  the  Amalekites,  whom  they 
ik,  to  be  the  most  ancient  tribe  of 
8  well  as  to  be  related  in  blood 
Canaanites  and  Phoenicians.  In 
mm  JMTI  of  Cstuum  wen  they 


found,  when  the  Israelites  first  attempted 
to  enter  the  land  (Numb.  xiiL  29;  ziv. 
43).  They  are  also  found  fighting  with 
the  Israelites,  on  their  journey  at  Rephidim 
(Exod.  xviL  8),  united  with  the  Am- 
monites (Jndg.  iiL  18);  with  the  Kenites 
(1  8am.  zv.  6) ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uie  Philistines  (1  Sam.  zzvii.  8),  where  they, 
with  the  Geshurites  and  the  Gezrites,  are 
thus  spoken  of:  —  *  Those  were  of  old,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur 
(Pelusium),  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt' 
As  a  nomad  tribe,  they  had  no  fixed  abode, 
but  seem  to  have  wandered  in  the  district 
which  had  Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  the  desert  of  Sinai  on  the  south, 
and  Edom  on  the  east.  But  beyond  even 
these  boundaries  they  went,  and  for  a  time 
dwelt  at  large,  as  it  may  have  pleased  them 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  14 ;  xii.  15).  In  consequence 
of  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites,  they  were 
threatened  with  extirpation  (Exod.  xvii.  14. 
Deut  XXV.  17),  which,  after  various  fortunes, 
they  finally  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  sons 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron. 
iv.  42,  48).  Agag  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  common  to  their  kings  (Numb.  xxiv.  7. 
1  Sam.  XV.  8,  0,  20,  32). 

The  Amalekites  have  been  regarded  as 
including  the  whole  race  of  Esau,  and 
thus  as  being  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Edomite  tribes  throughout  Northern 
Arabia.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the 
extirpation  of  them  was  merely  their  expul- 
sion or  extermination  fh>m  Northern  Arabia, 
whence  they  proceeded  southward,  and  by 
conquests  succeeded  in  planting,  under  the 
name  of  Homerites,  a  kingdom  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Arabia  Felix. 

AMARANTHINE  (G.  unfading), ^Thew 
are  two  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
(L  4;  V.  4),  that  admit  of  illustration,  by 
reference  to  this  word,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  employed  there :  — '  inheri- 
tance that  fadeth  not  away,' — amaranthine; 
*a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,' 
literally,  *  the  amaranthine  crown  of  glory.' 
The  name  was  generally  applied  to  what  we 
call  'everlasting flowers' — plants  and  flowers, 
that  is,  which  retained  their  colour  and  shape 
for  a  very  long  time ;  and  particularly  to  one 
named,  according  to  Discorides,  a/nuaxmtus, 
whose  flowers  were  said  never  to  wither; 
whence  it  was  usual  to  put  chaplets  made  of 
it  on  the  heads  of  conquerors,  and  to  use  it 
at  funerals,  as  an  emblem  of  life  in  death. 
With  peculiar  propriety,  then;  does  Peter 
speak  of  'the  amaranthine  chaplet'  —  the 
true  amaranthine,  or  unfading  orown  ^  of 
glory  which  Jesus  would  give ;  thus  calling 
to  mind  the  words  of  Milton :  — 

'Immortal  amaranth  I  a  flower  wblfih  onea 
In  Faradiae,  fiMt  by  tbe  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom. .    ^ 

With  these,  that  never  fSftde,  the  »ptaitad«^ 
Bind  their  resplendent  locka.  Iswniai*4  inaDk 
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AMAZTATT  (II.  ntrrnrfth  of  the  Lord,  A.M. 
4717;  A.C.  n:U  ;  V.  KJ!!).  the  ninth  kin;?  of 
Judiih,  son  of  Jua«(h  ('^  Kin^s  xii.  Ul ;  xir.  2), 
wliosi'  inotliors  ntinic  wiH  *  Ji*]i(iiiililnn,  of 
Jpni^aleni.*  lie  wa»  twrnty-live  years  old 
when  he  bc^'an  to  n»i(?n,  and  reiirncd  in  Jrni- 
RiilHin  twputj  and  nine  ycnni.  At  the  br>;in- 
nihf^  of  hi<(  rei^n,  lio  in  a  inra<«nrp  did  right 
iu  tlie  Bight  of  tlie  Lord;  but  the  hvj^h  ]ilnce8 
were  not  taken  away,  nor  thn  idi)1atrf>us  ppf- 
Tices  renden>d  there  by  the  people  di»5rf»n- 
tiniied.  A^  Foon  as  he  felt  himself  iinnly 
seated  on  his  thn  me,  he  idcw  liin  father's 
mnrderert,  Fparing  their  ehildren,  uiindfiil 
of  the  law  of  Momps  ( Dt-nt.  xsiv.  lU).  After 
this  he  ronrpiered  the  Kdoinites,  who  had 
rendered  thenisclve*  indeiiondent,  and  tr»ok 
tlieir  papilal  Petra  ('i  Kinu'ixiv.  1 — 7).  Thia 
sueceAfl  eluied  him,  and  he  funned  designs 
tfrainft  the  kin;;iliiin  of  Israel.  With  a  view 
to  forwanl  them,  )w  sent  a  messa-:**  to  its 
monareh  Jehoa^h  —  '('omeli't  ns  hntk  one 
another  in  the  faep/  Truly  Oriental  wa.^  the 
reply  — 'The  tlii.-tli;  that  was  in  Lebanon 
sent  to  the  redar  tliat  was  in  liOhanon, 
saying,  Give  thy  dautrhter  to  my  hon  to  wife; 
and  there  ])a«<spd  by  a  wild  bea^^t  that  was  m 
Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  I'hnu 
hast  indeed  huiitten  Kdom,  and  thhic  heart 
hath  lifted  thee  np:  glory  of  this,  and  tarry 
at  home ;  for  why  fdioiildest  thon  meddle  to 
tliy'hnrt,  that  thou  shoiddest  full,  even  thou, 
ouil  Judali  with  thee  ?'  PInragod  at  the  quiet 
8area«*m  thus  eonvpyed,  Ania/iuh  wmt  out  to 
war,  was  beaten,  ami  made  prisoniT.  The 
conqueror  proceeded  to  Ji>ni«al«  ni,  di.-*- 
niaiitlpd  that  part  at  its  fortiiieations  whieh 
lay  towanis  hi^  own  territorie<«,  took  all  the 
valnubles  found  in  the  tpuiple,  and  the  trea* 
sun>4  of  the  palaop,  and  carried  away  the>e 
thingii  to  Samaria,  as  well  as  hosta^ycs  whom 
he  appears  to  have  accepted,  on  liberating 
his  royal  captive,  after  whose  death  he 
reified  fifteen  years.  lie  came  by  his  d'-atli 
at  Lachish,  on  the  bonlers  of  the  I'hili-^tines, 
whither  he  had  fle'l,  and  where  he  wa<«  Hhiin, 
as  a  n.snlt  of  a  e(in-«piraey  whii'h  hml  broken 
out  against  him  in  Jeni^alem  (ii  Kiu!;s  xiv. 
H,  Kcq.).  In  *^  (-hron.  xsv.  11.  fi*q.  Ama/.ialfs 
failure  with  .lehnash,  ami  the  consjtiracy 
whieh  RmI  tohi-t  death,  are  nferrecl  as  their 
cause  to  the  id«»latrous  pnietiees  int«>  which 
he  fell,  liaving  bmnght  froiii  Idnnicn  the 
gods  of  the  laud,  and  made  them  his  own. 

Ama/iali's  rei:;n  has  two  distinct  epochs, 
one  of  rrlorv,  t^e  othrr  of  di-j»raee;  a  dis- 
tinction \vlii(5h  exi'liiins  ihi'  r..et,  tlmt  hlumc 
an  well  as  prai  e  is  gi\.!i  him  in  tlio  Si-rip- 
tures.  lie  begun  hi-i  rei;,'ii  in  ju.-tiee,  piety, 
and  di>intercstMdnis'*;  In-  cndi-d  it  byppr^^e 
cuting  a  ]iroplii't.  and  wor  ]iip]iiT)g  idols. 
^Vllut  caused  the  painful  ehini^'e  7  a  victor}-; 
he  could  not  witlislnnd  tli'>  intoxieiitinn  of 
triimiph.  No  insiiuiee  ot  idolatry  is  worse 
than  that  of  this  piineo.  If  Ahiiz  sa<Tifieed 
to  the  gods  of  UumabcuSi  he  hud  the  excuse 


that  they  had  imittea  him  (3  Chron.  sxfBL 
20);  but  Amaziah  bowed  down  before  lbs 
gods  of  the  children  of  Ueir,  whom  ha  hii 
vanqui^^hed. 

AMllASSADOR  (F.  a  metxtnyer)  !•  fhl 
delegate  or  re]iresentatiTe  of  a  princa  « 
potentate  to  another  party,  bearing  froa 
the  firHt  to  the  sceond  an  '  enibassags' 
(Luke  xiv.  iVi)  or  message,  to  which  the  am* 
b»^«'adur  gives  all  the  recommendation  in  hli 
power.  The  essential  elements  of  the  con- 
ception are  well  given  by  Paul  in  9  Cor. 
V  '^0, 

AMBER,  a  sort  of  resinous  inflammiUi 
mineral,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  iridli 
and  yellow,  diflering  in  their  Instre  and 
trail sparpmy.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  de» 
note*  a  shining  translucent  substance,  is  used 
in  PIzi'k.  i.  4  ami  i.  U7,  both  times  in  rdfr 
tii>n  to  its  colour,  and  may  probably  bi 
ifitended  in  Apoc.  I.  !•'>,  where  tliR  feet  of  tha 
Hnn  of  man  are  described  as  '  like  unto  fine 
bra-s.'  The  colour  seems  to  have  been 
thoutrht  ap])ropriate  for  representing  the  ap- 
pearance of  heavenly  essences,  as,  indeed, 
them  is  something  pleaHingly  soft,  rich,  and 
lustntus  in  its  pale  yellow,  not  unlike  tinli 
somethnes  »eeu  in  tlio  sky  at  the  time  of 
bunset. 

AMUUSIl  (F.  in  a  hu$h)  signines  the 
lying  in  a  Im^h  or  wo(hI,  in  order  to  take  n 
enemy  by  Mirprise.  The  Hebrew  word,  of 
whieh  amhusli  is  a  tranHlation,  denotes  te 
nmnaif  and  hence  to  lie  in  trait /or.  It  hi! 
frequently  a  metaphorical  import,  signifying 
tt  nimarv.  Thus  in  Ps.  x.  A,  Q,  the  wicked  min 
is  re]tre<eiit«'fl  thus:  —  'He  sitteth  in  the  link- 
im,'  phiees;  he  lirth  in  vnit  secretly  as  a  lion 
in  hi.-*  den ;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poob' 

<  Put  In  the  wood  an  ambaSh  I  prepare^ 
And  try  to  foil  him  in  the  wiles  of  war.* 

Vnet. 

AM1:T]  I  YST  is  aprecions  atone  mentioned 
only  ihn>e  times  in  iScriptnre,  namely,  Exod. 
xwiii.  I!) ;  xxxix.  I'2.  ReT.  xxi.  20. '  It  con- 
f>titutril  the  ninth  gi>m  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  hitrh  priest,  and  the  twelftli  in  the  fonnda* 
tions  of  the  heavenly  Jcni^ialem.  The  EngUah 
word  h  a  mere  tmiiiicript  of  the  Greek,  which 
is  thought  ti»  be  made  up  of  two  words,  in 
alluvion  to  the  finpposed  power  of  the  ame- 
thyst to  relieve  fn;m  the  effects  of  iutoxieatioB. 
TIji!  Ili'liri.w  term  denotes  the  quality  of 
hai-ilness,  fur  whieli  the  stone  is  remarkaUe, 
bcin;;  next  to  the  diamond  the  hanlest  snb- 
stanee  known.  Th«>i-e  are  eastern  and  western 
aiuetliv.^ts:  the  iii<  arc  by  far  most  raluable. 
An)ethysts  were  known  in  Kgypt  at  a  TCiy 
early  perioil,  and  were  accounted  so  preciooi 
a>«  to  give  ri><e  to  the  art  of  imitating  their 
qualities  Their  existence  in  Egypt  allows 
tliatatleaot  a  eoinmercial  connection  existed 
beti^eeu  India  and  the  Western  world  in  the 
duy<  of  the  i>»triarchs.  The  prerailing 
cofiiur  of  ameiliy:*tA  is  puqile,  which  varies 
in  hue  flrom  a  deep  ruse  to  a  light  TioleL  TIN 
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it  is  composed  chiefly  of  alomina,  mih 
portion  of  iron  and  of  silica. 
ONITES  (H.  descendants  ^  Am- 
tribe  of  nomads,  that  Jived  on  the 
Jotdan  towards  Arabia,  fh)m  the 
bbok  to  the  river  Amon,  in  a  land 
fortified  by  nature,  whose  chief  city 
led  BabbaOi,  and  whose  origin   is 
to  a  discreditable  connection  record- 
kn.  xiz.  83   (see  also  Dent.  iiL  16. 
I.  2).    The  ill-feeling  of  which  this 
>  the  indication,  remained   till  the 
niod.     After  the  expulsion  of  the 
iminj,  the  Ammonites  took  posses- 
the  country,  which,  it  is  said,  they 
dt  gaTe  up  to  the  Amorites,  though, 
9  simOarity  of  many  of  the  facts  as 
I  of  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amo- 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
itautially  one  people,  having  names 
rent  import;    the  second  denoting 
leers;  the  first,  ftopU,  that  is  gentiles, 
.  idolaters    as    contradistinguished 
B  Israelites,  the   true  worshippers, 
e  found  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
es  (1  Mace.  v.  0).    Justin  Martyr, 
eond  century,  mentions  them.   Wiiat 
>tares  give  of  their  intermediate  his- 
be  found  in  Dent  ii.  19, 20.    Josh. 
Judg.  iii.  13;  xl.  13,32;  xii.  2. 
ri.  11 ;    xiv.  47.    2  Sam.  viii.  12  ; 
si.  1 ;    xii.  2U.    2  Chron.  xx.  1 ; 
ixrii.  0.    Isa.  xi.  14.    Zcph.  ii.  8. 
i  8;   xl.  11,  14;  xii.  15;  xlix.  1. 
xsir.  2.    Ezck.  xxv.  1—7.    Neh. 

ITES  (U.movntttineers),  a  general 
aeriptive,  in  its  wider  application,  of 
Jmaanitish  tribes  which  dwelt  on 
I  or  hill  country  of  Canaan  (Oen. 
Ibsfa.  xxiv.  18.  Judg.  vi.  10).  To 
nged — ^I.  The  Hittites,  or  children  of 
0  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Judah  as  far 
B  (Oen.  xxiii.  7.  Niunb.  xiii.  29), 
with  the  Jcbusites,  and  a  tribe  of 
who  bore  that  sole  name.  II.  The 
,  who  also  lived  'in  the  mountains' 
.  8)  of  Judah  and  Epliraim,  em- 
tie  place  which  at  a  later  day  bore 
e  of  Jerusalem,  which  place  the 
»  term<>d  Jebus  (Numb.  xiii.  29. 
I;  XT.  8;  xviii.  28.  Judg.  xix.  11. 
\ — 8).  UI.  TheGirgashites,ontbe 
e  Jordan  (Deut  vii.  1.  Josh.  xxiv. 
The  Hivites :  they  lay  more  towards 
t,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenbem  and 
Jen.  xxxiv.  2.  Josh.  ix.  7 ;  xi.  19  ; 
im.  xxi.  2).   Lastly,  while  the  term 

denoted  genernlly  these  Canaan- 
s,  it  was  also  applied  to  a  particular 
h  had  their  abode  on  the  moimtains 
long  the  western  border  of  the  Dead 
dso  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  ft-om 

Jabbok  to  the  river  Amon,  by 
J  wen  separated  from  the  Moab- 
omb.  xzL  13.    Josh.  v.  1 ;  ix.  10. 


Judg.  xi.  21).  In  Josh.  x.  5,  we  find  a  eon* 
federacy  of  these  mountaineers,  under  •  five 
kings,'  formed  against  Joshua:  they  were 
defeated,  and,  on  their  retreat,  discomfited 
and  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm.  At  an  earlier 
period,  their  forces  seem  to  have  been 
marshalled  under  two  kings  (Deut  iii. 
8;  iv.  47),  when  their  territory  extended 
southward  to  Mount  Hermon.  The  Amo- 
rites, though  a  warlike  and  powerful  people, 
were  overcome  by  the  Israelites.  Their  ter- 
ritories on  the  east  of  Jordan  were  given  to 
Gad,  Heuben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Numb,  xxxli.  33,  30.  Deut  iii.  8).  ITiose 
which  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Joshua 
vanquished,  but  could  not  uproot,  nor  even 
effectually  restrain  (Judg.  i.  34,  30 ;  iii.  5. 
1  Sam.  viL  14).  In  process  of  time,  their 
power  was  curtailed,  till  at  length  Solomon 
made  them  tributary  (1  Khigs  ix.  21).  The 
term  is  sometimes  employed  as  significative 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Canaanites  (Ezek. 
xvi.  3.  1  Kings  xxi.  26).  In  Amos  ii.  0,  their 
power  is  poetically  described  thus,  —  'whose 
height  was  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and 
he  was  strong  as  the  oaks,  yet  I  destroyed 
his  fniit  from  above,  and  his  roots  from  be- 
neath ;  *  language  which  is  very  appropriate  to 
the  subjugation  of  a  strong  mountain-race. 

AMOS  (H.  eUt-ated.    A.M.  4745;  A.  C. 
803  ;   V.    810),  the  well-known  prophet, 
author  of  the  book  of  that  name,   was  a 
native  of  Tekoo,  a  place  which  lay  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
high  posture-lauds  of  Judah,  where  he  was 
one  *  among  the  herdsmen,'  whose  business 
was  held  in  high  estimation.    He  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
Hebrew  shepherd,  living  on  the  food  of  the 
common  peasantiy  (i.  1 ;  *vii.  14).    Of  his 
early  history  we  know  nothing  positive.    He 
was  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son 
when  he  was  taken  by  Jehovah,  as  he  followed 
the  flock,  and  bade  to  go  and  prophesy  unto  Is- 
rael.   Tlie  time  when  he  appeared  was  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  kingof  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam 
II.  king  of  Israel,  which  is  ftxrther  defined 
as  being  *two  years  before  the  earthquake' 
(i.  1 ;  vii.  19),  that  is,  in  the  27th  year  of  the 
last  monarch.     Agreeably  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  proceeded  into  Israel,  and  began  to 
deliver  his  burden.     It  was  a  time  of  general 
dissoluteness.  Politiral  prosperity  had  brought 
forth  pride,  ease,  luxiuy.     The  great  gave 
themselves  to  enjoxTnent;  the  poor  were  op- 
pressed.    Then  came  tlie  word  of  the  Lord 
into  the  heart  of  Amos,  and  he  spoke  forth 
his  feelings  truthftilly  (vi.  IfSeq.);   threat- 
ening  Israel  with   destruction,  but  giving 
hope  to  the  pious,  and  a  promise  of  better 
days.     His  freedom  of  speech  gave  offence 
to  the  priesthood,  who  used  their  offices  with 
the  king  to  procure  the  prophet's  banishment 
(vii.  10,  «ey.).    Amos  was  a  contemporary 
of  Hosea  and  Joel,  and  in  part  of  Isaiah. 
The  business  which  the  prophet  had  puiVMd 
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eondnced  greatly  to  the  imagery  which  he 
employed  {12;  ii.  13  ;  iil.  4,  5,  8 ;  Till.  2). 
When  regard  is  had  to  the  literary  excel- 
lence of  this  prophecy,  our  surprise  is  very 
great,  that  such  a  piece  should  have  proceeded 
from  one  who  had  led  a  *  shepherd's  slothful 
life.'  The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  partly 
in  the  general  culture  which  the  Hebrew 
system  communicated  generally,  partly  in  the 
fine  natural  endowments  of  Amos,  but  chiefly 
in  the  inspiring  influence  which  the  idea  of 
God  generally,  and  his  direct  operation  on 
Amos  specihcally,  so  strongly  exerted.  One 
specimen  of  the  workings  of  this  influence 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  grand  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  displayed  in  chap.  ix.  1 — 6.  The 
unprejudiced  reader  who  can  compare  the 
varied  excellences  of  Amos  with  other  con- 
temporary literary  productions,  will  be  led  to 
\he  conclusion,  that  the  Hebrew  prophet  does 
not,  all  things  considered,  suffer  in  comparison 
even  with  Homer  in  point  of  expression, 
while  in  moral  tone  and  spiritual  tnith  he 
far  surpasses  all  Greek  and  Roman  lore. 

The  prophecies  of  Amos  were  directed 
chiefly  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  (vii.  15). 
He  also  spoke  to  Judah  (ii.  4),  as  well  as  to 
other  neighbouring  kingdoms,  as  Ammon, 
Gaza,  Damascus,  Moab,  £dom  (i.  ii).  The 
aim  of  tlie  prophet  was,  by  announcing  the 
divine  punishments  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  against  Israel  and  Judah 
themselves,  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  lead  them  to  the  service  of  the 
Almighty. 

AMPIIIPOLIS  (G.  encompas$€d  city),  a 
city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Macedonia,  lying 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  which 
flows  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Orphono.  It  was  an  Athenian  colony,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  metropolis  of 
Macedonia  Prima.  It  now  bears  the  abbre- 
viated name  of  K  mboli.  Paul  passed  through 
this  city  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  1). 

ANAK,  ANAKIM  (H.  huge),  a  primitive 
tribe  of  Can^i,  tliat  held  the  south  of  the 
land  on  tlie  hill  country  of  Judah,  on  sx>ots 
which  imagination  and  fear  may  have  peo- 
pled with  more  and  worse  inhabitants  than 
those  that  really  existed,  tlie  ratlicr  as  the 
Anakim  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Israelites  when 
they  wished  to  enter  Canaan.  The  *sons 
of  Anak'  seem  to  have  had  as  their  centre, 
Kiijath-arba,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Hebron  (Josh.  xi.  21).  They  were  divided 
into  three  clans,  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Tal- 
mai,  of  whom  the  twelve  men  sent  to  survey 
Canaan  gave  a  terrific  report  (Numb.  xiii.  28). 
Indeed  they  are  described  as  not  only  a 
formidable  but  a  gigantic  race  (Deut  ii. 
10;  ix.  2.  Josh.  xiv.  15).  They  were  cut 
ofi*  by  Joshua,  and  driven  out  by  Caleb ;  so 
that  there  were  none  left,  save  a  remnant  in 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Aahdod  (Josh,  xi  21,  seq,; 

XT.  14), 


ANANIAS  (H.  Jehovah  hoA  gicai).^ 
I.  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedaiu,  was  madi 
high  priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chaleii, 
A.D.  47.  Having  got  mixed  up  in  the 
contention  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans, he  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter, 
sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to 
Claudius  Caesar.  Ananias  seems  to  ha;?e  re- 
turned with  credit,  and  retained  his  oflHoe  till 
it  was  g^ven  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phsbi,  who 
came  into  office  just  before  the  departure  of 
Felix,  and  held  it  during  the  whole  govern* 
ment  of  his  successor  Festus.  Anawif  y^M 
stabbed  in  the  Jewish  war,  by  one  of  that 
band  of  assassins  who  were  so  consplcnoiis 
in  it  Paul  was  brought  before  this  AtiMii— 
in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix.  He  was  to 
irritated  by  Paul's  declaring  (Acts  xziii  1, 2), 

*  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  befoie 
God  to  this  day,'  that  he  ordered  the  apostls 
to  be  struck  in  the  month.  Pan],  with  a 
burst  of  pardonable  indignation,  exclaimed, 

*  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall:' 
which  prediction,  as  the  above  nairatica 
shows,  was  amply  fulfilled.  After  this,  Auk 
nias  went  with  Paul  to  Cesarea,  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  him  before  Felix ;  bnt  the 
latter  postponed  the  affair,  placing  Paul  in  the 
charge  of  a  Roman  centurion  (Acts  xxiv.). 

II.  Ananias,  a  Christian  of  the  early  chnrdi 
at  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with  his  wifc 
Sapphira  to  defraud  the  brethren,  was  with 
her  miraculously  struck  dead.  The  com- 
munity of  Christians  at  Jemaalem  seem  ts 
have  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  sdl 
their  property,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  Ananias,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  property,  kept  back  some  of  the 
mouey,  and  offering  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  to  the  apostle,  was  severely  repsofed^ 
and  immediately  struck  dead.  His  wilie  Sap- 
phira, coming  in  soon  after,  met  with  the 
same  fate.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep 
his  property,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
so ;  but  it  was  no  longer  his  own :  he  had 
alienated  it  from  himself  to  pions  purposes; 
and,  under  tliese  circumstances,  he  sinned 
towards  God,  and  not  towards  men.  Besidef, 
as,  whatever  he  put  into  the  common  stodt, 
ho  would,  with  the  rest,  live  on  its  resooroei, 
so  he  intended  to  rob  the  really  destitate; 
taking  his  full  share  of  the  pnbUo  property, 
in  return  for  only  a  part  of  his  own.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  this  disposal  of  '  a 
part  of  the  price '  a  good  and  profitable  in- 
vestment So  early  did  the  lost  of  gain 
invade  the  church.  The  conduct  of  Ananias 
combined  the  vices  of  cupidity,  lying,  and 
hypocrisy,  and,  especially  in  the  yet  weak 
infant  church,  demanded  signal  pomahment 
The  conduct  of  Peter  has  been  ni^nstly 
blamed :  he  has  been  accused  of  fafli^^ng  % 
punishment  exceeding  the  offence.  Bat  Peter 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  Ananiaa. 
By  the  hand  of  Heaven  alone  the  blow  i 
dealt,  and  Peter  was  not  even  tbe  f 
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Scum  disbeUeren  in  miracles  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  this  away,  by  supposing 
that  Ananias  and  his  wife  died  of  apoplexy, 
brought  on  by  shame  and  mortification.  But 
tibe  improbability  of  this  theory  is  its  best 
lefdtation  (see  AetsT.  1 — 11). 

m.  Ananias,  a  Christian  of  Damascus 
(Acta  ix.  10;  xxii.  12),  to  whom  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  Tision,  directing  him  to  lay  his 
~  I  on  Paul,  and  restore  his  sight  Ananias 
I  not  taken  at  random  for  the  honourable 
of  consecrating  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles :  for,  while  a  Jew,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem ;  and  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Paul,  as 
was  natural,  continued  to  regard  Ananias 
with  affection  and  respect  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Ananias  was  the  first  who  preached 
Christinnitj  in  Damascus,  and  that  he  held 
the  office  of  bishop  in  that  city.  It  is  said 
dial  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  in 
his  own  church. 

ABTULETS  (A.  hanffingsy-^In  a  day  when 
iaimal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  magnetic 
lings,  and  oUier  similar  remedies,  are  eagerly 
lesorted  to,  we  hare  no  right  to  wonder,  that, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  men 
iseribed  a  great  curatire  and  presenratiTe 
power  to  articles  which  were  thought  to  pos- 
sesshidden  andmysterious  attributes.  Henee 
sroie  the  custom  of  wearing  amulets  as  a 
prateetion  against  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye, 
sad  oidinaiy  diseases.  This  custom  pre- 
vailed throo^out  the  East,  and  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  natnral  attendant  on  a  state  of  igno- 
Bnee  regarding  natural  laws.  The  *  Ephesian 
vritmgs,'  alluded  to  in  Acts  xix.  19,  were 
supposed  U>  act  as  talismsns.  Besides  pieces 
of  parchment  bearing  certain  letters,  such 
as  ph^acteries,  &c.  (Dent  vi.  8),  precious 
Mones,  and  metals  in  various  shapes,  particu- 
ladj  of  an  ornamental  kind,  as  ear-rings 
■id  hneelets,  were  employed  as  instruments 
of  ifaji  superstition.  The  Hebrews  were  not 
free  Drom  the  delusion.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  we 
find  Jacob,  in  putting  away  the  strange  gods 
of  hia  household,  taking '  the  ear-rings  which 
woe  in  their  ears,'  and  burying  them  under 
aa  oak  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  18,  aeq.  and  Ezek. 
xiiL  18).  At  the  same  time,  the  Israelites  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  simk  so  low  in  super- 
ititiona  notions  and  practices  even  as  some 
(so  called)  Christians,  and  certainly  appear  to 
advantage  when  compared  with  other  ancient 
nations. 

A  modem  exemplification  of  this  supersti- 
iioo  may  be  drawn  from  practices  observed 
by  pilgrims,  on  occasion  of  the  annual  visit 
to  the  Jordan,  made  in  commemoration  of 
die  Savioni's  baptism  :  — '  Willow  branches 
and  canes,  cut  from  the  banks,  were  baptized 
in  the  sacred  stream ;  as  were  a  multitude  of 
beads,  crucifixes,  bracelets,  and  other  trin- 
kets, which  had  already  been  consecrated 
by  being  laid  in  the  holy  sepulchre.  Many 
of  the  pilgrims— tbff  JMigre  portion — bad 


provided  themselves  with  shrouds,  to  be  pro- 
served  for  their  burial,  or  for  the  use  of  their 
friends,  which  they  dipped  in  the  river,  and 
thus  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  A  coarse 
cotton  stuff  is  used  for  tliis  purpose,  manu- 
factured at  Jerusalem.  It  is  exhibited  for 
sale  in  the  court  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  purchasers,  who  were  very 
numerous,  carried  it  from  the  stall  of  the 
vender  to  a  priest,  stationed  for  the  purpose 
within  the  church,  who  took  it  through  a 
window,  and  muttered  a  brief  prayer  over 
it,  for  which  he  received  a  piece  of  silver. 
From  the  priest,  and  with  his  benediction 
upon  it,  the  consecrated  web  was  borne  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  to  imbibe  another  bless 
ing  from  being  placed  in  contact  with  its 
cold  marble ;  and  to-day  it  received  its  final 
endowment  of  supernatural  virtues,  by  being 
immersed  in  the  water  of  Jordan.  By  such 
devices  are  multitudes  of  thinking,  immortal 
beings,  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  seeking 
a  remedy  for  moral  pollution,  and  providing 
for  the  urgent  demands  of  a  future  state  of 
existence'  (Olin's  Travels,  vol.  iL  220). 
ABABAMULBT. 


ANATHEMA  (G.  offered).— Jn  the  word 
devoted  (from  the  Latin  votum,  a  vow)  is 
found  the  root-idea  of  anathema^  which  is 
to  vow.  Botli  in  Hebrew  and  in  English, 
to  devote  is  properly  to  vow,  that  is,  to  vow 
or  give  a  thing  to  God  in  such  a  sense,  that 
it  is  cut  off  and  separated  from  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  and  reserved  solely  for  reli- 
gious uses.  Tliese  uses  have  varied  with 
time,  country,  and  circumstances;  and  so 
devoted  things  and  persons  have,  in  being 
applied  to  these  uses,  been  eitlier  destroyed, 
mode  to  produce  a  revenue,  or  reserved  for 
service.  When,  for  instance,  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  England  was  in  mortniuin 
{mortis  manu,  in  the  hand  of  death),  — ap- 
plied exclusively  to  religious  purposes,  —  it 
was  anatliema  —  devoted,  severed  firom  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  And  so,  when,  during 
Catholic  days,  the  richest  presents  of  goKU 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  highly  wroujrht 
by  art,  were  given  to  the  shrines  of  favourite 
saints,  in  this  country,  and  suspended  soine- 
times  on  their  images  within  the  slirines, 
these  valuables  were  anathema — set  a})ort 
fh>m  human  ornament,  to  adorn  religions 
houses,  and  so  to  serve  God.  The  Greet; 
word,  indeed,  properly  s\gn\^QS,  «ome^\vvv.\ 
offered;  and  90  set  up,  pUcedf  <»  B\xa\^«.\i^'iA 
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in  Ihe  chapel  or  temple  of  a  diTinity.  The 
essential  meanuig  of  the  term,  then,  is, — 
set  apart  for  religions  purposes:  hence,  a 
devoted  or  accnrsed  thing ;  a  yictini,  whose 
life  was  to  be  taken;  a  sacrifice,  whetlier 
▼olnntaxy  or  otherwise ;  an  oblation ;  a  eri- 
minal  reserved  for  punishment 

Lev.xxvii.28,29,  eigoins  that  every 'devoted 
thing  shall  be  put  to  death;'  —  'every  de- 
voted thing  is  most  holy  to  Jehovah.'     So  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  44,  Jonathan  having,  by  eating 
■ome  honey,  fallen  under  his  father's  curse, 
is  told — <  'Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan ;' 
he  having  thus  become  anathema,  an  accursed 
or  devoted  person.    Devoted  cattle  and  fields 
could  not  be  redeemed :  tliey  belonged  to  the 
sanctuary  (Lev.  xxvii.  28).     'Every  thing 
devoted  in  Israel  sliall  be  thine,' — Aaron's, 
and,  after  him,  his  successors,  the  priests 
and  Levites  (Numb,  xviii.  14 ;  comp.  £zek. 
zliv.  20).    Vows  appear,  in  the  Biblical  as 
well  as  in  profane  and  modem  history,  to 
have  been  prompted  by  critical  emergencies. 
So,  when  Israel  had  been  beaten  by  Arotl  the 
Canaanite,  tliey  vowed  a  vow  unto  Jehovah  — 
'If  thou  wilt  deliver  this  people  into  my 
hand,  tlien  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.' 
The  text  adds  — '  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Conaan- 
ites;  and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and 
their  cities ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Hormah,'  that  is,  Anathema  —  devoted 
to  destruction  (1  Numb.  xxi.  1,  seq.).     Mo- 
notheism was  guarded  by   the   penalty   of 
anatliema,  as  every  Israelite  turning  idola- 
ter was  to  be  devoted  to  destmction  (Kxod. 
xxii.  20).     In  the  coMt  of  an  apostate  city, 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  put  to  tlie  swoni, 
as  well   as   all  tlie  cattle;    but  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  all  kinds  were   to  be   ut- 
terly  destroyed    by  tire    (Dcut.    xiii.    10). 
The  anathema  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
Canaanites,  by  utterly  destroying  the  men, 
ftnd  the  women,  and  the  liule  ones  of  every 
captured  city  (Dent.  ii.  34 ;  iii.  0.    Josh.  vi. 
17 ;  X.  28,  a/i,  37, 40 ;  xi.  11).    All  the  silver 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were 
to  come  into  the  treasury  of  Jehovah  (Josh, 
▼i.  10).     Any  one  retaining  any  portion  of 
the  accursed  thing  become  himself  accursed 
(Josh.  vi.  17,  18  ;    vii.  11).     Under  special 
circumstances  were   the   cattle   saved  from 
death,  and  taken  as  a  prey,  bcinpr  divided 
among  the  warriors  (Deut  ii.  3.');  iii.  7.  Josh. 
▼iii.  2,  27).     Sometimes  it  was  only  living 
things  that  were  devoted  (Johh.  x.'^H,  30, 
92,  &c.).     These  laws  were  in  substance  re- 
vive<I  after  tlic  exile ;  for  Ezra  made  a  pro- 
clamation, that  the  Jews  wlio  would  not  put 
away  their  foreign  wives  tlioiilcl  have  their 
property  confiscated,  and  be  themselves  cut  otT, 
or  excommunieated. 

Our  knowle(i;?c  is  not  su(  li  ns  to  euahle  us 
to  say  with  precision  whut  the  law  of  devote- 
ment  was  in  the  Jewish  church,  in  the  days 
€fChiiitL     The  progress  of  civilisation,  and 


the  consequent  refinement  of  morals,  had  led 
to  the  prevention  of  the  shedding  of  bloodi 
in  connection  witli  avow  or  curse;  and,  appa- 
rently, the  anathema  had  become  «  social 
and  moral  penally.  Some  —  we  know  not 
exactly  how  many  —  years  after  his  death, 
excommunication  was  as  follows,  which  ws 
learn  from  the  works  of  the  Jewish  docbnt. 
In  the  Mischna  j^nent  mention  is  made  of 
excommunication  and  the  excommunicated. 
A  person  dying  in  a  state  of  anathema  had 
stones  cast  on  his  coffin,  in  token  of  degn- 
dation.  An  excommunicated  person  could 
not  enter  tlie  temple  by  the  ordinmry  gale- 
way;  nor  was  he  allowed,  while  under  tbt 
curse,  to  shave  himself.  Two  kinds  of  ex- 
communication— the  greater  and  the  less- 
are  spoken  of.  According  to  Maimonides, 
tlie  latter  lasted  only  thirty  days,  and  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  imprecation ;  but 
the  severer  or  proper  anathema  always  in- 
volved a  curse :  and,  while  the  former  could 
be  pronounced  by  one  Rabbi,  it  required  it 
least  ten  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  latter.  A  person  under  ths 
anathema  or  ban,  strictly  so  called,  was  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  others ;  whili 
the  excluHion  was,  in  the  other  case,  (wljr 
partial,  and  tlio  commerce  was  restricted. 
Persons  who  lay  under  it  were  distinguished 
by  habiliments  of  mourning. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  affirm  that  tfaen 
exact  distinctions  and  rules  existed  in  tbs 
time  of  Christ,  there  seem  to  have  then  baea 
grades  of  anathema.  In  Exra  x.  8,  an 
offender  was  to  be  formally  separated,  with 
loss  of  his  Hubstant^e,  from  the  congregation. 
So,  in  Luke  vi.  22  (*  when  they  ahall  separata 
you'),  our  Lord  refers  to  the  greater  excom- 
munication, or  emire  deprivai  of  religioua 
and  civil  rights.  But  in  John  ix.  22  (to  be 
*  put  out  of  tlie  synagogue  *),  the  lesser  or 
partial  ban  is  intended  (John  xii.  42 ;  xvL  2,) 
In  1  Cor.  V.  5,  the  words  refer  to  excom- 
munication, c-xprrssed  in  Paul's  phraaeidogy. 
— '  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satui  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesns ; 
—  to  these  evil  influences,  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  aggregate  term  world,  and 
personified  in  tlie  name  SaiaHf  —  the  evil 
influences  of  a  wicked  man's  own  hear^ 
which,  working  their  natural  effecu,  would 
destroy  the  budy,  and,  in  tlie  consequent  psin 
snd  debility,  might  lend  to  repentance,  and 
so  to  the  saivaiiou  of  tlie  souL  This  is  a 
case  of  fornication  (1  Cor.  v.  1;  compara 
1  Tim.  i.  20). 

The  noun  anathema,  and  the  correspond- 
ing verb,  occur  several  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  more,  perhaps,  in  the  old 
Hebraic  sense  of  a  curse  or  devotcmeut,  than 
iu  the  modem  Jewish  sense  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  Acts  xxiii.  12,  certain  Jews  are 
luentioned  who  had  bound  tliemselves  under 
a  cune  to  slay  PaoL    In  Bom.  ix.  3,  Paal 
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- '  I  ooold  wish  that  myself  were  «o- 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren,'  where 
ly  tbe  idea  is  rather  of  exoommani* 
The  word  rendered  accursed  in 
lii.  3,  is  anathema  in  the  original, — 
m  ealleth  Jesns  accursed.'  In  1  Cor. 
,  wa  read,  —  *  If  any  man  love  not  the 
MOB  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema;' 
,  if  any  profesiM^d  Christian  be  not  so 
t,  let  him  be  out  off  from  the  church. 
tid»maram  aiha  have  nothing  to  do 
le  oorse,  but  signify  ^the  Lord  is  at 
indicating,  after  the  prevalent  opinion 
lay,  that  Christ  was  about  to  return 
«ate  judgment'  (Jude  14,  15),  *  being 
il  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance' 
M.  L  8,  0).  '  If  any  one  preach  any 
ospel,  let  him  be  accursed,'  —  anathe- 
il.  L  8,  0 ;  see  also  Mark  xiv.  71 ). 

ia  the  substance  of  what  is  found  in 
lit  on  the  sul^ect  of  anathema.    In  re- 

the  treatment  of  the  devoted  cities  of 
aaanites,  these  things  are  written,  not 

imitation,  but  for  our  warning;  and 
Iff  that  they  may  have  their  proper  in- 

on  na,  we,  being  enlightened  by  the 
i  the  Lord  Jesus,  must  condenm,  and 
mnpt  to  excuse  or  palliate  them.    Tet 

iaraelites  be  weighed  in  an  even 
I.  If  the  atrocities  which  they  com- 
in  war  were  great,  greater  have  been 
tted  both  by  Heathen  and  nominally 
•n  armies ;  and  if  the  name  of  God  ia 
«d  as  a  sanction,  no  war  is  even  now 
iken,  even  by  Christian  (so  caUed) 
I  against  each  other,  but  the  same 
aathority  is  invoked  as  much  on  the 
le  as  on  the  other.  These  lamentable 
hf  no  means  justify  the  Israelites; 
ay  teach  the  impropriety  of  harshly 
ig  to  them  a  test,  and  a  standard  of 
^,  which,  though  Christ  gave  it,  his 
ltd  followers  cannot  endure,  and  which 
ffao  are  not  Christians  in  name  may 
r  with  verbal  honour,  but  have  never 
:  from  disregarding,  when  war,  cu- 
oir  what  is  called  glory,  inflamed  their 
I. 

or  the  use  of  excommunication  in  the 
lio  church,  it  seems  enough  to  say, 
ana  Christ  himself  did  not  pronounce 
ilbema  against  any  one,  but  suffered 
f  as  an  anathema  for  the  world ;  while 
lample  of  Paul  may  then  only  be 
1  as  a  guide  for  otliers,  when  diose 

aiw  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
bieh  was  held  by  the  apostle, 
i  aet  of  anathematising  is  a  very  un- 
r  one  for  beings  to  pe^orm  who  are  so 
■nng,  and  sinful  as  men.  Nor  can 
na  ^ead  an  immunity  from  such  a 
J  to  mistake,  as  disqualifies  man  for 
tha  judge  of  his  fellow-man.  And 
who  by  dbeir  true  holiness  of  character 
mk  moat  nearly  to  such  an  immunity, 
k0  tha  great  Muter  whom  they  resem- 


ble,  prefier  blessing  instead  of  cursing  their 
brethren  of  mankind.  It  is  an  easy,  though 
a  very  wrong,  thing  to  anathematise.  Per« 
sons  who  are  in  the  lowest  grade  of  oulture, 
easily  surpaas  in  this  unseemly  act  men  that 
are  least  disqualified  to  judge  others.  Igno- 
rant zeal  may  ontdo  the  knowledge  of  au 
apostle,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  seraph. 

The  Maronite  clergy  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  have  at  their  command  a  fearful 
word  of  execration— *a  word  that  excites  un- 
bounded horror;  but  its  use  is  rare.  This 
word,  applied  to  an  individual,  bars  every 
door  against  him,  and  outs  him  off  fh>m  all 
social  intercourse.  This  word  —  the  more 
'terrible  sinee  its  import  is  left  to  the  ima- 
gination—  is  fra-mauon,  a  corruption  of 
franc-maam,  a  freemason.  A  Christian  of  Le- 
banon bdievea  that  a  freemason  is  a  horrible 
being,  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  perdition,  and 
who  has  constant  dealings  with  Satan  ;  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  means  of  working  misdiief 
even  on  the  f^thful. 

The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  left  an  ex- 
hortation which  the  Christian  church  needs 
no  less  in  this  day  than  it  did  when  it  was 
first  uttered,  —  <  Let  us  not  therefore  judge 
one  another  any  more ;  but  judge  this  rather, 
that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  oc- 
casion to  fall,  in  hia  brother's  way*  (Rom, 
xiv.  13). 

ANDREW  (G.  manly),  one  of  the  first 
disciples  —  if  not  the  first— of  Christ  (Matt 
iv.  18.  Mark  i.  16.  John  i.  40),  and  brother 
(whetlier  younger  or  older  is  not  known)  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  His  native  place  was 
Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  Gennesareth,  where 
he  with  his  brother  carried  on  the  trade  o^ 
fishing  (Matt  iv.  18).  Before  he  joined  Jesus^ 
he  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist 
(John  i.  85 — 40).  In  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, we  find  him  in  constant  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  Saviour  (John  vi.  8 ;  xii. 
22.  Mark  xiii.  3).  The  Book  of  Acts  merely 
mentions  him  once  (i.  18)  —  a  fact  which, 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  serve  to 
show,  that  tlie  accounts  of  the  early  church 
that  have  come  down  to  us  by  no  meana 
contain  the  entire  history:  probably  mors 
has  been  lost  than  we  actually  possess.  Tra* 
dition  makes  him  travel  as  a  missionary 
into  many  countries,  —  Scythia,  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia;  and,  at 
the  order  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  whose 
wife  and  brother  he  had  converted,  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  at 
Patne,  in  Achaia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on 
a  kind  of  cross,  named,  from  him,  'Saint 
Andrew's  Cross,'  —  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  cut  (crux  decuuata). 

We  here  give  an  engraving  of  the  flill  ft* 
gure  of  the  apostle  Andrew;  intending  to 
add  one  of  each  of  the  aposdes.  These  am 
all  taken  from  the  celebrated 'btoiaiaiXataajA 
of  the  Twelve  Aposdes  by  PeUiN\w^«,^^usaa. 
adom  the  mausoleum  ot  SamX  ^Wiiua^iX 
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Kiirenbeig.  The  origixials  wo  twenty-one 
inoheshigfa.  Theyweremadebetween  the  yean 
1508  and  1510,  by  Vischer  and  his  five  sons. 
To  each  of  the  apostles  some  distinctive  sig^ 
or  attribute  was  given  by  Christian  art,  at  a 
.  time  when  men  were  more  wont  than  they 
are  now  to  si>eak  by  symbols.  Sometimes 
more  attributes  than  one  were  given.  Saint 
Andrew's  attribute  is  his  cross. 


By  putting  together  the  evangelical  ao- 
ecunts  (Matt  iv.  18.  Mark  i.  10.  John  i.  35), 
we  gain  the  following  view  of  the  call  of 
Andrew:  —  Being  present  when  John  the 
Baptist  declared,  —  'Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Ood,'  and  understanding  this  to  mean  the 
Messiah,  Andrew,  as  an  obedient  hearer  of 
John,  immediately  followed  Jesus.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  his  discipleship.  He 
had  passed  from  the  school  of  John  to  that 
of  Jesus.  Having  received  and  proclaimed 
the  Messiah,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  on  the  Oal- 
liliean  Lake,  he  received  from  the  Master 
his  call  to  the  apostleship,  when  he  gave  up 
all,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  founding  the 
kingdom  of  Ood. 

The  calls  which  otur  Lord  gave  to  the 
apostleship  were  not  made  indiscriminately. 
Andrew  had  received  the  preparatory  disci  • 
pline  of  John's  instructions,  and  appears  to 
have  naturally  possessed  a  mind  open  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truth.  How  interesting 
to  see  John  ushering  his  own  disciples  into 
the  Christian  chturch !  Gentiine  benevolence 
keeps  the  bosom  free  from  the  agitations  of 
jealous  rivaliy. 

ANGEL  (G.  meuenger),  a  Greek  word  in 
SagiJab  Jettera,  which  stands  as  the  repre- 
^atttUtvwafM  Hebrew  term  denoting  one  thai 


is  Bent  The  general  conception  of  the  H»* 
brews  was,  that  God  was  a  sovereign,  seated 
in  heaven,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  or 
ministers,  by  whose  instrumentali^  he  car- 
ried on  the  government  of  the  worid.  The 
r<>ader  should,  at  the  first,  make  a  careAil 
distinction  between  the  Hebrew  Malack 
(Greek,  Aggelos)  and  the  ordinary  tenn 
'  angel;*  for,  though  the  latter  is  connected 
in  meaning  with  the  former,  it  represents,  is 
the  mind  of  a  modem,  an  idea  different  from 
what  Malach  stands  for ;  comprising  notions 
and  opinions  for  which  Hebraism,  in  its  early 
purity,  is  by  no  means  responsible.  Peihq^ 
the  distinction  may  be  preserved  by  trina* 
lating  Malach  literally,  —  namely,  as  '  dm*- 
senger,' —  and  by  adhering  to  that  deaignatiop 
generally. 

The  great  idea  of  the  Bible  ia,  that  all 
things  are  of  God;  —  an  idea  whidli  the 
highest  philosophy  approvea,  and  whidi 
the  interests  of  piety,  no  less  than  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  man's  breast,  reqoirs 
and  welcome.  Hence,  a  particnlar  fvovi' 
dence  passes  into  a  general  providence,  in 
Buoh  a  sense  that  the  supervision  is  necessa* 
rily  particular,  because  it  is  univeraaL  '  Thers 
is  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row.' But  auniversal  agency  on  the  part  of  God 
does  not  exclude  instruments,  otherwise  hu- 
man acts  would  be  mere  shows  and  iUoaions. 
But  if  man,  so  other  beings,  may  he  em- 
ployed in  a  series  of  instnunentid  canses. 
Thus  the  employment  of  messengers  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  creation 
and  providence.  Man,  and  all  below  him, 
are  so  employed ;  why  not  superior  beings  f 
But  do  such  exist  ?  The  analogy  of  natme 
gives  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  nnleas  it 
is  thought  probable  that  the  scale  of  beings 
after  rising  from  the  zoophyte  through  nam- 
berless  gradations,  stops  suddenly  at  man, 
leaving  unfilled  with  life  the  infinite  vaoouni 
which  is  between  man  and  God.  There  a, 
in  consequence,  no  antecedent  presnmption 
against  the  doctrine  of  angels. 

The  great  object  of  the  Biblical  writen 
was  to  speak  of  God  and  man  in  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear,  and  in  which  they 
ought  to  stand,  one  towards  another.  Henee 
God  is  the  Creator,  man  the  creature;  God 
tlie  Sovereign,  man  tlie  subject;  God  the 
Judge,  man  the  criminal ;  God  the  Father, 
man  the  son.  Whatever  is  needftil  to  iUus- 
trate  and  enforce  these  relations,  is  recorded 
directly  and  repeatedly.  Extraneous  things, 
or  things  bearing  but  slightly  on  these  rdbi- 
tions,  are  either  omitted,  or  partially  and 
incidentally  introduced.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Bible  narrates  with  care  the  creation  of 
man,  and  the  heavens  and  earth,  it  commu- 
nicates no  information  as  to  the  origin,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  as  to  the  natore  of  God's 
messengers :  their  existence,  their  attribotes, 
their  rank  in  creation,  their  sgenoy,  are  all 
Ultto  be  learned  vnlcTvatulIj—io  te  ta  tibey 
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10  iMmed — from  the  Beveral  records. 
i  less  degree  of  certainty  regarding 
an  that  which  attends  on  the  great 
r  xdigion ;  and  hence  the  impropriety 
latism  on  the  subject  At  a  later 
vhen  oriental  philosophy  came  to 
lit  in  forming  and  colouring  opinions 
ftsd  by  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
tiine  of  angels  was  rendered  both 
^le  and  more  definite;  losing,  how- 
credibility  and  acceptableness,  what 
I  in  magnitude. 

ably  mih  the  Tiew  just  taken,  we  find 
ngnated  by  the  term  mestenger  or 
M  prophets  (Hag.  i.  13.  Mai.  iii.  1) 
sts  (Mai. ii.  7.  Ecoles.  y.  6),  in  con- 
»  of  their  having  a  diyine  office  to 
od  eren  the  entire  people  of  Israel, 
oally  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  and  diffusing  the  doctrine  of 
lie  unity,  is  described  under  the 
r  of  a  messenger  or  angel  in  Isa. 

Inscription  of  the  Almighty,  to  which 
*  than  the  Hebrew  muse  was  equsl 
4),  the  fiire  and  wind  are  set  forth 
8  or  ministers  of  Ood :  — 

■laketh  tbe  winds  his  messengers; 
Plamii^  fire  his  ministers.' 

in  148  th  Psahn  offers  a  beautiful 
km  of  the  way  in  which  the  Hebrews 
1  and  personified  all  nature  —  setting 
«ry  part  as  a  liying  servant  of  the 
^■esiding  Mind. 

this  strong  tendency  to  make  all 
I  this  lower  sphere  live,  the  Israel- 
I  little  likely  to  leave  unpeopled  the 
H  regions  of  the  unknown ;  nor  would 
tj  allow  them  to  be  content  with  the 

unquickening,  and  barren  concep- 
i  God  who  merely  dwelt  above,  with- 
Ung  commerce  with  man ;  nor  would 
nrence  which  enters  for  so  large  a 
>  all  true  piety,  permit  them  to  think 
I  Creator  himself  incessantly  inter- 
a  mundane  and  human  affairs.  A 
point  was  necessary  —  an  idea  which 
ring  into  harmony  the  piety  which 
k>d  all  in  all,  and  the  reverence 
preserved  his  miyesty  unsullied. 
the  conception  of  messengers  of  a 
Older  of  existence ;  —  beings  who 
18  remote  than  man  firom  the  Crea- 
idowed  with  nobler  faculties,  more 
more  wisdom  —  in  some  sense,  spi- 
beings  less  strongly  bound  to  the 
mditions  of  material  life,  and  able, 
as,  by  the  goodness  of  their  nature, 
in  the  execution  of  the  divine  be- 
so  render  suitable  aid  to  men,  and 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
8cm.  xiv.  17, 20 ;  xix.  27 ) .  Though, 
ptred  with  the  great  source  of  per- 

tiiese  beings  were  not  free  from 
Job  XT.  18),  yet,  in  coDseqaence  of 
^  ipaituMl  endowmentB,  tbey  are 


ten)[ked<holy,"Bamts'(JobT.l.  P8.1xzzii.7. 
Matt  XXV.  81.  Mark  viii.  88.  Luke  ix.  26), 
and  '  sons  of  God '  (Job  iL  1.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6), 
and,  probably,  even  '  gods  *  (Ps.  IxxxiL  1). 
The  last  passage  — 

*  Ood  Btaodeth  in  the  asMmbly  of  the  mjghty; 
He  Judgeth  among  the  gods  '•— 

illustrates  the  general  idea  of  an  august 
oriental  court,  in  which  the  monarch  is  sur< 
rounded  by  his  counsellors  and  servants 
(1  Kings  xxiL  19.  Job  L  6) ;  who,  being 
hosts  in  number,  worship  around  his  throne, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  hitf  word,  and 
execute  his  commandments,  —  since  they 
excel  in  strength  (Ps.  ciii.  19 — ^21). 

Having  given  the  general  idea,  we  leave 
particulars  for  the  reader's  own  study;  add- 
ing, however,  one  or  two  remarks: — We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  He- 
brew and  the  Jewish  conception  on  this  sub- 
ject —  the  old  view  which  has  now  been  set 
forth,  and  the  new  doctrine  as  imported  into 
Judaism  after  the  exile,  from  the  Zoroaster- 
Ckaldaic  philosophy.  From  the  latter  arose 
the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  angels 
—  their  quslities,  Amotions,  rank,  names; 
forming  a  celestial  and  demoniacal  hierarchy; 
becoming  a  sort  of  Judaical  polytheism ;  and, 
like  all  polytheisms,  interfering  with  the  due 
recognition  of  the  sole  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  universe. 

The  reference  to  the  celestial  hierarchy,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  sparing  and  occa- 
sional. Paul  speaks  of  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  (1  Thess.  iv.  16)  as  taking  place 
with  *  a  voice  of  an  archangel'  (so  the  words 
run  in  the  Greek);  which  may  mean  an 
angelic,  that  is,  a  celestial  voice,  —  teaching 
nothing  as  to  the  existence  of  archangels, 
except  the  general  spread  of  a  belief  thereiu. 
An  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Joseph, 
Mary's  husband;  also  to  Mary  herself,  as 
well  as  to  Elizabeth  (Matt  i.  20;  comp. 
Luke  L 11, 19, 26).  In  Luke  i.  19,  the  angel 
thus  snnounces  himself,  —  'I  sm  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;' — words 
which  may  aid  us  toward  a  right  conception 
of  our  Lord's  language  m  Matt  xviii.  10, 
where,  of  little  children,  he  says  —  *  Their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven.'  As  with  Gabriel 
it  was  a  token  of  very  high  rank  and  dignity 
to  stand  before  the  face  of  God,  so  the  high- 
est members  of  the  heavenly  host  —  those, 
that  is,  who  were  constantly  before  the  throne 
of  God,  serving  him  day  and  night  —  hafl 
the  office  of  guarding,  protecting,  and  guid- 
ing the  young ;  —  a  very  impressive  and 
beautiful  way  of  describing,  especiaUy  to 
the  Jewish  mind,  God's  peculiar  care  and 
kind  providence  over  the  young:  oomp.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  7.   Gen.  xxx.  1,  2. 

ANISE  (a  Greek  word  in  EngUsh  letters), 
an  odorous  plant,  not  un\ik«  t«Qii«\«    \u 
fruit  is  employed  medicinall.'j  «a  %  c«nnaxi»c> 
tiYe,    It  was  fozmerly  \Aed  iQfc  coadaa&e&X:^^ 
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Of  MUdning.  With  the  Greeks,  it  was  a 
ooana  oommon  article  of  food,  such  as 
garlio  now ;  whence,  in  Matt  xxiii.  23,  it 
is  spoken  of,  together  with  mint  and  cum- 
min, as  a  nearly  worthless  thing,  on  which 
the  Pharisees  were  careful  to  pay  tithes, 
while  they  neglected  *  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law, —judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith/ 

ANNAS  (H.))  aJewish  high  priest,  in  whose 
period  of  office,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiherius,  A.D.  28,  the  word  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  1  and  2,  came  to  John  the 
Baptist  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1)  in- 
forms us,  that  Cyrenius,  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in  Judea,  in  the  thirty-scTenth  year 
after  Cssai's  victory  over  Antony  at  Actinm 
(A.D.  G  or  7),  having  deprived  Joasar  of  the 
hig^  priesthood,  appointed  to  that  office 
Annas,  who  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Seth. 
The  office  was  held  hy  Annas  till  the  death 
of  Augustus  (A.D.  13),  whose  successor, 
Tiberius,  sent  (A.D.  14)  Rufiis  to  be  procu- 
rator of  Judea.  Bufus  appointed,  in  place  of 
Annas,  lahmael,  son  of  Phabi,  who  in  a  lit- 
tle while  was  forced  (A.D.  15)  to  give  place 
to  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas.  After  one  year  of 
office,  Eleazar  was  replaced  by  Simon,  son 
of  Camithus,  who,  in  his  turn,  was,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  superseded  by  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
sonin-law  of  Annas.  The  latter  remained 
in  office  till  A.D.  86,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Luke  in  ooi^nnction  with  Annas.  The  fol- 
lowing, then,  are  the  high  priests  firom 
Annas  to  Caiaphas :  — 

Simon A.D.  16 

Caiaphas  17) 

36j 

Now,  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  was  A.D.  28  : 
thus,  tlien,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  high 
priests  mentioned  by  Luke  was  in  tlie  office; 
for  he  held  that  office  from  A.D.  17  to  36. 
But  Luke  affirms  that  Annas  was  high  priest 
as  well.  Now,  tliat  Annas  was  alive,  and  in 
a  pnblic  recognised  office,  after  A.D.  28,  is 
clear  from  tlie  fact,  that  Jesus  was  first  led 
to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  13,  24) ;  whence  we 
learn  that  Annas  had  high,  if  not  supreme, 
power.  But  it  was  customary  for  those  who 
had  held  the  office  of  high  priest  to  retain 
the  title.  Indeed,  they  acted  conjointly  with 
the  reigning  high  priest,  —  serving  as  his 
substitute  and  representative,  and  combining 
with  himself  to  form  the  council  of  state  or 
cabinet — whence  it  is  that  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas are  mentioned  rx)ujointly  by  Luke.  The 
tiiree  intervening  high  priests  are  not  named 
by  the  evangelist,  probably  because  he  con- 
sidered it  enough  to  mentiim  the  two  extreme 
ones,  since  the  others  were  of  less  considera- 
tion, their  period  of  office  being  very  bhort ; 
or  bi>cause  they  were  dead. 

Five  sons  of  Annas  came  to  tlie  dignity  of 

high  priest;  the  last  of  whom,  says  Jose- 

pboM,  'was  bold,  and  verj  insolent     He 


Annas ...  A.D.    7 

lihniMl U 

Eleaaar 15 


•sMDiblad  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jadgei,  ad 
brought  before  them  the  brodier  of  Jesni^ 
^o  was  called  Christ,  whose  (the  brothel's) 
name  was  James,  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  when  he  had  formed  an  acca- 
sation  against  them,  as  breakers  of  the  law, 
he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned*  (Antiq.  xx. 
0.  1).  This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
tlie  historioal  truth  of  Christianity ;  the  ra- 
ther, as  it  falls  from  the  pen  of  one  who  wu 
not  a  Christian,  inadvertently  and  en  poi- 
tant.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Lardner,  and  other  *  learned  men,  of  good 
judgment,'  have,  probably  without  sufficient 
reason,  pronoimeed  this  passage  an  interpo- 
lation. 

llie  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  office 
of  high  priest  was  nbw  not  hereditary,  nor 
for  life,  but  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  Roman  officers.  Indeed,  in  the  seventy 
years  which  preceded  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, there  were  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  high  priests,  only  one  of  whom  retained 
the  office  till  his  death. 

ANOINTING  (L.  oi/injr),  a  custom  which 
was,  and  is  still,  spread  throughout  the  East, 
of  pouring  or  rubbing  scented  oils  on  per- 
sons, in  token  of  respect  or  gratitude.  There 
is  a  close  resemblance  in  regard  to  customs 
of  anointing  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews:  the  latter  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  former;  and  therefore  a 
brief  statement  of  some  usages  among  the 
Egyptians,  will  throw  light  on  the  practices 
of  the  Hebrews. 

Anointing  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremony  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
The  sculptures  represent  the  deities  them- 
selves officiating  on  the  occasion,  and  thus 
convey  an  exalted  notion  of  the  esteem  in 
which  monarchy  was  held  in  Egypt  But 
whether  anointed  by  gods,  or  their  vicars,  the 
priests,  a  duly  appointed  king  was  honoured 
with  the  title,  —  *  the  anointed  of  the  gods.* 
With  the  Egjrptians  as  with  the  Jews  (Exod. 
xxviii.  41),  the  investiture  to  any  sacred 
office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  con- 
firmed by  anointing;  and,  as  Uie  Jewish 
lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
oil  upon  the  head  of  the  high  priest  after 
he  had  put  on  his  entire  dress,  so  the  Egyp- 
tians represent  tlie  anointing  of  their  priests 
and  kings,  after  they  were  attired  in  their 
robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  on  their 
head.  The  Kg>-ptinns  anointed  also  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods.  Anointing  was,  moreover, 
the  ordinary  token  of  welcome  to  guests ; 
and,  in  Egypt  no  less  than  in  Judea,  the 
expression  —  *  anointed  with  the  oil  or 
gladness,'  was  fully  understood.  A  servan: 
atti-nded  every  gruest,  and,  when  he  h«d 
seated  himself,  anointed  his  head.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  tokens  of  welcome. 
The  ointment  was  sweet-scented.  The 
Efryptians  were  very  partial  to  the  use  of 
this  luxar^.     1^«  odo^ra^oA  qA  wm  oott* 
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fdned  foinetlmes  in  an  alabaster,  some- 
times  in  a  porcelain  vase;  and  so  strong 
was  the  odour,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
retain  its  scent  for  several  hundred  years. 
One  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum 
at  Alnwick  Castle  holds  some  of  this  ancient 
dintment,  which  is  said  to  retain  its  odour, 
though  it  is  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  old.  Nor  was  anointing  confined 
to  the  liring :  the  dead  were  anointed,  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance  and  regret,  by  bereaTed 
Burirors.  The  head  eyen  of  the  bandaged 
mnnun?,  and  the  case  which  contained  it, 
were  anointed  with  oils  and  precious  oint- 
ments. 

The  enstom  of  anointing  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  considerations  connected  with 
health  and  comfort ;  for,  in  hot  climates,  the 
e?mporation  from  the  body  is  so  gpreat  as  to 
be  offensiye,  requiring  to  be  counteracted 
by  sweet-smelling  odours,  and  sometimes 
pRjfTes  so  excessive  as  to  make  the  skin  in- 
jnrioosly  dry,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
insensible  perspiration,  rendering  some  In- 
brieating  substance  both  useftil  and  pleasant 
Pleasure  and  utility  were  in  this,  as  in  other 
eases,  recommended  by  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  as  well  as  honoured  by  the  obser- 
ymeei  of  priyate  lifb.  Henoe,  agreeable 
images  are  in  Scripture  borrowed  from  die 
practices  of  anointing.  It  was  no  small 
pleasure  that  these  communicated.  —  <  Oint- 
ment and  perftime  rejoice  the  heart'  (Proy. 
xrriL  9).  Brides,  after  haying  been  washed, 
were  anointed  (Ezek.  xvL  9).  It  was  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  person  for  rare  and  great 
oceasions  (Ruth  iii  3.  2  Sam.  ziy.  2). 
Anointing  was  accounted  among  the  high- 
est luxuries  with  the  Jews,  if  it  was  not  also 
lemoned  among  the  necessaries  of  life: 
htnee  it  is  set  in  comparison  even  with  *  a 
good  name'  (Eccles.  yii  1).  As  being  a 
•ooree  of  enjoyment,  anointing  was  omitted 
dnring  a  sei^on  of  mourning,  but  gone 
throogfa  as  soon  as  ever  the  grief  had  come 
to  an  end  (2  Sam.  xii.  20 ;  xiv.  2.  Dan. 
z.  9).  It  was  customary  to  anoint  the  beard, 
the  hair  of  the  head,  the  limbs,  especially 
tile  face ;  also  the  clothes  and  the  bed ;  and, 
when  the  intention  was  to  show  to  any  one 
a  distinguished  mark  of  respect,  the  feet  were 
anointed.  The  sick  were  anointed  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  thus  restored  to  health  (James 
y.  14).  Sought  for  as  a  medicine,  anoint- 
ing was  al<M>  regarded  as  a  protection:  hence 
shields  were  anointed  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Corpses 
were  also  subjected  to  anointing.  Priests, 
prophets,  and  kings,  were  consecrated  to 
their  office  by  anointing ;  and  even  the  ves- 
a^ln  employed  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  anointed  before  they  were  used. 

The  anointing  oil  was  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  compound.  Olive-oil,  spikenard, 
utyrfh,  cassia,  &c.  were  emphred.  Tbo 
prepmiuiaas  were  very  coatlr,  and 


enjoyed  by  only  tht  rich  and 'luzbiioiia 
(Amos  yi.  6).  Princes  had,  as  wardrobes, 
so  repositories  of  prepared  unguents  (Isa. 
xxxix.  2).  These  oils  were  a  regular  article 
of  trade,  held  and  sold  in  vases,  —  alabaster 
boxes,  —  which  were  well  fitted  to  preserve 
the  odour.  The  preparing  of  these  unguents 
required  much  skill,  and  became  the  work 
of  a  special  class  (Exod.  xxx.  25, 35.  Eodes. 
z.  1.  Neh.  iii.  8).  A  very  precious  oil~- 
tfie  holy  oil  —  was  used  in  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  might  not  be  put  to  any 
ordinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxx.  92,  teq.f 
zxzy.  15;   xxxvii.  29.    Numb.  iv.  16). 

ANON  (T.  wi  one  fnoment)  is  equiyalent 
to  the  common  words  immediatelift  inekaUly, 
The  Greek  original  corresponds  with  our 
directly,  and  is  translated  by  ttraiyhiway, 
Jorthwith,  immediaieiy  ,*  but,  in  Mark  i.  30, 
by  this  word  amm.  When  *  ever '  is  prefixed, 
as  *  ever  and  anon,'  or  *  anon '  is  repeated,  the 
meaning  is,  now  and  then,  or  now  —  now, 
or  firom  time  to  time. 

*  Have  ye  seen  the  mondng  sky. 
When  the  dawn  prevails  on  hlgfa; 
When,  anon,  some  purple  ri^ 
Gives  a  sample  of  the  day; 
When,  anon,  the  lark  on  wing 
Strives  to  soar,  and  strahis  to  dagV 

Pbiujps. 

ANTICHRIST  (G.  opposed  to  Chritt),  any 
power  or  influence  which  subverts  the  aims 
of  Christ  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
according  to  its  etymology.  Its  specific 
scriptural  application  may  be  learned  from 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  applied.  Its  use 
is  confined  to  two  Epistles  of  John.  In  the 
first  (ii.  18),  it  is  declared,  that,  even  then, 
there  were  many  antichrists  prevalent;  and 
their  existence  is  given  as  a  proof  of  the 
near  approach  of  ^e  expected  second  ap- 
pearance of  Christ.  The  train  of  thought 
which  the  writer  pursues,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  antichrists  were  — 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that 
vrere  in  the  world ;  which,  as  comprising  low, 
sensual  affections,  as  well  as  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, was,  in  agreement  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  incompfttible  with  the 
love  of  the  Father,  and  the  service  of  his 
Son.  Accordingly,  the  apostle,  in  the  twenty- 
second  verse,  expressly  declares  antichrist 
to  be  the  denial  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  remmciation  of 
Christianity.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  third 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  antichrist 
is  defined  to  be  every  spirit  that  confessetli 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ;  in 
which,  reference  seems  to  be  made  specially 
to  that  theorising  spirit,  which,  arising  at  an 
early  period,  asserted  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
in  appearance  only,  and  gave  occasion  even- 
tually to  some  forms  of  tlie  religious  philoso- 
phy which  bore  the  name  otGTVoa\\cv%\n, — wi 
eariy  did  *  the  rudimenU  ot  lCh\a  wotV^*  ^i^^ml 
to  comipt  the  pnre  doctrine  ot  Yiea.'swju  'I^ 
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influence  is  reproved  in  the  Mrentfa 
Terse  of  John's  second  Letter ;  where  those 
who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  are  designated  *  deceivers  and  anti- 
christs.' They  are  said  to  be  numerous ;  as 
were  the  originators  and  patrons  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy. 

The  very  term  Onotiicism  exhibits  the 
origin  of  these  errors.  It  signifies  knowing} 
and  its  followers  were  persons  whose  aim 
and  boast  it  was  to  know  every  thing  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  revelation  had  disclosed, 
or  ordinary  Christians  could  attain  to.  The 
Gnostics  were  idolaters  of  the  iutellect  They 
strove  to  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God. 
They  were  not  content  to  receive  God's  truth 
as  made  known  by  his  Son,  unless  they 
could  bring  it  into  accordance  with  their 
preconceptions,  and  make  it  answerable  to 
their  philosophical  processes  and  theorems. 
Facts  were  unacceptable  till  they  were  con- 
formed to  theory :  the  gospel  must  bend  to 
the  world.  Even  Gothe  has  disallowed  this 
spirit : — 

<How?  when?  and  where?  The  Gods  give  no 
reply; 

Keep  to  heeauiet  and  never  ask  the  «My.* 

ANTIOCH  (G.  resistance),  a  large  and  fa- 
mous Syrian  city,  lying  on  the  river  Orontes, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mons  Casius, 
towards  the  north  end  of  the  line  of  coast 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  place  was  founded 
by  the  Neo- Syrian  king,  Seleucus  Nicator, 
800  A.C.  and  was  enlarged  by  some  of  his 
successors.  In  the  Christian  period,  it  bore 
the  name  also  of  Theopolis.  It  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Syrian  kings,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  the  Boman  procousuls  of  Sjrria. 
In  the  time  of  its  chief  prosperity,  it  was  so 
large  and  celebrated  as  to  be  accounted  the 
third  city  in  the  world  —  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria having  the  preference.  Many  Jews 
were  settled  in  it,  who  were  under  a  kind  of 
president.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  given  to  self-indulgence.  In 
its  vicinity  was  a  celebrated  laurel  grove, 
denominated  Daphne,  sacred  to  Apollo ;  also 
seven  mineral  baths,  which  point  to  the  vol- 
canic nature  of  the  place :  indeed,  in  1822, 
an  earthquake  there  destroyed  5000  persons. 
The  place  (now  called  Antakia)  lies  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  about  ten  miles 
long  and  five  broad,  through  which  runs  the 
Orontes,  from  the  mouth  of  which  the  city 
is  distant  twenty-three  miles.  It  lies  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
climate  is  pleasant  and  good.  The  present 
place  does  not  cover  more  tlian  a  third  part 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  ancient  city. 
The  gate  which  leads  to  Aleppo  still  bears 
the  name  of  Paul.  Among  the  Moslem 
monuments,  the  highly  reverenced  grave  of 
Joseph,  Mary's  husband,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  place  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
CbrUtiuiitj.    Here  the  disciplea  of  Christ 


were  first  called  Christians ;  and  a  nnmeioiis 
church  was  formed  here,  consisting  of  con- 
verts from  Heathenism  and  Judaism  (Acts 
xi.  19 — 26).  Their  presbyter  was  Bamabas, 
who  was  sent  thither  by  the  mother  ohnich 
in  Jerusalem.  Bamabas  and  Paul — who 
also  resided  in  Antioch  some  time  —  made 
from  this  place  several  missionary  jonmeyi, 
in  order  to  spread  the  gospel  in  Asia  BCinor, 
close  on  which  Antioch  lay,  returning  to  that 
place  from  time  to  time  (Acts  xi.  19 — ^20; 
xiii.  I,  seq.}  xiv.  19,  sea.;  xv.  35;  xviiL 
22,  seq.). 

There  was  another  Antioch,  called  'An- 
tioch in  Pisidia'  (Acts  xiii.  14).  Pisidia 
was  in  Asia  Minor,  lying  between  Pamphylia 
(which  ran  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  north-west  of  Cyprus)  and  laanria, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Taurus  Mons.  This 
Antioch,  originally  a  free  city,  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  was  raised, 
by  the  name  of  Cesarea,  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  province.  Paul  went  thither  on  his 
first  journey,  together  with  Bamabas,  and, 
preaching  the  gospel  with  earnest  eloqnenee, 
founded  in  Antioch  a  Christian  church.  The 
Jews,  however,  raised  the  city  against  the 
apostles,  who  were,  in  consequence,  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  place  (Acts  xiiL  14,  seq, 
50.  2  Tim.  iii.  11). 

ANTIOCHUS  (G.  opponent),  the  name 
borne  by  thirteen  princes  who  ruled  over 
Syria  from  B.C.  312  to  B.C.  64.  They  are 
generally  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Seleucide.  Their  kingdom  eventually  sank 
into  the  empire  of  Rome.  There  are  alla- 
sions  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  to  some  of  these  rulers;  on 
which  account  we  here  give  a  few  leading 
facts  concerning  them. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  misnamed  the 
Great,  his  leading  generals  proceeded  to  se- 
cure, each  for  himself,  such  a  portion  of  his 
master's  empire,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  as 
he  could  seize  and  retain.  Ptolemy  took  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  and  became  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  Seleucus,  another  general,  made 
himself  master  of  large  portions  of  Asia. 
Throwing  himself  into  his  ancient  satrspy 
of  Babylon,  he  defeated  the  Medo-Persian 
troops,  in  the  year  B.C.  312 ;  whence  is  dated 
what,  in  Grecian  history,  is  termed  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidae.  Supported  by  the  conse- 
quences of  this  victory,  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  vast  coimtries  which  are  bounded 
by  the  rivers  Oxus,  Indus,  and  Euphrates; 
and,  reviving  Alexander's  idea  of  a  universal 
empire,  he  invaded  India,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Ganges.  Eventually,  he  made 
Syria  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  An- 
tioch the  capital  of  his  widely  extended 
dominions.  In  the  madness  of  hU  ambition, 
he  turned  his  desire  of  conquest  westward, 
and,  invading  Europe,  was  assassinated. 

Antiochus  I.  sumamed  Soier  (saviour), 
the   son  of  Seleucus,  was  hia 
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M),  A.C.).  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
It;  nor  is  any  one  of  the  SelencidiB 
joehns  Vm.  to  Antiochos  XIII.  the 
■liom  was  a  contemporaxy  of  Pom- 
the  last  of  the  race.  The  other  six 
ntiochus  II.  to  Antiochns  VII.)  are 

0  either  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
>  Maccabees,  and  must,  from  their 

as  well  as  their  power,  haye  ex- 
ireat  inilaence  over  Jewish  afiairs. 
ihns  n.  (260—240,  A.C.)  son  and 
r  of  Antiochos  I.  bore  the  snmame 
which,  to  the  ears  of  a  Christian, 
,  ihockingly  offensive  title,  bat  which 
re  to  show  the  reader,  that  the  word, 
leathen  people,  had  no  very  sacred 
mport.  He  carried  on  the  war  with 
Fhiladelphns  of  Egypt,  which  he  had 
from  his  father,  which  proved  dila- 
prejndicial,  and  which  he  was  glad 
late  by  marryiog  Berenice,  daughter 
pponent ;  repudiating,  for  that  pur- 
■  wife  Laodice,  and  giving  prefer- 
n  her  son  to  the  first-bom  of  the 
inisals.  Within  two  years,  however, 
dies,  when  Laodice  is  recalled,  her 
(Stated  in  his  rights,  and  Berenice 

son  basely  murdered  at  Daphne, 
from  Antioch.  Laodice,  however, 
t  forget  the  faithlessness  of  her  hus- 
faom  she  put  to  death  by  poison. 
ra  some  of  the  firightful  instances  of 
■nd  revenge  which  darken  the  page 
7,  and  make  the  study  of  it  at  least  of 
!kd  tendency,  except  to  well-prepared 
Dan.ii.  43;  xi.  6). 
Bhos  m.  sumamed  the  Great  (220^ 
. ),was  brother  and  successor  of  Seleu^ 
grandson  of  the  preceding  monarch. 
n  affected  considerably  the  relations 
dne,  and  therefore  is  not  passed  in  si- 
tan.  xL  10— 19 ).  The  soft  and  luxu- 
laracter  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt, 

Fhilopater  (father-lover),  awakened 
ehus  the  thought  of  undertaking  a  war 
him.  Fortune  at  first  favoured  him. 
however,  beaten  at  Raphia,  near 
e  was  compelled  to  surrender  Ccele- 
ThoBnicia,  and  Palestine.  These  he 
vain  to  recover;  but,  as  the  result 
Borts,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
II.  as  king  of  Pajrthia  and  Hyrcania. 
return  from  this  expedition,  which 
en  him  to  the  borders  of  India,  and 
d  him  the  false  title  of  Great,  he 
de  state  of  things  in  Egypt  so  altered 
ink  it  safe  to  venture  on.  another  war 
tihat  coimtry,  in  which  he  recovered 

dominions  in  Syria.    The  Bomans 

dcrtook  the  guardianship  of  the  boy- 

4  Egypt;  but  Antiochus  held  his 

Tikt  latter  made  an  expedition 

la  Minor,  during  which  his  own  do- 

1  in  Syria  were  invaded  by  the  Egyp- 
Btral  Scopas,  who  reoonqaered  the 
i  laodit  which,  however,  again  fell 


under  the  power  of  Antiochus;  Scopas  befog 
vanquished.  In  order  to  keep  the  Bomans 
from  interfering,  Antiochus  betrothed  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Epiphsnes,  agreeing  to  give  as  her 
portion  the  contested  provinces.  The  age 
of  the  parties  postponed  the  marriage,  which, 
however,  took  place;  when  Antiochus,  by 
his  conduct,  brought  himself  into  open  col- 
lision with  the  Bomans,  and,  neglecting  the 
advice  of  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal,  who 
had  taken  refiige  at  his  court,  was  sorely 
beaten ;  till  at  last,  being  totally  overthrown, 
he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  conquerors,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  do- 
minions. He  soon  after  perished  in  a  popu- 
lar tuitfblt  He  acted  in  a  fHendly  manner 
towards  the  Jews.  He  was  followed  by 
Seleucus  IV.,  Philopater,  and  then  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  IV.  took  the  surname  of  Eptpha- 
nes  (illustrious),  which  his  conduct  caused 
the  men  of  his  day  to  change  into  that  of 
Epimane*  (madman).  Having  been,  during 
twelve  years,  a  hostage  at  Bome,  he  had 
acquired  the  notions  and  manners  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city.  His  brother,  Seleucus  IV. 
anxious  to  have  the  aid  of  Antiochus,  gave 
in  exchange  for  him  his  own  son  Demetrius. 
While  Antiochus  was  on  his  journey  into 
Syria,  his  brother  was  murdered,  and  the 
throne  seized  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled, and  took  the  helm  of  state,  175,  A.C. 
(Dan.  xi.  21). 

The  chief  instance  of  his  foUy  was  the 
war  which  he  undertook  against  religious 
liberty.  He  formed  the  insane  project  of 
making  all  his  subjects  think  alike.  In 
order  to  bring  the  Jews  into  agreement  with 
his  heathen  notions,  he  attempted  to  destroy 
their  religion,  and,  by  his  illiberality,  raised 
up  against  hiinself  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance, not  only  in  Judea,but  in  Persia 
(Dan.  xL  20—46 ;  viL  8, 20—26).  A  crowd 
of  patriots,  however,  united  themselves  imder 
the  Asmonsan  Matthias,  and,  after  Ms  death, 
under  the  heroic  Judas  Macoabssus;  and, 
after  a  long  and  severe  straggle,  wrested 
their  liberty  from  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
who  soon  after  died  in  Persia,  leaving  to  the 
Jews  the  remembrance  of  an  outrageous  ty- 
rant (Dan.  xi.  27.  1  Mace.  i. — ^iv.  Dan.ix.  24. 
1  Mace.  vi.  1.  2  Mace.  ix.). 

Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  succeeded  (16d| 
A.C.)  his  father ;  being  a  mere  boy,  under 
^ardianship.  He  immediately  made  war 
on  Judea  (I  Maco.  vi.  2  Mace,  xiii.),  but 
was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  domi- 
nions, to  come  to  a  peace  with  the  Jews. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  dethroned,  and 
put  to  deatibi  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopater,  who  had  escaped  from  Bome. 

Antiochus  VL  —  sumamed,  in  Josephus, 
Gody  and,  on  coins,  iUiutriout  BoccKua — *<«%& 
BOD,  of  Alexander  Baiaa,  w\io  \iaA.  Aa3a.\i%- 
metziiis  in  b«ta«,  livring  igwnwwto^  ^^ 
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UifiirtiinAte  Eupator,  in  which  fnnd  he  met 
with  support  frou  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 
Antioohas  manifested  a  friendly  dispoaition 
towards  the  Jews,  and  treated  faTuurably  the 
Maccabees,  Jonathan  and  Simon  (1  Maco. 
iL  57),  who,  in  return,  conquered  fur  him 
all  the  country  up  to  Damascus,  and  ren- 
dered him  other  important  services  (1  Mace. 
XL  60;  xiL  24).  The  young  prince,  how- 
ever, soon  suflered  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  fathei^s  servant,  Tryphon,  by  whom  he 
had  been  put  on  the  throne,  and  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded. 

Antiochus  VII.  sumamed  Sidttet  (starry), 
ascended  the  throne,  having  overtlirown 
Tryphon.  At  the  first  he  made  a  treaty  of 
iiiendship  with  the  Jewish  prince  Simon: 
•con,  however,  he  imposed  on  Simon  severe 
conditions;  and,  when  the  latter  did  not  suf- 
ficiently observe  them,  he  sent  a  general  into 
Judea,  who  was  beaten  by  Simon's  son 
(I  Maco.  zv.  xvi.).  Not  long  after,  Antio- 
chus himself  invafled  Palestine,  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  near  taking  it  by 
storm,  when  he  desisted,  probably  through 
fear  of  the  Bomans,  who  were  too  jealous  to 
allow  any  rival  near  the  throne  of  their 
power.  He  accordingly  concluded  a  peace 
with  John  Hyrcanus;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  Antiochus  made  an  cipedition  against 
the  Parthians,  which  cost  him  his  life  (130, 
A.C). 

This  brief  outline  may  bo  accounted  an 
average  specimen  of  the  kind  of  details 
which  constitute  what  passes  under  the  name 
of  history.  It  presents  scarcely  more  than 
one  featiure  —  namely,  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  Jews  under  the  Aamonaan  princes  or 
Maccabees  —  which  the  lover  of  his  speeies 
can  regard  with  satisfaction ;  and  even  here 
he  is  compelled  to  regret  that  force  had  to 
be  resisted  by  force. 

ANTIPATRIS  (G.),  a  city  biult  by  Herod 
the  Great,  named  alter  his  father  Antipas, 
lying  in  Samaria,  in  a  fruitful  valley,  between 
Joppa  and  Giesarea,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  road  which  led  from  Jenisa- 
lem  to  Cesarea,  and  which  also  led  to  Gali- 
lee. Through  this  place  Paul  was  taken 
when  he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Felix 
at  GfBsarea  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  tea.), 

ANTIQUITY  (L.  the  condition  qf  being 
uld)  is  a  word  which  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (Isa.  xxiii.  7),  where  it  is  applied  to 
Tyre,  of  which  the  prophet  reproachfully 
asks,  —  *  Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  an- 
tiquity is  of  ancient  days?'  thus  indirectly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  very  early  origin  dT 
Phosnioian  civilisation. 

The  antiquities  of  Tyre,  and  other  ancient 
cities  and  nations,  are  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  periods  which  passed  away  before  history 
began  to  davm.  The  tendency  of  recent 
investigations  is  to  throw  back  considerably 
tb»  age  oi  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  human 
tmltaiBf  wbil&  the  extnragmit  pretenikmB  to 


antiq'jity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  chroiUh 
logy,  have  for  some  time  been  exploded. 

The  subject  of  antiquities,  limited  to  the 
Bible,  embraces  whatever  relates  to  the  re> 
ligicus,  political,  social,  and  domestic  life 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  nations  con- 
nected with  or  influenced  by  them,  —  eveiy 
thing  whii-h  tends  to  give  form  and  pres- 
sure to  the  Israelitish  nation,  from  its 
origin  to  its  destruction,  and  to  the  earij 
Cbristian  church.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  Biblical  antiquities  is  indispensable  to 
a  divine,  ere  he  can  correctly  expound  the 
general  Scriptures  to  others.  Godwyn  well 
remarks,  that  many  are  strangers  to  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  because  they  know  so  Uttk 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  if  perused  carefully,  the  intelli- 
gent student  may  gain  infonnation  on  the 
subject  But  much  remains  which  they  do 
not  and  cannot  teach;  for,  like  all  books 
relating  to  ancient  times,  they  contain  allu- 
sions, phraseology,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  are  either  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  understood,  without  light  drawn  tnm 
other  sources ;  the  more  so  as  the  Hebrews 
were  not  a  literary  people,  and  the  sacred 
peimaen  sought  rather  to  correct  errors  than 
to  achieve  intellectual  renown.  Very  little 
information  can  be  extracted  fh>m  hueaihen 
writers,  except  on  geographical  and  kindred 
•ubjrete.  Herodotus  affords  a  little,  whidi 
may  be  of  service,  in  oo^Junetion  with  dis- 
coveries lately  made  in  Egyptian  antiquities 
-~  discoveries  which  have  thrown  mneh  light 
on  tlie  Biblical  record.  —  Tkt  Egypt  ^ 
Herodotus,  by  John  Kenrick,  M,A,  IBll. 
Mannert  nnd  CuUomi  qf  ih«  Ancient  E^yp- 
iiatu,  by  Sir  J.  G.  fnikintan,  1887,  1841. 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities  probably 
commenced  on  the  return  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  when  the  Israelites  most  havt 
found  much  in  their  sacred  writmgs  wfairh 
was  difficult  to  understsnd,  though  highly 
interesting  to  their  feelings.  The  ideas, 
views,  and  ohservations,  which  resulted,  were 
taught  by  the  Jewish  doctors  for  many  cen- 
turies by  oral  communication,  which,  in  its 
eourse,  was  disfigured  by  ignorsnce,  enper- 
Btition,  and  prejudice.  At  length,  in  the 
second  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  oral 
traditions  were  committed  to  vrriting  in  the 
Talmud.  This  source  of  information,  being 
traditionary,  must,  to  be  of  any  aerviee,  be 
used  with  great  caution. 

Josephus,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
wrote  two  works.  The  Jewish  Weur,  and  the 
ArUiqmtiet  of  the  Jews  f  which  eontain  va- 
luable information  in  relation  to  the  menneni 
eustoms,  snd  opinions  of  his  own  end  pte* 
vious  ages.  The  writings  of  modem  Jews 
present  us  with  no  infonnation  of  Talne; 
scarcely  any  sound  intellectoal  aettvity  hav* 
ing,  till  a  late  period,  existed  among  them. 
Mendelssohn,  ho werer,  opened  to  hlefellov* 
believeta  a  new  «i%  of  thinking  snd  i 
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which  has  prepared  the  way  for  many  t»> 
Inable  productions.  The  good  results  are 
but  just  beginning  to  appear.  The  reTlval 
of  letters  was  not  without  its  good  effects  on 
thb  subject;  for  it  led  to  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages,  till  the  Reformation  called 
forth  the  cultiTation  of  the  long-neglected 
Hebrew  tongue.  Not,  howcTer,  till  within 
the  last  century,  have  'iriental  scholars 
brought  forth  works  displaying  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquities,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  general  scholarship. 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  aid  from  the  information 
of  well-informed  travellers  through  eastern 
countries,  particularly  Syria;  who  are  en- 
abled to  give  a  tolerable  picture  of  what 
these  lands  and  their  inhabitants  were  of  old ; 
pennanence  being  a  strong  feature  in  the  ori- 
ental eharacler.  Many  such  works  have  been 
published :  amongst  die  most  valuable  are, 
—  Skaters  Draveii  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant^ 
and  Harrngft  Obaervaiiom  on  variovs  Pom- 
Mfcs  e/*  Scripture :  we  must  add  an  invalua- 
ble work  published  by  Professor  Robinson, 
BMiaU  EemurcheB  in  Palatine,  1841. 

The  earliest  treatise  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject in  English  was  written  by  T.  Godwyn, 
B.D.:  —  Maae$  and  Janm ;  Cinl  and  Ecck- 
uastic  Bittt  mted  hy  the  Ancients,  observed, 
&c.  4to,  1614;  a  popular  and  excellent  work, 
which  may  be  still  studied  with  advantage. 
In  1724 — 9,  Thomas  Lewis  wrote  The  Jnti- 
piitieM  of  the  Hebrew  Republic  —  an  elaborate 
and  carefdlly  compUed  treatise.  A  work 
written  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  publication  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  entitled,  A  Course  cf  Lectures 
M  the  three  first  Boohs  of  Godwyn*  s  Moses  and 
Jorai,  17(16.  Henry's  work  (Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
ediikin)  on  the  nianners  of  the  ancient  Is- 
neUaes,  containing  an  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar customs,  laws,  policy,  and  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  is  a  pleasing  and  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Engliah  student  may  find  a  complete  treatise 
on  BihUcml  Antiquities,  by  John  Jahn,  D.D.; 
reprinted,  Oxford,  1836,  and  London,  1841. 
Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  fully  on  the 
ftubject  should  study  the  original,  of  which 
(he  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  A  carofully 
and  well-written  work  may  be  found  in  'Hie 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews  from  authentic  sources, 
and  their  Customs  illustratfd  by  modem  Tra- 
rets,  by  W.  Brown,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo;  London, 
l^«20.  A  more  recent  and  valuable  work 
may  be  found  in  Academical  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,  by  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo;  Boston  (U.  S.), 
1S40 ;  Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.  Many 
works  on  this  subject  have  been  written 
by  German  theologians:  Helen's  Pilgri- 
mtt^  to  Jerusalem  may  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquities :  it  presents  a  picture  ofJudnism 
in  the  eentmj  wlueh  preceded  tlw  advcDt 


of  the  Saviour.  The  English  translation, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  is  accompanied  by 
valuable  notes.  The  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage — Some  account  qftke  Writings 
of  Clement  qjf  Alexandria,  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  183d ;  and  Some  account  of  the 
Writings  and  Opinions  qf  Justin  Martyr,  by 
the  same;  Cambridge,  1820. 

The  first  general  treatiHC  produced  in  Eng- 
land on  Christian  antiquity  was  by  Joseph 
Bingham,  entitled.  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church*  A  useftd  compendium 
has  lately  been  published  in  this  country, 
entided,  A  Manual  of  Christian  Anttquities, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle;  London,  1880, — 
a  work  written  in  a  liberal  spirit  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  good  manuals  for 
popular  instruction :  —  Carpenter's  Scriptu- 
ral Geography,  Outlines  of  Sacred  History, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem;  London,  Parker. 
Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  Lon- 
don, Parker.  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  an  excellent  litde  work,  pubhshed 
by  the  ReUgious  Tract  Society.  Bible  Bio- 
graphy, or  Histories  of  the  principal  Cha- 
racters of  the  Old  and  New  I^stament; 
London,  Parker.  Knighes  Sunday  Booh, 
by  Dr.  Kitto,  is  a  large  but  very  interesting 
and  well-written  work,  copiously  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts,  maps,  &c.  The  same  author 
has  published  The  History  of  Palestine,  from 
the  Patriarchal  Age ;  Black,  Edinburgh. 

The  sources  of  information  which  I^les- 
tine  now  presents  respecting  its  antiquities 
are  various,  and  of  dissimUar  value.  The 
language  that  is  currently  spoken  by  the  na- 
tive population  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  was  employed  in  ancient 
times,  and  has  helped  to  preserve  the  names 
of  places,  rendered  the  identification  of  mo- 
dem with  ancient  sites  less  difficult,  and 
generally  has  been  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  line  of  transmission  unbroken 
from  the  remote  past  to  the  present  Man- 
ners, too,  and  usages,  whether  social,  civil, 
or  religious,  —  the  entire  circle  of  the  outer 
life,  as  well  as  the  inner  man,  made  up 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires,  —  have, 
in  Palestine,  as  in  other  eastern  countries, 
a  permanency,  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
maJces  each  following  age  a  transmitted 
image  of  that  which  has  gone  before ;  and 
so  unites  the  most  distant  generations  toge- 
ther by  the  strong  ties  of  a  famUy  likeness. 
The  natural  features  of  the  country,  too,  re- 
main unchanged,  and,  in  speaking  the  same 
changeless  language,  bear  evidence  on  too 
grand  a  scale  not  to  be  impressive,  and  in 
too  minute  particulars  not  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion, that  tliese  hills,  mountains,  deserts,  and 
plains,  are  those  that  were  ttoAdwi  two  V!i[io\]L- 
sand  years  since  by  the  leeloi'h.Vni'ii\io  ^^ 
tor  the  redemption  of  ihe  ^ffot\il»    'Er««r) 
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thing  stands  in  the  position,  and  with  the 
reUtife  bearings,  required  by  the  namtiTes 
of  the  Bible.  There,  on  the  east  of  Jem- 
salem,  in  its  right  spot,  is  the  Mount  of 
OliTes,  the  qniet  and  fsToorite  hannt  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  and  his  apostles;  there  — 
down  on  the  western  side  of  this  mount 
—  is  the  mournful  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
still  marked  by  its  ancient  oliTe-trees.  Jeru- 
salem now,  as  of  old,  is  seated  upon  hills, 
with  deep,  winding  ravines  and  distant 
mountains  round  about  it  Each  important 
place  in  its  Ticinity  may  be  yet  traced :  — 
The  dark  Tale  of  Cedron,  at  the  base  of  Oliret; 
the  ancient  road  to  Bethany,  by  which  the 
Saviour  made  his  triumphal  entry,  *  seated 
on  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass;'  the  winding 
foot-path,  by  which  he  probably  walked  to 
visit  his  ;fHend  Lazarus  and  the  sisters, 
Martha  and  Mary.  Solemn  objects  fill  and 
surround  the  holy  city ;  sacred  associations 
cluster  upon  the  brow  of  its  venerable  hills, 
and  teem  in  its  deep,  overshadowed  valleys. 
Relics  are  even  found  of  the  old  temple 
walls  —  cyclopesn  workmanship,  which  may 
well  occasion  and  excuse  the  intense  inte- 
rest with  wliich  they  are  regarded  and 
watched  by  the  earnest  eyes  of  Israelites, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  pouring  out  prayers 
and  tears  amid  the  desolations  of  their  mother 
country. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  those  na- 
tund  features  on  which  the  tokens  of  same- 
ness and  antiquity  are  indelibly  impressed 
to  spots  consecrated  by  tradition,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  become  cautious,  if  not  seep- 

•^•^     tical.    Thus,  —  not  content  with  fixing  the 
locality  of  great  and  signal  events,  such  as 

i  the  nativity  and  cmcifixion,  —  the  monks 
descend  to  minute  particulars,  which  were 
little  likely  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  and 
so  tlirow  doubt  over  the  whole  of  tlieir  aver- 
ments. They  thus  pretend  to  point  out  every 
spot  in  any  way  connected  witli  the  death 
and  intrrment  of  our  Lord.  They  show  a 
flat  stone,  on  which  his  body  was  anointed 
for  burial;  a  pillar  of  stone,  to  which  he 
was  tied  to  be  scourged ;  a  cell,  where  he  was 
confined  to  await  tlie  preparations  needful 
fur  his  crucifixion ;  the  place  where  his  gar- 
ments were  divided  by  lot;  another  where 
he  was  derided;  the  precise  spot  where  he 
was  nailed  to  tlic  cross ;  and  that,  near  by, 
where  the  cross  was  reared.  All  these  places 
are  crowded  together  in  tlie  church  on  Cal- 
vary, and  each  has  been  honoured  by  the 
erectinn  of  an  altnr,  as  have  also  the  places 
at  which  Clirist  appeared,  after  his  resiur- 
ri'ction,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  his 
mother;  as  well  as  the  deep,  dark  pit  whence 
the  true  cross  is  said  to  have  been  disin- 
terred. His  monkish  guides  conduct  the 
traveller  down  the  street  leading  from  Pilate's 
house  to  Calvary  —  the  J'ia  Dolorona,  or 
•  Wa/  of  Sorrows,'  by  which  Christ  went,  fVom 
ibitpreBenoe  of  the  my  ust  judge,  to  the  plaee 


of  ezeention:  and,  along  this  route,  they 
show  the  house  of  Pilate ;  the  arch  of  the 
Ecce  Homo,  where  the  intimidated  governor 
exclaimed  to  the  multitude,  'Behold  thfi 
man!'  and  the  wall  against  which  Christ 
reclined  when  weary  under  the  cross.  Hat 
he  left  the  impress  of  the  shoulder  that 
touched  the  house ;  there  is  the  spot  where 
Simon  the  Cyrenian  eame  to  give  him  aid: 
then  o<curs  the  house  of  Veronica,  a  noUs 
lady,  who  came  out,  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow : — farther  on,  is  the  abode  of 
Lazarus ;  after  this,  that  of  Dives.  PoeitiTt 
and  unqualified  credulity  has,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, had  much  to  do  with  the  originatioo 
and  support  of  these  monkish  legend  Ths 
superior  of  tlie  convent  of  St  Saba,  a  Urn 
mUes  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  richest  eon- 
ventual  establishment  in  the  Holy  Land,  not 
long  since,  gave  the  following  as  simple  his- 
tory :  —  The  cave  which  was  to  beccnne  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment  was  origin- 
ally a  lion's  den,  and  was  in  the  a^nil 
occupancy  of  the  monarch  of  the  wildernesi 
when  the  holy  Saba  first  visited  this  seques- 
tered spot  with  the  pious  design  of  founding 
a  religious  house.  He  was,  in  a  moment, 
satisfied  with  its  admirable  adaptation  fDT 
his  purpose ;  when  he  walked  into  the  den 
of  the  lion,  and  told  him  to  his  teeth  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  one  of  them  to  quit 
the  premises.  The  magnanimous  animsl 
quieUy  and  courteously  retired,  leaving  his 
noble  lair  to  its  higher  destination. 

An  unsparing  incredulity,  however,  ia  not 
less  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  monks  are 
wrong,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  become 
right  by  proceeding  in  a  course  directly  op- 
posite to  that  which  they  have  pursued.  For 
centuries  they  were  the  sole  and  most  re- 
ligiously trusted  authorities  with  traveUen 
in  Palestine.  A  new  era*  has  commenced. 
ProteHtanU  are  now  as  comprehensive  in 
tlieir  renunciations,  as  were  Catholics  ia 
their  beliefs.  A  scomfid  and  mocking  spirit 
displays  itself  even  in  the  midst  of  aeenee, 
and  on  places,  which,  to  the  well-regulated 
and  pious  mind,  have  all  the  impreaahre- 
ness  of  substantial  truth,  to  whatever  blame- 
able  minuteness  their  claims  may  have  been 
carried.  We  do  not  envy  the  feeling  which 
prompts  a  visitor  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
sneer  at  its  SHSociated  ceremonies  and  le- 
gends, under  the  conviction  that  the  church 
said  to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jesus  ia  sonic 
yards  more  or  less  distant  from  the  right 
6i»ot.  The  (fentut  loci  —  the  general  cha- 
racter and  inspiration  of  the  place  —  would 
suggest,  and  can  sanction  only,  a  very  dif- 
ferent—  a  reverential  state  of  mind.  Nor 
can  we  altogetlier  concur  in  the  unsparing 
condemnation  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  in 
which  even  learned  l^testants  have  of  late 
indulged.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Bobis- 
son  for  the  iVeedom  and  spirit  of  researcli 
with  which,  he  hsa  investigated  the  preteo 
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•  ofpnralcattnditiong.  In  man  j  eases 
ba  liM  been  eminently  soccessflil.  Bat  he 
betraje  a  leaning  against  these  traditions, 
and,  eonseqnentlj,  gires  adTerse  judgments, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  circnmstancea 
eeem  to  warrant.  No  general  oonolusion 
can  be  Ibrmed.  Each  elaim  mast  be  inyes-* 
tigated  on  its  own  grounds.  And  the  spirit 
whieh  should  predominate  is  a  reTerential 
kwe  of  truth  —  an  invariable  regard  to  fair- 
■caa — a  determination  not  to  disown  the 
appeal  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  give  full 
aeope  to  the  workings  of  the  intellect  —  a 
leapeet  for  the  past,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
improTe  the  present 

A  less  questionable  source  of  information 
fs  foimd  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry, 
fat  local  recollections,  and  in  long-established 
QMges.  Here  human  nature  comes  into 
play,  in  « less  penrerted  form  than  when  it 
i»  onder  the  influenee  of  monkish  credulity, 
or  ecdesiastieal  selfishness.  The  natiTe  tra- 
ditions of  a  country  —  those  that  spring  up 
^ontaneously  on  the  spot  to  which  each  re- 
ins, and  pass  from  fsther  to  son,  through 
ffoecessiTe  generations,  as  family  heirlooms 
— mny,  indeed,  gather  moss  and  rubbish,  as 
ihay  proceed,  but  are  generally  found  to  have 
a  iMge  substratum  of  pure,  unquestionable 
tradi.  Tet  eren  these  are,  in  no  case,  to  be 
iceeired  without  scrutiny,  or  in  opposition 
to  good  eoonter  evidence.  We  glye  an  ex- 
ample :  —  The  traditions  of  the  country  hare 
ixed  the  burial-place  of  Moses  on  the  sum- 
adt  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  which 
lie.  In  a  north-westerly  direction,  about  two 
kmirs  from  the  Dead  Sea.  On  this  spot  there 
ia  certainly  a  tomb  built,  in  the  usual  Mo- 
hammedAU  style.  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
eridenee  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
ttaiition  br  reTerentially  oflbring  up  their 
fnyets  with  their  faces  bent  towards  it.  Yet 
il  is  from  the  precise  spot  where  the  tomb  is 
MMt  conspicuous  that  a  commending  view 
is  obtained  of  the  mijestic  mountains  of 
Moab,  east  of  Jordan,  and,  among  them, 
of  Nebo,  '  over  against  Jericho/  where  the 
great  lawgiver  died.  Besides,  it  was  not  on 
a  mountain,  but  *  in  a  valley,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,'  that  the  Jewish 
legislator  was  interred ;  and  the  sacred  re- 
eord  expres^y  adds  —  *  No  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day'  (Dent  xxxii. 
50;  xxxiv.  6). 

ANTS  —  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
eles  —  live  in  communities,  in  each  of  which. 
there  are  three  kinds,  —  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  The  latter  are  also  termed  workers^ 
aud  seem  to  exercise  the  ftmctions  of  a  police 
in  preventing  the  other  two  from  quitting 
the  boundaries  of  the  community  on  which, 
of  course,  its  perpetuation  depends.  The 
males,  after  pairing,  appear  to  perish.  New 
eolonies  are  formed,  by  the  neuters  carrying 
off;  in  the  manner  of  the  Bomans  with  the 
Sabine  women,  individnal  AmaJes,  Miter  thej 


have  paired ;  or  a  female,  so  circumstanced, 
founds  a  new  society  hersell  The  eggs  arc 
not  glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are  found, 
in  parcels  of  half-a-dozen  or  more,  loosely 
attached;  so  that  they  con  be  removed  at 
pleasure  during  hatching ;  which  change  is 
accordingly  effected,  as  a  regard  to  tempera- 
ture may  render  desirable.  When  the  gnib 
appears,  similar  care  is  paid  to  heat  ui<l 
cold.  The  grubs  are  fed  by  the  nurse  or 
neuter  ants,  or  by  the  mother,  if  she  is  aloni> 
in  the  colony,  with  a  liquor  disgorged  from 
the  stomach.  The  grubs  are  very  voraciouK. 
When  ftdl-grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons,  not  unlike  barleycorns  in  appear- 
ance, for  which  they  were  mistaken  by  early 
observers;  whence  arose  the  error,  that  ant's 
lay  up  in  summer  fbod  for  their  support  in 
winter.  During  that  season,  however,  they 
are  torpid,  and  neither  need  nor  take  food. 
Equal  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  cocoons 
(commonly  called  anUf  eggt)  in  a  8uitabK> 
degree  of  warmth.  When  the  right  thiic 
comes,  the  neuter  ants  cut  a  passage  for  tlie 
animal  in  the  cocoon  wiUi  their  teeth, 
beginning  with  the  head,  —  thus  removing 
the  outer  membrane.  An  inner  membrane 
is  stripped  off  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  antemus  are  disengaged  also  wiili 
great  delicacy.  After  this  liberation,  tlie 
pupa — as  the  ant  is  now  termed  —  is  fed 
by  the  indefatigable  nurses,  who  have  indeed 
all  the  work  of  the  colony  to  perform.  Ants 
•  thus  pass  through  four  states :  —  first,  the 
egg;  second,  the  grub,  or  larva;  third,  the 
pupa,  or  ch]78ali8 ;  lastly,  the  perfect  aiit. 
Their  food  is  not  grain :  for  the  most  part, 
at  least,  they  are  carnivorous.  They  are 
very  fond  of  sweet  substances.  Their  fa- 
vourite food  is  a  juice  which  thoy  procure 
from  tlie  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice, 
which  are  tlie  milch-kinc  of  the  ants.  They 
are  very  pugnacious.  Separate  colonies  figlit 
desperately  with  each  other,  apparently  in 
order  to  capture  e^^s  and  cocoons,  the  ants 
from  which  are  kept  in  slavery,  to  pcrfonu 
the  hard  service  needed  by  their  captors. 

From  this  sketch,  the  qualities  of  ants 
will  easily  be  gathered,  —  namely,  diligenno, 
prudence,  care  for  their  young,  and  regard 
for  the  general  good. 

The  ant  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  a 
monitor  to  the  indolent:  — *  Go  to  the  nut, 
thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise  ;* —  an  example  of  peculiar  propriety  in 
a  country  where  the  climate,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  people,  make  men  prone  to 
a  dreamy  and  contemplative  manner  of  lifo, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  active  duties ;  nnd 
so  lead  to  that  disregard  of  the  future,  und 
that  improvidence,  which  too  easily  ensue, 
from  the  absorption  of  a  man's  facultii's 
in  himself.  Tlie  force  of  the  admonition  is 
enhanced  by  the  writer,  in  l*rov.  vi.  0,  when* 
he  adds,  that  this  mdnslry  TO«T]^Va^t(Vf\^> 
oatward  coercion,  inaamucVi  aa  VSci^  w^X  *va 
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velf-goTdrued ; — 'wliich,  haTing  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  proTideth  her  meat  in  the 
Hummer,  and  gathereth  her  fruit  in  the  har- 
vest' In  the  same  hook  (xxx.  24),  the  ant 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  four  things  which 
are  little  upon  earth,  hut  exceeding  wise :  — 
*  The  ants  are  a  people,  not  strong,  yet  they 
prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer/ 

These  scriptural  exhortations  are  ohvi- 
onsly  founded  on  a  popular  view  of  the 
hahits  of  ants ;  and  the  view  taken  is  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  warrant  and  sustain  the 
moral  teachings  which  are  founded  on  it. 
The  diligence,  order,  care;  the  prudence 
employed  in  choosing  suitable  locidities  for 
tlielr  towns ;  the  subserviency  of  each  to  the 
general  good,  —  all  tend  to  show  the  won- 
derftil  operations  of  instinct,  and  to  read  a 
lesson  to  man,  who  would  do  well  to  imitate 
these  tiny  creatures  in  the  individual  and 
social  virtues  by  which  they  are  disting^shed. 
Following,  however,  false  views  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  and  presuming  that 
its  statements,  which  regard  scientific  sub- 
jects, must  be  as  literally  true  as  are  those  that 
concern  the  Christian's  duties  and  expecta- 
tions, men,  even  of  learning  and  liberality, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  passages  pre- 
viously cited  harmonise  verbally  with  the 
recent  discoveries  of  naturalists,  by  denying 
that  they  bear  that  import  which  they  ob- 
viously do  bear.  These  passages  clearly 
imply,  that,  in  the  season  of  plenty,  the  ant 
lays  up  food  for  a  season  of  want  Such  is 
not  the  fact  The  supposed  grains  of  com 
seen  in  tlie  hives  are  —  as  we  have  said  — 
cocoons,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  ant  egg».  In 
winter,  ants  become  torpid. 

We  deplore  and  deprecate  any  unfounded 
pretensions,  which  cannot,  sooner  or  later, 
fail  to  inflict  an  injury  on  religion.  Truth 
is  of  God,  and  truth  alone  can  perform  God's 
work.  We  cite  a  few  words  on  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  —  on  which  the  pre- 
sumption to  which  we  refer  is  founded  — 
from  a  letter  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  (Zri/e,  vol.  L 
p.  394) :  —  *  Your  uncle's  letters  on  inspira- 
tion are  well  fitted  to  break  ground  in  the 
approaches  to  that  momentous  question 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to 
existing  notions  —  the  greatest,  probably, 
that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's 
infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come,  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of 
the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting 
and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian 
truth.* 

APELLES  (G.),  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian coiumnnity  at  Bome,  of  whom  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  10)  says  —  *  Salute  Apelles,  ap- 
proved in  Christ'  The  Greek  church  holds 
him  to  have  been  one  of  *  the  seventy' — 
adding,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Heradea, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 


APES  ( T.  to  rmUUe)  are  mentioiicil  among 
the  articles  which  <  the  navy  of  Tarshish' 
brought  to  Solomon,  with  other  merchandise 
(1  Kings  X.  22.  2  Chron.  ix.  21).  The  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  the  different 
kinds  of  long  and  short-tailed  apes ;  pro- 
curing them  from  Ethiopia  and  India.  The 
particular  kind  intended,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  might  be  conjectiurally  as- 
certained, were  the  locality  whence  they  were 
brought  beyond  a  question.  The  Hebrew 
name  Koph  corresponds  with  the  Greek 
KepoSf — used  of  long-taUed  apes,  —  and  is 
probably  the  Indian  KapL  The  originsl 
word  seems  to  denote  the  amnuU  with  haMtbi 
thus  pointing  out  the  peculiarity  by  whidi 
the  monkey  tribe  (QiMiiniffMiiia,  four-handed) 
are  distinguished  from  lower  animals,  and 
by  which  they  make  some  approach  to  man; 
and  thus  the  vague  and  general  impres- 
sions of  a  primitive  race  may  anticipate  the 
classifications  of  advanced  science. 

In  Lev.  xvii.  7,  the  '  devils'  spokeu  of  (in 
Hebrew,  hairy  onet)  are  probably  the  satyrs 
of  the  desert  —  a  large  ape  or  baboon,  fomid 
in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  Other  animals 
of  the  same  species  are  referred  to  in  Isa. 
(xiii.  21 ;  zxxiv.  14).  These  monstrons- 
shaped  creatures  were  anciently  objects  of 
worship.  To  what  use  apes  were  put  in  Solo- 
mon's court  does  not  appear;  but  ihe  mentioa 
made  of  them  shows  that  they  were  highly 
prized. 

APHARSATHCHITES.  —  This,  which  is 
most  probably  a  foreign  word  in  Hebrew  le^ 
ters,  represents  colonists,  whom  *the  great 
and  noble  Asnaper'  brought  over,  and  set  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  0;  v.  0). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

APOCRYPHA  (G.  hidden  or  vnJmotrn),  — 
The  meaning  of  the  word  may  have  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  authorship  of  the  works 
so  termed  was  in  obscurity.  After  the  last 
of  the  Jewish  prophets  had  spoken,  and  thus 
brought  the  writings  of  die  Old  Testa- 
ment to  a  conclusion,  there  sprung  jxp, 
chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  closing  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  commencement  of  the  facts 
which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  New, 
various  writings  that  were  not  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  of  divine  authority,  but  were  held 
in  esteem  as  affording  useful  and  edifying 
materials.  These  writings  received  the  name 
of  Apocrypha.  At  the  present  day,  they  are 
generally  found  together,  and  sometimes  form 
a  part  of  the  general  collection  termed  the 
Bible.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  faint 
echo  of  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  were  originally  written  in 
Greek,  or  were  at  an  early  period  translated 
into  that  language.  This  fact  shows  of  itself 
that  it  was  not  under  purely  Jewish,  much 
less  purely  Hebraic,  influence  that  these 
books  were  produced.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander's  conquest,  the  East  had  been  ino- 
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colated  by  tho  West,  and  the  apocrypha] 
books  sprang  from  a  onion  of  the  Jewish 
religion  with  Greek  philosophy,  manners  and 
eostoms.  At  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  Judaism 
RceiTed  a  new  impulse,  and  underwent  a 
new  and  peculiar  deyelopment.  The  Alex- 
andrine Jews  lost  in  Hebrew  what  they  gained 
in  Greek  influence.  Parting  with  their  inti- 
macy with  their  native  language  and  litera- 
ture, they  were  initiated  into  that  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  but  as  they  ceased  not  to  be 
Jews,  and  clung  to  the  historical  recollections 
and  usages  of  Palestine,  so  they  needed  and 
created  a  literature  conformable  with  their 
peculiar  position.  The  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  did  not  renounce ;  but  they 
read  them  in  a  Greek  translation,  and  with 
Hellenised  affections.  Thus  the  canonical 
and  the  apocryphal  writings  lost  the  sharp 
and  definite  distinction  which  the  idea  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  first  had  originated ; 
they  came  to  be  mingled  together,  and  were 
discriminated  only  by  such  shades  of  differ- 
ence as  earthly  circumstances  suggested ;  the 
divine  element  being  attenuated,  the  human 
one  enlarged, '  magnified,  and  made  honour- 
able.* In  this  almost  indiscriminate  regard, 
the  Alexandrians  were  followed  by  those  Fa- 
thers who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  the  rather 
because  thesebookswerepreviously  readin  the 
ehnrch,  and  accounted  fit  for  edification ;  and 
the  Bomau  church,  holding  to  its  own  trans- 
lation, which  came  firom  the  Septuagint,  sanc- 
tioned this  error  by  decrees  of  councils,  in 
which  these  apocryphal  writings  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  old  Hebrew  books, 

—  a  decision  which  was  distinctly  approved 
by  the  CouncU  of  Trent.  There  has,  however, 
arisen,  imder  the  influence  of  recent  theolo- 
gifcal  science,  a  disposition  among  the  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  Catholic  divines  to 
reeognise  a  difference  as  to  authority  between 
the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  books. 

An  apocryphal  literature  has  also  attached 
itsdf  to  the  New  Testament.  Great  intellec- 
uial  movements  have  a  period  of  degenerate 
as  well  as  a  period  of  genuine  production. 
The  one  foUows  the  other,  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance.  Accordingly,  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocrypha  we  find  Gospels  — 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  E^tians,  of 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Jacob ;  —  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles—  the  Acte  of  Paul,  Andrew,  John;  — 
letters  —  those  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceaiis, 
to  Seneca,  of  Peter  to  James ;  —  Revelations 

—  those  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  of  Thomas.  These 
books,  however,  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  — 
the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  genuine, 
the  former  not  at  all  so ;  and  only  a  few  of 
them,  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  ac- 
quired a  certain  estimation  in  the  church, 
which,  however,  they  have  not  maintained. 
The  natural  and  genuine,  though  much  infe- 
rioi*  contiuaation  ot  the  New  Testament 


literature,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
those  who  are  termed  Apostolical  Fathers, 
namely  Barnabas,  Clemens,  Hermas,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp.  The  most  ancient  and 
renowned  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
Apocrypha  have,  excepting  a  few  fragments, 
perished.  Among  what  remains  may  be 
mentioned  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ — ascribed 
to  Thomas,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

APOLLONIA  (G.  city  of  Apollo),  a  place 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  passed  when  on  his  way 
from  Amphipolis  across  the  country  to  Tlies- 
salonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  lay  about  tliirty- 
six  Roman  miles  from  Amphipolis,  oiid  was 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyneans. 
The  name  was  common  to  many  other 
cities. 

APOLLOS  (G.  descendant  of  Apollo),  a 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  —  an  eloquent  man,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  —  who,  having 
been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  came  to  Ephesus, 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
yet  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
Proceeding  to  give  his  instructions  in  the 
synagogue  there,  he  was  heard  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  wedded  couple, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Shortly  after,  having 
preached  Christ  with  much  effect,  and  been 
provided  with  recommendations  by  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  he  went  into  Achaia, 
where,  at  Corinth,  he  remained  some  time 
(Acts  xviii.  24,  seq. ;  xix.  1).  Such  were  his 
gifts  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  and  such 
were  certain  tendencies  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  that  he  gathered  around  him  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  looked  on  him  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a  guide,  if  not  of  a  master. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
blameable  in  this;  for  nothing  gives  the  idea 
that  Paul  was  displeased  with  Apollos  him- 
self: on  the  contrary,  the  latter  was  certainly 
united  in  friendly  relations  with,  if  he  was 
not  a  dependent  and  disciple  of  Paul  (I  Cor. 
i.  12;  iii.  6;  iv.  0;  xvi.  12;  —  'brother 
Apollos  * ) .  Luther  and  others  h  ave  ascribed 
to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  as  it 
presents  a  view  of  Christianity  which  is,  if 
not  Paul's,  yet  Pauline.  The  Apollos  men- 
tioned in  Tit  iii.  Id  is  probably  a  different 
person. 

APOSTLE  is  a  Greek  word  written  in  Eng- 
lish letters ;  our  translators,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  others,  having  merely  represented  the 
sounds  of  the  original  word  by  corresponding 
English  sounds.  The  term  denotes  properly 
one  who  it  sent,  being  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  which  signiiy  to  delegate.  Our 
word  envoy,  or  ambassador,  corresponds  most 
nearly  with  the  Greek  apostle.  Ambassador 
is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  not  dissimilar 
sense  (2  Cor.  v.  20.  Eph.  vi.  20). 

In  its  strict  and  oiigmal  me«Aisi%^  ap<M>\U 
denoted  one  of  Iho  twcW«  ^gc»cm»  n^iom 
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Jesns  chose  to  aid  him  in  planting  his  reli- 
gion in  the  world ;  who  were,  accordingly, 
regarded  as  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  and 
the  foundation  of  the  church  (£ph.  ii.  20). 
Deriving  their  commission  from  Jesus,  and 
being  deputed  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel, 
they  were  appropriately  designated  apostle* — 
a  name  which  they  received  fh>m  their  great 
Master  himself  (Luke  vi.  13). 

From  the  writings  of  Paul,  we  learn  that 
ihe  signs  of  an  apostle '  were,  to  have  seen 
the  Lord  Jesus  —  to  have  wrought  miracles 
—  and  to  have  had  seals  to  the  ministry; 
and  these  signs  and  proofs  were  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  church  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2.  Bom. 
XV.  16— 10.  1  Cor.  XV.  5— 7.  2  Cor.xii.l2). 
If  these  evidences  were  necessary  to  the 
apostolic  office,  so  also  were  they  of  course  in- 
dispensable to  the  apostolic  authority,  siuce 
the  authority  depended  on  the  office.  In- 
deed, there  was  nothing  arbitrary  either  in 
that  office  or  that  authority:  both  ensued 
from  corresponding  and  needfhl  qualifica- 
tions. These  unquestionable  facts  show 
tliat  the  authority  was  limited  to  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  first  held.  To  revive  or  to  con- 
tinue Peter  or  Paul's  autliority,  we  must 
perform  an  impossibility,  —  that  is,  we 
must  either  perpetuate  or  restore  their  quali- 
fications, —  all,  not  a  part  of,  tlicir  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  in  vain,  Uierefore,  for  any  body 
of  men  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  have 
apostolical  power:  —  have  they  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus  f 

The  word  apottle  has,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  wider  signification  —  being  applied 
to  others  besides  the  twelve,  because  of  the 
similarity  of  their  office.  Thus  it  is  applied 
to  Paul,  *  the  apostle  to  tlie  GentUes'  (1  Cor. 
ii.  2.  Kom.  xi.  13),  whose  special  call,  and 
beuign  influence  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tiauity  and  the  formation  of  the  apostolic 
church,  gave  liim  a  peculiar  title  to  the  hon- 
ourable appellation.  Barnabas  also,  the  com- 
piuiion  of  Paul,  bears  the  name  (Acts  xiv. 
4, 14).  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  'were  in 
Christ  before'  Paul,  were  also  *  of  note  among 
the  apostles'  (Bom.  xvL  7).  Epaphroditus 
may  be  added,  who,  in  Phil.  ii.  29,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians.  In 
tlie  English  version,  this  honourable  distinc- 
tion is  concealed  under  the  term  messenger. 
The  passage  may  seem  to  intimate  that  each 
church  had  its  apostle  —  its  chief  teacher; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  also  shows  how  widely  the 
word  sooi^  deviated  from  its  original  appli- 
<iation ;  though  doubtless  Epaphroditus  was 
;i  man  of  great  activity  and  eminent  gifts 
(consult  Eph.  iv.  11.     2  Cor.  viii.  23). 

The  influence  which  the  apostles  exerted, 
and  the  high  conshleration  in  which  they 
were  held,  may  have  been  the  cause  why 
even  the  primitive  church  was  troubled  by 
*  false  prophets,  deceitful  workers,  trans- 
AaUiig  themaelrea   into  the   apostlei  of 


Christ;'  who  appear,  fh>iii  the 
handed  down,  to  have  been  of  that  JacUising 
party  which  desired  to  restrain  fha  gospel 
within  the  limits,  and  keep  its  folkmn 
under  the  yoke,  of  the  Mostio  institiitioiis 
(2  Cor.  xi.  13.  Acts  xv.  24). 

Those  who  bear  the  name  of  the  apostles 
—  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — were 
twelve  in  number,  and  are  called  emphati- 
cally *  the  twelve'  (Matt  xxvi.  14, 47.  Marie 
ix.  35).  They  are  as  follows  (Matt  s.  2; 
romp,  with  Mark  iii.  16,  and  Luke  tL  14) :  — 
Simon  Peter  (1)  and  his  brother  Andrew 
(2);  James  (3)  and  John  (4),  sons  of 
Zebedee;  Philip  (9),  Bartholomew  (6), 
Thomas  (7),  Matthew  (8),  James,  son  of 
Alpheus  (0),  Lebbeus  Thaddens  (10),  Si- 
mon the  Cananite  (11),  and  Judas  Iseariot 
(12).  The  number  twelve  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  not  without  some  special 
reason ;  for,  when  it  was  broken  in  npon  by 
the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas,  Uie  re- 
maining eleven  proceeded  to  elect  another. 
Joseph  Justus  and  Matthias  having  been 
selected,  the  divine  choice  was  signified  by 
lot  in  favour  of  the  latter  (Acts  i.  19).  The 
words  used  in  the  twenty-first  verse,  to  the 
clTect  that  the  choice  lay  among  tliose  persons 
'  who  have  companied  witli  us  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
us,'  seem  to  show,  that  this  eleetion  was 
prompted,  not  by  any  mere  reverenee  for  the 
number  twelve^  but  by  a  worthy  desire  to 
preserve  unbroken  the  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality  for  the  publication  of  the 
gospel;  so  that  no  fewer  eye-witnesses  of 
the  deeds  and  migesty  of  Jesus  should  be 
sustained  in  tlic  church,  than  its  great  Head 
himself  had  appointed.  In  the  original 
choice  of  the  niuuber  twelve,  however,  there 
may  have  been  some  intended  reference  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt  xix. 
28),  not  impossibly  with  the  view  to  eond- 
liate  feelings,  and  the  more  easily  engraft 
the  gospel  on  the  law ;  —  a  view  which  may 
derive  confirmation  from  the  seventy  whom 
the  Lord  appointed,  with  special  instrac- 
tions,  as  heralds  of  his  kingdom  (Luke  x. 
1, 17) ;  —  a  number  which  calls  to  mind  the 
*  seventy  elders  of  Israel,'  as  well  aa  the 
seventy  members  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
(Exod.  xxiv.  1.   Numb.  xL  16). 

The  twelve  were  men  of  the  humbler  class, 
destitute  of  the  learning  of  the  schools,  na- 
tives mostly  of  Galilee,  in  part  related  to 
Jesus :  some  of  them  had  been  fbUowers  of 
John  tlie  Baptist  The  rapid  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world  suffices  to  show,  that,  in 
the  choice  of  the  aposUes,  as  well  as  in  eveiy 
other  proceeding  connected  with  the  Ibnn- 
dation  of  the  church,  the  highest  wisdom 
was  employed.  If  the  iK)sition  of  the  twelve 
in  social  life  made  them  of  small  aceount  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  it  only  served 
to  display  the  hand  of  Ood  in  the  spread  ol 
the  coBl^^s  ^bil«  andi  ^^ersone  inMld  bt 
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lets  weddad  to  tilidr  pitjadioef,  and  more 
ready  to  reeeit«  new  impreesions,  than  phi- 
loaophtr  or  priest ;  and  would  at  the  same 
time  senre  as  the  least  unfit  channel  that  earth 
offered,  for  eonTeying  to  mankind  pore  and 
nnpoUnted  the  doetrines  and  the  spirit  of  their 
dlTine  Master.  Nor  were  they,  though  poor, 
nnobsenrant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor 
indisposed  to  follow  the  best  lights  whieh  the 
age  afforded,  as  the  adherence  of  some  of  them 
to  the  Baptist  proTss.  They  were,  to  all  i^- 
pearanoe,  men  who  were  looking  and  waiting 
with  more  than  Mdinary  earnestness  and 
mtdUigenee  for  '  the  consolation  of  Israel' 
(Lake  iL  M). 

The  i^stles  were  a  band  of  brothen,  hay- 
ing no  head  and  no  superior  but  one,  Christ : 
they  were  not,  indeed^  free  from  ambition, 
but  its  claims  were  discouraged ;  and  though 
a  preference  was  giyen  to  Peter,  as  being  the 
rock  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  built, 
this  had  for  its  reason  nothing  else  than  the 
fine  personal  qualities  which  made  his  influ- 
enee  so  decided  and  so  beneficial,  while  all 
superiority  of  name  or  rank  was  disallowed  and 
rebuked  by  the  Founder  and  Lawgiver  of  the 
church  (Matt  xri.  18;  xriii.  18;  xx.  20,^9.)* 

At  an  early  period  the  apostles  were  made 
acquainted  by  their  Lord  with  the  momen- 
tons  importance  of  their  perilous  undertaking 
(Matt  z.  IQ^aeq,  Luke  xi?.  20,s«9.) »  uid 
though  they  did  not  by  any  means  fully  com- 
prehend his  instructions,  nor  seize  the  spirit 
of  his  mission,  yet  hare  we,  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  faTOured  with  any  special  and 
peculiar  communications,  an  assurance  that 
Jesus  dirulged  not  to  the  fsTonred  few  an  eso- 
teric (inner  or  secret)  doctrine,  while  the  un- 
initiated many  were  left  with  mere  exoteric 
(outer,  public)  superficislities ;  and  in  conse- 
quence that  Jesus,  while  thus  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  most  heathen  philosophers, 
stiidied  simplicity,  made  his  religion  an  essen- 
tially popular  system,  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  secret  mysteries  affected  in  corrupt  pe- 
riods of  his  chureh,  nor  laid  any  foundation 
for  a  peculiar  order  of  exclusively  privileged 
exponndenofgospeltmth.  At  the  same  time, 
the  apostles  had  every  needful  opportunity 
for  hearing  the  doctrines  and  seeing  the  deeds 
of  Christ,  so  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  them  trustworthy  preach- 
era  of  the  word  of  lifo.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  constant  companions  of  their  Master 
in  his  missionary  toure,  in  his  risits  to  the 
festivals  at  Jerusalem,  iriien  he  addressed 
the  multitude,  when  he  diseoursed  with  the 
learned  of  the  land,  or  when  he  withdrew 
into  privacy :  the  whole  course  of  his  teach- 
ing, his  entire  manner  of  life,  were  open  and 
known  to  them,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  fint,  nor  deceived  as  to 
the  seeond.  They  had  the  most  ample  oppor- 
nmitics  for  knowing  of  his  doctrine  whether 
it  were  of  Ood,  as  well  as  wbMt  auumer  of 
iJmmhtatelfwu  (iUtt,  r. i;  xxi.  j9; 


xiii.  1, 10;  xziL  10.  Luke  vi.  17;  viii.  9 ;  zii. 
41;  xvii.5.  Acts  LSI).  Personal  peculiari- 
ties seem  to  have  recommended  to  his  special 
regard  three  out  of  the  twelve,  —  Peter, 
John,  and  James  the  elder  (Matt  xvii.  1) ; 
while  all  the  apostolic  body  indiscriminately 
received  from  Jesus  the  fallest  instruction, 
the  readiest  attention  to  their  questions  and 
spiritual  state,  and  the  kindest  sympathies 
in  relation  to  the  bereavement  and  sorrow  in 
which  his  death  would  leave  them ;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  learn  in  the  Gospels  how  much 
veneration  and  love  our  Xx>rd  conciliated  frt>m 
them  towards  himself  personally.  Even  in 
his  own  lifetime  they  were  employed  by  their 
Master  in  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
having  been  especially  equipped  by  him  for 
this  important  work  (Luke  ix.  1). 

The  chief  and  proper  groimd  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Christ  lay  in  their  recognition 
of  him  as  the  Messiah,  though  the  full  im- 
port of  that  term  their  Jewish  preconceptions 
prevented  them  from  comprehending,  even 
during  a  period  of  direct  instructions  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  which  lasted  for  a  long 
period;  nor  did  the  clouds  pass  away 
from  their  minds  till  the  death,  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  as  well 
as  the  frilfilment  of  his  pcomise  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — until  these  facts  shed 
light  around  them,  in  which  they  might  read 
and  underatand  the  history  and  purposes  of 
their  Teacher  and  Lord  (Matt  xvL  21,  22 ; 
xvii.  17;  xx.  20,  teg,  Luke  ix.  54,  teq.  ,*  xii.  41, 
seq.  i  xviL  0,s«g. ;  xxiv.  21.  John  xvi  12,  seq. ; 
Acta  i.  6, teq,}  u,  17,  teq.;  ill.  18).  Unaware 
of  the  real  nature  of  Christ* s  office  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  expecting  that  he  would 
in  his  lifetime,  sooner  or  later,  rise  triumphant 
over  his  enemies,  and  assume  a  constantly 
wideniug  temporal  dominion,  the  apostles 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  struck 
with  dismay  at  his  death,  which  seemed  to  put 
a  period  to  their  hopes :  they  accordingly  all 
forsook  him  and  fled,  leaving  the  care  of  their 
living  Lord  to  a  few  faithful  women,  and  the 
care  of  his  corpse  to  Joseph  of  Aiimathea. 
Well-guaranteed  assurances,  however,  of  his 
having  risen  from  the  dead,  brought  the  apos- 
tles gradually  together  again :  end  we  shortly 
after  find  them  taking  step^u^  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy in  their  body  which  the  death  of  Judas 
had  occasioned,  thus  preparing  for  that  great 
work  on  which  they  soon  entered,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  wiiich  they  sacrificed  their  all, 
not  regarding  even  life  dear  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  Such  a  series  of  events  as  that  of 
which  we  have  now  given  the  barest  outline, 
is  uuparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and  is  from  fint  to  last  fbll  of  eridence  to 
sustain  and  illustrate  the  truth  of  Christi* 
anity,  as  well  as  of  suggestion,  admoxiition, 
example,  and  impulse,  for  the  edification  of 
the  believer. 

The  general  opeiatioii  ot  ihe  v|^«v^^\i%s^ 
]>een  noticed  in  the  acconux  fp^ieu  ot  ^^^^^ 
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of  Acts,  and  their  individaal  history  and  char- 
acter appear  under  the  names  which  they 
severally  bear :  here  it  will  suffice  to  make 
one  or  two  additional  remarks  of  a  general 
character. 

U'o  *  the  twelve,*  in  conjimotion  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  world  is  indebted  (under 
divine  Providence)  for  the  possession  of 
the  pearl  of  great  price.  They  entered  on 
their  work,  and  achieved  a  success  which  made 
the  imiversal  prevalence  of  the  gospel  a  mere 
question  of  time.  Doubtless  they  occupied 
diflereut  spheres;  but  this  was  done  most 
probably  according  as  a  door  was  opened  to 
them  each.  Here  historical  details  fail  us, 
and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
ture. The  opinion,  that  they  mode  amongst 
themselves  a  formal  division  of  the  civilised 
world,  rests  on  no  foundation.  We  cannot 
but  regret  that  our  knowledge  is  very  limited : 
in  regard  to  tlie  greater  number  of  them,  we 
know  little  of  the  precise  circle  in  which  they 
were  led  to  work;  and  amid  the  claims  of 
vanity  and  the  inventions  of  weakness  on 
this  point,  it  behoves  the  student  to  be  cau- 
tious and  discriminating,  for  it  is  more  easy 
here  to  be  burdened  with  error  than  to  find 
the  truth.  The  working  and  the  influence, 
however,  of  some  of  the  apostles,  are  pre- 
served under  the  most  trust-worthy  guaran- 
tees ;  and  in  the  history  of  Paul,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  we  have  full  and  minute  particu- 
lars to  enable  us  to  trace  the  first  planting 
of  Christianity,  and  so  to  learn  that  the  foun- 
£ttkion  is  solid  on  which  our  faith  and  hope 
are  built.  In  a  very  special  manner  must  it 
be  allowed  that  mankind  is  under  obligations 
to  tlie  apostle  Paul,  not  only  for  the  singular 
energy  of  his  character,  his  patience  imdcr 
suileriugs,  and  his  unwearying  zeal ;  not  only 
for  the  ample  success  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  reaped  in  his  missionary 
labours;  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because  his 
was  the  mind  which  first  seized  the  real  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  boon,  not  to  the  Jews,  but 
to  the  world;  and,  working  out  the  conse* 
quences  of  that  great  idea  in  his  own  soul, 
he  gave  all  his  noble  powers  to  an  attempt  in 
which  he  never  wearied,  to  convey  first  to  his 
fellow-believers,  then  to  his  own  countrymen 
and  to  the  world,  the  truths,  the  duties,  tlie 
hopes,  the  charities,  which  hence  ensued 
And  amid  the  wonderful  things  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  none  perhaps  surpasses  tlie  fact 
tJiat  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was  first  and 
best  comprehended,  as  well  as  efiectually  set 
forth,  bv  a  converted  Pharisee. 

APOTHECARY  (G.  one  who  keept  a  thop 
or  repository)  is  a  word  which  represents  a 
Hebrew  term,  signifying  to  compound  or  put 
together  drugs  and  spices ;  an  art  which  tlie 
Israelites  had  full  opportunity  of  learning  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  carried  to  a  great  height, 
jb  connection  with  embalming  the  dead.  Ac- 
oordiDgly,  ss  early  as  Exod.  xxx.  35,  we  find 


'  the  apothecary'  mentioned  as  one  of  a  well- 
known  class  of  men,  having  particular  func- 
tions. Their  business  was  to  'compound 
ointment'  according  to  the  established  rules 
of  their  art  (Exod.  xxx.  33,  85 ;  zxxviL  29. 
Eccl.  X.  1).  It  was  for  religious  purposes, 
namely,  for  anointing  and  incense,  that '  the 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary' 
was  made.  The  'principal  spices,'  *pare 
myrrh,'  'sweet  cinnamon,'  'sweet  calamus,' 
'cassia,'  were  employed  in  making  'the  on 
of  holy  ointment,'  wherewith  the  furniture 
and  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  were  anointed, 
and  which  no  one  might  imitate  (Exod.  zxx. 
22,  seq.).  The  making  of  the  ointments  and 
incense  for  the  public  worship,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  (I  Chron.  iz.  80)  ;  and 
probably  they  also  made  the '  sweet  odours  and 
divers  lands  of  spices,'  burnt  and  employed 
in  embalming  on  the  death  of  men  of  rank 
(2Chron.xvi.U.  Ezek.  xxiv.  10).  The  busi- 
ness could  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
sacred  order,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  13  we  read 
of  a  class  of  women  employed  as  'confec- 
tionaries.'  One  part  of  the  art  was  to  make 
perfumes  for  the  person  (Isa.  Ivii.  9^,  and  to 
spice  wine  for  drinking  (Cant  viii.  2). 

Apothecaries,  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
healing,  have  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Their  business  too,  involving,  as  it 
does  to  the  untutored,  no  smiUl  degree  of 
myster}',  served  to  conciliate  towards  them  a 
large  degree  of  respect  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, exclusively  in  drugs  and  medicine  that 
they  deaUi  Their  business  united  tliat  of 
the  modem  grocer  with  that  of  our  druggist 
The  apothecary  still  has  his  station  in  tlie 
Eastern  bazaar.  In  Damascus  the  shops  of 
the  apothecaries  present  the  most  whimsical 
spectacle,  so  heterogenous  is  the  stock  of 
articles  which  they  offer  for  sale.  Our  cut 
shows  a  modem 

apothkcahy  of  Damascus, 


seated  in  solemn  expectation  of  his  ensto- 
mers,  in  an  open  shop,  after  the  eostom  of 
the  place. 

APPEAL  (L.  I  apply  to)  denotes  in  the 
Greek  oxWvnf)  upon  \  >S\«A.\s^applying  from  one 
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il  to  uiother,  with  a  view  to  obtain  jas- 
ThoA  Paul,  when  standing  before  the 
il  of  Festns,  in  danger  of  his  life,  said, 
eal  onto  Caesar '  (Acts  xxr.  11 ;  xxriii. 
And  though  the  appeal  was  from  mo- 
tti  to  an  idolater,  from  men  of  his 
ation  to  the  monster  Nero,  Paul  and 
use  were  benefited  by  the  step.  The 
I  law  provided,  that,  if  anj  magistrate 
I  to  seonrge  or  pat  to  death  a  Roman 
,  the  accused  party  might  refer  his 
to  the  Roman  people;  which  coarse 
,  protect  him  from  panishment,  until 
ople  had  come  to  a  determination  in 
te.  On  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
thxone,  the  appellant  power  of  the 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  empe- 
Hence  was  it  that  Pliny  sent  to  Rome 
Siiistians  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  in  his  le- 
teeedings  against  the  disciples,  proved 
Boman  citizens.    Hence  also  Paul's 

"EASE  (L.  to  bring  to  peace),  —  The 
signifies  to  set  doum,  to  tranfuilUte, 
in  Acts  xix.  85,  '  When  the  town-clerk 
peaaed  the  people ;'  in  the  next  Terse 
me  word  is  used  — '  Te  ought  to  be 

n  FORUM  (L.  the  Market-flace  of 
i).  —  A  place  named  after  the  Roman 
I  Claudius  Csbcus,  the  constructor  of 
lebrated  Via  Appia,  or  Appian  road, 
1  from  Rome  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
m  which,  about  three  miles  from  the 
y  Appii  Forum,  having  Tres  Tabeme, 
hree  Taverns,'  somewhat  higher  up  to- 
the  city,  on  the  same  high  road.  To 
qwts  came  members  of  the  church  at 
to  meet  the  apostle  Paul,  as  he  pro- 
towards  that  city,  to  take  his  trial 
Cssar.  When  the  apostle  saw  the 
m,  finding  that  he  should  not  be  with- 
apathy  and  support  in  the  great  centre 
then  darkness,  superstition,  cruelty, 
ee,  'he  thanked  Ood,  and  took  cou- 
AeikszxviiL  15).  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
Innatory  of  the  truth  of  the  accoant,  that 
fds  are  obviously  from  the  lips  of  one 
la  travelling  towards  Rome,  and  there- 
Paul  or  Luke,  an  eye-witness ;  since 
iter  mentions  Appii  Forum  before  *  the 
Taverns,' just  as  he  met  with  them  on 
f  to  the  city.  These  small  coincidences 
loog  the  most  satisfactory  proofs. 
«LE-TR£E  (H.  Tcj/^pwoA).  — That  the 
Me  and  its  fruit  were  known  in  Pales- 
om  an  early  period,  appears  certain. 
dent  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
Itees  took  their  names  from  being 
•bere  iqpple-trecs  grew  (Josh.  xii.  17 ; 
k)«  In  Joel  L  12,  *  tlie  apple-tree ' 
(tioned  with  other  fruit-trees  as  being 
sd  in  the  general  drought.  In  Sol. 
ii.  3,  we  read  —  *As  the  apple-tree 
;  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  ia  my  he- 
vmMig  tbt  §ons/   Here  it  is  an  imtige 


of  beauty,  and  consequently  the  apple-trees 
of  Palestine  were  distinguished  for  that  qua- 
lity. The  aromatic  odour  of  the  apple  is 
alluded  to  in  Sol.  Song,  vii.  6 ;  see  also  viii.  5, 
where  the  tree  affords  a  shade.  Prov.  xxv. 
11,  offers  a  striking  image  —  *  apples  of  gold 
in  curiously  wrought  silver  baskets,'  —  the 
golden  colour  of  the  apple  being  well  set  off 
and  heightened  by  the  sheen  of  the  silver, 
especially  as  seen  through  the  open  work  of 
the  basket. 

Some  commentators  have,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  thought  the  citron  to  be  the 
fruit  meant  in  these  passages. 

The  apple-tree  still  grows  in  Palestine. 
The  fruit  of  the  Syrian  apple  is  described  as 
having  a  very  agreeable  odour.  In  the  Tal- 
mud, frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  apple  tree. 

Josephus,  after  speaking  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Sodom,  remarks  that  apples 
still  grow  there,  which  resemble  edible  fruits 
in  colour,  but,  in  being  plucked  with  the 
hands,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes. 
Near  that  bitaminous  lake  where  Sodom 
stood,  Dr.  Robinson  found,  at  Ain  Jidy,  a 
tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  bsher,  that  grows 
only  in  these  parts,  the  fruit  of  which  greatly 
resembles  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange, 
hanging  in  clusters  tliree  or  four  together, 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe ;  delicious  to 
the  eye,  soft  to  the  touch.  On  being  pressed 
or  struck*  the  apparent  apple  explodes  with 
a  puff,  like  a  bladder,  leaving  in  the  hand 
oidy  tiie  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few 
fibres.  The  firuit  is  filled  chiefly  with  air, 
which  gives  it  the  round  form.  In  the  cen- 
tre a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from 
the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  filaments 
with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds,  like  the  pod 
of  the  silk-weed,  though  much  smaller.  The 
Arabs  collect  the  sUk,  and  twist  it  into 
matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  because  it  is  combustible 
without  sulphur.  The  trunks  of  these  trees 
are  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  The 
tree  has  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves;  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  gigantic  perennial  spe- 
cies of  the  milk-weed  or  silk-weed,  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  American  states. 
If  a  branch  is  broken  off,  it  discharges  a 
milky  fluid.  With  some  allowance  for  the 
marvellous,  the  firuit  of  the  osher  strikingly 
corresponds  with  the  account  given  by  Jose- 
phos. 

AQUILA  (L.  an  eagle). — A  Jew,  bom  in 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  probably  he  embraced  Chxis- 
tianity.  From  this  place  he,  with  his  wifb 
Priscilla,  and  their  fellow-believers,  were  dri- 
ven about  the  year  A.  D.  4a,>s!9  iai*lS»TK'5«K« 
Claudius,  under  the  name  ot  lewv  tsAxMcAw 
the  pretext  that,  Clireat  (,i^d^«t«DX  ^gftnosym- 
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ciation  for  Christ)  Impelliug  Uiem,  they  were 
constAQtly  making  distiirLancps ;  in  which 
charge,  ic  is  easy  to  Bee  an  euoiny'B  version 
of  ihc  fart  that  the  Cliristian  chiirdi  at  Rome 
was  zculous  and  persevering  in  the  extcn- 
aiun  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  Home, 
Aqiiila  went  to  Corinlh,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  took  up  liis  residence  in  Aquilu's  abode, 
and  worked  there  at  their  common  trade  of 
tent-making  (Acts  xviii.  2,  3).  The  religious 
friendship  tlius  happily  f«»nued  was  of  long 
duration.  Aquila  became  a  companion  of 
the  apostle,  and  laboured  diligently  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel.  His  wife  also  fit- 
tingly perfonued  her  part  as  a  follower  of 
Christ.  From  Corintli,  Aquila  and  IViscilla 
accompanied  Paul  to  Syria;  thence  they  re- 
paired to  Kphesus,  where  Paul  left  them;  when 
they  were  made  instrumental  in  converting  the 
learned  Alexandrian  Jew  Apollos  (Acts  XTiii. 
18,  24,  seq.).  At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote 
his  first  letU'r  to  the  Corinthians,  they  were 
with  him,  and  hod  a  church  in  their  own 
house.  We  have  not  the  means  of  tracing, 
step  by  step,  the  further  changes  of  place  of 
tliis  Christian  couple :  but  they  returned  to 
Home ;  for,  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Koman 
church,  they  are  mentioned  as  constituting  a 
part  of  it,  and  in  terms  of  high  esteem  :  — 
*  Greet  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  my  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus;  who  have  for  my  life  laid 
down  tlieir  own  necks.'  The  extent  of  their 
benign  influence  is  implied  in  the  ensuing 
wArds : — *  To  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles '  (Rom. 
xvL  4).  Whether  or  not  they  took  up  their 
final  abode  here,  they  api>ear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  church  over  which  Timothy 
presided  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Tradition  repre- 
sents Aquila  as  a  bishop  and  martyn 

In  Acts  xviii.  lU,  it  is  said  Paul  sailed 
from  Corinth  to  Syria,  '  and  with  him  Pris- 
cilla and  Aquila;  haying  shorn  his  head  in 
Cenchrea  (a  seaport  lying  to  the  east  of 
Corinth),  for  he  had  a  vow.'  Wlio  had  a 
vow,  Ariuila  or  Paul  ?  Was  the  vow  of  a 
civil  nature,  such  as  the  Jews  sometimes 
took,  namely  —  not  to  cut  their  hair,  and  to 
absuin  from  certain  kinds  of  food  during  a 
journey  or  some  peril ;  diuring  a  voyage,  till 
safely  landed ;  or  an  illness,  till  healUi  was 
recovered  ?  Such  vows,  the  resource  of  weak 
characters,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  Paul,  whose 
ardour  and  perseverance  needed  no  support 
of  the  kind ;  and  these  engagements,  formed 
as  it  were  with  the  future,  are  opposed  to 
that  trust  and  confidence  which  are  inspired 
oy  a  pious  regard  to  Providence.  Was  it  a 
temporary  N  azarite's  vow  f  This  observance 
must  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  '  at  the  door 
of  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  (Numb. 
tL  18),  not  at  Cenchrea;  unless  some  legal 
defilement  had  broken  in  upon  the  tow,  and 
neoesMJUted  it»  zenewtl  ( Numb.  vi.  0  ) .  Nor. 
iir  //  likefy  duu  Pmil  yrouid  obsene  a  tow 


which  was  so  strictly  MoBtie  as  that  of  Ae 
Nazarite,  except  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  are  explained  in  Acts  zzi.  di. 
These  considerations  seem  rather  to  thiov 
tlie  probability  on  the  side  of  Aquila,  who, 
as  a  banished  man,  may  hare  had  reaaoni  of 
his  own  for  taking  a  civil  or  religions  tow 
of  some  kind.  It  makes  in  faToar  of  this 
Tiew,  that  the  usual  order  of  the  words '  Aqui- 
la  and  Priscilla'  is  here  inTerted,  apparently 
with  the  Tiew  of  connecting  Aquila  imme- 
diately with  the  ensuing  words — 'hanng 
shorn,'  &o. 

ARABIA,  a  Greek  word,  fonned  on  a  He- 
brew one ;  whose  meaning  may  have  the  idea 
of  darkness  for  iu  basis,  and  so  set  forth 
Arabia  as  the  unknown  land,  a  character 
which  it  still  to  a  great  extent  retains.  The 
entire  country  now  comprehended  under  this 
designation  lies  within  these  limits ;  nsmely 
—  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  Per- 
sian Gtdf  on  the  east,  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west :  on  the  north 
it  extended  on  one  side  to  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  and  on  the  other  ran  up  towards 
the  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  Sinee  the  tins 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  this  large  penin- 
sula has  been  ordinarily  divided  into  Uuss 
great  portions,  —  I.  Arabia  Felix,  Hmf 
Arabia;  II.  Arabia  Petraa, /9loiiy  Artimi 
III.  Arabia  Deserts,  or  Detert  Arihia.  The 
first  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  oonntiy; 
namely,  the  huge  peninsula,  which  has  Un 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  nmning  ttom 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  second  consists,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  of  the  small  peninstila  of  Sinai,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  third  coTert  the 
wide  tract  which  extends  from  the  northern 
limits  of  Arabia  Felix  towards  the  north  and 
east,  to  the  P^uphrates.  These  boundaries 
are  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  nor  haTe  they 
been  generally  received ;  they  are  unknown, 
equally  to  the  Arabian  geographers  and  die 
Hebrews;  and  the  descriptions  which  they  im- 
ply of  the  several  districts  are,  if  taken  in  a 
general  application,  by  no  means  accurate. 
Arabia  is  a  name  which,  in  the  wide  sense, 
was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  This  country, 
to  speak  of  it  in  a  loose  way,  they  termed  the 
East,  the  land  towards  the  east;  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  sons  or  natlTes  of  the  Esst. 
In  reality,  it  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. Having  to  do  with  particular  portions 
and  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  wanting 
in  that  general  view  which  could  have  em- 
braced the  whole  coimtry,  and  so  haTc  formed 
a  general  name,  merely  spoke  of  particular 
parts,  and  of  separate  tribes :  sometimes  they 
used  the  word  as  denoting  only  a  part  of  the 
country  which  it  now  designates  (Exek.  xxTil. 
21.  Jer.  xxT.  24.  1  Kings  x.  16.  GaL  It.  2d). 
It  is  the  country  called  aboTe  Arabia  Petnea, 
-with  which  the  student  of  Scripture  is  most 
UxVei«9^Ad«  a:^  iv  o^^uXsjoa  i^  \aBDAa  ia.  vbkh 
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iit  Wibmnm  wandered  ere  they  gained  Ca- 
naan, and  thoaa  with  which  they  were  in 
conatant  commnnion — as  Moab,  Idamsa, 
the  eonntiy  of  the  Amalekites,  Canaanites, 
and  Midianitea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  places 
and  heada  of  tribes  mentioned  in  Oen.  x.  7, 
20,  belong  to  Arabia  Felix,  or  what  might 
more  correctly  be  termed  Arabia  Proper.  In 
Arabim  Deaerta  dwelt  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mad ;  namely,  the  Nabatheans,  Kedarenes, 
kt.  (Oen.  xzT.  12,  aeq, ) ;  and  most  of  the  tribes 
vbo  were  the  oflispring  of  Abraham  and  Ke- 
torah  (Oen.  xxy.  1,  »eq,),  8o  wide  a  district 
of  ecrantzy,  of  coarse,  varied  Tery  much  in 
character.  In  the  northern  part,  towards 
Meaopotamia,  there  are  great  plains  of  sand, 
deetitote  of  Tegetation ;  bnt,  as  yon  approach 
tbe  xhrer,  fertile  and  beaatiful  tracts  present 
tfaemeelvea,  Oenerally,  neither  water  nor 
plants  are  to  be  fonnd,  except  here  and  there 
a  Immbla  root,  which,  however,  the  camel 
doea  not  despise.  The  heaven  is  cloudless, 
and  of  a  borning  heat,  mitigated  by  the  cool- 
■eaa  of  ni^f  or  by  breeies  in  the  day ;  the 
air  pave  and  dry;  and  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber the  deadly  simoom  prevails,  blowing  from 
the  aooth-eaat ;  whose  povrer  was  known  to 
die  Hebrews  (Ps.  xi.  6.  Job  i.  19).  The 
natnre  of  the  country  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Arabia^  compels  the  inhabitants  to  punue 
the  life  of  wandering  herdsmen  (nomads), 
going  with  their  flocks  and  herds  from  one 
^ot  to  another,  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant 
supply  of  food.  This,  their  ancient,  conti- 
Boeadieir  present  custom.  Their  life,  though 
ftin  of  diange,  is  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere 
of  obiects ;  the  mind,  in  consequence,  remains 
faiert ;  the  mental  culture  is  quite  rudimen- 
tsL  There  is  no  political  constimtion.  A 
kind  of  social  life  exists,  under  the  patriarehal 
eontnl  of  aheikhs.  Independence  prevails, 
Idt  eooquest  is  impossible;  and  the  true 
regards  the  dweller  in  towns  with 
The  idea  of  property  is,  however, 
sense  predominant ;  for  each  horde 
baa  its  land,  fixed  and  determined  by  imme- 
morial nsage,  and  every  intruder  is  considered 
a  Cur  object  of  plunder,  unless  he  has  for 
attendanto  memben  or  relations  of  the  tribe. 
Bobbery  snpplies  no  mean  portion  of  the 
meana  of  snbsistence.  In  their  wandering  ha- 
bits, these  Bedouins  (children  of  the  desert) 
wander  frequently  from  their  own  limits,  and 
traverse  Arabia  Petrsa.  These  general  re- 
marks will  be  found  to  illustrate  Scripture. 
The  threatening  propheey  in  Isa.  xxi.  13 — 
17,  relates  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Arabia.  '  The  children  of  Kedar '  traded  in 
lambs,  rams,  and  goats,  with  which  they  sup- 
plied Tyre  (Ezek.zxvii.21).  Sometimes  they 
carried  on  a  canvan  trade  themselves  (Gen. 
xxxviL  28) ;  for  a  caravan  road  ran  through 
their  country,  from  the  Penian  Oulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  More  frequently  they  fell  on 
their  ndgfabonnT  landi^  on  expeditiotiB  of 
phmder  (9  Cbzm.  xxl  JA  1  Kiagt  iL  14,; 


xxvi.  7.  Job  i  15)  ;  or  rendered  the  caravan 
roads  unsafe  by  their  attacks  ( Jer.  iii.  2). 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  a  mountainous 
country,  which  has  cf  late  years  become  bet- 
ter known  than  other  parts  of  Arabia.  Near 
the  southern  end  rises  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
forming  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  which  sinks  sud- 
denly towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  inland  side 
opens,  and  throws  out  a  range  of  mountains 
on  either  side  of  the  triangle,  which  gradually 
sink  in  height  as  they  run  northwards :  but 
the  range  which  extends  along  the  Persian 
Gulf,  rises  again  after  it  has  passed  the  top  of 
that  golf  into  the  mountains  of  which  Idumasa 
is  mostly  made  up.  The  mountains  consist  of 
granite,  porphyry,  or  limestone :  they  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by 
many  defiles  and  valleys,  sometimes  opening 
into  large  plains,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
deserts,  but  here  and  there  offer  some  fer- 
tility. Serpents  and  lizards  abound  there 
(Numb.  xxi.  4,  6).  Palms,  acacias,  tama- 
risks, are  the  most  important  products.  Be- 
douin tribes  still  travene  the  valleys  and  the 
table-lands,  and  exact  a  part  of  their  sus- 
tenance from  caravans  and  companies  of 
pilgrims.  Tbe  lofty  land  of  the  south  tends 
downwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  as  to 
form  the  extended  and  elevated  plain  denomi- 
nated £1  Tyh  (here  the  Israelites  wandered  for 
many  yeara),  which  runs  north  and  west  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  north  and  east  on 
towards  the  mountains  of  £dom.  The  dis- 
trict is  almost  without  water,  consisting  of 
limestone  strewed  with  flint  In  the  north 
and  north-east  of  this  vast  plain  there  rises  a 
hilly  country,  capable  of  cultivation,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  unites 
with  other  heights  that  run  along  both  sides 
of  that  peculiar  lake.  Over  this  high  land 
were  spread,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  tribes 
of  Edomites,  Amalekites,  and  Ammonites. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petnea  were  partly 
nomads,  and  as  such  lived  independenUy  un- 
der their  native  chiefs.  They  were,  however, 
conquered  by  the  Chaldean  armies  (Jer.  xlix. 
28).  After  the  Jewish  exile,  there  flourished 
a  kingdom  here,  having  Petra  for  its  capital, 
whose  kings  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Aretas. 
They  for  a  time  possessed  several  Jewish 
cities. 

The  large  southern  district,  or  Yemen,  is  of 
a  very  various  nature.  The  countries  on  the 
coast  are  for  the  most  part  hot,  sandy,  unfruit- 
ful plains.  The  interior  is  lofty,  and,  with 
barren  districts,  contains  well-cultured  parts, 
which  produce  grain,  wine,  and  various  fruits. 
Here  are  found  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  citrous, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
coffee.  It  was  celebrated  also  for  its  myrrh 
and  cassia  (Isa.  Ix.  6.  Jer.  vi.  20.  £zek. 
zxvii.  22).  Gold  was  hence  brought  to  the 
Hebrews  (1  Kings  x.  10.  2  Chron.  ix.  14. 
Isa.  Ix.  6) ;  but  iila uncexUin.  wUtiCiiiCt  \\.^«e 
originally  found  theve:  xtssoA  \&  now  ^p^ 
duoed.    Lead  and  ixou  tm  <A)UtaM^ 
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At  80  late  a  period  as  this,  and  after  the 
noble  odveutures  which  have  laid  open  before 
us  so  many  other  hidden  countries,  it  is  ra- 
ther surprising,  and  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
tliat  so  little  has  been  done  for  communi- 
cating a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  Arabia ; 
a  country  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  friends 
of  civilisation:  for  here  originated  the  Mo- 
saic and  tlie  Moslem  religion.  This  was 
the  centre  of  ancient  commerce;  this  was  the 
country  of  a  conquering  race,  which  extended 
its  faith,  its  opulence,  its  wisdom,  its  arts,  its 
splendour,  to  the  extreme  East  and  West; 
which,  improving  its  morals  by  Persian  cul- 
ture, and  its  intellect  by  Grecian  wisdom, 
planted  fruits  of  its  own  rearing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  G  uadalquiver. 

Arabia  receiv(>d  its  earliest  inhabitants,  in 
nil  probability,  from  the  Caucasus ;  which, 
extending  itself  along  Mount  Lebanon,  runs 
down  to  the  Arabian  mountains.  Of  the  an- 
ciont  Arabians,  the  most  celebrated  tribes, 
according  to  native  authorities,  are  —  tlie 
Aditcs,  Thamud,  Tasni,  Oschadis,  Dschor- 
hum,  and  Amalekites.  The  later  Arabians, 
from  whom  spring  those  of  the  present  day, 
are  dividW  into  two  classes  —  that  of  the 
genuine  Arabs,  or  Joktauidoe,  from  Joktan, 
son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  20) ;  secondly,  the 
mixed  race,  Mostaraben,  who  are  derived  fh)m 
Adnan,  son  of  Islmmcl.  All  these  tribes  be- 
long to  the  great  Shemitic  family.  The  Arabic 
lansniage,  which,  in  regard  to  its  riches,  its 
high  culture,  its  wide  spread,  and  its  impor- 
tance m  history  and  religion,  has  no  8Ui)erior, 
is  a  Shemitic  dialect,  and  forms,  in  union 
with  the  iEthiopic,  the  southern  branch  of 
the  great  Shemitic  troc.  Its  native  country 
is  tlie  Arabian  peninsula.  The  religion  of 
the  ancient  Arabians  was  the  worship  of  the 
stars  :  every  tribe  had  its  own  star,  to  which 
it  gave  special  honour.  Herodotus  mentions 
as  gods  of  the  Arabians  —  Urotalt,  which  he 
accounts  the  same  as  Dionysos  (Latin,  Bac* 
chus) ;  and  Alitta,  which  he  identifies  with 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  In  Southern  Arabia,  tlie 
god  Sabis  was  worshipiwd  ;  that  is,  the  sun- 
god,  who  is  obviously  connected  with  the 
stnr-worship  of  the  Saba?ans. 

A  few  general  remarks,  and  some  parti- 
cular notices,  regarding  Arab  manners  and 
customs  may  be  of  service.  The  Arabs 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  thin  and  active.  In 
eating  and  drinking  they  practise  modera- 
tion. They  use  wheaten  brea<l;  but  the 
humbler  class  are  content  with  bread  made 
of  on  inferior  grain  termed  Doura,  in  the 
shape  of  round  cakes.  Pillau,  made  of  ricfe, 
is  a  common  food.  Coffee  is  a  general  bever- 
age. Wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  are 
taken  oidy  in  secret,  in  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran.  The  smoking  of 
tobacco  is  customary  with  all  classes.  Little 
time  is  consumed  in  eating  the  meal,  which, 
even  in  tbe-bouses  of  persons  of  distinction, 
/#  Ukeo  on  the  Boor ;  «  piece  of  cloth  or  of 


leather  serring  for  a  table.  The  duties  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  are  performed  by 
tlie  fingers.  The  hands,  therefore,  are  care- 
fully washed  before  food  is  taken ;  for  the 
Arabs  are  very  studious  of  cleanliness.  This, 
and  tlieir  moderation  in  eating,  conduces 
very  much  to  the  good  health  which  they  en- 
joy. With  the  exception  of  the  leprosy,  few 
chronic  diseases  afilict  them.  Their  medi- 
cal men  are  generally  very  ignorant  They 
attach  much  importance  to  the  anointing  of 
the  body.  With  those  who  are  well  oll^  per- 
fumes and  perfumed  water  are  very  common, 
botli  of  which  are  offered  to  friends  on  their 
arrival.  The  Arabs  are  very  companionable, 
on  which  accoimt  they  love  to  assemble  in 
coffee-houses,  in  the  market-places;  and 
in  Yemen,  there  is  scarcely  any  village  but 
has  its  market-place.  The  female  sex,  as  in 
all  tlic  East,  live  retired,  inhabiting  the  back 
part  of  the  house :  the  women  of  a  family  are 
never  seen  by  a  stranger.  The  edncation  of 
children  is  in  their  early  years  confided  to 
the  female  sex .  when  the  sons  are  grown 
up,  they  either  come  under  their  father's  in- 
stniction,  or  are  placed  under  a  tutor.  The 
girlsremain  in  the  harem  till  tlieyare  married. 
In  regard  to  wedlock,  great  care  is  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  intended  bride  is  a  virgin. 
If  the  contrary  appears,  expulsion,  and  even 
deatli,  is  tlie  resource.  Arabs  are  celebrated 
for  hos])itality,  whatever  their  oonditiom  in 
life.  They  are  courteous  even  to  an  extreme, 
and  in  cities  kind  to  strangers.  Professors 
of  other  religions  are  not  rudely  exposed  to 
insult.  The  Arabs  seek  not  to  make  prose- 
lyti>s,  though  tlicy  show  favour  to  those  who 
pass  over  to  Mohammed.  They  are  gener- 
ally, and  not  without  reason,  described  as 
revengeful.  The  old  custom  of  blood  Ibr 
blood  is  unhappily  kept  up ;  but  tfaey  are  not 
quarrelsome,  and  slight  offences  are  easily 
forgiven. 

The  Bedouins,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Tawarahs,  who  wander  over  the  western  side 
of  tlie  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bear  in  general  a 
good  character.  Their  most  gainful  pur- 
suit in  the  present  day,  and  that  upon  which 
tliey  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  for 
subsistence,  is  the  accompanying  of  travellers 
to  and  from  Sinai,  which  is  a  monopoly,  and 
the  carriage  of  merchandise  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  They  are  of  good  dispositions, 
and  solicitous  to  please.  They  expect  f^ 
quent  gratuities  of  food,  coffee,  &c.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  effectual  way  of  winning  their 
kindness  and  good  offices.  Harsh  language 
and  blows  do  not  answer  for  Bedouins  in  the 
Desert.  They  are  proud-spirited,  and  feel, 
and  resent  indignities.  They  are  honest  as 
well  as  trustworthy,  but  little  inclined  to  reli- 
gious practices.  They  are  poor;  having 
some  camels,  goats,  and  a  few  sheep;  hot 
no  horses  or  cows,  which  conld  not  sul^ist  on 
the  coarse  and  meagre  pasturage  affoided  by 
t\ieM  aleiiile  it^vona.    The)  hivn  alio  some 
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id  deal  occasionanj  in  eggs  and 
Their  bread  com,  as  well  as  the 
▼en  to  the  camels  when  on  hard 
are  brought  from  Cairo  on  the  backs 
animals.  They  carry  a  little  char- 
dfl  of  the  branches  of  the  acacia, 
■11  qoantity  of  gnm,  to  that  market; 
em  to  be  their  only  articles  of  ex- 
it the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
These  poor  Bedonins  love  their  arid 
id  hideona  moontains  with  an  affec- 
lown  to  the  oecupants  of  more  genial 

They  show  signs  of  pleasure,  and 
Uation,  on  passing  out  of  Cairo  into 
air  of  the  Desert,  which  no  traveller 
to  observe  in  Uieir  buoyant  step, 
.  conversation,  and  overflowing  joy- 
icy. 

se  Arabs  Dr.  Olin  thus  speaks :  — 
liatiiying  to  me  to  observe  with  what 
and  pride  the  Bedouins,  after  the 
yf  die  day's  journey  which  they  per- 
foot,  seldom  mounting  their  loaded 
lastened  away  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
desome  beverage,  water.  The  one 
:  with  me,  laid  down  a  full  skin  at 
of  my  tent,  with  many  significant 
id  gestures,  exclaiming  repeatedly, 
Paib ! " — Good !  Good !  The  people 
md  of  coffee,  but  refuse  wine  and 
nd  even  beer.  Our  sheikh,  Salah, 
trictly  religious,  took  once,  incau- 
a  gh»s  of  this  favourite  English 
Another  was  offered  to  him  in 
snee,  on  the  subsequent  evening. 
ed  the  cup,  and  returned  it,  exclaim - 
«ttaib!"  Not  good.  The  dragoman 
I  to  him,  that  it  contained  neither 
n  wine ;  but  he  would  not  be  satis- 
wfaolly  refused  it  afterwards.  The 
and  habits  of  these  children  of  the 
e  truly  primitive.    Having  occasion 

their  clothes  this  evening,  they 
jaX  a  basin  in  the  sand,  and  filled  it 
tr  for  the  purpose.  The  supply  of 
er  seemed  to  have  tempted  Uiem  to 
in  other  luxuries ;  and  I  saw  them, 
Irst  time,  eating  hot  bread.  Each 
at  lea^t,  each  party,  has  a  small 
;  trough,  hollowed  out  of  a  piece  of 
ich  he  carries  bound  up  in  his  bag< 
Q  this  they  mixed  a  small  quantity 
pal  of  doura;  and,ha\ing  formed  it 
in  cake,  they  laid  it  upon  tlie  sand, 
ered  it  with  a  fire  made  of  small 
>ne  man,  at  least,  used  dried  camel's 
the  purpose.  They  psrched  com, 
,  and  ate  it  for  breakfast.  I  am,  in- 
DStantly  reminded  of  the  habits  of 
arehs,  and  see  the  domestic  scenes 
iftdly  pourtrayed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
i-aeted  by  the  Bedouins.  It  will  be 
^  tibat  the  simple  facts  I  have  just 

are  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
ensloms  with  which  ihe  Bible  bos, 
•  ABibood,  made  as  ikmUiar.    Their 


dress  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  sacred 
volume:  their  sandals,  which  are  merely 
bits  of  leather  or  untanned  skins,  commonly 
fisliskins,  covering  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
fastened  by  a  thong  that  passes  between  the 
first  and  second  toes,  over  the  instep,  and 
around  the  heel ;  the  girdle,  which  all  wear 
about  the  loins,  serving  as  a  belt  for  a  long 
knife,  or  pistols,  and  as  a  depository  for 
money,  &c. ;  and  their  loose,  flowing  robes, 
reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  exposing  the 
legs.' 

Irby  and  Mangles  supply  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing lively  sketch  of  a  camp  of  Arabs, 
showing  many  of  their  customs  at  the  pre- 
sent day :  —  *  As  we  approached,  we  beheld 
a  very  animated  and  busy  sceue.  The  girls 
were  singing,  and  the  children  busied  in 
running  down  the  young  partridges  witli 
dogs ;  the  birds  being  as  yet  only  able  to  fly 
a  short  distance  at  a  time.  Presently  we 
heard  a  hue-and-cry  from  all  quarters,  and 
soon  perceived  a  large  wild  boar,  with  his 
bristles  erect,  beset  by  all  the  dogs ;  every- 
body running  eagerly  to  the  pursuit  He 
was  found  behind  one  of  the  tents.  They 
chased  him  all  through  the  camp;  and  two 
Arabs  on  horseback,  with  spears,  joined  in 
the  pursuit  The  animal,  however,  kept 
both  men  and  dogs  at  bay,  and  finally  got 
off  with  only  one  wound.  We  now  approached 
the  sheikh's  tent,  and  found  Mahannah  and 
his  two  sons.  Sheikhs  Narsah  and  Hamed, 
together  with  about  thirty  Arab  chiefs  of  va- 
rious camps,  seated  round  an  immense  fire. 
Sheikh  Narsah  was  leaning  on  a  camel's 
saddle,  their  usual  cushion.  He  did  not 
rise  to  receive  us,  although  we  afterwards 
observed,  that  he  and  the  whole  circle  rose 
whenever  a  strange  sheikh  arrived.  We 
attributed  this  cool  reception  to  the  low  esti- 
mation he  held  us  in,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusually  small  sum  we  were  to  pay  for 
visiting  Palmyra,  and  from  the  plainness  of 
our  dress  and  appearance.  Mahannah  was 
a  short,  crooked-backed,  mean-looking  old 
mon,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  coarse  robe.  His  son, 
Narsah,  to  whom  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  age,  resigned  the  reins  of  government, 
was  good-looking,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  very  dignified  and  engaging  manners. 
He  had  the  Koran  open  in  his  hand  when 
we  arrived,  to  give  us,  we  supposed,  an  idea 
of  his  learning.  He  was  well  dressed,  with 
a  red  pelisse  and  an  enormous  white  turban. 
We  observed  much  whispering  going  for- 
ward between  Narsah  and  every  stranger 
that  arrived ;  and  our  guides  were  separately 
questioned  in  tlie  same  manner,  to  learn,  as 
we  conjectured,  whether  we  had  much  money 
or  not  Narsah  alone  addressed  us.  He 
inquired  why  the  English  wished  so  much 
to  see  Palmyra,  and  whethet  "we  ii«e%  utA. 
going  to  search  for  gold?  "Ve  uAd."btaii">a» 
should    haTe  half  of  sn^  ii%  va^  tsA. 
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then.  Ai  <he  trtninf  tdTtnced,  the  Arab 
gnesti  inciOMed  to  the  number  of  fifty. 
Their  mode  of  stlatmg  their  chiefs  is  by 
kissing  either  cheek  alternately,  not  the 
hand,  as  in  Nubia.  Some  of  the  partridges 
which  the  children  had  caught,  were  now 
brought  in.  They  roasted  them  on  the  fire, 
and  part  was  glTen  to  us ;  Sheikh  Ilamed 
throwing  a  leg  and  a  wing  to  each  of  us. 
They  afterwards  gave  us  some  honey  and 
butter,  together  with  bread  to  dip  into  it 
C*  butter  and  honey  shall  he  cat,**  Isa.  Tii.  15 ): 
Narsah  desired  one  of  his  men  to  mix  the 
two  ingredients  for  us,  as  wc  were  awkward 
at  it  The  Arab,  having  stirred  the  mixture 
up  well  with  his  fingers,  showed  his  dexterity 
in  consuming,  as  well  as  in  mixing,  and  re- 
compensed himself  for  his  trouble  by  eating 
lialf  of  it  At  sunset,  and  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  whole  assembly  were  summoned 
to  prayers;  a  man  standing  outside  the  tent, 
and  calling  them  to  tlieir  devotions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  from  the  mimurets 
of  the  mosques  of  Turkish  towns.  Kacb 
man  rubbed  his  face  over  with  sand,  a  heap 
of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  tlie  tent  for 
that  purpose,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
water  in  their  religious  ablutions. 

*We  could  not  but  admire  the  decorous 
solemnity  with  which  they  all  joined  in  wor- 
ship, standing  in  a  row,  and  bowing  down 
and  kissing  the  ground  together.  An  im- 
mense plutter  of  roast  mutton  was  tlien 
brought  in  for  supper,  with  a  pillau  of  rice. 
The  Arabs  fed  apart,  while  a  separate  por- 
tion was  brought  for  Karsah  and  us.  We 
observed  the  elderly  men  gave  their  half- 
gnawed  bones  to  those  around  tliem ;  and  we 
were  told,  that  they  have  an  adage  com- 
mending the  custom.  A  black  slave  was 
perpetually  pounding  cofiee  from  tlic  moment 
we  entered  the  tent  till  we  went  to  sleep; 
and  08  he  began  in  tlic  morning  at  daylight, 
and  was  constantly  employed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  consumption  of  tliis  article  must  be 
considerable.  Late  at  night,  Narsali  began 
to  address  the  whole  circle  of  sheikhs,  who, 
we  found,  had  been  convened  in  order  that 
they  might  hear  his  request,  that  some  por- 
tions of  grazing  land,  called  "  The  Cottons," 
might  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Being  tired 
with  the  length  of  his  discourse,  we  removed 
to  a  comer  of  the  tent,  and  fell  asleep.  We 
heard  afterwards,  that  his  harangue  laftted 
till  three  in  the  morning.  On  the  following 
day  we  wished  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
promise  to  let  us  depart  before  sun-rise, 
which  Narsah  had  given  us  the  previous 
evening,  swearing  by  liis  liead,  and  lifting 
up  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  But  as  the 
chief  had  sat  up  so  late,  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when, 
instead  of  letting  us  depart,  he  desired  we 
would  accompany  him  to  a  small  vale  conti- 
^ouM  to  his  tent  We  loani  the  Arabs 
0g§embUng  /ham  ail  anvten,  and  following 


na  in  great  numbers.  We  were  q[iiita  al  a 
loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  thia :  at  fint 
we  thought  it  was  intended  to  show  off  dia 
numbers  of  his  people.  Presently,  howem^ 
we  came  to  a  tent,  and  found  an  immania 
feast  of  rice  and  camel's  flesh  prepared  tat 
the  whole  assembly.  We  were  eondooled  to 
a  smaller  tent  apart,  and  had  our  ahare  sent 
to  us. 

*  We  were  in  doubt  what  olgeet  die  aheitt 
had  in  thus  separating  as;  whether  iXwm 
meant  as  an  acconunodation  to  na,  that  «s 
might  eat  more  comforUbly  and  £ree]j  Ytf 
ourselves,  than  in  the  midst  of  a  ooneonna 
of  people ;  or  whether  he  thought  we  wen 
not  fit  society  for  him.  Omr  dreaa  waa  eer- 
tainly  of  a  much  meaner  deaeriptum  than 
that  of  any  of  the  sheikhs ;  and  aa  through- 
out tlie  East  a  stranger  is  generally  eatimatsd 
according  to  the  dress  he  wears,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  homely  appearance  had  soms 
weight  with  Narsah  on  this  occasion.  We 
found  the  meat  both  savoury  and  tender, 
being  a  portion  of  the  hump,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  part  There  waa  little  Ul^ 
and  the  grain  was  remarkably  coarse:  how- 
ever, we  made  a  hearty  breakfast  Hie 
feast  was  conducted  with  much  order  snd 
decorum.  The  sheikhs  fed  apart  in  a  donUe 
row,  with  several  immense  platters  placed  aft 
equal  distances  between  them,  and  a  rope 
line  was  drawn  round  to  keep  the  people 
from  pressing  in.  Narsah  was  at  the  head 
of  the  row,  with  a  small  select  circle,  amongift 
whnm  he  placed  us  after  we  had  breakfasted, 
having  perceived  us  among  the  speetatots. 
When  the  sheikhs  had  finished,  the  people 
were  regaled  with  tlie  remains ;  independent 
of  which,  portions  were  distributed  to  the 
different  tents  of  the  camp.  This  latter  ar- 
rangement wa«)  for  the  women  and  chUdran. 
Several  camels  must  have  been  cooked, 
judging  from  the  immense  quantitiea  of 
meat  we  saw.  This  feast  was  no  donbt  in- 
tended to  give  weight  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  even  i  ng.  We  were  asked  whether 
Christians  did  not  eat  pig's  flesh;  and,  an- 
swering in  tlie  afiinnative,  were  questioned 
if  we  did  not  also  drink  sow's  milk,  aa  they 
do  tliat  of  camel's :  this,  however,  we  atoudy 
deuied.  Mahaunah  made  many  aigns  fat 
money,  both  for  himself  and  Sheikh  Alii,  a 
very  handsome  little  boy  about  five  yeara  of 
age,  the  son  of  Narsah.  The  Arab  sign  fat 
money  is  rubbing  the  forefinger  snd  thumb 
together.* 

The  following  lively  description  of  sn  Arsb 
encampment  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (iL 
IbO) :  the  locality  lies  on  the  south-east  of  Je- 
rusalem : — *  All  was  in  motion  at  four  o'doek. 
There  were  about  six  hundred  sheep  snd  goatii 
the  latter  being  the  most  numeroua,  and  the 
process  of  milking  was  now  going  on.  Thej 
have  few  cows.  Six  teuU  were  arranged  fai 
a  sort  of  square,  made  of  black  hair-elotli,  not 
large.    Tlue^  ii««  mniAi  o^ea  at  ona  «d 
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tin  ddM.  The  tents  formed  the 
rtndeiTOiis  of  men,  women,  chil- 
res,  limbs,  and  kids.  The  women 
hoot  Teils,  end  seemed  to  make  no- 
'  our  presence.  Here  we  had  an 
d^  of  seeing  tarions  processes  in  the 
ipmg  of  a  nomadic  life.  The  women, 
of  Sie  tents,  were  kneading  bread, 
ng  it  in  thin  cakes,  on  the  embers, 
ran  plates  orer  the  fire.  Another 
«s  ehoming  the  milk,  in  a  Tery  pri- 
■j,  which  we  often  saw  afkerwards. 
m  consists  of  a  common  water-skin, 
M  tanned  skin  of  a  goat,  stripped  off 
id  the  eitremities  sewed  up.  This 
Uled  with  the  milk;  and,  being  then 
d  in  a  slight  fhune,  or  between  two 
aing  against  the  tent  or  house,  it  is 
moTed  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk,  until 
MS  is  completed.  In  another  tent, 
was  kneeling  and  grinding  at  the 
1 :  these  mills  are  doubtless  those  of 
I  times,  and  are  similar  to  the  Scot- 
0.  As  we  were  looking  round  upon 
I  of  busy  life,  the  sun  rose  gloriously 
iride  prospect,  and  shed  his  golden 
n  a  landscape — not  rich,  indeed,  in 
Be — for  all  is  rocky  and  sterile  to  the 
;  ftrtile  in  pasturage,  as  was  testified 
iraltitnde  of  flocks.  The  curling 
eending  from  various  Arab  encamp- 
Jie  distance,  added  to  the  picturesque 
be  landscape.' 

Ims  describes  an  encampment  of 
seen  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula : — 
led  a  Bedouin  encampment,  which 
of  about  a  dozen  tents,  arranged  in 
alar  order.  They  are  black,  aud 
eoarse  wool  or  camels*  hair-cloth, 
open  in  front,  are  very  low,  and 
rtition  running  from  the  front  to  the 
be  purpose,  I  presume,  of  separating 
nents  of  the  males  and  the  females 
lily.  Hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape 
ire  was  discoverable.  An  old  mat, 
irthen  vessel  or  two,  were  all  that  I 
t>  or  three  tents.  The  camels  and 
gathered  about  the  tents  at  night. 
id  the  people  in  the  customary  way, 
sot  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted 
etence  and  inquisitive  looks.' 
riet  honesty  of  the  Bedouins  among 
»  is  proverbial,  however  little  regard 
r  have  to  the  right  of  property  in 
If  an  Arab's  camel  dies  on  the  road, 
mot  remove  the  burden,  he  only  draws 
a  the  sand  roimd  about,  and  leaves 
lit  way  it  will  remain  safe  and  un- 
or  months.  When  on  his  way  from 
Akabab,  Robinson  saw  a  black  tent 
OQ  a  tree :  his  servant  said  it  was 
m  he  passed  the  year  before,  and 
Tcr  be  stolen.  Theft,  he  said,  was 
ihoRence  among  the  Tawarali ;  bur, 
It  jstr,  the  famine  was  so  great  that 
It  we  lometimee  driven  to  ttad 


fbod.  He  htd  Just  retoned  flraiii  Egypt  with 
a  camel  load  of  gridn  for  his  flmiily,  whieh 
he  had  pat  into  one  of  their  magannes,  as  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  it  had  all  been  stolen. 
Burckhardt  relates  that  he  was  shown  in  Wady 
Hamr,  a  point  on  the  rocks  fh}m  which  one 
of  the  Tawarah,  a  t&ir  years  before,  had  east 
down  his  son  headlong,  bound  hand  and  foot; 
for  an  offence  of  the  very  same  kind. 

The  notions  of  justice  among  the  Arabe 
are,  however,  very  imperfi»ct,  if  we  may  judge 
from  those  which  are  entertained  by  those  who 
belong  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Among 
the  Amran  and  Haweitat  tribes,  if  any  one 
steals,  the  loser  takes  from  the  thief  an  arti- 
cle of  equal  or  greater  value,  and  deposits  it 
with  a  thhxl  party.  The  thief  is  then  sum- 
moned to  trial ;  and,  if  he  refuses,  he  forfeits 
the  thing  thus  taken  from  him.  The  Judgee 
are  not  always  the  sheikhs :  other  persons  may 
exercise  this  office.  If  a  person  slays  another, 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  number  of  camels,  or  to  the  life 
of  one  equal  to  the  deceased. 

If  an  Arab  discovers  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
in  illicit  intercourse,  he  turns  away  and  con- 
ceals the  fact  frx)m  every  one,  not  even  letting 
the  cpiilty  parties  know  that  he  has  seen  them. 
Months  aherwards,  he  will  marry  off  his 
daughter;  or,  after  a  longer  time,  perhaps  di- 
vorce his  wife;  living  with  them  meantime 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  assigning 
some  other  reason  for  the  measure  he  adopts. 
One  motive  for  this  concealment  is  to  avoid 
personal  disgrace;  and  another,  to  prevent 
the  impossibUity  of  the  offenders  ever  being 
married. 

The  Arabs  are  destitute  of  book-learning. 
Robinson  mode  inquiries  in  die  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  other  tribes,  but  could  never  hear 
of  one  individual  that  was  able  to  read.  Even 
Sheikh  Salih,  tiie  head  sheikh  of  all  the  Tawa- 
rah, has  not  this  power.  Whenever  a  letter 
is  addressed  to  him,  or  an  order  from  tiic 
government,  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  con- 
vent, to  have  it  read.  Among  the  Tawarah, 
tiiis  ignorance  seems  to  be  the  result  of  habit 
and  want  of  opportunity;  but  among  tii« 
tribes  of  the  northern  deserts  it  is  accounted 
disreputable  for  an  Arab  to  leani  to  read. 
The  Bedouins  rejoice  in  the  wild  liberty  ol 
their  deserts,  as  contrasted  with  towns  and 
cities ;  and  in  like  manner  take  pride  in  their 
freedom  from  the  arts  and  restraints  of  civil- 
ised life. 

The  religion  of  these  sons  of  the  desert  ih 
Mohammedanism,  which,  however,  sits  very 
lighUy  on  them.  They  bear  Mohammed's 
name,  and  the  few  religious  ideas  which  they 
possess  are  moulded  after  his  precepts.  But 
theirs  is  a  merely  nominal  religion,  the  result 
of  tradition  and  habit.  They  seem  to  mani- 
fest little  attachment  to  it  in  itself,  and  live 
in  the  habitual  neglect  of  most  of  its  external 
forms.  They  neglect  the  pia."5eTa  evv&vowvM^ 
i^h  other  MoBleme;  tnd  il  \a  &aid^%X^^fs 
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few  among  them  know  the  proper  words  and 
forms.  The  men  genendly  obserre  the  greet 
fast  of  Ramadan,  though  some  do  not  The 
females  do  not  keep  it.  Nor  is  the  daty  of 
pilgrimage  more  regarded;  not  more  than 
two  or  three  of  all  the  Tawarah  tribe  are  smid 
to  have  made  the  the  journey  to  Mecca.  The 
profaneness  of  the  Bedouins  is  ezcessiTe, 
and  almost  incredible : — *  Their  mouth  is  full 
of  cursing.'  The  trsTeller  can  hardly  obtain 
from  them  an  answer  which  does  not  contain 
an  oath. 

A  good  authority  has  declared  that  the 
Bedouins  would  profess  Christianity,  if  they 
could  get  fed  by  so  doing.  Their  minds  are 
not  prepared  for  the  spiritual  truths  of  the 
gospel.  Were  a  missiouary  to  go  among 
them,  speaking  their  language,  and  acquainted 
with  their  habits,  he  would  be  received  with 
kindness ;  and  were  he  to  live  as  they  live, 
and  conform  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
ne  would  soon  acquire  influence.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Tawarah,  Dr.  llobinson 
found  them  kind,  good  natured,  and  accom- 
modating,  but  great  beggars.  No  very  per- 
manent or  decided  impression,  however,  can 
well  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  tliey  retain  their 
wandering,  half-savage  life ;  and  this  mode 
of  life  must  necessarily  continue  so  long  as 
the  desert  is  their  liome.  But  it  would  bo  no 
light  matter  to  wean  them  from  the  desert, 
and  thus  to  overturn  habits  which  have  come 
down  to  them  through  nearly  forty  centuries 
unchanged. 

The  tribe  df^nomioatcd  Alouins,  who  hold 
sway  from  Acabah  towards  the  north,  are 
little  better  than  savages.  They  are  strangers 
to  the  decencies  of  life.  They  ask  fur  evfiy 
thing  they  see  in  the  possession  of  those 
wlioni  they  escort  —  bread,  fruit,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
coming  into  their  tents,  and  making  them- 
selves offensively  familiar.  *  I  was  no  sooner 
in  my  tent  to-night,'  —  we  use  tlie  words  of 
Olin,  —  *tlian  one  of  my  guides,  a  disgust- 
ing and  filthy  creature,  came  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  hand,  just  within  tlie  door.  I 
promptly  ordered  him  away.  Afterward  I 
made  them  all  a  present  of  tobofrro,  with 
which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  TIk-v  en- 
tered the  tent  of  one  gentleman  of  onr  party 
at  dinner  time,  and  unceremoniously  heli>ed 
themselves  to  tlie  dainties  of  his  table.' 

Others  seem  little,  if  any,  removed  from 
savage  life,  further  than  tlie  red  man  of  the 
American  wilds.  The  ensuing  picture  of  an 
Arab  meal  is  given  by  Robinson.  The  place 
of  which  he  speaks  is  Beershebo,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canaan.  *  Our  Arabs 
quickly  slauglit4*red  the  guat,  and  the  difltr- 
ent  portions  were  speedily  in  the  i>rocess  of 
cooking,  at  different  iires.  Their  repast  was 
proliabiy,  in  kind,  the  same  with  the  savoury 
meat  which  Isaac  loved ;  and  with  wliirb,  in 
this  very  neighbourhood,  Jacob  entired  from 
him  the  blessing  intended  for  his  elder  bro- 
ther(Gen.  xxriL  9,  seq.).  Our  Haweiiy  guide 


had  brought  with  hii  fkmilr  two  or  three 
camels.  To  them  the  offals  of  fte  kid  were 
abandoned.  I  looked  in  on  this  feast,  and 
found  the  women  boiling  the  stomarh  and 
entrails,  which  they  had  merely  cleaned  with 
stripping  tliem  with  the  hand,  without  wash- 
ing ;  while  the  head,  unskinned  and  unopened, 
was  roasting  underneath,  on  the  embeds  of 
a  fire  made  chiefly  of  camel's  dung.* 

We  subjoin  one  or  two  portraits.  Shaikh 
Hussein,  who  is  supreme  at  Ailah,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
is  a  man  of  great  wealth;  having,  it  is  said, 
more  than  three  hundred  camels,  beaides 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  His 
bearing  is  exceedingly  dignified.  Fe  rarely 
condescends  to  smile.  In  negociatioas,  how- 
ever perplexing,  he  is  cool  and  collected. 
These  qualities  give  him  great  influence 
over  untutored  men.  To  Englishmen  it  is 
a  great  drawback  fh>m  the  respect  he  in- 
spires, to  hear  him  begging  for  presents,  and 
complaining  when  none  has  been  brought 
for  him ;  but  tliis  seems  to  be  the  fashion, 
and  is  attended  with  no  reproach.  The  go- 
vernor is  a  dignified  looking  man,  wearing 
tlie  costume  of  tlie  Turks.  '  The  sheikh,*  to 
cite  Olin,  *  and  his  party,  with  a  dragoman, 
who  acted  as  on  agent  in  the  hnsiness  (pay- 
ing for  escort  and  safe  conduct),  were  seated 
on  a  carjiet,  spread  in  a  tent;  and  each  iuili- 
vidiud  deposited  his  money  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  I'hc  sheikh  counted  it  with  gn>at 
rapidity;  and,  after  devouring  the  shinintr 
masses  wiili  his  fine  black  eyes,  deposiu-n 
tliem  in  his  bosom  with  an  indescribable  air 
of  satisfaction.'  '  He  walks  fh>m  tent  to  tent 
in  no  little  state,  clotlicd  in  a  long  robe  of 
scarlet  broad  <;loth,  and  a  fiery  red  turban 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  long  pip? 
in  his  mouth,  and  followed  by  a  secretarf; 
carrj'ing  writing  materials  in  his  hands.  He 
is  evidently  an  ostentatious  man,  and  ha^ 
the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  snperiority. 
He  has  tlie  reputation  of  being  faithfiil  to 
his  engagements,  tliough  disposed  to  uie 
every  possible  advantage,  fair  and  unfair,  in 
making  a  bargain.' 

The  bheikh  of  Wady  Moasa  is  noted  for 
his  exactious  on  travellers,  and  has  rendeivd 
it  diflSciilt,  and  even  dangerous,  to  visit 
Petra.  He  is  a  savage  in  aspect.  His 
coarse,  long  beard,  half  white  and  half 
black,  has  a  neglected  and  tangled  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  is  meanly  clad  in  Tile,  dirty 
garments. 

*  We  had,  on  the  whole,'  says  Robinson, 
*  been  much  pleased  with  Tuweileb,  although 
he  had  seen  his  best  days,  and,  for  nimli 
of  the  time  ho  was  with  us,  had  been  qnite 
unwell.  He  was  imiformly  kind,  patient, 
arcnmmodatin^,  and  faithful;  and,  until  now, 
had  shown  hiiii<^elf  less  a  beggar  than  his 
companions.  lie  gave  us  his  ailien,  byre- 
pjiutrdly  kishiug  each  on  both  cheeks,  in 
ttddiilon  to  the  usual  kiss  of  the  hand.    We 
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ptrted  wiih  oar  Tawanh  Anbt  with  regret, 
and  with  the  kindest  feelingi.  For  thirty 
lUjt  they  had  now  been  oar  companions 
and  gnides  through  the  desert,  and  not  the 
slightest  diiBcnlty  had  arisen  between  ns: 
un  the  contrary,  they  had  done  all  in  their 
puwer  to  lighten  the  toilsof  our  journey,  and 
protect  us  fironi  discomforts  by  the  way.  In 
all  our  subsequent  joumeyings  we  found  no 
guides  so  Duthful  and  devoted.' 

'Oar  sheikh  was  in  ever}- respect  something 
more  than  a  common  Arab.  In  stature  he 
was  more  than  six  feet  high  —  well  -built,  and 
ftoely  proportioned;  and  there  was  in  his 
noremenU  a  native  dignity  and  nobleness 
which  we  did  not  find  in  other  Bedouins. 
His  conntenanee  was  intelligent,  and  had 
a  mild  and  pensive  cast:  indeed  there  was  a 


seriousness  and  earnestness  about  hiii!. 
which  could  not  but  give  him  influence  in 
any  situation.  He  was  also  more  than  um 
ordinary  slicikh :  he  could  read  and  writ*- ; 
and  was  likewise  the  khatib  or  onitor  of  liis 
tribe.  In  tliis  capacity  he  was  very  regular 
in  the  performance  of  tlie  Moslem  devoiinns, 
and  often  cliaiited  lonf?  prayers  aloud.  Tlii>i, 
indeed,  seismed  to  lie  liis  chief  chjirnctor, 
and  he  was  addressed  only  as  khatib;  so 
that  we  hardly  heard  him  called  by  his  rfal 
nnme  Mohammed.  Tlie  learning  of  th  > 
tribe  is  confined  to  the  kliHtib,  no  oilior  io- 
dividiiol  being  able  to  read  or  write;  but,  :n 
this  is  an  exception  to  Arab  custom,  tli<> 
Tawarah  stand  de^o'sded  by  it  in  tlie  eyes  of 
their  brethren '  —  (Robinson,  ii.  1 78). 


Wc  mnst  not  conclude  this  article  with- 
out a  brief  reference  to  a  work  of  hi<^h 
pretensions  and  of  some  merit, —  *  The  liis- 
turicai  Geography  of  Arabia,'  by  tlie  Rev.  G. 
Foster:  London,  1844;  —  though  we  cannot 
admit  some  of  the  author's  cliief  jmsitions. 
The  volumes  profess  to  have  ascertained  as 
follows  —  tlic  descent  of  the  Arabs  from  Ish- 
mtel;  all  tlie  chief  Ishmaelitish  tribes  are 
recovered  on  tlie  same  ground  whicli  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  whirh  they 
ciintinne  to  occupy.  The  four  great  patriar- 
chal stocks  are  discovered,  '  who,  according 
i<>  Moses,  together  with  Ishmaid,  peopled  the 
iM'ninsula;'  '  the  families  of  Cnsh  and  Jok- 
tan,  who  precede<U  and  those  of  Kuturah  and 
E«an,  who  followed  the  son  of  Ilagnr;'  they 
are  recognised  '  in  tlie  very  localities,  and 
along  the  very  lines,  where  tliey  are  place<l  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets.'  Farther,  Mr.  I'os- 
tei'a  researches  have,  in  his  own  opinion, 
'  issued  in  the  decyi>herment  of  an  unknown 
alphabet,  and  the  recover}'  of  a  lost  language ; 
that  alphabet  the  celebrated  Musnad;  this 
langnafs  th«  tongue  of  llumrar,'    This  bu 


been  bronpht  about  by  his  diligent  applica- 
tion to  dci'vpher  inscriptions,  which  were 
sent  almost  in  vain  to  Cit^senius  and  RiVdiger, 
in  Uennany ;  inscriptions  disrovered  by  Eng- 
lish surveying  expeditions,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  carved  on  the  stones  of 
ancient  buihlings,  and  engraven  on  the  rocks. 
From  the  niins  of  Nukuh  eMIojar,  and  ft-om 
the  rock  of  llisn  Ghorab,  localities  of  Iladra- 
maut  (which  is  the  extreme  southern  part  <)f 
the  great  peninsula),  copies  of  these  inscrip. 
tions  were  transcribed.  Our  author  was  led, 
by  what  is  call«»d  chance,  to  find  a  key  to 
them.  Tumin:^.  in  the  course  of  his  stuilies, 
to  u  verj-  rare  tract  —  Mlistoria  Imperii  v. 
Joktonidunim,'  by  Srhultcns,  ho  opened  on  a 
title  and  monument  which  proved  to  be  on 
Arabic  version  of  the  ten-line  inscription  at 
Hisn  Ghorab.  The  lines  are  interesting,  if 
only  for  the  lively  picture  which  tliey  aflord 
of  Arab  life.    We  can  give  only  llirce  or  four  : 

ADITS    IJiaCRIPTIOJI.S    P.!fQnAVK!f    OX    THK  ROITC    IS 
HADRASCAUr:    DI8COTKRKD   MAT  6rn,   18^1. 

*  Over  us  presided  kings  tat  xemoNCAX  ^torcv 
baseness,  and  Btem  cbwliacw  ol  wv«o\\^\.'i 
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an<l  wicked  men.  *the)  noxtd  down,  for  us, 
nnoonling  to  the  doctrine  of  Ileber,  good 
judgmeuts  written  in  a  boulc  to  bo  kept : 

And  we  believed  in  the  miraele-mystcry, 
in  the  resurrection-mystery,  in  the  nostril- 
mystery.* 

To  these  remains  Mr.  Foster  assigns  'a 
date  of  3,000  years  (nearly  tUree  centuries 
prior  to  the  Bi>oks  of  Mosfis),  the  age  of 
Jacob  and  Jdsi'pli,  nr  within  000  years  of  tlie 
flood.*  Their  inie  value,  liDwever,  ho  finds 
in  *tlie  precious  ceutrul  tnitlis  of  revealed 
religion  which  tlioy  record,  and  which  tliey 
hu>t'  Imndcd  down  from  the  first  ngcs  of  the 
postdiluvian  world.'  *  In  the  Adite  monu- 
lueut  at  Hisn  Ghorah,  stands  registered  the 
iuooutrovortible  fiiot,  that  the  oldest  monu- 
ment in  the  world  ountuins  at  once  the  fullest 
and  the  purest  derlarution  of  tlie  great  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  gi)si)el :  —  he  preached  unto 
them  JesuM  and  the  R«rsnrrection'  (*the  nostril 
mystery') :  this  '  faith  was  the  ])rimilive  reli- 
gion of  mankind.*  Numerous  other  inscrip- 
tions have  been  seen  or  heard  of ;  and  '  the 
future  results  which  promise  to  arise  from 
the  clue  obtained  through  the  inscriptions 
already  decyphered,  are  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion.'  Wc  must,  however,  aild,  tliat  tlie  cri- 
ticism of  the  learned  world  has  looked  with 
a  frowning  aspect  on  Mr.  Fostcr^s  alleged 
success. 

AHAM  (II.  hightamt),  or  Aramooa,  the 
Hebrew  name  for  Syria,  or  the  entire  coimtry 
lying  between  PhcBuicia  and  Palestine  on 
the  west,  Arabia  on  the  soutk«  the  Tigris  on 
the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north, 
thus  including  Mesopotamia.  But  the  latter 
had  a  specific  name,  that  is,  Aram  Naharaim, 
or  Padan  Aram,  the  plains ;  alluding  to  the 
level  country  lying  bntwoen  the  Kuph  rates 
and  the  Tigris,  which  the  (j reeks  trniied 
Mesopotamia,  that  is,  the  country  bi'tw«M!U 
the  rivers.  On  this  side  of  tlie  Kuphraies 
there  belonged  to  Aram — I.  Arnni  of  Da- 
mascus (*^  Sam.  yiii.  0.  Isa.  vii.  H.  Amos 
i.  0),  that  is,  SjTian  IhimasruH,  which  was 
north-east  of  Palestine.  II.  Syria-Muachah, 
( I  Chron.  xix.  0),  which  touched  on  the  lenri  • 
tories  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bashun  (Josh.  xiii.  1*2,  10.  Dent.  iii.  10). 
In  the  time  of  David,  tlie  country  had  a  sove- 
reign of  its  own  (*i  Sam.  z.  0)>  HI*  Gcshur  in 
Aram  ('2  Sam.xv.  8),  nearMaacha  (Deut.  iii. 
)3.  Josh.  xii.  0),  with  its  own  kings  in  Uie 
/lays  of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  iii.  0).  IV.  Aram 
Beth-rehob,  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Aram  Zoba  and  Maacha, — a  district  lying 
at  tlie  foot  of  Antilibanus,  near  the  north 
Palestinian  city  of  Dan  or  Laish  (Judg.  xviii. 
28).  V.  Ilul  also  is  mentioned  as  ])nrt  of 
Aram,  in  Gen.  x.  23,  as  well  as  Uz.  Zohah 
of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xiv.  -17.  2  Sam.  viii.  3;  x. 
C,  8)  seems  to  have  lain  on  the  other  side 
the  Kuphrates  originally,  but  matle  its  way, 
£a  tlie  coarse  of  time,  to  and  over  the  river 
iowudM  the  west 


Under  Saul  and  David,  Zobah  was  tiiA  i 
important  of  the  Syrian  stares,  which,  how- 
ever, David  vanquished  (2  Sam.  viiL  3).  Oa 
the  same  occasion  he  conquered  Dummmu, 
which,  in  S<domon's  reign,  appears  in  con- 
flict with  Israel,  but  was  at  last  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians.  Then  Arun  f^U  into  tht 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Persian^ 
till  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  when  it  came 
under  the  Seleucidie  as  an  independent  Ungw 
dom,  to  which  Judea  was  subject 

Acronling  to  Amos  ix.  7,  the  Aranuettti 
came  from  Kir,  which  may  hare  been  the 
country  tliat  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cancasoi 
mountains,  on  the  river  Cyrus,  <me  of  tibe 
branches  that  form  tlie  Kur  or  Konn,  whidi 
empties  itself  into  tlie  Caspian  Sea,  alter  haf- 
ing  received  the  Araxes.  In  Oen.  z.  39, 
Aram  is  reckoned  among  the  children  of 
Shcin,  and  said  to  have  had  for  his  descen- 
dants, Uz,  Hid,  Oether,  and  Mash,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  so 
many  cities  and  dominions.  All  these  spoke 
the  Shemitic  tongue,  of  which  the  Aramaie 
or  Syriac,  and  ^e  Chsldee,  were  dialects. 
The  Aramaie  (Syrian)  language  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  spoken  by  As- 
syrian state  officers  (2  Kings  xriii.  26.  IsSt 
zxxri.  11) ;  and  in  tlie  post-exUlan  period, 
tlie  Persian  gr>vemment  bad  its  edicts  to  the 
Western  Asiatics  translated  Into  the  Aramaie 
(Esra  iv.  7).  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Aramaeans  was  a  symbolical  worship  of  natu- 
ral objects  (Judg.  x.  0.  2  Chron.  zxriii.  23). 

ARARAT  (H.  cursing).  —  The  country  so 
called  formed  a  part  of  Armenia,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  it,  for  which,  as  being  so  dis- 
tinguished a  portion  thereof,  it  was  sometimps 
employed  (2  Kings  xix.  87.  Isa.  xxxrlL  38. 
Jer.  li.  27).  The  river  Araxes  ran  throod^ 
it,  which,  having  joined  the  Kar,  fell  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Jeremish, 
it  was  a  kingdom.  From  the  earliest  period, 
this  part  of  tlie  world  has  been  famons,  in 
cousoqiicnre  of  the  mount  of  the  same  name 
on  which,  according  to  Gen.  viii.  4,  the  sik 
rested  after  the  flood,  and  fh>m  which,  as  a 
centre,  tlie  human  rare  was  afresh  propa- 
gated over  the  face  of  the  earth:  for  mis 
reason  Uie  mountain  is  held  sacred,  in  the 
eyes  alike  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans. According  to  the  general  tiew. 
Mount  Ararat  is  that  part  of  the  chain  so 
colled,  which  is  denominated  among  tht 
Armenians,  Massis;  among  the  Persian!, 
Kuhi  Nuch  (Noah's Mountain);  and  among 
the  Turks,  Aghri.  It  lies  in  die  Tale  of 
Arras,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  fnm 
Erivan,  wliich  was  long  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. As  seen  in  approaching  it  from 
Erivan,  Mount  Ararat  is  altogether  nniqnB 
in  its  appearance,  rising  like  a  mighty 
pyramid  from  the  gcnersl  range,  and  gradaally 
tapering  till  it  pierces  and  peers  Aort  tte 
clouds.  It  rises  from  a  miyestio  enrte  ki 
\\\e  ^^Xitsi^e)  fik  sablime  < 
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tt  empires  of  Penis,  Turkey,  end 
Jl  worthy  to  be  the  bridge  between 
Ifldrien  and  post-diluvien  worlds. 
•o  peiks  —  the  higher  is  about 
tbe  lower  is  about  18,000  feet 
I  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the 
hnge  subsidenee,  not  unlike  iu 
m  the  low  part  between  the  two 
'  liie  dromedary.  Seen  from  the 
.  the  south,  the  mountain  seems  to 
listed  from  the  range  of  which  it 
•rt»  so  small  do  the  neighbouring 
»ar  in  comparison.  The  resting- 
le  ark  cannot  be  determined ;  but 
TB  been  on  the  curre  which,  as  we 
aaled,  lies  between  the  two  pikes. 
I  is  an  eitinguished  volcanic  crater, 
eertifled  by  the  signs  that  appear 
I  of  Tolcanic  action.  On  tlie  0th 
),  a  Tiolent  eruption  took  place,  by 
eh  damage  was  done  to  the  whole 
ng  country.  The  inhabitants  hold 
It  eannot  be  ascended ;  and,  when 
TraTels,'  Berlin,  1834)  proved  the 
Ihey  still  firmly  denied  the  fact 
I  time,  a  young  Russian  has  buc- 
getting  to  the  summit.  The  higher 
iTcred  with  perpetual  snow:  hence 
t 'Aoory  Ararat'  The  entire  monn- 
SI  impressive  sublimity.  The 
•  along  its  base.  The  great  plain 
and  the  valley  of  the  Arras,  being 
ia  by  elevated  land,  have  in  summer 
toBcentration  of  heat  and  a  mild 
br  that  region  during  the  whole 
M  eoimtry  extending  from  Erivan 
«ian,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
beautifbl,  and  the  soil  extremely 
B  fruits  are  very  excellent  and  plenti- 
he  elimate  is  unhealthy.  Armenian 
■ays,  that  Noah  made  Nakcheran 
)  his  first  permanent  resting-place 
■ood ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
f  he  should  have  wandered  so  far 
I  Talley,  and  over  so  fertile  and 
a  country,  before  he  found  a  home. 
base  of  Ararat,  at  Khorvirab,  is 
med  Armenian  church,  as  well  as 
a  of  St  Gregory,  the  apostle  of 
!  the  latter  is  a  narrow  cave,  about 
t  deep;  it  is  held  in  great  respect 
ktlves. 

(L.  a  bow)  is  the  segment  of  a 
plied  in  architecture.  Nicholson, 
Arehiteetural  Dictionary/  defines 
to  be  '  a  part  of  a  building  sus- 
fver  a  given  plan,  supported  only  at 
dnities,  and  concave  towards  tlie 
i  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that 
was  unknown  in  the  earlier  periods 
■tfoa,  and  that  its  invention  was 
de  to  the  classic  nations.  The  in- 
liovever,  which  have  been  made  in 
lurt  that  the  arch  was  known  there, 
red  years  before  Chiist,  if  not  at  a 
§i$rp€rHHi:  the  dirgnitiesof  opinion 
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appear  to  be  in  part  owing  to  a  want  of  a 
recognised  definition,  and  to  a  consequent 
dispute  about  words. 

The  subject  is  of  importance  to  the  Bibli- 
cal  student,  because,  if  the  East  in  the  present 
day  may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  East 
in  scriptural  times,  arehed  buildings  were  in 
the  latter  period  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Even  those,  however,  who  maintain  tliat  tlie 
arch  was  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
allow  that  no  word  meaning  an  arch  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  only  passage  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  the  English  trans- 
lation is  Eiek.  xl.  10,  where  the  margin 
reads  *  galleries  or  porches.' 

ARCHELAUS  {G,  governor  of  the  people), 
son  of  Herod,  miscalled  the  Great,  and  of 
a  Samaritan  woman,  named  Malthace.  He 
was,  with  his  brotlier  Antipas,  brought  up 
at  Rome.  After  Uerod  had  put  to  death 
several  of  his  sous,  he  altered  liis  will,  which 
bore  in  favour  of  Antipas,  and  gave  his  king- 
dom as  an  inheritance  to  Archelaus,  on  con- 
dition that  the  gift  was  sanctioned  by  Au- 
gustus. The  prince,  therefore,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  the  em- 
peror, though  complaints  were  made  against 
him  by  a  hostile  party  of  his  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  he  received  possession  of  about 
one  half  of  his  fatlier*8  kingdom,  namely, 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumssa,  with  the  cities 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Sebaste  (Samaria), 
and  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  talents. 
The  Romans  gave  him  tlie  title  of  Etlmarch  : 
in  Matt,  ii.23,  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  royal 
power,  which  implies  an  increase  of  dignity, 
that  would  naturally  ensue  from  tlie  pride 
alike  of  Archelaus  and  his  subjects.  Having 
reigned  in  all  ten  years,  he  was  at  length, 
in  tlie  consulship  of  M.  iBImiliiis  Lepidiia 
(A.  D.  7),  dethroned,  and  banished  by  the 
Romans  to  Yienne,  in  Gaid,  as  a  pimif'hiiii'nt 
for  his  tyranny,  especially  against  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  for  his  misconduct  towards  his 
own  relations.  Good  reosou,  therefore,  the 
character  of  Archelaus  beuig  considered, 
had  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  witli 
the  child  Jesus,  to  avoid  Herod's  dominions, 
and  proceed  to  Nazaretli  in  Galilee  (Matt, 
ii.  22). 

On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  his  do- 
minions came  under  the  immediate  eway  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  annexed  to  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  as  a  separate  territory, 
governed  by  its  own  procurator.  The  pro- 
curotors  had  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of 
Rome  over  Judea ;  to  collect  the  tribute ;  to 
preserve  tranquillity;  and, consequently, pos- 
sessed very  great  influence.  They  rlwclt  nt 
Cesarea,  a  splendid  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  built  by  Herod.  Here  were 
also  the  head-quarters  of  the  troops  which 
they  had  under  their  command ;  only  that  a 
small  Roman  garrison  waa  aVaXioiiftA.  Vn  i^v^ 
citadel  Antonia,  whickkiay  aX  O:^*  uot^-^tix 
end  of  the  Temple* 
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Ai:«;HlP[>lJS  (G.)  is  flpokon  of  ill  the  Ict- 
liT  of  I'Hul  to  I'liilenioii  (*i).a>»  *oiir  ffllow- 
M)Mier;'  iiini,  in  tln^  Irttor  to  the  Colossiaus 
(  iv.  17 ),  Piinl  lUrocts*  the  rhurrh  at  Colossi© 
It  »iiy  to  An'hippiis,  *  Tuke  ht*e«l  to  tlie  mi- 
■  !i^lry  which  thou  hast  rort-ivcjl  iu  the  Lortl, 
Kiiit  thou  fulfil  it:'  vrheucu  it  appenrs  that 
Arrhippus  hvlil  au  ollire  iu  tho  Colossiian 
(hurcli.  Iu  Col.  iv.  li,  Uuesiuius,  tiut  slave 
of  Philemon,  is  «iRi(I  to  be  one  of  tlio  Colos- 
si:iM  ohurcli.  Ni>\v',  tin;  hliive  <lwrlt  with  his 
iiiiisier.  Ih'iMre  we  L'uni,  that  I'hik'inon, 
whose  pliu'i>  (rf  ahitilo  is  uot  lueutiuned  in 
th(!  letter  which  I'uul  »eut  to  him,  was  of 
tin;  Colossi lui  church.  The  concliisi«m  ac- 
i!i)iils  with  whut  we  know  from  Philemon  ('^i), 
wlnro  .\r(hippus  is  ohviously  found  iu  the 
fiftuie  place  ii><  I'liilcuion;  ami  An*hippuA  wa^, 
we  liave  alnraily  seen,  of  Colos^ie.  Thi?.-e  arc 
tniuute  coiucidenccst  between  these  two  epis- 
tles. Scan'cly  observuble  witliout  care,  they 
nre  not  likely  to  hav»?  been  invented :  they  are 
incidental  and  unintrnded.  As  such,  tliey 
ffive  a  salisfacl«)r>'  jiroof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  rncords  in  which  they  ure  fmnd. 

A»l-:t>PACiLS  (G.  M\ii's'  HiU)  sipnificg, 
iu  ri'f«;n'ncc  io  place,  MarV  Hill;  iu  reference 
til  persons,  tlie  council  which  was  held  on 
th(!  hill,  sometimes  called,  from  it-s  elevated 
]»osition,  the  U]>]ier  coimeil,  and  sometimes 
simply,  i>ut  cmphaticiilly,  the  cimncil.  Tho 
]»ince  itnd  eouneil  are  topics  of  interest  to 
tiie  Biblical  hchidiir,  chiefly  cm  account  of 
their  b*>iui;  the  scene  of  tin;  sublime  discnursc 
<»f  Paul  (Acts  xvii. ),  who,  Wm^  moved  by  the 
evjiiences  of  idolatry  which  ahoimdcil  in 
Athens  to  i)rcuch  Je>us  and  the  resurrection, 
was  set  on  by  certain  Kpicurean  ami  Stoic 
])hiloKophers,  and  led  U)  Arcopaf^ru^,  that 
titey  mi}]^ht  leani  from  him  the  de.-)i<?n  and 
meaning  of  his  new  doctrine.  Whether 
Paid  was  criminally  arraigned  before  this 
court,  is  not  quite  detennined,  thouf^h  it  is 
jintbable  that  he  was.  His  temperate,  dig- 
nified, and  lii^di-minded  bearinp:,  in  so 
l)C(Miliar  a  situation,  cannot  be  suiricifuily 
ttiimiri;<l.  Nor  doe«.  it  appear  that  his  clo- 
«pient  discf)urse  was  without  u  pood  result; 
for  thiiu^'h  s(»uu>  nitH>ked,  and  b(»mc  procros- 
tiiijil4'il.  y«rt  iiihcrs  believed;  amnnpst  whom 
w:is  l)i(iuy>ius  the  Arcopa^ite,  who  has  been 
ri'[.rt'^i>nted  as  Bishop  of  Atliens.  The  his- 
t(iry  of  the  .Acts  uf  the  Apostles  states  (Acts 
xvii.  :2'2),  that  the  speaker  stood  in  the  midst 
of  Mars'  Hill.  HaviuR  c«»jne  up  from  the 
level  part  <  of  the  city,  and  lookinj?  towanis 
the  south,  lie  would  Ixdiold  on  one  side  the 
harbour  of  Pireus,  on  the  other  the  har- 
b'Hir  of  PhaliTum,  with  their  crowded 
arsenals,  tlieir  busy  workmen,  and  ^alhmc 
fleets.  Not  far  off,  in  the  ocean,  lay  the 
inland  of  Salaniis,  a  spot  sai'red  to  the  free- 
dom of  (ireece.  'J'ln?  apostle  ha<l  only  to 
turn  to  the  ripfht,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  small 
1^1 1  roJehratPd  hiU  wJiere  DmiObthenes  and 
oUier  dlsUngiuhhed  orators  were  wont  IQ 


mldress  t)ic  Atlienians.  Before  him  lay  tlM 
crowded  city,  studded  with  memorials  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  and  exhibiting  die 
highest  acrhievements  of  art.  On  his  left, 
beyond  the  walls,  was  tlie  Academy,  with  its 
groves  of  piuc  and  olive  trees,  its  temples, 
its  statues,  and  its  fountains;  near  which 
I'lato  ha<l  n>sidcd  and  taught  Bat  the 
most  interesting  id>ject  lay  on  the  apostle's 
right  hand :  on  the  hill  of  the  Aeropolii, 
were  clnsti'rtMl  together  monuments  of  srt 
and  national  religion,  such  as  no  other  spot 
on  earth  has  ever  borne,  consisting  of  mag- 
nificent temples  of  l^entelicon  marble ;  thie 
justly-famed  Tarthenon,  adorned  with  the 
finest  sculpture,  fn^m  the  hand  of  Phidias ; 
and  the  statue  of  Pallas  Promachos,  whieb 
t')wered  so  high  above  the  odier  buddings, 
that  her  plume  and  spear  were  seen  far  off 
upon  the  sea.  The  court  of  Areopagus  was 
one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  honouretl,  not 
only  iu  Athens,  but  in  all  Greece,  and,  in- 
deed, in  tlie  ancient  world;  for,  on  aecoimt 
of  its  equity  and  beneficial  influence,  foreign 
states  sometimes  sought  its  verdict.  AVhen 
Greece  became  subject  to  Rome,  much  of 
its  influence,  if  not  its  eqnity,  was  lost 
The  origin  of  tlic  court  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Grecian  history.  At  first, 
the  members  were  essentially  aristocratic; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  persons  of  blame- 
less ])ersunal  conduct  seem  to  have  been 
eligible  to  the  appointment.  The  preciie 
thiie  when  it  peribhed  cannot  well  be  deter- 
mined; but  it  is  certain  that  in  later  periods 
its  members  ceased  to  be  uniformly  distin- 
guished by  blameless  manners. 

The  functions  of  tlie  court  were  divided 
into  six  classes : — I.  Judicial.  II.  Political. 
111.  PoUce.  IV.  Religious.  V.  Edacational. 
VI.  (only  partial)  Financial. 

Its  strictly  religious  functions  extended 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrifices; 
having  to  keep  the  religion  of  the  state  free 
from  foreign  elements. 

AUETA8  (G.),  the  name  of  several  North 
Arabian  petty  kings,  one  of  whom  (it  may  be 
tlie  third)  lived  in  the  days  of  Pan],  and 
possessed,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  Syria,  with 
the  city  of  Damascus,  whose  goremor  or 
etlinarch,  iu  his  desire  to  gratify  the  Jews, 
kept  watc^h  day  and  night  in  that  eity,  in 
order  to  apprehend  the  apostle,  who,  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  his  feUow-beliererBi,  es- 
caped under  the  shadows  of  night 

Aretas  was  father-in-law  to  Herod  Antipas, 
who  repudiated  his  daughter;  on  which,  Are- 
tas, declaring  war,  defeated  Antipas,  when 
Tiberius  interfered.  The  death  of  that  em- 
peror, however,  seems  to  have  given  Aretas 
an  opportunity  for  making  himself  master 
of  Damascus. 

AKIKI.  (II.  lion  of  God),  a  symbolical  re- 
preseutatit)n  of  Jemsalem,  as  appean  fnirr. 
Isa.  xxix.  7,  8,  in  which  Ariel  is  identified 
wi\\\  >Vovni\  Tiion.    ln^  Stm.  TxiiL  30,  the 
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the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  but 
«•  Birket  Israil,  Israel's  PooL  The 
nctremity  of  the  Pool  lies  so  near  the 

»  to  allow  between  the  two  only  a 
eh  eondacts  from  Stephen's  Gate  to 
que.    The  street  which  runs  north 

Pool  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
■  Oate,  between  the  heights  of  Beze- 
ICoriahy  is  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Way 
w,  along  which  the  risiter  is  pointed 
lUings  and  spots  which  call  to  mind 
rings  of  Jesus  as  he  was  led  from 
t  to  execution.  On  the  right  as  you 
)phen*s  Oate,  is  the  house  of  Anna, 
le  mother  of  our  Lord  is  said  to 
m  bom.  Farther  on  in  the  same 
,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
die  mosque,  is  what  is  termed  Pi- 
oae  (now  the  residence  of  the  Turk- 
mor),  with  the  apartment  in  which 
m  clad  with  a  robe  of  purple  and  de- 
tfae  pretended  king  of  the  J  e  ws.  They 
V  the  spots  where  Jesus  sat  bound, 
18  the  judgment-seat,  and  where  the 
'  thorns  was  woven.  The  flight  of 
bra  the  palace  of  Pilate,  down  which 
oar  went  bearing  his  cross,  called 
rta, '  holy  ladder,'  is  now  in  Home, 
irate  building  next  to  the  celebrated 
St.  John  Lateran.  On  the  other  side 
reet  is  the  chamber  in  which  Christ 
o  have  been  scourged;  formerly  a 
reb,  now  a  stable  for  the  governor's 

Farther  on,  near  the  steps,  stands 

where  Pilate  pointed  out  Jesus  to 
pie  with  the  words,  *  Behold  the 
Still  farther,    you  see  the  places 
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where  the  Bedeemer  thrice  fell  under  the 
weight  of  his  cross,  where  he  met  Mary 
coming  from  a  cross  street,  where  Simon 
of  Cyrene  relieved  him  of  his  burden,  and 
where  he  said  to  the  matrons  of  Jerusalem, 
*  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves 
and  your  children.*  Beyond  these  spots  is 
tlie  house  shown  as  that  of  the  *  rich  man,' 
the  palace  of  Herod  (north  of  the  street), 
and  the  house  of  the  holy  Veronica  who 
wiped  from  the  brow  of  Jesus  blood  and 
sweat  with  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
thereon  imprinted  witli  an  indelible  likeness 
of  the  Lord.  Thence  you  reach  the  judg- 
ment-gate, now  built  up  with  a  stone  wall. 
'The  general  direction  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  is 
'probably  correct,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive 
that  memory  and  tradition  could  have  trans- 
mitted in  BO  many  cases  the  exact  spots  on 
which  these  events  took  place,  during  the 
troubles  and  obliterating  causes  which  en- 
sued not  long  after  the  Saviours  death, 
though  it  must  not  be  denied  tliat  the  warai 
affections  of  the  Jewish  heart  were  eminently 
fitted  to  retain  a  hold  on  recollections  which 
love,  grief,  and  religion  combined  to  make 
dear  and  venerable. 

The  elevation  formed  by  Bezetha  and 
Moriah  runs  forward  southwardly  to  a  point, 
forming  the  ancient  Ophel,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Tyro- 
pcBon,  as  steep  but  not  so  deep.  On  the 
surface  Ophel  is  flat  It  ends  just  above 
the  Fountain  of  Siloam,  in  a  cliff  from  40 
to  50  feet  high. 

The  present  walls  which  surround  tlie 
city  were,  according  to  an  inscription  in 
Arabic  found  on  the  Jaffa  Gate,  built  in  the 
048th  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  is  1542  A.  D., 
at  the  command  of  the  sultan  Solymau. 
They  are  provided  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  outer  wa!l,  varying  with  the  elevation  or 
sinking  of  the  surface,  rises  to  from  20  to 
50  feet  m  heighL  At  the  north-east  comer 
and  along  a  part  of  the  northern  side,  a 
broad  and  deep  trench  has  been  dug. 

The  city  has  four  gates,  one  towards  each 
quarter  of  the  world.  On  the  western  side, 
near  the  end  of  the  Tyropceon,  is  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  termed  also  the  Bethlehem  and  the 
Pilgrim  Gate.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
Bab  el-Khalil  (Hebron  Gate).  These  names 
it  has  gained  because  the  roads  from  these 
three  places,  along  which  most  pilgrims  reach 
Jerasalem,  find  &eir  termination  there.  It 
consists  of  a  massive  quadrangular  tower. 
The  Damascus  Gate  is  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  northern  wall.  Through  this  Gate 
pass  those  who  travel  to  Damascus,  and  ge- 
nerally towards  the  north.  It  is  more  richly 
adorned  than  the  rest,  and  hence  has  among 
the  native  population  t]ae  Tiam«  ol  "B^  ^« 
Amnd  (Gate  of  PillaroV    On  ii^*  «ttX«Kk 
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In  this  ark  wore  dopositcd  tlip  I  wo  t!il»los  of 
testimony*  nttindy,  the  stones  on  wliirh  t)io 
decalopfiie  or  ten  coinmnndni.^iits  were  in- 
s..TnuHl.  *  Ami  llicre  1  will  nirrt  with  tin.'.*' 
(Jeht>vuh  is  describcii  as  prDiiiisiiit;),  *aiifl 
1  will  coniinniie  with  thre  froiri  nbi»vr  the 
inorcy-}?enl,  from  betwei-n  the  twt)  rhi>riihini<i, 
fif  uYI  things  which  I  will  givi>  tJirc  in  imhi- 
niandinciunnto  the  chililrtMi  nf  I*!iaer(  KxjmI. 
XXV.  10,  «r7.  Deul.x.  1.  Numb.  vii.  Ml.  Ps. 
xrix.  1 ).  The  Holy  of  holit'S  in  the  tabemnrle 
uml  in  the  temple  was  the  appointed  place 
fi)r  this  cln^st,  which,  however,  was  sometimes 
carried  with  the  troops,  ns  a  protmion  in 
battle ;  and,  iu  ron<iMiiiciire,  o«:ce  fell  into 
the  blind s  nf  tin*  1 'nil i  -tin."*,  who,  liowi'vcr, 
i." stored  it  to  the  Israelin-s  (1  Sam.  iv.  :{; 
sttf, ;  v.  I  ;  xiv.  1^).  The  ark  was  in  the 
ki'opincr  «»f  the  hijih  priest,  and  tindiT  the 
siici'iul  c.ire  of  Levites  appointed  for  the  pjir- 
juj>L'.  No  line  mi;?lit  beh(dd  or  touch  it; 
hiid  it  wivi  llirrtrforc,  diiriiifj  the  jonrneys 
ill  the  wildi-rnr'.-s,  carefully  ovcred  (Nnnd>. 
iii.  Ml;  iv.  -l);  on  which  aeronnt  Uzzrh, 
whi':i  ho  rii>h]y  took  hold  of  the  ark,  as  it 
shook,  apparently  iu  danger  of  fallni?,  on 
bi'in;*  transported  from  fjibi.'ab.  was  smbb  nly 
stnirk  dead  (2  Snni.  vi.  It).  The  nrl: 
perished  »n  the  destrn.'ti«»n  i-f  Solomoii'.4 
tiMiiple ;  ami  the  temple,  built  nfier  the  Daby- 
ioniim  captivity,  had  its  Holy  of  Lolies  empty. 
The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  !)). 
rtntes,  in  agreement  with  this,  that  within 
the  temple  there  was  no  image  of  pod-s 
merely  a  vacant  chamber  and  em])ty  njy  :- 
lerirs.  AecoriUnjj  to  Jlcb.  ix.  4,  thi're  was 
in  this  coifer,  besides  the  tiiblcr;  of  covenant, 
the  polden  pot  tliat  ha<I  manna,  a.^  well  ns 
Aitron'.a  rod  that  budded.  j)iit,  in  1  Kii:."4 
(viii.  i)),  it  is  said  there  was  nothint^  in  tit.- 
ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone.  Tn  Kxod. 
xvi.  .'11,  and  Numb.  xvii.  10,  it  is  statiMl  that 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  stnD'were  lai<I 
before  the  ark,  to  be  kept  for  tokens.  I'he 
contrariety  which  some  liavc  found  in  these 
])assaj;es  wc  do  not  see.  Not  to  insist  thnt  the 
Jlebr.^w  particle  rcnderr-d  'before'  may  j-ijf- 
nify  with  in  t  we  remark  that  the  interior  of  the 
ark  was  the  suitable  place  for  preservinj^ 
these  memorials,  which  mo-st  probably,  ther-  - 
fore,  were  sooner  or  later  d<  posited  then-in; 
and,  thonpb  the  mnnna  and  the  rod  were  not 
found  within  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
it  does  not  foIl«}W  tliat  they  had  not  been 
there  at  an  earlier  p-iriod.  The  changes  of 
locality  that  the  ark  underwent,  and  the 
hostile  hands  into  which  it  carao,  are  snfll- 
cient  to  oeconnt  for  variations  as  to  its 
contents.  The  wonder  is  tliat  the  decalo^n^ 
should  have  remained  in  the  ark  till  the 
days  of  Solomon;  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  had  not  a  sacred  awe  sur- 
lonnded  and  prnarded  its  receptacle. 

A  cloud  rested  on  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  bj  whose  ri'sini^s  and  sinkings 
ibe  JouTDejS'  of  the  Israelites  were  deter- 


mined (Kxod.  zl.  34,  $eq.).  In  Ler.  ztL9^ 
K),  Aaron  is  directed  to  bum  incense  on 
liis  np]irf»ach  to  God.  who  wyuld  appear  hi 
the  cloud  which  hence  arose,  covering  tha 
mercy-seat.  This  spot,  between  tha  cheru- 
bim, Jewish  tradition  named  the  SheUnafa, 
or  special  residence  of  Oo<l;  add inp,  that  here 
he  dwelt  perpetually ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
authorities  do  no  more  than  authorise  the 
couelnsiou  thnt  it  was  only  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  in  no  permanent  cloud,  that  God 
promi<$ed  to  revenl  his  will. 

The  Holy  of  liolies  was  a  dark  chamber, 
into  which  no  li<;fht  could  penetrate ;  thus 
symbolising  the  hidden  and  mysterious  na- 
ture of  the  Almi'/hty,  'unapproachable  and 
full  of  plory ;'  dark  by  that  excess  of  light 
which  is  his  essence;  dark  and  invisible  to 
man.  Yet  this  mysterious  Being  watches,  in 
his  own  sempitcnml  light,  over  his  law,  and 
tlierefore  over  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  which  is  conducted  on  strict  general 
principles,  whose  appliciition  is  superin- 
tentled  and  softened  by  mercy.  This  we 
understand  to  be  the  import  of  the  ark  hold- 
in  rj  tho  covenant  of  law,  covered  by  the 
mercy-seat,  and  ceaselessly  looked  upon  by 
the  cheniliim,  which  betoken  the  evcr-waka 
ful  eye  of  divine  Providenre. 

ABK  OF  THE  COVUN'ANT. 


The  ark  of  the  covenant,  tihe  ssoft  im- 
portant of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  ancient 
Isroelites,  is,  on  that  account,  placed  as 
tho  symbol  of  their  religion,  when  in  the 
aset>ndant,  on  the  title-page  of  this  vuk; 
while  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  represented 
by  a  female  with  a  harp,  and  the  destmotion 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  {Jvdma  tafia) 
appears  under  tho  figure  of  a  Tenermble  foot- 
worn Hebrew  exile ;  the  cross  in  the  centre 
shows  the  deliverance  anticipated  by  Juda- 
ism of  old,  and  tlie  hope  of  the  entire  wuild. 
1l\ic  axV,  Vve^e^  Ssx  vnuoL^K^kn.  ^vith  the 
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Bsny-test  (Caporeth,  io  Hebrew),  may  be 
regsitled  as  the  basb  of  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  this  emblem  came  from 
heathen  worship  into  the  Hebrew  ritual; 
whether  it  is  borrowed  and  adopted,  or 
suicilj  Mosaio  in  its  essential  character. 
The  originality  of  the  ark,  as  we  find  it  set 
lurth  by  Moses,  has  in  recent  times  been 
socnaously  contested. 


That,  among  seyeral  ancient  nations,  arks, 
or  holy  chests,  are  found,  admits  of  no 
question.  Special  weight  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  ark. 
Wilkinson,  speaking  of  a  painted  sculpture 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace-temple  of  Bamc- 
8e:i  in.  at  Medinet  Habu,  says  (iii.  280), 
*  In  the  lower  compartment  on  this  side 
of  the  temple,  is  a  procession  of  the  arks  of 
Aiiioun,  Mout,and  Chons  (the  Theban  triad) 
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vfaich  dio  king,  whose  ark  is  also  carried 
before  him,  comes  to  meet.  In  the  upper 
psrt  of  the  west  wall,  Barneses  bums  in- 
t  to  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  the  ark  is  then 
by  sixteen  priests  with  a  pontiff.' 
(▼ol.  ▼.  271,  teq.),  *  One  of  the  most 
iiaportant  ceremonies  was  the  procession 
d  shrines,  which  is  frequently  represented 
on  die  walls  of  the  temples.'  The  shrines 
were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy, 
the  other  an  ark  or-  sacred  boat.  This  wus 
carried  with  grand  pomp  by  the  priests,  who, 
supporting  it  on  their  shoulder  by  means  of 
li>ug  staves,  brought  it  into  the  temple, 
wliere  it  was  placed  on  a  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  luiglit 
be  performed  before  it.'  But,  in  the  hrst 
place,  the  contents  of  the  Egyptian  were 
altogether  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Hebrew 
ark.  Of  the  contents  of  the  former,  modesty 
forbids  as  to  speak  in  particulars ;  but  they 
refer  to,  and  are  symbolical  of,  the  procrea- 
tite  power  of  uatore ;  and,  accordingly,  these 
chests  are  found  employed  in  the  service  of 
those  divinities  by  which  the  power  is  sym- 
bolised, such  as  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus.  Most 
contraiy  was  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  was  designed  to  show 
the  iiitiDote  xmion  liiere  hud  been  formed 


between  God  and  his  people,  and  to  promote 
that  holiness  which  was  tiic  great  aim  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  Theu,  uolhiug  resembling 
the  mercy-seat  is  found  connected  with  the 
arks  of  heathenism,  though  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ark,  as  represeutiug  the  grace  aud 
goodness  of  God,  is  an  essential  m  the  same. 
The  idea  afforded  by  the  mercy-seat  as 
being  over  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  tlie 
spot  whence  special  manifestations  of  the 
divine  i)resenco  were  vouchsafed,  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  and  beautifid  tliat  can  bo 
conceived;  setting  forth,  as  it  does  veJ7 
strikingly,  especially  to  tlie  old  Hebrew 
mind,  which  was  very  familiar  with  symbo- 
lical teachings,  that  mercy  watches  over  the 
administration  of  justice,  if  not  to  qualify 
its  behests,  yet  to  moderate  its  sentences, 
and  temper  their  execution.  So  lofty  a 
moral  conception — so  wortiiy  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  tiie  gospel-'  *God  is 
a  Father,'  *  God  is  Love,'  we  >OQk  for  in  vain 
in  the  heathen  religions  eC  ;he  world.  Hero 
we  have  a  difference,  ^ot  of  form,  but  of 
essence. 

The  similarity  of  forja,  so  for  as  it  exists, 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  The 
Egyptian  rites  reqniied  a  c\vcsV,  bo  ^ajI  ^^ 
Hebrew:  hence  aro*H the tttsaxc^Aaxvtt*  't^ift 
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first  represented  tlie  land  of  Ejjrpt.  Water 
wiis  poured  into.  i3iia  chest  to  indicate  tlio 
fructify  in '^  principle  of  nature  —  a  furcible 
ftymbol  in  u  coiiulry  wlierc  the  i)i"escncc  of 
water  always  makes  the  earth  bud»  and  bear 
larj^e  inercasi'.  The  ark  of  Moses  etmtaiued 
t)u'  testimonies  of  the  Lonl,  which  nnist 
liftvj!  hei.«n  preserved  in  sunie  kind  of  box, 
and  could  have  been  bo  well  ^nninled  as  a 
token  to  posterity,  only  by  the  barred  eni- 
bli'nis  and  religious  awe  with  which  they 
were  advisedly  environed.  If,  however,  we 
«'Uter  into  particulars  re{;Hnlin{r  the  fonn  of 
tli*'  Kj^jptiitn  an«l  of  the  Mosaic  arks,  we  iind 
«.nat  dissiiuiliirilies.  A  sort  o(  sliip  was 
liii?  most  proiiiinent  featur'  in  the  fonuer,  of 
whii'h  there  is  n.»  trace  in  the  hitter.  On 
tliis  ship  was  borne  what  had  the  shape 
rather  of  an  altar  tlian  a  chest,  beiu;^  small 
and  hi'n'h ;  while  the  ark  of  ilie  covenant, 
whose  oriental  this  altar  is  suid  to  have  been, 
was  loup^  and  h)w.  To  tlie  Kp:}'ptiaii  altar 
wi;n'  attached  certain  lippires,  emblematical 
of  divine  powers;  but  they  aprreed  wilh  the 
Hebrew  chenibim  only  in  having  wings, 
which  particular  thfv  ^^liared  in  common  with 
hiniilar  symbols  found  in  Persia,  India,  and 
jiabylonia.  In  sliort,  this  Kgyptiaii  vessel 
is  so  diverse  in  form,  and  so  heter(.>geueou8 
in  sipruificance,  that  un  impartial  judge  may 
well  be  suriirised  tliat  it  shonld  have  been 
in  uny  way  iden tilled  with  the  Mosnic  ark. 
The  sole  point  of  resemblance  is,  that  both 
were  carried  by  i)oles — a  cin'uni>tance  to 
be  attributed  ti>  the  fact  that  Initli  had  to  be 
currird.  lUil  tlii-se  poles  were  not  jieculiar 
to  the  ark.  l>id  Moses  need  to  apply  to 
Kprypt  lor  so  mi.iiral  a  nu>thod  of  transport- 
ing the  :-n«'ri'd  vessels  of  Iiis  rt'lii;iuus  sys- 
tem ?  Nor  i:*  it  ut  all  pmbable  that  Moses 
Wf>uld  borrtiw  fmni  a  species  of  worship 
whieli  was  iin  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah,  tin*  circle  of  inniges  which  repre- 
sented tlie  fun<ian)ental  ideas  of  a  reli'^ion 
by  which  he  int«'nd«'d  to  weun  lln-m  from 
tlieir  Kg}'ptiaiL  nttuehinents,  und  rai>e  them 
into  Ml  iiMlependent,  us  w.ll  as  a.  monothe- 
ihtic  people. 

ARM  ( S.).  — ^This  part  of  iht?  human  body 
is  used  in  Scriptiin?  as  a  token  of  power, 
eith'-r  by  itself  or  with  some  additions.  Thus, 
in  Kxnd.  XV.  Hi,  we  read,  in  relation  to  tlie 
luiraele  at  the  Ileil  Sea,  '  By  the  greatness  of 
tYii:ie  unii  shall  the  (.'anannites  be  still  as  a 
stone'  (IN.  Ixxix.  11).  {Sometimes  the  idea 
IS  conveyed  by  tlie  terras  *high  ann'  (Ants 
xiii.  17);  so  we  tiiid  a  *  slrelihod-out  arm' 
(Dent.  V.  ITi ;  vii.  10).  Whence,  to  break  or 
cHt  off'  the  arm  is  to  injure,  punish,  or  hu- 
miliate ( 1  Hnm.ii.  81.  Jobxxii.l);  xxxviii.l.O). 

AllMAGKDUUN  (II.  the  mountain  of 
Mvffitidu), — Tlip  y)jace  is  generally  termed 
Megiddo  in  Scripture,  but  in  Kcv.  xvi.  10, 
Armageddon.  Megiddo  was  comprised  within 
the  territories  of  Issachar,  behmging,  how- 
crer,   to  MaiiObseh   (Josh/  zvii.  11),   and 


was,  in  ancient  times,  a  royal  eltr  of  tht 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  21.  Judg.  i.*27).  It 
lay  in  a  valley  (called  by  the  same  name) 
fonning  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Jeireel,  or 
Ksdraelon,  which  fqiread  out  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  base  of  Mount  Canuel 
('^  Cliron.  XXXV.  TZ).  In  Judg.  v  19,  men- 
tion is  made  nf  *  the  waters  of  Megiddo^' 
which  is  pnibably  a  poetic  term  for  'tba 
river  Kislion'  (*.il).  In  Megiddo  died  king 
Ahaziah  ('2  Kings  ix.  27)  :  here  alao  Jofiith 
was  sluin  in  battle  against  Necho,  king  of 
K;;ypt  ( 2  Chron.  xxxv.  24).  Solomon  had  it 
foitiiieil  AS  a  military  station,  and  the  key 
on  ihi'  side  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Northern 
I'ah  stine  (1  Kings  ix.  Ij).  Ilu  also  made 
it  a  sort  of  provincial  capital  (1  Kin^i 
iv.  12).  The  few  words  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Itevelation  have  given  occasion 
to  nnich  mysticism,  conjecture,  and  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Ilobinson  finds  Megiddo 
in  Lejjun,  the  Roman  Legio,  a  well-knoan 
and  intiMjrtant  place  in  tlie  first  centuries  ol 
onr  era. — Comp.  Zech.xii.  II. 

A  ItM  K  N I A  ( Ji  .h  ighland ) ,  a  celebrated  coun  • 
trv*,  nearly  triangular  and  elevated,  thrown  off 
to  the  north-west  by  Mount  Caucasus,  bar- 
ing  Tanms  on  the  west,  towanls  Asia  Minor, 
with  other  but  less  elevated  hills  towards 
Mesopotamia.  In  Armenia  is  Mount  Ararat, 
on  which  the  ark  is  recorded  to  have  settled 
after  the  flo(Hl.  Lying  as  a  centre  to  the 
Knxine,  the  Caspian,  and  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  it  would  be  drained  sooner  than 
oiher  parts,  and  afford  a  suitable  point  from 
which  the  new  race  of  men  might  diffuse 
themselves  over  the  earth.  These  moim- 
tains  are  rich  in  metals  and  precious  stones; 
their  vrgetaticm  is  thin  and  yioor ;  but,  whera 
water  is  fomid,  luxuriance  covers  the  land, 
csi)"cially  in  the  southeni  parts. 

Anucnia  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Diblc;  but  diflfereut  parts  of  it  are  tobefomid 
under  these  designati(ms :  —  I.  Ararat  (Gcii. 
viii.  4.  Isa.  xxxvii.  3t!J.  Jer.  li.  27).  11. 
To'^amiuli  ((ieu.  x.  3.  1  Chron.  i.  6.  Eiek. 
xxvii.  14).  The  Armenians  find  their  origin 
in  a  certain  Thorgouioss,  a  descendant  of 
Jaidiet.     III.  Minni  (Jer.  11.  27). 

As  behkg  a  high  central  conntry,  Armenia 
aflbrds  a  bed  for  several  great  rivers.  Here 
rive  the  Kuphratcs  and  the  Tigris;  here 
also  are  tlie  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Oihon), 
ns  Wi'11  as  those  of  the  Kur  or  Kir,  and  of 
the  Phasis  or  Pison.  Two  out  of  the  four 
rivers  nieiitioned  by  Moses  as  connected 
M-ith  the  (iarden  of  Eden,  are  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  the  other  rivers  are  foimd  in 
Armenia,  under  such  conditions  as  to  lix 
Kdcn  in  this  countr>-.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  ]ilaced  here,  somewhat  to  Uie  south- 
west of  Ararat,  and  to  the  north  nf  the  lake 
Arsissa  (Arje.Oi).  Great  objections,  how 
ever,  may  be  taken  to  this  view.  We  add  a 
briet  dc%:v:t'\\tV'vo\\  oi  \li«  country  around  tlis 
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luuned,  not  to  confirm  the  idea  of 
^  Eden,  but  to  nid  in  giving  the 
tme  conception  of  the  country. 
of  the  lake  is  fonned  by  bninciies 
.  Taurus,  in  somewhat  the  shape  of 
isin.  The  immense  extent  and  tron- 
f  its  caenilean  waters  giro  the  lake 
•ranee  of  a  sea  which  is  never 
f  storms.  Its  shores  are  clothed 
iars,  tamarisks,  myrtleSf  and  olean- 
d  many  venlont  islands,  inhabited 
liil  anchorets,  are  scattered  over  its 

5NI  (H.  my  cattle),  Saul's  first 
Jzpah,  who,  together  with  liis  bro- 
ihibosheth,  and  five  children  of 
Sanl's  daughter,  was,  at  the  rom- 
David,  mercilf*ssly  hung  on  a  hill, 
^ginning  of  barley  harvest,  by  the 
Che  Gibeonites,  who  had  deninnded 
r  executioners,  in  revenge  for  Saul's 
ition  and  efforts  to  root  out  the 
n  spite  of  the  truce  which  Joshua 
lad  made  with  tlie  Gibeonites  to  let 
.  Thas,  Saul's  misdeed  was  visited 
Udren.  It  is,  however,  not  possi- 
calpate  David,  who  ought  to  have 
influence  to  mitigate  the  animosity 
ibeonites ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid 
that  he  would  not  so  readily  have 
these  young  men  to  the  revengeful 
'  their  enemies,  had  tliey  not  been 
the  throne.  Good,  however,  comes 
Q ;  for  tiiis  disgraceful  transaction 
Aion  to  the  display  of  an  iustuncc  of 
love,  in  the  case  of  Iliz|mh,  which  is 
lUy  toM  as  it  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
firom  contrition  or  policy,  David 
e  corpses  of  the  yrmug  princes  in 
lily  sepulchre.  We  are  not  recori- 
his  deed  by  an  intimation  tliat  its 
ion  conciliated  the  divine  favour 
liis  looks  as  if  priestcraft  was  throw- 
il  over  tlie  atrocities  of  kingcraft 
xxi.). 

irecisc  nature  of  tlie  death  which 
nous  underwent,  it  is  not  cosy  to 
e.  Some  have  thought  that  they 
icified.  Crucifixion,  however,  has 
.  proved  to  be  a  Hebrew  punish- 
rhe  language  cnipl(»yed  is  not  un- 
what  is  implied  in  our  barbarous 
if  hanging;  but«))robably  the  passage 
Dothing  more  than  the  suspension 
ware  of  the  bodies  after  death.  See 
XT.  3  and  4. 

\  (L.),  among  the  residents  of  Pales- 
re  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  those 
trc  borne  by  other  warlike  nations  of 
;  is  highly  probable,  that  as  the 
18  had  obviously  long  enjoyed  a 
if  peace,  so  as  to  attain  to  the  high 
f  civilisation  of  whi(;h  they  were  pos- 
a  the  days  of  Moses,  so  bad  they 
|0  to  impress  on  BMrronnding  nations 
of  tiieir  power  by  achicvcweuta  in 


war,  for  which  they  must  have  been  in  part 
indebted  to  the  superiority  of  tlieir  anus.  Tu 
this  advantage  the  Israelites  could  hardly 
fail  to  partake,  as  well  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing skill  in  military  tactics,  which  naturally 
accompany  the  possession  of  superior  arms. 
To  diese  favourable  circumstances  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  owed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  facility  with  which  they  vanquished 
tlie  Canaanites,  and  got  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  even  as  Uie  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  the  immense  forces  of  the  Persian 
invader  were  driven  back  or  destroyed  by  a 
handful  of  well-armed  and  well-disciplined 
Greeks. 

Among  defensive  arms,  we  find  in  the 
Bible  mention  made  of  helmets  of  brass, 
but  scarcely  helmets  of  leather,  which  are 
used  by  tribes  in  a  lower  social  state  than 
was  that  of  tlie  Hebrews;  also,  the  sliield,  uf 
two  kinds,  the  smaller  and  the  larger,  the  la&t 
covering  the  whole  body.  The  extent  tu 
which  the  Israelites  were  given  to  war,  may 
be  inferred  from  two  facts:  1.  There  arc  in 
Hebrew  four  words,  each  of  which  signifies  a 
shield  of  some  kind.  II.  The  shield  formed 
a  part  of  even  their  religious  poetry  and  their 
ordinary  figiures  of  speech :  *  I  am  tliy  shield,' 
God  is  represented  as  saying  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  1);  and  God's  faitlifulness  is,  in 
Ps.  xci.  4,  declared  to  be  '  the  shield  and 
buckler'  of  the  righteous  man.  Eminent 
persons  wore  coats  of  moil,  made  commonly 
of  brass,  which  covered  tlie  upper  and  lower 
port  of  the  body ;  leaving,  however,  occasion 
for  greaves,  as  a  defence  to  tlie  legs,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  gorget,  or 
special  protection  to  the  chest  and  throat 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  4,  teq.  38).  Whether  tlie  ar- 
mour were  niwle  of  scales  or  plates,  it  di<l 
not  fail  to  leave  oi)enings  at  the  joints, 
through  which  fatal  wounds  were  given 
(1  Kings  xxii.  34). 

Among  offensive  weapons  we  specify  tlie 
sword,  which  hung  on  the  left  side,  sus- 
pended frt)m  a  belt  It  was  kept  in  a  scab- 
bard, and  was  often  double-edged.  The 
Itoman  dagger  was  introduced  at  a  late 
l)eriod,  and  was  tlie  instrument  of  those 
Sicarii,  dagger-bearers,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  plundered 
and  destroyed  so  atrociously.  The  spcor, 
and  the  lance  also,  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  children  of  Israel.  They  were  held 
in  the  hand,  and  only  thrown  on  favourable 
occasions.  They  had  a  wooden  handle  with 
a  short  pike  at  its  end.  Then  tliere  were 
bows  and  arrows  for  destroying  human 
beings  at  a  distance,  which  were  employed 
also  in  hunting.  The  bow  was  either  of 
hard  wootl  or  of  brass.  Its  size  was  some- 
times such  as  to  require  great  strength  for 
bending  it  When  not  wanted  for  actual 
use,  it  was  borne  in  a  quiver  made  of  leaOiei^ 
which  the  modem  OtWnU^*  %\i\rpatv>a^  % 
girdle.      Came*  or  teed  luxuMaaft^   «xik(«v 
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t7liicli  wore  sometimes  dipt  in  poison  (P». 
xxxviii.  2.  Job  vi.  -1),  or  wrupppil  round 
with  iiifliimniablf!  malerials,  luiil  bet  un  lire: 
wlu-ure,  Kph.  vi.  10,  'Qiifnirh  tlu*  liirry  durts' 
(I's.  vii.  14).  Tlif-rc  in  in  Kzck.  xxxii.  '27 
11  tnire  of  the  custom  of  buryin;;  tlicir  arms 
v.iili  (loccascil  warriurs.  L'upliin^il  anus  of 
■ll.ttin^ni^beil  wiirriorH  niif;ht  bi'  suspended 
iu  th»-  lomple  (1  Cliron.  xxvi.  27),  or  ihey 
wero  burnt  in  a  lioiip  (K/.ck.  xxxiz.  0;. 
*  Houses  of  annour'  were  hoi  upart  to  hold 
uniis  in  reodinosi  for  usi-  ^lsa.  xxii.  i<; 
xxxix.  2). 

Lamentable  is  the  fact  to  thoifc  wlio  love 
iMid  strivo  to  miike  peace,  ilmt  to  no  part  of 
ihn  poffe,  not  even  Ui  that  whirh  is  ttnued 
k  ill-red,  of  ancient  historj",  can  we  turn  with- 
Diit  being  met  by  images  and  inslruincnt.s  of 
direful  war.  Such  tilings  are  written  for, 
not  our  example,  but  warning,  since  we 
are  followers  of  *  the  Prince  of  l*eace;'  and 
in  proportion  as  the  government  is  on  bis 
hlioulders,  will  wars  become  less  frequent, 
till  men  shall  once  and  for  ever  '  beat  tlieir 
swonls  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  i)rtming-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
a  sword  against  nation,  but  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  nmler 
his  own  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid;  for  the  moutli  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it'  (Mic.  iv.  W,  4). 

AUNON  (H.  eUnwl  light),  a  stream  on 
the  nortli-eastem  part  of  tlie  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  rising  iu  the  liighlands  of 
Western  Arabia,  anciently  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Amorites,  on  tlie 
soutli,  and  the  Moabites.on  the  north  (Numb, 
xxi.  1'3 ).  At  a  later  period,  it  was  tlie  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  llebn*w  possessions,  and 
of  tiie  tribe  of  lieuben,  to  whom  tliis  country 
was  assigned  on  the  division  of  the  land 
(Dent.  iii.  Ki).  On  the  heights  of  Amon, 
and  probably  on  its  banks  there  were 
anciently  towns  and  cities :  here  lay  Aroer 
( 2  Kings  X.  30.  Numb.  xxi.  28.  Jer.  xlviii. 
20).  When  the  snow  melts  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  Amon  overflows  its  banks,  and 
bears  away  broken  rocks  and  trees  in  its 
rapid  and  violent  current.  On  its  banks 
ore  here  and  there  found  patches  of  herbage, 
and,  in  the  deep  valley  which  it  waters,  good 
pasture  grounds. 

AKPAl)  (P.),  a  city  of  SjTia,  of  whose  ex- 
act locality  nothing  is  known.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  conjunction  wiUi 
Ilainath  and  Damascns,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  warrant  tlie  conclusion,  tliat  it  was 
a  place  of  strength  and  note  (2  Kings  xviii. 
34). 

AliPHAXAD  (n.iooihaayer  or  Chaldann), 
the  third  son  of  Shem,  bom  two  years  after 
the  flood:  he  is  said  to  liave  lived 43H  years. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-live,  he  is  recorded  to 
have  had  a  son  named  Salah  (Gen.  x.  22  ; 
xL12,rj,  1  Chron.i.  17,18).  By  Joscpbus 
he  ia  cMlled  the  fiUber  ot  thc^haldiDpaiis.    Ho 


ii:is  biTu  thought  to  be  the  foondn  of  tha 
province  of  Arrapachiti8,inNortheni  AwyriA; 
ami  tJie  names  with  which  he  ie  uiociAted 
in  the  register  of  nations  (Gen.  z.)  seem  to 
give  support  to  this  idea :  these  names  we 
Klaui  ( Klymais),  Assnr  (Assyria),  Lad  (Lj- 
dial,  Aram  (Svria). 

AKUOGANCY  (L.  Uikmff  to  oHe'a^lf)  is 
the  ]ii;;h  and  lofty  bi>aring  of  one  who  thinks 
Well  of  himself.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes 
1 1  ride,  excellence,  pomp,  and  hence  haughti- 
ness and  arrogance,  or  assumption.  Ano 
gancy  is  put  with  pride  in  Prov.  viii.  18.  Jer. 
xlviii.  2!>,  thus  illustrating  the  mesning. 

AliT  (L.). — In  the  practical  arts  of  life, 
th<!  Hebrews  made,  in  each  period  of  their 
hi>tor>',  such  attainments,  and  exhibited  snrfa 
progress,  as  tlicir  degree  of  culture  gare  »•• 
s(ui  to  expect;  nor  are  there  any  grounds 
for  thinking,  that,  if  they  did  not  exeel,  diej 
stood  much  inferior  to,  tlie  most  eiTilised 
eastern  nations.  But  for  excellenee  in  the 
fine  arts  they  were  by  no  means  distia- 
guislied.  Palestine  is  a  land  of  recoUection8» 
not  of  monuments:  its  monoments  wen 
never  any  thing  else  than  solemn  tnths  and 
great  historical  events.  As  it  had  no  Olym- 
pus, so  it  had  no  Jupiter  and  no  Venos. 
lt»  ideal  was  holiness;  its  God  was  spirit 
and  truth. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  not  wholly  strangen 
to  the  land.  In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  beheld 
in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  die 
achievements  of  a  high  civilisation,  whidi 
yet  remain  to  astonish,  gratify,  and  improre 
mankind.  But  the  employments  in  whidi 
the  Hebrews  were  engagnl  were  little  fitted 
to  moke  tbcm  skilful  in  the  imitative  arts. 
Moses,  indeed,  brought  up  as  he  was  in  the 
Pharoahs'  court,  may  have  gained  both  tasie 
and  judgment  in  the  highest  prodnetions  of 
its  culture;  and  his  mind  could  not,  even  in 
a  merely  artistic  direction,  have  been  without 
influence  on  bis  people;  but  his  powers wne 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  a  far  higher 
work,  and  he  could  do  litde  moie  for  art 
tlion  infuse  somewliat  of  its  spirit  into  his 
religious  ordinations.  Certainly,  the  long 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  ere  Canaan  was 
entered,  and  tlie  dying-out  of  the  generatioa 
tliat  were  iu  Egypt,  must  have  tended  to 
weaken  any  impressions  which  the  fine  arts 
of  Egypt  may  have  produced  on  the  minds  of 
tlie  rescued  tribes. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  souicci^ 
whence,  at  diflerent  periods  of  their  histoiy, 
the  Hebrews  must  have  derived  elements  of 
art,  and  means  of  the  higher  culture.  Lying, 
as  Palestine  df>es,  between  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  being,  in  con- 
sequence, in  the  great  high  road  along  wJiicfa 
commerce  traversed  in  its  passage  from  lbs 
East  to  the  West;  so,  doubtless,  it  partook 
of  the  cultivating  influenees  which  passed 
through  ito  territories.  Thu^  both  Babylonian 
and  l^OduWion  oil  ^oa  bi^os^  watUii  its 
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iMeh  :  nay,  Che  cqltnre  of  the  remote  East, 
in  iu  paistge  westward,  went  through  Pales- 
tine, and  ahcd  a  benign  iuflaence  as  it 
pasaed;  while,  after  having  made  itself  a 
home  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  Pho;nicia, 
it  came  back  again,  in  a  somewhat  new  form, 
from  tliat  neighbouring  land,  to  improve  the 
arts  and  refine  the  manners  of  the  Israelites.  It 
majnot  be  easy  to  follow  these  things  out  in 
detail,  anil  exhibit  them  in  actual  instances ; 
fi>r  thJe  Jewish  writers  speak  not  of  art,  but 
of  religion;  yet  enough  is  found  scattered 
through  their  pages  to  verity  their  general 
is^it,  «nd  to  give  us  reason  to  hold,  tliat 
ihongh,  with  the  exception  of  poetry,  the 
Hebrews  had  no  native  school  of  aii,  and 
derived  the  sources  of  their  earthly  culture 
mostly  from  foreign  quarters,  they  stood 
on  a  higher  platform,  in  regard  to  mere 
civiUsadon,  than  is  ordinarily  allowed. 

Poetry  is  found  in  a  flourishing  condition 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  snatches  of  poetry  are  to  be  seen 
in  ihe  earliest  portions  of  Uie  Biblical  nor- 
latives.  But  poetry  is,  in  all  nations,  the 
eazUast  form  which  the  excited  feelings  of  a 
people  aaaume. 

In  Hebrew  architecture  and  its  adjuncts, 
we  find  rudiments  of  art,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, Egypt  had  its  share  of  influence.  Tlie 
furmaiiou  of  the  tabernacle  must  have  re- 
•jnired  akill,  as  well  as  liberality ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  skill  is,  after  the 
Hebrew  manner,  ascribed  to  the  direct 
iuiqpiration  of  God :  — '  And  Moses  said 
aoU)  the  children  of  Israel,  See,  tlie  Lord 
haih  called  by  name  Bezalcel,  and  hiith  tilled 
hiffl  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
aaderstanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in 
a& manner  of  workmanship;  and  to  devise 
curioos  works,  to  work  in  go]d,  and  iu  silver, 
and  in  brae>«,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make 
lay  manner  of  .cunning  work ;  and  he  hath 
pu  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach,  both  he 
sad  Aholiab :  them  hath  he  filled  with  wis- 
dom of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work 
of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  work- 
man, and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and 
ia  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen'  (Exod. 
XXXV.  W).  Accordingly,  under  tlieir  aid 
and  direction,  was  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its 
useful  and  ornamental  appurtenances,  made. 
Nor  were  other  instruments  employed  in  the 
worship,  without  demands  on  the  resources 
of  art:  Che  candlestick  was  of  pure  gold,  with 
shaft,  branch,  bowls,  knops,  and  flowers, 
'all  beaten  work  of  pure  gold'  (Kxod.xxxvii. 
17,  scq.).  The  disturbed  and  warlike  period 
whidi  elapsed  alter  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan, 
was  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
fine  arts;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of 
l>avid  that  any  considerable  architectural 
project  was  entertained.  It:}  completion 
was  reserved  for  Solomon,  who,  hndlng  hiB 
naiive  resooites  insiUSdent,  bad  rocoune 


to  Phosnician  art,  and,  applying  to  the  king 
of  Tyre,  on  the  express  ground  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  artists,  wus  supplied  by  that 
monarch,  not  only  with  cedar  wood  for  his 
temple  and  his  ])alace,  but  also  with  work- 
men to  superintend  the  construction  of 
those  grand  buildings.  Special  mention  is 
matle  of  one  Hiram,  *  out  of  Tyre,'  whose 
father  was  a  worker  iu  brass,  and  was  him- 
self *  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
aud  cunning  to  work  all  works  iu  brass.' 
This  person  made  a  variety  of  splendid 
articles  for  the  temple  worship,  enumerated 
in  I  Kings  vii.  13,  scq. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  form  likenesses  or  repre- 
sentations of  living  beings.  Images  for  wor- 
ship it  was  that  they  were  pnihibited  to 
make.  The  furmation  of  the  chenibim 
(Exod.  XXV.  18,  scq,  1  Kings  vi.  23,  seq.), 
under  the  directions  of  Moses  and  Solomon, 
suffices  to  show,  that  tlic  imitative  arts  wore 
not  disallowed  or  uuknown ;  and  the  skill 
required  in  this  work  was  by  no  means 
bmoll.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  littlu  in 
this  to  communicate  a  general  impulse ;  for 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  once  made, 
were  made  for  ages,  nor  were  biniilar  con- 
structions allowed  iu  other  parts  of  tlic 
country.  Indeed,  tlic  spirituiUity  of  Mosa- 
iam,  as  compared  with  the  religious  systems 
of  tlie  classic  nations,  was  hostile  to  mere 
art;  for  tliough  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  wus 
a  distinct  personality,  and  so  might  more 
easily  have  been  represented  to  the  eye  than 
the  abstractions  of  heathen  pantheism,  yet 
was  Jehovah  recognised  as  invisible,  un- 
known, and  infinite,  while  the  sensuous 
affections  of  tlie  religiously  untutored  Greek 
gave  form,  shape,  body,  motiun,  and  a 
sort  of  life,  to  tlie  unreal  and  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  his  own  teeming  brain.  Moses 
wisely  kept  his  i)eoplo  apart  from  tlie  fasci- 
nations of  this  pantheism  of  marble  aud 
fleifying  of  external  beauty:  had  he  not 
done  so,  tlie  retention  and  preser>'ation  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  uuity  would, 
on  tlie  port  of  the  Hebrews,  have  bccu  even 
more  diflicnlt  tlian  they  actually  found  it. 
As  it  was,  they  could  not,  during  ages,  with- 
stand the  appeal  to  their  senses  made  by  tlie 
idolatrous  forms  and  images  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations;  nor  was  it  till  afier  tliey  had 
been  dis(;iplined  by  suficring,  aud  had  re- 
ceived lessons  from  the  anti-image  worship 
of  Persia,  tliat  they  fully  grew  up  to  the 
height  of  their  own  monotlieism,  and,  with  a 
deep  aud  laudable  hatred  of  external  objects 
of  veneration,  would  not  endiue  ui  Jerusa- 
lem even  the  likeness  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, that  was  borne  on  the  standards  of 
the  army.  A  palace,  which  Herod  tlie 
tetrarch  Jiad  built  at  Tiberias,  was  destroyed 
by  tlio  uuihorities  of  the  place,  hecanfia  \^ 
had  in  it  figures  o|  Viving  cie«it»x«a. 

Iu  tlic   later  periods  oi  3em^  \C%»\ar^^ 
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Grecian  art  pniiicrl  sonic  {lr;jroo  of  arcep- 
niicc,  esp'.'L'iulIy  uiMlcr  the  swaiy  of  \hn  bulf- 
luMillu'iii.-h  and  siili;ni]uurjO>inj^  llfni'l.-*, 
who  mlonird  scvorul  cities  of  ruUstino  wiili 
f;\niniisia,  public  hutlis.  porticuc.^,  und  tlica- 
trrs.  But  I'liu'uiclau  ai  cliitfctiire,  wliii-h  wns 
nlnli'd  to  ihc  K^^ptiim,  was  noi  tlnreby 
alto'^otiu'r  tiii])pros>L>d ;  fur,  in  the  Itublunical 
works,  uirntioa  is  inude  of  the  Tyriau  win- 
dow, the  Tyrian  portii-o,  &r. 

Tliere  arc  few  traces  of  jxiiulin!?,  as  an 
imitative  art,  in  Jewi:.h  histor}-.  hi  Kzoki«d 
(X.  11)  is  found  a  passa^^e  whidi  would 
::ive  thi!  idea  that  the  painted  idols  of  K^ypt 
iiiid  found  arti»ts  and  worshippers  in  Jmi- 
.■i.dein.     Coinp.  Kzck.  xxiii.  11,  sctf. 

AUTAXKJtXES  (1».  nirfhttf  king,  A.M. 
MJiU;  A.C.  0-J2;  V.  ^rXI),  a  title  of  hon<.ur 
fif  a  kin^  of  Persia,  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv. 
7,  !s,  who  appears  to  have  been  IVeudo 
Smordis,  or  Sinerdis  the  false.  This  name 
has  been  assi^jned  to  him  in  conse<]uen(re  of 
lis  having  assumed  to  bo  a  son  of  Cynis, 
:itid  bn)lher  of  Canibyses.  He  was  in  reality 
II  inupriis  or  priest,  who  gained  the  throne 
by  a  conspiracy  of  the  sacerdotal  oriler  in 
his  favour.  His  rei;;;n,  which  did  not  last 
lor  eight  full  months,  fell  bniween  C'anihy- 
Fes  and  Dariu!*,  son  of  I  lysta^pes.  To  this 
monarch,  lluhum  and  his  associated  Sama- 
riun  colonists  aildressLd  a  letter,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  the  kiug  to  stop  the  biiild' 
ill','  of  what  they  term  •  llic  nrb-dlious  nud 
bad  city* — Jerusalem  —  on  the  allegation 
Mint,  if  it  were  completed,  the  Jew^  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute,  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  IVrsinuSjon  the  wi*st 
Hide  Jordan,  would  <'ome  to  an  end.  An 
edict  was  accordingly  issued  by  Artaxorxes, 
forbiilding  the  continuance  of  the  labours 
of  the  restored  Isnw'lites,  on  the  f:rouud 
that  researches  into  the  archives  of  I'ersia 
bad  proved  Jenisaleni  to  have  been  of  old 
given  to  insurrection  and  rebellion :  '  Then 
cx-ased  the  work  of  llic  house  of  God,  whirli 
is  at  Jerusalem:  so  it  ceased  unto  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persio.' 

There  is  often  a  great  dissimilarity  between 
tlie  names  of  oriental  si>venrign8,  as  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  as  tlicy  are  presented  by 
profane  history.  This  fact  has  been  pleaded 
against  the  Scriptures  witln)ut  rea-ou.  In 
non-biblical  authorities,  the  names  of  eastern 
kings,  princes,  and  satraps,  vary.  Kven  at 
the  present  day,  there  is  not  in  any  one 
l^urojieau  country  nn  established  mode  of 
writing  oriental  names.  The  Greeks  adapted 
Knstem  names  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
their  euphonic  language,  and  so  jjroduced 
changes  almost  as  great  as  their  own  names 
have  undergone  in  the  clipping  proci-ss  of 
French  pronunciation.  Then  what  in  mo- 
dem times  has  Wen  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
proves,  with  the  advam-e  of  knowledge,  to  be 
an  honorary  distinction,  a  patronymic,  or  a 
title  ofoJBce. 


Another  Artaxerzes,  king  of  Peniii  if 
found  in  Kzra  vii.  ],  who  is  held  bj  nKMt 
modem  authorities,  as  well  ts  by  Joaeptuu, 
to  bo  Xerxes,  successor  of  Darias  Hystespes, 
rendered  famous  by  his  wars  in  Greece 
(  A 11  AH  I-  F.  R  u  s ) .  (!)  thers,  however,  have,  not 
without  some  solid  grounds,  held  that  this 
monarch  was  Artaxerxes,  surnamed,  from  a 
slight  defomiity,Longiniaua8  ( long-handed). 

This  sovereign,  however,  issued,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  a  decree  which  wai 
very  favourable  to  the  Jcwt^,  and  which,  oo 
the  universal  prineijde  of  paganism,  thai 
evrr>-  peojile  had  their  own  gofls,  permitted 
tlie  iNraeliies,  who  yet  remained  in  Asia,  to 
return  ii:to  their  native  country;  canying 
with  them  *  the  silver  and  gold  which  the 
king  and  his  councillors  have  freely  offeied 
unto  the  (rod  of  Israel,  whose  habitation  b 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  all  the  silver  and  gold 
which  thou  ( Kzra)  canst  fmd  in  all  the 
province  of  Babylon,  with  the  free-will  offer- 
ing of  the  people,  for  the  house  of  their 
God,*  buying  with  tlie  money  bullocks,  rams, 
iSce.  for  i^acritice,  and  taking  *  the  Tesseli 
also  that  are  given  thee  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  thy  God :  and  whatsoever  more 
shall  be  needful  for  tlio  hou;>e  of  tliy  God. 
bestow  it  out  of  the  king*s  treasnre-hnnse.* 
The  reason  assigneil  intimates  that  this 
liberal  treatment  resulted  from  fear:  probably 
Si  >me  great  national  disaster  had  been  averted, 
as  it  was  thoughl,  by  tlie  aid  of  Ezra's  God; 
*  for  why  should  there  be  wrath  against  the 
realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons?'  That  thia 
edict  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  rationil 
attachment  to  religious  liberty  may  be  safely 
eoneluded  fn)m  the  fact,  that  the  monanrh, 
like  tt  true  eastern  despot,  empowered  Ezra 
to  punish  all  who  would  not  *  do  iLe  law  of 
thy  God  and  the  law  of  the  king,'  with 
eonliscation  of  goods,  imprisonmeut,  banish- 
ment, and  even  death. 

A  third  Artaxerxes  is  found  in  Neb.  ii.  1, 
who  is  alb)wed  to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanns 
(A.M.  0OK4;  A.C.  4(11;  V.  474),  son  and 
successor  of  X«.^rxcs,  omitting  the  brief  nsor* 
pation  of  Artabau.  He  is  named  by  auticipa- 
ti'Mi  in  Kzra  (vi.  14),  and  termeil  by  an  error 
of  the  copyist,  king  of  Babylon,  in  Nehemiab 
(xiii.  0 ).     lie  reigned  thirty-nine  years. 

Nehemiah,  being  cup-bearer  to  this  sove- 
n*ign,  was,  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
dnty,  observed  by  his  master  to  have  a 
sorrowful  countenance, whi>, thereupon,  asketl 
his  servant  the  canse.  NchemiiUi  avowed 
tlie  fact ;  lie  was  grieved  and  distressed  at 
the  low  and  afflicted  condition  of  his  brethren 
in  Judea:  *  Why  should  not  my  countenance 
be  sad,  when  the  city,  tlie  place  of  my  fa* 
tilers'  se]tulehres,  lieth  wa^tc,  and  the  gates 
thereof  are  ci inhumed  witli  lire  ?"  Accoid 
ingly  the  king  is  moved  with  pity,  and,  at 
NeheniiairH  reipiest,  permits  him  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  appoints  him  governor  of  tka 
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ABTIFICER  (L.  a  skil/ul  worker).  —The 
Htbrew  from  which  tliis  word  is  rendered 
dmotes  originallT,  to  cut  into,  as  does  the 
engr«Ter,  and  so  to  aigrave ;  whence  it  is 
applied  to  yarious  kinds  of  skilled  labour, 
and  la  translated  in  the  common  yersion 
by  '  craftsman  *  (Dent  zxyii.  15),  'smith' 
(1  Sam.  ziii.  19).  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  material  is  joined,  as  in  1  Chron.  xiy.  1, 
*  maaona'  in  the  original  is  *  workers  of  wall/ 
and  'earpenters'  is  'workers  of  wood.' 
Hcnee,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  rendered 
mtS^etriTMB  applied  generally  to  sachhaiidi- 
mAs  as  reqnirpd  the  exercise  of  mincL 
Snch  exercise  is  the  origin  of  all  the  con- 
vifoienees  of  social  life.  Hnman  strength, 
directed  by  human  intelligence,  gave  birtli 
to  art.  Bat  it  deserves  special  notice,  that 
with  the  Hebrews  the  root- idea  of  the  word 
which  signifies  handicrqft  is  derived,  not  as 
with  as,  from  labour,  but  from  skill,  as  if  the 
fact  would  say  that  brute  force  is  by  itself 
powerless  for  good,  and  that  mind  is  the 
soorce  of  the  arts  which  support  and  adorn 
Imman  existence.  Nor  con  a  nation,  in  its 
OfigiD,  have  held  a  low  scale  in  civilisation, 
whose  workmen  were,  at  so  early  a  period, 
engrayers,  rade  though  their  workmanship 
may  have  been. 

ARTILLERY  (L.  tmall  amw).  — This 
word,  which  occuis  only  once  in  the  Bible, 
end  then  denotes  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Jooathmn,  Saol's  son  (1  Sam.  xx.40),  shows 
how  widely  language  sometimes  deviates 
ikom  its  original  acceptation.  'AniAery' 
eicites  now,  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
the  idea  of  cannon,  and  all  the  heavy  accou- 
trements by  which  such  huge  instruments  of 
destnictlon  are  wielded.  The  primitive  re- 
femee  of  tlie  term  is  to  the  lightest  of  all 
ofleosiye  arms — the  bow  and  arrow.  In- 
deed, the  derivation  of  the  word  directs  the 
Bind  to  those  instruments;  coming,  as  it 
probably  does,  from  arcuSf  a  bow,  and  telum, 
a  dart^or  arrow.  The  original  Hebrew  ad- 
mits this  amid  its  many  significations,  such 
as  *yeascls,'  Gen.  xllii.  11;  'instruments/ 
Exod.  Txv.  9 ;  *  weapons/  Deut  i.  41 ;  *  stiifi;' 
Gen.  xxxi.  37.  A  passage  in  the  '  Tasso*  of 
Fairfax  well  illustrates  the  meaning:  — 

'  The  gods  forbid  (quoth  be)  one  a^^  of  thine 
BboQld   be   dladiarged  'gahist  that  dJacourteona 

knlglit; 
His  benrt  nnworthj  Is  (shootrene  dlvfaie) 
Of  thine  artfllerio  to  feel  the  might.' 

ARVAD,  a  populous  Phoenician  city,  which 
lay  on  a  high,  rocky  position,  in  an  island 
just  off  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  TripoHs, 
and  opposite  to  a  city  on  the  continent, 
named  after  it,  Antiaradus.  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Arvadites ;  and  Arvad  is,  in  Gen. 
X.  18;  I  Chron.  i  16,  accounted  an  off- 
spring of  Canaan.  In  agreement  with  whicl), 
the  geographer  Strabo  says,  that  the  people 
of  tills  place  were  descended  fhym  the  Sido- 
nisns.    Thtj  Jud  the  npatMtion  of  being 


good  seamen  and  good  soldiers  (Strubo; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11).  Th«y  carried  on  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  At  an  early  period  tliey 
were  govenied  by  their  »:wn  kings,  but  after- 
wards formed  a  pai't  of  the  successive  em  • 
pires  of  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans.  No  trace  is  now  found  of  the  place, 
except  in  tlie  name  of  the  small  island, 
Ruod,  and  in  several  extant  Arvadic  coins. 
Arvacl  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aqiail, 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvili.  34 ;  xix.  13. 

ASA  (H.  ftealcr.  A.M.  4004 ;  A.  C.  014 ; 
y.  0«'>5),  the  third  king  of  Judab,  son  of 
Ahijoh,  reigned  A:om  955  to  014,  A.C. 
Owin^  to  the  strong  tendency  in  the  niliid 
of  t]ie  Israelites  towards  tlie  idolatry  of  the 
Couoauitish  nations,  and  the  unfoithfuIueBs 
of  his  ancestors,  Asa,  on  his  nhcending  the 
tlirone,  found  the  religious  condition  of  his 
kingdom  lamentable.  Idolatry  had  made  an 
almost  inconceivable  progress.  Altars  were 
erected  and  served  in  honour  of  strnngo 
gods ;  sacrifices  were  ofiered  on  those  ln;:h 
places  which  were  consecrated  to  idolatry; 
the  concealed  profanations  and  licentiousness 
of  g^ove-worship  prevailed;  and  graven  ima- 
ges received  that  adoration  which  belonged  to 
Jehovah  alone.  Even  the  king's  grand- 
mother, Maachoh,  gave  her  heart  and  her 
support  to  these  iniquities.  The  youug 
monarch  virtuously  determined  to  achieve  u 
religious  reformation;  and,  without  delay, 
began  the  removal  and  destruction  of  idola- 
trous practices.  Its  complete  extiq)ation  lie 
found  impossible ;  yet  enough  was  douo  to 
bring  back  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  there- 
with a  return  of  social  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  tranquillity  which  now  ensued,  Ahu 
foolisldy  employed  in  fortifying  his  frontiers', 
as  if  ho  had  not  expcriencnd  tliat  piety  is  the 
best  bulwark  of  a  nation,  and  that  pnipara- 
tious  for  war  are  the  most  efTectuul  means, 
if  not  to  provoke,  certainly  to  occasion,  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Nor  did  Asa  himself  full  tu 
find  that  his  'walls  and  towers,  gates  and 
bars/  afforded  far  less  protection  tlian  he  hud 
enjoyed  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  with- 
out them. 

War,  however,  was  impending.  'There 
came  out  against  them  Zeruh  the  Kthi(>))iau :' 
Cnshite  is  the  word  in  the  original.  Some 
have  tliought  Zerali  was  an  Ethiopian,  others 
that  he  was  an  Egyptian  king.  The  Ciishins. 
however,  settled  originally  in  Arabia;  and  we 
have  here  to  do  with  an  incursion  of  a 
nomad  horde  from  Arabia,  descendants  of 
Ishmael.  The  opposing  forces  met  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine,  when  Asa, 
having  put  up  a  simple  and  expressive  prayer, 
routed  the  invaders  with  great  loss.  Asa 
and  his  army  returned  to  Jenisolcm  with 
abundant  booty.  On  his  retuni,  he  was  met 
by  the  prophet  Azoriali,  wW  m^^e  Xft  Vm  %> 
dfcJaraiion.  which  aaka  aivA  ^Vi\  ww«t^  <!(iv^ 
attention  of  every  one ;  '  'I^e  irf>^^  '^^  '^^^ 
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;oa  while  ye  be  with  him ;  and  if  ye  seek 
him,  ho  will  be  found  of  yuii;  but  if  ye  for- 
■ake  him,  he  will  forsHke  you.'  The  luhuo- 
nitioM  had  some  effect;  nnd,  encouraged  by 
the  prophet,  the  victorious  monarch  resolved 
to  complete  the  religious  ruf(»rmation  which 
he  had  so  well  bcgim.  A  solemn  prathering 
of  his  people  took  place,  who,  entering  into 
a  national  covenant  *  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
their  failit>rs  Mith  ull  their  heart  and  with  all 
their  soul,'  made  a  law  that  death  bhould  be 
inflicted  on  any  apostate ; — a  determination 
wrong  ill  principle,  and  proceeding  appa- 
rently from  the  extravagant  impulse  of  mo- 
mentary 7.cul.  Such,  however,  was  the  height 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  king  cut 
down  and  burnt  an  idol  which  his  grandmo- 
tlicr  hod  made  for  the  licentious  worbhip  of 
the  grove,  and  *  removed  her  from  being 
queen.'  Nevertheless,  tlje  evil  was  not 
rooted  out,  so  deeply  had  idolutiy  struck  its 
roots  into  the  heart  of  :>Oi'I'Jty. 

Ap-:uier  war  came  on  after  along  hitcn'al. 
In  Asa's  six  and  thinietli  year,  Uaoshu,  king 
of  Ihroel,  made  an  attiuk  on  Judali.  Now 
was  proof  given  of  the  folly  of  Asa  in  looking 
for  protection  to  material  resources.  Dis- 
trusting the  very  power  which  hod  given  him 
safety  and  aflluenc(>,  he  purchased  tbe  oi^sis- 
tonce  of  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  with 
treasures  tliat  belonged  to  the  temple.  Ben- 
hadad  inaAe  an  attack  on  Israel,  and  so 
gained  for  his  purchiis«;r  a  temporary  relief. 
But  war  was  to  end  only  with  his  life.  This 
is  announced  to  him  as  a  ]tuiiislimeut  for 
distnisting  the  divine  aid,  by  'llunuui  the 
seer,'  whom  the  infatuated  king  punibhed 
iuT  his  himesty  by  incarceration.  A.^u  was 
now  heavily  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The 
agitation  of  his  passions,  his  trouMe  of  con- 
science, and  the  pidns  of  his  body,  brought 
his  life  and  his  power  to  a  term iual ion.  lie 
died  in  tlie  foriy-lirst  year  of  his  rei^ni,  and 
was,  after  being  embalmed  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  buried  in  a  sepulchre  of  his 
own  constructi<m  (1  Kings  xv.  1).  li  Chron. 
xiv.  XV.  xvi.    Matt.  i.  7). 

Asa  is  sjiiiken  of  in  favourable  terms,  and 
presented  ui  an  example;  nor  con  it  bo 
denied  that  he  Lad  many  excellencies  u( 
character;  while  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  ho 
so  much  degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
days.  *  A  good  old  age '  should  be  every 
one's  aim ;  ugc  —  so  far  as  may  be  —  gi*een 
at  heart,  us  well  as  in  strengtli.  That  im- 
provement of  nn'nd  and  affections  which 
tenninatcs  not  till  the  last  day,  is  as  pleas- 
ing to  look  upon,  as  it  is  delightfid  to  ex- 
])erience.  And  the  more  to  be  deplored  and 
blamed,  is  degeneracy  in  tlie  autiniin  of 
life,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa,  tliere  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  perwrse  effect 
of  that  prosperity  and  ease  to  wliich  early 
goodness  had  conduced. 
Aba  18  reproved  {'2  Chron.  xvi.  12)  for 
luiiiuif  rccoumOf  in  his  disc£.v*,  'not  to  tlic 


Lord,  but  to  the  phyaicians.'  The  treatmeat 
of  disease  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesti, 
as  the  n^presentativea  of  Him  whowoundetb 
and  hcoletli,  killeth  and  maketh  alive ;  but 
tlicre  was  no  law  prohibiting  others  firom  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Frequently,  howerer, 
that  practice  was  contaminated  by  supenii- 
tious  rites,  incantations,  and  even  idolatrou 
observances,  for  resorting  to  which  it  wai 
that  Asa  came  under  condemnation. 

ASAPH  (H.  a  coUector),  a  Leviie,  who 
was  appointed  by  David  chief  director  of  (he 
splendid  musical  company  which  he  insli- 
tutod  for  tlie  worship  of  God.  In  1  ChioB. 
xvi.  7,  express  mention  is  made  that  David 
delivered  *  a  psalm,  to  tliank  the  Lord,  into 
the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren.'  As 
letuler  of  the  baud,  Asaph  '  made  a  sound 
with  cymbals'  (1  Chron.  xvi.  b).  Several 
of  his  associates  are  named,  of  whom  we 
may  ;speeify  Ilemon  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  41).  They  are  said  '  to  prophesy  with 
har])s,  with  2)Sttlteries,  and  with  c}'mba]s;' 
which  shows  how  widely  the  term  yrupkeqf 
was  applied,  since  here  it  evidently  refers  to 
skill  in  music  or  in  poetry;  periiaps  lyrio 
poetry  would  be  a  correct  description,  die 
rather  because,  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  (J,  the  choir 
is  said  to  bn  n])pointed  'for  song  in  the 
hou>.u  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,'  &c.  Their 
ofliee  was  not  merely  to  play,  but  to  sing 
also;  hence  they  ore  called '  singers'  (2ChroD. 
V.  I'J).  WJien  engaged  in  tlieir  duties,  they, 
'with  their  sons  and  their  brethren'  (pro- 
bablji  their  pupils  and  fellow-professors), 
Vtcre  '  arrayed  in  white  linen,  and  stood  st 
the  east  vnd  of  tlie  altar,  and  with  them  io 
hundred  and  twenty  priests,  sounding  with 
trumpet.'-.'  'J*lii:»  grand  orchestra,  *  when  the 
trumpeters  and  dingers  were  as  one,  tomakf 
one  sound  to  be  heard  in  ]»raisiug  and 
thunking  the  I^>rd,'  must  have  produced 
the  most  solenmising  and  ravishing  effect. 
The  musical  institution  of  David  comprised 
■10()()  singers,  under  288  leaders,  diktri* 
huled  into  twenty-four  classes,  which,  in 
tJieir  tuni,  week  by  Mcek,  performed  the 
ordinary  religious  ser\'ices.  From  tliese  «• 
miuks  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlic  mag- 
nificence of  the  Hebrew  worship,  and  of  th» 
ilriuri-iiing  condition  of  the  sister  arts  of 
music  und  poetry.  Worthy  alliance  of  the 
resources  of  the  highest  art  for  the  subliniest 
of  all  earthly  purposes  I 

Asaph,  as  tlic  most  distinguished  of  these 
gifted  men,  gave  his  name  to  a  class  who, 
do^tn  to  a  late  period,  continued  to  l»e  called 
after  him  's(«ns  of  Asaph'  (2  Chron.  xxix.  13; 
XXXV.  15.  K7.ra  ii.  41.  Neh.  xii.  35),  and 
show  how  coiefully  and  long  this  uueqiiaUed 
choir  was  sustained  in  Judah.  If  we  an 
guided  by  their  titles,  the  following  psalms 
have  Asaph  for  their  author;  namely,  L.  and 
L.wiii.  to  Lxxxiii.  Many  of  tliese,  hov- 
cver,  conuin  obvious  allusions  to  later  pe- 
t'ioiVa;  qa\<1  \Uvi  viiUst  which  an?  by  a  f 
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liftticl,  eannot  he  admitted  tgainst  internal 
eridence.  Not  improbably,  many  composi- 
tious,  which  came  into  beinpr  after  Asaph's 
day,  were,  in  process  of  time,  ascribed  to 
him,  as  was  the  case  with  other  celebrated 
poets  of  ancient  times. 

ASCEND  (L.  to  clhnb  up  to)  describes 
Ibe  faet  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection, 
left  this  state,  and  entered  into  the  invisible 
world,  which  lies  on  all  sides  of  tlie  globe, 
•ad  perrades  space,  as  tlie  substance  and 
reality,  of  which  the  outer  world  is  only  the 
shadowy  form,  or  the  dim  and  imperfect 
image.  Undue  pretensions  defeat  their  own 
ends.  Divines  claimed  for  the  Bible  the 
attribnte  of  universal  infallibility.  The  ene- 
mies of  revelation,  availing  themselves  of 
the  discoveries  of  science,  attempted  to  show, 
that,  being  wrong  in  its  astronomy,  it  was 
wrong  altogether.  The  real  claims  and  the 
true  merits  of  the  Bible  are  now  better  un- 
derstood. Tliey  stand  um'njured,  whatever 
tbeories  may  prevail  in  physical  science, 
becanse  they  are  entirely  independent  ut 
physical  truth — adapting  themselves  to  tho 
view  which  it  presents  in  the  nineteenth 
eentary,  as  well  as  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  first  In  fact,  the  reference  of  tlic 
New  Testament  to  physical  science  is  merely 
by  implication  and  allusion.  Thus,  in  the 
woni  oMctndy  tlie  idea  implied  is,  tliat  heaven, 
or  the  invisible  world,  is  above  the  earth. 
Bnt  Bay  unbelievers,  *  If  above  by  day,  it  is, 
relatively  to  the  revolving  earth,  beneath 
br  night;  therefore  the  Bible  is  in  error.' 
Would  it  be  right  to  deny  the  tnith  of  mo- 
dem astronomy  because  it  still  uses  language 
borrowed  from  exploded  theories,  tolkin?,  for 
instance,  of  the  suu's  rising  and  setting? 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  speakers  and 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  used  the  phra- 
s<*oIogy  which  was  current  in  tlieir  day,  and 
could  not  have  acted  differently  if  they  wi:,hed 
to  be  understood.  And,  in  a  period  wlien 
men  believed  the  earth  to  be  stationary,  what 
otlier  conception  could  thiy  form  hut  that 
heaven  was  over  head  ?  Hence,  •  to  go  to 
heaven '  was  to  *  ascend/  And  still,  since 
we  speak  as  from  the  day,  and  not  from  the 
night,  —  such  is  the  ordinary  usage  of  lan- 
gua]7e,  —  we  camiot  do  better  tlian  to  con- 
tinue the  custom,  and  talk  and  write  of  tlie 
ascension  of  Christ.  In  this  we  have  the 
example  of  our  Ix>rd  himself,  who  says,  *  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  and 
to  my  God  and  your  God*  (John  xx.  17). 
In  the  ancient  church  tlie  ascension  was 
celebrated  on  a  set  day,  and  with  solemn 
rites. 

The  spot  from  which  our  Lord  ascended, 
tradition  identifies  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  what  is 
fermcd  *  the  Church  of  tlie  Aftccnsion,'  built 
Id  commemoration  of  the  great  event  from 
«Ueh  the  building  takes  its  name.  This 
diareb  is  in  the  oecaputioa  of  Latin  Chris- 


tians. The  account  given  by  the  evangelists 
seems  to  be  in  substance  tlie  following :  — 
After  having  by  appointment  met  the  apostles 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt  xxviii.  10), 
Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  having 
led  his  disciples  out  to  Bethany  on  Mount 
Olivet, — a  spot  whence,  as  being  well  known 
there,  it  was  most  suitable  he  should  ascend, 
— he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  00). 

ASHDOD  (H.  the  strong),  — This  place, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Azutiis, 
was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Philistia, 
the  capital  of  one  of  its  five  princes,  and  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Dagon,  who 
had  a  temple  there  (Josh.  xiii.  3.  1  Sam. 
vL  10, 17;  V.  1 — 5).  It  lay  about  midway 
betwe'jit  Jamnia  and  Gaza,  somewhat  inland, 
as  appears  from  its  ruins,  which  still  bear 
the  name  (Ksdud ).  It  was  allotted  by  Josluia 
to  tho  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40,  47),  but 
was  nf  ver  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Israeliirs, 
thouj^h  it  must  have  been  comprised  in  So- 
lomon's empire  ( 1  Kings  iv.  21 ).  It  appi-ar* 
m  the  Bible  generally  as  a  heathen,  Thills - 
tittu  town,  hostile  to  the  Hebrews.  From  in 
p»i>ition  it  was  subject  to  constant  attack  ^ 
which  it  underwent  till  it  was  laid  in  ruin- . 
Uzziuh  destroyed  its  walls  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  (i  i. 
Tarnin,  sent  by  Sorgon  king  of  Assyria,  toi.k 
it  (Isa.  XX.  1).  It  was  besieged  for  tweuly. 
nine  years  by  Psainnielicus.  king  of  Egypt. 
and  at  length  captured:  accordingly,  in  Jcr. 
XXV.  20,  *  the  remnant  of  Ashdod'  is  spok»  n 
of.  Judas  Maccabsus  defeated  near  Ashdod 
the  Syrian  commander  Gorgias  (1  Mace. 
iv.  15):  his  brother  Jonathan,  however, 
plundered  the  city,  and  destroyed  the  ten)))le 
of  Dagon  ( 1  Mace.  x.  77 — 84).  Ashdod  wjn 
rcstcired  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinins. 
Philip  here  preached  the  gospel  (A<|» 
viii.  riO).  Accdi-ding  to  Neh.  xiii.  2.1,  24,  a 
species  of  dialect  or  patuh  was  spoken  hero ; 
for  children,  issue  of  Ashdod  women  by 
Jewish  fathers,  *  spoke  half  in  die  speet^h  t.f 
Aslidud,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews' 
language:'  being  used  to  tlieir  mothery' 
tongue,  the  Philistiun,  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Choldee,  spoken  by  their 
fathers,  though  they  were  all  cognate  dia- 
lects. 

ASIIEU  (H.  happy),  the  second  son  of 
Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leali's  maid,  whom  she 
gave  to  the  patriarch  when  she  herself  had 
left  ofi*  bearing:  her  happiness  on  the  birth 
of  this  son  was  the  occasion  of  his  name 
(Gen.  XXX.  12;  xxxv.  20).  He  was  bom 
while  his  father  was  in  Padan-aram.  His 
elder  brother,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Gatl. 
He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17.  1  Chron.  vii.  30).  He  was  the 
sire  of  the  tribe  which  bears  his  name. 
\Vli(.n  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  the  tribe 
nui  J)erc>d,  of  those  Utat  were  able  to  go  to 
war,  41,0: 0,  whose  captaiti  fia*  'taigitV  ^Ccv* 
son  of  Ocraa  (l^nmV),  ii.  ^I'i,    TCVi^  wi\\Si\r\ 
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which  they  occupied  in  the  promised  land 
consJRted  of  what  had  formerly  constituted 
Fhoonicia,  lyiup^  in  the  north-west  of  tho 
country,  having  on  the  north  the  Sidonians 
and  Mount  Lebanon,  tbe  tribes  of  Naphtali 
and  Dan  on  the  east,  and  Zcbulun  on  the 
south,  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west 
(Josh.  xvii.  10;  xix.  24).  'Great  Zidon,' 
and  '  the  strong  city  of  Tyre,*  appear  to  have 
been  originally  possessed  by  Aslier  (Josh, 
xix.  28,  29.  Judg.  i.  31).  But  *  neiUier  did 
Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor 
the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor 
of  Aelizib ;  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  among 
tlic  Canaanites *  (Judg.  i.  31 ).  Asher's  por- 
tion comprised  twenty-two  cities  (Josh, 
xix.  30),  including  the  renowned  promon- 
tory of  Carmel,  south  of  Acco.  It  was,  at 
least  in  the  south,  a  fniitrul  country;  hence 
tlio  propriety  of  tbe  propbetic  descrij)tion  in 
Gen.  xlix.  20,  —  'His  bread  shall  be  fat,  an«I 
h«  shall  yield  royal  dainties.*  Josejih's  (ly- 
ing wonls,  too,  are  not  inappropriate  (iJeut. 
xxxiii.24),  *  Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  chil- 
dren ;  let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  breiliren; 
and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  Thy  shoes 
shall  be  iron  and  brass,  and  as  tliy  days  so 
thy  strength  shall  be.'  In  Luke  ii.  30,  men- 
tion is  made  of  one  Anna,  a  pro])hetess,  of 
tho  tribe  of  Aser;  from  which  it  api)ears 
that  tlie  distinction  of  tribes  was  not  lost  in 
the  days  of  Christ. 

ASHIMA  (H.  eiul),  an  idol  of  *  the  men  of 
Hainath,'  who  formed  a  part  of  those  whom 
the  king  of  Assyria  plant<.>d  in  tlie  cities  of 
Samaria,  instead  of  tlie  children  of  Israel. 
This  divinity,  of  wliich  nothing  more  is  said 
in  Scripture,  the  Jews  asserted  to  have  borne 
the  shape  of  an  ape,  an  ass,  or  a  goat :  the 
lost  would  remind  the  student  of  Mendes  or 
Pan  of  tlie  Egyptians.  Others  hold  that  it 
was  8(»me  visible  image  of  the  sun,  which 
was  certaiidy  worshipi>ed  in  Assyria.  Tlio 
name  appears  to  denote  tlie  evil  principle,  or 
devil;  and  tliere  is  a  strong  probability  tliat 
this  idol  formed  a  part  of  tliat  worship  of  tho 
heavenly  Ijodies  which  prevailed  in  the  parts 
wnence  tliese  colonists  were  brought  (2  Kings 
xvii.30.) 

The  more  we  know  of  tlie  religious  sys- 
tems of  tlie  surrounding  nations,  the  more 
important  do  we  feel  tliose  regidations  to 
nave  been  which  were  designed  to  keep  the 
Israehtes  aloof  from  their  contaminations; 
toe  nighcr  must  be  the  estimation  in  which 
we  nold  tlie  Mosaic  religion ;  tlie  greater 
ftea  do  wo  sen  there  was  for  it;  and  tlie 
rr.orc  resplendent  a]>pears  the  grace  of  Goil 
10  hts  plan  of  educating  and  redeeming  tlie 
fv-^td  by  tho  agency  of  a  monotheistic 
bauon. 

ASHKKNAZ,   in  tlie  genealogical    table 

tofen  X.  3),  a  son  of  Oomer  and  offspring 

o*  .aphctli;  found,  in  Jer.  li.  27,  in  union 

»«tJti  Ararat,  in  Armenia.     From  tlie  latter 

j£^-t,   diis  people  haxc  been  placed  to  tlie 


nortli  of  Armenia,  along  the  Enxine  Sn, 
which  received  the  name  of  Ashkenaz.  Onr 
means  of  information  do  not  warrant  any 
positive  conclusion, — coi^ectores  are  no- 
merou'?. 

ASirronETII,  a  plural  form  of  the  word 
Astarte,  seems  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  to  signify  the  goddess  of  good  fortune. 
By  the  name  Ashtoreth,  we  are  directed  to 
tliat  corrupt  fonn  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  wliich  prevailed  in 
very  early  tunes  in  Canaan,  which  did  so 
much  to  counteract  tlie  aims  of  Moses, 
and  to  pollute  and  degrade  the  Israelites,  and. 
which  was  with  extreme  difQcnlty,  and  only 
after  a  long  time,  rooted  up  and  destroye^U 
And  when  the  reatlcr  is,  as  he  may  well  be_^ 

revolted  and  grieved  at  the  cost  of  life,  bj 

which  tlie  promised  land  was  gained  by  th«^— 
monotheistic  Hebrews,  he  should  in  justice= 

bear  in  mind,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  couii 

try  was  hopelessly  corrupt  and  debasing,  aii«^H 

that  progress  in  civilisation  was  impos8ib]« 

in  conjunction  witli  its  prevalence.   Idolatry— 
in  tliese  days  and  in  these  lands,  is  oui>_i 
known  as  a  dark,  distant  shadow.    In  Ca- 
naan it  was  a  dismal  reality,  entering  iut< 
all  tho  relations  of  life,  and  all  the  move 
mcnts  of  society,  and  leaving  poison  on.  ^^ 
death  wherever  it  came.     Its  extirpation  wa 
indispensable  on  any  spot  of  land  where  tri 
religion  and  true  happiness  were  to  flonrisl^h^ 

The    benevolent    may   wish    tliat  idolatei 

could  have  been  spared,  while  their  idolittj 

was  destroyed;  but  evil  and  good  are  s  — = 
closely  intertwined,  that  in  this  world  Ui  ^- 
one  can  rarely  be  had  without  tlie  other. 

AST  ABTE. 


\ 


Ashtoreth  was  the  chief  female  diviniiy 
of  tlic  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  worshippe«l 
in  Sidon  and  Carthage,  wliicli,  from  tiie 
time  of  Solomon,  who  set  a  bail  example 
to  his  nation,  in  going  after  this  '  Godfless 
of  the  Sidonians,'  was  much  honoured  by 
the  Israelites  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  83.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  As  the  principal  female  deity  of 
these  idolatrous  nations,  she  is  often  as- 
sociated in  tlie  Bible  with  Baal,  the  head 
male  divinity  (Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  0.  I  Sam.  vii. 
4 ;  xii.  10).  *  The  latter  was,  as  the  son,  held 
to  be  the  actively  quickening;  the  former, 
as  the  moon,  was  considered  the  passively 
pToduQvn^,  'l^'Mei  of  nature.    Somt  set  in 
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Baal  the  Japiter,  and  in  Astoreth  the  Juno, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Under  the  title 
of  •  Qaeen  ofheaven  *  (Jer.  vii,  18 ;  xUt.  17), 
the  same  Ashtoreth  is  tiiought  to  be  intended. 
Classic  writers  found  in  her  their  aphrodite 
TTraniay  or  heaT^yVenns;  chiefly  becanse 
lier  worship  among  the  Babylonians,  hy 
"whom  she  was  named  Mylitto,  resembled 
-tiiat  which  was  paid  to  the  Paphian  Venns. 
Among  the  Arabs  she  is  called  Alitta,  and 
Anaitis  with  the  Armenians.  The  utmost 
licentionsness  prevailed  in  her  rites,  which 
-were  connected  with  grore  worship  (2  Kings 
sxiii.  4 — 7.  15).  She  is  represented  on 
coins  by  a  woman's  head  with  a  crescent ; 
•ometimes  b^  tilie  head  of  a  cow  with  boms, 
^bich  were  mtended  probably  to  denote  the 


homed  moon,  and  may  also  have  been  re- 
garded as  symbolical  of  power:  hence,  a 
place  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Bashan,  one  of  the  residences  of  King  Og 
(Dent.  i.  4.  Josh.  ix.  10  ;  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  12), 
was  denominated  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  or 
Homed  Ashteroth  (Gren.  xiv.  5),  in  honour 
of  this  idol.  Her  fall  figure  is  clad  in  a 
female  dress,  standing  erect,  in  the  attitude 
of  majesty,  holding  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  her 
right  hand:  thus  was  she  honoured  at  T}Te. 
She  also  appears  on  coins  placed  on  a  kind 
of  state  car,  with  a  canopy :  her  image,  thus 
drawn  forth  and  exhibited  on  special  occa- 
sions, was  in  this  way  worshii)ped  in  Sidon. 
The  following  cuts  are  copied  from  Phoeni- 
cian coins,  omy  somewhat  enlarged: — 


ASIA  is  the  name  ofone  of  the  three  great 
di  viaons  or  portions  into  which  geographers 
^i^ded  the  old  world,  or  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere ;  Ainca  and  Eorope  being  the  other 
^'•'o.    Considered  in  a  general  way,  Asia 
^^^^^  points  of  interest  possessed  by  no 
P^er  part  of  the  world.   Africa,  indeed,  has 
*^  IlgTpt,  where  civilisation  made  vciy  early 
*J^()  very  distingnished  progress ;  but  Asia  is 
^e  great  mother  of  nations.    To  Asia,  as  to 
^u«  cradle  of  the  human  race,  indications, 
^most  as  diverse  as  they  are  numerous, 
'Clearly  point     If  the  precise  spot  where 
^t^m  was  jfirst  placed,  remains  undecided,  it 
^  etill  tme  that  we  can  look  for  paradise  in 
Qo  very  distant  region  horn  that  in  which 
tradition  places  it  And  thoueh,  again,  anti- 
quarians may  be  found  to  culim  for  Egypt 
and  for  India  the  honour  of  affording  the 
first  home  to  man,  nevertheless  we  have  no 
guide  equally  tnutworthywith  the  Scriptural 
narratives,  which  set  the  origin  of  human 
society  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigria.    Aaiaoertainly  has  fmn  the 
very  first  been  renowned  for  great  monarchies 
and  high  cnltorei     This  was  the  field  on 
which  the  most  splendid   and  the  darkest 
acts  of  man  have  been  transacted;  where 
human  associations  were  formed  on  the 
grandeat  scale ;  where  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
pofwer  were  moat  dwialing  and  most  intoxi- 
cating; and  when  there  sprung  up,  dech'ned, 
beeme  oomipi^  orBoarubed,  taoee  religioaa 


which  have  mastered,  and  done  something  to 
refine  and  bless,  the  world. 

In  ancient  times,  the  term  Asia  denoted 
very  difierent  extents  of  countrj',  according 
to  the  prevailing  knowledge  of  geography  in 
each  period.  In  the  Roman  era  it  was  used 
only  of  some  districts  of  what  is  now  termed 
Western  Asia.  In  the  Bible  it  denotes  no- 
thing more  than  our  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in 
1  Maccabees  (viii.  6),  Antiochns  the  Great 
is  called  king  of  Asia,  because,  besides  Syria, 
he  was  master  of  certain  portions  of  Asia 
I^Iinor.  Indeed,  the  term  was  loosely  em- 
ployed, now  denoting  a  greater,  now  a  less, 
portion  of  the  world.  When  the  Roman 
power  had  gaine<l  its  ascendancy  in  the  East, 
Asia,  as  a  province,  signified  Asia  on  this 
side  the  Taurus ;  that  is,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phry- 
gia,  and  Caria,  or  the  sea  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  province  was  governed  by  a 
pnetor,  until  Augustus  converted  it  into  a 
consular  province.  In  this  condition  it  bore 
the  name  of  Asia  Proper.  In  this  early  Chris- 
tian period,  the  comprehension  of  the  term 
was  by  no  means  jpmething  determinate  and 
fixed.  In  seveiJr  places,  Asia  appears  as 
the  province  so  called  in  union  with  other 
districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in  Acts  vi.  9, 
it  is  joined  with  Cilicia,  another  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  to  the  extreme  south 
east  ;  and  in  Acts  iL  9,  with  C«^V«*^wms 
Pontufl,  Phrygia,  and  Pajni^\i7ViA  •,  wi^Vsi 
1  Pet  i.  1,  withPoiittt8,Q«\a«a3B^C«:^\«'^^>»S 
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«nd  Bithynia.  In  tlie  Apocalypse  (i.  4.  11), 
srliera  mention  is  made  of  the  seven  chorolies 
of  Asia,  the  reference  is  to  Asia  Minor ;  so 
in  the  following  passages,  Acts  xix.  10;  xz. 
4;  zxi.  '21 ;  xxvii.  2.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Cor. 
L  8.    2  Tim.  i.  15. 

It  was  only  witli  a  part  of  Asia  that  the 
Hebrews  were  acquaiuted.  A  general  view, 
BO  far  as  understood  at  the  time  to  which  it 
refers,  may  be  gained  from  the  register  of 
nations  foimd  in  Gen.  x*  thougli  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  information  of  some  of  the 
names  there  given.  Towards  the  north,  the 
Cancasus  was  the  extreme  point,  of  which 
little,  however,  was  known.  Phosnicia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  MesopoUmia,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  Media,  are, 
besides  Palestine,  the  Asiatic  countries  to 
which  more  or  less  direct  reference  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures.  India  is  mentioned  in 
Esther  i.  1 ;  viii.  0. 

The  large  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Anatolia,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  fifth  century  by  tliat  name, 
in  opposition  to  the  vast  continent  which  is 
now  termed  Asia.  The  greater  part  is  motm- 
tainous.  Two  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  Taurus  and  the  anti-Taurus,  run  through 
the  country  fh>m  west  to  east,  which,  with 
other  mountains  of  less  height,  have  valleys 
of  great  productiveness  and  beauty.  The 
Halys  is  the  chief  rivw:  which  runs  through 
Cappadocia,  Oalatia,  and  Pontus,  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  or  Pontus  Kuxinus.  Hav- 
ing sea  on  three  sides,  and  being  pervaded 
by  mountains,  Asia  Minor,  considering  its 
position,  has  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate. 

Paphlagonia,  and  its  capitol  Sinope,  are 
the  only  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  remote  position. 

ASIARCH  (G.  governor  of  Atia),  *  chief 
of  Asia'  in  Aets  xix.  31,  was  an  officer  who 
was  chosen  eveiy  year  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
provision  for,  and  (trf  side  over,  the  games 
and  religious  festivities  held  in  honour  of 
the  heathen  go<ls  and  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror. The  asiarrhs  of  the  several  cities  may 
have  formerl  a  college,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  proconsul,  elected  one  of 
their  body  as  their  president  and  represen- 
tative. They  may  also,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  high  priests,  have  retained  the 
name  as  a  title  of  honour,  when  they  had  re- 
tired fVom  the  duties  of  their  office. 

ASP  denotes  in  English  a  Tenomous  rep- 
tile of  the  serpent  kind,  and  so  is  not  a  bad 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Peththen  (in 
Greek,  fvihom  signifies  a  seipent),  which  is 
from  a  root,  denoting  to  thrust  out,  from  the 
eufltom  of  the  animal  to  extrude  its  fang. 
It  is  sometimes  rendered  in  the  common 
version  by  '  adder '  (Ps.  IviiL  4 ;  xcL  18  ).  In 
4fAer  inBttmeta,  epithetB  are  connected  with 
€ft#  JPHkihem,  wbiab  abow  that  it  was  of  a 


noxious  kina.  Thus,  Deut  xxxU.  8S.  '  the 
cruel  venom  of  asps;'  Job  zx.  14,  10.  *  it  ift 
the  gall  of  asps.'  The  structure  of  the  aix- 
teenth  verse  makes  daoidedlj  for  our  atalt- 
ment:  — 

*  He  shall  suA  the  poiaoa  of  aspe; 
The  viper's  tongne  shall  slay  Um.' 

In  Egypt  the  asp  was  the  attribute  of  tli» 
goddess  Rauno,  a  benevolent  power,  aop- 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  act 
the  part  of  guardian  angel  to  rojralty.  The 
asp  was  sacred  also  to  ti^e  god  Neph*  a  good 
divinity.  It  was  a  symbol  of  dominion  and 
royalty,  on  which  account  it  received  the 
name  of  basilisk.  Throughout  Egypt  tho 
asp  was  held  in  honour,  while  in  some  parts 
it  was  worshipped  with  special  reverenee. 
From  tlie  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of 
it,  the  asp  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  live  harmlessly  with  children. 
The  Egyptian  asp  is  called  Nashir,  a  word 
signifying  tprtading,  from  its  dilating  the 
breast  when  angry.  £lian  represents  its 
bite  as  being  very  venomous.  This  is  the 
animal  that  the  snake-tamers  use  in  their 
juggling  tricks,  having  first  extracted  the 
fangs,  or  burnt  out  the  poison-bag.  Thef 
are  easily  tamed.  Their  food  is  mice,  fhigs, 
and  various  reptiles.  They  mostly  live  in 
gardens  during  the  warm  weather,  when 
they  are  of  great  use ;  which  was  probably 
the  reason  why  they  were  chosen  as  a  pro- 
tecting emblem.  In  the  winter  they  retiri 
to  their  holes,  and  lemain  toipid.  Mam- 
mies of  thea.sp  arc  diteovered  io  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thebi>0. 

ASNAPPER(H.  muybrfmie  of  the  bmU)^ 
called  in  Ezra  iv.  IC^  the  great  and  noUe. 
He  brought  various  tribes  tram  the  East,  and 
set  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  hid 
been  dispeopled  by  Shalmaneser.  Sonii 
have  held  Asnapper  to  be  the  same  person 
as  '  Ksar-haddon,  king  of  Assur'  (Assyria), 
since  the  same  act  of  transferring  these  colo- 
nists is  said  of  both  (Ezra  iv.  2).  Othen, 
thinking  it  not  likely  that  a  double  name  of 
tlie  same  monarch  should  without  any  int^ 
mation  be  found  within  a  few  Tersea,  hold 
that  Asnapper  was  an  Assyrian  general. 

ASPHALTUM  (G.  widecepfkm),  oalltd 
also  hill-pitch  and  Jews-pitch,  is  a  qpeeies 
of  bitumen,  being  a  resinous,  inflammabls^ 
brittle,  dark-coloured  substance,  not  nnlike 
common  pitch.  It  is  found  in  two  stalB% 
either  as  a  hanl,  dry  mineral,  mixed  in  layen 
with  flint,  marl,  gypsum,  or  slate ;  or  in  a 
fluid  form,  a  kind  of  tar,  which  exudes  firam 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  the  earth,  and  from 
natural  springs.  Asphaltam  ia  foond  plsB 
tiiVilly  on  *  the  Dead  Sea's  shore :'  indeed, 
that  lake  hence  derives  its  elassieal  appeilfe* 
tions,  Lanu  AiphaUitei.  Aceordiag  to  Gtn. 
xiv.  10,  there  were,  before  the  Doad  Boa  wu 
formed,  asphaltnm  pita  in  the  plaee  (*  the 
Vale  of  Siddim*),  teimed  in  tiio  Eag^ 
version,  lUme-pitt.      U  ia  ehioflj  om.  Ika 
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ffide  of  the  lake  that  asphaltiim  is 
i;  where  lamps  of  it  are  collected  by 
the  Arabs  for  sale.  The  presence  of  the 
mineral  is  an  index  of  past  or  actual  vol- 
emie  agency.  The  Palestinian  carth-pitcb, 
or  asphaltum,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  held 
preferable  to  any  other.  Asphaltnm  was 
used  in  ancient  times  for  pitching  vessels : 
thos  die  ark  was  to  be  pltdied  with  asphal- 
tnm (Qen.  tL  14)  within  and  withouL  It 
was  also  employed  as  a  binding  substance; 
straw  or  reeds  being  added  to  aid  its  efficacy 
(Gen.  xi.  3).  In  the  walls  of  Babylon  it 
senred  for  mortar.  In  Babylonia  it  was  also 
nsed.  when  dry,  as  fuel.  Its  medicinal  uses 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  as  we  know 
from  Josephos  (Jew.  War,  iv.  8.  4).  The 
Egyptians  applied  it  in  embalming ;  and  the 
scarcloths  of  mummies,  made  with  asplial- 
t&m,  remain  unaltered  to  this  day.  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  used  for  painting  or  colonr- 
ing  statnes.  At  present  it  enters  into  var- 
nislies. 

ASS  (L.) — The mostusual  name  in  Hebrew 
for  Uie  ass  is  derived  from  a  root,  which  sig- 
nifies to  be  hoi;   denoting  the  eager  and 
fenid  nature  of  the  animal.     This  descrip- 
tion d idlers  very  mnch  from  what  we  see 
iu;.ter  our  own  eyes ;  for  here  the  ass  is  a 
poor,  patient,  spiritless,  and  obstinate  crca- 
lare.     The  truth  is,  tbe  ass  is  with  us,  not 
only  in  a  domesticated,  but  despised  cnu- 
(litinn ;  having  the  essential  and  invariable 
i|ualitie9  of  a  slave.     We  must  look  to  its 
native  home  in  the  desert,  and  to  the  wfld 
a-ss  there,  if  we  would  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  original  character  of  tlie  ass,  and  see  tlie 
qualities  which  led  primitive  men  to  give  it 
the  name  of  'liemer,'  kol,    Wliy  the  ass 
sliould,  in  becoming  domestic,  have  been  so 
drgr«idt>d,  it  is  not  cosy  to  say.     Probably, 
this  degeneration  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, had  there  not  been  in  the  animal  a 
natural  proiieness  thereto.     To  a  great  ex- 
tent, however,  it  may  be  attributable  to  the 
derideil  prc-eminenco  of  its  next  of  kin  and 
neighbour  (the  horse),  the  very  proximity 
of  whi'rh  to  th*  ass  would  make  the  infe- 
riority of  the  latter  noticeable,  and  cause  all 
onerous  and  degrading  offices  to  be  cast  on 
ir.   The  bush  cannot  flourish  under  the  tree. 
In  the  East,  the  ideas  of  indignity  and 
co:i tempt,  prevalent  here,  are  not  associated 
with  the  a«s.    Being  si^ierior  in  form,  of  a 
high  spirit,  as  well  as  veiy  serviceable,  tlie 
ass  is  there  held  in  honour.    Hence  it  is  a 
metaphor  of  strength  (Gen.  -giiw-  14);  dis- 
tinctly enumerated  among  the  treasures  of 
a  nomad  (Gen.  xil.  10;  xxiv.  85) ;  formed  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  Jews  in  a  late  periwl 
of  their  civilisation  (Luke  xiiL  Hi) ;    and 
was  in  <  kings'  hooset'  the  object  of  care  to 
a  high  officer  of  state  (1  Chron.  xxvii  00). 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  not  so  absurd  as  it 
aaj  at  first  ^ipear,  that  the  WustnUon 
Samd  in  tlw  wordr—  *Tbe  roicn  of  one 


crying  in  the  wilderness,'  &c.  is  deriv.^d 
ft^m  the  loud  brayinjj  of  the  wild  as-i.  Ami 
in  the  fact  tliat  Mirvan  II.  tlie  last  Onimiad 
caliph,  was  denominated  *  the  wild  ass  of 
Mepopolamia,'  we  have  another  proof  tlnit 
the  animal  excites,  in  oriental  minds,  any 
thing  but  repulsive  fecUn^. 


In  consequence  of  its  having  a  cure  tread, 
especially  on  mountainous  districts,  the  nos 
was  in  constant  use  for  riding,  the  rathrr 
because  in  Palestine  the  lior»c  va-<  in 
earlier  limes  little  known  (Kxod.  iv.  i.M). 
2  Sam.  xix.  20).  A  proferonce  semis  U) 
have  been  given  for  riding  to  the  ftiimli? 
(Job  i.  3.  Matt.  xxi.  i»).  The  following 
will  show  how  useful  the  asd  is  still  found 
for  the  same  purpose:  —  'A  few  public 
ofiicurs  and  men  of  wealth  are  seen  on  hoi  ses 
inKgyi>l;  but  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  (»f 
those  who  ride  at  oil,  ride  on  donkeys.  These 
ore  the  finest  nninials  of  the  species  I  have 
ever  «een.  They  arc  small  ;  but  tlirir 
strength  and  p<»wers  of  enduraiico  are  truly 
wonderful,  'lln-y  pallop  for  two  hours  wiih 
little  apparent  fatigue,  nnd  will  cany  a  nu:ii 
or  a  heavy  bnrdeii,  for  half  a  day.wilhout  in- 
termission. They  are  iiiueh  more  lively  than 
the  animals  of  tli<'  ? ame  speeie?  whieh  1  have 
seen  in  Eun.>|)e'  (Olin's  Travels,  vol. i.p.  0;l ). 
The  ass  was  ridden  by  persr.nnp:es  of  the 
highest  digniiy  in  Palestine  (.lo-h.  xv.  1>^. 
Jndg.  i.  U.  1  Sam. XXV.  23.  \i.  Sum.  xvii.  23. 

1  Kings  xiiL  13.  2  Kings  iv.  22).  Hence, 
in  Zech.  ix.  0,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  i^ 
thus  foretold — 'Ih'joiee  greatly,  O  daup^hicr 
of  Zion;  behold,  thy  kin^  comelli  unto  thee : 
he  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass*  (conip.  Malt.  xxi.  2,  svq. 
Markxi.  1,  Luke  xix.  2U.  John  xii.  11).  In 
Mark  xi.  2,  and  Luke  xix.  30,  it  is  said  of 
tlie  ass  on  which  Jesus  rt>de  —  *  whereon 
man  never  sat  ;*  for,  in  ancient  times,  only 
unused  animals  were  considered  lit  for  sacred 
pnrposes  (Deut.  xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  Conip. 

2  Sam.  vi.  3).     In  Judg.  \.  10,  men  ol  v\<i- 
vated  rank  are  described  as  Oiose  ^  x\i^VT\v\fe 
on  white  asses:*  this  was  ^v*  s\\^«-\5ws  <il 
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Af.i«'ft»  which,  u'  not  iiiilunilly  sircnliod  or 
marked,  it  was  not  uim^iiul  to  chiMiuer  with 
spots  of  oriuisre  or  crimson.  Atoordin«rly, 
the  Jewish  doctors  expoolod  lh«.'  .Mcssiali  to 
come  riding  on  a  diipplcd  gn-y  of  tliis  de- 
Acriptiou,  as  being  rure,  costly,  mid  of  regal 
use.  From  wliat  lias  boon  said  of  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  oriental  asse;*,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  hoar  lliat  they  were  used 
indrawingchariotsand  in  warfare  (Isa.xxi.7). 
The  Caramanians  arc  recorded  to  have  used 
asses  in  battle,  and  even  Darius  llystaspis 
rode  onan  ass  in  a  conflict  with  the  Scythians. 
Asses  were  also  uscil  as  bea^^ts  of  burden, 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  tnivellinpr,  and 
in  war  for  carrjing  baggage  (Uen.  xlii.  vHJ. 
Josh.  ix.4.  1  Sam.  xvi.  30.  2  Kings  vii.  T). 
Tliey  were,  moreover,  mailc  servicenble 
with  the  plough  and  at  the  mill  (l)eut. 
xxii.  10.  Kxod.  xxiii.  12.;  and,  in  the  Greek, 
Matt,  xviii.  0.   J^ukc  xvii.  2). 

The  >ro'<uic  law  put  the  a^s  among  un- 
clean animals;  foUowing  in  this,  what  has 
proved  a  universal  observance,  namely,  to 
guard  by  law,  as  well  as  feeling,  aniinids 
that,  as  beasts  of  burden,  arc  useful  to  man: 
to  cat  the  animal  that  we  have  jdoughed 
with  or  ridden  is  repulsive:  nor  can  animals 
that  have  done  tljeir  duty  in  labour  ailbrd 
Falubrious  nutriment.  In  cases  of  extreme 
need,  all  law  is  ftet  aside;  and  even  asses 
were  euten  in  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi.  SO). 

The  a<*s  might  not  be  olTiTed  in  sacrifice; 
fi)r,  in  the  very  essence  of  an  offering,  the 
i.b-a  of  f<»od  was  originally  involved  (Exod. 
xiii.  l.'l;  xxxiv.  20). 

The  wild  ass  bears  a  different  name  in 
Hebrew,  and  is  often  spoken  of  in  modem 
times  by  its  Greek  appellation,  on/r^er,  which 


signifies  v?Ud  ass.       In  Job  zxxix.  5.  setf. 
tlii-  animal  is  forcibly  described  as  thespeciid 
work  of  G(mI: — 
*  Who  hath  M*nt  forth  the  wild  aas  free? 
Who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  tlio  wild  tm} 
Whose  houjio  I  have  made  the  wildcmeai^ 
And  tho  barren  land  his  dwdlfav  place. 
He  scometh  the  tumult  of  the  dtr. 
And  (lisrcgards  the  damonrs  of  the  driver. 
Tho  range  of  the  mountains  la  his  pasUure : 
Ho  Boekcth  after  every  green  thln^.' 
Ancient  writers  agree  in  describing  the 
wild  ass  as  full  of  life,  strength,  and  energy. 
Oi)])iaii  says,  he  is  *  swift,  rapid,  with  atrong 
hoofs,  and  mo<«t  fleet  in  his  course. '    Xeno- 
phon's  description  is  a  picture: —  •  The  wild 
a>s,  being  swifter  of  foot  than  our  horses, 
woidd,  in  gaining  ground  upon  them,  'ome 
to  a  stand,  and  look  round;  and  when  dieir 
pursuers  got  nearly  up  to  them,  they  would 
scamper  off,  and  then,  in  a  little  while,  re- 
peat the  same  trick;    so  that  tlie  banters 
were  unable  to  take  them,  except  by  dividing 
themselves  into  dispersed  parties,  which  lae- 
ceeded  each  other  in  the  chase.'      This  ani- 
mal,  which  is  the  parent  stock,  is  taller,  better 
shaped,  and  more  dignified  than  the  com* 
m on  ass.   The  race  is  migratory.   They  were 
anciently  found  in  Palestine  and  the  sor* 
rouiuling  countries,  but  rarely  occur  there 
now:  they  seem  to  be  at  present  confined  to 
Tartar}',  Africa,  and  to  some  parts  of  Persia 
and  India.    Their  manners  resemble  thosi 
of  the  wild  horse.    They  assemble  in  troopi 
under  tlie  conduct  of  a  leader  or  sentinel, 
and  arc  extremely  shy  and  vigilant    From 
the  fact,  tliat  one  male  conducts  a  whole  herd 
of  females,  a  very  expressive  figure  is  drawn 
in  nos.  viii.  0.    They  are  still  olgeets  of  ths 
chase,  and  their  flesh  is  estimated  a  delicacy. 
(Comp.  Jer.  ziv.  6.  Job  tL  0.  Ibil  zzziL  14). 
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ASSAY  (L.  ad  and  ago,  I  apply  to)  is  now 
iMmd  in  the  form  Essay,  and  denotes  to 
enter  on,  vndertake,  attempt.  It  is  found  in 
1  Sam.  xvlL  89  —  'David  assayed  to  go;* 
that  is,  he  attempted  to  walk  in  the  annour 
which  Saul  had  pat  upon  him.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  to  he  willing,  to  iri<A,  to  strive  ; 
tnd  is  rendered  in  other  instances  thns  — 
'  I  hATe  taken  npon  me '  (Gen.  xTiii.  27. 
'began  Moses'  (Dent  i  0).  Gomp.  Job 
rr.  2.  Acts  ix.  20. 

*8b6  thrice  aaaaved  to  q>eak;  her  aoeents  bnng ; 
Aad,  mtwrinfc  died  unfinished  on  her  tongne.^ 

]>BTDEir. 

In  Dent  ir.  84,  the  word  assay  is  the  re- 
piMentatiTe  of  a  different  Hebrew  root,  which 
rignifies  to  prove,  try,  tempt:  —  *  Hath  God 
•Msyed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation?' 
In  Dent.  zzviiL  56,  is  a  passage  which 
difUfWB light  on  this  use: — '  The  tender  and 
driifate  woman  which  would  not  adventure 
to  aether  foot  upon  the  ground.' 

ASSTBU  (H.  the  land  o/Assur),  a  land 
in  Asia,  wliieh  has  Armenia  on  the  north,  the 
Tigris  on  the  west,  Media  on  the  east,  and 
Pmim  on  the  south,  corresponding  nearly 
mtitk  the  modem  Curdistan.  The  northern 
pirttanmountainons,  the  southern  level.  By 
aeans  of  the  navigable  Tigris,  the  country  is, 
in  ft  measure,  well  situated  for  commerce. 
Aeoording  to  die  perhaps  somewhat  highly- 
eoloared  language  of  Bab-shakeh,  it  was  a 
land  not  unlike  Palestine  —  a '  land  of  com 
and  wine ;  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards ; 
a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  of  honey '  (2  Kings 
xriii.  32) ;  nor  does  it  fkil  in  these  blessings 
al  the  present  day:  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  alludes 
to  its  commercial  celebrity.  By  Ptolemy  it 
was  divided  into  six  provinces;  of  wl^ch 
these  only  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  — 
L  Arrapachitis,  Arphaxad,  the  most  northem ; 
and  II.  Calachene,  Chalach.  or  Halah(2  Kings 
xvii.  6).  Its  chief  city  was  Nineveh,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Assyrian  mouarchs  (2  Kings 
xix.30.  Isa.xxxvii.37.  Jonah  iii.O.  Nahum 
ii.  H),  which,  in  Gen.  x.  11 ,  is,  together  with 
Rehoboth  and  Calah,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Asshur.  This  place  (Nineveh) 
was  a  distinguished  emporium  of  commerce, 
an  entrep6t  between  the  eastern  and  western 
trade  (Nahum  iii.  16) :  it  was  elated  with  a 
sense  of  its  greatness  and  power,  which  was 
used  oppressively  (Isa.  x.  0;  xviii.  2,  7. 
Zech.  X.  11.  Nahum  iii.  19).  The  city  and 
kingflom  were  overturned  and  destroyed 
(5U7,  A.C.)  by  Cyaxeres  the  Mede. 

Some  ancient  writers  have  extended  the  land 
of  Assyria,  so  as  to  comprise  Armenia  to  the 
▼ery  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and 
Babylonia  with  Mesopotamia  on  the  south ; 
bat  this  can  be  true  only  of  the  great  Assyrian 
kingdom  of  later  periods.  The  Assyrian 
ml^,  at  an  early  period,  carried  their  con- 
quests on  all  sides;  a  fact  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures make  frequent  allusion  (Numb.  xxiv.  22. 
Fi;  ImiiL  8, 9).    The  hlstoi7  of  the  Abbj- 
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rian  state  is  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of 
ancient  history.  The  Jewish  annals  ofier 
only  late  and  imperfect  data.  After  stating 
the  early  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  it  men- 
tions none  of  its  govemors  till  abont  770 
years  before  Christ,  when  Phul  is  recorded 
to  have  made  Men  ahem,  king  of  Israel,  tri- 
butary. Then  came  Tiglath-pileser  to  aid 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judab,  against  Bezin,  king 
of  Syria:  the  Assyrian  monarch  conquered 
Damascus,  and  transported  much  of  the 
population  to  Kir;  at  the  same  time  over- 
running a  good  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (740,  A.C.)  (2  Kings 
XV.  29;  xvi.  9.  Isa.  vii.  1.  Hos.  v.  13;  x.O). 
The  third  Assyrian  ruler  found  in  the 
Scriptures  is  Shalmaneser,  who,  in  ihe  reign 
of  Hoshea  of  Israel  (722,  A.C),  destroyed 
Samaria,  and  carried  the  people  away  cap- 
tive, supplying  their  places  with  Babylonians 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3;  xviii.  9).  This  was  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  —  that  of 
Jndah  was  not  distant  To  Shalmaneser 
Judah  had  been  tributary ;  but  Hezekiah 
procured  its  liberation  (2  Kings  xviii.  7). 
Medes  and  Persians  were  under  his  domi- 
nion; and  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  Phcenicia  (2  Kings  x>'iii.  11.  Joseph. 
Antjq.  ix.  14.  2).  The  Assyrian  empire 
extended  now  from  Persia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Ambition  was  not  satisfied, 
but  sought  to  add  Egypt  to  this  vast  king- 
dom. The  frontier  town,  Ashdod,  which 
would  aid  forward  this  purpose,  was  taken 
by  Tartan,  sent  by  Sargon,  *  the  king  of 
Assyria,' — whose  exact  position  in  the  line 
of  Assyrian  monarcbs  is  not  known  (Isa. 
XX.  1);  and  from  Nahum  iii.  8 — 10,  it  has 
been  thought  likely  tliat  Thebes  orDiospolis 
(No  Amon)  in  that  country  fell  under  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  Sennacherib  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  lost  dominion  over 
Judah;  his  troops  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  king  himself,  hastening  to 
Nineveh,  was  slain  in  the  house  of  Nisroch, 
his  god  (2  Kings  xix.  35,  seq.).  The  son  of 
Sennacherib,  namely,  Esarhaddon,  is  also 
mentioned  2  King^  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38. 
Ezra  iv.  2.  This  last  has  been  held  to  be 
Sardanapalus,  with  whom,  according  to  pro- 
fane history,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  termi- 
nated. But  little  fruit  has  been  reaped  by 
efforts  to  bring  profane  history  into  accor- 
dance with  the  scattered  notices  given  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  a  reference  to  Shal- 
maneser in  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  14.  2.  With 
tliis  exception,  no  one  of  die  rulers  just  men- 
tioned is  found  in  otlier  histories  but  Sen- 
nacherib, who  was  contemporaneous  witli 
Sethon,  king  of  Egypt  From  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon,  however,  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom began  to  sink  till  it  was  overcome  by 
Cyaxeres,  king  of  the  Medes,  in  union  with 
Kabopolassar,  king  ot  '&a\>Y^0Ti,  0Tm\)i<3lci\X 
became  a  pTovince  ot  t3iQ  li«di»xi«Ecc^\x^ 
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If,  from  tlio  Scriptures,  W3  tiini  to  general 
history,  we  find  nothings  tlint  approaches  to 
a  connected,  continued,  and  consistent  ac- 
count of  tlie  Assyrian  cnipiri*.  It  is  said  to 
appear  twice  in  liistnry  as  tbe  old  and  as  the 
new  Assyrian  kin<{doin,  which  had  n(>thin;r  in 
common,  save  tlio  name;  Uie  fiimier  resting 
on  ])ri>f:ine,  the  latter  on  Hebrew  writers. 
Of  ihe  old  Assyrian  empire,  Ctccias,  a  physi- 
cian of  tho  Persian  king,  Artaxerxes  ^rnenion 
(  KK),  A.C.),  Fpoaks  in  a  tmly  eastern  spirit, 
carrying  his  Fiaiemcnts,  that  are  destitute 
of  rlin>nol.):::ieal  exactitude,  bark  into  the 
k*;,'?n!l:'.ry  mists  of  aji  heroic  a^e.  Niuiia, 
tin?  sou  and  successor  of  the  goil  Bclus,  wa« 
tliC  if)und<'r  of  the  monarchy :  he  built  the 
city  called  after  him  Ninus  or  Nineveh;  and 
ho  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  to  the 
norili  as  Haciria.  lien?  he  at  length  gained 
his  object,  namely,  tlie  capture  of  the  city, 
only  by  a  beautiful  woman,  Semiramis,  whose 
history  b^dongs  to  orijjutal  mythology. 
Semiramis  (2000,  A.C),  daughter  of  the 
widely. reverenced  goddess  Derceto,  a  per- 
sonificaticm  of  nature,  nourished  in  her  youth 
by  doves,  was  the  spouse  and  follower  of 
Ninus,  whom,  accord i n i^  tt>  some  statements, 
sh'j  put  to  death.  Naturally  endowed  witJ» 
a  high  and  hen)ic  spirit,  slie  concealed  her 
sex  beneath  male  apparel,  and  reigned  under 
the  na'iie  of  hor  son  Ninya«»,  whom  she 
drovi?  from  the  t!iri>ue.  To  her  Habylon 
oweil,  if  not  if?  foundation,  yet  its  aggran- 
di-i-rm-rif.  Wir.ii  she  had  wjII  organised 
her  e:nj)ir.>  nTid  e  tablished  her  power,  hhc 
let  thi'  pv»'>!;*  know  that  they  had  been 
givTUinl  by  a  w-mian;  and  though  such  a 
di-iel:v<;Tire  to  orientals  was  fitted  to  jeopar- 
di'<c  her  power,  she  w^is  in  a  condition  to 
detect  every  s«icri't  plot,  anil  to  put  down 
every  open  insurrection.  Ihii  when  she 
alte:npted  to  extend  her  empire  from  the 
Knpiirates  to  the  Indus,  she  found  skill 
whi':^h  she  could  not  niati-h,  and  power  in 
elephants  that  bore  towers  on  tlicir  backs, 
which  she  could  not  withstand:  and  so  she 
perisbe.l.  S  une,  doubting  her  vorj-  exis- 
tence, have  r?gHrded  her  n<  the  persimified 
image  of  soni"  planetary  influence  connected 
with  the  astral  worship  which  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Assyria.  Her  son  and 
successor  is  painted  as  a  weak  prince,  wJio, 
having  been  educated  in  a  seraglio,  confined 
himself  to  his  palace.  The  hi-^tory,  with  au 
inter\al  of  a  thousand  years,  mentions  the 
fcist  monarch,  Tonoskon'kolcros,  whose  sur- 
name was  Sanlanapalns  (worthy  of  wonder), 
who,  like  Ninyft^,  being  given  up  to  cflTemi- 
nacy,  was  attacked  (J<n!^,  A.C.)  by  his  own 
gene  ml  Arbaces,  aided  by  Belesys*  governor 
vf  Babylon ;  wh-^n,  at  length,  he  summoned 
courage  to  die  the  heroic  death  of  casting 
himself  on  a  funeral  pile  constructed  by  liis 
own  commands.  With  him  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  came  to  an  end ;  pjid  the  neighbour- 
ing Btate  in  Ike  norths  namely,  Media,  an- 


quired  independence  throngh  the  eflblta  of 
ArbaccR.  The  new  Assyrian  kingdom,  wbkh 
appears  in  the  scattered  accounts  of  tlit 
Bible,  has  a  better  claim  to  historj.  The 
outline  has  already  been  given. 

The  internal  relations  of  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Most 
probably  were  they  substantially  the  same 
with  other  oriental  monarchies,  as  the  Chal- 
daean  and  tlie  Persian.  At  tlie  head  of  the 
state  w.us  a  king  (2  Kings  xviti.  19.  Isa. 
XXX vi.  -1),  who  ruled  despotically,  living  in 
a  htronghold,  inaccessible  to  his  sabjeeti. 
Under  him  were  satraps,  denominated 
'princes'  in  Isa.  x.  8,  who  goTemed  oach 
his  own  province.  Enunchs  were  employed 
in  lii^h  state  oClces.  Tlie  military  was  often 
united  witli  tlie  civil  character  in  those  who 
held  them  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2).  The  religion  of 
the  Assyrians  was,  in  chief  points,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Chaldieaus.  Their  gods  were 
symbolical  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies :  of  these 
idols,  ni(  ntion  is  made  of  Nisroch  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  9^) ;  also  Nibhaz,  Tartak,  Adram- 
melech,  and  Annamelech.  Their  speech  did 
not  belong  to  the  Shemitic  tongues,  bnt 
pndiably  to  the  ^Icdo-Pcrsian  or  Sanscrit 
family  ;  but  as,  in  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Aramaic  was  employed,  the  officers 
of  rtate  could  make  use  of  Hebrew  (2  Kingi 
xviii.  20.   Isa-  xxxvi.  11 ). 

Immense  ruins  have  lately  been  disco- 
vered in  Assyria,  on  v.hat,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  which  alresdy 
appear  to  bo  of  great  interest,  and  afTonl 
promise  of  still  more  important  results. 
Tliese  discoveries  have  l)een  effected  by  the 
resident  French  consul,  Botta,  in  conse- 
quence of  suggestions  made  by  Bich ;  and 
the  antiquities  have  been  copied  and  drawn 
by  a  French  artist,  Flandin.  Among  the 
objects  brought  to  light,  are  a  great  number 
of  brieks,  with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow- 
headed  character,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  that  are  commonly  known,  which  miy 
afford  aid  in  the  yet  nnaccomplished  work 
of  decypherlng  these  ancient  writings^ 

ASSTRIAK  LETTSM. 


A  monnment  of  great  magnitude  and  fanper- 
tince.  covered  witli  bM  relief  hu  ilao  bMt 
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ditintamd;  the  mere  copying  of  the  figores 
on  which  took  M.  Flandin  six  months.  The 
subjects  of  these  sculptures  offer  a  complete 
picture  of  the  existence  of  an  Assyrian  mo- 
oarch.  The  spectator  beholds  the  reception 
of  guests,  a  hiauquet;  also  war  and  hunting; 
the  king  on  a  chariot,  with  a  parasol  over 
his  head;  assaulted  citiesi  warlike  machines, 
men  with  beards,  men  without  beards, 
eunuchs,  priests.  Already  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  received  illustration  from  the 
reault  of  M.  Botta's  labours,  and  much  more 
may  be  ezpeeted  to  ensue.  We  subjoin  one 
example.  In  Nshum's  burden  against  Nine- 
Teh,  we  read, '  I  will  cut  off  the  grayen  image 
and  the  molten  image;'  teaching  us  tliat 
bronze  as  well  as  marble  statues  were^i 
among  the  objects  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Nine- ' 
Tites.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  art  of  casting 
bronze  figures  was  murh  practised  in  Assyria: 
a  lion,  made  of  bronze,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, has  been  brought  to  light  To  the 
destruciiTe  influence  of  the  worship  of  the 
lion,  reference  seems  to  be  made  by  Nahum 
in  the  following  rery  strong  terms  :  — 
*  Where  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  lions,  and 
the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  where 
the  lion,  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's 
whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid  ?  The 
lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his 
whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and 
filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with 
rarin,  (ii.  11, 12.  Comp.  Ezek.  xix).  In 
the  last  passage  (ver.  0),  a  'young  lion  is 
symbolically  said  to  hare  been  brought  in 
^aina  to  the  king  of  Babylon ;'  and  it  is 
Tcry  remarkable  that  the  same  emblem<has 
been  found  among  these  rest  ruins  —  a  lion 
bound  by  a  chain  to  an  august  personage, 
whos«  flowing  robes  show  him  to  be  a  mo- 
narch. Rich  also  discoTcred  at  Babylon 
a  lion  of  colossal  dimensions,  standing  on  a 
pedestal  of  coarse  grey  granite.  A  species 
of  lion-worship  seems  to  have  been  widely 
spread  in  and  around  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
'aSTBOLOGERS  (G.  expounders  of  the 
stars).  In  those  eastern  countries  where  the 
atmosphere  is  of  a  pure  and  lustrous  bril- 
liancy, and  the  hearenly  bodies  shine  with 
an  intensity  of  splendour,  the  stars,  in  their 
ceoAeless  moTcments,  wonld,  in  process  of 
time,  so  fascinate  the  heart  as  to  blind  and 
mislead  Ae  judgment,  and  hence  be  studied 
rather  for  some  supposed  influence  of  theirs 
OTer  the  destiny  of  man,  than  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  which  regulated  their 
separate  and  combined  operations.  And 
when  once  the  mystical  study  of  the  stars 
had  thus  gained  Uie  upperhand,  there  were 
no  boonds  to  the  excesses  to  which  it  might 
lead  in  fmeles  the  most  grotesque,  in  super- 
stitions the  most  eudaving,  and  in  errors  the 
most  pivdifio.  Astrology  and  star-worship 
were  twin  sislen.     They  both  htd  theii' 


birth-place  in  the  w're,open  plains  of  Meao« 
potamia,  where  the  glowing  ether  of  heayen 
stretches  oat  interminably  on  all  sides.  It  was 
natural  tliat  men  should  worship  the  hea- 
Tcnly  bodies,  to  which  they  ascribed  not  only 
personal  qudities,  but  a  resistless  power  and 
constant  sway  over  the  human  condition.  And 
thus  idolatry  and  astrology  aided  in  produc- 
ing and  supporting  each  other. 

We  account  it  no  small  praise  of  the 
Abrabamic  race,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Biblical 
antediluvians,  that,  at  a  lime  when  the  super- 
stitions and  falsities,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  overspread  the  East,  they  should 
have  remained  uncontaminated,  and  ad- 
hered to  tlie  simple  creed  of  a  monotheistic 
worship.  In  thus  carrying  our  mind  back 
to  primitive  history,  we  find  a  belt  of  pure 
religious  light  striking  across  the  otherwise 
troubled  hemisphere  of  human  life.  lu  this 
sense,  the  earliest  historical  ages  are  the 
best.  It  is  not  till  a  very  late  period  tLst 
the  idea  of  astrology  is  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  word  astrologer  occurs  first  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  which  refers  to  a  period  of  na- 
tional degeneracy.  Even  then,  however, 
the  corrupt  thing  which  it  represents  is 
found,  not  on  a  Jewish,  but  a  Heathen  soil 
—  found  in  tliose  more  eastern  lands  where, 
as  we  have  intimated  astrology  took  iu  kise 
(Dnn.  ii.  10,  27;  iv.  7 ;  v.  7,  11,  U).  In 
these  passages,  astrologer  is  connected  with 
magician;  and  we  have  here,und()ubtedly,ono 
or  two  classes  of  that  Choldwan  coi^te  or 
order,  who  originally  were  the  leai-ned  men, 
and  aiterwards  the  quacks  and  cheats,  of  the 
great  empires  that  flourished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and,  we 
may  add,  generally  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  astrologer  brands  the  pro- 
fession as  a  lalsity,  if  not  an  imposture. 
ITieword  denotes  to  move  the  lips;  to  mutter 
in  subdued  tones;  and  hence,  to  whisper 
forth  mysierieSf  and  'fral  in  dark  and  abstruse 
knowledge.  Thesr  •  etenders  to  science  are 
well  described  Lj  Diodoms  Siculus :  — 
*  They  assert  that  the  greatest  attention  is  ' 
given  to  the  five  stars,-  called  planets,  which 
they  name  interpreters ;  so  called,  because, 
while  the  other  stars  have  a  fixed  patli,  they 
alone,  by  forming  their  own  course,  show 
what  things  will  come  to  pass,  thus  inter- 
preting the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to  those 
who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  set- 
ting, and  also  by  tlieir  colour.  Sometimes 
they  show  heavy  winds,  at  others  rains,  al 
others  excess  of  heat.  The  appearance  of 
comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  earthquakes, 
and,  in  general,  any  thing  extraordinary,  has, 
in  their  opinion,  on  injurious  or  a  beneficial 
effect,  not  only  on  nations  and  countries, 
but  on  kings,  and  even  common  individuals; 
and  tliey  ccnsider  that  those  staia  contribxitft 
very  much  of  good  or  ot  m  V[i»\«.^OTk\ft^Qaft 
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Mrths  of  men;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
iialuru  of  these  things,  and  of  tlie  study  of 
tiie  star.4,  thoy  tliiiik  they  know  accurntely 
tlic  events  that  befall  mortals.' 

It  may  seno  to  bring  into  relief  the  fact, 
tlittt  illegible  does  not  pretend  to  teach  tlie 
st;ieuc'os,  if  we  remark  that  the  word  astro- 
numt/  docs  not  oceur  in  the  Bible,  while 
til  at  of  astrvlogersy  as  we  have  seen,  is  found 
in  some  of  its  papres.  In  tnith,  the  Hebrew 
race  were  not  a  speculative,  slill  less  a  scien- 
tilic  people.  They  studied  the  heavens  for 
the  religious  lessons  which  tliey  give,  and  the 
dcvotionid  enjotinns  that  they  inspire.  When 
they  iixcil  llieir  gaze  on  the  starry  host,  it 
V.  V.  :  ct  t)  ri  iid  hnuum  destiny,  nor  to  forc- 
t  »  n:li'-;s,  but  :■)  iinlulge  the  juous  atFec- 
tion.i  oi  ilieir  iieurt,  or  to  learn  lessons  of 
divine  ti:ilh  ro.^'sirdi:!;-  God  an«l  man  (Ps. 
xix.  I,  5<(/.;  Ixix.  ;jl;  x.-.i.  11;  exxxvi.7 — 9. 
\<^\\.  xl.  M^f  ^Q')-  \Yhat  ideas  respect 
iu,7  the  ])hysical  world  they  did  possess, 
llii.'y  seem  to  have  borrowed  mostly  from 
otlier  nations ;  and  certainly,  in  regard  tc 
the  movements  and  influences  of  the  hea- 
v..nly  bodi..'S,  they  hail  no  conceptions  of 
native  p;i\iwiii  but  such  as  were  countctcd 
wiUi  religion  ami  piety.  On  the  subject  of 
oslronomy  (G.  the  science  which  tem:hes  the 
Liivs  of  t'le  i/an),  therefore,  we  may  expct 
to  liud  no  detailed  system,  but  only  bueh 
seat U: red  notices  or  undesigucd  implications 
ad  might  sjumtaneously  flow  from  a  writer's 
pen  under  the  uu recognised  impulse  of 
popular  and  jirevalent  impressions. 

Th.jugh  the  observation  and  some  consc 
qucut  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens  cha 
r.K-terise  the  earliest  ages  and  the  first  states 
of  eivili/atinu,  yet  a  scientiiic  acquainttuico 
with  a-<tronomy  has  been  attained  only 
wilhin  the  la^^t  few  centuries.  The  ideas 
generally  whi«h  were  entertained  by  the 
nueieni«<  were  scarcely  more  than  ignorance 
in  the  shnpe,  and  with  the  pretence,  of  know- 
ledge. Where  nearh  nil  was  error,  dif- 
ferences of  degree  wei  jf  small  account. 
Accord ijij^ly,  the  Hebrews,  who  were  a  prac- 
tieal  not  a  seientilio  people,  were  hardly 
more  ign«>rant  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  heavens  than  the  most  distinguished 
of  aiK-ient  philosophers.  But  the  broad  con- 
trast that  exists  between  their  conceptions 
on  astronomical  subjects,  and  those  views 
whi<:h  modern  science  has  established,  may 
ho  of  no  small  service  in  showing  that  the 
Biblieal  writers  participated  on  purely  phy- 
sical subjects  in  the  general  ideas  of  their 
day,  —  had  no  special  illumination  granted 
them,  and,  consequently,  liave  no  scientific 
secrets  to  disclose.  The  aim  of  revelation 
was  not  to  anticipate  tlie  results  of  human 
discovery;  to  have  done  which  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  mankind  by  preventing 
indastiy  and  research  ;  but  to  make  known 
eerttiD  grcAi  ftrndaroental  religious  truths, 


to  exhibit  their  wortli  in  a  long  train  of 
moral  discipline,  and  to  snpply  the  liumui 
mind  by  actual  facts  with  needful  stimiJns, 
impulse,  and  guidance. 

Among  tlie  great  trutlis  needfol  to  be  known 
to  man,  as  the  sole  foundation  for  religion,  wm 
this,  that  the  world  sprang  ftt>m  the  will  of 
a  creating  Intelligence.  Accordingly,  the 
book  of  Genesis  opens  with  a  declaration 
which  is  the  basis  at  once  of  all  true  reli- 
gion and  all  sound  philosophy,  namely,  *In 
the  beginning  God  created  tlie  bearen  and 
the  cartli. '  *  The  heaven  and  the  earth ' 
constituted  tlie  universe  to  the  writer.  Re- 
(>er\'iug  the  latter  for  a  separate  trratmeut, 
we  sliull  here  briefly  set  forih  the  views  en- 
tertained by  tlie  Biblical  autliorities  respect- 
ing the  former.  The  heavens  were  held  to 
be  everlasting : — 
*  He  Itath  stablUbod  tlicm  for  ercr  and  erer; 

lio  haUi  mado  a  decree  which  sliall  not  pam.' 

(PS.  czlTiU.  6.) 

It  was  conceived  to  be  '  a  paved  work  of 
sa])phire  stone*  (Kxod.  xxiv.  10),  as  a  bright 
solid  firmament  expanding  on  oU  aidet 
above  tlio  catUi  (Gen.  i.  G.  Dan.  zii.  3), 
dividing  the  waters  into  two  portions  —  one 
above  and  one  beneath  itself;  which  fir- 
mament, at  least  at  a  Ir.tcr  period,  was 
thought  to  extend  upwards  into  leveral 
vaulted  canopies,  so  as  to  form  heaven  on 
heavens  even  to  the  number,  at  least  of  three 
(Amos  ix.  0.  2  Cot.  xii.  *4V  The  Hebrew 
root,  rendered  Jinunmcnt,  has  its  meaning 
from  the  smelting  of  metals,  and  gives  the 
idi.'a  that  tlio  earliest  conception  of  the 
hcaren  was  that  of  a  species  of  ethereal  brass, 
poured  fortlk  so  as  to  fonn  the  vaulted  sky 
t^Job  xxxvii.  18.)  Hence  in  Prov.  iiL  10,  Jeho- 
vah is  said  to  have  *  established  the  heareni;' 
a  view  whieh  was  rendered  the  more  need- 
fill  and  acceptable,  because  the  convex  or 
upper  ])art  of  *  this  ilrm  set '  vault  waa  tlie 
celestial  pavement  where  was  the  throne  of 
God,  near  and  around  which  dwelt  and 
worshipped  the  celestial  hierarchy.  This 
firmament,  bearing  the  sim  and  moon,  is 
sustained  at  its  opposite  extremities  by  two 
brazen  motmtains  which  act  as  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11.  Zech.  vi.  1.  2  Sam.  xxii.  8).  So 
tlie  early  Greek  poet  Ilesiod  :  — 

*  Atlas,  io  hard  necessity  ordilns. 
Great  the  [K)ndnrous  vault  of  stars  ■aatalna.' 

The  firmament  is  sometimes  represented 
rather  as  a  tabernacle  and  a  tent,  in  which 
dwells  the  snn,  which,  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  his  bed-chamber,  circles  round 
from  oi*c  end  of  the  heaven  to  tlie  other, 
notliing  being  hid  from  tlie  heat  therof 
(Ps.  xix.  4,  scq. ;  Hah.  iii.  11).  A  gate  and 
doors  in  the  iirmament  give  a  passage  to  the 
rp;j:ions  above  (Gen.xxviil.  12,sr9.p8.1xxTiii. 
2:1 ).  In  the  heaven  was  the  sound  of  thun- 
der, which  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  re- 
Terbe rated  down  to  earth  (Ps.  Isrrii.  18. 
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Job  xzxtILI — 0);  and  the  lightning  (appro- 
priately called  '  breaker-through  *),  breaking 
thronf^  this  solid  skv,  lightened  the  world 
(Job  xxxviii.  25).  The  clouds  covering 
tiic  firmament  held  the  rain  as  in  a  reser- 
Toir,  which  was  shed  down  on  earth  as  if 
from  large  leathern  bottles,  and  by  canals 
or  water  courses  (Job  xxxviii.  25, 37.  Ps. 
Ixzvii.  17) ;  sometimes  through  windows 
opened  expressly  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
Tii.  11).  That  a  portion  of  these  represen- 
tations mast  be  taken  as  a  poetic  clotliing 
of  physical  tnifis  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Psalmist  gives  to  tlie  rising  sim 
wings  to  denote  the  ileetness  with  which  its 
beams  overspread  the  earth  (Ps.cxxxix  9), 
and  speaks  of  the  snn's  opening  his  eyelids 
in  rising  from  his  bed  (Job  iii.  0). 

The  stars  were  distinct  solid  bodies,  called 
forth  every  night  by  the  Almighty,  who, 
sitting  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and 
stretching  them  out  as  a  curtain  and  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in,  brought  out  the  numerous  host 
of  heaven,  and  called  them  all  by  name,  innu- 
merable Uiongh  they  were  (Isa.  xl.  22,  26. 
Ps.  civ.  2.  Oen.  xv.  5).  Some  idea  seems 
to  ha;ve  prevailed  that  the  stars  were  living 
beings,  ions  of  God,  which  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  sense 
of  a  celestial  hierarchy  (Job  i.  6 ;  xxv.  5 ; 
i^xvilL  7.  Isa.  xlv.  12).  Hence  a  divine 
court,  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left  (2Chron.  xviii.  18); 
and  the  Almighty  is  therefore  termed  '  Je- 
hovah of  hosts.' 

The  Hebrews,  even  in  patriarchal  times, 
were  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  les- 
ser heavenly  bodies.  Job  speaks  (ix.  0) 
of  Aretnras,  Orion,  and  Pleiades.  The 
heavens  vronld  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  these  eaiiy  tenants  of  the  earth,  especially 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  rather  because, 
as  shepherds,  they  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  watching  their  flocks 
bj  night  as  well  as  by  day.  While  engaged 
in  the  musings  to  which  such  a  posi- 
tion would  naturally  give  rise,  they  would, 
under  the  influence  of  a  creative  imagina- 
tion, easily  be  led  to  form  the  stars  first  into 
groups,  and  then  into  the  shapes  of  animals. 
Hence  arose  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
word  which,  in  the  common  yersion,  is  ren- 
dered Arctums  means,  probably,  tlie  Great 
Bear.  The  sons  of  Arctums  (Job  xxxviii.  32) 
are  the  stars  that  accompany  it,  now  called 
*  the  tail  of  the  bear.'  Herder  renders  the 
words  in  the  passage  last  referred  tc  — 
'  Lead  forth  the  bear  with  her  young.'  The 
passage  speaks  of  the  constellation  as  con- 
ducted round  and  round  the  pole  as  by 
some  unseen  hand,  like  a  mother  with  her 
children.  God  is  made  to  appeal  to  this 
phenomenon  as  a  manifestation  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  power,  and  as  far  above  tlic  skill 
of  man.    Who  ever  looked  on  tliat  bcauti/dl 


constrllation,  and  marked  its  regular  revo- 
liitious,  without  feeling  that  its  position 
and  niovcniciits  were  such  as  the  Almighty 
Creator  only  coiUd  produce  ? 

Orion  wan  a  constellation  which  was  con- 
ceived of  AS  a  mighty  and  impious  giant 
bound  upon  tho  sky :  hence  the  expression, 
'Canst  tlioii  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?' 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  According  to  eastern  tra- 
dition, this  giant  was  Kiniro<l,  the  founder 
of  Babylon.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
about  two  tliousand  stars  have  been  seen  in 
this  constellation ;  and,  in  what  is  termed 
'  the  sword  of  Orion,'  there  is  a  nebula, 
almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  com- 
puted to  exceed  the  sun  in  size  two  tril- 
lions two  hundred  tliousand  billion  times. 
Surely,  if  Job  found  in  the  storry  heavens 
evidence  for  the  power,  providence,  and 
majesty  of  God,  we  have  incomparably 
greater  reasons  for  so  doing  with  the  sub- 
lime views  which  astronomy  has  in  our  time 
laid  open. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  Pleiades, 
denotes  a  cluster.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constel- 
lation Taurus,  of  whicli  six  or  seven  may 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  as  many  as 
two  hundred  have  been  counted  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope. 

The  morning  star  was  known  (Isa.xiv. 
12.  Rev.  ii.  2H).  lu  Job  xxvi.  13,  is  men- 
tioned '  tlie  crooked  serpent;'  tho  Draj^ou 
is  still  one  of  the  constellations;  it  hes  be- 
tween tho  Great  and  tlie  Little  Bear,  spread- 
ing itself,  as  it  were,  in  windings  across 
the  heavens.  -  The  Zodiac  is  also  mentioned 
in  Job  xxxviii.  32,  under  a  name  which  sig- 
nifies  dwelling-places  or  lodgings,  bccauso 
in  them  the  sun  appears  to  dwell  one  after 
another.  Of  the  separate  signs,  only  one  is 
mentioned,  namely,  the  Twins  (Acts  xxviii. 
11),  by  the  terms  *  Castor  and  Pollux.'  *Tho 
chambers  of  tho  south,'  m  Job  ix.  0,  may 
indicate  the  stars  hidden  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  or  rather  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, in  the  dork  recesses  of  the  south.  In 
Job  xxxviiL  33,  Jehovah  asks,  'Knowest 
thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven?'  We  are 
apt,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  which 
we  now  possess,  to  think  that  Job's  know- 
ledge was  most  insignificant,  even  when  it 
was  true.  And,  certainly,  our  acquaintance 
with  these  '  ordinances'  is  sufficiently  great 
and  accurate  to  foster  within  us  the  most 
deeply-felt  piety;  but,  after  all  tliat  Tycho- 
Broli^,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  others  have 
taught,  wcliavc  learnt  to  small  purpose,  if  we 
are  not  convinced  tliat  what  we  know  is,  rela- 
tively to  what  remains  to  be  learnt,  only  little 
more  than  was  known  to  the  patriarshs  of 
old.  And  tlioso  who  condemn  the  Bible, 
because  it  does  not  teach  as  much  as  the 
Mecanique  CeUste  of  La  Place,  in  e£bct 
condemn  that  work  itself,  which,  there  is 
CTery  reason  to  bcVieve,  ^VW,  Va  "^w^^i  ^^ 
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tixno,  have  to  giye  place  to  more  couprelien- 
sivc  AH  well  OS  more  cxart  views  of  the 
vast  and  iuimeosurublu  uiiivL>rs«>  of  God.  A 
work  whiih  sold  forth  the  liii^hc'^t  truth  of 
its  ujj(e^-08peci>i]ly  if,  liki*  tho  Bible,  it  niiplies 
thai  trulh  to  thi^  K>'''At  purposes  of  relit^iou, 
will  bo  reganleil  by  all  wisely  j  in lj;ring  men  — 
us  *  a  ptMirl  of  ^reut  price/  and  *  u  ]K)S3es.sioii 
fur  ever,'  notwithstanding;  any  chuni^ed  which 
may  be  brought  by  the  constuul  advances  of 
u  ceaselessly  proKre:>sive  civil isatiou. 

About  A.l).  10U\)|  Copernicus  had  satisfied 
bini!self  tlnit  tlic  bun  is  the  centre  of  the 
solar  system.  In  1010,  Galileo,  having  in- 
vented a  telescojMS  discovered  Jupiter  s  satel- 
liti^.H,  and  the  iiiDun-like  phases  of  Venus. 
Tliesu  discoveries  supiilied  addition:il  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  tho  Copeniiean  sys- 
tem. This  system  Galileo  defended  in  his 
wrilinj?:*,  which  were,  on  that  nrcount,  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  the  Inquisition,  who, 
on  tlie  generally  received  opinion  thut  the 
iScriplure  taught  tliat  the  earth,  a  stationary 
boily,  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  accounted 
tlie  new  opinions  to  be  contradicted  by,  and 
ho>tile  to,  the  Uible.  There  thus  apiH'ared 
to  exist  A  contrariety  between  Scripture  and 
science.  This  contrariety  has  been  met  by 
drawing  a  distinction  between  religious  and 
physical  tenets.  The  former  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Bible  to  teach.  In  the  case  of  tlic 
latter,  it  merely  repnuluees  what  in  any  jh*- 
riod  it  linds  prevalent.  *On  this  p)int,* 
says  Professor  Whewell,  —  *  Indications  of  a 
Creator,'  p.  •%, — 'it  is  reasonably  held  that  the 
Xihrases  which  arc  found  in  Scripture  re- 
spect iu'4  Astnmomical  facts  are  not  to  be 
made  use  of  to  guide  our  scientific  opinions: 
they  may  be  suppo>ed  to  answer  their  end  if 
they  fall  in  wiUi  common  notions,  and  are 
thus  eHectinilly  subservient  to  the  moral  and 
religious  import  of  revelation. 

'  The  meaning  which  any  generation  ]>uts 
npon  ilie  pluiises  of  Scripture,  de])ends,  more 
than  is  at  firsi  supposed,  npon  the  received 
jihilosophy  of  the  time.  Hence,  while  men 
im.igiue  that  ihey  are  contending  ft)r  revela- 
tion, th"y  are  in  fact  contend lji;^  for  their 
own  interpretaiion  «»f  revelation,  unconsci- 
ously ailapted  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpre- 
tation which  the  n'?w  pbilo>ophy  ri'tpiires 
and  which  appears  to  the  older,  selmtd  to  be 
a  fatal  viol«mce  done  to  the  authority  of 
religion,  is  accepted  by  their  successors  with- 
out the  dangerous  results  which  were  appre- 
licndcd.  When  the  language  of  Scriptiure, 
invested  with  its  new  meaning,  has  become 
foiuiliar  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  idi'iis 
which  it  calls  up  are  ipiite  as  recoucilcable 
as  the  former  ones  were  with  the  sontidest 
religions  views.  And  the  world  then  looks 
back  with  surprise  at  the  error  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  essence  of  revelation  was 
iQTolTed  in  their  own  arbitrary  version  of 
eoUatenl  circumstance.    At  the  pre- 


sent day,  we  ean  haidhf  eoneeife  liow  im> 
sonable  men  should  have  inouigitted  that 
religions  reflections  on  the  stobUitj  of  the 
eartli,  and  the  beautj  of  the  luminaries 
which  revolve  round  it,  wonld  be  iutetfeied 
witli  bj  its  I)eing  acknowledged*  that  this 
rest  and  moti(»n  are  apparent  only.' 

ATIIALIAII  (H.  time  of  the  Lord),  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Jezabcl, 
grand-daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel;  wife 
of  J  Oram,  king  of  Jufloh,  and  mother  of 
Ahflxiuh,  king  of  Judah  (884,  A.C.).  She 
used  all  hrr  influence  in  favour  of  idolatry, 
towards  which  her  Tyrian  origin  may  have 
inclined  her;  showing  herself  equally  de- 
praved with  her  mother.  She  took  part  in 
the  iniiiuitics  of  her  husband,  and  she  coun- 
(iclied  her  son  to  do  wickedly.  On  her  scmi's 
death,  she  destroyed  the  seed  royal  of  the 
house  of  Judah,  Uiough  the  children  of  her 
own  son,  and  so  usurped  the  tlirone.  Joash, 
however,  was  saved  from  her  ftiry,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  temple.  The  day  of  her  pa- 
nishment  was  coming.  Jeboioda  had  uoi 
forgotten  the  divine  promise  in  fiivoor  of  the 
posterity  of  David,  and  gradnaUy  prepared 
an  i.Msurrcctiouaiy  movement  against  the 
queen.  This  at  length  broke  forth:  the 
young  king  was  proclaimed;  when  Athaliah, 
an^uscd  and  alarmed  by  the  shouting  of  the 
people,  hurried  into  the  temple  for  protec- 
tion, whence  she  was  dragged  and  sUin, 
after  a  usurpation  of  six  years.  She  is  the 
only  female  that  reined  in  Jerusalem.  Her 
wretched  end  aflbnls  an  instance  of  the  fii- 
tility  of  crime.  She  waded  through  blood 
to  a  tlirone,  from  which  she  was  precipitated 
by  the  indignant  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  in 
favour  of  a  cliild.  The  character  of  this 
'wicked  woman'  has  been  well  drawn  by 
one  who  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  liacine.  Her  death  was  tlie  signal 
for  a  great  religious  reformation,  the  detaiU 
of  which  let  ns  know  that  Baal  had  a  temple 
even  in  Jerusalem.  This  unholy  place  was 
broken  down,  and  the  altars  and  images 
wore  destroyed.  Mattan,  the  priest,  was 
also  slain  before  the  altars  (2  Kings  viii.  2G; 
xi.    2  Chron.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv). 

ATHKISM  (G.  beiny  without  God)  is  not 
ex])ress]y  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  bat 
tlie  idea  and  tlie  fact  are  found  there  in  terms 
of  condemnation.  Thns  tlie  Ephesians,  be- 
fon>  their  conversion  to  Christ, '  had  no  hope, 
and  were  witliont  Go<l  in  the  world'  (£ph. 
ii.  12);  words  in  which  the  folly,  the  evil 
consequences  of  atheism,  and  atheism  itselt 
ore  well  described.  Accordingly,  atheism  — 
agreeably  with  tlio  etymological  import  of 
the  word,  as  given  above  —  is  being  without 
Gofi,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  manifested 
by  the  addition,  '  in  the  world,'  that  is,  *  in 
tliis  system  of  created  onler  and  beauty;' 
and  the  sod  consequences  are,  to  rob  man  of 
hope  both  in  this  state  and  the  next ;  to  take 
from  him  the  idea  of  perfeetion;  to  moks 
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man  himself  the  highest  being,  and  so 
the  highest  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
model  iu  the  universe.  Such  a  position  and 
Bucli  consequences  bear  all  tlie  appearance 
of  folly ;  and  with  propriety,  therefore,  does 
the  psalmist  affirm,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  God'  (Ps.  xiv.).  So 
general,  if  we  niay  not  even  say  universal, 
has  been  the  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
power,  that  in  general  terms  it  may  well  be 
felt  flifiicult  to  r.void  ascribing  atheism,  if  not 
to  a  uatiiral  obliquity  of  the  intellect,  yet 
to  the  depravuiiuu  of  the  moral  feelings  (Ps. . 
xiv. -2). 

Atliei'^w,  then,  is  the  denial  of  God,  in 
what  sense?  In  brief;  it  is  the  a^iscrtion 
that  the  oulTerse  owes  its  origin  to  matter, 
•diid  not  to  mind.  Whether  any  intelligent 
iH'iuj?  has  ever  proceed»»d  to  this  length,  — 
iij:U  is,  has  been  a  real  atheist,  —  may  be 
di>ubtf«1.  Men  often  deeeive  themselves, 
being  dissatisfied  with  common  representa- 
tions of  the  Deity:  they  deny  these,  and, 
with  a  certain  vain  love  of  talking,  think 
tlicy  deny  the  existence  of  God.  'lliis  is 
ttiat  practical  atheism,  of  which  we  fear  there 
is  much  in  the  world;  and  which,  as  it 
springs  from  an  empty  head  and  a  flippant 
t'lt^^iw,  tends  to  keep  tlie  mind  and  heart  as 
p<.>or  and  destitute  as  it  finds  them.  Besides 
a  mlgar,  there  is  also  a  speculative  atlieism, 
wliicU,  if  more  respectable  in  its  origin,  is 
f-caicely  less  prejudicial  in  its  results.  Un* 
able  to  form  any  satisfactory  conception  of 
God,  thinking  that  all  prevalent  conceptions 
of  God  are  too  material,  and  so  untrue ;  and 
trying  to  rise  and  cany  abroad  tlieir  thoughts 
so  as  to  conceive  of  G oil  in  a  manner  eorre- 
s-!ii:i(Uuj;^  with  hi.s  nature,  speculative  atheists 
g  •  on  refining  on  their  ideas  and  their  terms, 
I'M  atiaist  they  find  their  Deity  in  some  ethe- 
real essence,  diffused  throughout,  and  iden- 
tiiled  with,  the  universe,  of  which  it  is  the 
Ii\ing  and  moving  power.  Diil'iision  and 
concentration,  in  regard  to  the  same  object, 
ore  at  the  same  time  impossible.  But  the 
i«led  of  person  necessarily  implies  concen- 
tration. A  person  is  an  individual,  a  unit. 
I  knee  the  Scriptures  say,  God  *is  one.'  A 
tliifused  Deity,  therefore,  so  far  as  tlie  diffu- 
sion sets  aside  personality,  is  no  God  at  alL 
This  system  is  (fenerally  called  pantheism ; 
that  is,  all  God — God  is  all,  and  all  is  God. 
But,  if  all  is  God,  there  is  no  God ;  for  tlie 
very  idea  of  God  is  something  distinct,  indi- 
vidual —  something  existing  apart  and  se- 
parate from  the  creation,  as  its  origin  and 
cause.  Pantheism  approaches  also  to  na- 
ture-worship— the  woi^ip  of  the  boundless, 
fathomless,  light-covered  all,  in  which  tlio 
Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  had 
the  earliest  form  of  their  subsequently  cor- 
rupted idolatry.  Men  must  and  will  indivi- 
dualise their  eonception  of  divine  power; 
and  if  in  their  speculations  they  rest  not  iu 
one  great  aU-cieatlng,  aU-peryadin^^  and  ali- 


sustaining  Mind,  they  will  pass  from  • 
dreamy  pantheism  to  a  teeming  and  de- 
basing polytheism. 

ATHENS  (G.  the  city  of  Minerva,  shh 
being  the  local  and  tutelary  divinity.)  was 
the  renowned  capital  of  ancient  Atnca,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  Greece,  between  the  rivers 
Cepliissns  and  Ilissus,  somewhat  inland,  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  It  possessed  three  har- 
boiu-s,  which,  in  its  most  flourishing  times, 
were  connected  with  the  city  by  wails.  Its 
position  and  environments  made  it  very  fit 
for  the  purposes  either  of  war  or  commerce, 
in  both  of  which,  accordingly,  Athens  was 
distinguished,  being  feared  and  honoured 
by  sea  and  by  laud.  The  native  endow- 
ments of  her  people,  their  language,  their 
civil  fi-cedom  under  a  democratical  constitu- 
tion, contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Athens, 
and  caused  it  to  gain  the  high  honour  of 
being  reganled  as  the  mother  city  of  all  the 
Grecian,  and  especially  of  the  classical  and 
Attic  culture  of  the  western  world.  Origi- 
nally Athens  was  governed  by  kings.  About 
one  thousand  yeai*s  before  Christ,  it  came 
under  the  guidance  of  archons.  llien  it, 
together  with  all  Greece,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonian  power.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  thought  to  have  held  domuiion 
over  it  for  a  short  time.  Finally  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  Boman  empire,  in  which 
condition  it  was  when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  Scripture.  The  apostle  Paul,  having 
hcAn  driven  from  Thessalonica,  came  to 
Athens.  The  brief  notice  of  this  memorable 
and  most  influential  visit  supplied  in  tlie 
Acts  (xvii.  16),  is  not  without  difficulties, 
but  on  the  whole  agrees  strikingly  with 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  place 
(Akeopaous).  Thus  the  inhabitants  were 
notorious  for  their  love  of  novelty.  Demos- 
thenes, in  his  celebrated  oration,  De  Corona, 
funiibhcs  striking  exemplifications  of  this 
appetite.  The  historian  Thucydides  (iii.  38) 
describes  tliem  as  *  most  easily  misled  by 
novelt}-.'  Equally  notorious  was  their  talka- 
tiveness. Hence  tlie  sarcasm  of  Alexander, 
who  ordered,  as  two  of  the  most  difficidt 
things,  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  be- 
come slaves,  and  the  Athenians  learn  to  hold 
their  tongues.  There  were  in  Athens  cer- 
tain spots,  the  Greek  name  for  which  may  in 
English  be  rendered  chattering  places,  where 
the  common  people  met  togedier  to  hear, 
report,  and  discuss  the  news,  and  where 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstances  were 
eagerly  welcomed.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  to  love  or  to  discuss  new  things: 
the  peculiarity  consists  in  this,  —  that  the 
appetite  was  so  largo  and  morbid  as  to  at- 
tract universal  notice,  and  find  a  record  from 
many  a  pen.  The  Athenians  were  also  ac- 
counted very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
gods.  Athens  was  crowded  with  temples. 
Pausanias  says,  that  the^  new  «xt*%«>wVj 
given  to  vcneraiion  fox  diviiw  liba»l^,xMSW 
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Uian  otlicrs.  The  nit.ir  to  Uio  unlinown 
G(m1,  to  iKhicli  Faul  allinlos,  has  givrii  oc«-]i 
siuii  to  muHi  (lisciis»iun.  It  iippoaii»,  huw- 
evcT,  fnnu  profiino  luitlioriiit  s,  tb:it  th*  ro 
Were  nltiirs  in  aiicirul  tiints  in  Ailtiiis,  In  nr- 
inj;  ilic  wiinU  * 'io  ili'-  uiiknuwn  (n.-us;' 
an-l,  as  tin;  wiiji  rs  wlio  jrivo  ii-s  iliis  in:':-r- 
uiii'iiuu  are  ."[irukin^'  in  the  ]il:iral  ntncIxT, 
it  is  very  likely   that  tln;^*;  ulnir.s  &t'verally 


Ini<1  tlie  insoripli'ii,  '  To  tlic  unknowu  Goi.* 
'ihe  origiu  of  M:i-h  nltiirs  is  in  obscurity. 
rri>l»:ilily  thoy  mny  havi*  uri-cu  from  a  wish 
on  lb»;  part  vi  the  (riuMjoncnring  Arheuicus 
t.»  h'u\f  no  iiii«>il»U'  iliviniiy  Avitliout  an  alrar. 
.\'!r.'li!y,  hnwrvcr,  and  wiih  fxn'at  efffrt,  does 
J'jiul  >ri/.i'  iho  npporliinity  <-f  iti-oclainiin«j  to 
lliu.-t-  ii!'i!atrrv  till' nnly  trnr,  Imt  to  tliein.  nii- 
knwv.n  (ii)ii,  tl.c  Makor  of  Leavon  uud  eanh 
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A>  .-h.-r  ::•:.•:.  :.:  .:  ■  .  -..  At'  .-  -  ;  ..■!,  .-i 
nil  i|.  \..i.;ii  .  ;i-J,  ■  v!.-  :.•  Ii.i-i  [<>  n  ii,;::it.-.l 
tiiv  lir-r  crnn  vl'  iN  .n.ial  Hii".  —  a  liti-.il'.  1, 
or  m-!  nyholil,  toinx'.l  \\\r  Air.yilis.  In  n- 
lation  ti»  Ailjcn.-,  ihi'  is.  5-lill  a  \  :i\  inii-rc-iin;,' 
s]M»t ;  fur  it  hoars  tho  remain  -,  in  a  nuitiluti'ii 
Hull',  uf  ihroo  lcnii»l<'s,  hosidi->i  ntlirr  mill''. 
In  lh«'  (lays  of  its  glory,  howivcr,  the  Alhi- 
iiian  Arropolis,  of  whicli  thf  <iit  frJM-s  a  viiw 
ai  if  it  wvTv  ri'ston.'d,  ronijirisrd  (»l'jrrls  of 
til'*  dri-pr^t  inlfrc^-t  r.'id  <(»n«'i'innifnl  to  the 
inintls  of  llio  citi/.in>.  ^Vl'  vmi  iuld  only  a 
few  particular*;.  'I  h^  wist  sidr  of  tli-.'  Acro- 
polis, whii-li  alon*>  alfordod  a  initnnil  ascent, 
vm.",  nmliT  ilie  dominion  »(f  l'«  rich  -,  fur- 
nished with  a  hplendiil  tlijiht  of  i'te]is  and 
u<h»rned  with  thi?  Tropxhea,  anil  two  l.eauti- 
ful  biiililin(;s,  one  on  each  of  its  siiles.  'i  ho 
Tropyliia,  Lnilt  of  rentelieun  imublo,  was 
tlio  work  of  the  areUitocl  Mnesieje**,  who  ( m- 
plovfd  live  years  in  the  task.  Ih  fme  this 
i-diiiec,  tlif  re  stood,  in  the  ngo  of  tin-  CM'»«ars, 
two  e<|iie5irian  slatnes;  of  whii-li  one  wa>i 
fcreetod  in  honour  of  Aujrusins,  tiie  other  i.f 
Agrippn.  Before  its  suTithern  wing  was  a 
tc-niple  dedicated  to  '  Vieioiy  widioul  winjTh.' 
On  Ute  Ivft  was  a  s>mnU  2»i«tiiic  gallHry.     Ou 


i:  ■  '.=;  :  t  p  .'1  .f  C.u-  \]-y/-  i:.i  .It!  .■■  ■  • 
P  ':  ,  ;l..  Ill  ihi.'^'  hi;::  '.uA  f.  .!  f.-.  i;i  li-- 
i'lnpyla-a,  Mi-d  1::='  I'iuil-.i  :i<ii,  «f  v.i.ii;; 
rti.telican  niarl'it  ;  cri.et.d  u:iil»r  tlii^  u-:e 
of  Callicratr-.  letinn-,  ami  Caipion.  smd  l.- 
conitcd  witii  tlic  lincsit  ienlpanc;  cf  i  l.i.li^^ 
Ntinh  of  iIh!  Taithenon  was  the  Krcciha'i.ni; 
u  c<»nii»Iex  bnilding  vhich  conipri>cd  llic 
tcniph:  of  Minerva  I'olias,  n  bnildin,,'  v.h:eli 
w:'.s  jiropcrly  called  tho  Krccthsumi,  an  I  t!.o 
randro!ra-i:ni.  This  sanctiniry  hold  iheh"'y 
olivi--lrC'e  of  Athene  (win  nee  Athens  1  or 
.Mim-rva,  tho  holy  salt-hronk,  the  very  niiciont 
wo.jden  innige  of  I'alhis  or  Minerva,  Rud 
oilier  savr.'d  things,  to  which  the  great  st 
revrri'iM'o  was  paid:  it  was  the  scene  of  ihe 
oldL.-.t  and  O'o.st  suiTcd  recoileetiona,  myth:', 
u!id  e»;reinonies  of  the  Alh«'Uian  people.  Wp 
nnut  not  oinil  to  mention  the  hrazcu colosstl 
btaine  «'f  I'alla^  I'roniachos.  made  by  Thidift?, 
vhich  btood  between  the  PiopylU'tt  and  the 
Krecthieinn ;  nn»l  rose  bo  high  above  «ll 
the  edilici!:<,  that  the  phune  of  the  ptHhlcss, 
and  the  point  of  hf  r  s^iK-ar,  could  be  seen  far 
out  on  the  poa.  The  Arnipolia  was  more- 
over so  oeeiipicd  with  nionumcni^i  »uiJ 
«;uUi«>»  iliai  it  i>  wonderful  how  room  was 
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frand  for  them,  since  tlf^  platform  was  only 
1150  feet  from  sonth-east  to  south-west,  witli 
A  breadth  that  did  not  roach  exceed  500  feeL 
How  much  was  centered  on  this  small  spot, 
of  which  Athens  was  justly  proud ;  but  which, 
haTing  no  true  religious  vitality)  perished  in 
a  few  centnries,  under  changes  consequent 
oa  the  preaching  there,  and  at  other  places, 
of  the  '  babbler  *  Paul,  whom  its  refined 
citizens  could,  with  all  their  love  of  novelty, 
barely  hear  with  suitable  decorum. 

From  the  year  1814,  Athens  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  new  Greek  kingdom,  of  which 
Otho  is  aoTcreign.  By  tlio  aid  of  steam, 
railways,  and  other  European  appliances, 
Athens  is  now  undergoing  a  rcnoTatiun 
scarcely  less  great  than  that  which  was  com- 
menced there  nearly  two  tliousand  years  ago 
by  the  Christian  apostle. 

ATONEMENT  {At-one-menl ;  mahng  one, 
or  reeoncWnj).  —  The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  cf  bringing  two  alienated  parties  into 
harmony.  This  is  eflccted  by  some  instru- 
mentality, which  instrumentality  is  the  ato- 
u  ng  agency.  All  these  ideas  are  expressed 
in  these  lines  ftrom  Shakspcre,  which  show 
ills  original  meaning  of  our  IJnglish  word : 

Led.  Is  there  dlrifion 'twixt  my  lord  and  Canslo? 
Ifcs.  A  mont  an1ii4>py  one  :  I  WDuId  do  nimrh 

T'  aitome  tbem,  for  the  lore  I  bear  to  Cossio. 

Tyndal  has  applied  the  tcini  to  our  Lord. 
*Paul  sayth,  One  God,  one  Metliator  (that 
i^  to  say,  adTOcate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone- 
makrr)  between  God  and  men.' 

The  scriptural  idea  of  atonement  must  be 
sought  originally  in  tlie  rcconls  of  the  Old 
Te&tament.  The  Hebrew  word,  in  its  radi- 
cal meaning,  signifies  to  cover  by  means  ^ 
»ome  substance  or  thing:  fur  instauce,  the 
ark  was  ordered  to  be  covered  with  pitch. 
Br.t,  if  you  coTer,  you  obliterate,  destroy,  re- 
move. Hence  the  term,  when  used  of  man, 
intended  doing  some  act  by  wliich  sin  was 
covcreil  or  done  away  with :  when  used  of 
God,  it  signified  to  blot  out,  to  forgive.  Ac- 
cordingly, atonement  is  the  means  by  which 
man  obtains  of  God  remission  of  sins.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  God's  method  of  pardon- 
ing his  guilty  creatures,  and  so  receiving 
them  into  favour.  As  such,  it  is,  iu  its  veiy 
essence,  an  expression  of  mercy,  not  wrath. 
It  is  a  divinely  originated  expedient,  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  repen- 
tance, and  God  is  pleased  to  manifest  his 
grace.  Ihe  idea  of  atonement  is  not  to  pa- 
cify, but  to  cover,  and  so  to  pardon  sin. 
Further :  »in  it  is  which  alienates  man  from 
God.  'Your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  your  God '  ( Isa.  lix.  2).  This 
is  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
fact  of  man's  alienation,  necessitates  atone- 
ment Hence  God  appointed  means  by 
which  sin  should  be  covered  and  blotted 
out;  so  that,  the  intervening  obstacle  and 
disturbing  cause  being  removed,  man  might 
be  restoied  to  God's  favour,  and,  being  at 


one  with  liim,  might  perfect  holiness  and 
CJijoy  peace. 

Such  is  ilie  general  theory  of  revelation, 
commenced  under  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion, carried  forward  and  enlarged  by  Moses, 
and  completed  and  perfected  by  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  dealings  with  man 
have  all  been  mediatorial;  and  their  great 
aim  has  been  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  moke  the 
world  happy  by  making  it  holy.  The  sin- 
offering  has  varied  according  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  each  separate 
age.  Now  it  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
now  of  the  firstlings  uf  the  flock.  At  another 
time  it  consisted  of  a  i>ortion  of  most  of  the 
objects  used  in  the  sustenance  of  himian 
life.  Finally,  it  was  the  death  of  Clirist. 
Biit  whatever  the  offering,  regard  was  always 
had  to  tlie  condition  of  tlie  oti'erer,  to  consue- 
tudinary observances,  to  spiritual  progress, 
and  spiritual  impression  and  improvement : 
and  equally,  the  entire  system,  in  all  its 
stages,  was  an  expression  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, an  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses 
and  wants ;  designed  and  fitted  to  act  on  Uic 
human  soul,  and  so  to  reconcile  it  to  the  will 
of  God.  Tliis  is  the  grand  leading  idea  of 
atonement  in  Scripture ;  and,  if  any  facts  or 
words  occur  which  seem  to  imply  a  change 
on  the  port  of  the  Deity,  they  are  only  par- 
tial and  occasional ;  by  no  means  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  system,  but  merely 
human  views  and  representations  of  a  great 
and  divine  instrumentality  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  careful  student  may  mark 
a  gradual  refinement  of  the  scriptural  don- 
trine  of  atonement,  suitable  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  iu  intellect  and  morals.  Under 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  offering  was  of 
an  outward  and  material  kind,  which  was 
accepted  of  God  partly  for  itself,  and  partly 
as  an  indication  of  the  disposition  of  each 
individual  offerer.  In  the  gospel  tlie  offer- 
ing is  the  voluntaiy  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  of  '  a  lamb  without  spot  and  ble- 
mish," which  is  made  effectual  by  faith 
working  by  love  (Gal.  v.  0),  and  issuing  in 
holiness,  in  tlie  case  of  each  individual ;  in- 
asmuch as  such  faitli  iu  Christ  argues  the 
presence  of  a  bias  towards  divine  things, 
and  is  of  a  nature  to  operate  a  thorough 
change  in  the  soul ;  so  tliat,  if  by  faith  any 
man  be  m  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  atonements  of 
Scrii)ture  were  divine.  This  requires  some 
explanation.  There  is  no  record  showing 
that  offerings  of  any  kind  originated  with 
God  in  primitive  times.  Primarily,  offerings 
had  their  origin  on  the  part  of  man.  They 
are  the  utterance  of  a  human  tliought. 
They  grew  up  in  an  oriental  soil.  In  the 
East  a  sovereign  is  never  approached  with- 
out an  offering.  Hence  usage,  as  well  as 
gratitude  and  piety,  introduced  offerings  into 
religion.  But  what  arose  thua  ualuxaU'^j, 
bore  the  churaclcr  oi  an  ap^xo^x^sAft  «x.\jw,'*- 
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tion  of  man's  dependanca  on,  and  homage 
towarda,  the  Almighty.  Acconlingly,  that 
which  existed  as  a  practice  was  adopted  iuto 
Hosaisni,  oiid  expanded  and  ax)plicd  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. This  divine  sanction,  however,  was  but 
provisional  and  temporary,  designed  to  aid 
in  educating  the  mind  for  better  things  to 
come.  And  the  institution  was  well  fitted 
to  keep  olive,  prominent  and  operative  in  tlie 
miiul  of  the  Israelites,  the  great  ideas  of 
duty,  obedience,  and  lioliuess,  of  which  the 
entire  system  of  sacriKces  is  symbolical;  for 
every  tiling  in  it  tended  to  make  the  worship- 
per feel  that  sin  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
God,  incompatible  with  his  own  welfare  and 
peace,  and  Uuit  holiness  was  as  the  badge, 
80  the  aim  uf  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  true  that  these  imfiortant  morfl 
convictions  wore,  under  the  first  <lispcnsa> 
tion,  somewhat  superficial,  and  wore  a  thick 
material  covering:  yet  w«*re  they  also  as 
pure  and  spiritual  as  the  day  would  allow ; 
and  even  by  tlie  materiidity  of  their  charac- 
ter, did  they  jrassess  a  suitableness  for 
carrying  on  the  education  of  a  race,  who, 
though  sufierior  iu  morals  to  otlicr  nations, 
had  not  passed  out  of  the  period  of  sp ritual 
infancy.  Thus  did  the  law  prove  an  effi- 
cient schoolmaster,  to  train  men  for  Christ. 

Christianity,  as  developed  out  of  Judaism, 
naturally  partook  of  its  system  of  atonement 
Yet  does  it  deserve  especial  notice,  that  sacri- 
ficial ideas  are  rarely  foimd  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  The  existence  of  sin  he  does  in- 
deed distinctly  recognise,  and  most  feelingly 
de]>lorc.  The  necessity  of  reconciliation  to 
God,  so  that  we  may  become  one  with  tlie 
Father  and  the  Son,  ho  incessantly  urges. 
But  the  means  which  he  sets  fortli  arc  moral 
and  spiritual.  Love  is  the  great  power 
which  Jesus  recommends  as  tlie  instrument 
by  which  man  may  be  brought  to  God.  The 
central  idea  of  his  religion  is  the  idea  of  the 
universal  Fatlier.  The  conception  of  a  So- 
vereign which  Judaism  enshrined,  Jesus 
expanded  iotu  the  nobler,  and  more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  refining  conception  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  immeasurably  good  Fa- 
rent.  With  such  an  idea,  the  pains  and 
jienaltics  of  a  system  of  satisfaction  ore 
wholly  incompatible.  The  essence  of  the 
Saviour's  doctrine  is  concentrated  in  the 
l)arable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  picture  of  the  divine  dealings  with 
man.  Here,  then,  we  have,  as  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  so  that  beau  ideal  to 
which  we  should  raise  our  conceptions,  and 
by  whose  light  we  should  try  the  spirits,  dis- 
criminating the  divine  from  the  himian  in 
the  scriptural  rcconi,  iu  order  that  so  we 
may  find  '  the  pearl  of  great  price,'  become 
acquainted  with  tlic  mind  of  Go«1,  and  en- 
joy peace  and  rest  in  the  brvad  and  sure 
fbvmdations  of  e^'erlasting  truth. 

W§  titter,  then,  no  arbitrary  assumption, 


but  a  truth  which  comes  from  fha  rerj  aa- 
tre  of  Christ's  soul,  when  we  dedaie,  thii, 
as  the  goodness  of  the  Father  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  *  tlie  glad  tidings  of  great  joy/  pio- 
claimed  by  the  gospel;  so,  whatever  is  tan^ 
incompatible  with  tliis,  whether  by  man  or 
angel,  by  Foul  or  by  ApoUos,  can  hare  but  a 
temporary  import,  must  in  the  lapse  of  time 
be  thrown  off  as  an  outer  covering,  and  may, 
nay,  will,  be  laid  aside  by  the  mind  aa  soqb 
as  it  is  pervaded  and  enlarged  by  the  grand 
and  ennobling  conception  of  the  divine  pa- 
ternity. Thus,  the  reader  will  see,  does 
Christianity,  as  taught  of  Christ,  throw  out 
fh>m  its  own  essence  an  idea  which,  expand- 
ing into  a  system  of  spiritual  truth,  is  fitted 
to  purify  and  elevate  the  church  as  in  the 
nineteenth,  so  also  in  the  first  centniy. 
Here,  then,  does  Jesus  present  ns  with  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  a  touchstone  by  which  to  discri- 
minate between  what  is  his  and  what  is 
man's — what  is  from  above  and  what  is 
from  below. 

Wliile,  however,  it  is  declared  that  sacri- 
ficial language  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
tlie  apostles,  it  docs  not  follow  that  this 
language  is  necessarily  the  expression  of 
sacrificial  ideas.  Terms  last  in  a  tongue 
long  after  tlie  realities  which  they  at  fint 
represented  have  passed  away.  Even  to  the 
present  day  we  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and 
setting.  Error  can  give  to  words  a  vitality 
which  it  cannot  impart  to  ideas.  And,  before 
we  conclude  that  sacrificial  doctrines  ars 
taught  by  Faul,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  hi 
docs  more  than  use  a  current  phraseology 
derived  from  a  system  which  Christiaui^ 
fulfilled,  and  so  put  to  an  end. 

But  one  thing  is  very  dear,  namely,  that 
no  one  more  than  Paul  magnified  the  grace 
of  God  as  the  source  and  the  efficient  canse 
of  human  redemption.  Paul  taught,  as  did 
John, — only  in  somewhat  different  terms^ 
that,  as  '  God  is  love,*  so  '  in  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  na,  because 
that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through  hun'  (IJohn 
iv.  8,  0).  This  great  scriptural  truth,  which 
has  on  its  behalf  the  three-fold  testimony  of 
Jesus  (his  word  is  itself  sufficient),  of  Paul, 
and  of  John,  will  avail  to  throw  off  whatever 
uncongenial  elements  may  at  any  time  h^ 
pen  to  gather  around  it,  and  eventually  bring 
all  disciples  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  that 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  are  the 
grand  essentials  of  the  gospel. 

AVe  have  here  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
briefly  to  lay  down  general  scriptural  prin- 
ciples in  the  assurance,  gathered  fit>m  our 
own  experi(*nce,  that  he  who  thoroughly 
enters  into  these  views  will  find  no  serious 
difTicuIties,  either  in  the  exposition  of  par^ 
ticular  pasi^agcs  of  Holy  Writ,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  GoiVs  general  providence,  or  in 
the  Tti^dlcv^  Av.d  dc\Qut  improvement  of  his 
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own  lot  in  life  and  bis  own  opportonides. 
'God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
oolj  begotten  Son,  thit  whosocTer  believeth 
in  him  shoold  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life  *  (John  iii.  10). 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (H.  day  qf 
atomements),  an  annual  festival  of  oniversid 
cleansing  among  the  Israelites,  which  began 
on  the  evening  before  die  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  (Tisri),  and  lasted  to  the 
evening  of  the  same  tenth  daj.  It  took  place, 
therefore,  nine  days  after  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets, and  five  days  before  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles. Its  occurrence  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  its  name,  Sabbath  of  Sabbatlis, 
tliat  is,  the  great  Sabbath,  show  that  tliis  in- 
stitution made  a  part  of  the  Jndaical  Sab- 
batli  system ;  on  which  account  the  two  great 
festivals,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  tlie  year 
of  Jubilee,  opened  with  the  Subb.ith  of  Atone- 
ment As  a  Sabbath,  the  day  was  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  manner  of  work,  botli  on  the 
part  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  strangers  resi- 
dent among  them.  But  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  day  was,  tliat  it  was  a 
•eason  of  annual  purification,  releasing  thq 
Jewish  people  from  all  lapses,  omissions, 
and  sins,  into  which  they  might  have  fallen 
during  the  year.  The  particularity  with 
which  the  observances  of  tlie  day  arc  laid 
down  (Lev.  x>'i. ;  xxiii.  20 — S'l.  Numb. 
xxix-  7 — 11),  proves  tlie  importance  that 
was  actache<l  to  the  institution,  for  which 
reason  it  is  termed  *  the  day,* '  the  great  day; ' 
and,  as  fasting  was  required  among  its 
nsagea,  it  ii  denominatetl  *the  fast'  (Acts 
xxvii.  9.  Isa.  Iviii.  3.  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  Tlie 
wr»rd  rendered  '  fa«t '  denotes,  in  the  original, 
humiiiaihno/sovl,  as  tlie  seat  of  the  affections, 
of  which,  humiliation  the  fast  was  the  out- 
wanl  means  and  token :  the  day  was  there- 
fore one  of  general  moral  review,  of  contri- 
tion, and  self-abasement  before  Jehovali ;  a 
day  of  sorrow  and  mourning;  but  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  atonement  then 
made,  a  day  of  deliverance,  joy,  and  peace. 

The  purification  was  universal,  beginning 
with  the  high  priest,  and  descending  to  the 
fiuniture  of  the  tabernacle.  Hence  the  idea 
of  sin  must  here  be  enlarged  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary comprehension.  In  Mosaism  ritual 
unr'leaiiness  bore  the  name,  as  well  as  moral 
defilement.  The  universality  of  the  cleans- 
ing IimI  a  high  spiritual  import,  betokening 
that  there  is  nothing  in  creation  holy  but 
God ;  tbns  raising  man's  idea  of  the  Creator, 
and  making  that  idea  hallowing  to  the  human 
s'tiU.  The  purification  did  not  omit  the 
priests,  and  so  brought  them  into  tlie  same 
class  of  sinners  with  their  fellow-man,  and 
aided  to  coimtaract  any  vain  notion  of  self 
importance  and  self-righteousnesa  which 
ihvir  position  might  otherwise  engender. 
The  rites  of  deanaing  began  with  the  priests, 
tlius  intimating  that  it  ia  with  holy  hands 
lud  a  porified  heart  that  God's  work  wms  to  be 


undertaken.  The  moral  import  of  these 
observances  in  general  cannot  be  mistaken. 
If  tlie  effect  corresponded  only  in  part  with 
the  original  design  and  tendency,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Christianity  itself.  But  the 
language  of  the  prophets  clearly  shows,  that 
the  moral  significance  of  the  entire  ritual 
was  its  divine  element ;  towards  a  full  con- 
ception of  which  the  chief  minds  of  the 
nation  made  rapid  progress,  and,  at  the  enme 
time,  held  forth  their  light  to  the  whole  of 
the  people  (Isa.  Iviii.  Ps.  1).  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Judaism  eventually  gave  rice 
and  place  to  Christianity, —  the  most  cere- 
monial to  the  most  purely  spiritual  religion 
upon  earth.  Moses  and  Christ  are  at  tlie 
head  of  two  very  dissimilar  cycles  of  divine 
revelation;  vet  llie  first  was  the  harbiiiffer 
of  the  second ;  such  is  the  connection  i.nd 
such  is  the  unity  that  prevail  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence. 

As  no  other  nation  had  for  its  funda- 
mental idea  and  aim  '  Holiness  to  Jehovali ' 
(Exod.  xxviii.  30),  so,  amid  all  the  rcligior.s 
obsenances  of  the  world,  there  is  none  that 
corresponds  with  the  day  of  atonement. 
Some  resemblance  to  it  may  be  found  in  tlie 
Bamadan  of  the  Mohammedans,  which,  how- 
ever, most  probably  imitated  the  Jewi:?h 
festival.  At  a  less  distance  lies  the  IliiKloo 
Sandrajonon  (Priestley's  *  Comparison')  : 
most  remote  are  the  Supplicatiuncs  of  tlie 
ancient  Romans. 

AUGUSTUS  (L.  honourable  and  iniiu- 
lable),  the  title  of  honour  by  which  is  gene- 
rally described  in  history,  Cains  Julius 
Coesar  Octavius  or  Octaviaiyis,  of  the  family 
of  the  Octavii,  son  of  the  pnetor  Cains 
Octavius,  adopted  son  and  sole  heir  of  his 
great  uncle,  the  well-known  warrior  aud 
writer,  Caius  Julius  Csesar,  whose  name 
Augustus,  according  to  custom,  added  to  his 
own.  He  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  and  Antony,  001,  U.C;  Oii,  A.C. 
After  the  assassination  of  Jidius  Caesar  by 
Brutus  and  his  associates  (44,  A.C),  he 
united  himself  with  Marc  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus  to  make  war  on  the  slayers  of  his  rela- 
tive. The  three  soon  disagreed.  Augustus 
gained  (31,  A.C.)  a  tinal  ^'ictory  in  the  sea- 
fight  at  Actium  on  tlie  Ainbracius  Sinus,  on 
the  we&tem  side  of  Northern  Greece;  and 
thus  having  set  aside  competitors,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  the  univeisal 
empire,  which  Rome  had  ready  to  give  to  the 
final  victor.  Retaining  the  old  republican 
forms,  the  senate  (725,  U.A.)  handed  over 
the  state  to  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  under 
the  military  title  of  imperator  (commander)  : 
whence  our  word  emperor,  Augustus  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Casar,  in 
honour  of  his  uncle.  Year  by  year  the 
senate  and  himself  played  at  the  game  of 
prescr\iiig  the  substance  of  a  despotism 
under  the  shadow  of  repnbliftin  ioTm%\  \\\% 
emperor  laying  down  \i\s  authoiW^,  Wi^  ^^ 
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Mikftte  entreating  liim  to  resume  it.  Tlie 
title  Augustus  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
senate  as  an  honourable  <le:>ignation,  and 
has  special  allusion  to  tlic  sacred  character 
of  the  emperor  in  his  capacity  of  the  national 
chief  priest.  Liberality  towards  the  army, 
moderation  towards  tlie  senate,  skill  and 
mihlness  in  the  management  of  tlie  people, 
patronage  of  the  arts  and  re^ipectable  powers 
of  mind,  secured  Augustus  in  possession  of 
tlie  goveniment  for  a  period  of  forty-four 
years,  and  enabled  him  to  found  the  greatest 
military  dominion  that  wus  ever  known.  He 
diid  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  707 
after  the  fuundation  of  Itome,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  era)  fourteen  years  after  the 
birth  of  Chri.>.t,  at  Nola,  in  Campania. 

Ileruil,  who  had  taken  sides  with  Antony, 
was,  of  course,  implicated  in  the  defeat  which 
the  latter  underwent  at  Actium:  he  was, 
however,  received  by  Aupfustus  into  favour, 
who  gave  him  tlie  title  of '  King  of  the  Jews,* 
and  enlarged  his  dominions.  He  also  raised 
Herod's  brotlier  to  tlie  dignity  of  tetrarch. 
As  an  expression  of  his  gratitude,  Herod 
built,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  a  marble  tem- 


ple not  far  from  the  fountains  of  the  Joidm, 
and  showed,  tliroughont  his  life,  the  gremtett 
deference  to  the  imperial  will.  After  HenKTe 
death,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions, 
agreeably  to  the  testament  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  among  his  sons,  bat  saw  himielf 
compelled  to  banish  one  of  them,  namely, 
Archelans,  when  he  attached  that  prince's 
territory  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  the  pio- 
yince  of  Syria.  The  liberal  acts  of  Angnstos 
towards  Herod  and  tlie  Jews  arose  from  no 
feeling  of  respect  for  that  people,  bat  frma 
considerations  of  policy,  and  a  certain  kind 
of  favourable  regard  towards  Herod  per- 
sonally. 

AVOUCH  (L.  to  claim),  an  old  form  of 
our  usual  word  afow,  to  own,  or  take  to  oae's- 
se{f,  in  whicli  sense  the  tenn  is  nsed  in 
Deut  xxvi.  17, 18,  *  Tliou  hast  avouched  the 
Lord  this  day  to  be  tliy  God;'  *and  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his 
peculiar  people.'  The  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  rendered  'sajf.'  — 
Shakespere  thus  uses  the  word :  — 

'  If  the  duke  avoudi  the  Jostke  of  yoor 
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D.\AL  (If.  Tnyrd)  was  the  most  popular, 
if  not  tlie  supreme,  male -divinity  of  the  Co- 
naanitish  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Babylonians.  The  name 
Baal,  intended  to  denote  the  lord  or  master 
of  the  worlds  was  applied  to  tlie  sun  as  the 
great  celestial  intluence;  ana,  considered 
as  tlie  male  deity,  Baal  represented  tlie 
fructifying  power  of  nature,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  passive  and  bearing  power 
which  was  recognised  in  the  moon  under 
the  appellati<m  of  Antarte.  The  Rer\'ice  of 
Baal  was  therefore  a  comi]>ted  form  of 
nature-worship,  or  the  worship  of  natural 
fdijects,  to  which  the  Ea«t  so  readily,  so 
widely,  and  so  tlioroughly  yielded,  in  con- 
sefiuence  of  tlie  splendour  in  which  the  hea- 


venly bodies  there  appear,  and  the  dimloB- 
tive  proportions  into  which  man  is  thereby 
reduced.  Baal  was  the  protecting  divinity 
of  tlie  Tyrians,  who  denominated  him  Met* 
cartli,  city-king.  Images  of  Baal  are  found 
(in  coins,  on  which  he  is  commonly  seen 
beardless,  his  heail  encircled  with  a  choplet 
of  ivy,  clad  witli  a  lion's  hide,  and  bearing 
a  club ;  or  he  grasps  a  serpent,  whence  it 
may  be  that  tlie  Greeks  termed  him  Her- 
cules. Of  the  two  cuts  here  given,  the 
smaller  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  taken 
from  a  coin  found  in  the  Tjrian  island 
Cosyra.  lu  style  shows  its  autiqaity,whils 
the  influence  of  Grecian  art  is  visible  in  the 
impression  from  the  larger  coin. 
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Tbe  PhoBnicians  extended  the  worship  of 
BmJ  co-eztensiyely  with  their  colonisation, 
•nd  erected  in  many  places  large  and  splen- 
did temples  in  his  honour. 

By  those  among  the  Israelites  who  were 
given  to  idolatry,  offerings  were  made  to 
Baal  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  20), 
and  on  high  places  (Jer.  xix.  5),  probably 
becaase  his  worship  was  illegal  so  as   to 
render  priracy  desirable.    Bat  the  i>owcrfiiI 
conld  disregard  the  law :  accordingly,  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  inflnenced  by  his  Sidonlan 
wife,  openly  served  Baal,  and,  having  built 
in  his  honour  a  temple  in  Samaria,  raised 
in  it  an  altar,  and   made  a  grove;   doing 
'  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to 
anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were 
before  him'  (1  Kings  xvi.  31,  »eq.).    The 
ten  tribes,  after  their  separation,  were  more 
inclined  to  idolatry  (I  Kings  xiL  28)  than 
Judah ;  but  the  latter  also  gave  public  homage 
to  the  idol,  for  Manasseh  *  reared  up  altars  for 
Baal,  and  made  a  grove,  and  worshipped  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them ;  and 
he  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire,  and 
ob^terved  times  (practised  astrology ;  conip. 
Lev.  xix.  20),  and  used  euchahtments,  and 
dealt  with  famUiar  spirits  and  wizards :  he 
wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger'  (2  Kings 
xxi.  3,  0).     This  idolatiywas  found  in  tlie 
times  of  the  Judges  (ii.  11, 13),  where  we  find 
l»rove8  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bool 
(Jddg.  iiK   7;    vi.  25).      His  priests  were 
Tory  numerous :  in  the  days  of  Elijah  they 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  (I  Kings 
xviii.   22).      Indeed,  they  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  a  graduated  hierarchy,  desig- 
nated, in  2  Kings  x.  10,  *  prophets,  servants, 
and  priests.'      We  have  already  seen  that 
children  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Baal: 
the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (xix.  5)  puts  this 
otherwise  almost  Incredible  atrocity  beyond 
a  donbt: — *  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire 
for  burnt-offerings  unto  Baal.'    Incense  was 
burnt  to  him  (Jer.  vii.  0).     In  order  to  pro 
cure  his  favour  on  special  occasions,  the 
priests  danced  madly  round  the  altar;  and,  if 
the  desired  sign  was    withheld,  they  cried 
aloud,  and   cut   themselves  till    the   blood 
gu»hed  out     The  whole  chapter  whence  wo 
derive  these  facts  (I  Kings  xviii.)  is  very 
impressive,  and  deserves  attentive  perusal. 
Strange  that  the  Hebrews  shonid  have  been 
so   sottishly  corrupt,  as   to  have  preferred 
Baal  and  his  prophets  to  Jehovah  and  Eli- 
jah, and  thus  have  rendered  the  trial  there 
narrated  necessary.     Yet  even  Solomon,  in 
his  old  age,  burnt  incense  and  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Phcenieian    idols,  seduced  by  his 
foreign  wives  (1  Kings  xi.  .'i,  8).     Idolatry 
was  not  only  disloyalty  to  God.  it  was  also 
oonnected  with  Ticious,  degrading,  and  vo- 
lupCnons  practiecs.    Priapism  is  met  wMh  in 
oiM  form  of   Baal-worship,   namely,  Bnah 


peor, —  a  divinity  which  was  honoured  by  the 
sacrifice  to  him  of  the  chastity  of  young 
maidens  (Numb.xxv.  1 — 5  ;  xxxi.  16,  Josh, 
xxii.  17).  Besides  13ual-pcor  of  the  Moabites, 
other  modifications  of  this  idolatry  are  found, 
as  Baol-berith,  covenant  Baal,  as  the  Greeks 
had  a  Zeus,  who  presided  over  oaths,  and 
the  Bomans  a  Deus,  who  punished  iufructions 
of  fidelity  :  the  Shechemitcs  worsliii>ped 
Boal-berith  in  a  temple  set  apart  for  his 
honour  (Judg.  viii.  33;  ix.  4,  40).  From 
Jer.  xii.  10,  it  appears  that  it  was  usual  to 
swear  by  Banl,  whence  may  have  arisen  ihn 
epithet  of  berithf  equivalent  to  covenant- 
preserving.  Another  form  was  that  of  Baal- 
zebub  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  10),  a  Philistine  god 
at  Ekron,  of  whom  Aliazioh  scut  to  iuqnire 
whether  he  should  recover  from  his  illness. 
The  name  signifies  fly-god.  The  insect 
world  affords  in  Palestine,  as  in  all  countries, 
several  species,  which  are  exceedingly  an- 
noying and  injurious  to  miyi;  whence  Baal 
received  an  addition  to  his  name,  to  denote 
his  protecting  power  against  gnats,  locusts, 
&c.  Pausanias  relates  that  the  Greeks  at 
Ells  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  Zeus,  tlie 
fly-rcpeller. 

As  it  was  customary  witli  the  Hebrews  to 
form  names  in  part  out  of  some  elements  of 
the  name  for  God, —  thus,  Isaiah,  Elijali, 
Elisliah;  and  with  the  Greeks  in  the  some 
way, —  thus,  Theophilus,  Timothy;  and  as 
this  custom  still  prevails  amonjj  the  Ger- 
mans,—  thus,  Gottlieb,  Gottfried  (in  English 
Godfrey,  hence  Jeffery),  so  the  worshippers 
of  Baal  mode  that  word  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  others  to  form  proper  names: 
accordingly,  we  have  Etlibaal,  a  king  of  tlie 
Sidonians  (livings  xvi.  31);  Baolath,  a 
citv  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44)  ;  and  Hannibal 
and  Ilasdrubal. 

BAAL-GAD  (II.  I^rd  of  good  fortune). 
There  are  several  places  in  Scripture  which 
bear  a  name  compounded  with  the  word 
Baal,  of  comparatively  little  importance;  but 
the  city  which  was  probably  known  by  the 
name  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
was  too  distinguished  to  be  passed  in  silence. 
Its  more  frequent  appellation  is  Baalbec, 
city  of  the  sun;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis,  which 
lay  in  Ccele-Syria,  on  the  north-easteni  boun- 
dary of  Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ilermon,  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of 
the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  17^.  It 
stands  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lovely  plain  of  Bekaa.  In  tlie  second  book  of 
Chroniiles  (viii.C),  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
built  among  other  cities,  Baalath,  in  Lebanon. 
The  similarity  of  the  name  suggests  that 
this  is  the  same  with  Baalbec,  especially  as 
Baalath  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  one  of 
the  places  of  pleasure  erecte«l  by  that  mo- 
narch in  Syria,  on  account  of  the  temperate 
nature  of  the  climate,  tlie  delicacy  of  the 
fruits,  and  the  exceWence  ol  \Vi^  «At  %iv\ 
water.    A  more  apvto\>T\ttXe  %^oV  coviW  \vii\ 
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wtil  be  selected  thim  this  warm  and  rirh  Tnle 
ghfllrred  by  moiintaius.  Judging  by  t])e 
grandeur  of  tlip  niins,  the  plftpc  must  have 
be«n  very  large  an<l  vory  beautiful.  Splendid 
rclirg  of  tlie  famous  temple  of  Baal  still  re- 
main to  make  the  surrounding  scenery 
mournful  in  the  thought  of  tlie  transient 
nature  of  human  greatness,  when  not  placed 


in  exrcllence  of  head  or  henrU  In  tlie  mint 
are  found  chambers,  which  seem  to  htTt 
Xu'.p.u  doij^ied  for  some  mysterious,  perhaps 
some  guilty  purpose,  and  call  to  mind  the 
Tolupinous  sensualities  that  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Baa].  Among  the  nu* 
merons  remains  of  art,  we  select  for  engrar- 
ing  — 


THE   ORAKD   GATEWAY  Of  THE   TEMPLE   OF  THE   imr   AT  BAALBEO. 


BABEL  (H.  con/n^iim),  a  name  which 
carries  the  mind  back  into  ilie  <leop  shadows 
of  primitive  antiquity,  when  the  earth  was 
hanlly  yet  drj-  from  tiie  waters  of  the  deluge; 
and  it  is  a  fnci  whioh  adds  no  small  confir- 
mation to  the  Biblical  narratives  regarding 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  that  the  arcounts 
sui)pli«-d  by  these  narratives  are  not  only 
probable  in  their  gcn«-ral  substance,  but  ac- 
conl  with  such  fragments  of  infonnation  ns 
may  be  gathered,  whether  from  ruined  cities, 
or  the  more  destroyed  pages  of  hibtory. 
•Those,*  says  Eupolemus,  in  a  i)assuge  pre- 
ser>cd  by  Euscbius, '  who  e^caped  fron:  the  de- 
luge, constructed  the  cityof  Babylon,  and  that 
tower,  celebrated  by  all  historians,  which 
was  overtume<l  by  the  power  of  the  Divinity.' 
The  student  of  Scripture  needs  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  these  words  correspcmd  in  sense 
wiA  the  account  that  is  pre8cr>-ed  in  iJie 
#^*  ofOeoegis  (jj.)     In  the  rich  plains  ot 


Shinar  or  Babylon,  the  descendanU  of  Noih 
built  a  tower,  whose  summit  tliey  intended 
should  rise  so  high  as  to  be  lost  from  view 
in  the  clouds.  The  Bible  informs  us,  that 
instead  of  stone,  which  is  not  found  there  m 
situ,  tluy  made  use  of  burnt  brick,  cemented 
togi'iher'  by  bitumen,  of  which  the  country 
yields  large  supplies;  and  Herodotus,  in 
speak iiig  of  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  states 
tliut  the  same  materials  were  employed. 

The  reasons  may  have  been  various  which 
induoed  tlie  builders  to  undertake  such  a 
work.  Sacred  and  profane  history  unite  m 
assigning  pride  as  chief  among  these  reasons. 
A  less  improi)er  reason  is  intimated  in  the 
Bible  (Gen.  xi.  4),  in  a  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  these  early  dwellers  on  earth  to  pos- 
sess a  building  so  large  and  high,  as  might 
be  a  maik  and  ral lying-point  in  the  Tist 
plains  where  tliey  Ut^,  in  order  to  pprrwU 
U\e\T  W\T\^  %c^vVKW^  %btQtd;  for  otherwlM 
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tilt  tiM  of  kindred  would  be  rndely  sundered, 
indlridiuls  would  be  inTolved  iu  peril,  aiid 
their  numbers  be  prematiirelj  thinned,  nt  a 
time  when  population  was  weak .  and  insuf- 
ficient. The  idea  of  preventing  this  dispersion 
hf  building  a  lofty  tower,  is  applicable,  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner,  to  tlie  wide  and 
level  plains  of  Babylonia,  whers  scarcely  one 
ol»ieet  exists  different  from  another,  to  guide 
the  trayeller  in  his  journeying;  and  which, 
ID  those  eariy  days,  as  at  present,  were  a  sea 
of  land,  the  compass  being  then  unknown. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  part  of  God's  plan 
that  society  should  yet  be  aggregated  toge- 
ther iu  large  masses,  still  less  fix  itself 
and  spread  out  its  branches  on  one  sole  spot 
of  earth.  The  world  had  to  be  peopled; 
and,  therefore,  these  first  congregations  of 
men  must  go  forth  to  the  east,  to  the  west, 
to  the  norUi,  and  to  the  south,  in  order  that 
the  earth  night  be  occupied  and  tilled.  Nor 
fan  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  a  dispersion 
was  fitted  to  make  the  most  for  man,  of  the 
yf>t  virgin  sofl,  and  the  golden  opportunities 
which  offered  themselves  nn touched  on 
erery  side.  As  yet,  however,  tliere  was  but 
one  language,  ^-  a  fact  which  agrees  not  only 
with  history,  but  also  with  the  tendency  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  ascertained  results  of 
philological  scholarship.  But  so  long  as 
men  were  united  by  language,  the  aggrega- 
tive would  be  stronger  than  the  dispersive 
power.  Nothing  so  unites  men  as  identity 
of  speech;  nothing  so  separates  them  as  its 
divenity.  Divine  Providence,  therefore, 
kroogfat  into  operation  causes,  which  oeca- 
sioned  sneh  a  difierenee  in  tongues,  that 
these  primitive  men  eould  no  longer  under- 
stand, and,  in  consequence,  could  no  longer 
communicate  with  eadi  other.  And  as  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  diverse  external  influences 
would,  in  a  few  generations,  give  rise  to  such 
different  dialeedcal  varieties  as  would  be 
suflcient  to  produce  the  alleged  effect  in  the 
then  uncultivated  state  of  the  human  mind, 
so  these  varieties,  when  they  had  once  come 
into  existence,  would  go  on  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  and  aa  they  increased,  so  would 
tfiey  tenid  to  scatter  men  abroad,  dividing  a 
raee  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  dans,  and 
dans  into  households;  and  by  a  reverse 
operatioD,  under  the  aid  of  the  prolific  powers 
of  natnre,  augmenting  households  into  clans, 
and  clans  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  races, 
and  races  into  nations,  —  nations  distantly 
seated  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  soon 
marked  by  many  signs  to  the  superficial  ob- 
tcfver  of  essential  and  original  individuality. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  bearing  the 
name  of  Birs  Himrod,  which  the  best  anti- 
quarian anihority  identifies  with  the  tower  of 
BabeL  Opinions,  however,  are  divided  as 
to  tfM  qsMtioo,  vriiefher  this  Birs  Nimrod  is 
Um  mbm  m  I^  temple  of  Belus  detcribed  by 
HhoMm;  Mrf  Aaagb  wv  intUne  to  think 


tl»at  the  latter  may  have  bet-n  a  snmptuons 
re- construction  of  the  earlier  and  more  sim- 
ple edifice,  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  shall  give 
a  sepejYte  description  of  tlie  temple  of  Belns 
in  the  ensuing  srtide.  The  Birs  Niniro<l  is 
all  tliat  is  left  of  nn  ancient  palace,  in  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  were  accustomed 
to  reside.  These  relics  present  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  a  monument,  of  an  irregular  oblonp: 
in  form,  2082  feet  in  circumference,  unequal 
in  heiprht,  bein  jr  on  the  west  from  fil^-  to  sixty 
feet,  and  as  much  as  two  hundred  on  the  eastern 
side.  This  immense  terrace  is  surmounted  by 
remnants  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  brick,  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  divided  into  three  stages. 
Its  construction  and  its  materials  indicate  in- 
terior apartments.  Entire  pieces  of  wall  and 
heaps  of  brick,  broken  from  the  tower,  lie 
scattered  over  tlie  ground.  Travellers  have 
remarked,  with  lively  astonishment  and  deep 
emotion,  traces,  on  masses  of  brick,  of  vitri- 
faction,  as  if  made  by  the  violent  action  of 
fire  or  lightning, — evidences  ofsome  terrible 
overthrow,  and,  to  the  believer  iu  the  Bible, 
indelible  tokens  of  the  divine  disjjleasure. 
An  examination  of  these  remains  gives  the 
idea  that  the  tower  was  of  a  pjrramidal  form, 
which  ran  upwards  to  a  great  height,  and  so 
by  its  form  indicates  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god  of  fire, 
(ftyramid  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
ftre),  and  strongly  suggests  that  its  destruc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Almighty,  was  a 
declaration  of  his  displeasure  against  idola- 
try, and  a  terrible  lesson  in  favour  of  his  own 
pure  and  ennobling  worship.  Thus  early 
after  the  deluge  did  men  begin  to  corrupt 
themselves  wiih  idol  vanities,  and  thus  early 
did  the  Creator  strive  with  them  in  behalf  of 
religious  truth  and  duty. 

BABYLON  is  a  Greek  form  of  Habel^  and 
denotes  the  famous  city  known  by  the  name, 
which  stood  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
sometimes,  in  consequence  of  its  greatness, 
denominated  a  sea  (Jcr.  li.  30,  42).  The 
Bible,  with  a  trailition  preserved  by  Kuse- 
bins,  relates  (Gen.  xi.)  that  the  foundations 
of  the  place  may  be  traced  back  to  a  pirriod 
anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race, 
after  the  flood.  Those  fonmlations  were 
laid  by  Nimrod,  who  is  described  us  '  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord*  (Gen.  x.  0), 
whose  fame  in  pursuing  the  hunter's  mode 
of  life,  which,  in  tlie  natural  order  of  things, 
precedes  the  agricultural,  as  tliat  prepares 
the  way  for  cities,  had,  in  very  early  times, 
passed  into  a  proverb;  and  who,  having 
probably  obtained  all  the  renown  which 
his  original  semi-barbarous  pursuits  could 
bring,  determined,  in  his  ambition,  to  gather 
men  into  masses,  in  order  to  exercise  the 
power,  which  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  any 
other,  namely,  that  of  governing  one's  fellow- 
creatures  on  a  large  scale,  TYie  a^M^t  ^^ 
city  was  well  chosen.  Il\«s  ii»«  ^^  t^^^x» 
where  the  human  laceliaA  iec«we(^\Va  %^Q^^ 
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birtli.  Two  noble  rivers  offeretl  facilities  of 
intercoime,  ami  tho  only  supply  which  a  flnn 
rich  soil  necde<l,  in  order  to  pour  forth  the 
utmost  TcgetaMe  nfllucnce.  The  sky  was 
Bcrene  ainl  cloudlcis,  the  air  purf",  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  hiy  miil-wuy  bttwecu  the 
cast  and  tlie  we!>t,  and  so  united  both.  Here 
might  llie  drcnnis  of  the  wildest  ambition 
hope  to  be  fultilh'd.  liven  AU^xander  con- 
templated making  Babylon  tlic  centre  of  hia 
univorsiil  ni(iuartliy.  And  tlie  duration  of 
the  city,  tlirouph  so  many  vicissitudes, 
uml  «o  i:«np  a  period  of  time,  is  of  itself 
huflUinit  pn»of  that  Nimrod  made  a  wise 
rhoice  for  lii«  prcat  and  yet  untried  experi- 
ment, ami  serves  to  ju&lify  the  Bibliral 
narnilivt"  ,  in  placing  the  commencement  of 
our  present  civilisation  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  and  well- 
::ituated  strenni«!,  the  Kuphrates  and  tlic  Ti- 
{;rri!!i.  In  all  i>robiibili(y,  tlie  peculiar  facilities 
uflTordcd  by  ll.<e  spot  had  already  attracted  to 
it  the  eiirliest  fathers  of  our  race,  who  thr.s 
rlTeredio  Nimrod  a  temptation  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  a  prepared  sphere  forliis  enterpri^e. 
He  Fci/ed  the  opportunity,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  city  and  a  kingdom,  whose  fame 
\\\]\  m  ver  pass  away. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  Nim- 
rod left  the  city  in  tliat  grandeur  of  which 
wo  find  it  possessed  in  the  pagis  of  the 
historian.  For  the  attainment  of  thi<,  many 
n<ri'S  and  many  minds  would  be  n'qr.isiie. 
Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  eily  towards  the 
Kph  ndour  of  its  later  history,  unbroken  (»r 
uncherked.  The  times  in  these  early  days 
were  too  full  of  violence  and  trouble,  to  alb»w 
in  any  human  work  a  rcmtinuous  and  steady 
development.  Durkni'ss,  storm,  and  eviii 
ruin,  enme  :  now  a  restorative,  now  un  em- 
bi'lli^^liing  hnnd  wa<»  needed;  and  as  the  course 
<  f  events  wus  imprrfi  i-lly  known  even  by  iiro- 
fi'^M.d  historians  in  ancient  times,  so  was  it 
eiisy  for  an  honest  and  well-informed  chrt)- 
li icier  to  set  down  as  a  new  creation,  that 
wliieh  was  in  reality  only  a  renovation  or  on 
improvement.  Aceurdinply,  the  zeal  which 
Ninus,  Semiramis,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Nclocris  employed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
enlarging  and  embellishing  this  city,  has 
ciiused  tlwin  each  to  be  sometimes  set  forth 
as  its  founders. 

Babylon  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Knpli rates,  on  whose  banks  it 
lay;  a  fact  which  will  enable  the  reailcr  to 
uiiilerstand  how  easy  it  was  for  Cyrus,  when 
he  had  drained  off  the  waters  into  a  reservoir 
excavated  for  the  purpose,  to  enter  the  be- 
leaguered city  of  a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  down  the  empty  bed  of  the  stream. 
Of  the  height,  tlie  breadth,  and  the  strength 
of  its  wnlls,  and  (»f  other  points  of  detail 
rtinnected  with  the  city  and  its  palaces,  we 
h  ive  not  room  to  speak.  It  must  suffice  to 
bay,  tliat  thcj  were  all  of  the  grandest  dimen- 
Mt'ons,     The  area  corcnid  by  the  city  "was 


such,  that  it  had  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  only 
large  parks  and  gardens,  but  also  mrable  Imd 
of  such  extent  as  to  furnish  supplies  of  food 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Such  was  the  mtgnitode 
of  the  city,  tliat  honrs  elapsed  before  its  caji- 
ture  by  Cynis  was  known  to  its  ixihabitants 
who  dwelt  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  that 
where  the  conqueror  entered. 

Tlie  myriadfl  of  honian  beings  who  were 
gathered  togetlier  wltliin  the  walls  of  this 
immense  place  were  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries, and  no  few  of  the  luxaries,  of  life, 
partly  by  vessels  and  rafts  that  navigated  the 
Euphrates,  but  still  more  by  the  canals, 
which  were  led  from  the  river  like  a  net- work 
all  over  the  soft  and  yielding  soil,  canring, 
by  a  wide-si)read  system  of  irrigation,  fertility 
far  and  wide,  and  bringing  back  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  eastern  climes  to  tlie  great  living 
centre 

In  order  to  aid  the  seriptnral  stndent  in 
fonning  a  conception  of  *  Babylon  the  Great ' 
(Rev.  xvii.  5),  we  shall  say  a  few  words  of 
its  hanging  ganlens,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  some  make  the  same  as  the 
tower  of  Babel  and  tlie  Birs  Nimrod. 

There  were  in  Babylon  two  splendid  pa- 
laces, one  on  the  right,  one  on  the  left  biuik 
of  the  river.    From  the  latter,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  triple  enclosure  of  walls, 
standing  far  apart  from  each  other, and  sculp- 
tured witli  various  kinds  of  animals,  among 
which  there  was   seen  a  leopard,    against 
which  Semiramis  was  hiurling  a  lance,  while 
her  husband  pierced  a  lion,  tliere  sprang  the 
celebrated  hanging  ganleus,  the  wonder  of 
the  World,  whose  formation  is  ascribed  by 
Berosus  to  the  gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezxar, 
who  had  them  constructed  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  spouse  Amytis  ;  for  she  missed  and 
regretifdin  the  unwooded,  flat,  and  leas  fertile 
Babylonia,  the  noble  moimtains,  the  stately 
trec^,  the  productive  and  lovely  vales,  to 
wliicii  she  had  been  used  in  her  native  Media. 
'J'he    sph-ndid    monarch,    in  conse<picncei 
caused  a  quudraugb*,  whose  sides  nieasnred 
10(iO  feet,  to  be  enclosed,  in  which  amphi- 
theatrieol  terraces  were  thrown  up,  beating 
on  the  surface  a  rich  artificial  soil,  to  snth 
a  height  that  in  some  parts  the   ganleus 
n  ached  to  the  top  of  the  city  walls.    These 
terraces  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
flights  of  steps,  on  which  piunps  were  placed 
in   order   to    distribute  the   waters  of  tbe 
Kuphrates  over  the  verdant  and  flowery  plots 
in  whose   deep  beds  large  and  lofty  trees 
held  11  rm  root,  and  which  presented  to  an 
eye  that  looked  on  tlie  gardens  from  a  dis- 
tancc  the  appearance  of  mountains  covered 
with  foresu*.     Of  this  vast  mass  of  galleries, 
terraces,  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
tliere  now  remains  scarcely  a  distinct  tracfj 
amid  niius  tliat,  in  their  confused  and  gigan- 
tic masses,  indicate  the  greatness  and  splen* 
dour  of  the  eonstmctiona  whence  they  wen 
i\vt'vNv:A.    "VVi^i  \i\«A«,  however,  where  the* 
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gardens  probftUy  stood  still  bears  among 
the  natiTe  Arabs  the  Dame  of  Al-Kasar,  that 
is,  the  palace;  and  a  solitary  tree,  not  long 
since,  seemed  to  speak  of  Uie  purposes  to 
vblsh  the  spot  was  of  old  appropriated.  'In 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon/ 
says  an  antiquarian,  '  in  the  entire  region 
of  which  no  wood  is  seen,  there  rises  on 
the  spot,  once  adorned  and  enlivened  by  the 
hanging  gardens,  a  single  tree  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  half-torn  by  the 
force  of  time,  and  showing  only  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  branches  an  appearance  of 
Tegetation.'  This  tree  is  an  exotic.  It  comes 
from  India,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  soil 
where  it  has  so  long  found  nutriment  A 
strange  thing,  scarcely  alive,  in  a  desolate 
land,  this  tree  may  typify  the  human  soul, 
seeking  rest  and  satisfaction  in  the  things 
of  earth,  and  finding  only  a  prolonged 
Ibeble  vegetation. 

Still  more  considerable  was  the  temple  of 
Betas,  which  stood  at  some  distance  north- 
ward from  these  artificial  gardens.  It  was 
placed  on  an  inmiense  quadrangle,  which 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  interior  sides  of  which  were  the  abodes 
of  the  seventy  priests  who  served  the  idol 
Bel  or  Baal  (the  sun),  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ^Dan.  xiv.  4,  Le,  in  what  is 
termed  the  apocryphal  part).  Constructed 
by  dilTerent  hands  and  at  d^erent  epochs, 
this  superb  edifice  was  completed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezxar.  Eight  stages  or  stories,  which 
gradually  narrowed  as  they  rose,  gave  to  this 
massive  tower  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid 
with  a  square  base.  Each  side  of  that  base 
was  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  long ; 
which  was  also,  at  the  least, the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  building.  It  was  ascended  by 
a  gallery  which  ran  on  the  exterior  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  which,  not  without 
need,  was  furnished  with  resting  places  where 
the  wearied  limbs  might  be  recruited.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  edifice,  a  vast  hall 
oiTered  repose  and  luxury  at  the  same  time, 
to  those  who  were  on  their  way  upward  to 
pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine.  This  was 
placed  at  the  top,  as  being  thus  nearest 
to  the  god  whose  honour  it  was  designed  to 
subserve.  And  that  shrine,  what  splendour, 
what  wealth  did  it  contain!  Herodotus, 
who  had  looked  on  it  with  dazzled  eyes, 
has  left  us  a  computation  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  value  of  the  offerings  then 
dedicated  could  not  have  been  less  than 
J^2,700,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  that  early 
age.  In  die  midst  of  this  chapel  was  a 
couch  of  gold  and  a  table  of  gold.  The 
statue  of  Belns,  placed  in  an  inner  shrine, 
srms  also  of  gold,  as  well  as  all  the  funiituro 
of  the  place.  Two  altars  stood  near  for 
sacrifices:  one,  of  solid  gold,  was  destined  fur 
ths  immolation  of  young ;  the  larger  altar, 
for  frill-grown  animals.  In  front  of  the 
StMe  trhkh  repvesemr^  (he  goil  w  a  siitiug 


posture,  stood  a  second  golden  table,  oft 
which  were  placed  day  by  day  provisions 
in  such  abundance,  ih&t  the  priests  with 
their  wives  and  children  found  it  convenient 
and  refreshing  to  pay  stolen  visits  regularly 
to  this  *  feast  of  fat  things,'  which  divine 
Bel  was  religiously  believed  to  consume;  ^ 
an  imposture  that  was  adroitly  exposed 
by  Daniel.  There  was  another  golden  sta- 
tue, about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man  walking  All  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  was  decorated  with  images  of 
every  form  and  of  every  species  of  metal, 
also  rich  oblations,  which  the  credulous 
Babylonians  placed  there  every  day,  much 
to  the  profit  of  the  ministering  priests.  The 
temple  was  crowned  by  three  statues,  repre- 
senting the  divinities  which  in  Greece  bore 
the  name  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Bhea.  The 
first,  whose  height  was  forty  feet,  was  stand- 
ing, and  had  one  foot  extended  before  tlie 
other.  The  second  grasped  in  her  right 
hand  a  serpent,  and  held  in  her  left  a  scep- 
tre enriched  with  precious  stones.  The 
third  was  seated,  having  at  her  feet  two 
lions  erect  and  two  serpents.  From  Daniel 
we  learn,  that  a  living  serpent  was  kept  and 
worshipped  in  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
whose  pretensions  to  divinity  the  prophet 
easily  exploded  by  a  judiciously  prepared 
meal.  On  a  platform  which  rested  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  was  an  observatory,  where 
the  priests,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  Sabian  religion,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  results  of  their 
observations,  inscribed  on  burnt  bricks,  are 
said  to  have  gone  back  at  the  time  of  the 
Grecian  conquests  in  the  East,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nineteen  centuries.  The  walls  of 
the  lower  parts  were  covered  with  images  of 
monstrous  animals  sacred  to  Belus ;  which, 
if  we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Berosus, 
and  not  rather  regard  them  as  types  of  va- 
rious powers  as  found  in  different  animals, 
were  intended  to  commemorate  those  capri- 
cious creations  which  were  the  first  efforts 
of  half-skilled  nature.  Whatever  their 
origin  and  import,  these  figures  represented 
men  with  two  wings  each,  some  with  four 
wings,  others  with  a  double  face  (such  ani- 
mals are  still  found  even  in  Christian  coun- 
tries). Others  combined  the  two  sexes,  or 
had  the  legs  and  horns  of  an  ox  witli  the 
feet  of  a  horse;  or,  again,  they  had  the 
lower  parts  of  a  man,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  a  horse.  There  were  also  to  be  seen 
bullocks  with  human  heads,  dogs  with 
four  bodies  ending  in  fishes,  horses  with 
dogs'  heads,  men  with  the  heads  of  horses, 
and  other  monstrosities  of  all  kinds.  Be- 
sides these  singular  emblems  of  the  Baby- 
lonian superstitions,  there  were  on  the  walls 
of  this  edifice  inscriptions  in  arrow-headed 
characters  which  gave  an  accoTm.^  ol  ^^aX 
public  events.     The  VcmvAe  "«%»  ^Tifu^afti 
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widi  the  ofTcrings  of  kin<;  -.wul  people,  nnd 
hononreduslon^astho  Mwavtjf  ihe  ChulilseuiiM 
latteil  ftt  Ilu}>\li>ii.  l>Mt,  utVr  tlio  ouiKiucst 
of  Cyril**,  it  kW  r.:j»iilly.  Iiuli^nianl  at  ihc 
fraiuls  \tlii('h  ]>:ini>l  had  laid  l>are,  tliat 
prince  put  tli<;  ]>ric^is  of  tlie  idol  to  death, 
aud  pennilied  tli«'  prophet  to  overturn  his 
ftltars.  The -e  AM- re  at  a  lal'-r  ])>*riod  a^^ain 
raised  up ;  but,  fiom  the  time  of  Daniel,  the 
MUietuury  ceased  to  be  sacred  in  tho  eyes 
of  the  conquerors  of  Babylon.  Darius  ven- 
tured to  violate  it:  he  was  btrou^dy  inclined  to 
curr}'ofl'the  standing  golden  image,  and  desist- 
ed only  in  consequence  of  tlie  resistance  of  the 
attendant  priest.  This  ])riest  was  slain  by 
Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  wlio  took  pos- 
session of  the  idol  and  the  other  treasures  of 
the  temple,  destn>ying,  at  the  sainc  time,  the 
ports  of  it  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
residences  of  the  priests  and  their  families. 
Ah'xamicr,  snmamed  the  CJreat,  becamo  in 
turn  conquen)r  of  Dahylon.  His  entry  into 
the  city  is  thus  prriqihically  des^cribed  by 
Q.  Curt  ins:  —  *  A  ^n-at  part  of  th^'  iiihubitanti 
stood  on  the  walls,  eajrcr  to  mtch  a  sijrht  of 
tlH-ir  new  monarch:  inany  went  foith  to  niei<t 
liini.  Anmng  the.-e,  Hajyoj-hniies,  keeper  of 
tlie  cilndel  nnd  roywl  tri-asiirc-,  stixjwi-d  the 
entire  way  brfo re  the  kiiig\iiih  tlowors  and 
crowns:  ^silver  altars  wt-ri'  nI>o  placed  on 
both  sidi's  of  the  rond,  which  were  loaded 
not  nicnly  with  fnsiikinccii'c,  but  all  kinds 
of  od«»rif*!-ous  In  rbs.  He  bron^dit  with  hiui 
!"r  Al'T:iMi!iT  *:ifts  of  various  kinds,  — 
l!»>ck^  f.f  shi  cp  u:u\  hor^oa:  lions  also  and 
pan  thus  wi'p*  ci.iricd  bi'f«)re  him  in  th<'ir 
di'ns.  'I  111-  ni!if:i  came  lu'xt,  sinjriiij  in  their 
nvuul  manner  th'ir  nnciiiit  hymns.  Allcr 
thrill  came  the  ('hald:i  mis.  with  their  musical 
instrumi'iif^*,  \>ho  niv  not  only  the  prtqihcts 
of  the  Habyhmians,  but  their  artist:*.  The 
iir.^t  ai-e  wont  t«»  siiifj  the  praises  of  the 
kin;:r>*:  the  rhnldjinns  Uuvh  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  mid  the  jtcrioilio  vicissimdos  of 
the  tirucs  nnd  m  n^oji-.  'I'lim  followed.  In^t 
of  nil,  the  iiahybninn  knii.-1  it -«.  whose  equip- 
ment, as  well  n»*  that  of  th<-ir  horses,  peemod 
dcsij:ni^il  more  fcrluxnrj- than  mngnificenco. 
Tin;  knipf,  Alexander,  attended  by  armed 
njcn.  h;ninpord^nMl  the  crowd  of  ihe  towns- 
pe<.jili.'  to  procei.d  in  the  roar  of  his  infantry, 
entercil  the  city  in  a  chaiii>f,  and  repaired  to 
the  palace.  "•  ho  next  day  he  carj-fnlly  s>:r- 
vivcd  tin- h' 11  tb.  Ill  trcn-ure  of  Dniiu',  and 
alibis  nxijicy.  r«r  the  rest,  the  ber.uty  of 
the  ci'y  nnil  ii*<  jijre  turned  the  eyes,  not  fuly 
of  th»-  hinir.  but  of  every  one,  to  its  own 
tplrndiil  <j!.ctacle'^. 

Af;»r  the  di  atli  <.f  Ab^xandor,  Se](i:or..H 
NicHitir,  his  Micce?sor  in  this  province,  traTis- 
pnriid  to  Selencia  the  inhabitants  of  Ibiby- 
lon.  intending  to  reduce  that  ancient  j-ity  to 
nothing,  in  order  to  make  jdace  for  the  new 
city  which  lie  had  ju<t  founded,  cnlling  it 
after  Jiis  own  name.  Nevertheless,  preserv- 
iaf  an  appcnrance  of  ics|>cct  for  the  iio\f 


a' most  forgotten  go<l,  he  pennitted  hfspriMtt 
to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  the  enclosure,  sod 
again  to  fix  their  dwellings  around  its  in- 
terior. In  the  becond  centnrr,  Pansanias 
visit!  d  Babylon,  and  found  this  gigantie 
monument,  tlie  temple  of  Bel,  whi^  Le 
terms  tho  grandest  ruin  of  the  place.  He  is 
the  last  ancient  writer  that  speaks  on  the 
subject.  Modem  travellers  think  thej  find 
its  remains  in  tlie  ruins  of  an  immense 
square  tower,  built  of  bricks,  bearing  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  and  surmounted  by 
shattered  aud  broken  remnants  of  ancient 
buildings.  This  conlhsed  mass  the  natixes 
call  Mijnhlibah  (mmed  upside  down). 

We  n*ad  in  tlio  book  of  Daniel  (iv.  30). 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  walking  in  the 
sumptuous  palaces  with  which  he  bad 
adorned  tlio  city,  suddenly  broke  forth  in 
these  vain-glorious  words: — ^*  Is  noK  this 
great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  capi- 
tal of  my  empire,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?'  Idle 
boa.st:  i>oor,  ignorant  man!  little  did  he 
think  that  the  nioineiit  of  humiliation  and 
overthrow  was  at  hand.  The  same  honr  ho 
was  driven  from  men  ;  for,  his  weak  intellect 
becoming  daz/led  and  disordered  by  glare, 
vanity,  and  excess,  he  was,  like  other 
wretched  maniacs  of  old,  expelled  fh>m 
human  society,  and,  living  on  the  sponta- 
neous products  of  tlie  s«)il,  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  Iiis  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles* 
feuthera,  and  his  nails  like  birdis'  claws. 
—  This  great  vaunted  city  also  now  drew 
near  to  the  pangs  of  that  destruction  with 
which  fihc  had  been  threatened  by  the  truth- 
ftil  voice  of  Hebrew  prophecy  (Isa.  xIt. 
sr^.),  which  f(»retohl  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
idolatrous  and  tyrannical  empire,  with  un- 
equalled precision  and  force,  even  naming 
the  af;i  nt  wliimi  the  Almighty  would  employ, 
his  i.nointed  Cyrus,  'wiiosc  right  hand  I 
have  holdeu  to  subdue  nations  before  liim, 
to  o]»en  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates.  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron;  and  I  will  give 
tliee  the  treRvures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
riches  of  seri-et  places.  Bel  boweth  down, 
Ncbo  stoopeth;  they  sloop,  lliey  bow  dowu 
togeihc  r,  themselves  are  gimc  into  captivity. 
Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgi'u 
daughter  of  Babylon;  sit  on  the  ground,  0 
danghter  of  the  Chalda-ans  ;  for  tliou  no 
more  shalt  be  called  tender  and  delicate. 
The  *  pates  of  brass  *  here  mentioned  pre- 
suit  one  of  those  minute  points  that  cannot 
be  invented,  'lliree  brazen  gates  led  into 
tlie  grand  area  of  the  temple,  and  every  con- 
si*' irable  gale  throughout  the  city  was  of 
bru.s.  The  predicted  overthrow  came.  Bel- 
shti/zar,  given  up  to  his  pleasures,  direw 
the  cares  of  government  entirely  on  his 
niothrr.  After  making  some  feeble  efiurts 
\o  urres^  A]iic  Vv^v^^ivvii^  torrent,  he  Boon  dc  - 
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ftistod,  and  yielded  his  soul  to  tlie  delights  of 
an  idle  and  Tolaptaoas  life.  This  was  his 
condition  when  the  vietorions  army  of  Cyrus 
placed  themselves  around  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon. Long  had  the  defences  of  the  place 
been  canied  on,  and  abundant  were  the  sup- 
plies of  prorisions:  what  had  the  monardi 
to  fear?  He  and  his  people  looked  at  their 
impregnable  fortifications,  with  their  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  and  securely  sniile<l 
at  the  enemy.  Two  years  passed  in  fruit- 
less attempts  had  nearly  reduced  Cyrus  to 
deq>air,  i^en  he  learned  that  the  time  was  at 
band  for  celebrating,  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
lants, solemn  festivities,  which  were  passed 
in  the  midst  of  dances,  intoxication,  and 
debauchery.  Now,  then,  his  time  has  come. 
He  diverts  the  stream,  marches  into  its  bed, 
and  takes  the  revellers  in  the  midst  of  their 
carousals.  The  monarch  is  slain,  and  the 
empire  falls  (Herod.  L  190;  Cyrop.  viL). 
Daniel  incidentally  paints  the  entire  secu- 
rity of  Belaliaxzar  and  his  courtiers,  and 
adds  information  which  shows  that  pro- 
fanation was  added  to  voluptuousness :  for 
*  they  bronght  the  golden  vessels  tliat  were 
taken  out  of  the  temple ;  and  the  king  and  his 
prinees,  his  wives  and  his  concubines, 
drank  in  them ;  tliey  drank  wine  and 
praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone.'  Infatuated 
men!  a  mightier  power  was  at  work,  and 
ere  a  short  hour  passed,  *  was  king  Belshaz- 
car  greatly  troubled,  and  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  lords  were  astonied'  (v.  0). 
The  doom  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  empire 
was  sealed.  The  city  lingered  for  a  time. 
It  fiided  away,  however,  so  thoroughly  that, 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  its  walls, 
OS  we  learn  from  Jerome  (onIsa.xiii.),  served 
fur  no  other  purpose  than  to  form  an  en- 
closure in  which  the  Parthian  kings  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  hunting  wild  beasts.  In 
the  twelfth  century  (AJ).),  Benjamin  of 
Tndela  autes  that  not  one  of  its  ancient  edi- 
lices  was  standing.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
the  plain  where  Babylon  was  of  old  is  co- 
vered, for  many  miles  in  every  direction, 
with  nothing  but  ruins.  How  true  have 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  (IL  26)  become, — 
'  Thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saitli  Jeho- 
vah;' in  the  Hebrew,  'everlasting  desola- 
tions.' What  words  can  better  describe  the 
condition  which  this  vast  plain  has  pre- 
sented  now  for  very  many  centuries  ?  The 
whole  of  the  duster  is  as  a  prophecy,  so  a 
picture  copied  from  reality:  —  'In  their 
heat  I  will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will 
make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice, 
and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake, 
saith  Jehovah '  ( ver.  39 ).  '  The  cities  of  Ba- 
bylon are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a 
wOdemass,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwclleth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby' 
(43).  Kot  a  dwelliog,  not  a  field,  not  a 
green  tree ;  the  entire  plnce  is  Mbuidoned  by 


nature  and  by  man.  The  only  signs  of  life 
are  presented  by  foul  and  raging  beasts.  In 
caverns  formed  by  the  confused  mass  of 
ruins,  there  lurk  tigers,  jackals,  and  ser- 
pents ;  ouil  tlie  lion  occasionally  adds  to 
the  terror  of  devastation  —  the  terrors  of 
his  huujrry  roar.  The  whole  region  is  an 
object  uf  aversion  and  alarm.  Human  be- 
ing.=f,  if  drawn  thither  by  curiosity  or  by  the 
chase,  hasten  to  quit  the  spot.  Caravans  keep 
at  a  distance  from  its  barren  and  unsightly 
momids.  The  words  of  Isaiah  are  fulfilled 
to  the  letter :  —  'It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
ueitlier  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation  ;  ncitlier  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  his  tent  tliero ;  neither  shall  the  shep- 
herds moke  tlieir  fold  there:  but  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  aiidostrichea 
shall  dwell  tlicrc,  and  satyrs  shall  donee 
there'  (xiii.  20).  Yet  of  this  country,  now 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness,  Herodotus 
(i.  193)  thus  speaks:  —  'Of  all  the  coun- 
tries that  we  know,  Babylonia  is  the  best  and 
most  fruitful  in  com.  The  soil  is  so  suita- 
ble to  grain  of  all  kinds,  tliat  it  always 
returns  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  years  of 
abundance  even  as  much  as  three  hundred 
fold,  llie  plain  is  covered  with  palm 
trees.*  —  What  was  it  that  converted  this 
garden  into  a  desert  ?  Human  wickedness, 
pride,  tyranny,  passion,  lasciviousness. 
The  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is 
no  less  explicit  than  fulL  We  add  one  or 
two  illustrations  from  other  authorities:  — 
Q.  Ciutins  sutes,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt  than  the  morals  of  Babylon, 
nothing  more  fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to 
immoderate  pleasures.  The  rites  of  hos- 
pitality were  polluted  by  the  grossest  and 
most  shameless  lusts.  Many  dissolved 
every  tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or 
esteem.  The  Babylonians  were  very  greatly 
given  to  wine,  and  the  enjoyments  which  ac- 
company inebriety.  Women  were  present 
at  tlieir  convivialities,  first  with  some  degree 
of  propriety;  but,  growing  worse  and  worse 
by  degrees,  they  ended  by  throwing  ofi*  at 
once  their  clothing  and  their  modest}.'  — 
Here,  as  in  most  other  idolatrous  worships, 
prostitution  was  a  part  of  religion.  Mylitta, 
the  chief  female  divinity,  had  numerous 
bands  of  young  women  devoted  to  her  ser- 
vice. A  Babylonian  cylinder  represents  a 
priestess  introducing  a  virgin  to  her  temple 
to  receive  the  attentions  of  tlie  priests.  These 
dedicated  females  sat  once  in  their  lives  in 
the  shrine  of  the  divinity,  their  heads  bound 
with  garlands,  and  their  bodies  with  cords. 
Thus  exposed,  if  any  stranger  threw  gold 
into  the  lap  of  one  of  them,  die  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  him  (as  we  loam  from  Hero- 
dotus) into  the  temple,  where  her  charma 
were  sacrificed  to  its  impure  rites.  Tha 
money  wis  then  liad  on  the  s3toi\  %^  <^ 
lation  nominnlly  for  v\ve   ^o^^«*i  >i^V  Nsbl 
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reality  a  fee  for  the  priests.  Thenc  ont- 
rngcs  oil  nature,  decency,  uud  religion,  worn 
to  be  referred  to  and  forbidden  by  Moses, 
ivheu  bo  says,  <Tbou  sbalt  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  harlot  into  the  iioiise  of  Jelio- 
Tah  thy  God'  (Deut  zxiiL  18 ;  romp.  Ley. 
zxi.  0,  seq.)  How  incomparably  suju'rior 
was  Jadaism  to  the  religious  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations !  What  an  inestimable  good 
to  man  was  the  mission  of  Moses !  Surely, 
if  there  are  in  his  system  some  things  tlie 
reason  of  which  we  cannot  well  understand, 
and  ethers  which  an  improved  intelligence 
compels  us  to  condemn,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  in  it  numerous  and  unquestionable 
fraturvs  of  an  excellence  which  wc  look  for 
in  vain  in  ft»iy  mhor  social  or  religions  polity 
in  lb.?  ancii'iil  worbl.  Kven  the  nio.UHplen 
did  creations  of  eiviliiiiition,  snoh  as  'great 
Dabylon/  conft'rred  on  human  kind  incom- 
parably lesH  good  tliiin  the  once  despised,  and 
biill  too  little  studied,  institutions  of  Judea. 
And  yet  all  tliat  a  merely  human  culture 
could  in* those  early  ages  accomplish  for  man, 
was  done  at  Babylon ;  for  the  city,  if  not  the 
mother,  was  certainly  tlie  seat  and  the  centre 
of  most  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture; 
the  art  of  numerical  calculation,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  purjioscs  of  life ;  the  study 
of  tlie  heavenly  iKMlies,  issuing  in  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
movements ;  and,  above  all,  the  science  of 
letters,  from  its  elementary  rudiments  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  were  practised 
and  euconroged  to  such  an  extent,  that,  under 
the  favouring  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and 
opportunity,  the  Bobyloniatis  seem  to  have 
made  tlio  most  of  merely  external  and  mate- 
rial good,  and  gone  as  far  as  possible  in 
trying  what  man  could  do  f  »r  himself,  and 
what  cartli  can  confer,  apai't  from  the  aid  of 
I  ure  religion.    We  cannot  afl'ord  space  to 


follow  these  general  implications  out  into 
actual  instances.  On  two  subjects,  however, 
we  shall  add  a  few  words :  — 

Babylon  is  one  of  three  centres,  PhflBnids 
and  Egypt  being  tlie  other  two,  which  m^f 
dispute  the  honour  of  discovezing  the  mwt 
imi>ortant  of  all  arts,  that  of  writing.  At  a 
very  early  period,  the  Babylonians  appear  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  nail  for  a 
pen,  and  the  bare  rock  or  bomt  bricks  for 
writing  materials.  Hence,  probably,  the 
peculiar  shape  of  letter  which  is  still  seen 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis — 
denominated  cuneiform,  or  arrow-hesded 
—  a  species  of  writing  which  has  at  length 
rewarded  the  incredible  pains  of  antiquarians 
to  deoypher  its  characters,  with  some  niggard 
success.  In  these  characters  we  see  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  writing ;  fop  they  are 
partly  hieroglyphic,  partly  alphabetical. 

After  years  of  patient  study,  the  learned 
German,  Grotefend,  has  given  to  the  world 
two  essays  {Neue  Beitrage  2ur  JSrlatitc- 
rung  der  PenepoUtanitchtn  Keikchrift,!^! \ 
Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erliiuterung  der  Baiyhnis- 
chcn  KeiUchriJl,  1840),  in  which  he  reports 
the  process  he  has  pursued  in  his  investi- 
gations, and  the  results  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  led.  These  results  are  not  of  a  high 
importance.  The  inscriptions  written  in 
the  arrow-headed  letters,  of  which  nnmeious 
specimens  have  been  collected,  are  in  either 
the  I'ersepolitau  or  the  Babylonian  charac- 
ter—  the  latter  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  being  more  ancient;  and  are 
found,  I.  on  biuiit  bricks,  II.  on  seals,  roii- 
uiug  round  tlie  hea<ls  of  a  sovereign  or.  III.  »n 
vases  or  cylinders  of  pottery  wax.  Tlie 
ensuing  cuts  show,  I.  a  head  from  a  seal,  with 
an  inscription  in  tlie  cimeiform  character: 
II.  a  cylinder  unrolled.  The  subjects  of 
the  inscription,  so  far  as  yet  decypheied. 
add  very  little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge; 


bcint*  for  the  most  part  either  the  names  of 
i:jo!i;ir(5hs,  or  short  formularies  of  prayer, 
which  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
(liuri:is  or  amulets.  The  impression  miule 
by  a  seal  cut  in  intaglio  is  obviously  a  spe- 
cies of  printing:  accordingly,  Grotefend 
claims  for  the  Babylonians  tlio  merit  of 
bMiiBff  Invented  Uini  most  useAd  art,  so  far 


that  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  bricks 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  by  a  stamp. 
If.  however,  the  alphabet  which  Grotefeuil 
hi>s  made  out,  and  the  translations  thereby 
eflVcied,  should  be  approved  and  eonfinned 
by  future  palaeologists,  morcvalnoble  resolu 
may  be  anticipated;  especially  sines  the 
a*.\su\bu  of  Vb«  learned  world  has  bven  of 
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Uto  stroo^y  dlieeted  to  the  solirfeet  The 
tongaa  in  which  these  Snscriptioiis  are  written 
is,  it  appesrs,  the  Zend,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Hindoo  Sanscrit  —  of  a  family  of 
langoages  different  from  that  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem,  of  which  we  may  take  Hebrew 
as  the  representative.  The  language,  however, 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Shemitic  family,  was  akin  to 
the  class  of  tongaes  spoken  by  that  race,  and 
was  closely  related  to  the  eastern  Aramaic, 
or  what  is  commonly  termed  Chaldee. 

In  regard  to  the  governors  of  Babylon,  our 
knowle^  is  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary. 
Yet  what  we  know  of  the  city,  contrasted  with 
what  we  do  not  know,  may  serve  to  show 
how  little  is  the  imporunceof  the  names  and 
saccessions  of  kings  and  dynasties,  with  de- 
tails of  battles  and  conquests,  compared 
with  information,  whether  obtained  from  a 
mouldering  ruin  or  a  picturesque  prophecy, 
concerning  the  culture,  condition,  usages, 
morals,  and  happiness  of  a  nation.  From 
the  account,  however,  which  is  found  in  Gen. 
X.  8,  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  appears  to 
have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
to  have  been  its  first  sovereign.  In  the 
same  book  (xiv.  9),  Amraphel  is  cursorily 
mentioned  as  king  of  Shinar.  After  a  very 
long  interval  in  the  reign  of  Hezekioh  (A.G. 
713),  Merodaeh-baladan,  the  son  of  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a 
present  unto  Hesekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick ;  when  the  Jew- 
ish  king  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
showing  the  messengers  his  private  treasures, 
—  a  di^lay  which  led  Isaiah  to  predict  to 
the  monarch,  that  his  offspring  should  be 
carried  away  into  captivity  to  Babylon. 
About  a  century  later,  Jeremiah  and  Ha- 
bakkuk  speak  of  the  invasion  of  the  Babylo- 
nians under  the  name  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
now  Nebuchadnezzar  appears,  in  the  histori- 
cal books  (2  Kings  xziv.  1,  seq.  Jer.  xxvii. 
8,  uq.),  as  head  of  the  widely  extended  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  EcU-merwlach  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27.  Jer.  lii.  31),  son  of  the  preceding, 
is  also  mentioned  as  King  of  Babylon ;  and 
with  BeUhazzur  (Dan.  v.  1,  30),  theNabon- 
nedus  of  Berosus,  the  line  of  Chaldssan  kings, 
was  closed :  he  perished  in  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medo-Peraians  (Dan.  v.  31), 
and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom. 

Profane  history  has  little  more  to  add. 
Some  have  maintained  that  Babylon,  as  well 
as  Media,  was  originally  dependent  on  the 
Assyrian  empire, — a  fact  which,  it  is  said, 
would  be  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  writers, 
who  were  acquainted  with  only  the  later  As- 
syrian monarchy.  The  Greeks  make  Baby- 
lon the  seat  of  this  empire.  The  legendary 
Berosus,  who  was  a  priest  or  magian  in 
Babylon  about  800,  A.C.  speaks  of  the  reign 
of  Oannes,  half  man,  half  fish,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  government  by  sea  and  by 
land  which  B«bylon.exei«/se</  sis  rery  early 
dftts;  ModgiftfMB  Mccount  of  a  Hood  that 


took  place  under  Xisuthrus,  which  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  unusual  overflow  of 
the  Euphrates, — a  river  that,  ftt)m  the  sud- 
den melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  is  very 
liable  to  sudden  inundations.  After  the  foil 
of  Sardanapalus,  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
Belesys,  founded  a  new  dynasty.  At  a  lator 
period  we  read  of  Nabonassar  (747,  A.C.) 
the  founder  of  a  new  era  for  the  East,  who 
was  either  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
or  prince  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  origin  of 
these  Chaldseans  lies  in  obscurity.  Some 
suppose  that  there  was  an  earlier  and  a  later 
incursion  of  a  tribe  so  called;  that  the  for- 
mer, of  Shemitic  origin,  brought  to  Babylon 
the  culture  of  Egypt ;  that  the  latter,  origi- 
nally a  nomadic  tribe  in  Armenia,  came 
down  from  the  mountains,  and,  after  a  time 
becoming  masters  of  Babylon,  founded  a 
Chaldffio-Babylonian  empire.  The  Chal- 
dsans  appear  in  history  as  a  dominant  race, 
who  held  the  priesthood,  and  made  them- 
selves distinguished  for  their  astronomical 
knowledge  and  astrological  skill.  Their 
ruler  Nabopolassar,  and  his  yet  more  power- 
All  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  union  with 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar transplanted  to  the  plains  of 
Shinar  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  made  Sidon 
bend  before  him,  and  Tyre  feel  his  anger ; 
he  pressed  forward  into  Egypt,  and  going 
westward  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
(Gibraltar),  he  made  the  Nile  one  limit, 
while  the  Tigris  was  the  opposite  boundary 
of  his  vast  empire.  Among  his  followers, 
none  butNabonnedus,  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Labynetus,  deserves  mention,  under  whose 
rule  the  all-conquering  Cyrus  put  a  period 
to  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  (ft38,  A.C.). 

Babylon  was  a  distinguished  conunercial 
city.  Under  the  encouragements  which 
were  afforded  by  a  soil  so  prolific,  that  Q. 
Curtius  says  the  cattle  were  driven  from  their 
pastures,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
satiety  of  fatness;  favoured  by  a  position 
which  brought  into  union  the  rich  products 
of  the  East,  and  the  great  marts  of  the  West; 
and  aided  by  that  impulse  and  intense  inte- 
rest which  accompany  all  arts  in  the  fresh 
period  of  their  birth, — Babylon  takes  it  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  those  nations  which 
have  given  full  scope  to  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  commercial  principles.  Its 
inhabitants  were  specially  renowned  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  carpets ;  they  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes ;  tiiey  canrcd  in 
wood ;  they  worked  in  precious  stones ;  they 
made  engravings  which  have  beauty  in  the 
present  day,  independent  of  their  antiquity. 
By  caravans  on  land,  and  by  ships  on  the 
sea,  they  conducted  an  immense  trade,  and 
were  *  a  city  of  merchants'  (Exek.  xvii  4; 
comp.  Is.  xliii.  14). 

These    great  and  wldeV^-witeaAfe^  t««k* 
mercial  dealings  poured  aftoodol  'n.^«,ik\x)M^ 
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Ui0  0ounti7,  which,  CTen  when  rcihiced  to  the 
lank  of  a  province,  yicldcil  a  revenue 
to  the  Persian  kings  thai  comprised  half 
their  income.  This  afflncnce  acrvi'd  to  em- 
belliah  tlie  city,  and  make  its  name  fiunons 
over  the  earth.  Heurc  it  is  tlma  described 
in  the  Scriptures  :  *  13 uliylon,  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  Uie  ChnMee  excel- 
lency.' But  wcidth  brought  pride,  luxury, 
self-forgetfuluesK,  and  guilty  c.ise ;  and  to 
*  the  lady  of  kiugiloms '  is  represented  as 
'  given  to  pleasure,  tliat  dwelleth  carelessly, 
nud  saycth  in  her  heart,  T  om,  tliere  is  none 
else  beside  me.'  Buin  en.«ued:  *She  sits  as 
a  widow  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  more 
a  throne  for  thee,  O  duughti-r  of  the 
Choldsans.'  Su  must  fall  every  stnictare 
that  rests  not  on  the  bnvid  foundations  of 
public  morality  and  individual  religion. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  indeed  substantial 
realities,  and  the  kingiloni  that  has  them 
fur  its  fitrength  is  far  more  secure  than 
Rome  with  its  mighty  omiivs  und  martial  em- 
pire. Yet  Babylon  is  not  the  only  commer- 
cial state  that  ro.tc  to  the  highest  bplendour, 
and  sunk  into  poverty  and  desolation.  Let 
Kngland  learn  a  lesson,  and  l»ewttn\ 

BACA  (H.) — This  is  a  Hebrew  wonl  in 
English  letters,  retained  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  G,  as  n 
proper  name.  The  original  tenn  is  tran- 
slated in  the  other  ]daces  where  it  oceurs 
(2  Som.  V.  23,  21.  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15) 
'  mulberry  trees.'  Some  have  thought  the 
balsam  tree  was  intended;  others  are  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  pear.  Ewold  thus  renders  the 
passage  in  the  Psalms:  — 

*  nappy  the  men,  full  of  strmRth  In  thee, 
"Who  gladly  think  of  traTelling  to  ZIon  ; 

'Who,  pattilng  through  thoBaUam  VaUei^ 
Make  it  into  a  fuuiitoin.' 

The  original,  liti'rully  rendered,  is  '  the  valley 
of  the  Baca,'  whatever  tree  may  be  intended ; 
nud  the  meaning  is,  that  njen  of  God,  in 
passing  over  dry  und  de;?e»t  spf»Js,  such  for 
instance  as  those  where  the  Baca  tree  grew, 
make  them  spiritually  pourros  of  religious 
refreshment.  The  Psalm,  written  probably 
during  the  captivity,  celebrates  the  happi- 
ness of  the  ]>erio<l  when  the  tribes,  at  the 
great  unnuid  festivals,  went  up  from  all  ports 
of  tlie  land  to  the  metropolis. 

BADGERS'  8KINS  is  tlio  translation 
given  in  tlie  common  version  (»f  the  Hebrew 
word  7'aA(/AasA,  which  represents  some  objeet 
used  in  the  service  of  tlie  sanctuary,  and 
specifically  a  covering  with  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  to  be  covered.  See  Exod.  xxv.  ft ; 
xzvi.  14 ;  XXXV.  7.  Some  have  held  that  tlie 
original  wonl  signlGed  a  colour, — purple; 
some,  that  it  meant  an  animal's  skin.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  seals'  skins  are 
intended.  Seals  abounded  in  the  Red  Sen, 
and  their  skins  were  employed  for  coverings. 

BAG  (T.)  is  the  English   representative 

of  three  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  words,  that 

agree  in  the  general  idea  which  we  altaeh  lo 

iiie  term,    Sometihies  a  larger,  f  ouitianes 


a  amaller,  article  is  intended,  but  i 

a  receptacle  for  objecta  of  grei         

value.  It  must  have  been  a  bag  of  the  lar- 
ger sbse  in  which  the  Hebrews  used  lo  keep 
their  weights;  as  in  DeQtzxY.18,'Tbon  •hfllt 
not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  wei|^ti,  a  great 
and  a  small'  (Prov.  xvi.  11.  ICieah  Ti.  11). 
Scarcely  of  leas  dimenaions  were  the  hagi^ 
that  were  used  for  treasuring  up  gold  end 
silver  (Is.  xlvi.  6).  Purses  were  the  ammll- 
edt  bags  (ProT.  i.  14),  which  were  ao  eon- 
stnieted  as  to  be  easily  drawn  together,  and 
so  closed  and  scaled  (Gen.  xlii.  80 .  Job  sir. 
17).  When  thus  filled  and  secnied,  a  beg 
formed  a  imrse  (2  Kings  t.  28) ;  and,  the 
container  being  put  for  the  thing  contained, 
a  purse  came  in  the  East  to  signify  a  present 
or  a  sum  of  money,  as  with  as ;  bat,  pro- 
ceeding beyond  oiur  usages,  a  puree  thus 
bound  and  authenticated,  denoted  a  certain 
Bxed  sum,  as  which  it  passed  current  in  the 
business  of  life.  Kor  haa  this  usage  eeaaed 
in  tlie  present  day.  The  original  terma  em- 
ployed in  the  New  Testament,  and  rmdersd 
*bag'  and  'purse,'  have  an  eqaallr  compie- 
hensive  meaning  with  the  Hebrew  woida  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  (Luke  x.  4 ;  zii. 
93;  xxii.  35,  30.  John  xii.  6;  xiii.  29). 
Fnmi  the  two  last  passsges,  it  appeara  that 
our  Lord  and  his  smaU  baud  of  diaciples 
were  wont  to  carry  with  them  some  pro- 
vision for  theh  daily  wants,  out  of  which 
gratuities  were  given  to  the  poor.  The  bag 
which  Judas  bore  for  these  pniposce  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  case  or  box;  as  the 
original  word  denotes  a  small  reoeptaele  for 
a  musical  instrument,  a  flute  cover  or  pre- 
server. 

BAKING  (T.  to  dry  hy  AnK).  ^  Among 
the  proofs  that  the  patriarchal  age  stood  st 
an  advanced  stage  in  the  progreas  of  chn- 
lisation,  is  the  fset,  that  we  find  domestic 
offices,  such  for  instance  as  baking,  in  the 
hands  of  females  (Gen.  xviii.  0).  The  esse 
and  rapidity  with  which  Sarah,  st  the  rr- 
quest  of  Abraham,  preparea  her  ohvioosly 
unleavened  cakes  (comi).Gen.xix.  3)  of  Ane 
meal,  baking  them  on  the  hearth  or  ashes 
is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  present  day. 
The  servant  of  Irby  and  Mongles,  Mahomet, 
<  our  cami.'l  driver,  this  evening  made  some 
bread.  He  kneaded  the  dongh  in  a  lestliem 
napkin,  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with 
it,  made  a  flat  round  cake  about  half  en 
inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  earners 
dung.  It  was  very  giHxI.'  The  inttauce  ef 
Sarah's  preparing  food  for  her  angelie  viri* 
tors  refcra  to  a  ^leriod  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, when,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  took  a  ]>ersonal  part  in 
domestic  duties.  When,  however,  the 
Hebrews  were  settled  in  Canaan,  ami  began 
to  nffect  outward  refinements,  the  office  of 
baking,  with  other  processes  of  cooking, 
was  devolved,  at  least  in  princely  establish- 
incTi\»,cm  fvmAle  frrvnnts  (1  Sam.  viii.  18) 
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ilMd>in  to  prepare  delicacies,  at  least  for 
rdatiTes  (2  Sam.  ziii.  6 — 8;    comp.  Jer. 
tU.  18).    In  later  periods,  baking  became  a 
trade ;  and  we  read  of  *  bakers '  (Hos.  Tii. 
4,  0).     In  this  passage,  eridenee  will  be 
Ibmid,  that  the  nsages  obserred  in  baking 
in  laige  cities  were  not  dissimilar  to  what 
tfaey  axe  now.    Leavened  bread  is  obviously 
ifM^en  of.    In  Jerusalem  there  were   not 
only  bakers,  but  a  'bakers'   street'   (Jer. 
zxxTiL21),  which  is  spoken  o^  so  as  to 
give  the  idea  that  the  place  derived  its  name 
from  being  filled  with  bakers'  shops ;  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  East,  persons  who 
cany  on  the  same  business  are  found  to 
herd  together.     Nothing  can  more  clearly 
evidence  the  early  progress  made  in  civi- 
litatioa  by  the  Egyptians,  than  the  condition 
of  the  inactical  arts  of  life,  as  found  among 
them  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.    The 
trade  of  baking,  which  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Israelites  only  in  their  later 
books,  is  ascribed  even  in  Genesis  to  the 
Egyptians.     Joseph  there   found  cooking 
practised  as  an  art  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional cooks,  with  subdivision  of  labour,  so 
as  to  make  baking  a  separate  branch.    The 
bakers,  too,  were  a  sort  of  corporation,  with 
chief  men  and  ordinary  men ;  and  in  such 
honour  was  the  profession,  that  the  '  chief 
baker'  held  rank  among  the  great  officers  of 
Pharaoh's    household  (Oen.  zl.  1,  2,  20). 
If  France  may  lay  claim  to  eminence  in 
civilisation,  or  rank  and  riches,  in  our  own 
country,   this  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  ei\joyments  of  the  table, 
most  be  held  as  an  indication  of  a  state 
of  society  far  removed  in  advance  from  the 
ffimple  life  led  by  the  nomads  of  Palestine. 
The  use  of  leaven  may  also  be  accounted  a 
&ign  of  a  settled  and  civilised  mode  of  exis- 
tence.   Anciently,  as  now,  those  who  led  a 
wandering  life  had  no  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity for  leavening  their  bread,  which  they 
cooked  at  and  for  the  moment  of  want 
Hence  the  Israelites,  in  their  haste  to  escape 
out  of  Pharaoh's  hands, '  baked  unleavened 
cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought  forth 
out  of  Egypt;  for  it  was  not  leavened,  be- 
cause they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and 
coold  not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared 
themselves  any   victual'    (Exod.  xii.   39; 
corap.d3,  34).    But  during  their  tranquil  re- 
sidence in  Egypt,  as  afterwards  in  Palestine, 
leavened  bread  was   ordinarily  used.      In 
Exod.  viiL3 ;  xii.  34,  the  original  word  ren- 
dered kmemding-iroMgiu  (similar  in  sound  as 
well  as  w!»«^ning  to  the  German  Sauerteig) 
denotes  properly  Uaven  iroughty  or  troughs 
for  making  leavened  bread.    Both  the  form 
of  the  bread,  and  the  manner  of  preparing 
it,  varied  among  the  Hebrews  at  different 
periods.      The  passage  in  Hosea,  already 
referred  to,  shows  that  at  a  later  period 
large  ovens  wen  employed,  and  loaves  were 
made.     EaiUer,  lum9j»r,  and  for  gMcred 


purposes,  the  bread  was  iu  the  form  of  thin 
cakes,  not  of  large  size,  which  for  eating 
were  not  ^ut,  but  broken  (Matt  xxvi.  26)  : 
oil  or  honey  was  mixed  with  the  bread 
(Exod.  xsi,  31.  Ezek.  xvi.  13).  Some- 
times baking  was  performed  on  heated 
stones,  or  metal  plates,  or  suspended  over 
heated  coals  (1  Kings  xix.  6).  A  jar  was 
also  heated,  and  the  dough  spread  over  it 
on  the  outside  to  be  baked.  For  fuel,  straw, 
dried  grass,  reeds,  and  cow  and  camel  dung, 
were  used.     (Comp.  Ezek.  iv.  12). 

Robinson  thus  describes  one  method  of 
making  bread,  now  practised  by  the  Arabs : 
'While  we  rested,  our  Arabs  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast  They 
had  brought  with  them  some  flour,  or  rather 
meal  of  wheat  and  barley  filled  with  chaff; 
of  which  they  now  kneaded  a  round  flat 
cake  of  some  thickness.  This  they  threw 
into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire  they  had 
kindled  ;  and,  after  a  due  time,  brought  out 
a  loaf  of  bread,  as  black  on  the  outside  as 
the  cools  themselves,  and  not  much  whiter 
within.  After  breaking  it  up  small  in  a 
dish  while  still  warm,  they  mixed  with  it 
some  of  the  butter  they  had  stolen,  and 
thus  made  their  meal.  Such  is  the  manner 
of  life  among  these  sons  of  the  deserts; 
though  the  butter  was  a  luxury  by  no  means 
common.  On  their  journeys,  coarse  black 
unleavened  bread  is  the  Bedouin's  usual 
fare'  (ii.  497). 

The  same  writer  thus  speaks  of  a  caravan 
carrying  wheat  from  Nablous  to  Bethlehem : 
'  The  men  were  baking  a  large  roimd  flat 
cake  of  bread  on  the  embers  of  a  'fire  of 
camel's  and  cow's  dimg.  Taking  it  out 
when  done,  they  brushed  off  the  ashes,  and 
divided  it  among  the  party,  offering  us  also 
a  portion.  I  tasted  it,  and  foimd  it  quite  as 
good  as  the  common  bread  of  the  coimtry. 
They  hud  no  other  provisions'  (iii.  7(5). 

The  mode  of  baking  bread  practised  on 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  is  simple  and 
expeditious.  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
which  they  line  with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster, 
leaving  the  cavity  in  shape  and  size  like  a 
large  cooking  pot,  a  litde  bulging  in  the 
middle.  YHicn  the  plaster  is  dry,  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  fed 
with  small  sticks  till  the  sides  are  well 
heated;  the  flames  are  then  suffered  to  go 
down,  having  a  moss  of  live  coals  in  the 
bottom.  Meanwhile,  the  dough  has  been 
prepared  and  divided  into  portions  of  a  con- 
venient size,  which  are  pressed  out  on  a  board 
till  they  are  as  large  as  a  common  plate,  and 
about  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  stout  carving 
knife.  These  soft  disks  are  taken  up  on  a 
pad,  and  struck  against  the  middle  of  the 
simple  oven,  where  they  adhere,  and  are 
baked  in  about  a  minute.  They  are  then 
witlidrawn,  and  others  put  in  their  places 
with  great  rapidity.  There  aw  w^uiiX^  ^^- 
reral  women  engaged  at  t^kiA  atm«  ^i^^*  i^iwiV 
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the  tannocr  or  oven ;  aod,  being  remarkably 
expert  in  the  bauiness,  they  require  but  very 
short  notice  to  prepare  bread  enough  for  a 
meal. 

The  oven,  as  well  as  the  process  of  baking, 
in  the  villages  of  Persia,  at  the  present 
time,  resembles  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  This  oven  consists  of  a  circular 
hole  in  the  earth  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
perhaps  two  in  width  at  tlie  top  and  three 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  flue  entering  it  at  the 
bottom  to  convey  air  to  the  fire.  This  hole 
is  internally  coated  with  clay,  which  soon 
hardens  into  tile.  The  breaid  is  drawn  out 
into  cakes  from  two  to  tlirec  feet  long,  eight 
or  ten  inches  wide,  and  of  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  a  common  dining  plate.  It 
assumes  this  shape  almost  in  a  moment  by 
the  wonderful  tact  of  the  matron,  who  sim- 
ply tosses  a  piece  of  dough  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand.  Thus  drawn  out  like  a 
membrane,  it  is  laid  upon  a  cushion ;  and 
stuck  upon  tlie  side  of  the  oven,  where  it 
attaches  and  crisps  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
another,  as  quickly  made  ready,  succeeds 
to  the  same  place.  Bread  in  the  cities  dif- 
fers from  this,  only  in  being  made  of  flour 
more  finely  sifted,  and  in  cakes  perhaps 
twice  as  thick,  which  are  baked  on  the  bot- 
tom uf  larger  ovens  paved  with  pebbles. 
The  tliin  bread  soon  dries,  and  may  long 
be  preserved.  Except  in  case  of  journeys, 
however,  it  is  usually  baked  every  day,  and 
eaten  fresh.  And  the  thicker  species  vexy 
soon  becomes  heavy  and  unpalatable. 
Bread  is  always  leavened  in  Persia  by  a 
small  piece  of  dough,  preserved  from  day  to 
day.  The  oven  of  the  peasants  serves  also 
the  important  purpose  of  warming  their 
houses  in  winter.  To  do  this  the  more 
efTectually,  it  is  converted  into  a  tandoor, 
by  laying  a  flat  stone,  or  a  large  earthen 
eover  made  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  top, 
placing  over  it  a  frame,  resembling  a  ta- 
ble four  or  six  feet  square,  and  perhaps 
a  foot  high,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a 
large  quilt  that  extends  to  the  earth  on  the 
sides.     The  oven  is  heated  only  once  a  day 

.  for  baking  and  cooking.  But  the  hole  in 
the  roof  being  closed  after  the  smoke  passes 
out,  and  the  warmth  retained  in  the  oven  in 
the  manner  described,  a  single  fire  is  made 
to  suffice  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole 
family,  or  ratlier  the  household,  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  generations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  commonly  not  less  than 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  individuals,  encom- 
pass the  tandoor  with  their  feet  under  the 
quilt;  and,  at  night,  spread  their  couches 
around  it,  and  form  a  circle,  by  placing  their 
feet  near  the  fire,  while  their  heads  radiate 
from  it,  and  thus  they  socially  sleep. 

BALAAM  (II.  one  who  wishes  ill  to  others. 
A.M.  3041 ;  A.C.  1607 ;  V.  U51),  a  name 
which  the  Hebrews  may  have  given  to  the 

Moa  o/Beor,  —  one  of  the  magi  or  astrolo- 


gers of  Mesopotamia, — of  the  city  of  PMte» 
which,  from  its  name,  appears  to  hsve  been 
noted  for  its  oracle.  When  the  Isrselites 
had  with  difficulty,  but  muoh  zenown,  won 
their  way  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the 
Moabites  became  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety;  and  Balak,  their  king,  took  ereiy 
means  to  withstand  the  advancing  enemy. 
Arms,  however,  faUed — enchantments  mi^t 
prevail.  The  belief  was  current  that  the 
imprecations  of  the  Chaldssan  magi  vers 
omnipotent  Now,  there  was  one  whose 
reputation  was  very  great  It  is  true  he 
lived  at  a  great  distance,  but  the  necessity 
was  urgent  Balak,  therefore,  despatched 
messengers,  with  Miuitable  jvesent,  in  order 
to  bring  the  potent  enchanter.  On  their 
reaching  the  abode  of  Balaam,  they  make 
the  wishes  of  their  master  known.  The 
magian  well  knew  that  the  resources  of  his 
own  divinities  were  insufficient  to  bring  a 
curse  on  those  whom  the  Ood  of  Israel  hsd 
blessed ;  but,  if  he  could  prersil  on  Jeho- 
vah himself  to  curse  the  Hebrews,  then  they 
would  be  cursed  indeed.  The  false  pro- 
phet, misled  by  vain  notions,  applies  to 
Jehovah,  who  forbids  Balaam  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Moabites.  Another  invita- 
tion follows,  supported  by  more  splendid 
presents  and  the  amplest  promises;  i^en 
Balaam  is  permitted  to  accompany  the  mes- 
sengers, but  is  strictly  informed  that  he  is 
to  do  and  say  only  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  to  Ood.  Having,  however,  thus 
far,  as  he  thought,  prevailed,  this  worship- 
per of  Doal  proceeded  on  his  jonmey,  hoping, 
by  means  of  the  resources  of  his  own  skfll 
in  enchantment  (Numb.  xxiv.  1),  as  well  as 
by  his  urgency  with  Jehovah,  to  succeed  in 
accomplishing  the  task  for  which  he  hsd 
been  so  well  paid.  And  now  comes  ^ 
trial.  Arriving  in  the  mountainous  regions 
where  the  Moab  nation  and  the  Israelites 
were  found,  he  chooses  for  his  purpose  a 
high  place,  which  had  long  been  venerated  as 
sacred  to  Baal.  There,  in  observance  of  the 
superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  number 
seven,  he  causes  seven  altars  to  be  erected, 
and  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  one  ram  and  one  ox  for  esoh  altar. 
The  idolatrous  rites  being  thus  performed, 
he  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  gratify  his  pay- 
master, by  uttering  imprecations  on  the 
armies  of  Israel.  He  opens  his  lips  to 
curse,  but  utters  a  blessing.  The  spot  was 
probably  inauspicious,  or  the  prophet  may 
have  been  terrified  by  seeing  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Hebrews.  Another  height  is 
therefore  ascended,  where  only  the  skirts  of 
tlie  army  could  be  beheld  (Numb,  xxiii.  18). 
The  same  rites  are  performed,  but  —  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  idolaters — with  no  mofS 
favourable  result  Balaam  despairs  of  soo- 
ccss,  and  declares,  — 

*  Surely  no  enchantment  againat  JaeoK 
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I  alAimecL  At  tnj  rate,  if  the  wiM 
lid  not  enne,  he  wonld  withhold  his 
;i  — '  Neither  eune  them  at  all,  nor 
em  at  all'  (Nunb.  zxiii.  2d).  Ba- 
il  length  faUj  conscious  of  heing 
h$  hand  of  a  superior  power,  and 
,  *Told  I  not  thee —  all  that  Jeho- 
iketh,  that  must  I  do  ? '  But  Balak 
■ereres: — *  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will 
166  unto  another  place;  peradTen- 
will  please  Ood  &at  thou  majest 
6  them  from  thence'  (yer.d?).^  The 
made.  Again  are  the  seven  altars 
rtaen  animals  got  ready.  But  eer- 
itnious  enchantments  employed  in 
oer  efforts  are  now  superseded  by 
resource.    The  priest  of  Baal  turns 

towards  the  east,  where  his  sun- 
wont  to  make  his  daily  rise,  and 
\  his  ethereal  pslace.  With  a  hand 
died,  and  eyes  looking  intently  to- 
is  own  home  and  the  home  of  Baal, 
r  strains  his  faculties  to  find  the 
for  imprecation;  but  the  Spirit  of 
les  upon  him,  and  he  can  utter  no 
at  those  of  blessing  and  gratulation. 
Mbite  monarch,  thus  thrice  disap- 
knows  no  bounds  to  his  vexation 
ftth.  He  bids  Balaam  flee  home- 
Before  the  enchanter  returns,  how- 
determines  to  make  another  and  a 
i  appeal.  He  had  been  unable  to 
irUh  Ood ;  he  was  frill  of  hope  to  be 
prevail  with  man.  Aided  by  his 
tions,  he  has  recourse  to  lascivious- 
r  the  fascinations  of  which  he  se- 
ta people  from  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
I  to,  but  too  effectually,  brings  the 
i  curses  upon  them.    Having  thus 

measure  accomplished  his  merce- 
id  diabolical  task,  he  proceeds  to 
lome ;  but,  meanwhile,  an  avenging 
I  raised  in  the  Hebrew  camp,  which 
I  and  slew  him  (Numb.  xxiv.  25 ; 

view,  which,  though  it  varies  con« 
J  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
ppears  to  us  to  come  naturally  out 
criptnral  narratives,  leaves,  we  think, 

unexplained  and  no  difficulty  un- 
lave  one,  in  this  much-debated  trans- 

That  exception  is  in  the  account 
I  the  passage  found  in  Numb.  xxii. 

which  tells  of  the  appearance  of  an 

•  Balaam  while  on  his  way  to  Balak, 
he  speaking  of  the  ass  on  which  he 
These  verses,  however,  appear  to  us 
a  interpolation.  They  are  from  a 
nd  than  that  which  wrote  the  sub- 
of  the  narrative.  They  breathe  a 
r  Ims  simplicity.    They  have  a  more 

air.    Nor  are  they  necessary  to  the 

•  of  the  history:  on  the  contrary, 
tempt  it  The  narrative,  down  to 
mtf'im  verse,  supposes  that  Ood 
fmk  Balaam  2e*re  to  go,  reatricting 


him  only  in  regard  to  (he  nature  of  his  de- 
clarations. These  verses  are  constructed 
on  the  supposition  that  no  such  leave  had 
been  given:  they  thus  begin,  — <  And Ood*8 
anger  was  kindled  because  he  went'  At 
what  period  this  addition  was  made  we  pos- 
sess no  means  of  determining;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  referred  to  in  2  Peter  ii. 
15, 16 ;  but  the  epistle  itself  wants  confir- 
mation. 

Balaam  presents  an  extraordinary  and 
very  striking  instance  of  a  man  swayed  al- 
ternately by  two  antagonist  powers;  avidity 
on  the  one  side  —  the  intense  love  of  filthy 
lucre;  and  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  divine  Spirit  on  the  other.  The  law  in 
his  members  bids  him  curse  —  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  will  let  his  lips  move  only  to  bless. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  yielded 
his  heart,  as  he  was  impelled  to  yield  his 
tongue,  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  Ood; 
and  so  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment, he  had  become  the  regenerated  and 
rejoicing  recipient  of  the  divine  grace.  But 
his,  alas !  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  one 
who  delivered  God's  messages  of  mercy  to 
his  fellow-men  mayprote  a  castaway  himself 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27). 

The  prophecies  which  are  ascribed  to 
Balaam  are  of  a  high  poetical  character,  and 
possess  great  literary  excellence.  The  exact 
condition  in  which  we  find  them  could  not 
have  been  their  earliest  form,  since  Balaam's 
native  tongue  was  not  Hebrew.  They  dis- 
play, however,  the  force,  vividness,  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  originals,  and  are 
doubtiess  the  simple  though  artistic  utter- 
ances of  the  great  realities  to  which  they 
refer. 

BALANCE. — This  English  word  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  of  the  Latin  bilanx,  which 
denotes  a  pair  of  scales  ;  signifying,  literally, 
a  double  plate  f  suspended,  that  is,  from  a 
cross  beam.  Whence  we  may  learn,  that 
the  ordinary  pair  of  scales  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  the  balance,  as  indeed  rea- 
son would  suggest ;  for  a  rod  placed  hori- 
zontally on  another  set  up  perpendicularly, 
offers  a  mode  of  taking  weights  as  simple 
as  it  is  obvious  and  easy.  The  same  idea 
IS  preserved  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  name 
for  balance,  which,  being  in  the  dual  fonn, 
denotes  a  pair  of  weights  (Lev.  xix.  36. 
Job  vi.  2).  As  the  scales  ought  thus  to  be 
exactiy  •  a  pair,' — that  is,  of  equal  weight, — 
fraud  might  easily  be  committed  by  addition 
or  subtraction :  hence  we  read  of  *  balances 
of  deceit'  (Hosea  xii.  7.  Micah  vi.  11). 
From  Amos  viii.  5,  it  appears  to  have 
been  customary  to  operate  on  the  weights 
as  well  as  on  the  scales,  —  *  making  the 
ephsh  small  and  tiie  shekel  great,  and  falsi- 
fying the  balances  by  deceit*  From  the 
referencea  the  reader  will  see  that  it  was  in 
the  decline  of  the  3ew\aYi  aXate  ^%^  ^%m 
iniquities  prevailed.    ¥oi  iBaa  mow  ^Aitwlia 
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operations,  required  in  weighing  Bmall  por- 
tions of  precious  articles,  the  Hebrews  had 
a  different  balance  from  that  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made ;  the  nature  and  use  o< 
which  are  indicated  in  the  root-meaning 
of  the  name,  which  is,  to  vibrate  ;  thus  de- 
noting the  tremulous  Tibrations  of  a  finely 


poiseil  uud  nicely  aojust^J  Imlimve.  The 
cut  which  we  subjoin  from  Egyptian  art 
shows  a  Tery  simple  kind  of  bulanoe:  the 
scales  are  literally  a  p;ur  of  weights ;  that 
is,  evidently  two  bags  of  money,  of  which 
one  is  of  course  the  stnndardl  A  sonbe 
stands  by  to  make  a  record  of  the  Tailor. 


BALSAM,  contracted  into  balm,  is  a  word 
imitated  from  the  Hebrew  Bah-mhrn,  the 
Aramaio  form  of  which  inserts  an  I  between 
the  two  syllables,  thus  making  our '  balsam.' 
The  term  denotes  a  tr..'o  producing  a  yery 
sweet,  odoriferous,  transparent,  medicinid 
re!*in,  denominated  in  Hebrew  Tzoree.  This 
is  in  substance  all  that  we  venture  to  affirm 
res^iecting  the  tree  and  ita  product,  after 
all  the  learned  labour  tliut  has  been  spent 
on  the  poinL  The  difficulties  which  besot 
the  subject  may  have  arisen  from  the  an- 
cients designating  by  the  name  here  men- 
tioned several  aromatic  shrubs  and  sweet 
spices,  in  consequence  of  tLo  high  value  ut 
which  the  true  balsam  stood.  Many  words 
have  also  been  spent  to  little  purpose,  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the  genuine 
balsam  is  indigenous  in  Palestine,  if 
South-eastern  Arabia  was  its  native  country, 
it  appeals  to  have  grown  in  Judca  at  a  very 
early  period.  Thus  the  production  of  balm 
in  Gilead  (on  the  east  of  the  Jordan)  was, 
when  Joseph  was  ayouth  (cir.  1730,  A.C.),  so 
great,  that  merchants  traded  in  it  with  otlicr 
spices,  carrying  them  down  into  Kg}i)t, 
which  was  then  the  great  mart  for  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  demands  for  aro- 
matics  made  by  the  embalmers  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2'")) .  G  ileod  long  continued  famous 
for  producing  balsam:  hence  the  inquiry 
of  the  prophet,  —  'Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead?  no  physician  there?' — words  which 
show  in  what  high  repute  the  curative  qua- 
lities of  balsam  were  held,  and  give  reason 
to  conclude  that  medical  men  fixed  thcm- 
(iclves  in  that  territory  in  consequence  of 
its  aboimding  in  the  plant  ( Jer.  viii.  22 ; 
xlvi.  11).  Jericho  was  also  celebrated  for 
producing  balsam,  a  tax  on  which  wii.=*.  in 
the  time  of  the  Bomans,  a  source  of  reve- 
nue oyer  which  Zarchcus  presided  (Luke 
xix.  2).  Ancient  writers  agree  in  ascribing 
^i^lin^ished  qualities  and  a  very  high 
ra/otf  to  thiB  peifumt.  Jostin,  who  makes 
tlie  ricinity  of  Jericho  rlie  s»ole  Bp'.ft  whiiv 


it  was  prodnoed,  goes  to  the  length  of  re 
presenting  the  balsam  as  the  aonrce  of 
national  wealth  to  the  Jews.  Josephos,  who 
doubtless  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree, 
says  it  grew  at  Jericho,  and  describes  iu 
product  as  *  an  ointment  of  all  the  most 
precious;  which,  on  an  incision  made  in 
the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone,  distils  out 
thence '  (Antiq.  xiv.  4,  1).  He  also  reports 
it  as  the  current  belief,  tlxat  the  plant  was 
brought  from  the  East,  and  presented  to 
Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Shebft.  The 
'  balsam  of  Mecca '  is  in  great  repoto  in  Pa- 
lestine ut  the  present  day,  being  aeeonnted 
un  antidote  for  all  dibti-mpers.  The  Arabs, 
in  the  Holy  Laud,  prepare  an  oil  out  of  the 
kernel  of  ti.e  Sukkum  fruit,  which  they 
term  btdsam.  This  is  the  so-called  oil  oi 
Jericho,  or  Zaccheus-oil,  which  ie  highly 
prized  as  a  medicine  by  pilgrims  and  the 
Arabs. 

BANNER.  —  Wlicrever  large  bodies  ot 
men  are  cont^gated  together  for  a  common 
purpose,  some  signs  of  distinction  are  neces- 
sary, if  liot  for  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, yet  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object  Krisignst  banners,  or  standards, 
must,  in  consequence,  have  been  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  soon  after  their  liberation 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  Accordingly,  such 
means  of  distinction  were  in  common  use  in 
the  wanderings  over  the  deserL  In  Numb, 
i.  52 ;  ii.  2,  &c.  we  find  thut  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  had  its  own  banner  or  stan- 
dard, round  which  all  who  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  were  to  rally,  and  by  the  guidance 
of  which  they  were  to  march.  (Comp.  Isa.  xi. 
10;xlix.  22).  War,  especially,  neceesitates 
tlie  use  of  ensigns ;  and  for  this  nnworthy 
purpose  standards  were  employed  among  the 
Israelites  (Jer.  iv.  6,  21),  as  also  in  token 
of  victory  (Jer.  1.  2.   Cant  vi,  4). 

What  the  Hebrew  standards  were,  or  what 
they  bore  upon  them,  oannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  though,  if  we  tet  nraeh  \alos 
oil  i\\c  «\AiUTCk<:'n\«  ot  \h.«  Rabbins  in  regard 
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the  qoeslioB,  we  eonld  easily  ftimish 
17  details.  Tlieie  are  two  Hebrew  words 
di  are  translated  rarioasly,  banneVf  tign, 
fa,  an/  (Isa.  xxziii.  23),  standard.  Both 
m  tenns  are  derived  from  words  whose 
rmeaning  is  *to  shine/  'to  glitter/ 
BDee  it  would  appear  that  some  metal, 
Mbly  brass,  was  employed  at  first  for 
daids,  as  nndoabfedly  it  was  among 
tr  ancient  nations.  In  process  of  time, 
erer,  some  species  of  coloured  cloth 
Ds  to  have  eome  into  nse,  so  fonning 
oers  (in  the  present  sense  of  the  word), 
fs,'  and  *  colours ;  *  an  inference  irtiich  we 
lee  from  one  of  these  two  words  being 
loyed  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  23  (comp.  Ezek. 
i.  7),  to  denote  the  sail  of  a  ship. 
>  may  also  arrive  at  a  probable  conjec- 

lespecting  the  distinctive  character  of 
9ebiew  standards.  If  the  ensigns  of  the 
f9  tribes  were  all  of  brass,  how  were 

known  from  each  other?  The  eraploy- 
I  of  difiereut  colours  seems  the  most 
oas  expedient  But  the  diversities  thus 
led  woidd  not  be  sufficiently  marked  and 
ded  for  the  purpose.  Forms  would  be 
wtter,  as  admitting  of  the  greatest  contra- 
r.  But  what  forms  ?  This  seems  to  have 
I  decided  by  the  highest  authority  known 
ng  a  nomad  people, — their  chief  or 
r ;  for  J«eob,  in  his  dying  blessing,  as- 
ed  the  characteristics  of  the  several  tribes, 
I  determining  as  their  coat  of  arms,  so 
figure  of  their  standards, — '  Judah  is  a 
's  whelp;*  'Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
thing  down  between  two  burdens;'  'Dan 
1  be  a  serpent ; '  'Napthali  is  a  hind  let 
e;*  'Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough'  (Gen. 
.).    Nor  are  these  tokens  taken  at  ran- 


APTI9M  (O.  dipping),  —  The  use  of 
•r  m  religious  observances  has  been 
lained  under  the  article  Ablution.  This 
prevailed  generaUy  among  ancient  and 
ieially  oriental  nations,  who  practised 
hings  and  lustrations  of  various  kinds. 
InUian  states  that,  in  Egypt,  disciples 
I  initialed  into  the  religion  of  Isis  and 
lOdm  by  means  of  washing,  and  that 
foda  &a&aelves  were  auljected  to  abln- 
u    *Th«ry  tfrajwbere  abaolre  bjWAter, 


dom :  they  ire  in  each  case  emblematieal  of 
some  historical  or  personal  peculiarity.  And 
it  is  searoely  credible,  that,  when  so  obvious 
and  so  suitable  a  resource  as  this  vras  at 
hand,  Moses  should  have  adopted  the  en- 
signs of  his  people  as  chance  might  offer, 
or  caprice  dictate.  Certainly  these  distinc- 
tive tokens  were  not  soon  lost  from  memory. 
To  them  the  Saviour  himself  owes  two  of 
his  appellations,  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 

The  benediction,  whence  vre  derive  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Hebrews,  was  pronounced 
in  Egypt ;  and  here  Moses  would  find  him- 
self only  confirmed  in  adopting  thesymboli- 
eal  ensigns  suggested  by  the  dying  patriarch. 
In  Egypt  each  battalion  and  each  company 
had  its  particular  standard,  which  represen- 
ted a  sacred  subject, — a  king's  name,  a  sacred 
boat,  a  sacred  animal,  or  some  emblematical 
device;  the  objects  chosen  being  such  as  were 
regarded  by  the  troops  with  a  superstitious 
feeling  of  respect,  in  order  to  afford  aid  in 
rousing  and  sustaining  their  courage ;  nor  are 
instances  wanting,  in  Roman  history,  of  tlic 
wonderful  effect  produced  in  rallying  a 
discomfited  host,  by  a  timely  display  of  tlie 
sacred  standards  of  the  army.  Plutarch 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  the  origin  of 
animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
emblem  chosen  by  Osiris  as  his  ensign. 
We  supply  a  few  specimens  of  Egyptian 
standards,  which,  with  the  previous  remarks, 
go  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  advanced, 
that  the  standards  of  the  twelve  tribes  were, 
in  each  case,  a  brass  figure  of  the  animal, 
suspended  on  a  pole  (a  spear,  Diodonis  says, 
i.  86,  was  used  in  Egypt),  by  which  the 
particular  tribe  was  betokened :  — 


which  they  carry  round,  and  sprinkle  upr>!i 
villages,  houses,  temples,  end  entire  cities. 
Men  are  dipped  p.t  liSe  Apollinarian  and  Pe- 
Insian  games.  This,  they  think,  seu  them 
free  from  their  peijuries,  and  accomplishes 
their  regeneration.  If  any  one  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  he 
expiated  his  crime  by  purifying  water*  {De 
Bapt,  c.  5).  Traces  of  the  use  of  water  in 
leljgiolu  observances  among  x^ie  ^.^^^V^ 
be  found  in  Gen,  xxxv,  a,  oomjj.'uViii  s»ift4* 
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six.  10.  Washing  was  expressly  required 
(£xo<l.  xxix.  4)  among  the  rites  to  be  used  in 
hallowing  Aarou  and  his  sons  to  minister 
in  the  priest's  o£Bce :  —  *  Thou  shall  bring 
then  imto  tlic  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
shah  wash  them  with  water'  (xl.  12),  A 
laver  of  brass  was  also  appoinU.>d,  whereat 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to  wash  their 
bunds  and  tlieir  feet  when  they  went  into 
the  tabernacle,  or  when  they  went  near 
to  the  altar  to  minister.  The  penalty  of  nc- 
glcctirg  these  washings  was  deatli  (Kxod. 
.XXX*  i7,  seq.;  comp.  Lev.  viii.  0).  Washing 
of  tlte  person  and  of  tlte  clothes  was  prac- 
tised also  as  a  purification  from  rituid  un- 
cleanness  or  leprous  contamination  (Lev. 
xi.  2.5;  xiv.  7.  Niunb.  xix.  7,  seq.).  The 
use  of  water  on  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  is 
remarkable.  The  leper  being  brought  to 
the  priest,  the  latter,  after  the  cure  was 
effected,  was  to  kill  a  bird  over  niuning  wa- 
ter, and  to  sprinkle  the  leper  seven  times ; 
after  which,  he  tliat  was  to  be  cleansed  had 
to  wash  his  clothes,  and  wash  himself  in 
T<atcr  (Lev.  xiv.  2).  Naaman  was  directed 
ty  Elisha  to  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven 
times.  When  his  hesitation  had  betm  over- 
'  .^mc  by  his  8er\'ants,  wlio  urged  liim  to 
•wash  and  be  clean,'  'he  dipp(Ml  himself 
seven  unies  in  the  Jordan,  and  his  flesh 
fame  again  like  ua;^  tlie  fle>h  of  a  little 
child,  and  he  was  clean  *  (f  Kings  v.  10, 
8cq.).  Cleansing  is  thus  used  metaphori- 
cally for  moral  puritication  —  such  a  change 
of  head  and  heart  as  led  to  the  renuucia- 
ticn  cf  idolatry,  and  the  pure  worship  of 
Jehovah  (Ezck.  x:cxviL  23.  ^ech.  xiii.  1). 
So  Judith,  before  she  sought  *  tlte  Lord  Ood 
of  Israel  to  direct  her  way  to  the  raising  up 
of  the  children  of  her  people,'  went  out  and 
washed  herself  in  a  fountain  of  water  (Judith 
•  xii.  7,  8). 

Hence  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  tlic  idea  of  bathing  and 
sprinkling,  generally  of  the  use  of  water,  in 
oonuection  with  religious  observances.  Nor 
tloes  the  practice  appear  to  have  decreased 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  When,  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Esscncs  came 
*nto  existence,  they  employed  water  as  a 
symbol  of  tliat  moral  purity  which  was  the 
special  aim  of  their  collegiate  life;  and  even 
made  tlie  use  of  it  a  requirement  on  the 
part  of  new  converts,  when  they  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  body.  (Joseph.  Jewish  War, 
ii.  8,  7.    Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2.) 

It  cannot,  thrr.-fore,  be  considered  impro- 
bable tliat  baptism  whs,  at  the  time  when 
the  Gospel  narratives  begin,  required  of 
proselytes  from  heathenism  by  the  Jewish 
church.  Proselytism  then,  and  some  time 
before,  was  proceeding  on  a  large  scale. 
There  Wltc  two  kinds  of  proselytes :  — 
I.  Those  of  the  gate;  who,  admiring  tlie 
spirituality  and  moral  elevation  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  bvciiuiQ  wojihipjiers  of  .loliovuh 


( AcU  xiii.  10, 20, 4a),  and  were  held  bound 
to  observe  only  the  seven  Noachian  precepts 
(Gen.  ix.  1—7).  IL  Proselytes  of  right- 
eousness  ;  that  is,  complete  proselytes ; 
those  who  had  not  only  given  up  heathenism, 
and  conformed  to  the  moral  requirements 
spoken  of,  but  were  circumcised,  and  thus 
were  formally  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
church.  These,  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others,  were  subjected  to  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  baptism.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  a  purely  antiquarian  ques- 
tion. It  must  suffice  to  state,  with  a  remark 
or  two,  tliat  our  impression  is  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative.  There  was  a  propriety  iu 
such  an  act;  it  was  analogous  to  obser- 
vances co-eval  with  the  Mosaic  institutions ; 
for  a  heathen  was  altogether  unclean,  and 
may  well  have  been  required  to  signify  his 
purification  from  the  leprosy  of  idolatry  by 
the  use  of  water.  And  though  we  are  aware 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Babbins  to  daini 
an  undue  antiquity  for  their  religious  obser- 
vances, yet  their  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  this  baptism  of  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness is  admitted  to  bo  valid  in  regard  to 
a  somewhat  later  time  tlian  the  dostnictioD 
of  Jcnisalem,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  v.-hiit 
peculiar  circumstances  there  were  whidi 
should  lead  to  its  introduction  between  iLe 
admitted  epoch  and  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
Nor  can  it  be  accounted  an  inrousideruble 
/act  in  the  case,  that  the  practice  of  John 
in  baptising  proselytes  was  regarded  cer- 
tainly as  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual, 
if  not  as,  in  tlie  case  of  a  great  outward  and 
mward  chimge,  a  matter  of  course,  a  thing 
congruous  with  prevalent  ideas  and  usages. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
Joscphiis  could  mention  John's  baptising 
in  the  way  he  does,  as  unsurprising  and 
natural  on  the  port  of  a  great  moral  refor- 
mer, had  the  rite  then,  for  the  first  time, 
been  introduced  as  a  s}nnbol  of  repentance 
and  moral  reformation  (Antiq.  xviiL  T),  2). 
John  the  Baptist  stood  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  the  sect  of  Essenes,  and  m.-:y 
have  been  influenced  by  tliem  in  makinir 
baptism  introductory  to  his  school ;  a  vi«  w 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  divine 
origin  of  his  baptism,  which  Tertollian 
held  to  have  been  commanded  of  God.  Au.l 
if  wo  look  into  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  may  readily  tind  passages  which 
agree  in  spirit  with  the  nature  of  John's 
baptism.     Thus,  Ps.  IL  2 : — 

<  Wash  me  thorouffbly  firom  my  Iniquity, 
And  cleanso  me  from  my  ain.* 

Isa.  i.  10,  *Wash  you,  make  you  clean, 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings'  (see  sJso 
Isa.  xxxii.  15  ;  xliv.  3.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25) 
This  rite,  however,  which  we  see  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  prc-existent  ideas  and  usage?, 
was  the  token  of  a  merely  preliminary  sys- 
tem, tlie  great  aim  of  which  was  to  prepare 
U\c  ^ci^  of  Uie  Lord  by  tiuning  the  men  ol 
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ihftt  generation   Crom  moral  evil  to  moral 
good  (Matt  iii.  1,  uq.  Acts  xix.  4). 

Into   this  preparatory   school,  however, 
Jesus  himself  sought  and  received  admis- 
sion by  baptism,  vrhile  its  head  hesitated, 
and  Heaven  clearly  signified  its  approval 
(Matt.  iii.  13—17.    Mark  i.  9—11.    Luke 
ill.  21.  John  i.  29,  *eq.).    At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  the  Saviour  at 
least  permitted  baptism  to  be  practised  by 
his  disciples,   of  whose  baptism,  however, 
we  have  no  certain  information ;  and  it  is 
cirpressly  reconled  that  Jesus  himself  did 
not  baptise  (John  iiLSi,  2G;  iv.  1,  2).    An 
eicpress  sanction,  however,  was  given  to  this 
rite  by  our  Lord  shortly  before  his  depar- 
tnie  from  the  world,  when  he  directed  his 
apostles  to  '  go  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tising them  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (ilatt. 
zxviii.  19) ;  agreeably  with  his  own  earlier 
declamtiou, '  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (Johniii.  5).   In  obedience 
to  these  directions,  his  messengers  went  forth 
and  baptised  both   individuals   and  great 
nombers.      In  Acts  ii.  41,  three  thousand 
persons  were  at  once  added  to  the  church 
by  this   rite.     In  chap.  xvi.  15,  Lydia  of 
Thymtira,  and  her  household,  are  baptised. 
In  the  same  way  the  jailor,  at  Philippi,  *  he 
and  all  his,'  are  of  a  sudden  converted  and 
baptised   (Acts  xvt  38.  Ephes.  v.  25—27). 
The  formula  employed  in  these  lustrations, 
so  ISiir  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  dif- 
ferent in  words,  but  similar  in  substance,  to 
tliat  set  forth  by  Jesus :  —  In  Acts  viii.  37, 
*I   believe    in    the  Lord    Jesus   Christ;' 
X.  48,  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; '  xix.  5, 
Mn  ihe  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'    What 
we  find  said  in  Scripture  respecting  the  for- 
pveness   in  baptism   of   past   sins   (Acts 
ii.  Sd,  *  for  the  remission  of  sins ; '  Mark 
xvL  10.   Oal.  iii.  27.  1  Pet  iii.  21) ;  and  of 
the  regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  soul 
( Eph.  T.  20,  27.    1  Cor.  vi.  11.   Tit  iii.  5)  ; 
these  things  are  not  to  be  taken  of  baptism 
considered  in  itself,  but  as  united  with  faith 
and  newness  of  life  (Acts  ii.  38).     *  liepent, 
and  be  baptised'  (John  iii.  0).    And  even 
Paal  understood  his  commission  from  his 
Master,  so  as  to  make  baptising  subordinate 
to  preaching  the  gospel ;  nor  did  he  baptise 
any   of   the   members    of   the  church   at 
Corinth,  but   Crispus  and   Gains    (1  Cor. 
i.  14 — 16).    The  state  of  mind  (and  the 
influences  leading  to  that  state)  which  im- 
mediately preceded  conversion  and  the  con- 
si?qnent  baptism,  was  various,  though  gene- 
rdly  it  involved  contriUon,  repentance,  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  ii.  38  ; 
viii.  l\$fq. ;  z.  44,  ieq.;   xi.  15,  uq, ;  xv.  8 ; 
xix.  0).     The  forgetting  of  the  essentially 
moral  character  of  baptism  has  been  the 
great  sonrre  of  the  corruptions  which  in- 
vaded the  Christian  church  in  conncctiou 


with  its  ob3er\'auce.  These  appear  to  Lav 
begun  even  in  the  apojtolic  age.  With  the 
aid  of  such  an  rssumption,  at  least,  the 
diflficult  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  may  pro- 
bably be  best  explained :  —  *  Else  what  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  if 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  ^^'hy,  then,  are 
they  baptised  for  the  dead  ? '  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  this:  —  disciples  ot 
Christ  underwent  a  second  baptism  in  the 
place  or  on  behalf  of  their  departed  friends, 
in  order  that  they  might  thus  procure  for 
the  dead  the  advantoj^es  which  they  them- 
selves enjoyed  in  being  baptised  members 
of  the  church.  This  fact  the  apostle  makes 
use  of  as  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominemy 
without  intending  to  give  the  false  ideas  on 
which  the  practice  rested,  any  sanction  or 
support  The  moral  condition,  however, 
which  baptism  requires,  and  the  moral  obli- 
gations which  it  involves,  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  Besides  the  places 
already  referred  to,  tlie  reader  should  study 
Bom.  vi.  1 — 13.  The  rite  was  so  under- 
stood and  so  expounded  by  tlie  apostles,  ns 
to  encourage  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  tlie 
bond  of  peace,  being  in  itself  a  token  and 
a  pledge  of  fellowship  in  tlint  one  church, 
whose  head  is  Christ,  whose  spirit  is  love, 
and  whose  work  and  duty  is  the  salvation  of 
tlie  world  (1  Cor.  xii.  4,  ieq.  Gal.  iii.  27. 
Eph.  iv.). 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is 
no  record  of  the  baptism  of  tlie  twelve  apos- 
tles. The  same  may  be  said  of  Apollos.. 
who  yet  deserves  to  be  placed  near  them 
He  was  *  fen'ent  in  spirit,  and  taught  dili- 
gently the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John'  (Acts  xviii.  25). 

*  To  baptise,'  or  •  to  be  baptised,*  from  its 
root-nveaning  of  to  immerse^  came  to  signify 
figuratively,  to  be  altogether  in  either  good 
or  evil ;  and  hence  to  denote  deep  sufferings 
(Matt  XX.  22,  23),  or  the  full  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings  (Acts  i.  5)  :  hence  also 
another  derivative  import,  to  have  a  pari  in^ 
to  he  a  nharer  in/ A,  to  be  benefited  by;  as  in 
Rom.  vi.  3.  1  Cor.  x.  2 ;  xii.  13.  Gal.  iii.  27. 
The  rite  of  baptism  has  been  grievously 
abused  by  superstition,  as  may  be  exempli- 
fied in  tlie  practices  and  notions  connected 
with  tlie  still  prevalent  annual  obser>'auce 
in  Palestine,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims 
make  a  journey  from  Jenisalem  through  the 
plain  of  Jericho  to  the  bonks  of  the  Jordan; 
where,  on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  baptism,  they  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  that  sacred  stream, —  young  and  old,  sick, 
infirm,  paralytic,  —  in  the  full  belief  that 
they  thus  atone  for  their  sins,  and  gaiu  eter- 
nal life.  A  return  from  this  holy  ceremony 
has  been  thus  described :  —  *  We  halted  to 
observe  the  passing  train  which  moved 
slowly  by  ns,  while  tlie  rear  Btill  rested  upon 
the  bank  of  Jordan.  All  were  cu^a^ed  vvl 
singing  hymns,  iuu\  1  tivo\\|Ji\l  \  \\^^  tiks^t 
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■cen  so  many  happy  faces.  They  hod  at- 
tained the  summit  of  earthly  bliss ;  and  an 
indescribable  air  of  satisfaction — the  beam- 
ing-forth  of  heartfelt  joy  —  retried  upon 
every  countenance.  There  was  in  no  few, 
an  ezpresfiiou  of  ecstasy,  and  many  eyes 
overflowed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions.  All  sainted  us  as  they  pas^ted, 
with  a  waniith  and  cordiality  tliat  went  di- 
rectly to  my  licart.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
vast  multitude  exhibited  some  memorial  of 
his  visit  to  the  h(dy  waters.  Some  had  long 
branches  of  the  Jordan  willow.  Almost  all 
had  walkiu((-sticks  of  the  same  material; 
and  several,  lesis  affected  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  tlian  by  tlie  desire  of  gain,  had 
their  l)easts  loaded  with  the  trunks  of  con- 
fiiilcruble  trees,  whidi  were  to  be  wrought 
into  crucifixes,  caskets,  and  toy.s.  The  ce- 
remonies at  tlie  river  consisted  in  chanting 
a  shi>rt  pnliminary  prayer,  after  which  the 
pilgrini.H  let  themselves  down  into  tlie  water 
as  wi.'U  as  they  could,  hoMing  to  the  boughs 
tliat  overhang  tlic  banks,  and  the  stronger 
or  hulder  wading  or  swimming  out  from  the 
shore.  Two  unfortunate  per:>uns  —  fortu- 
nate they  were  ])robably  regurili-d  by  their 
a<<sociates  —  were  carried  down  the  stream, 
and  drowned.  I  did  not  learn  that  any  at- 
tempt was  miulc  to  recover  their  bodies.  It 
would  prubttbly  have  been  thought  ""Itind 
to  deny  tliem  so  holy  a  burial.  What  a 
strange  exhibition  of  Christianity  was  here  ! 
In  tills  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world, 
how  little  was  there  to  encouragi*  the  pious 
hri'rt !  An  ignorant  honle  from  a  score  of 
ni'tionii,  their  hoHoms  beating  high  with  tlie 
ITo«pL*ct  of  washing  away  all  tlieir  sin:*,  and 
stvsiring  eternal  happiness,  by  bathing,  at  a 
iriviMi  hour,  in  the  Jordan  !  For  this  grand 
<-ti:i.iuntmation  of  their  dea^ires  they  had 
made  the  greatest  sacriiices,  and  compassed 
sea  imd  land*  (Oliu's  Travels,  vol.  ii.p.  217, 

UARABBAS  {C.  Ahba'»  son),  one  of  a 
elasrt  of  men  who,  at  a  later  jwriod  espe- 
cially, availing  themselves  of  the  deiH'udent 
and  disturbed  state  of  Judea,  lived  under 
the  name  of  Sicarii  (dagger-men),  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  gnerilla  warfare, 
which  they  carried  on  under  various  pre- 
texts both  against  the  Itomans  and  their 
own  countrymen,  solely  with  a  view  to  tlieir 
own  selfish  and  wicked  ends ;  and  so  united 
in  tliemselves  the  attributes  of  rel>el,  rr>b- 
ber,  and  munlerer.  Uarubbas,  with  certain 
accomplices,  lay  in  pri^^on  under  sentence 
of  death,  when  the  last  hour  of  our  blessed 
Lord  approached.  Witliout  any  sanction 
on  the  part  of  the  law,  it  hoil  grown  cus- 
tomary, perhaps  cs  a  favour  from  the  lio- 
mans  (John  xviii.  :I9),  for  the  govonior  to 
release  a  prisoner  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
orer.  PilMte,  in  his  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Jesna,  wished  to  throw  his  death 


on  others,  and  therefore  gave  the  people  Uit 
option  of  tlie  life  of  Barabbas,  or  that  of 
Christ  Instigated  by  the  prieata  and  their 
ovni  vile  passions,  they  saved  the  mnzdeiera 
and  demamled  tlie  execution  of  our  Lord. 

Revere  nee  to  Christ  appears  to  hare 
caused  thewonl  Jr$us  to  be  dropped  from 
the  te^t,  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  stood,  in  Matthew,  originally  befora 
Bnrubba^.  miikmg  a  port  of  his  name;  the 
words  uf  Piliite  wouhl,  with  *  Jesus  *  inserted, 
nm  thus:  *  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  onto 
y(Hi  ?  Jesus  son  of  Abha,  or  Jesns  called 
Christ  ? '  Jesus  was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews  (Matt  xxvii.  IH.  Mark  xr.  0.  Luke 
xxlii.  17.  John  xviii.  30.  Acts  iii.  14). 

BAItBAIlIAN  is  a  word  which  with  ns 
has  a  reference  to  the  want  of  culture  and 
the  scale  in  human  society,  on  the  part  of 
thosf  of  whom  it  is  used ;  but  originally  it 
ivgarded,  in  its  primary  application,  tlie 
mo<le  of  speech  of  nations  that  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  That  speech,  whether 
in  consequence  of  a  less  favourable  struc 
turo  of  the  organs,  or  a  less  advanced  per- 
sonal culture,  was,  even  in  those  who  usdl 
the  Greek  tongue,  marked  by  rough,  tliirk. 
hurried,  or  imperfect  intonations,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  an  obvious  ground  of  dis- 
tinction. The  ei>rs  of  tlie  Athenian^  espe- 
cially, were  very  susceptible  of  the  divcrsitii  s 
of  tone,  accent,  and  dialect;  and,  readiiv 
detecting  any  provincial  or  foreign  pens- 
liarities  in  a  man's  s])oech,  that  people  wer.! 
led,  by  their  national  and  individual  priih*. 
to  give  these  di^cuvcries  utterance,  and  *t> 
set  an  invidious  mark  on  the  disqualified 
person.  The  word  Itarharian  expressed  (Lis 
disqunlification.  Its  natural  antitlie^^s  wa.H 
Grerk.  Hence  tlie  family  of  man  was  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  *  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian/ as  by  their  social  condition  thry 
wen*  also  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
*  b<md  and  free.'  The  Romans,  on  becom- 
ing masters  of  the  world,  adopted,  with 
otlicr  prejudices,  this  alienating  distiiiction; 
taking  care,  however,  t<i  iiiclude  themselves 
in  the  favoured  class.  AVith  tliem,  accord- 
ingly, all  were  barbarians  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  in  this  classical  cense 
of  the  term  that  it  is  used  by  Paul,  who 
was  nctpiainted  with  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
bably the  Latin,  literature,  in  relation  to  the 
inhnbitiiuts  of  Malta  (AcU  xxviii.  2,  4), 
who  were,  for  the  n)ost  part,  of  Carthaginian 
blo(Hl.  In  Rom.  i.  14,  he  appears  to  have 
employed  the  very  common  phrase, '  Greeks 
and  Biirbarians,'  aj  supplied  by  memoxy 
from  his  classical  studies  (comp.  CoL  iiL 
11).  These  explanations  throw  light  on 
Paul's  language  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11,  where  those 
who  s]teak  in  unknown  tongues  are  said  to 
be  bfirbarians  to  Paul,  and  he  a  barbarian 
to  them ;  where  the  term  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  *  foreigner.' 
'i^o  naxvon.  \a&  ^^bably  been  ftee  ttam, 
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Hie  vauity  wliich  forms  the  gronndwork  of 
this  distiaction.  Diversities  of  lang^iage  are 
xnosi  noticeable ;  they  are  also  most  nnme- 
Toas  ;  every  famUy  has  at  least  an  intonation 
peculiar  to  its  members.  Uence  speech,  which 
was  given  to  unite,  is,  under  the  workings  of 
little  passions,  made  to  sunder  the  children 
of  men.  Tliose  who  dwell  in  the  metropolis 
are  sundered  from  those  who  dwell  in  the 
provinces;  townspeople  are sunderedfirom  vil- 
lagers; tradesmen  from  tillers  of  the  ground: 
in  an  especial  manner  the  rich  and  educated 
are  sundered  and  alienated  from  the  poor 
and  the  (so  called)  uneducated.  Tet  ought 
they  to  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  They 
have  all  one  human  heart;  the  alleged  di- 
versities of  culture  are  to  no  small  extent 
imaginary ;  and  the  man  who  can  look  be- 
neaUi  the  mere  exterior  will  often  find  the 
greatest  worth,  as  well  as  the  truest  polite- 
ness, in  connection  with  an  unpolished 
accent  and  grammatical  inaccuracies.  True 
culture  lies  essentially  in  the  heart 

A  diversity  in  pronunciation  is  recorded 
(Jndg.  xiL  6)  to  have  been  made  use  of 
by  the  Gileadites,  after  they  had  routed  the 
Ephraimites,  in  order  to  detect  the  latter, 
while  they  attempted  in  their  flight  to  pass 
the  Jordan,  where  the  Gileadites  had  stationed 
themselves  to  eut  off  the  retreat.  The  word 
given  as  a  test  was  Shibholeih  (an  ear  of 
com,  also  E  stream),  which  the  Ephraimites 
iu  their  dialect  pronounced  Sibboieth,  leaving 
out  the  aoimd  represented  by  the  A,  and  so 
lost  their  lives,  to  the  number  of  forty-two 
thousand.  At  the  present  day,  those  who 
love  to  apply  tests  of  this  kind  only  degrade 
the  character  and  impair  the  happiness  of 
their  Ephratmite  brethren. 

BAB-JESUS  (H.) — This  name,  compound- 
ed of  two  words,  signifies  the  son  of  Jetus, 
being  formed  after  the  same  manner  as  Bar- 
abbas,  Bar-jonas,  and  Bar-tholomew.  It  was 
borne  by  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophecy  a 
Jew,  called  alsoElymas  (in  Arabic,  magieitm'/t 
who  is  recorded  (Acts  xiii.  6 — 13)  to  nave 
resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  when  at  *Paphos,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus:  the  latter,  hav- 
ing been  sent  for  by  the  pro-consul  Sergius 
Panlus,  smote,  at  the  termination,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  a  severe  conflict  of  words,  the 
diviner  with  temporary  blindness,  and  so 
completed  the  conversion  of  the  Boman 
governor.  Nor  can  a  more  forcible  and  im- 
pressive appeal  be  well  imagined.  Sergius 
Panlus  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
pagans  who  were  darkly  feeling  after  abetter 
form  of  fsith.  In  the  pure  earnestness  of 
his  wishes,  be  had  associated  with  himself 
this  Bar-jesos,  one  of  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  Simon  (Acts  viil.  9,  Meq,)  was 
another,  who  bon  the  name,  and  by  their 
fiilse  pretenaions  disgraced  the  character  of 
tiM  iDcieDt  Penian  magi;  and  who,  in  the 


days  of  Paul,  were  spread  abroad  over  the 
world,  practising  arts  of  deception  for  selfish 
purposes.  Having  not  imfittingly  charucler- 
ised  Elymas  as  an  iiupostor,  Paul  says, 
with  as  much  simplicity  as  force, —  'Bcliold 
the  hand  of  tlie  Lord  is  upon  thee ;  and  thou 
shall  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun,  for  a 
season.'  Then,  iu  language  which  of  itself 
makes  a  picture,  and  so  assures  us  that  it  fell 
from  the  pen  of  an  eye  witness,  the  record 
adds, — 'Immediately  there  fell  on  him  a 
mist  and  a  darkness;  and  he  went  about 
seeking  some  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.' 
The*  deputy,'  thus  seeing  his  adviser  smitten, 
and  his  ait  condemned  iu  the  stroke,  may 
well  have  passed  over  into  the  Christian 
camp.  And  thus  miracle  without,  operating 
on  faith  within, —  good  seed  falling  on  good 
ground,  —  converted  to  Christ  a  man  of  no 
mean  standing  and  no  small  influence  iu  life. 
But  the  dews  of  heaven  themselves  fall  in 
vain  on  stony  ground ;  and  probably  the  de- 
ceiver Elymas  remained  a  deceiver  to  tlie 
end  of  his  days.  The  only  way  to  gain  tlje 
truth  is  to  seek  that  divine  good  in  the  love 
of  it.  A  sound  scholar  and  a  true  Christian 
has  well  remarked  on  this  miracle, — '  There 
is  not  the  faintest  plausibility  in  arguing 
firom  this  case  for  die  civil  punishment  of 
any,  even  the  rudest  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity.' 

BABLET  was  anciently  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  ix.  81)  and  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16.  Joel  i.  11),  partly  as  fodder 
for  cattle  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  partly  to  make 
bread  for  the  poorer  class  of  people  (Jndg. 
vii.  18.  2  Kings  iv.  42.  John  vi.  9).  Bar- 
ley in  Palestine  was  sown  at  the  time  of  the 
autunmal  rains,  that  is,  October  —  Novem- 
ber, and  reaped  in  our  spring,  March  — 
April ;  the  latter  bemg  the  month  in  which 
the  chief  part  is  gathered  in. 

BABNABAS  (C.  ion  of  consolation.  Acts 
iv.  86;  A.D.  88),  a  name  which  Joses,  a 
Levite  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  received  on  be- 
coming a  Christian.  He  is  foimd  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  apostles  in  the  very 
cradle  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  if  the 
evidence  of  ecclesiastical  historians  may  be 
credited,  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
He  first  appears  in  the  pages  of  tlie  New 
Testament  as  a  benefactor  of  the  church. 
The  Mosaic  law,  which  forbade  the  land  of  the 
Levites  to  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  84),  having  ap- 
parently undergone  some  relaxation,  Barna- 
bas sold  a  piece  of  land  which  he  possessed, 
and  put  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
apostles.  Having  performed  this  generous 
act,  Barnabas  disappears  from  the  scene,  till 
he  is  foimd  in  company  with  the  recently 
converted  Saul  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  27; 
A.D.  35),  where,  being  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  witliout  explanation 
as  a  person  well  known  in  the  cluuch,  he 
is  represented  as  introducing  P*»l  to  the 
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tpostlefl  lit  Jrnisalein»  ns  one  wlio  credited 
the  R'ttlity  of  Uie  ^in-iit  rhun^i-  \vl,irh  this 
perforutor   lnul   jual  uinli  rj:om  ;    usniiriiiff 
tlu'iii  ul  till*  auiiu*  time  ilint  the  iirw  ciiuvcrt 
liuil  evrn  |Ufui'li'il  boMiy  r.i  Ihimiisnia  iu 
tlie  uniu'.*  fil'Jr.>ii>.     Hi-.t  u  IVt  >h  rhiiii^v  was 
prt'liRriii^  in  ihi.'  C"hii,<li;ui  ilmnli.  Thf  pos- 
pel  wiis  nlMHil  t«i  thn^w  v\X  ihc  rrstrninls  of 
a  rii^itl  Jiii1ni>in.     iSti.-]>hrii's  iiiuiiyrtioin  lisul 
6rait«.'ri»lili>«'ii>ii's,  wh:».  Luviii};  sm.n-  tVi'iiii^ 
of  ih\- wiiUhaiulcinnpitlifUsivoiic.-snfl'iiris- 
tian  prii;c'. ])!•.■<■',  hiul  bo^iin  In  (illor  the  ;:iiu(l 
ncw.ilo(f  iilih  ».  Nt'W-i'  lliii-ic'unii'  Id  I  he  tar* 
of  tlie  ch:M'i-:i  m  Ji-rii«iilt  in,  A\liitli,  tnu-  lo 
the  ntuiosjihor.'  i.f    ihut    l'i;.i»t-l  (■ry,  wore 
osloiii-hiMl.  if  imi  uhiiiii.-il ;  nil  wiiirli  thiy 
Bfiit  Diuiii.hu-i  to  A)i!iiK-h.      l!i:i  D.tnmlMi.'i 
va.'  not  ti  iiiiiii  t«i  ])itt  u  :-t'  ]i  to  iiiiy  ;;iio(I 
\v«»:k.      Ihiii'    a   imiivr  iif  r\;ini-,  hv   Utui 
Ii'..ir.ei1  t  I  hitiK  on  huathoii  liu-ii  w;lh  ^oaiP- 
what  of  a  hvinhiHy  lyi-.  lli*  hu-l,  Iih>.  ri'i-iivrd 
l..i;;i;y  of  liti-    piiil  I  lil.ri  t.      W  hvii  liicic- 
fi»  I',  \iii    arr.\iiiir  iit    Aii:i<i.h,  lie    saw  ine 
UriA-v  vi  (»ii:l  "h^'il   f.-r.h    vU   rlhiT'»  lM'-i::tr:t 
ill:  n-.i.iun:...  n,  hi*  was  ;;l'i-l,  iiinl  rxhuru-a 
liii  i!J    i:ll   lh.;l   with    imipoM.'    (if  hr:ut   thry 
WDiiM   rli-iivi-    ui:to   thi-   l.iiiil.     Tho  ii'iise- 
4;  I  ia*.*    of    this    ]ni>inin;j    (»f    th<*    ii;»rriiw 
la::  Is  iiiMn  'mi -111  wan  a  hir;^!-  iiicnii^c  in  the 
insiiih  r   li'  r.iiiMiW.       liarirahu-.    howcViT, 
upli:»uiiily  thiiil;ni^  hiniM'lf  iiisiiniricnt  to 
bit  -luiii  ^o  iiiipDi'.aiit  a  uuivciiK'iit,  uiiil  kliow- 
i:i}Mvli -re  to  liii'l  a  iiclper  uflci  his  uwn  heart, 
n'puircil  to  'I'ur-iis  10  >:-i  k  rauI,  whc'in  he 
fonhwitli  hi-ixij^ht  t )  Aiitioch.     Jiiit  time  was 
nt'i'e-><:iry  to  eMiiiiiiie  and  ilelliiitely  t'lriu  the 
l)L".v  ]iniirlpK',  and  to  win  for  it  am-ptaiire 
iu  tiic  niimi  -  of  the  h':idiTS  of  the  rhiinli.    A 
whoh^  yrar  wu^  iicrnrdiii^ly  ^pellt  by  ILinin* 
bus  ainl  Pun]  in  thi-  bo'^oiii  of  the  C'hri>tiaii 
Hori.'ty  at  AniiiM-h.  which,  in  eniiM'«|tieiirL'  uf 
their  f.iiih  au>l  hive,  and  (he  jrnotl  wiirks  that 
lience  eii'^nnl,  luadv  e<in<^tant  pro^rt-  s,  and 
bo  (^vw   into  pnhlii'   noliie  as  to  draw  fiiMn 
thu  lhiin;ui    otIirtTS    of  state    thit    nam:'   of 
C'liristiun  (Act.i  xi.  IU — '2it).     Still  ihi-  mo- 
ther   rhnn-h    in    .lenisiileni    sUkhI    bi-hind 
the  distant  comiiuniitie.s  in  libirality.     Au 
ojiportuuity  wu-^  thi'ri-fore  taken  of  euih'u- 
vonring  t«»  enhui^i.'  it>  vuw*!.  A  famiio-  am-e, 
whirh    pn-vsid    with    pi-,  nli.ir    srM-riiy   on 
Juih'ii.  '\Viih  a  tiiil\  I'hrJAtiun  ><yni]i:iihv,  the 
di.-cipU's  at  Aiiti'u-h  raised  a  fund  for  iIk-  rf>- 
li'.'f  of  tlu-ir  In-f'tlnt'ii,  whirh    they  sini   to 
Jerusalem   by  the    hands  of  l)<imubas   ami 
I'anl.     Whai   iiillm  nee  they  e\  itnl  in   the 
lueiMpulis    wu   lire    not  infirnicd.     Iluvin;; 
fii1tilh'dthi-iriini«-e.  they  r^-Iurm  d  tn  Ami  -rh, 
nnd  Mere,  by  the  Mp.ei:il  apjiuintiucnt  (f  Col, 
eliom'ii  from  the  butid  of  teachiTs  aifl   pro- 
piii't*  whii  wtn-  in  the  ehim-h  ihrie.  mnl  «:.t 
Epaii  for  tho  work  of  proic-liin.^'  r.:i:  i   the 
Gentiles  the  iinsearehable  rirhi',  uf  ('I:ri«-r, 
M   wliieh    th' y  hud  reri-ivi'd    a  di\ine  rail. 
Vffju;^  fhu .  ord.iiin  il,  they  «\i.r-/  'en  I  firlh  by 


the  ehnreh  on  a  mUsionary  jonmey  throngh 
the  <.i)niliern  provinees  of  Asia  Minor.  Bar- 
nabas, h :iWL*ver.  had  not  for<;(itlrD  bis  home. 
Cyprus  was  near;  and  vt-rr  naturally  b^,  %%  a 
sinecre  man,  wihhetl  tn  offer  llie  (;o«p«l  to 
emh'arcd  ndatives  and  respeetcd  fricudi. 
Having  passed  (liroiii;]i  tlie  iblaml  to  its 
8iinih-west»Tn  extremity,  Paul  and  himself 
linil  tlie  honour  at  Paphos  of  bringing  over 
ti)  the  i:o»i>el  the  pro-cousul,  Sergina  Paulas; 
when  Klynias  ilie  aoreercr,  trying  tocouutex^ 
iK-t  iheir  infliienee,  was  etruek  blind.  At 
I.y^tra,  on  (his  timr,  a  proof  was  (rlreii  of  the 
extreme  i^noranee  which  prevailed  on  the 
snbjiM-t  of  relii^ion;  fur  Paul,  having  per- 
formed  a  miraeuluus  cure  ou  a  lame  man, 
was  wi:h  Ihiniabus  regarded  as  of  divine 
origin:  *  'l'hi\v  ealled  Uamabas  Jupiter,  and 
Paid  Mi'n-nr\,  bceause  he  was  the  chief 
KjKMkrr;'  and  e\cu  the  pric!;Ls  of  Jnpiler 
n.aiti-  pr>'parations  ftir  oirtring  sacriiiceii  to 
ti.i-m.  Willi  a  mml  re-aetiou  lo  which  auprr- 
htiii-yii  is  al.viiys  liable,  tlie<c  cuine  people, 
w:tu  conld  harily  be  resirained  from  paying 
the  missi<»ii»rie^  di\ine  honours,  were  drawn 
by  ecrtain  Jews  to  so  ill  tn^at  them  that  Paul 
wa««  h-rt  for  di-ail.  'I'hi'ir  safely  rerpiircd  them 
to  have  the  rity.  Vit)'  shortly  after,  how- 
ever, tluy  returned  IhitlnT  ngaiu,  under  the 
imp.iNr  of  a  sense  nf  lUity,  and  then,  pas«iiig 
thrtin^h  Iconium  and  other  cities,  caiiic  liark 
to  Aiitioch,  whence  they  hod  set  out  ou  their 
tour  of  duty. 

The  (lue-tion  respecting  the  enlargement 
of  t'le  bounds  of  the  church  had  meanwhile 
beeome  more  prominent  and  pres>iug.  Two 
distinct  ]iuities  weix>  fonued,  each  xealuns 
for  their  i>wn  views.  !<oine  of  the  Jiidaixpn 
had  tome  to  Antioch, and  taught  that  circum- 
cisio:i  was  indi^^^penxnble.  This  was  the 
characteristic  rite  of  MosaiMni;  and  if  this 
wen;  iiiH-e  engraftml  on  the  rhri>lia»  church, 
the  religion  of  Christ  could  hunlly  beronie 
universal.  Against  it,  tlieri'fore,  Paul  and 
narnabas  exerted  nil  their  influence.  TLct 
Were  also  deputed  to  go  to  .lenisalein  to  eon- 
fiult  with  the  ajio'^tles  ami  eblcrs  nliout  this 
qiit?<«tion.  Having'  arrived  then',  and  a  coiui- 
cil  b -lug  ctuivened,  tln'V  pmved  what  tLc 
diviif  will  was  by  the  evident  tokens  vf 
Vfn\'>  presence  nml  favour  which  had  acciiOi' 
panied  their  pn'aching  of  the  go-spel  uuicmg 
the  (i  en  tiles.  The  npostles  and  the  elders 
^eiit  Ihimabas  und  Paul  back  to  Antiin-li. 
with  a  I  •.'iter,  in  whii-h  the  great  qupbtion  at 
i^sue,  n:imtly  cireuinei-iou,  is  conceded.  Iu 
thi -4  h>ner  the>e  two  worthies  are  well  dr- 
^crib.'d  as  *  men  thnt  hiive  hazarded  ilieir 
live-^  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesn»  CLrisL* 

iluvin^r  ii'uuiined  for  some  time  preacli* 
ill;;  till'  go-)>el  in  Antioch.  Paul  ]in>poMd  to 
Dainubas  that  they  !-hnnld  undertake  another 
missionary  t  uir.  To  ihisl)uniabascon>enic(i, 
but  wished  t'»  take  with  them  John  Mark,  his 
nephew  t  L'ul.  iv.  10),  to  which  Paul  olyectcit 
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On  this  thej  separated.  Panl  went  ftirtb  in 
cmniMny  with  Silas.  Barnabas,  taking  his 
•i$ttfr  i  son  witli  hiiu,  proceeded  to  his  native 
island  of  Crprus,  A.D.  5'-2.  {^eV^  xiv.  xv.). 
H«re the  apoitolic history  breaksoIT suddenly, 
and  we  liave  no  more  certain  knowleil^o  re- 
specting Boniaba^;  for  tlie  mention  niotlc  of 
bim  iu  Paul's  £pistlcs(Gal.ii.l.  lCor.ix.O) 
relates  to  an  earlier  periuil.  Respecting  his 
tnb^qiieiit  fate  tm.lition  varies.  The  least 
improbable  account  makes  hiiu  sniFor  mar- 
tyr lain  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  Cypni.i. 
TUere  it  a  letter  extant,  written  in  (ireek, 
wliirh  bcAr.4  hi 4  name,  but  of  which  he  was 
uoc  ihe  author. 

Our  narrative  shows  that  Damabas  was  no 
oTih'uary  man.  In  faith,  in  hope  aiitl  charity, 
ia  enlarjfftd  vicw4  an:l  tlisiutorested  labour's, 
be  is  eminently  di-iiingtiished.  Yet,  had  we 
a  knowledge  of  what  others  in  tlie  eurly 
chnrrli  did  for  it-i  establishmcut  and  ediU- 
raiiou,  we  should  reganl  the  lubDurs  of 
Barnabas  certainly  not  as  le^is  worthy,  but 
probably  as  less  singular.  A  4  it  i**.  he  may 
wcU  be  accounted  the  second  aposde  to  the 
Gentiles,*  — iuforiiir  only  to  Paul ;  U>  his 
connection  with  whom  he  appears  to  owe 
the  notice  whii'h  is  taken  of  him  in  the  book 
of  .\ets,  iu  which  other  men's  labours  are 
cnr.%«?rily  noticed,  or  pai^sed  in  silence.  With 
all  bis  xeal  and  goodness  of  heart,  however, 
Barnabas  could  never  have  taken  and  kept 
l!je  first  part ;  for  he  was  of  a  yielding  nature, 
anil  iucliueil  to  piurhase  pesce  even  by  the 
rompromise  of  principle.  Hence  was  be 
carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  Judaizing 
party,  against  whom  Panl  so  Tigoronsly  and 
fti)  meritoriously  set  a  stem  and  undaunted 
fr<mtfrom  first  to  last  (Gal.ii.  1:1). 

Ju  the  difpnte  which  arose  between  Biima- 
bas  and  Paul,  and  their  (Consequent  sepa- 
ration, there  is  little  to  reflect  on  with 
satisfaction,  save  the  openness  and  lioneHty 
of  tlie  narrator  Luke,  who  reports  tiie  fact 
as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  without  at  all  think- 
ing whether  the  impreisiou  it  would  make 
wocid  be  favourable  or  unfavournble  to 
Christianity.  Such  a  chronicler  is  eminently 
wortliy  of  cre<leuce. 

B.mSABAS  (C.  ion  of  Saha),  the  ordi- 
nary appellation  of  Joseph  Barsaba.4,  sur- 
named  Justus,  who,  haying  been  one  of  those 
who  associated  with  the  apostles  during  the 
whole  public  ministry  of  the  Hcdeemer,  wa<*, 
together  with  Mattliias,  appointed  by  them 
as  a  candidate  for  tlie  vacant  apostieship, 
cans€<l  by  the  deatli  of  Judas.  Lots  being 
cast,  Matthias  was  chosen.  According  to 
Euscbius,  Barsabas  Justus  was  one  of  the 
seventy.    Tradition  sUtes,  that  he  was  eon- 

'•  TtieUtle  of  apoMt  Is  Indeed  applivd  Co  Bar. 
fubcu^  in  oomnon  with  Panl  (Acta  zlr.  A).  But 
the  word  Is  here  emploTed  in  a  laser  mmning,  and 
U  somewhat  eqalvaieiii  to  tlie  (erm  *  nmscngers 
■f  tbaebarebea.*  Ctmnd  hi  S  Cor.  rlii.  3:1,  romp. 
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dcmncd  to  death  by  poison,  which,  h:)wcvart 
he  drank  witliuut  receiving  uijury  (Acta  i. 

aU,sry.)- 

Another  Banabi%  bearing  the  surname  of 
Judas,  WU9  with  Sila.i,  a*  chief  man  among  the 
brethren,'  sent  by  the  apostles,  in  company 
witli  Paul  and  Uanittlia<«,  to  the  Gentiles  in 
Antic)i-]i,  iSyriii,  and  Sillcio,  to  convey  to  them 
the  dotcrmi nations  of  llie  council  held  in 
Jern:iaK>m  ro^ariUug  circumcision,  and  odier 
Je-A-Mi  obscrvanccM  (.\ct3  xv.  a'2,  seq.), 

l)AllTIl()LO.Mi:W  (IL  90H  of  Tulmai), 
one  of  tlie  twelve  upo^Ues.  As  this  is 
a  funily  rutlier  than  a  personal  name,  his 
propor  n.iuio  has  been  thought  to  be  Na- 
iiiaiia?l  (John  i.  4.5  ;  xxi.  vj).  Besides,  the 
t'liree  evau}(elist>»  who  speak  of  Bartholomew 
(Malt.  X.  .'J.  Murk  iii.  l^.  Lukevi.U)  do 
not  spf^ak  of  N'utliauacl;  while  the  fourih.who 
sjiL^ak-i  of  Nathauael,  says  nothing  of  13ur- 
thol.nnew.  In  the  three  lirst  Gospels  more- 
over, Philip  unl  Bartholomew  are  ftiund 
t  >.^otlier  in  the  li>t-i  of  the  apostlc:^ ;  in  the 
fjurtli  we  liad  Philip  connected  with  No- 
tlianail.  If,  as  these  fans  seem  to  show, 
Bartholonu'W  and  Nuthanael  are  the  same 
por>on,  the  subject  of  tliia  notice  was  of 
Cdua  iu  (Jalilee;  whence  it  would  appear, 
that  our  Saviour's  miracle,  perfoniied  at  the 
nuptial  banr|uet  in  that  place,  was  not  with- 
out fniit. 

Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gosi)elin  India.  The  nummr  of  his  death 
is  variously  relate<L  Among  the  books 
falsely  ascribed  to  apostles,  there  is  a  Gospel 
whirh  bears  the  name  of  Barlliolomew. 

To  tliis  apostle  belongs  the  famous  saying, 
•Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?' — 
uttered  in  reply  to  Philip,  when  the  latter 
declared  to  the  former,  *  We  have  found  the 
Mess'itth*  (John  i.  ^.\  40).  This  reply 
shows  him  t<»  have  hail  his  full  share  of  the 
pnjudices  of  the  day.  His  prejudices,  how- 
ever, rlid  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  some  who 
arc  called  Christians.  He  was  quite  sure, 
imleed,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  the 
Messiah ;  and  all  the  more  sure  was  he,  be- 
cause his  confidence  reposed  in  unreasou- 
iug  impressions.  Still,  when  Philip  rejoined, 
•Come  and  see,'  he  at  once  repaired  to  tbe 
Messiah,  and  was  converted.  How  strong 
soever  his  prejmlices  were,  evidence  with 
him  had  still  greater  force.  Jesus  gave  him 
a  proof  tliat  he  knew  men's  hearts ;  Naiha- 
nael  yielded,  and  became  his  follower. 

Whence  it  is  clear,  that  his  was  a  warm, 
open,  aiid  generous  nature.  He  loved  liis 
educational  prepossessions ;  but  he  loved 
truth  more,  and  whatever  he  adopted  he 
pursued  with  anlour  and  constancy.  Ac- 
conlinglv,  our  Lord  described  him  in  tliese 
words :  'Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
is  no  guile.'  We  here  see  also  the  value  of  a 
good  counsellor.  Before  PhiUp  incited  Na- 
t}iavi*p]  to  go  to  rVT\^t,  \\^«\^Vt»x  Va'-  "•^•^'- 
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fed  liis  curiosity  by  catcbixiflf,  uniler  the 
flg-tree,  a  view  of  Christ,  as  he  passed 
alon.7 ;  but  when  led  judiciously  by  a  friend's 
hand,  lie  enters  into  the  presence  of  tlie 
Sarionr  of  mankind,  and  receives  as  his  re- 
ward  the  largest  blessing  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  human  being.  How  happy  his 
conversion  must  have  made  Philip  ! 


There  13  a  groat  disproportion  between  the 
amount  of  good  which  Uie  ai>ostle8  wrought, 
and  the  space  that  their  names  occupy  on 
the  page  of  history.  A  very  few  lines  relate 
nil  that  is  known  respecting  Bartholomew. 
Kvrn  his  name  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  At 
lirst  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  tliis 
want  of  full  and  detailed  information.  We 
fifitm,  however,  learn  to  see  that,  in  this  as  in 
(ither  cases,  the  actual  ordinations  of  Provi- 
dence are  the  best  Bartholomew  ami  his 
A-riSociates  had  a  g^at  work  to  perform,  and 
wore  80  ardently  and  exclusively  engaged  in 
it,  tliat  tlicyhad  neither  time  nor  thought  to 
write  down  their  deeds.  They  were  too  busy, 
tr:o  disinterested,  too  unconscious,  to  become 
historians  of  tlieir  own  doings.  They  were 
men  of  deeds,  not  words,  intent  on  saving 
the  world,  ratlier  than  erecting  a  memorial 
to  their  own  honour.  And  so,  in  active  and 
ceaseless  labours,  th** ir  lives  passed  away  till 
th.?  time  was  gone  when  tliey  themselves 
hid  strength,  and  others  could  readily  in 
t^mt  ajre  iind  matoriolii  for  biography.  They 
fiipd,  and  left  to  earth  only  the  blessed 
fiesds  which  they  Inul  wrought  —  tlieir  own 
holy  example,  and  the  good  and  hapjiy  lives 
of  tlieir  numerous  converts.  They  died,  and 
fouad  their  reward  on  high. 


Tbis  state  of  things  is  Teiy  natunl  m 
tlie    actual  circnmstances  of  most  of  tha 
ai)ostles;   and  as  such  it  carries  evidence 
with  it  of  its  own  truth  and  reality.    It  is 
also  a  very  high  eulogium  on  Bartholomew 
and  others.      Most  faithftal,  devoted,  and 
unselfish,  was  their  service  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  They  show  to  ns,  and  to  men  of  all 
coming  times,  the  way  to  become  tnilv  great 
BARTIM-EUS  (C.  ton  0/  Thnaut)  was 
a  blind  beggar,  who,  seated  on  the  road  near 
Jericho,  implored  the  restoration  of  bis  sight 
from  tlie  Saviour,  when  the  latter  was  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  and  had  hii 
eyes  graciously  unclosed  in  conscqacnce  of 
hi.4  faith ;  while  the  crowd,  who  followed  the 
steps  of  Jesus,  rt-proved  the  oi^ucy  with 
which  tlie  blind  man  preferred  his  petition. 
So  far,  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists 
agree  (Matt  xx.  29,  seq.  Mark  x.  4.0,  a-^. 
liuke  xviii.  U5,  seq,).    In  otlier  words  their 
three  accounts  are  Rubstantially  the  same. 
Yet  are  tliere  variations  in  them.    Matthew 
speaks  of  two  blind  men;  Mark  and  Luke, 
of  one :  Mark  names  that  one ;  Luke  calls 
him  *  a  certain  blind  man:   Matthew  says, 
Jesus  was  proceeding  from  Jericho;  MarlC 
tliat  he  was  going  towards  Jericho ;  Lnke, 
tbat  he  was  drawing  nigh  to  Jericho.    Yet 
wo  defy  even  an  enemy  of  the  gospel  to  read 
these  three  narratives,  at  least  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  to  deny  that  they  refer  to  one  event, 
and  arc  in  sabstance  the  same.    Nor  are  we 
solicitous  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  diver- 
sities.   The  Gospels  are  to  us  more  credible 
with,  than  they  would  be  without,  these  diver- 
sities; for  they  show  that  we  hare  here  the 
narratives  of  tliree  independent  witnesses,— 
men  who  in  their  love  of  truth  would  rather 
vary  than  copy  from  each  other,  or  servilely 
transcribe  a  received  standard. 

But  while  these  tlirce  accounts  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  they  are  the  same  with 
a  difference  —  a  difference  of  manner,  which 
does  not  lie  in  minute  variations,  but  in  the 
general  character  of  the  narratives.  Thtu 
while  Matthew  is  Hebraistic,  and  Luke 
approaches  to  a  correct  Greek  style,  Mark 
(as  is  customary  with  him)  is  striking  and 
graphic,  seizing  and  setting  forth  individual 
points.  And  here  probably — in  the  peculia- 
rity of  Mark's  own  mind  —  lies  the  rea- 
son why  he  speaks  of  only  one  beggar,  and 
why  he  assigns  to  that  one  his  usme. 
Nor  do  we  need  any  other  proof  to  show, 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  real  event, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  way  in  lAich 
Mark  ftpeaks  of  this  blind  beggar^ — 'Blind 
Bartimoeus  sat  by  the  way-side,  begging.' 
This  is  a  master^s  stroke.  No  one  could  be 
ignorant  who  blind  Bartimiens  was,  and 
therefore  no  explanations  are  added.  The 
person  of  the  beggar  was  well  known  in 
Judea  ai  tne  time,  and  Mark  was  too  simfdt 
and  unconscious  a  writer  to  think  of  pes 
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teritj.  The  idea  of  one  man  —  of  blind 
Butmuens  —  was  in  his  mind,  and  with  a 
stroke  or  two  of  his  pen  he  sets  him  down 
before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  in  his  wonted 
place,  by  the  road-side ;  a  picture  which  will 
remain  to  all  ages. 

BARUCH  (H.  hletted.  A.M.  4013  ;  A.C. 
605 ;  V.  005),  son  of  Neriah,  a  faithful  friend 
of  the  pro^et  Jeremiah, —  who,  in  the' 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiokim,  king 
of  Judah,  wrote  down  from  the  lips  of  tlie 
prophet  his  predictions  toaching  the  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  dejior- 
tation  of  the  Israelites.  The  'roll  of  the 
book*  in  which  this  *  burden'  was  written, 
luiTiog  been  destroyed  at  the  instance  of 
Jelioiakim,  Baroch  made  a  second  record, 
similar  to  the  first;  but  the  guilty  nation  did 
uot  heed  tlie  dirine  warnings,  even  tliough 
they  were  solemnly  reail  to  the  king  and  his 
prineesy  at  the  command  of  the  Most  High, 
under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  and  by 
the  lips  of  Bamefa,  who  gave  the  court  an 
nact  arcoont  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
ehaiges  and  admonitions  had  been  committed 
lo  writing.  The  reward  of  this  faithful  ser- 
rice  was,  that  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
were  obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  con- 
eealment  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  teq.),  Baruch  was 
rrganled  with  special  dislike  by  the  Jews, 
under  the  suspicion  of  inducing  Jeremiah 
to  ntter  Lard  sayings  against  them  (Jer. 
iHiL  8);  bat,  when  dismayed  at  the  terrors 
he  saw  gathering  aronnd  him,  he  was  com- 
forted by  a  special  eommunication  which 
Jeremiah  prononnced  on  his  behalf  (xIt.). 
It  is  said,  that  after  Jeremiah  had  died  in 
Egypt*  Barach  went  to  Babylon,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  If  foithful  men  could  have 
»aved  the  Jews  fkom  captivity,  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies  would  have  been  in  vain ; 
for,  in  high  as  well  as  in  humble  life,  did 
prophets  make  their  appearance,  and  ut- 
ter their  awfbl  voices.  Baruch  was  of  an 
illustrioos  family  in  the  court  of  Judah, 
«1iere  hia  brother  held  a  distinguished  post 
(xzxiLlS;  li.  59).  The  apocryphal  book, 
entitled  Baruch,  was  not  written  by  the  per- 
son of  whom  we  have  now  spoken. 

Daring  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Baruch 
was  concerned  in  a  transaction  designed  to 
show  that  the  Jews  would  be  restored  to  their 
untlve  coimtry,  which  is  foil  of  instruction 
regarding  ancient  Hebrew  usages.  (Jer. 
xsxii.  12). 

BASHAN  (H.  afruilful  land)  was  a  dis- 
trict  that  lay  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  ea»t  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  having  the  river  Jabbok, 
which  flows  ftt)m  the  roat  into  the  Jor- 
dan, for  its  southern  extremity ;  and  on  tlie 
north,  an  ondetermined  line,  bordering  on 
Mount  Hermon.  In  the  division  of  Pales- 
tine, it  fell  Id  the  lot  ol  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaaseh*  eompnrhending  *  all  the  kingdom 
of  Og^  king  of  Bashon,  and  all  the  towns  of 


Jair,  whicli  are  in  Boshon,  threescore  cities 
(Jcsh.  xiii.  00),  of  wliich  Ashtaroth  and 
F.chei  seem  to  Lave  been  the  chief  (Josh, 
xii.  4).  The  land  was  hilly,  and  celebrated 
for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon  was  for  its  ccilur^ 
(IsR.  iL13),  and  also  for  its  lich  pastures 
(Jer.  L  19.  Micah  vii.  14),  on  tvhich  were 
fed  and  fattened  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whence  we  read  in  Kzek.  xxxix.  18, — *Ye 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of 
goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings  of 
Ba&hon.'  It  was  one  of  those  places  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture  for  producing  fine 
oxen:  whence  we  read  of  *  strong  bulls  of 
Bashan,'  in  Ps.  xxii.  12;  coinp.  Amos  iv.  1. 
Shuron,  which  Dochart  places  between  Joppa 
and  Lydda  (Acts  ix.  35),  was  auotlier  eole- 
brated  posture  district  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29). 
The  valley  of  Achor  (Iso.  Ixv.  10)  was  a 
third  spot,  which  Jerome  fixes  on  the  north 
of  Jericho,  not  far  from  Oilgol. 

Alter  the  exile,  tlie  Choldcc  pronunciation, 
substituting  a  t  for  an  s  or  an  i A,  changed  the 
name  Bushan  into  Batansa,  though  proper- 
ly the  province  of  Batanoea  was  only  the 
southern  part  of  the  ancient  Boshan.  Ac- 
cording to  BoLinson,  the  ancient  name  is 
still  substantially  retained  in  Bethenyeh. 

BAT  is  the  English  rendering  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  Gatalcphf  which,  according  to  Aben 
Ezra,  whose  opinion  is  generally  followed, 
conveys  the  idea  of  flying  in  tlie  dark, — a 
meaning  that  does  not  ill  accord  with  th9 
slight  indications  supplied  by  the  three  pas- 
sages in  which  the  tcnn  is  found  (liCV. 
zi.  19.  Dent  xiv.  18.  Isa.  ii.  20).  Bats 
are  found  on  the  Egjptian  monuments,  as 
these  copies  show :  — 


The  catalogue  of  unclean  birdsi  as  given 
in  the  luw,  begins  with  the  eagle,  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  the  feathered  race,  and  ends 
with  the  bat,  which  is  the  lowest,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  quadruped 
and  the  winged  species.  The  prohibition  im- 
plies that  tliere  were,  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
those  who  eat  bats;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that 
tlie  larger  species  of  bats  have  supplied  imi- 
triment  to  more  tlian  one  portion  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  bat  was  accounted 
unclean  by  Moses.  Not  improbably  its  pe- 
culiar foniiAtion  and  habits  may  have  created 
against  it  a  prejudice,  on  which  a  certain 
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dlfi^flt  may  have  l«?(»n  fonndcrl ;  wlucli  Jis- 
giibC  may  have  been  thft  occasion  of  the 
legislator's  prohibition.  That  i)rohibition, 
however,  hasconlinneil  and  poriietuai»'«l  the 
avenioii  to  the  bat,  which  is  in  many  conn- 
tries,  »o  deep  an  to  w«  :ir  thi:  appearance  of 
being  natnral.  Thoiiijli.  howeit-r,  bats  in 
Syria  inh:tbit  dark,  hiiMcn,  ami  niinmis 
places,  they  al^o  make  ihcir  appearance  in 
towns,  as  well  as  hi  frecpicnted  ami  decorated 
rooms.  Nor  is  there  any  ihinj:  in  their 
make  to  jnjstify  strong  feeHnj?*  of  di.slikc. 
*  The  bat,'  nay*  Dr.  Kitro,  •  is  a  «h'licate  and 
bcantifnl  creatnn».  covered  with  a  line  fur  of 
verj'  pale  yellow;  while  tlie  fine  intejfuinenl-S 
forming  wliat  an?  called  the  wings,  are, 
when  expanded,  ribbed  with  the  brij^hl  red 
line-i  «»f  the  bony  prolongations  hy  which 
ihev  are  managed  and  fcnj)porti'd.' 

B.\T  1 1 S 1 1  KB  A  (II.  rf/iM.'/A  trr  of  an  oath  ). 
child  «»f  riiani,  and  wife  of  Trinh  the  llil- 
tite,  wlunn  David  coveted  in  con-c»|iU"nce  of 
her  b.auty,  and  of  whose  per-'iu  bin  royal 

fower  and  will  nnju-tl.'  maile  him  ma*»ler. 
laving  done  this  hijury  to  Triab,  the  king 
took  his  nu'asur;>s  to  make  the  frnil  of  his 
«-riminulity  aj^pear  the  natural  ofT-pring  vt 
that  warrior;  but  failing,  through  the  ])er. 
sistence  of  the  latter  in  not  visiting  his 
home,  he  sent  him  back  to  the  anny  then 
besieging  llabbah  under  the  connnand  of 
Joab,  directing  that  general  to  set  Uriah  in 
the  forefront  of  the  hotte:<t  battle,  and  to 
retire,  so  that  he  might  be  slain.  David's 
ordirs  were  but  too  well  executed.  .loab 
■nffered  a  repulse;  but  he  knew  his  mastfi's 
guilty  wishe«s,  ami  ordereil  the  missenger 
that  bore  the  unwelcome  tidings  to  mention, 
as  a  cover,  the  d«rath  of  the  liittiie.  This 
ailroitness  hiul  its  designed  effect  on  David. 
The  husban<l  being  thus  di^:posed  of,  and 
the  days  of  his  wife's  mourning  decently 
terminated,  Daviil  took  to  his  house  Bath- 
theba,  who  Ix'cume  his  wife,  and  bare  him 
A  son.  There  is,  however,  a  power  higher 
and  stronger  than  princes.  This  wicked- 
ness displeased  the  Almighty,  who  sent 
Nathan  to  David  witli  a  terrible  reproof, 
which  was  tlie  more  overpowering  in  its  de- 
livery, becau'^e  conveyed  in  one  ("f  those 
parables  for  which  the  Hebrew  literature  is 
celebrated,  and  which  in  all  their  excellence 
have  no  equals  in  any  language.  *  And  the 
Lord  struck  the  child  tliat  Uriah's  wife  bare 
unto  David,  and  it  was  very  sick.'  The 
guilty  man  prayed,  fasted,  and  mourned :  — 
in  vain ;  the  child  died. 

After  this,  Bathsbeba  bore  Solomon,  who 
was  regarded  with  divine  favour.  She  her* 
■elf  appears  to  have  long  retained  influence 
with  her  husband ;  for,  when  he  had  grown 
old,  and  Adouqali  his  son  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  usurp  tlie  royal  authority,  she  was 
ebosen  by  Nathan  to  make  the  king  acquainted 
vith  the  attempt,  for  which  she  was  the  ni- 


tlier  fitted  as  beuig  the  mother  of  Bolomoa, 
the  promised  successor;  in  consequent  of 
which  the  latter  was  immediately  prtHdaimeil. 
Indeed,  she  appears  to  have  enjo}ed  in  the 
court  much  uf  the  influence  of  a  queen- 
mother;  for,  not  long  after  the  comiuenre- 
ment  of  the  new  reign,  this  same  Adonijoh 
snccesttfnlly  entreats  her  good  offices  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  wife  of  his  choice,  namely, 
Abishag,  the  Shunamite. 

This  short  history  is  quite  oriental:— the 
resisiIeMS  passions  of  the  monarch;  the  pas* 
siveness  of  Bathsheba;  the  king's  entire  com- 
mand over  the  life  uf  Uriali;  tlie  rvady 
obedience  of  Joab ;  the  boldness  and  reli- 
gions elevation  of  Nathan ;  and  the  power  at 
court  of  the  motlier  of  the  heir  appoient, 
may  have  resemblances,  but  not  psirollels, 
in  western  countries.  These  qualities  an- 
thenticate  the  history  in  which  tliey  ore 
found,  and  may  suggest  that  we  shall  mis- 
juili;i*  event!*,  if  we  a])ply  to  the  rondnct  of 
the  king  and  his  paramoiu*  rules  ami  tests 
which  the  g:>FpeI  enforces  in  modem  times, 
and  in  these  lands.  The  guilt  of  David  with 
Bathsheba  was  ver}-  great.  It  was  also  severely 
punished  and  bitterly  deplored.  Sin,  in  all 
elimcH  and  all  countries,  ia,  before  Ood, 
equally  sin.  But  let  us  not  be  harsh,  still 
less  unjust,  in  our  condemnation;  remem- 
l»ering  that  the  license  to  do  such  wicked- 
ness is  one  of  the  heavy  disadvantages  imder 
which  monarchs,  and  especially  oriental 
monarchs,  are  placed  by  their  position;  —  a 
position  which  is  owing  as  much  to  the 
weakness  of  tlieir  fellow-men  as  to  their  own 
ambition. 

BATTLEMENT  is  the  rendering  of  a 
Ilebn'W  wonl,  Mahgaktk  (Deut.  xzii.  %\ 
the  root  of  which  in  Uic  Arabic  still  signifies 
to  iiirrouud.  Battlement  denotes  anc/ecafiMi 
or  ftantpet  tfvi//,  whieh,  widi  a  becoming 
regard  to  human  life,  tlie  law  expressly  re- 
quin'd  to  be  put  round  a  house  when  built; 
the  necessity  of  which  resulted  fh>m  the 
roofs  of  honses  being,  for  the  most  port, 
flat,  and  from  their  being  used  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure.  '  Wlien  thou  buUdest  s 
new  ljou>e,  then  thoa  shaJt  moke  a  batde- 
nieiit  for  thy  roof,  tliat  tlion  bring  not 
blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fSUl  fhHD 
theuce.' 

BAY-TBEE  {agrren  hay-tne)  is  a  phrase 
which  is  found  only  once  in  the  Scriptures: 
*I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree*  (Pfc 
xxxvii.  3d).  Anthorities,  however,  axe  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  Psalmist  spesks  of 
some  species  of  tree,  or  of  the  flouriahing 
condition  of  a  tree  in  general.  Our  traaS' 
latorM  had  the  laurel  in  their  minds;  yet  die 
marginal  rendering  is  'a  green  tree,  that 
groweih  in  his  own  soil;'  that  is,  indigenons, 
or  not  transplanted,  continuing  Co  grow 
where  it  sprang  up.    The  Greek  Septusg''^ 
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tmBdation  hu  *lhe  cedar  of  J^bnnnn.' 
Tholnrk  rentiers,  *  a  tree  well  rooted  uiid  full 
of  fblin;^;'  Nojes,  fullowuig  the  Sereiiry, 
trmu«lntes  the  wunis, 

•I  have  MMi  a  vfrkH  man  In  fnoi  power. 
And  tprvading  binuelf  like  a  preen  crdar.' 

Oeddes  ia  alintibt  verbally  the  Mine.  In 
the  Qorth-weHiem  part  of  SjTia,  Iluaselqiiist 
nsted  uniler  •  a  green  bav-iree,'  of  which 
kinil  of  tree  he  ha«l  not  met  with  auj  ape- 
eimenn  in  Judea  or  Galilee;  but,  whether 
it  WAi  a  tpeeiea  of  cedar  or  not,  tlie  tra\'eller 
does  not  say.  We  incline  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Septnaginr,  whose  anthority  in 
questions  of  UHturul  history  carries  witli  it 
Bunch  weiirht.  BesidcA,  some  f^pecifio  tree, 
distiugnislied  for  its  native  InziiriHiicc,  nud 
actually  flonriAhing  in  strength  and  beauty, 
is  a  mure  striking  image  than  is  presented 
by  a  tree  —  aiiv  tree  whatsoever — which  is 
in  a  thriving  condition,  because  in  its  native 
soil.  And  certainly  tlie  eeilar,  of  all  the 
trees  of  Syria,  wonld  nffonl  the  iiublest  idea 
of  external  inrandeur.  Yet  even  tlic  ceilar 
perishes  before  the  hnrricanc.  as  the  wicked 
man,  great  v*  he  njay  be,  is  cut  down  by  the 
nsiatless  hand  of  an  sTenging  Providence. 
What  i»  here  said  of  tlie  wicked  uiny  with 
almost  equal  tnith  be  said  of  our  mortal 
condition  in  general :  — 

•  Tlii^  i<  the  «t«te  of  man  :  To-Aiy  he  puts  forth 
The  tt^irr  k^vHi  of  hope,  to-morrow  blonnomii, 
And  hcorm  Ills  UiMl.hi}?  honouni  tlih-k  ujion  him: 
The  third  'lay  comeM  a  rront,  a  killln;^  front : 
And.  —  wIh^  he  think*,  goo<l  <*ai(y  man,  full  surely 
Uu  gri'atneM  Ia  a  riponiug,  —  nips  Ida  root, 
%nd  then  Im  Cidla.* 

BDELLIUM  is  a  Greek  woni,  not  much 
dissimilar  in  fonn  to  the  original  Hebrew 
for  which  it  stands,  and  whicli  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.  12.  Numb, 
zi.  7 ).  In  the  first  passage  it  is  mentioned, 
together  with  the  onyx  and  gohl,  as  pro- 
dncbf  of  the  land  of  Huvilah.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  word  here  in  this  very  brief 
notice  of  most  momentou^o vents,  proves — 
apart  from  tlie  fact  of  its  standing  with 
gold  and  onyx-stone  —  that  it  represented 
an  object  of  great  value,  yet  not  alto- 
gether uncommon.  We  conclude  also, 
from  the  second  passsge,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  very  r.iire,  because  it  is  used  as 
aa  object  of  comparison :  —  *  The  colour  of 
the  nianmi  was  as  the  colour  of  bdellium.' 
The  bdellium  of  the  ancients  (Pliny,  xii. 
0.  10}  was  a  resinous,  transparent  gum, 
sweet  to  the  smell,  but  of  bitter  taste,  wliich 
txniled  in  the  form  of  drops  from  a  tree 
growing  in  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
India:  those  of  fiaetriana  were  accounted 
most  valuable.  The  tree  was  about  the 
size  of  an  olive-tree,  with  leaves  like  tho&e 
of  the  oak,  and  fruit  like  capers.  Natu- 
ralisu  have  tlinught  the  description  of  tlie 
anuienta  answere.1  to  the  dom-palm,  which 
Is  ^yr«r*««*>  in  8unth  Arabia  and  in  Egypt 


The  passages  before  spoken  of  seem, 
however,  to  ub  to  denote  some  precious 
stone.  Bocburt  and  otliers  have  mentioned 
the  pearl ;  and  we  think  it  very  probable 
tliut  the  »unie  word  kIiouM  denote  such  a 
gum  us  is  above  doberibed,  and  a  precious 
stone  bearing  a  rcsenibLince  to  it  Gum 
and  gem  are  not  dissimilar  either  in  fonn 
or  in  signiiication. 

B£AM  (T.  to  radiate),  — The  etymologi- 
cal  import  of  this  word,  as  denoting  the 
radiating  of  the  bun,  ui»y  serve  to  8U;fgcbt 
that  it  did  not,  when  WicklifTe  first  intro- 
duced it  as  a  truiislution  of  the  Greek  Z>  /Aox, 
in  Mutt.  vii.  -"I,  — '  And  wiiy  beholde.st  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
con»iderc8t  not  the  benin  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye?' — signify  any  thing  so  lirge  and 
HC  long  as  tlie  piece  of  timber  which  is  now 
entitled  a  beam.  The  use  of  thi.s  term, 
Aram,  when  unexplained,  takes  i:wiiy  from, 
if  it  does  not  destroy,  tiie  propriety  of  the 
metn]dior.  A  reference  to  the  etA'inolo.'ry 
Will  kIiow,  that,  if  length  is  implied  in  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  wonl,  slendernesH  al>o 
is  essential  to  it.  The  antithetic:!!  word 
rendered  mote  would  bo  better  represented 
by  our  wonl  splinter;  by  which  c]ian«,'e.  in 
union  with  a  right  umlerstuuding  of  the 
term  beanif  the  corrcsimndence  of  the  wonU 
as  found  in  the  original  is  pre8er\-ed  in  its 
English  representative.  Kveii  the  ri^^nnt- 
tive  diction  of  our  Lord  obsi:r>-us  the  rules 
of  propriety. 

The  meaning  of  his  words  in  the  passage 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  sjiHutvr  denotes 
the  Flight  fttulti  of  others,  which  we  see 
most  clearly ;  the  beanie  our  own  serious 
misdeeds,  to  which  our  eyes  are  closed. 
The  proverb  that  our  Lonl*  thus  employed 
was  widely  spread.  Seneca  says,  —  *  You 
mark  the  pimples  of  your  neighbour,  while 
covered  with  Horcs  yourself.'  But  the  pre- 
cise phraseology  was  ])revalent  among  the 
Jews,  —  *  When,  of  that  generation  whieli 
judges  its  judges,  some  one  said,  Cabt  tlie 
kmI  out  of  thine  eye ;  he  received  for  an- 
swer, From  thine  own  eye  cast  the  beam.' 

BEANS  supplied,  nt  least  in  their  ker- 
nels, nutriment  for  tlie  poorer  Hebrew:*, 
which  was  sometimes  cooked,  sometimes 
uncooked  ('2  Sum.  xvii.  28).  In  tlie  bread 
which  Kzekiel  was  directed  to  niiike  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  grain,  contrary  to  the  aiialc(:y 
of  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  10.  Dcut. 
xxii.  U — 11),  as  a  sign  and  forewarning  of 
the  deiilcd  bread  which  the  children  of  Ls- 
rael  would  have  to  eat  when  driven  into 
exile  among  the  Gentiles,  beans  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  (Ezek.  iv.  0).  Acconl- 
ing  to  Rabhinical  authority,  the  bean  culti- 
yated  in  Palestine  was  the  much-esteemed 
Egyptian  beau.  The  same  source  of  infor- 
mation declares,  that  Uie  eating  of  beans 
HMM  intNiUctttfl  to  tha  high  griest  on  the 
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«lay  of  atoncmont,  from  its  docidcil  ten(len<*y 
I'i  bring  on  nlcep. 

BEAR  (T.  baer,  meaning  hain/).  —  Of  the 
existence  of  this  animal  in  railcslinc  there 
is  no   longer  any  ihnilit.     Hears   are  still 
f«)nn«l,  tlioat,'h  tln'y  an?  rare,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  lA'banun.     In  the  tune  of  tlie  C'ra- 
>ii!iM,   tln'v  wvre   numerous.     The  Syrian 
h-'ur  is  of  the  hrown  species,  which  is  very 
f  niciinis.     Thrre  is  therefore  nothing  but 
wliat  is  probable  in  I>avitl  having  to  tUfend 
liis  flock  fn»m  a  benr,  as  well  as    a   lion 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  :U,  .35),  though  it  is   clear 
lliat  the  bniv.-ry  he  displayed  was  some- 
ihing  uncommon.     Nor  was  it  extraordinary 
t!i;tt  two  she-b»'!irs  shouM  come  out  of  the 
w(jod,  and  U?ar  forty-two  of  the  chiMreii  who 
mocked  Kli-iha;  ^^hibi  the  Chri-tiun  mnst 
confess  that  the  curs«'s  whicli  tin*  prophet 
employ.-d  <in  the  ocrn-.ion  were  not  likely 
to   bespei'iiilly  carri«'d    into  «ffect   by   the 
power  of  llini  who:>e  Son  came  expressly 
inl')  the  world  to  tea<'h  men   t(»  bliss,  and 
not  curse   (v!  Kings    ii.  v2M,  i»l).      ,V  bear 
robbrtl   (»f  her  wh»'lps  beeame,    in    conse- 
quence of  the  ferocity  natural  to  the  beast, 
a   l)roverbial   description   of  ungovernable 
furv,  not  merely  in  ,ludea  (*.>  Sam.  xvii.  H. 
I'rov.  xvii.  I'i),  but,  according  to  .lerome, 
genenilly :  'Those*  —  we  translate'  his  words 
»  who"  have  written  on  tl»e  nature  of  ani- 
mals say,  tliat  among  all  wihl  beasts  there 
is  none  so  fierce  as  a  bear  when  she  has 
lost  h«^r  young.'     Without  any  unusual  pro- 
vocation, the  temper  of  the  animal  is  surly 
and  quarn-bome;   whence  a  bear  became 
tlie    iignre    of  a   capricious    tjTant    (Trov. 
xxviii.  1.^). 

*  A  roarinir  li-^n  .nnd  a  prowling  boar ; 
A  wlck«!«l  ruler  over  a  poor  ptKiplo.* 
pf;  VUD.  —  'I'lie  brard,  which  nuiy  be  rc- 
g  irdiMl  as  a  t<iken  of  manhood,  tlutugh  st^me 
tribes  are,  from  local  can-^es,  d»'sliluie   of 
it,  was  worn  I'lther  dre^^iMl   or  in  it'*  na- 
trir:il    st;ite   by   most    uneient    nation**,    yet 
appiMirs    to    have     either    disapjM'aml,    or 
to  h:ive  bi'come  Ic^s,  among  ever>'  people, 
with  ihi'ir  approneh  to  a  higher  degree  of 
rivili-<:ilion.     Willi    the    Hebrews,   hs   with 
Oiii'utals  genenilly,  tin-  luard  was  held  in 
hiirh   rr-pi'«t.     Perkins   mentions  the  case 
of  a   IVr^iau   s<ddier  who  begged  his  good 
ofjit-.'s  with  the  emir  in  behalf  of  his  long 
bi-ard,  which  wus  in  daiigi-r  of  being  clipped. 
•J'he  Arabs  swear  by  tJwir  beard,  and  invoke 
bl.'ssing<  on  it:  —  *iint\  send  his   bles^ing 
on  your  brard  *  is  an  orientnl  wi-^h  of  kind- 
ness.    Triends  express  their  good  will  by 
wishing  on  behalf  of  a  fiither,  that  he  may 
have  a  son  with  a  fine  beard.     Hence  the 
loss  of  the  beard  was  a  sign  of  weakness, 
disgrace,  or  mourning  (Tsa.vii.120).    With 
the  Israelites,  it  was  as  customary  to  trim 
the  beard  among  the  duties  of  tin;  toilette, 
M  it  was  to  wash  and  drebs ;  without  which 


it  was  not  thonght  becoming  to  enter  Am 
]iresenca   of  a  great  man   (Qen.   zlL   li. 
2  Sam.  xix.  24).     The   beard  was  shom^ 
plucked,  or  neglected  in  time  of  tronble,  ai 
a  token  of  disn'gard  to  penonal  appearance, 
or  as  a  part  of  self-modification  (Isa.  zr.  2. 
Jer.  xli.  5.     Ezra  ix.  3).    As  kissing  was  a 
cnstfjmary  mode  of  salntation   among  the 
Jews  (Matt.  xxvi.  40),   lo  it  was  usual  to 
take  hold  of  the  beud  respectAilly  with  the 
right  hand  when  the  salutation  was  given 
('■i  Sam.  XX.  0).     From  the  respect  in  which 
the  beani  was  held,  and  the  fact  that  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  beard,  which  was 
the  sign  of  civil  freedom,  the  degree  of  in- 
sult may  be  estimated  that  Ilanun  king  of 
Ammon  showed  to  David  when  he  sent  bark 
the  messengers  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  with 
one  half  of  their  beards  shaved  off.    Feeling 
themselves  disgraced,  these  men  did   not 
venture  into  David's  presence ;  bat  the  king 
sent  to  them  this  message,  — '  Tany  at  Je- 
richo until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then 
H'tum '  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  «ry.).    This  insult  led 
to  a  war.     In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  related 
that  tlie  Tartars,  whose  beards  form  a  part 
of  their  religion,  carried  on  against  the  Per- 
sians, whom  tliey  declared  infidels,  for  dif- 
fering from  them  in  regard  to  this  ambiguous 
ornament  of  man,  a  long,  bloo<ly,  and  de- 
structive war.     As  the  beard  was  held  in 
so  much  res])ect  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
priests,  who  were  to  have  every  human  qua- 
lity in  i)erfection,  wore  their  beanls,  end 
were  esi>eeially  interdicted  from  marring  the 
comers  of  their  beards  by  shaving  tliem  off 
(Lev.  xix.  \»7  ;   xxi.  6).     This  prohibition, 
fn)m  the   connection  in   which  it  stan.ls, 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  also  by  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  tlie  legislator  to  dis- 
countenance idulutrons  usages.     The  Per- 
sians at  ])resent  usually  clip  the  beanl  with 
shears,  for  a  few  years,  imtil  it  acquires  a 
heavy  body.     When  they  allow  it  to  grow 
long,  they  are  \ct\  particular  in  relation  to 
tlie  colour,  and,  if  need  bo,  paint  it  black 
every   week   or  oftener,  as  Persian   ladies 
I)aint  their  eyebrows.     They  follow  this  prac- 
tice until  age  so  wrinkles  tlieir  faces,  that 
even  a  black  beard  can  no  longer  conceal  its 
inroads;  when    suddenly  they  are  equally 
partial  to  white  beards,  tliese  being  regarded 
as  such  invariable  emblems  of  dignity  and 
wisdom,  that,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  the 
tenn  while  beard  is  a  title  which  is  applied 
to   venerated  personages,   often  to  magis* 
trates,  and  carries  with  it  great  weight  and 
authority,  somewhat  equivalent  to  rage  in 
Knglish ;    and,  in  the  Nestorian  language, 
the   same  tenn    corresponds  with  elder  or 
presbt/ter,  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  cuts,  which  are  here  given,  serve  to 
f.how  oriental  features  and  head-dress,  as 
welt  aa  the  manner  of  wearing  the  beard, 
now  prevalent  in  the  East     In  the  upper 
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grcop,  the  middle  Hg^m  ii  «  Syrian  Jew  ; 
the  flynre  to  the  left  is  en  Arabian ;  tliat  t) 
the  tight,  a  Fenian.  In  the  lower  group,  the 
fint  head,  going  from  left  to  right,  repre- 


??**■, '.T"^*^  ®®«*'J  *^«  second,  a  Turk- 
ish  slieikh  or  chief;  the  third,  a  Mameluke 
with  liw  chin  shaved ;  and  the  two  last  are 
Turks  of  the  higher  class. 


BBA 


BEDS  oifer  a  subject  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  colder  climes  have  great  need 
of  care,  in  order  to  avoid  ascribing  their 
usages  to  orientals.  The  dryness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  the  dryness  also  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  general  heat  of 
the  climate,  rendered  it  generally  safe  and 
pleasant  for  the  people  of  Syria  to  sleep  even 
in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  bare  ground,  at  least 
with  no  other  covering  than  the  large  outer 
garment,  which  somewhat  resembled  a  Scotch 
plaid,  and  was  denominated  Hyk.  Accord- 
ingly, travellers,  when  wearied  with  tlieir 
day's  journey,  throw  themselves  with  little 
preparation  on  the  earth,  and  enjoy  safe, 
eomforuble,  and  reftesbing  repose.  If  a 
pillow  is  needed,  a  stone  sen-es  for  the  pur- 
pbse;  and  what  was  a  cloak  by  day,  becomes 
ft  blanket  dnigiht     The  poor /renVraU/ rake 


BDS. 

no  ftirther  care.  The  floor  of  tlie  apartment 
in  which  they  ordinarily  dwell,  or  the  flat 
roof  of  their  humble  abode,  answers  all  re- 
quirements in  conjunction  with  tlie  apparel 
worn  by  day,  which  is  rarely  put  oflT,  except 
with  a  view  to  bathe.  In  houses  of  persons 
of  more  substance,  the  large  room  in  which 
the  family  assembles  by  day  becomes  a 
dormitory  by  night,  the  male  members  of 
which,  except  the  master  who  retires  to  an 
inner  apartment,  lay  themselves  down  on  the 
raised  and  cushioned  platform,  a  divan  or 
dais,  which  runs  along  the  si<Ic8,  and  tlicre, 
with  or  without  more  covering  than  their 
clothes,  as  tlie  season  of  tlie  year  requires, 
experience  the  restorative  eflecls  of  slumber. 
But  though  the  reader  must  dismiss  firom  his 
mind  the  idea  of  feather-beds,  and  layers  of 
blankets,  yet  Uicse  genetti  oXitwwnwt*  «&. 
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milted  of  modification  acconllng  to  rlrcuni- 
ttaneeo,  and  so  were  broiiglu  to  a  greater  or 
less  approarb  u>  our  own  iHugcs.  Wiiriiith 
was,  wlien  nerdud,  prorunMl  by  cither  niiuie- 
rous  coveriui,'?,  or  ii  hkin  of  sonu'  aniintil. 
A  mattress  8er\'ed  for  a  bfd-tfnd,  which, 
however,  was  soinetiines  iiuuk*  of  wood,  in 
a  more  or  less  Hrtilicial  form.  Nor  were 
moveable  couches,  hke  the  modem  sofa,  un- 
known, with  the  ordinary  appendn^^es  of 
cushions  and  pillows,  lo  minisiter  to  ease  ur 
laxnr}'. 


COUCH. 

Thcpe  jreneral  rcinnrks  will  afford  the 
atudciit  aid  in  porushig  tin'  Sacred  Scriptures. 
For  instance,  thi'V  throw  lij^'hl  on  the  threat 
of  Moses,  that  :ho  fcoj-s  should  go  up  into 
the  bcdrhaniber  and  the  beil  of  the  Kfryp- 
tinn^j  (lixod.  viii.  '.)).  Thry  aNo  explain 
the  woivN  of  Sanl,  who  onh'red  thi»  pretend- 
cdly  sirli  Davijl  to  be  broufrht  to  him  '  in  the 
b;^-.l*  ilial  he  Uiight  blay  him;  and  how  it 
wu««  thiJt  tlie  pal-it'd  man  was  brought  to 
Jcxns  •  ill  a  bfd,*  and  was  led  d«.wn  btfi»rc 
the  Saviriiir  '  v.irh  his  louch.'  and  when 
healiMl  was  biiu'rn  to  take  nj)  his  bed  and 
wall:  (Luke  v.  1m,  5/7.)'  Tl't*  phrasj'  used 
in  A!j:f.^  iii.  ]'2,  'the  c  .mcr  of  a  bed,*  has 
ficarccly  any  nn  uninir  according  lo  our  ordi- 
nary notions  (>{'  Ixds;  but  the  conx'r  of 
a  copch,  or  of  a  rooni  having  a  dais,  is 
the  place  of  Ir.xury  ;  and  this  ^li}>ht  change 
renders  the  s«  U'-e  dear,  and  makes  the 
words  accordant  with  the  [t'xmT  of  the  pas- 
fnge.  In  con.-cqnence  of  the  large  uppir 
garment  bring  used  as  a  covering  by  night, 
Moses  kindly  f.»rbadethnl  it  should  i»e  taken 
in  plcdgt-  (F.xnd.  xxii.  •^Mi).  The  coverings 
of  tapestry  in  which  the  rich  and  luxurious 
iuduk'ed  ( i»rov.  vii.  U\)  were  not  what  wc 
term  bed-dothes,  but  leautifully  wrought 
needle-work  coverings  for  stately  conches, 
which  were  eiilwr  moveable  or  immoveable 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  41).  A  suvp^udcd  bed,  re- 
sembling the  sailor's  hammock,  was  useil  by 
watchmen  in  gardens;  which  is  intended 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  20  by  the  w«  rd  rendered  by 
KiiJg  James's  translators,  •  cottage.'  The 
import  of  the  passage  thus  becomes  clear 
Mod  consistent.  The  beds  mentioned  in  the 
N0W  TeBtament  ob  used  by  th^  sick  (Mult. 


iz.  0.  Mark  ii.  4 ;  vi.  53.  Lnke  v.  18.  AeCt 
V.  ]  •*) )  were  moveable  coiiclie.s,  more  or  leaf 
simp-e  in  tlieir  form,  and  easy  to  carry. 

13ed-(  are  ofien  nothing  more  than  one  or 
two  stout  coverings,  in  whuh  the  person  is 
envcIopi*d,  who,  tiins  clail,  tlirows  Limsell 
oidier  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  the  surface  of 
the  grouml.  or  the  flat  roof  of  a  Louse. 

*  We  would  gladly* —  Uobinson  is  speaking 
of  his  residence  at  Ramlek  —  *  Im^e  slept 
upon  the  roof  beueatli  the  0]>cn  sky,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  cl(»8u  air  of  any  room  ;  but  this 
.privileged  spot  was  already  in  possession  of 
other.4.  Deds  were  spread  for  us  in  our  up- 
per room,  consisting  of  tliirk  (luilts  under- 
neath, and  another  qnilt  of  silk,  in  wliich  to 
wrap  ourselves.  But  the  niglit  beneath  a 
roof  was  hot,  and  the  house,  like  all  others 
in  Palestine,  not  free  from  fleas ;  so  that  I 
did  nothing  but  toss  about  in  fererish  half- 
slumber  all  night.  I  several  times  rose  and 
looked  out  through  the  lattices,  as  the  bright 
moonlight  fell  upon  the  group  of  sleei>ers 
on  the  roof,  and  envied  their  loL' 

In  Kgypt.  at  present,  the  bed  is  prepared 
as  it  is  wanted,  aiul  removed  when  its  pur- 
pose has  been  an^^wered.  In  the  houses  of 
persons  of  moderate  wealth,  the  bed  is 
made  of  a  mnttress,  stuflTed  with  cotton, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet 
in  width,  placed  on  a  low  frame ;  a  pillow 
being  put  for  the  head,  and  a  sheet  spread 
over  this  and  the  mattress.  In  siinimer,  the 
oidy  covering  is  a  thin  blanket;  in  winter  a 
thick  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  is  employed. 
Sometimes  the  mattress  is  placed  on  the  floor 
without  any  frame,  or  two  mattresses  are  laid 
one  upon  the  other.  A  mo«qnito-cnnain 
is  suspended  over  the  bed  by  means  of 
four  strings,  which  are  attached  to  nails  in 
the  wall.  The  dress  is  seldom  changetl 
on  going  to  iKd.  In  winter  many  sleep 
with  all  their  onlinary  clothes  on,  except  the 
gibbrh,  or  cloth  coat ;  in  summer  they  sleep 
almost  or  entirely  unclad.  In  winter  the 
bed  is  prepared  in  a  small  closet ;  in  sum- 
mer, in  a  hirge  room.  All  the  bed  clothes 
are  rolled  u])  in  the  day  time,  and  placed  on 
one  side,  or  in  the  closet  before  alluded  to. 
During  the  hottest  weather,  many  ).enple 
sleep  upon  the  house-top,  or  in  an  unco- 
vered apartment.  The  most  common  kind 
of  frame  for  the  bed  is  made  of  palm-sticks, 
a  frame  similsr  to  which  is  still  used  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  other  neighbouring  countries. 


No  chnmbers  are  furnished  as  bed-rooat.    A 
mat  or  carpet,  spread  upon  tbt  imiaad  (tit 
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€f  the  tlone  floor,  and  a  diTtn,  or  a  range  of 
•oihiona  running  along  die  three  euleH,  are 
the  essential  paitr>of  tlie fiimitnre.  Thin raified 
part  of  the  flo^r  is  employed  for  the  pnrposft 
of  prayer,  aud  has  hence  acquired  a  ceruin 
f  anetity.  Acronlingly  erery  person  slips  off 
hii  shoes  before  he  puu  his  foot  on  it,  as 
ihuwn  in  the  cut 


SAtTIBir   DITAN. 

BEE.  —  The  habiu  of  this  little  animal 
•It  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  detailed 
here. 

Wild  bees  were,  and  still  are,  common  in 
Palestine.  They  bnilt  in  hollow  trees,  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  flew  in  great 
swams.  As  the  honey  which  tliey  made, 
and  deposited  in  Tarions  pnrts,  was  ample 
and  rich,  so  it  became  a  fignre  to  describe 
abimdanre.  Palestine  was  dcnominnted  a 
'  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  ( Kxo<l. 
iii  8) ;  ami  Israel  is  said  (Dpnt.xxxii.  13)  to 
have  been  made,  through  the  bountif^il  good- 
ness of  JefauTah,  *  to  snck  honey  out  of  the  rook.' 
The  eopionsness  of  the  supply  of  this  natite 
honey  maybe  learned  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.'>,  20. 
Sometimes  tlie  skeleton  of  decomposed  ani- 
maU  oflfonled  a  home  for  a  swarm,  as  in  the 
eas«  of  the  Hon  which  Samson  killed.  Tlie 
passage,  Jadg.  xiT.  8,  has  derived  the  diffl> 
cnliy  which  has  occupied  and  puzzled  many 
eommeiiUtoni,  solely  from  the  assumption, 
that  the  lion's  cnrrasi*  had  pro<lnced  the  Wes, 
diat  simply  hived  in  the  hollow  made  by  the 
hones  of  his  head,  or  those  of  bin  tnink. 
Theology  has  too  many  instances  in  which 
fSsncy  or  superstition  has  made  difficulties, 
which  neitlier  learning  nor  common  sense 
eonld  sfdTe.  In  such  cases,  a  simple  appeul 
tt>  Isets  is  the  proper  cour^. 

The  domestication  of  bees  is  too  obvious 
a  tesonrre  for  obtaining  a  pleasant  snd  solu- 
brioHS  aliment,  not  to  be  rrsorted  to  where- 
cTcr  the  animal  abonnds.    Accordingly  it  is 

EiaMiacd,  at  the  present  day,  in  Syria  and 
0pt    la  Uw  TaUnndf  mention  it  ottea 


made  of  Uie  keeping  of  bees;  and  the  Esse- 

nes  gave  particular  attention  to  this  useful 
creature.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  bees  were  kei)t  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewii^h 
history.  High  authoritici*  have  found  w  re- 
ference to  a  practice  connecte<l  with  keeping 
bees  in  Isa.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  that 
Jehovah  ((hall  *  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in 
the  land  of  Assyria.'  The  practice  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  is  we'l  known 
in  rural  districts,  is  the  guiding  a  young 
awann  to  the  desired  spot  by  meaus  of 
noises  made  often  by  domestic  utensils. 
A  usage  of  a  similar  nature,  notwitliHtund- 
iujf  the  ignomnce  of  a  writer  in  Kit:o's 
'Biblical  Cyclopedia'  ^vol.  i.  314),  existed 
beyond  a  d(mbt  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  the  statement  of  iElian  ( Auim.  v.  1;J),  and 
the  testimony  of  Cyril,  in  his  comment  on  the 
words  in  question.  These  and  other  autho- 
rities show  that  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  custo- 
mary to  g^iide  the  motions  of  bees  by  certain 
noises ;  and  the  '  hiss '  mentioned  in  Isuiah 
is.  in  the  original,  a  word  which  imitates 
the  sound  made  by  the  mouth  for  that  ])ur- 
pose. 

The  comparison  of  the  Assyrians,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Israelites,  to  bees,  wiU,  with 
other  Scriptural  language,  be  understood  in 
its  full  force,  when  the  reader  is  aware  that 
bees  in  the  East  are  much  more  malignant, 
and  their  siing  much  more  painful  and 
injurious,  than  in  these  regions.  Park 
speaks  of  the  dismay  caused  omotig  his 
people,  by  the  attack  of  a  ewann  of  hees, 
which  they  chanced  to  disturb,  when  flight 
alone  probably  saved  tlie  human  beings  from 
that  destruction  which  fell  on  two  asses. 
Whence  appears  the  propriety  of  the  words 
of  Moses, — *  The  Amorites  come  ont  against 
you,  and  chased  you  as  bees  do, and  de8tr<*yed 
you  in  Seir,  unto  Ilormah;  comp.  Ps.  cxviii. 
12.  Near  Acbala,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Palestine,  Olin  found  'the  atmosphere 
vocal  and  almost  darkened  by  an  incre- 
dible number  of  bees.  Tlieir  hives  are 
cylinders,  made  of  earth,  about  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  by  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  having  the  entrances  at  one  end. 
These  were  piled  one  upon  another  like 
lojrs  of  wood,  in  some  instances  forty  or 
fifty  together.  The  culture  of  bees  would 
seem  to  he  the  chief  business  of  tlie  people, 
and  I  was  reminded  that  honey  was  fonnerly 
one  of  the  stayde  products.' 

BEELZEBrB  (C.  ,flif-god  —  9ce  Baal). 
Tlie  correct  reading  in  Matt,  x  2\  Mark 
iii.  22,  is  *  Bi'dzehnl,*  which  signifies  dimff' 
god  i  the  change  of  b  into  /  having  been 
made  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  wonls,  of  which 
nunierous  instances  occur  in  the  Inter  periods 
of  Jewi^th  history,  in  order  to  thiow  dis- 
hono  '.r  and  con'rmpl  on  the  worthip  of 
Bai.1.  and  generally  on  all  idol-worship.  In 
process  of  time,  and  undei  tii«  Vn&Q«iv^  ^\ 
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a  corrupt  oriental  philosophy,  a  system  of 
•doctrines  of  devils' — demons  (I  Tim.  iv.  1) 
was  introduced  and  spread  throughout  Ju- 
dea,  and  other  wc9U*m  countries.  This 
system  made  a  complete  infernal  hierarchy, 
setting  forth  the  rank,  order,  and  attributes 
of  each  class,  and  giving  names  to  their  re- 
spective chiefs.  Though  not  perfected  till 
the  Rabbins,  after  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
had  applied  to  the  subject  their  fancies 
teeming  with  dark  creations, — yet  some- 
thing more  than  the  outlines  of  this  doc- 
trine of  demons  was  found  in  existence  by 
our  Lord,  who,  adopting  the  popular  phraseo- 
log>-,  speaks,  in  the  psis^-agcs  above  referred 
to,  of  Beelzebul,  *  the  priune  of  demons.* 
To  the  influence  of  tliese  demons,  various 
diseases,  especially  insanity,  were  ascribed. 
But  a  powor  which  could  woun<l,  could  also 
heal.  Hence  the  Jews  argued  that  our 
Saviour  performed  his  miracles  by  the  co- 
oi>eration  of  Beelzebul,  as  at  a  later  period 
the  Fathers  of  the  church  maintained  tliat 
the  heathen  oracles  were  inspired  by  the 
demons.  The  logic  of  tliis  imputation  was 
as  bad  as  its  philosophy.  This  Jesus  showed 
by  bringing  into  relief  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition,  that  Satan  would  cast  out  Satan 
(Mark  iii.  23).  A  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  (24).  Beelzebul,  as  an  evil 
power,  must  do  evil,  and  could  not  be  the 
prime  agent  in  a  work  whose  essential  attri- 
bute was  to  heal  and  save. 

BRER  (H.  a  well),  a  town  in  Palestine 
(Judg.  ix.  21.  2  Sam.  xx.  14), about  a  day's 
journey  north-went  of  Jcnisalem,  to  which 
Jotham  fled  for  fear  of  Abimelcch,  after  he 
had  delivered  on  Mount  Gorizim  tlie  speech 
which  contained  his  famous  apologue  of  the 
trees  choosing  a  king.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  shows  its  origin.  That  name  is  still 
borne  by  a  small  villapje,  lying  as  above 
mentioned;  a  little  to  tlie  west  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  and  copious  fountain.  The  modem 
Beer  does  not  contain  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  low  mean  stone  houses.  It 
has,  however,  many  marks  of  antiquity  :  — 
massive  stones  built  into  peasants'  houses, 
or  lying  upon  the  earth,  halM)i]ried  walls, 
and  substructions,  with  mounds  of  rubbish. 
Tke  walls  and  beautif^d  solid  arches  of  a 
dilapidated  church  fonn  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  empress  Helena,  and,  from  its  size  and 
snmptuousness,  may  have  hod  its  origin  in 
her  princely  munificence.  The  tradition 
prevails  that  it  was  at  Beer,  Mary,  on  her 
return  home  to  Nozareth,  discovered  that 
the  child  Jesus  had  been  left  behind ;  and 
the  church  marks  tlie  spot  where,  in  tlie 
ftilness  of  a  mother's  feelings,  she  turned 
back  in  quest  of  her  beloved  son. 

BEERSHEBA  (H.  well  of  the  oath),  a 
place  forming  the  extreme  soutliem  bound- 
ary of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xvii.  11),  which 
receired   ita  name  from   the  oatli  which 


Abraham  and  Abimeleoh  there  swore  in 
ratification  of  a  covenant  of  peace  (Gen. 
xxi.  31).  At  first  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty ;  fur  Abraham 
planted  a  grove  in  Beershcba,  and  called 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  ever- 
lasting Qod  (ver.  32)  ;  bat  in  a  degenerate 
period  it  was  polluted  by  idolatry  (Amos 
T.  0 ;  viii.  14).  It  was  in  existence  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  27,  30),  and  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Robinson  foond  on  the 
skirts  of  the  desert,  in  an  open  pasture 
country  on  the  northern  side  of  Wady  es- 
Seba,  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba, 
the  ancient  Beersheba.  The  water  in  both 
wells  is  pure,  sweet,  and  abondant  Ascend- 
ing the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  he  found 
them  covered  with  the  ruins  of  former  habi- 
tations, spreading  over  a  space  half  a  mile 
in  length,  on  which  are  scattered  fragments 
of  pottery.  *Here,  then,* — ^we  cite  the  words 
of  Robinson,  —  *  is  the  place  where  the  pa- 
triarchs, Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  often 
dwelt  Here  Abiaham  dug,  perhaps,  this 
very  well ;  and  jonmeyed  from  hence  with 
Isaac  to  Afount  Moriah,  to  oflfer  him  up 
there  in  sacrifice.  From  this  place  Jacob 
fled  to  Padan-aram,  after  acquiring  the  birth- 
right and  blessing  belonging  to  his  brother; 
and  here,  too,  he  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  on 
setting  out  to  meet  his  son  Joseph  in  EgypL 
Here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges;  and 
from  here  Elijah  wandered  out  into  tlie 
southeni  desert,  aud  sat  down  under  a  shrub, 
just  as  our  Arabs  sat  down  every  day  and 
every  night.  Over  these  swelling  hills  the 
flocks  of  tlie  patriarchs  once  roved  by  thou- 
sands, wliere  now  we  found  only  a  few  cam- 
els, asses,  and  goats.' 

Proceeding  northward  to  Jerusalem,  the 
path  gradually  ascends  over  an  open  tract, 
which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  a  fine  grazing 
country :  not  a  precipice,  not  a  tree,  is  to  be 
seen ;  nothing  but  grassy  hills.  Robinson 
tlius  describes  this  part: — ^* Fifteen  minutes 
more  brought  us  out  upon  a  wide,  open, 
grassy  plain,  suff'ering  greatly  indeed  from 
drought  (April  15),  but  in  which  many  fields 
of  wheat  were  scattered,  looking  beantifrilly 
in  their  vesture  of  bright  green.  The  ground, 
too,  was  in  many  places  decked  witli  flowers: 
among  them  was  an  abundance  of  low 
scarlet  poppies.  The  morning  was  lovely, 
the  sky  perfectly  serene,  with  a  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  S.W.;  tlie  air  full  of  the 
sweet  carols  of  birds.'  He  next  travelled 
over  a  plain  in  a  course  N.E.  by  E.  having 
an  undulating  surface,  no  shrubs  nor  trees 
visible;  nothing  but  grass,  flowers,  and 
green  fields.  On  the  east  and  north  are 
hills  and  ridges,  the  beginning  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Jndah.  The  plain  soon  terminates, 
and  yoii  get  among  the  hills,  entering  a  Wady 
which  Icdds  to  Hebron.  In  this  TaUey  Ro- 
binson (April  13)  found  fields  of  grain,  mi 
a  man  ploughing  with  two  heifers,  in  order 
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to  tow  millet  His  ploagh  was  ?ery  sim- 
ple, jet  did  its  work  well. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  rapidly.  The 
limestone  hills  on  each  side  become  rocky 
and  higher,  being  green  with  gross,  while 
low  trees  are  scattered  among  them.  Among 
these,  the  Batm,  Pistacia  Terebinthns  of  Lin- 
nseas,  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  most  f^quent  Bed  clorer  is  found 
growing  wild  along  the  path.  Beaching  the 
head  of  this  Talley,  you  come  out  on  a  ridge, 
from  which  a  Tery  steep  descent  brings  you 
to  the  bottom  of  another  deep  and  narrow 
AVady  coming  down  from  the  N.E.  np  which 
the  path  goes  in  a  general  course  N.E. 
by  E.  This  water-course  is  narrow,  and 
winds  among  the  hills ;  the  sides  are  rocky, 
bat  clothed  with  gniss  and  the  shrub  Bellan, 
a  kind  of  ftirze.  The  bottom  of  the  volley, 
in  its  steeper  parts,  was  formerly  laid  out  m 
terraces,  of  which  the  massive  walls  still  re- 
main. The  hill  terminating  the  Wady,  and 
the  hills  around,  are  in  spring  covered  with 
Aocka  and  cattle  in  the  ancient  patriarchal 
style,  with  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  all  in 
fine  order,  and  affording  a  most  pleasing 
prospect 

The  country  aronnd  the  villogo  of  Dhohe- 
riyeh,  which  lies  high,  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance,  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  line  of  fortresses  which  apparently 
once  existed  all  along  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine,  has  but  a  barren  aspect :  the 
limestone  rocks  come  out  in  large  blocks 
and  masses  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole 
landscape.  No  trees  are  visible,  nor  any 
fields  of  grain,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
narrow  valleys.  Indeed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  ooontry  is  stem  and  dreary.  Tct  it  must 
be  a  fine  grazing  country,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fat  and  sleek  condition  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  from  its  having  been,  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  onward,  a  place  of  resort 
for  herdsmen.  From  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  save  rocky 
hills  and  swells. 

The  course  from  Dhoheriyeh  to  Hebron  is 
north-east  The  road  winds  among  valleys 
and  over  hills  which  begin  to  be  covered 
with  shrubs,  inereasing  as  you  advance,  be- 
ing intermingled  with  evergreens  or  prickly 
oaks,  arbutus,  and  other  dwarf  trees  and 
bashes.  In  summer  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  are  said  to  leave  their  villages,  and 
dwell  in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be 
near  their  flocks. 

The  region  around  Hebron,  which  lies  in 
a  deep  narrow  valley,  abounds  with  vine- 
yards, and  the  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine. 

The  path  towards  Jerusalem,  which  leadsup 
the  valley,  and  then  up  a  branch  coming  from 
tLe  north-east,  is  at  first  paved,  and  passes 
between  the  walls  of  vineyards  and  olive- 
yaid«;  cIm  Kmner  chiefly  in  the  valley,  and 


the  latter  ou  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are 
in  many  parts  built  up  in  terraces.  This  val- 
ley is  generally  ossuijied  to  be  the  Eshcol  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whence  the  spies  brought 
back  the  clusters  of  grapes  to  Kadesh. 
Tlii^  assumption  is  not  without  reason. 
The  character  of  its  fruit  at  present  corro 
spends  with  its  oucienl  celebrity.  Pome- 
granates and  figs,  as  well  os  apricots  and 
quinces,  still  grow  there  in  abundance. — 
(Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  24.   Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

This  road  bears  every  mark  of  hoving  al- 
ways been  a  greot  highway  between  Ilebiou 
and  Jenifialem.  It  is  direct,  and  in  many 
parts  artificially  made,  evidently  in  times 
of  old.  But  wlieels  never  passed  here :  the 
hills  are  too  sharp  and  steep,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  too  thickly  strewn  with 
rocks,  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  vehicles 
bcuig  used  in  this  mountoinous  region, 
without  the  toilsome  construction  of  artifi- 
cial roods,  such  as  never  yet  existed  here. 

At  one  hour  from  Hebron,  a  blind  path 
goes  ofi"  to  the  right,  leading  to  Tekoo ;  oud 
on  it,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
road,  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building,  which  the  Jews  of  Hebron  call  the 
House  of  Abraham,  and  regard  this  as 
the  place  of  Abraham's  tent  and  terebinth 
at  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  country  u 
still  rocky  and  uneven,  but  somewhat  culti- 
vated. It  soon  becomes  more  open;  the 
valleys  arc  wider  and  fertile ;  and  the  hills 
arc  covered  with  bushes,  arbutus,  and  dwarf 
oaks,  exhibiting  also  in  their  terraced  sides 
the  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  The  tract 
is  fhll  of  partridges,  whoso  calling  and 
clucking  in  spring  may  be  heard  on  every 
side.  Crossing  a  valley  obliquely,  you  see 
tlic  rood  at  some  distance  a-head,  ascending 
the  side  of  a  long  ridge,  the  path  up  which 
is  artificial ;  midway  is  a  cistern  of  rain- 
water, also  on  open  place  of  prayer  for 
the  Mohammedan  traveller.  From  the  top 
the  path  descends  into  a  long  straight  val- 
ley, which  it  follows  for  an  hour,  colled 
Wody  et-Tuheishimeh.  The  hills  become 
higher  and  more  rocky,  the  valley  narrower 
and  winding ;  while  the  road  ascends  ob- 
liquely on  the  left,  and  bends  around  the 
eastern  point  of  a  high  hill,  leaving  the  val- 
ley very  deep  below  on  the  right.  The 
valley  passes  on  towards  the  right,  and  re- 
ceives that  which  descends  from  Solomon's 
Pools,  and  so  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
road  leads  across  a  ridge  into  the  more  open 
valley,  in  which  are  those  famous  pools. 
There  arc  three  of  these  immense  reservoirs 
lying  one  above  another  in  the  sloping  val- 
ley, and  bearing  every  mark  of  high  antiquity. 
A  small  aqueduct  is  carried  from  them,  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  to  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
msolcm.  A  roa<l  passes  hence  to  Bethlehem 
along  the  aqueduct.  Another,  which  is  more 
direct,  leads  obliquely  up  the  gentle  ascent 
north  of  the  pools.    T\i«  ^«A)i  Vn  «kaA»  ViN^wt 
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paiMt  orer  a  leTel,  but  exceedingly  rocky, 
tract,  difllcult  for  cttinela.  You  soon  coiue  to 
a  modem  building,  buurin<(  the  nniue  of 
Kacliel's  Tomb,  which  is  merely  an  ordinary 
Moiilem  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person.  Tiie 
general  correruicau,  however,  of  Uie  tradition 
which  has  tixed  upon  this  spot  for  the  huriul- 
place  of  Kuchel,  cannot  well  be  drawn  in 
question,  since  it  is  fully  supported  by  tlie 
Scriptural  narrative  (Gen.  xxxv.  1(1 — '^O). 
Still  ascending,  the  ruad  passes  to  the  left, 
around  the  head  of  a  deep  valley,  ninuing  olf 
east-ward  to  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  aflbrdi  a  wide 
Tiew  out  over  the  mouutHinous  regions  to- 
wards and  beyond  that  ^en,  includiu!;  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Frank  Mountain.  The  ilecp 
baiiu  of  the  sea  can  in  part  be  made  out;  but 
its  waters  are  not  viMbh .  You  now  come 
opposite  the  convent  of  Mar  Klyas,  which 
lies  ou  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  overlook- 
ing Uethlohem.  Here  you  get  your  lir^t  view 
of  the  holy  city,  the  mosque,  and  other  high 
buildings  which  stand  on  Mount  Zion. — 
As  you  advance,  you  have  on  the  right  low 
hills,  and  on  the  left  the  cultivated  valley 
or  plain  of  Kephaim,  or  the  (iiant^,  with 
gentle  hills  beyond.  This  plahi  is  broad, 
and  descends  gradually  towards  the  south- 
we.-'t,  until  it  contracts,  in  that  direction,  into 
a  deeper  and  narrower  valley,  called  Wady  el- 
Werd,  which  unites  further  on  with  Wudy 
Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  tlic  Mediter- 
ranean. The  ]ihun  of  Kephuim  extends 
nearly  to  Jerusalem,  which,  as  Been  from 
it,  appears  to  be  almost  on  the  same  level. 
As  you  advance,  tlie  plain  is  tenninated  by 
a  Blight  rocky  ridge,  forming  the  bn)W  of  the 
Talley  of  Ilinnom.  This  deep  and  narrow 
dell,  with  steep  rocky  sides,  often  precipi- 
tous, here  comes  down  from  the  uortli  from 
a  far  as  the  Yafa  Oat«>,  and,  >we('ping  around 
Mount  /ion  at  ulmost  a  right  imgle,  descends 
with  great  rapidity  into  the  very  «leep  valley 
of  Jehoshaphttt.  The  southern  side  of  Zion 
is  very  stitep,  thouidi  not  preci])itous.  Y'ou 
crus-tlicv.  lley  of  Hinnom  opposite  the  south- 
west comer  of  Zion,  and  pass  up  along  the 
easU'ra  side  of  the  valley  to  the  ILdtrou 
or  Yttfa  (late.  and  thus  enter  the  holy  city. 
The  distance  between  nebn)n  and  Jenisa- 
lem  is  given  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome  at 
twenty-two  Koman  niilei<,  equal  to  about 
seventeen  and  a-half  geographical  miles. 
The  journey  took  Robinson  eight  hours 
and  a  tpiarter  with  ctmiels. 

The  feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller,  on 
approaching  Jemsalem.are  very  strong,  and 
of  a  sacred  nature.  Before  him,  as  he  draws 
near,  lie  Zion,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Vales  of  Hiunomand  J ehoshaphai,  with  other 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest;  while,  crown- 
in.:;  tlic  summit  of  the  same  ancient  hills,  is 
spread  out  the  city  where  God  of  old  had 
manifested  his  special  presence,  and  the  Sa- 
rJoar  of  the  world  lived,  taught,  and  died. 
ffeiv  an  localities  of  which,  from  bis  cnr- 


liest  childhood,  he  has  read  and  thonglit. 
now  beiicli  with  his  own  eyes;  and  they  all 
8eciii  f.uu.lii.r,  as  if  tlie  realisation  of  a  former 
d.eaiii ;  mi  that  he  could  fancy  himself  s^ain 
among  cherifehed  scenes  of  childliooJ. 

BEl-.TLE.  —  Tills  word  occurs  in  our  Bi- 
ble ( nly  once.  Lev.  xi.  '22,  where  it  stands 
as  the  re]  restutative  of  the  Hebrew ^AaryoA/, 
which  piobably  denoted  a  species  of  lt>cust. 
The  beetle, however,  abounded  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  sculp- 
tures. *  A  giep.t  portion  of  Egypt,'  says  Pli- 
ny, '  worship]  cd  the  Scarabaeus,  or  beetle,  as 
one  of  the  g*  ds  of  the  country ;  a  curious 
reason  for  wl.ich  i.s  given  by  Apion,  —  that 
in  this  insert  there  is  some  resemblance 
to  the  operations  of  the  sun.*  The  fkara- 
bffius  was  an  tmblem  of  the  sun,  to  which 
deity  it  was  particularly  sacred.  It  often 
occurs  in  a  boat,  with  extended  wings,  hold- 
ing the  gill  e  of  the  sun  lu  iu  claws,  or 
elevated  in  tlie  linnamenU  as  a  type  of  tliat 
luminary  when  in  the  meridian.  Figures  of 
otlicr  deities  ore  oAen  seen  praying  to  it  iu 
this  character.  It  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Ptliah,  the  creative  power,  and  of  the  world. 
It  was  connected,  too,  with  astronomical 
subjects,  and  with  funeral  rites.  The  Sca- 
rabaeus was  not  only  venerated  when  .alive, 
but  embalmed  after  death.  Some  have  been 
found  in  that  sUte  at  Thebes.  The  one  so 
frequently  represented  on  the  sculptures,  nnd 
which  may  therefore  have  been  the  sacred 
beetle,  a^qiears  to  be  the  same  animal  as  ii 
still  common  in  ever)*  part  of  Egypt. 


EorrriAX  srktles,  froji  xna  MoauMBirrB. 

The  beetle,  it  is  said,  causes  fertility  in 
pursuing  those  habits  which  instinct  prompts. 
We  quote  a  passage  from  Kelly's  *  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land:' — '  In  passing  tlinmgli  the 
desert  fnun  Egjpt,  the  author  was  surprised 
to  see  the  fresh  verdure,  in  many  insumces, 
of  tall  grassy  bushes,  to  which  tlie  bending  of 
the  cao'el's  head  not  uuftrqnently  directed 
his  attention ;  and  when  there  was  no  water 
ni?ar,  it  was  some  time  before  he  conld  sa- 
tisfy himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  verdure. 
Little  holes  were  seen  around  the  bushes ; 
but  the  cause  or  puipose  was  alikt  un- 
known. At  Khan  Yonues  the  seeming  nys- 
\oT^  \7?.s  nUvvd.    Multitudes  of  beetles  (tl* 
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^ambacns  of  tlie  Efirvptians)  wcr*»  seen  roll- 
ing Uie  romiil  piece's  of  caiupra  diiu?,  and 
otUer  deposir  j,  •speedily  funned  by  tlicm  luto 
a  similar  sliaite  and  siz.s  to  suitable  spots, 
where  tlie  soil  was  bare,  or  oroimd  tlie  roots 
of  bi^he^  ;  then  tbpy  formed  tlieir  holes 
with  the  inulheinaiical  certainty  of  iiistii.rt, 
into  which  the  baU:>,  by  a  slight  motion, 
were  roUeil  down,  tints  forming  beds  of  in- 
cubation for  the  "  sham-bred  beetle."  These 
little  animah,  which  abound  in  mmads,  at 
one?  preserve  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  being  often 
the  only  busy  cultivators  where  man  is  idle  ; 
and  thus  the  wonder  is  diminished  that  the 
ScaratiAus  wa«,  in  ancient  times,  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians'  (p.  434). 

BEEVES.  —  Thii  word,  which  is  found 
in  Lev.  xxii.  19,  21,  and  a  few  otlicr  places, 
at  the  tranilation  of  a  wonl  generally  ren- 
dered •  oxen,*  *  bullocks,*  *  herds,*  is  an  old 
but  reguhirly  fonned  plural  of  the  term 
htef^  derived  from  the  French  5<Pi//,  which 
has  its  root  in  the  Latin  ho*,  and  tbe  Greek 
hjH9.  The  fonn  *  beeves,*  now  obsolete,  is 
foTiu.l  in  our  older  writers.  Thus  Browne 
(•  6iiephenl*8  Pipe,'  Eel.  iii.) :  — 
*  Han,  by  tlio  nl;;ht,  accursod  thieroa, 
BUIiio  bin  lainlM  or  stolne  bis  beevea.' 

Tnis  word  culls  to  the  mind  tlie  fart,  that 
there  are  in  English  pairs  of  words  having 
orifrinally  the  same  meaning;  of  each  of 
which  pairs,  one  word  comes  from  a  classic, 
tlie  other  from  a  Saxon  origin.  The  terms 
of  cUs.^ic  derivation  were  mostly  introduced 
by  the  Nonuau  French,  who,  in  tlie  case  of 
animals,  gave  to  the  slaughtered  beasts 
wliich  they  consumed  their  own  names 
(beef,  mutton),  and  left  the  old  Teutonic 
appellations  (ox,  sheep)  to  the  native  Sax- 
ons, who  reared  the  Ciittle  far  their  ma-sters. 
BEHEMOTH  is  the  original  word  (Job 
xl.  l.'^iSr^O  in  English  letters,  our  translators 
diQs  showin*;  tbat  tliey  could  not  detemiuie 
what  moileni  name  to  assign  to  the  animal. 
Indeed  numerous  and  dissimilar  opinions 
have  prevailed,  lunong  which,  that  seemed 
to  have  the  preference  which  represented 
behemotli  to  be  the  elephant;  until  Borhart, 
afl4;r  a  careful  invehtiguticm  of  the  subject, 
decided  in  favoiu  of  tlie  hippopotamus,  or  ri- 
ver horse.  The  opinion  of  that  distiugni>thcd 
teholar  has  been  adopted  and  upheld  by 
Gesenins,  Winer,  and  others.  According  to 
tliefte  eminent  linguists,  the  name  is  derived 
from  an  Egyptian  wonl.  Peheniont^  which 
signifies  irj/rr-ox  —  an  obvious  attempt  to 
describe  a  large  and  powerfU  marine  ani 
maL  The  view  which  the  name  thus  sug 
gests,  tlie  text  itself  strongly  supports ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  those  who  held  the  ele- 
phant to  be  intended,  could  have  overlooked 
two  facts,  —  namely,  that  the  distiugni&hiug 
characteristic  of  the  elephant,  the  proboscis, 
is  not  aseribed  to  the  behemoth ;  and  that 
1m  It  gpolEeii  of  JD  tenns  wbhh  could  he 


used  only  of  an  nqnatic  animal,  —  terms 
which,  tukcn  together,  5-huw  that  the  bihe- 
luoili  was  lunphibious  (coin]),  ver.  '^0,  2.]). 
The  remainder  of  the  deaeription  is  in  strict 
ngrcement  wiili  the  known  qualities  of  the 
hippopotamus ;  which,  williout  further  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  de- 
scribe in  brief. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Th<3  Nile  horse,  or  river  horse,  was  in  an- 
cient diiyA,  and  is  still,  found  in  the  Nile 
below  tlie  cataracts;  but  tlie  animal  has  now 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  witiidrawn  into 
Nubia,  and  is  more  frequent  at  present  in 
the  Niger,  and  tlie  rivers  which  lie  between 
tliat  and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  lakes  and  fens  of  Ethiopia.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  mammalia,  and  is  of  the 
order  pathydermatft,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  herbivorous.  Its  head  is 
long  and  Ut'oad  ;  its  lips  very  thick,  and  the 
muzzle  much  intlated;  it  has  four  very  large 
projecting  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  four 
also  in  tlie  upper ;  the  skin  is  exceedingly 
thick ;  the  legs  short ;  four  toes  on  each 
foot  invested  with  small  hoofs  ;  and  tlie  tail 
is  short  and  moveable.  The  uppeariuice  of 
the  animal  on  land  is  very  uncouth,  the  body 
being  huge,  ilut,  and  round ;  the  head  out 
of  all  proportii»n  for  magnitude,  tlie  feet  as 
dispn>portiouHl)ly  short,  and  the  armament 
of  teeth  truly  formidable.  The  length  of 
the  mule  has  been  known  to  b^  seventeen 
feet,  the  height  seven,  and  tlie  circumference 
fifteen.  Bruce  mentions  some  as  being 
each  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  whole  ani- 
mul  is  covered  with  short  hair,  which  is 
thicker  on  the  under  than  the  upper  parts. 
The  gencnd  colour  is  brownish.  Tlie  i«kin 
is  exceedingly  tougli  and  stnmg,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  shields.  Kiippell,  the  German 
naturalist,  in  speaking  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile,  says,  that  tlie  hunters  of  the 
Nileox  have  to  endure  and  parry  ferocious 
assaidts  from  the  enraged  animal.  The  har- 
pooning on  those  spots  where  it  comes  to 
graze,  is  attended  with  great  danger,  when 
the  hunter,  who  must  approa<-h  wiihin  alwut 
seven  paces,  is  seen  by  the  behemoth,  before 
he  has  hurled  his  weapon,  la  %wik  <»itta 
the  beast  sometimei  mikiti  t(fixi|^  'v^oa 
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his  assailant,  and  crushes  liim  at  once  be- 
tween its  witle  and  formidable  jaws.  Some- 
times the  most  harmless  objects  excite  the 
rage  of  tliis  terrific  animal.  Kupi^ell  reports, 
that,  in  the  region  of  Amera,  a  hippotamus 
craunched  several  cattle  tliat  were  fastened 
to  a  water-wheel.  He  speaks  of  one  that 
was  not  captured  till  after  a  battle  of  four 
hours  long :  —  *  Indeed  he  came  very  near, 
destroying  our  large  bark,  and  with  it  per- 
haps all  our  lives.'  A  small  cano«,  engaged 
in  taking  him,  he  dragged  witli  him  under 
the  water,  and  shattered  to  pieces.  The 
two  hunters  escaped  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Out  of  twenty-five  musket  balls  fired  into 
the  monster's  head,  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet,  only  one  penetrated  the  hide  and  the 
bones  near  the  nose  ;  all  the  other  bnlN  re- 
mained sticking  in  the  ihickness  of  his  hide. 

*  We  had  at  la»t  to  employ  a  s^mall  cannon ; 
but  it  was  only  after  five  of  its  bulls,  fired  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  had  mangled  moat 
shockingly  the  h(*ad  and  b(><ly  of  the  mon- 
ster, that  he  was  fairly  vanquished.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  augment«'d  the  hor- 
rors and  dangers  of  the  contest.  This  gi- 
gantic creature  dragged  our  large  bark  at 
will  in  every  direction  of  tlie  stream,  and  it 
was  in  a  fortunate  moment  for  us  that  ho 
yielded,  just  as  he  had  drawn  us  among  a  la- 
byrinth of  rocks.*  Hippopotami  arc  a  plague 
to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  their  vor  i- 
cionsness.  In  some  parts  they  are  so  boM, 
that  tliey  are  undeterred  by  the  noises  mud.! 
to  keep  them  off,  or  drive  them  awny ;  ami 
will  yield  up  their  pastures,  <aily  when  a  inru'c 
number  of  persons  come  nishing  upon  tlu  in. 
The  Kg>'ptiuns  of  old  took  them  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  whales  are  captured ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  truv«'l- 
lers  (Wilkinson,  iii.  70;    see  particularly, 

*  Voyage  d*  Exploration  au  Cup  de  Bonno- 
Esperance,  par  Arbousset  et  Daumas;'  Pa- 
ris, Delay,  li<i1 ;  p.  -i-Vh  »rq.;  where  more 
details  of  an  inb'resting  kind  maybe  found), 
that  tlie  plan,  as  described  in  the  cut,  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  at  the  present  day. 


CEABM  OW  THE  HIFFOFOTlllUS. 


DKLIAL,  a  compound  Hebrew  word,  tif- 
nifyiiig  originally  lowness  as  to  place,  aud 
thence  mural  degradation.  Accordingly, 
*  children '  or  *  sons  of  Belial*  signifies  base, 
tcorthlesM  men  (DeuL  xiii.  13.  Judg.  xiz.  22). 
In  Deut.  XV.  0,  it  is  rendered  *  wicked.*  In 
Ps.  xli.  8,  the  words  translated  *  an  evil  dis- 
ease '  literally  mean  a  word  or  thing  of  Belial. 
With  that  tendency  to  personification  which 
marked  the  Jewish  religion  when,  in  its  de- 
cline, it  fell  under  rabbinical  influenoe,  the 
word  came  to  be  an  epithet  of  Satan  (2  Cor. 
vi.  15). 

BKLLS  of  gold  were  required  to  be  sewed 
on  the  hem  of  the  ei)hod  of  the  high  priest, 
round  the  entire  robe,  interchanging  with 
pomegranates.  The  Jews  make  tlie  nmnber 
to  have  been  seventy- two.  These  were  to 
be  worn  during  the  time  that  Aaron  and  his 
successors  were  engaged  in  actually  minis- 
tering at  the  altar :  —  *  And  his  sound  shall 
be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh 
out'  (Kxod.  xxviii.  33,  seq,).  The  last 
words  seem  to  intimate  lliat  llie  chief  object 
of  these  bells  was  sunilar  to  the  use  which 
ia  made  of  a  bell  in  the  Catholic  mass, 
tliough  bells  are  not  unusual  in  the  East  as 
decorations  to  stately  robes.  Wherever  a 
ceremonial  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship,  and  the  worshippers  are  nn- 
meroiu,  some  sound  is  necessary  to  indicate 
to  the  assembled  congregation  the  exact 
part  which  is  being  performed,  in  order  that 
they  may  by  tiieir  sympathies  concur  in  the 
offering.  Accordingly,  a  bell  in  Catholic 
wonthip  is  heard  at  tho  precise  moment 
when  the  host  is  elevated,  which  would 
oUicrwise  be  unknown  to  the  worshippers, 
as  their  faces  are  bent  towards  the  earth, 
aud  their  numbers  and  distance  preclude 
the  view  of  the  sacred  object 

In  Zei-h.  xiv.  '^0,  bells  (tlie  marginal  ren- 
dering, *  bridles,'  is  not  to  be  prefexred)  are 
mentioned  as  a  usual  accompaniment  to  the 
equipment  of  horses;  being  designed  at  once 
to  encourage  the  animals,  and  to  aid  in  his 
recovery  should  any  one  stray.  The  prac- 
tice of  affixing  bells  on  harness  is  still  pre- 
valent in  the  East 

BELSHAZZAR  (C),  the  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, of  the  race  of  the  Chaldees  (Dan.  v.  1, 
30  ;  vii.  1 ) ;  variously  called  by  non-Biblical 
writers  Nabonnedus,  Nabonadios,  Nabode- 
uns,  Nabonnidochus,  Abydenos,  Labynetns, 
and  Naboandel;  so  little  are  the  pronon- 
ciation  and  the  spelling  of  eastern  names 
fixed  in  the  practice  of  ancient  anthors.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  that  great  variety  prevails  also  in  regard 
to  alleged  events  in  the  history  of  orien- 
tal personages.  According  to  Herodotns 
(L  188,  »eq.)i  Belshazzar  was  the  son  of  the 
Queen  Nitocris,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the 
night,  during  a  carousal,  when  Cyras  took 
Babylon  (A.M.  0010;  A.C.  038;  Y.  538)i 
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T^M  otmtiTe  of  the  Bible  is  of  deep  inte- 
ze«t,  and  maj  be  read  in  Dan.  t. 

In  the  splendour  of  the  miracle  which  is 
there  recorded,  the  part  which  Daniel  bore 
in  the  erents,  and  the  distinction  to  which 
he  was  raised,  were  there  inflnences  which, 
while  they  wear  a  thoroughly  oriental  cha- 
racter, and  speak  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
narratiTe,  could  not  fail  to  fix  men's  eyes  on 
the  Jewidi  people;  to  turn  men's  thoughts 
to  Jehorah;  to  afford  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope  to  the  exiled  Hebrews ;  and 
to  incline  the  conqueror  strongly  in  their 
fkrour.  If  the  threatened  ci^tivity  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  promised  deliverance 
(1 »«.  xiiL  xxL)  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  And, 
as  none  but  a  Hebrew  captive  had  been  able 
to  read  and  interpret  the  mysterious  charac- 
ters which  darkly  betokened  the  downfall 
of  a  most  ancient  monarchy,  so  Cyrus  may 
well  have  felt  it  wise  and  politic  to  liberate 
the  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to 
conciliate  the  Great  and  Mighty  Being  whom 
they  serred. 

BENEFACTOB  (L.  welUoer),  a  word 
which  in  the  original  Greek,  and  in  this  the 
Latin  representatlTe  of  the  original,  signi- 
fies one  tfho  confen  beneJUt,  and  was  a 
title  of  honour  not  unlike  the  Latin  pater 
f^itri^f  father  of  his  country,  with  which 
Cicero  was  honoured;  given  originally  to 
those  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  a 
nation,  but  afterwards  applied  in  the  way  of 
flattery  to  kings.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
received  the  surname  of  Eurgetes,  or  bene- 
factor. The  distinction  was  also  borne  by 
ficvcral  of  the  Syrian  kings.  In  2  Mace, 
iv.  2,  the  high  priest  Onias  is  termed  the 
hentfactor  of  the  ctly.  The  word  is  found 
in  Luke  xxii.  25.  In  the  parallel  passages, 
MstL  XX.  25.  Mark  x.  42,  there  is  no 
equivalent  term.  If  the  existence  of  the 
word  in  Luke  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
learned  education  of  the  composer  of  tbat 
Gospel,  it  may  suggest  speculations  as  to 
whence  our  Lord  derived  the  historical  facts 
on  which  the  aHusion  is  founded. 

BENHADAD  {wn  ofAdad  or^<for)— that 
1^.  of  the  sun,  which  was  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  under  the  title  of  Adar — was  the 
name  borne  by  three  kings  of  Damascus, 
of  whom  the  second  only  (A.M.  4656 ;  A.C. 
HJ2;  T.  901)  needs  to  be  spoken  of  at  any 
length  in  these  pages. 

Ketaining  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
long  been  felt  by  the  Syrian  kings  against 
the  Hebrew  nation,  Bexihadad  II.  collected 
(1  Kings  XX.)  all  the  forces  he  could  com- 
ujand,  indading  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
peuy  princes,  and  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Ahab,  king  of  IsraeL  Sitting  down 
btffore^amaria,  he  sent  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent demand  of  aofamission  to  its  prince, — 
'Thy  silTer  and  diy  gold,  mine;  thy  wives 
also  and  Ihair  ehiUbwOy  the  goodliest,  mine.' 
Ahaby  atmek  with  fiNor,  humbly  answered. 


*I,  thine,  and  all  that  I  have.'  But  the 
Syrian  further  insisted  on  making  a  minute 
search,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
most  precious  articles  belonging  to  Ahab. 
This  scmtlny  the  Samaritans  would  not 
endure.  The  refusal  roused  the  auger  of  the 
invader,  who  answered,  *  This  petty  king  is 
ignorant  of  my  strength :  the  dust  of  Sama- 
ria will  not  suffice  for  handfiils  for  all  the 
people  that  follow  me.'  To  this  Ahab  rejoined 
in  the  well-known  apothegm,  '  Let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off.'  On  receiving  this 
message  in  the  midst  of  a  carousal,  Ben- 
hadad  forthwith  arose,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  But  a  higher  power  intervened,  and 
ere  the  revellers  had  equipped  themselves, 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  troops  of  Samaria, 
and  put  to  the  swoid :  their  prince  himself 
owed  his  safety  only  to  the  fleetuess  of  his 
horse. 

The  remnant  that  escaped  to  Damascus 
began  to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
defeat,  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  it  was 
owing  to  their  having  fought  on  high  ground, 
smce  *  their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills; 
therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we ;  but 
let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and 
surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they '  (23). 
In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  accordingly, 
Benhadad  marched  to  the  valley  of  Aphek 
(Jezreel),  where  he  suffered  a  second  defeat, 
being  obliged  to  secrete  himself  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  Aphek. 
And  now  a  deep  humiliation  was  at  hand  for 
this  elated  and  boastful  man.  He  who  a 
few  months  before  had  come  against  Sama- 
ria In  the  extreme  of  insolence,  is  obliged 
to  sue  for  pity  by  means  of  servants  clad 
in  sackcloth,  and  with  ropes  round  their 
necks ;  so  speedily  overturned  are  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  what  has  (surely  iu 
derision)  been  called  '  glorious  war.'  Bcu- 
hadad's  life  was  spared  on  condition  that 
he  restored  to  Israel  the  cities  captured  by 
his  fatlier,  and  gave  its  people  free  passage 
through  his  Syrian  dominions  (34). 

A  peace  of  three  years'  duration  ensued  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  Ahab,  being  dissatisfjed 
that  Benhadad  was  tardy  in  executing  the 
conditions,  proceeded,  in  union  with  Jcho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judea,  to  lay  siege  to  tlic 
frontier  town,  Itamoth-Gilead,  which  ought 
to  have  been  surrendered  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty.  The  king  of  Syria  was  as  yet  too 
weak  to  do  more  than  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive. He  directed  his  troops,  however,  to 
seek,  before  all  things,  the  life  of  Ahab,  who 
was  accordingly  slain  in  the  action  that  took 
place  for  the  recovery  of  Banioth. 

The  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of 
Ahab,  passed,  it  would  appear,  without  any 
atuck  from  Benhadad,  who,  however,  had 
not  foi  gotten  the  defeats  he  had  suffered,  and 
was  preparing  to  take  revenge.  At  length* 
in  the  reign  of  Joram  ^89^),  ibft  %3Am  ift- 
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Biimed  hostilitiri  (2  Kiii-T**  vi.  h).     IKcouM 
however,  Hfhieve  no  sucri-M.     All  his  ulniis 
\T»»n*  known,   ami   fnisirut-'*!  l»y  tl.-  iiniiiy. 
lint   Imw  w.Tc  hi-*  r-rrn-n   divuli^fil  ?      I  U« 
ininirine'l,  lluil  mhiio  rm.'  of  hii  s.«'rvi'iit.<  hiul 
p.ilil  liiiiisrlf  ti>  Jorani.     Ai  h^w^lh,  hv  h-nrut 
lint  thi'w  ili-ii'lo-iurrs  win-  imulf  hy  Klishn, 
the  innphrt  of  tho  liviiii»  (loil.     Kofr^T,  in 
iiMis-muMir.',  lo  iiiakt;  bimsrlf  iiiasit-r  of  the 
proplM't'fl  ]H'rsoii,   he  sent  to  Doihun,  where 
ti.M  «.iMT<lwMlt,  liiifjo  bands  of  Mohlii-r:*,  in  or- 
il  r  to  >r\/.r  him.     Dut  Klisha  wjis  »ittfe  in  the 
h.  :li  Jinil  Ttiy-trrious  powers  «hifh  In*  po9- 
-■.  ".I.      Tin*  troops  ri'ttinictl  lo  thrir prince 
w.rliout  I'.li  ha,  ami.  nft«'r  narralin:^  how  thrj 
li:i,l  hern   d.-hulril.  hii-l  jiIho  t«)  conlcs?,  lb«t 
til.  y  Dwol  ihrir  lives  to  tin*  nin;,'nuniiniiy  of 
\:\o  man  whom   thry  ha»l  jr«»n«*  to  cnjiture. 
T!ie   rir»'ct  in    Dunia-Jctn  was  prrat,   and   a 
l.-iiT   iniJTval  of    tran(piillity  followed.      At 
1  ^u'th.  a  l.iv»»unil»lo  opportunity  jnovcd  irre- 
sl'iihli*  to  B--i>h!iila'I.    San.ariawas  afBicted 
hv   a   Inrilih?  famine.     Kvm  the  inntinct  of 
i:la'«'rnal   lov««  yit-hled  brfovf   the   importn- 
!:nro   and    imjdaoable    drmanil?*    of  biinf^r. 
A^  th.'  kiiiL?  of  Israel  pas-i'd  by,  there  cried 
a  wiman  tmr«»  liini,  *  ll«'lp,  my  lord,  O  kinj?.' 
*  What    aili-th    thre?'    a^ked   the   inouarob. 
•This  woman  >aid  nnto  me'  —  was  the  ter- 
rible an'i.vir — '(^live  thy  son,  that  we  may 
pat  him  to-day,  and  vrr  will  ent  my  ^on  to- 
inorniw.      So  we  boiled  my  «on,  and  did 
cat  liim.  and  I  sold  nnto  her  <m  the  next 
day.  —  (livi-  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  liim; 
and  «he  hath  hid  hrr  son'  ('.2  KioK"*  vi.  y«)' 
>rranwhilr  the  Syrians  had  ea-t  up  tn.'nches 
nriMind    the    rity,    and   n'»   altenirtti\e    bnt 
diMith   within    or  death    withont   the    walla 
pri'sented  itsilf  to  the  famished  and  despair- 
ing citiziMis.     J 11  this  cxtnMuity,  four  ont-east 
SiimaritaTi  h'prra  proceeded,  in    the    assu- 
rance that  tln'y  c<tnld  not  maki*  their  condi- 
tion wor'sc,  to  vi-it  the  camp  of  the  Damas- 
cem.",  wh'Mi  lol  thry  fonnd  it  abandoned;  and 
th»Ti«  with  what  nnid  ji>y  did  these  wn^tcbcs 
rrvi'l  I  —  Thry  wenlinli)  imi-  tent,  ami  did  eat 
anil   drink,  and    carried    tlMiicif  silver   and 
fjold.  mill  raiment,  and  went  and  hid  it,  and 
ram'.*  nf^aiii  andentcr*Ml  into  another  tent,  and 
carried  ilirtirr  al>o.  and  went  atid  hid  it,  — 
till,  hnvinj;  filled  ih»m''«h«*s  and  their  secret 
place.,  to  n  ploiion,  they  bore  the  ulad  lidingr^ 
to  their  kini?.     The  truth  was,  that  in  the 
midst    am!  no  little  in  conseijnenee  of  their 
ftiU  seen  rity,  the  Syrian  army,  fancy  injf  tliey 
heanl  the  rnjiid  approach  of  a  preat  liost, 
had    been   seized  with  a   panic,    and   fled, 
('^  Kings  vii.  3,  srq.). 

C)verwhelmed  with  sorrow,  Denhadad  re- 
turned to  Damascus,  and  fell  sick.  Means 
of  recovery  were  tried  in  vain,  when  the  king 
heard  that  Elinha,  *  the  man  of  Qod,'  ha<l 
come  to  his  capital.  With  that  ready  cretlu- 
lity  which  those  who  have  no  well-fonne<l 
poritive  convictions  not  unfrequenily  show, 
Beztatlnd  srr^t  hh  chief  xi^l-r.  1!  i/i-l,  with 


A  frorgeons  present  — '  forty  camels'  htxtdto^ 
lo  '.he  prophet,  desiring  to  know  if  he  should 
recover.  *  Thou  mayest,*  was  the  an&irer. 
]hit  wliat  was  possible  iu  reganl  to  the  dis 
order,  tnaehery  rendered  impossible.  The 
treachery  Elisha  foresaw,  and,  like  the  weird 
sister?,  gave  intimations  to  this  Hebrew 
Macbeth,  which,  falling  in  with  his  ambi- 
tious projects  and  wicked  desires,  impelled 
him  to  destroy  his  royal  master's  life.  'On 
the  morrow  he  took  i^  thick  cloth,  and  dipped 
it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  Benhadail's 
face,  so  that  he  died ;  and  Hazael  reigned  in 
his  stend'  (2  Kings  viil.  7 — Id). 

The  events  narrated  in  this  article  show 
us  the  greatness  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  may  excite  and  justify  u  feeling 
of  Hurprise,  that  the  two  divided  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel  could  anstain  their  ex- 
istence iu  the  neighbourhood  of  ao  powerful 
an  enemy,  especially  as  there  were  near 
other  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  wen> 
on  no  friendly  terms. 

The  narrative  of  which  we  have  given 
the  substance  bears  the  nnmistakenble  im- 
press of  reality,  nor  could  the  substance  of 
it  well  fail  to  have  l>een  penned  at  no  dis- 
tant day  from  the  time  of  the  recorded 
events.  Bnt  tliat  narrative  faa^  prei^erved 
a  letter  written  by  Denhadad  to  the  khig  of 
Israel  on  behalf  of  his  chief  captain,  Naaman ; 
which  letter  is  so  given  and  so  spoken  of, 
if  it  were  nothing  but  was  then  customary  a« 
a  means  of  intercourse  (2  Kings  v.  5).  '  If. 
til  en,  epistolary  correspondence  was  not  un- 
common in  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  uii:  ? 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  tlie  lirst  u«e  ( i 
letter:}  in  those  countries  must  be  dated  at  a 
much  earlier  ei)oeli;  and  we  may  hence  learn 
that  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
alh'pr«'d  antiquity  of  the  bookd  of  the  Bible 
to  rest  n])on. 

HKNllAIL  {son  o/ ^ai/, A.M. 4046 ;  A.C. 
90'i  ;  V.  Ul'^),  a  prince  whom  Jehoshaphar. 
king  of  Judah,  made  one  of  a  commission 
which  was  designed  to  aid  forwanl  lit«  rtli- 
gious  reforms,  by  instmcu'ng  tlie  neglecteil 
and  ignorant  people  iu  the  principles  of  tli.^ 
Mosaic  religion.  The  commission  eonsisii-d 
of  five  princes,  nine  Lev ites,  and  two  priests 
tlius  representing  the  great  interests  of  ibe 
nation  —  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religioti<. 
and  had  iu  itself  tlie  requisite  kuowleilge  and 
power  to  make  due  inquiry  into  ull  abatii??. 
and  give  the  instructions  requisite  for  a 
great  social  and  spiritual  refonn ;  the  ueec^ 
sity  for  which  had  been  created  by  the  iilo> 
latrouN  inclinations  and  praclices  of  An. 
ami  otlier  preceding  monarchs.  Of  the  elkcii 
produced  by  this  commission,  the  too  scanty 
Jewish  annals  funiish  no  detailed  aeeoont: 
but  the  record  of  iu  appointment  supplied 
a  very  important  fact :  *  And  they  taught  m 
Judah,  and  had  the  btfok  of  the  lav  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  thitNighoai 
nil  the  cities  of  Judah.  and  taught  the  pco- 
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pie'  (9  Ghxon.  xriL  7—0).  Thus,  then, 
abont  nme  centories  before  Christ,  we  find 
*  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah'  not  only  in 
evstence,  but  recognised  as  the  lep^itimato 
means  for  instmcting  the  people  in  their 
Jaties,  and  for  doing  away  with  the  depra- 
Tating  effects  of  an  inveterate  idolatry.  By 
iLe  phraM, '  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovali,' 
is  obrioasly  meant  some  work  containing  the 
requirements  and  institations  of  Moses.  It 
i^  a  matter  of  less  couseqaence,  whether  tliis 
book  waa  identical  with  what  we  at  present 
term  the  Pentateueh,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  important  fact  here  implied  is,  that  about 
912,  A.C.  the  Jewish  polity  rested  on,  and 
was  refoxmed  under  the  direction  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  which  was  well  known,  and 
nnirersAlIy  respected  under  the  title  of  '  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah.'  We  are  thus 
taken  back  to  about  five  hundred  years  after 
Mose.*:  and  as  these  five  hundred  years  are 
well  filled  with  historical  events,  we  can  in  our 
retrocession  rest  nowhere,  till  we  get  to  the 
fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  as  the  period 
for  the  origination  of  this  book ;  when  cer- 
tain great  organic  changes  took  place,  which 
demanded  and  —  as  we  read  —  found  a  pen, 
and  commenced  a  history. 

BENJAMIN  (H.  ton  of  the  riffht  hand) 
was  Jacob's  last  son  by  Rachel,  who,  dying 
in  giving  birth  to  her  child,  appropriately 
named  him  Ben-oni,  son  of  my  pnin^  in  allu- 
sion to  her  sufferings.  His  father,  however, 
not  improbably  to  avoid  tlie  bad  omen  im- 
plied in  the  name,  and  to  imlicate  the  suc- 
cour which  ho  expected  firom  the  child  in 
hi-t  declining  years,  gave  him,  by  some- 
tLing  like  a  play  on  the  woni,  the  appelhitiun 
of  Benjamin,  which  differed  in  sound  but 
little  firom  the  name  chosen  by  Bachel. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  cus- 
VMU  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  of 
assigning  to  their  children  names  tliat  were 
descriptive  of  circumstances  connected  with 
their  birth.  The  term  Ben,  um^  as  well  as  the 
n^rresponding  Aramaic  word  Bar,  is  in  these 
ca.ie£»  tu  be  taken  with  some  latitude.  The 
f^iinplest  way  to  designate  a  person  is  to  de- 
Fi<i-;he  him  as  the  sou  of  his  father — thus, 
Bf^n-hadad,  sou  of  Hadod.  This  custom  ob- 
tains among  all  primitive  nations,  and  is  the 
source  of  many  of  our  English  proper  names ; 
OS  John-son,  Jack-»on,  Harri  (y)-60u,  IHch- 
ard-son.  Tlie  Arabians  prefix  the  name  of 
the  perdon's  child:  tlms  they  would  de- 
signate Isaac  as  Abu-Jagub,  Ishhag-ben 
Ibrahim,  father  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son  of 
.\braham.  The  young  one  of  an  animal 
may,  instead  of  being  denominated  by  a  se- 
parate name,  be  called  the  son  of  that  ani- 
mal: accordingly '  the  son  of  ahull*  signiOed 
a  calf.  And  aa  the  offspring  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  the  aire,  the  phrase  'son  of 
mercy'  signifies  a  merciful  man.  So  '  sons 
of  God'  (Gen.  vi.  2)  arc  men  having  divine 
vT  yppcri'ir  qualities. 


Benjamin  (A.M.  3U7 ;  A.C.  aiOl ;  V.  1733) 
was  saved  by  his  miripc  years  from  taking 
part  in  the  crime  which  the  rest  of  Jacob's 
sons  committed  against  their  brother  Joseph ; 
and  when  this  favourite  child  liad  been  cru- 
elly sundered  from  the  aged  patriarch,  Ben- 
jamin took  his  place,  and  proved  a  som-ce  of 
comfort  and  support  to  his  father,  the  more 
easily  because  he,  as  well  as  Joseph,  was  the 
son  of  Jacob's  old  age  by  tlie  same  mother, 
Rachel  (Gen.  xlii.  4,  seq.).  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  grief  of  the  venerable  man, 
when  his  sons,  on  their  retmn  from  Egypt, 
reported  that  the  lord  of  the  country  iubisted, 
as  a  proof  of  tlieir  being  tnie  men,  on  seeing 
their  youngest  brother  Benjamin  !  *  Me,'  ex- 
claimed Jacob,  'yc  have  bereaved  ;  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not;  and  yo  will  tuku 
Benjamin.'  The  pressure  of  famine,  how- 
ever, and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  son 
Judah,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  patriarch  to 
allow  Bei^joinin  to  accompany  his  brnther.s 
into  Egypt.  The  sight  of  the  youth  deeply 
affected  Joseph,  '  who  sought  where  to  weep ; 
and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept 
there'  (Gen.  xliii.  30).  WTicn  his  emotion 
was  over,  he  entertained  his  visitors  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  took  care  that  *  live  times  as  much 
as  any  of  theirs'  was  set  before  Benjamin. 
And  when  at  last  the  veil  was  removed,  and 
Joseph  allowed  himself  to  be  recognised  by 
his  brethren,  'he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck'  (Gen.  xlv.  14). 

So  little  does  Benjamin  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  transactions  to  which  we  have 
hero  referred,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  him 
the  chief  figure  in  however  brief  a  t^ketch. 
Others  arc  the  actors :  Benjamin  docs  but 
await  their  will.  Yet  how  essential  was  he 
to  the  happiness  of  Jacob! — how  warm  and 
deep  was  Joseph's  love  towards  him  I  In 
many  another  family  there  has  been  a  Ben- 
jamin —  one  whom  all  its  members  tenderly 
regarded,  and  whose  welfare  and  happhiess 
they  would  promote  at  any  cost,  not  on  ac- 
count of  eminence  of  talent,  nor  greatness  of 
act,  but  simply  of  his  good  heart,  his  gentle 
hearing,  and  his  quiet  engagiug  deportment, 
which,  winning  all  hearts,  had  far  more  in- 
llucucc,  and  did  more  to  decide  events,  tlion 
the  clmrdcter  of  any  similar  member  of  the 
household. 

Benjamin  w>i3  the  ancestral  stem  of  the 
tribe  which  bore  that  name.  This  tribe,  which 
wasnotlarge  (Numb.  i.  37 ;xxvi. 41),  received 
a  correspondingly  small  portion  of  land  in 
Palestine,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  on  the  north,  Judoli  on  the  south, 
Reuben  on  the  east,  and  Dan  on  the  west 
But  what  the  district  may  have  wanted  in 
size  was  most  amply  made  up  in  the  quality 
of  the  land,  which  comprised  some  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine:  —  the  paradise,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  well-watered 
owl  therefore  mo:t  tnii\Iu\  NiftBN^\  vVn-v 
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tions  and  LiUs  which  skill  auJ  industry  could 
cover  with  luxuriaucc,  and  invest  with  more 
than  their  natural  heauty.  It  had  also  the 
honour  of  containing  Jerusalem. 

In  tho  period  of  the  Judges,  an  intestine 
war  devastated  Benjamin.  An  atrocious 
breach  of  hospitality  committed  by  the  men 
of  Gibeah  —  a  Bei^jamite  city  —  against  a 
Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  4), 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  outrage 
on  tlie  priesthood  of  the  land,  wliich  was 
accordingly  aroused  in  all  its  borders  fur 
the  pmiishment  of  the  offending  tribe.  Hav- 
ing sworn  an  oath  tliat  no  one  would  give 
a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  tlie  army  of  Israel  proceeded, 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  sacerdotal  autho- 
rity, to  fall  on  the  Beujamitcs.  They  received 
two  repulses  of  so  severe  a  nature,  that  they 
were  inclined  to  desist  from  their  under- 
taking. Encouraged,  however,  by  the  influ- 
ence which  had  set  them  on,  they  made  a 
third  attack,  in  which  stratagem  gained 
tliem  a  too  complete  success.  Not  hmg  after 
their  devastating  slaughter,  the  victorious 
parties  seem  to  have  tliought  that  they  had 
carried  matters  too  for.  One  of  the  twelve 
tribes  was  nearly  exterminated.  The  na- 
tional unity  was  broken;  the  national  safety, 
jeopardized.  They  remembered,  too,  that 
Benjamin  was  tlieir  brother.  Now,  then, 
they  began  to  tliiuk  about  building  up  again 
his  fallen  estate.  But  how  were  women  to 
bo  obtained?  An  expedient  was  resorted 
to,  which  calls  to  mind  the  rape  of  tho 
Sabines,  in  Roman  historv'.  The  city  of 
Jabesh-Oilcad  had  given  oflTence,  in  being 
the  only  place  whose  inhabitants  assembled 
not  with  tho  other  Hebrews  in  Mizpeh,  to 
take  the  outh  not  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marria^'c  to  the  Benjamites.  In  conse- 
quence, all  its  population  was  slain,  except 
four  hmiilred  young  virgins,  who  were  given 
t')  the  survivors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Tliis  number  *  sufficed  tliem  not.'  Another 
opportunity  was  therefore  seized.  There 
was  a  religious  feast  in  Shiloh ;  and,  when 
its  daughters  came  out  to  dance,  there  rushed 
on  theiu,  from  an  ambush  placed  in  the 
iieighbouriug  vineyards,  young  Benjamites, 
\\  ho  #ira|fbt  every  man  his  wife.  'And  the 
rliiltfimi  of  Benjamin  returned  unto  their 
itheritonce,  aiul ' Xiepaircd  the  cities,  and 
dwv'lt  in  them*  (Jtidg.  xx.  xxi.). 

The  hatred  which  these  civil  wars  engcn- 
^^'^•.d  must,  in  process  of  time,  have  sub- 
fidod;  for  tho  first  king  of  Israel,  Saul,  was 
rhosen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though 
]:i>t  improbably  its  inconsiderable  size  had 
ii:i  influence  in  the  selection,  under  feel* 
i.igs  similar  to  tlioso  which  are  said  to 
Roiuate  the  College  of  Cardinals,  when  they 
I  il:.j  for  Pope  thut  one  of  their  body  whoso 
])ower  is  least,  and  wliose  prospect  of  life 
i.i  \vorst.  After  tlie  d<:atb  of  Saul,  the  Bcn- 
J;wnto3,   with   ten   other  tribes,    remained 


faithful  to  his  son  lahbosheth  (2  Sam.  iL  0), 
till  at  lengtli  David,  aided  by  the  Jodabites, 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  exclusiTe  soTe- 
relgnty  of  the  land.  In  the  sundering  of  the 
state  under  Behoboam  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  joining  that  of  Jndah, 
remained  true  to  tho  old  constitution,  and 
to  the  national  worship  (1  Kings  zii.  21). 
After  the  exile,  these  two  tribes  formed  tho 
root  of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  which  was 
founded  in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  1  ;  x.  9). 

BEREA  (O.  meaning  perhaps  fmit/ui),  a 
city  in  Macedonia,  lying  south  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  at  the  foot  of  Moont  Bennios,  where 
a  body  of  Jews  had  settled,  who  are  eulo- 
gised in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  *  in  that 
they  received  tlie  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  (Jewish)  Scriptorea 
daily,  whether  those  things  (Paul's  doctrine) 
were  so  (Acts  xvii.  10,  11, 13  ;  xx.  4). 

BEREAVE  (T.  to  rob,  depriix).  ^The 
Ilebrew  heart  was  not  more  rich  in  piety, 
than  it  was  in  domestic  affection.  Henc«, 
the  loss  of  relatives,  especially  of  children, 
was  keenly  felt  and  bitterly  deplored.  No 
literature  presents  such  touching  utterances 
as  tlie  Hebrew,  of  bereaved  family  tender- 
ness. We  cite  as  an  instance  the  words 
wliich  David  uttered  on  the  loss  of  his  re- 
bellions son:  —  *0  my  son  Absalom!  my 
son,  my  son  Absalom!  would  Ood  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !' 
(2  Sam.  XA'iii.  33 ;  see  also  Gen.  xlii.  30  ; 
xliii.  1-k).  It  has  been  well  remarked 
('Notes  and  Comments  on  Passages  of 
Scripture,*  by  John  Kentish,  p.  116),  that 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet 
with  formularies  of  expressions  that  were 
employed  by  tlie  Jews  at  seasons  of  bereave- 
ment and  grief  ( 1  Kings  xiii.  30.  Jer.  xxii. 
18).  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Amos  V.  10,  which  shows  also  that  the  be- 
wailing of  calamities  had,  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  degenerated  into  a 
sort  of  profession: — *  Wailing  shall  be  in 
all  streets;  and  tliey  shall  say  in  all  tlie 
highways,  Alas,  alas !  and  they  shall  call 
the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such  as 
are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing.'  — 
(Comp.  Jer.  ix.  18—22.) 

BERNICE  (G.),  tlie  eldest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  and,  at  first,  wifis  of  her 
uncle  Herod,  prince  of  Chalcis.  After  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  she  lived  in  a  very  sus- 
picious connection  with  her  own  brother, 
Agrippa  II.  the  last  king  of  the  Jews. 

Sho  formed  a  second  marriage  tie  with 
Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  but  was  soon  di- 
vorced. She  then  returned  to  her  brother. 
After  this,  she  became  mistress  to  Titus, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  The  first 
act  of  Titus,  on  assuming  the  purple,  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  beautiful  Bemice,  to 
whom  ho  was  fondly  attached,  because  he 
saw  thnt  his  connection  with  a  foreigner 
was  displeasing  to  tlie  Roman  senate  and 
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people.  Sncli  was  the  wamen  who  wis  with 
Agiippe,  when  the  latter  set  od  the  jadg- 
menC-seAt,  and  exclaimed  to  the  prisoner, 
who  pleaded  for  hia  life  before  him, — 
'  Almost  thou  persaadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian' (Aeta  zzT.  18,  23;  zxvL  30). 

BEBYL  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  ianketMh  (Exod.  xxviii.  20),  which 
appears  to  mean  the  chrjsolyte,  or  gold 
«tiine  (Ber.  xxi.  20).  Some  think  that  the 
term  fAoAAom, rendered '  onyx'  (Gen. ii.  12), 
was  the  berjl.  The  only  passage  in  which 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  beiyl  was  meant,  is 
KcT.  xxi.  20,  where  the  Greek  word  beryl 
pats  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  The  co- 
lours of  the  beryl  are  pale  greyish  green, 
and  blue  and  yellow,  of  various  shades ;  it 
has  also  been  found  rose  red,  and  it  some- 
times oecurs  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless. 

■The  topaswa*!!  stick  here  and  tbere^ 

And  lea-grocu  eolonred  beryl ; 
And  tnrkesa^  which  who  iMfM  to  bear 
Is  often  kept  from  peril.* 

Beryls,  also,  after  they  had  undergone  certain 
ceremonies,  were  accounted  effectual  as  talis- 
mans and  dharms. 

BESOM  is  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word 
which  denotes  to  drive,  throw,  and  specifically 
to  bnuh  away  with  violence  rubbish  or  dirt. 
Hence,  with  a  force  in  the  original  which 
can  be  Toy  imperfectly  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Jehorah  says  (Isa.  xiv.  23),  'I  will 
Fweep  it  (Babylon)  with  the  besom  of  de- 
ictraction:'  destruction  shall  so  accomplish 
it5  terrible  office,  as  to  leave  Babylon  like 
bu  empty  house,  wliich  has  been  thoroughly 
cleanited. 

BETHABARA  is  a  word  found  in  the 
common  version  of  John's  Gofix>el,  i.  28,  as 
the  name  of  the  place  where  John  baptized. 
Instead  of  Bethabara,  Griesbach,  supported 
by  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  the 
highest  anthority  among  the  modems,  has 
Beihaniat  Bethany.  The  former  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  to  the  latter  word  by 
Origen,  in  whose  time  Bethany  had  cease<l 
to  be  in  existenee  as  the  nama  of  the  place. 
As  Bethany  was  known  to  lie  near  Jerusa- 
lem, some  critics  seem  to  have  been  too 
easily  led  to  acquiesce  in  Bethabara ;  but 
there  may  have  been  two  places  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  Bethany ;  which  John  ap- 
pears to  intimate,  by  speaking  of  the  place 
where  the  Baptist  initiated  his  disciples,  as 
being  beyond,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jordan ;  while  the  more  celebrated  place 
lay  on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Not  im- 
probably the  original  name  of  tlie  spot  ^-us 
Bethabara  (Judg.  vii.  24),  —  the  place  of 
panage,  in  allusion  to  tlie  transit  which  the 
Israelites  here  effected  into  tho  lund  of  pro- 
mise. In  the  time  of  onr  Lord,  however, 
the  ancient  name  had  given  place  to  another, 
yet  one  of  kindred  meaning, — the  liou^c 
or  place  of  a  ship  or  boat  (so  the  word 
may  mean ;  see  another  signification  under 


Bkthaxt),  as  denoting  the  necessity  of  n 
ferry-boat  for  tlie  passage  of  the  river,  wliirh 
has  here  some  deptli  of  water.  Naiiuci  of 
places  may  easily  change  in  the  l:.p.  o 
of  many  centuries,  according  to  the  varvinj^ 
prominence  which  local  influences  or  histo- 
rical  associations  may  happen  to  obtain. 
If,  for  instance,  a  ferry  was  establislieil  near 
Bethabara,  on  tho  brink  of  the  rivrr,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  in  process  of  time,  iis 
rising  importance  might  throw  tlie  pi-i-cut 
town  into  tho  shade,  and  come  to  give  ntiinu 
to  the  district;  and  equally  how  its  didine, 
at  a  later  period,  should  cause  tliu  old  phico 
and  name  to  resume  their  ancient  ])OKition. 

Thero  is,  however,  something  connected 
with  this  spot  more  important  tbnn  a  nuwe. 
Here,  or  in  the  vicinity,  Joshua  passed  over 
into  Canaan;  and  here  tlie  Saviour  of  man- 
kind received  baptism  at  Uie  hands  of  John. 
These  are  two  events  which  must  throw 
around  the  place  associations  of  peculiar 
interest,  making  some  details  as  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  spot  very  desirable. 

Tradition  has  afforded  aid  in  determining 
the  exact  locality.  Every  year  do  tliousands 
visit  what  is  held  to  be  tlie  ancient  Betha- 
bara, for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  tlie 
Jordan,  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  Saviour's 
baptism.  It  is  true  that  tlierc  is  some  di- 
versity in  the  tradition:  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  one  spot,  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians another,  some  two  miles  hijrher  up 
tlie  river.  But  a  difference  of  this  kind  is 
here  of  no  great  importance ;  for  tho  general 
features  of  the  country  are  Uic  same ;  not  to 
say  that  the  evidence  preponderates  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former.  The  place,  then,  where 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks  hold  that  Jesus 
was  baptized  by  John,  lies  over  against  the 
great  and  formerly  fertile  plain  of  Jericho, 
tliree  miles  from  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
and  three  miles  and  a  half,  by  a  direct  course, 
from  the  Dend  Sea.  On  approaching  the 
spot  from  the  western  side,  the  traveller 
gradually  descends  from  one  stage  of  the 
plain  to  another,  till  he  comes  to  a  level 
covered  with  sand,  clny  predominating  to- 
wards tho  river,  where  he  soon  finds  liimself 
involved  in  a  thicket  of  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  l«)w  tangled  bushes,  which  render  the 
advance  somewhat  difficult.  The  banks 
of  tlie  river  arc  covered  with  a  luxuriant, 
crowded  forest  of  willows,  tamarisk!>,  olo.-.n- 
ders,  and  cone.  The  highest  of  these  do 
not  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five 
or  six  inrhes  in  diameter.  The  vlllow  (-i//- 
mix  castas)  is  heM  in  great  cstin^ation  by 
the  pilprimp,  who  prefer  it  for  staves,  which 
they  di])  in  the  river,  and  preserve  as  sacred 
niemoriuls.  The  reeds,  which  fonn  in  nu'-ny 
places  an  impenetrable  miry  thickit,  are 
carried  away  to  be  used  in  thatching  rot- 
tttgc?.  This  vcidnnt  canopy  of  foliage, 
and  the  luxurioul  unvlcrfstovivii  U  t«v\^  *3^\ 
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branliwood,  entirely  conceal  the  rivir  from 
the  view,  until  you  reach  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  hanks  are  quite 
ftill,  and  are  occaslonnlly  overflowed.  The 
river,  at  the  spot  where  Bethany  may  have 
■tood,  is  then  from  thirty- five  to  forty  yards 
broad.  It  sweeps  aloi  g  with  a  rapid  turbid 
ourrent;  the  water  being  discoloured,  and  of 
a  clayey  hue,  not  nnlike  that  of  the  Nile ; 
and,  though  muddy,  yet  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  It  is  far  from  being  shallow.  Per- 
sons bathing  find  themselves  beyond  their 
deptli,  soon  after  leaving  the  shore,  and 
are  carried  rapidly  down  ihe  stn»r.ni  by  the 
strength  of  the  current.  Though  fonlahle 
at  other  points  and  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  miracle  wouM  be  no  liss  nece.«s!iry 
now  tlian  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  enable 
an  immense  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  together  with  flocks  and  herds,  to 
cross  unprovided  with  boats.  Some  spots 
covered  with  sand  afi*ord  facilities  as  for 
bathing,  fo  ft)r  baptizing ;  in  others,  the  pre- 
Talence  of  soft  deep  clay  yields  under  the 
tread. 

BKTHANY  is  a  Hebrew  comprumd,  de- 
noting, according  to  Wiiirr,  '  liouse  of  dates,' 
that  is,  a  spot  where  pahn-lrtcs  grew.    The 
place,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Scripturr.l  student  from  hRYingbecn  ihrj  nvn- 
ilenoe  of  Lazarus  and  his  sifters,  and  th6 
last  earthly  spot  louclied  by  the  feet  of  the 
risen  Josus,  lay  a  little  less  llian  two  miles 
and  fifteen  furlongs    t^John   xi.    IH'),  east- 
south-east  from   .Terusalcni,   in    a   shall«»w 
"Waily,  or  vale,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  on  the  road  from  Jcni- 
salcm  to  Jericho.     In  this  village,  our  Lord 
found  the  solace  and  endearments  of  friend- 
ship in  the  bosom  of  the  family  of  Lazimis, 
which  was  obviously  possessed  of  conside- 
rable  substance   (Matt.   xxi.  17;   xxvi.   0. 
Mark  xi.  1,  12.    Luke  xix.  20).     No  place 
was  njore  appropriate  than  Bethany  to  he  the 
spot  whence  tlie  Redeemer  should  ascend  to 
his  Father  (Luke  xxiv.  50) ;  for  here  his  per- 
son was  well  known,  and  here  were  friends 
who  would  naturally  wish  to  see  with  tlieir 
own  eyes  the  last  traces  of  their  Lord. 

Bethany  has  been  smitten  with  that  gene- 
ral appearance  of  desolation  which  now  cha- 
racterises much  of  ralestiue.  It  is  a  poor 
village,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
having  its  precincts  adorned  by  lig  and 
olive  trees.  In  tlic  walls  of  a  few  of  tlio 
houses  there  arc  marks  of  antiquity.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  is  a  ruined  tower, 
built  of  large  square  stones,  which  the 
Mohammedan  villagers  declare  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  Lazarus.  His  tomb  is  als^o 
shown  at  some  distance  north  of  the  town, 
on  the  edge  of  tlic  village.  Of  this  which  is 
most  probably  a  natural  cave,  remodelled 
by  human  labour.  Dr.  Robinson  rather 
abruptly  declares,  that  'there  is  not  the 
tJiffhtcst  prohalnVity  ot  its  ever  having  been 


the  tomb  of  Laiaras.'  Dr.  Olin,  with  i 
cantion,  if  not  with  more  Jndgmeiit,  ii 
strongly  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  tradi- 
tion which  fixes  the  tomb  of  Lazanis  in  this 
spot  The  entrance  to  the  ca^e  is  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  two  fset  wide 
in  limestone  rock;  fh>m  which  a  descent 
is  made,  by  twenty-seven  stone  steps,  into  a 
dark  room  about  nine  feet  square.  In  its 
sides  are  four  niches  for  the  reception  of 
bodies,  and  there  is  one  fraetnred  sarcopha- 
gus, lliree  more  steps  lead  through  an 
excavated  passage  into  an  arched  ehamber. 
eight  feet  square  by  nine  in  height  This 
resembles  an  ancient  Jewish  tomb  in  form 
and  construction. 


BETBAirr. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  ancieu: 
Bethany,  though  the  name  is  no  longer 
used;  that  which  it  now  bears,  el-Aziriyeh, 
being  tlie  Arabic  form  of  Laxarus.  The 
crypt  of  Lazanis  in  Bethany  was  still  shown 
in  A.D.  3;33.  A  church  was  built  over  ii 
in  tlie  fourth  century.  In  the  tweUOi  cen 
tur>'  it  became  the  site  of  a  very  importan: 
monastic  establishment  In  1484,  A.D.  thi- 
church  over  the  sepulchre  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. Since  then,  Bethany  has  continu- 
ally and  invariably  gone  to  decay.  In  John 
i.  2%  Bethany,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, should  be  read,  instead  of  Bethabarc. 
This  Bethany  was  a  second  place  of  th..' 
name,  and  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

BETH-AVEN  (H.  city  of  idols),  a  town 
which  was  anciently  well  known,  as  it  served 
as  a  point  for  distinguishing  other  places 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5)  lying  between  Ai  and  Mich- 
mash,  in  the  teritory  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  vii. 
2 ;  xviii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  Jerome  and  the 
Tahuud  held  it  to  l>e  the  same  as  Bethel,  froi.i 
which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  in  Josh, 
vii.  2.  The  high  waste  land  which  lay  betwei  n 
Beth-aven  and  Jericho  was  termed  'tl;-' 
wilderness  of  Betli-aven*  (Josh,  xviii.  12). 
To  this  place  the  battle  extended  when  th;? 
Lord  rescued  Israel  by  the  hand  of  thy 
heroic  Jonathan  (1   Sam.  xi?,    28).    The 
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l»!ace  berune,  at  a  later  period,  notoriout  for 
•lianiefil  idolatry  (Hoi.  It.  15;  x.  5);  on 
whiili  arco  lut  it  may  have  received  tlie 
na:»**  bv  whicli  we  have  spoken  of  it 

BLTllfiL  (II.  hoMte  vf  God)  rcceired 
iti  njiiue  firoia  tlie  solemn  impreEbione 
iii:ide  on  the  zuiiid  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
wiio,  on  Lij  jomuey  from  Beer-sheba  to 
Ilirun,  had  by  night  a  drcarn,  in  which  he 
in  related  to  have  been  favoured  with  such 
special  marks  of  the  divine  favour,  that, 
Then  he  awoke,  he  exclaimed,  *  Surely  the 
Lord  is  in  this  plane,  and  I  knew  it  not :  — 
how  dreauiful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
ochcr  but  the  hou$e  of  God,  and  this  is  tlie 
g  lie  uf  heaven/  The  place  was  originally 
i.iiU->l  Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  lU,  9eq.).  Before 
Ja<-(ib  hud  his  vision  here,  Abraham  lirst 
liitclied  his  tent  in  Palestine,  on  the  high 
f^rciuud  eastward  ot  tliis  8iK>t  (Gen.  xii.  b), 
which  is  still  one  of  the  fmcst  tracts  for 
pastnraga  in  the  whole  land.  The  narrative 
regarding  Abraham  terms  the  place  Bethel, 
loug  before  that  name  was  given;  which 
shows  that  that  narrative  was  composed  at 
a  period  which,  in  relatiou  to  the  date  of  its 
events,  mast  be  denominated  late,  and  that 
a  strict  regard  to  chronology  is  not  nuiver- 
ially  obaerred  by  the  sacred  writers. 

Bethel  waa  distinguished  as  tlie  centre 
of  one  of  those  petty  Onnaanite  kingdoms, 
which  OGcapied  the  country  prior  to  the 
Hebrew  conqueit  (Jonh.  xii.  10).  On  tlie 
invasion  of  the  Israelites,  it  was  captured, 
ilirough  a  fraud,  by  '  llie  house  of  Joseph' 
(Judg.  i.  2*2),  after  it  had  been  given  by 
Ji-ahna  to  the  Be^jamites  (Josh,  xviii.  2'^; 
xiL  0).  As  Bethel  hod  around  it  tlie  vene- 
rable associations  of  a  religious  antiquity, 
so  the  ark  remained  there  for  a  long  period 
(Judg.  XX.  IH,  2d,»eq.  1  Sam.  x.d);  and  for 
ill?  same  reasons  Samuel  repaired  thither 
ouce  a  year  to  administer  justice  (1  Sum. 
vii.  l(i).  At  a  later  period,  BeUiel  formed 
a  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  Jero- 
boam, wisely  for  his  own  evil  purposes, 
rhoM  this  sacred  place  wherein  to  set  up 
one  nf  his  golden  calves  (1  Kings  xii. 
•^.i,  '2')).  Thuis  a  spot  which  even  Abraham 
liul  consecrated  to  monoUieisni,  became 
degratlcd  to  tlie  vile  and  ruinous  pnr|)Oijes 
of  irloldtry.  On  this  account  the  prophets 
speak  in  terms  '>f  great  reproach  against 
the  city  (Amos  iii.  U,  15;  vii.  10);  and 
Hosea,  with  a  play  of  wordt:,  designates 
Beth -el,  Beth-aveu ;  tliat  is,  in  allusion  to  its 
idol-worship,  '  house  of  vanity,'  or  nothing- 
ness (Hos.  X.  5;  comp.  iv.  15).  Its  idola- 
trous altar  and  grove  were  destroyed  by 
Joaiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  se^.).  The  place 
was  inhabited  by  the  Jews  on  tlieir  return 
from  captivity,  and  belonged  to  the  descen- 
dant:* of  Bei\jamin  (Ezra  IL  28.  Nch. 
Tii.  32). 

Bobinson  finda  Bethel  in  the  modem 
Bcitio,  stating  that  the  Arabic  in  for  ilic 


Hebrew  el  is  not  an  unusual  change.  The 
ruins,  which  he  was  the  iirst  to  identify,  ari* 
exienaivc,  covering  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres.  They  coiisiMt  of  very  many  founJu- 
tious,  and  half-stumling  wIiIls  of  houses, 
and  other  buildings.  He  found  here  two 
living  springs  of  good  water  in  a  grass-plat. 
Beitin,  or  Bethel,  lies  tlirce  hours  forty-live 
minutes  almost  due  north  from  JenisHlem. 
The  name  has  been  preser\'ed  solely  among 
tlie  common  people.  The  monks  appear 
for  centuries  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
existence,  anrl  liave  assigned  to  Bethel  a 
location  much  farther  to  the  north.  In  thn 
New  Testament,  Bethel  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  still  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Jo- 
sephus.  It  was  captured  by  Vespasian 
(Antiq.  xiii.  1,  3.  Jewish  War,  iv.  9.  0). 
Kusehius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small 
villoge  in  their  day.  This  is  the  last  notice 
of  Bethel,  as  an  inhabited  place,  till  its 
name  and  site  were,  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  discovered  among  the  natives  by 
Protestant  missionaries  resident  in  Jerusa- 
lem; after  which  it  was  visited  by  I)r. 
Bobinson  and  some  fellow-travellers. 

BETIIE8DA  (H.  house  qf  mercy),  tlie 
name  being  given  in  allusion  to  the  alleged 
healing  power  of  the  place ;  a  pool  which  is 
described,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  being 
near  tlic  sheep  (gate),  and  as  having  five 
porches.  In  these  porches  lay  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseased  persona,  waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  water,  under  the  impression 
that  whoever  was  so  happy  as  to  be  tlie  lust 
to  step  in  after  its  troubling  was  made 
whole,  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Here  it 
was  that  Jesus  bade  the  paralytic  take  up  his 
couch  and  walk  (John  v.  2,  srq,).  The 
water,  which  is  described  by  Kusebius  as 
being  exceedingly  red,  may  have  been  some- 
what of  a  mineral  kind,  and,  if  it  possessed 
any  tiling  of  a  curative  power,  may,  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, excited  by  the  popular  notion,  have 
sufTiccd  to  cau!?e  the  wonders  which  it  was 
l»eliuved  to  produce.  These  eliecls  were,  after 
the  Jewi.^ih  manner  of  thinking,  ascribed  to 
some  hpeeiul  agency  by  the  |)opiiIar  mind. 
As,  however,  ih«>re  does  not  now  appear  to  be 
any  niiMlii-inal  virtue  in  tlie  water  itself,  and 
OS  its  eflicAcy  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  tlie  iirst  persuu  who  btepped  in,  tlie  chief 
influence  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
imagination. 

A  difl'erence  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
the  place  which  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
being  the  anirieut  Bethesda.  Some  have 
identified  it  with  a  deep  pool  north  of  tlio 
Temple,  wliioh  Ilobinson  disapproves,  and  is 
inclineil  to  prefer  what  is  called  'the  Foun* 
tain  of  the  Virgin,*  that  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  llie  valley  of  Jchoshaphat.  The 
cavity  of  this  fountain  is  deep,  and  is  wholly 
excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock.  To  enter  it, 
one    descends  tiibt,    slxvecu  «\!ei^*.    ^\«:vw 
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comes  a  leTel  place  of  twelve  feet,  and  then 
ten  steps  mure  lea«l  to  the  water.  The 
bosiu  itself  is  perhaps  fifteen  feet  long  by 
live  or  six  wide;  tltc  height  is  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet.  The  bottom  is  strewed 
witli  small  stones.  The  water  flows  off  by 
a  low  passage,  leading  under  the  monntain 
to  Siloam.  Down  tliis  channel,  which  is 
1750  feet  long,  Robinson  had  the  enterprise 
and  patience  to  make  his  way.  A  popular 
unpression  prevails,  that  the  water  is  irre- 
gular in  its  flow;  which  Robinson  ascer- 
tained to  be  tlie  fact.  *  As  we  were  prepar- 
ing' —  he  says  (vol.  i.  50C)  — *  to  measure  the 
basin,  and  explore  the  passage,  my  compa- 
nion was  standing  on  the  lower  step,  near 
the  water,  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  and  tlie 
other  on  a  loose  stone  lying  in  the  basin. 
All  at  once  he  perceived  the  water  coming 
into  his  shoe,  and,  supposing  the  stone  had 
rolled,  he  withdrew  his  foot  to  the  step; 
which,  however,  was  now  covered  with  water. 
This  excited  our  curiosity,  and  we  now  per- 
ceived the  water  rapidly  bubbling  up  from 
under  tlie  lower  step.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  it  had  risen  in  the  basin  nearly  or 
quite  a  foot ;  and  one  could  hear  it  gurgling 
off  tlirough  the  interior  passage.  In  ten 
minutes  more  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  the 
water  in  tlie  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its 
former  level.  Thrusting  my  staff  in  under 
the  lower  step  whence  the  water  appeared  to 
come,  I  found  that  there  was  a  large  hollow 
space.'  From  a  woman  who  came  to  wash 
at  the  fountain,  he  learned  that  the  flow- 
ing of  the  water  occurs  at  irregular  inter* 
vols ;  sometimes  two  or  tliree  times  a  day, 
and  sometimes,  in  summer,  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  She  said,  she  had  seen  the 
fountain  dry,  and  men  and  flocks  dependent 
upon  it,  gathered  around  suffering  from 
thirst:  when  all  at  once  tlic  water  would 
begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and 
(as  she  asserted)  from  the  bottom  in  the  in- 
terior part,  and  flow  off  in  a  copious  stream. 
Olin  (ii.  148,  teq.)  confinns  these  state- 
ments. He  further  says,  tliat  tlie  rise  is 
not  periodical ;  that  it  is  sudden,  and  some- 
times amounts  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
flowing  in  with  a  strong  current:  he  also 
heard  that  the  rise  is  more  frequent  in  spring 
than  at  other  seasons.  With  a  natural  pro- 
pensity to  assign  some  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  water,  the  Hebrew  result  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  tlie  alleged 
agency  of  an  angel,  the  people  of  the  country 
now  say,  that  a  great  dragon  lies  within  the 
fountaib:  when  he  is  awake,  he  fctops  the 
water ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  a  woman's  visiting  tliis 
pool,  for  the  purpose  of  washing.  The 
name  *  Fountain  of  tlie  Virgin,'  by  which  it 
U  known  among  the  Latins,  it  is  said  to  owe 
to  the  fact,  that  ftfary  was  wont  to  wash 
here  tl\e  linen  of  her  son  when  yet  an  in- 
fujt,    Tho  place  ia  designated  by  the  Arabs, 


*  The  Fonntain  of  the  Stairs,'  in  allaiion 
to  the  long  flight  of  steps  ij  which  joa 
descend  to  the  water.  This  pool  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  'the  dragon 
well'  (Neh.  il.  13),  and  *  the  king's  pool' 
(Neh.  ii.  14).  It  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam,  to  distingaiah  it 
from  anotiier  source,  which  generally  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  which 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down 
the  valley.  The  lower  and  the  npper  pool 
seem  to  be  connected  with  a  third  (artifi- 
cial) fountain,  under  the  haram  or  mosque 
(anciently  the  temple),  which  exists  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock  at  the  depth  of  some  eighty 
feet ;  agreeably  with  what  Tacitos  reports  of 
'  a  perennial  fonntain,  in  the  mountains 
which  are  excavated  below  the  earth'  — 
(Hist  V.  12).  Aristasas  also  informs  ns, 
that  the  supply  of  water  was  nnftdling,  in- 
asmuch as  there  was  an  abundant  natu- 
ral fountain  flowing  in  the  interior,  and 
reservoirs  of  admirable  constraction  under 
ground,  with  pipes  and  conduits,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  to  rarioos  parts  of  the 
temple,  and  agam  conducted  ofil  Pococke 
asserts,  that  the  water  which  soppliea  in 
succession  these  three  fountains  is  brought 
by  a  subterranean  and  submontane  channel, 
cut  by  Hezekiah  firom  a  source  that  exists, 
though  concealed  since  the  days  of  that 
monarch,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Jorasa- 
lem.  This  sutement  finds  support  flxmi 
2  Chron.  xxxiL  3,  4,  80 ;  and  Robinson  was 
informed,  that  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  under  the  mosque,  *  a  door  closed  on 
the  other  side,  leading  no  one  knew  whither' 
(p.  500).  Olin  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
from  the  fountain  of  Gihon  on  the  western 
side  of  tlie  city,  that  these  three  pools  were 
supplied ;  Oius  making  Gihon,  whose  exact 
situation  is  not  known,  the  only  source  of  liv- 
ing water  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  for  the  brook 
Cedron  was  only  a  water-torrent,  that  was 
dry  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  it  must  tmd  to 
enhance  our  estimate  of  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  the  ancient  Israelites,  in  partly 
co-operating  with  nature,  and  partly  con- 
tending successfully  against  its  parsimony, 
to  supply,  by  an  immense  and  very  operose 
water-system,  the  prime  necessary  of  life 
both  to  man  and  beast,  and  which  had  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  owing 
to  tlie  requirements  of  their  religion  and  their 
rocky  soil,  a  peculiar  and  immeasurable ralne. 
The  agreement  of  the  facts  now  mentioned, 
which  concern  the  pool  of  Bethesda  itself, 
with  statements  and  implications  found  in 
the  Gospel,  must  be  too  obvious  to  the 
attentive  reader  to  require  comment;  and 
surely  he  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
narratives  which,  not  in  one  but  in  many 
cases,  can  endure  such  a  test  as  this,  must 
have  had  reality — actoal  facts  and  •ctnal 
life  —  for  their  basis. 
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BETH-HORON  (H.  JUwte  of  wrath)  is 
the  Dame  of  two  places,  or  of  a  doable  city, 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon,  lying  between 
Nicopolis  and  Jemsalem,  near  the  borders 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  which  belonged 
to  tlie  tribe  of  Jbphraim.  In  Josh.  xxi.  22, 
it  appears  as  a  Leriie  city.  It  was  an  im- 
portant militazy  post,  oommandiug  the  en- 
trance into  Southern  Palestine.  Both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon,  therefore,  were 
fortified  by  Solomon  (2  Chroo.  viii.  5).  In 
1  Kings  is.  17,  Beth-horon  the  Nether  only 
is  mentioned  as  haTing  been  so  fortified ; 
but  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the  npper 
town  was  not  also  fortified  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  person.  Tet  even  less 
pointed  than  this  are  generally  what  are 
railed  by  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  reve- 
tion,  the  descrepancies  and  contradictions 
in  the  Gospel  narratives.  Bobinson  went 
from  Lydda,  over  the  Lower  Beth-horon.  We 
cite  hid  words :  — *  We  came  to  a  village  on  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  called  Beit  Ur  et-ToliU 
(the  lower).  It  is  small;  but  the  founda- 
tions of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient 
site,  doubtless  the  Nether  Beth-horon  of  the 
Old  Testament  This  place  is  separated 
from  the  ibot  of  the  high  mountain  by  a 
Wady.'  This  he  crossed,  and  then  began 
a  long  and  strep  ascent,  which  is  also  very 
rocky  and  Ton|^  The  rock  has  been  cut 
away  in  many  places,  and  the  path  formed 
into  stepSy  showing  that  this  is  an  ancient 
road.  On  the  summit  of  a  promontory  stands 
the  village  Beit  Ur  el-Foka  (the  upper),  on 
tlie  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side.  The  village  is  small,  but 
exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Between  the  two  places  was  a  pass 
down  whidi  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  who  made  war  upon  Gideon  (Josh. 
X.  1 — 1 1 ).  By  the  same  road  was  the  aposUe 
Paul  conducted  from  Jerusalem  to  Ciesarea 
(Actsxziii.  31, 32).  In  ancient  times,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  day,  the  great  road  of  com- 
munication between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea- 
coast  was  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon.  From 
the  roof  of  a  house,  Robinson  saw  a  beautiful 
plain,  extending  from  Beit  Ur  and  Ramlch ; 
which  runs  out,  west  by  north,  through  a 
tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends  off  south-west 
through  the  great  western  plain.  lie  also 
saw,  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  skirts 
the  valley  on  the  south,  a  small  village,  on 
the  west-south-west,  called  Yolo,  which  he 
eonsidered  the  ancient  Ajalon.  A  broad 
Wady,  on  the  south  of  it,  he  holds  to  be  the 
Talley  of  Ajalon,  renowned  in  the  histoiy  of 
Joshua^ 

BETHLEHEM  (H.  houu  qf  bread)  is  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind;  which,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulnn  (Josh 
six.  Id),  was  denominated  Bethlehem -J  udoh 
(Bath  i.  9),  or '  B.  in  the  land  of  Judah. 


(Matt  ii.  0) ;  or,  again,  *  B.  of  Jndea'  (Matt, 
ii.  5).  Its  ancient  name  was  Epbrath  (Gen. 
XXXV.  19).  At  a  later  period  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  names  were  united,  fonning 
*  BethlehemEphratoh*  (Micah  V.  2).  Itliiy 
two  hours' joamey  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  on  the  declivity  of  a  con- 
siderable ridge  of  hills.  To  its  fertility  it  was 
indebted  for  its  name,*  bread-city.'  Tlie  name 
Kphrath,  which  may  at  first  have  belouged 
to  the  district  in  which  the  place  stood,  has 
something  of  the  same  imi>ort,  meaning 
either  a  fruitful  land,  or  sweet  water.  That 
the  water  of  Bethlehem  had  superior  quali- 
ties, appears  from  the  longing  of  David  for 
a  draught  from  one  of  its  wells  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15),  and  from  the  fact  that  an  aqueduct 
began  at  Bethlehem  and  ran  to  Jeruflulem, 
which  exists  at  the  present  day, — one  among 
several  proofs  that  the  Hebrews  were  capa- 
ble of  constructing  great  works,  and  spared 
no  labour  to  distribute  over  the  land  water,' 
the  sole  natural  requisite  to  cover  it  with 
abundance  and  beauty.  Among  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  town,  its  chief  is,  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  national  hero,  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  Hence  it  was  honoured 
vrith  the  title  of  *  city  of  David '  (Luke  ii.  4). 
As  being  the  native  town  of  that  monarch, 
it  became,  at  a  later  period,  the  object  and 
centre  of  the  political  and  Messianic  feelings 
entertained  by  tlie  Jews,  who  expected  that 
from  it  a  second  David  would  come  forth  to 
retrieve  the  sinking  fortimes  of  the  nation 
(Micahv.  2).  The  place  was  in  itself  incon- 
siderable, but  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  as 
one  of  his  'cities  for  defence  in  Judoh,'  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  sort  of  outpost  to 
the  capital  (2  Chron.  xi.  0).  Its  highest  dis- 
tinction is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  tho 
birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  Joseph  and 
Mary,  wliile  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  were  led, 
in  consequence  of  a  census  commanded  by 
Augustus  Cesar,  to  repair  to  Bctlileheni, '  be- 
cause they  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David'  (Luke  ii.  1 — 7;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  0). 

The  present  name  of  Bethlehem  is  Beit 
Lahin.  The  first  appearance  of  the  now 
small  place  is  very  striking.  The  environs 
are  beautiful;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  cultivated.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good 
tillage  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though 
the  best  is  perhaps  about  this  ancient  town. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  it  is  encumbered  with 
rocks ;  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered 
to  a  considerable  distance  with  figs,  olives, 
pomegranates,  and  vineyards.  A  deep  valley 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  which  is 
overlooked  by  the  road  leading  to  Jerusa- 
lem, iiresents  a  scene  of  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance unrivalled  in  Palestine.  The  steep  hill 
sides  by  which  it  is  bounded  are  terraced 
with  great  labour  and  care,  and  covered  with 
fine  fruit  trees.  This  delicious  spot  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  o!  the  \iVSl  coun\rj  Vn.  i^^ 
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proBperoas  dajs  of  the  Jewish  stAte,  and  of 
what  it  xniprht  once  more  become  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  good  government,  and  of 
an  industrious  civiliscMl  population.  It  is 
only  under  the  walls  of  considerable  towns 
that  agriculture  is  now  practicable.  Within 
two  milen  of  Bethlehem,  fields  are  permitted 
to  lie  waste,  which  once  rewarded  the  la- 
bour of  a  numerous  peasantry;  but  it  is 
at  present  useless  to  till  them,  for  the  Be- 
douins,  who  are  always  in  the  vicinity,  seize 
the  fruit  and  com  even  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  The  incursion  of  a  single  night 
is  often  sufficient  to  carry  away  or  destroy 
the  entire  products  of  a  year's  industry. 
Even  in  broad  day  these  barbarians  do  not 
hesitate  to  drive  their  beasts  through  fields  of 
wheat  under  the  owner's  eye,  and  tliey  graze 
their  animals  upon  them  without  scruple. 
Under  such  circumstances,  tlie  inhabitants, 
turning  their  attention  from  agriculture,  moke 
crosses,  carve  ornaments,  and  manufacture 
beaiU  and  other  trinkets  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  of  the  wood  and  kernel  of  the  olives  that 
grow  in  and  about  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
which  they  sell  to  pilgrims,  or  sapply  to  the 
bazaars  in  Jerusalem. 

The  environs  of  this  town  bring  to  mind 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Buth 
gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  after  his  reap- 
ers ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  call  up,  even  now,  the  trans- 
oetions  narrated  in  the  Bible.  But  in  the 
thong}) t  that  this  is  Hie  spot  where  Jesus 
tlie  Redeemer  was  bom,  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  the  place  without  deep  emotion. 
\Vh:it  a  mi^'hty  influence  for  good  has  gone 
fortli  fn)m  this  little  spot  upon  the  human 
race,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  I  Change 
has  indeed  been  busy  at  work  here :  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  earth  has  re- 
newed her  carpet  of  verdure,  and  seen  it 
again  decay.  Yet  the  Hkics,  tlie  fields,  the 
rocks,  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  aroimd,  re- 
main uTichHnged,  and  are  still  tlie  same  as 
when  the  glory  of  the  I.onl  shone  about  tlie 
shepherdfl,  and  the  song  of  a  multitude  of 
tli^-^  licuvruly  host  resounded  among  the  hills, 
proclaim iiig  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  enrtli  peace,  good  will  toward  men' 
(Lukeii.  8— U). 

*  What  sudden  blue  of  ftong 

Spreads  o'er  t)i«  expanse  of  beeven  I 
In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along, 

Th(f  angelic  ni/rnal  given  — 
"Glory  to  Cod  I "  from  yonder  central  fire 
Hows  out  the  echoing  lay  beyond  the  starry  quire. 

•  Like  circles  widening  ronnd 

ITpon  a  doar  blue  river, 
Orb  afti^r  orb,  t\w  wondrous  sound 
Is  cohood  on  for  ercr : 
"Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  be  peace. 
And  lore  towards  men  of  love^  salvation,  and 
release." ' 

The  convent  of  the  nativity,  which  covers 
tlie  spot  where  it  is  believed  our  blessed 
Lord  was  bora,  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
md  of  the  town,  tmd  h  by  far  the  most  cou- 


spicnons  object  which  it  eontaini.    It  is  a 
very  extensive  stone  edifice,  irregular  in  i*.d 
plan,  from  having  been  oonstmeted  a  piece 
at  a  time,  and  at  different  eras.    The  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  strong  fortress.    It 
contains  two  small  chapels ;  one  used  by  the 
Greek,  the  other  by  the  Armenian,  Chris- 
tians.    The  grotto  in  which  Jesns  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  is  under  the  Greek  cha- 
pel, the  descent  into  which  is  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps.    This,  the  ancient  stable,  is  a 
long,   narrow,  and  rather  low  room;  the 
original  features  of  which  are  qnite  con- 
cealed by  marbles,  embroidered  hangingfs, 
gold  lamps,  and  other  decorations.      The 
grotto,  twelve  paces  long  by  fonr  broad,  con- 
tains three  principal  altars.    Under  the  first, 
upon  the  marble  floor,  the  precise  spot  of 
the  nativity  is  marked  by  a  large  star,  made 
of  silver  and  precious  stones.     The  follow- 
ing inscription  forms  a  cirola  annmd  the 
star :   *  Hie  de  Vir^ne  Maria  JeMtu  CkriUus 
natvi  ett*  —  *  Here  Jesns  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Vurgin  Mary.'    Golden  lamps  oontiimally 
bom  over  this  saored  spot    Abo?«  it  is  a 
msrble  table,  with  the  nsoal  deeorations  of 
an  altar  in  a  catholic  ehorch.   Hers  the  pil- 
grims prostrate  themselves,  oifiaring  op  their 
prayers,  and  kissmg  the  star  and  U10  pafe- 
ment  around  it    At  the  distanet  of  aboat 
twenty  feet  from  the  star  is  a  block  of  white 
marble,  hollowed  out  in  propor  form,  reptc- 
senting  the  manger  where  the  infimt  Jeeos 
was  first  cradled.    Opposite  to  it  it  tn  sltsr 
dedicated  to  the  magi,  or  wise  men,  from  the 
East    Thirty- two  splendid  lampe  illimiinats 
this  gorgeous  chapel. 


cnoTTo  or  the  xatititt. 


These  momorials'excite  deep  reverence  on 
the  part  of  visitors,  but  appear  to  hare  no 
good  and  deep  influence  on  the  attendants. 
'As  worshippers  ascended  the  stairs  to  finish 
their  devotions  in  the  church,  they  received 
the  sacrament  from  a  priest  who  was  seated 
at  the  top  with  a  basket  of  brend.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  wfth  a  careleaRieBs 
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■nd  iireTiPKiice  quite  Bhookingtopionfl  foel- 
mg.  The  priest,  while  in  the  act  of  piving 
tlie  sacred  sjmbol,  conversed  with  the  coni- 
monicftnls  in  a  jovial  style,  laughinf?  im- 
ujoderatirlr,  and  occasionally  aluppinp  them 
on  the  back.  These  people  would  think  it 
an  uupardonable  offence  to  wear  tlieir  shoes 
ill  the  Rmito  where  ihcyhnd  just  now  kissed 
ihe  tnulitionary  and  doubtful  relics  of  ihe 
iiaiiviry;  but  they  partook  of  the  iinqucs- 
tionalile  memorials  of  the  death  of  the  Re- 
rleemer  witli  an  air  of  profane  indifference.  — 
VOlind  Travels,  ii.  97.) 


^M 
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BSTBLEBBH. 

Two  other  ipots  near  Bethlehem  are  point- 
ed ont  ai  those  where  our  Lord  wu4  born. 
Their  respective  claims  mast  ever  remain  in 
doubt  Bobinson,  with  somewhat  too  sweep- 
ing a  method  of  dealing  with  local  traditions, 
decides  positively  sgainst  the  claims  of  tlio 
place,  whidi  has  received  the  sanrtiou  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  preciHo  spot 
nf  groimd  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment. 
Enongfa  that  we  know  that  this  is  the  Beth- 
lehem where  the  Lord  Jesus  came  into  a 
world  which  he  was  commissioned  to  save. 
Fnr  lhi'«,  if  not  for  the  now  sacred  lorali- 
tifo,  we  have  saflieient  guarantees.  Tradition 
ha^  n<*ver  lost  sight  of  Bethlehem;  and  in 
almost  every  eentury,  since  the  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  visited  and 
mentinncd  by  writers  and  travellers.  But 
we  confess  that  the  balance  of  evidence  ap- 
pears to  ns  to  incline  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  actual  *  Church  of  the  Nativity.'  A  con- 
viction in  its  favour  certainly  obtained  cur- 
rency at  a  very  early  period,  leading  to  the 
cr^n'ion  of  the  bnilding,  and  to  the  cstab- 
lishmeut of  a  monastery  here.  The  scliction 
of  the  spot  by  Jeromai  as  a  place  of  lYireat, 


meditation.  r.nd  study,  niny  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  hit  opinion?  He  died  hcri-, 
early  in  the  llfth  c«-niun-.  The  churrh  itself 
was  built  alioiit  a  crntury  earlier,  by  the 
J:mprcs«i  IlcU'nn,  who  visited  Palesfii'if  in 
person,  and  cannot  be  siipposetl  to  hnve 
been  carelp'^s  in  searcliing  ont  lh»»  holy 
places  on  which  nhc  made  Buch  <o».tly  iivf' 
ti(»ns:  nor  i^^  it  perhaps  rrt'dible  thni  i)ie 
scene  of  an  event  so  dppplv  in  hm  est  in-.:. 
should  have  bien  lost  Ki;jrlit  of  by  \\w  nu 
tivo.^.  To  Ihe  di>ciples  the  phiee  wli-i. 
their  Master  wii-*  hum  inu-it  Imve  b.-.  n  m, 
objc'^t  of  peciiliiir  iiitPn*sf.  We  ni:iy  Mip- 
pose  also,  that  the  n>f)rhiT  ami  brethi.n  oi 
our  Lord  would  frequenily  visii,  and  puiiit 
ont  to  others  a  spot  so  hullo  wed  in  tiii.i 
domcMic  niston-.  Kaeh  «nrceedin}^  f:riii  ni- 
tion  of  Christians  would  foel  a  rleep  inteii'-f 
in  the  Hubjeri,  and  would  l»e  led,  liy  th.> 
strong  impuHes  of  hniiHui  natiiri',  iij\ii\v, 
nnd  pr»*M*n'e  wiih  peculiar  veneratirm.  il.e 
Fcene  of  an  event  possefisinjj  pennuurni  and 
inciilnilable  iniprtrtnnoe. 

BETIIPMAGK  (II.  j\,i  f:JantnfioN).  a  vil- 
laj^c  or  hamlet  lyinj:  on  Slomu  Olivet,  soni.- 
what  more  thnn  two  mile<  fromJeni^ahi.i, 
mentioned  cursorily  as  the  spot  near  whiri,. 
and  probably  to  which,  our  Lord,  in  hi-*  hi^t 
journey  to  Jern>-alem,  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
ples to  procure  the  colt  on  which  he  roile 
into  the  city  ( iMatt.  xxi.  1.   Mark  xi.  1.    Luke 
xix.  2!)).     The  place  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.    Tocockc  iH'lievcd  he  htul  fouinl 
remains  of  it  ahout  two  miles  fiimi  .Icrusn- 
lem.     But  Robinsim  buth,  '  Of  the  village  no 
trace  exists  ;*  addiuiy,  •  In  coming  from  .fcii- 
cho,  our  Lord  appcarn  to  have  entered   it 
before  reaching  Bethany;  and  it  pmhahly, 
therefore,  lay  near  to  the  latter,  and  a  litiie 
below  it  towanU  the  cast'  (ii.  ia*l).     Oljn, 
however,  —  a  still  more  recent  trav-'Uer, — 
found,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nearly  north  from  Beih.-.ny,  unqnesiionabli' 
vestiges  of   an   ancient  villajr'',  in    a  lar<fe 
reservoir,    the   fonmlations    of  hoiisc;*    and 
accumulations  from  former  edi(ire>,  which 
he    took  to  be  the  ruins  of  Betlqiha'je.  — 
ling,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  the  New  Testaiiienl  *  ( trarisl.ated  by  Wait ), 
has  investigated  the  pu<tsagej  in  which  the 
place  is  mcntioni-d  in  the  Tnhnndical  hook:*; 
stating  that,    according   to    (he    .Scriptural 
writers,   Bethplinge  was   with  out  the    city, 
and  not  far  from  Jern^-alcm :  he  sIhjwh  (hat 
tlie  Uabbinical  authorities  an^  in  aprnHinent 
witli  the  Seripturul :  —  'All  of  which  ]»:issHges 
separate  Bcthphage  from  Jenicalem,  but  show 
it  to  have  been  bituated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  yet  without  (lie  walls,  nnd  in  the 
view  of  them'   (i.  Hi).     The  grtaiue.ss  of 
the  place,  and  the  ninnber  of  its  inhubitantH, 
made  it  of  imporinnce.    This  point  ni  kut'-c- 
ment  furnishes  u  valuable  evidence  to  the 
credihilitv  of  the  uarruiives  of  the  0«»!'p»-lii. 
BETjiSAlDA^U.Juhi«po»Uori|V^\'^*p<i 
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termed  by  John  (i.  44)  a  city,  by  Mark  ( viii. 
23)  a  town,  in  Galilee  (John  xii.  21) ;  lyinfir, 
it  is  said,  about  the  niiiMIe  of  the  western 
border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Capernaum.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  Philip,  nnd  au  ordinary  abo<le  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  (Mark  \i.  4*') ;  viii.  2*2). 
Pococke  found  in  tliese  parts,  alH)ut  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  a  place  bonriug  the 
name  Daitlisida;  bnt  Robinson  says  that 
the  very  name  has  perisliod.  Another  Bedi- 
saida  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  tlie  east  of  tlie 
lake  and  of  tlie  Jordan ;  and  Josephns  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  Lower  Gaulouitis, 
just  above  tlie  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake.  It  was  criginnlly  a  villaf^e,  called 
Bethsaida,  bnt  was  enlarged  by  I'hilip  the 
tctrarch,  not  h»ng  after  the  birtli  of  Christ. 
Philip  would  seem  to  have  made  it,  in  part,  liis 
residence :  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
costly  tomb.  •  This,'  says  Kobinson  (iii.  309), 
*is  doubtless  the  Bethsaida  near  to  which 
Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand,  on  the  east  of 
the  lake ;  and  probably,  also,  tbe  same  where 
the  blind  man  was  healed'  (Luke  ix.  10. 
Mark  viii.  *i'i). 

The  remauis  of  tliis  Bethsaida  Julias, 
Pococke  and  Uobinson  found  on  the  moun- 
tain et-Tell;  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
covered  by  tlie  ruins. 

We  must  add,  that  we  are  not  convinced 
tliat  there  were  on  tlie  same  Lake  of  Galili>e 
two  towns  bearing  tlie  name  of  Bethsaida, 
or  that  all  the  passages  were  not  intended  to 
refer  to  the  latter,  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  the  term  Galileo 
(John  xii.  21)  extended  loosely  to  some 
portion  of  Gaulouitis,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
there  is  no  great  difliculty  in  understonding 
the  Scriptural  writers  to  speak,  in  ull  the 
instances,  of  this  same  Bethsaida  Julias;  in 
support  of  which  supposition  we  may  men- 
tion, that  the  some  Judas  who,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ( v.  3T  ),  is  soid  to  be  of  Gali- 
lee, Jos(>phus  calls  a  Gaulonite  (Antiq.  xviii. 
1.  1).  Hug  ( lutrodnclioii,  i.  .^0),  who  refers 
all  tlie  jm«sages  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  says, 
that  the  place  was  situate  in  Gaulonitis, 
which  district  was  divided  from  Galilee;  but 
the  onlinary  laiiguage  of  the  time  asserted 
its  o^%-n  opinion,  and  reckoned  the  Gauloni- 
tish  province  in  Galilee.  When,  llierefore, 
John  (xii.  21)  does  the  same,  he  proves 
that  the  unexpected  pecidiarily  of  tliese  days 
was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  for  he  expresses 
himself  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  the 
period.  There  is  another  fact  of  some  im- 
portance. Bethsaida  had  token  the  new 
name  of  Julias,  having  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Ceesa- 
rea,  and  called  Julias  in  honourof  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Why 
is  it  not  termed  Julias  in  the  (iospels  ?  The 
name  fell  into  dishonour,  together  with  her 
from  whom  it  was  taken.  Not  long  after 
PIiiVp  gave  the  name,  Jnlin  was  banished 


by  her  own  father,  who  went  so  far  is  to 
wish  she  had  hang  herself,  rather  than  per- 
petrated her  crimes.  Tiberias,  whose  wife 
she  had  been  been,  consigned  the  unfortn- 
uate  princess,  after  die  death  of  Angostos,  to 
the  most  abject  poverty,  under  which  she 
sank  without  assistance.  Coortly  adulation 
would  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  name 
which  might  never  have  been  fairly  esta- 
blished in  popular  use. 

BETHSHEAN  (H.  kapjnf  Aovm),*  small 
metropolis  (*Bethshean  and  her  towns'), 
belonging  to  Manasseh,  on  this  side  of  the 
Jordan,  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and 
on  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Jeircel 
(Josh.  xviL  11),  out  of  which  the  Israelites 
could  not  expel  the  native  inhabitants 
(ver.  12.  Judg.  i.27).  It  was  a  distinguished 
place,  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  Solomon  appointed  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  royal  household  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  At  a  later  period  it  bore  the  name 
of  Scytliopolis,  the  largest  city  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  and  the  only  one  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  a  southern  limit  of  Galilee. 
It  lay  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Tiberias.  In  the  Jewish  war,  Gabinius 
fortified  the  place,  and  among  its  inhabitants 
there  were  many  heathen.  In  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishoprick.  It  now  bears  the 
name  of  El-Beysan.  It  was  to  the  walls 
of  Bethshean  that  the  body  of  Saul  was 
fastened,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

The  ruins  of  this  place  were  Tisited  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  from  whom  we  learn, 
that  the  most  interesting  among  them  is 
the  theatre,  the  walls  of  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  It  measures  across  the  front 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  those  oval  recesses,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  architect  VitruTitis,  as 
being  constnicted  to  hold  the  brass  sound- 
ing tubes  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Uie 
voice.  There  are  seven  of  these  cavities. 
Vitruvius  mentions  that  very  few  theatres 
had  them. 

'i  he  fore-mentioned  travellers  stale,  Uiat 
they  found  in  the  ruins  twenty-four  sculls, 
and  numerous  bones.  In  one  of  the  skulls 
a  viper  was  basking  with  his  body  twisted 
throu};h  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  presenting 
a  good  subject  for  a  moralist  In  some  c^ 
tlie  tombs,  the  sarcophagi,  or  stone  coffins, 
yet  remain.  Doors  Still  hang  on  Che  ancient 
hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  preservation. 
Over  one  of  two  streams,  which  run  through 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  is  a  fine  Roman  bridgie. 
On  a  hill  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  city 
gates,  and  prostrate  columns  of  Corinthian 
architecture.  On  a  high  circular  hill  is  the 
Acropolis,  or  castle.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  many  subterranean  granaries. 

BETHSHEMESH  (H.  honte  or  ctfy  ^ 
theiun)  was  a  name  of  many  Biblical  places; 
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for  the  worship  of  the  aim  prevailed  as  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  nature  m  the  East 
Ueoerally,  and  in  Canaan.  Of  these  places,  we 
mcutiou  only  that  to  which  (here  helongs  any 
interest  or  importance.  This  Bethshemesh 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
on  the  loath-eastem  border  of  Dan,  lying 
probably  in  a  plain,  according  to  Euscblus 
ten  Roman  xniles  from  Eleutheropolis,  in 
the  direction  towards  Nicopolis  (Josh.  xv. 
10.  a  Kings  xiT.  11).  It  was  one  of  the 
citiei  given  by  Jndah  tn  the  priests  (Josh. 
xzi.  10).  Solomon  mode  it  a  sort  of  provin- 
cial capital  (1  Kings  if.  0) ;  but  the  place 
was  tj&en  by  the  Philistines,  under  Ahaa 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  To  this  town  the 
Philistine  lords  accompanied  the  ark,  after  it 
had  been  in  their  possession  seven  months; 
their  olject  being  to  apply  the  test  agreed 
on  between  them  and  the  priests  and  divi- 
nen,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Uie 
deadly  destruction  which  had  befallen  the 
Philisiines  at  Ekrou  was  of  Ood  or  of 
c-hance.  The  test  proposed  was  this  — 
whether  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  unworked 
milch  kine,  deprived  of  their  calves,  went 
straight  forward  by  the  way  of  Jehovah's 
own  coast  to  Bethshemesh.  This  supersti- 
tious ordeal  answered  the  purpose  of  those 
who  proposed  its  application.  The  ark  was 
received  at  Bethshemesh  by  its  reapers  with 
acclamation.  But  it  was  soon  to  prove  an 
occasion  of  dreadful  calamity  to  the  city. 
Stimulated  by  a  vain  curiosity,  some  of  its 
inhabitants  looked  into  the  ark,  when  there 
were  smitten  of  the  people,  60,070 — a  punish- 
ment which  seems  greatly  disproportionate 
to  tlie  offence,  if  the  number  is  not  in  some 
way  much  exaggerated,  or  some  natural  event 
haa  not  received  a  supemamral  clothing. 
When  there  is  a  clear  ond  inevitable  option 
between  injustice  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
misrepresentations  or  misreports  on  tlie  part 
of  men,  trae  pie^  does  not  allow  hesiutiou 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  suspend  the  judgment,  or  refer  difBoul- 
ties  to  the  thick  mists  which  cover  no  few  dis- 
tricts of  the  ancient  world  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 
frq. ;  vi.).  Bobinson  and  Smith  found  ruius 
lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Ashdo<l,  deno- 
minated Ain  Sems.  These  are  most  proba- 
bly the  remains  of  the  ancient  Bethshemesh, 
and  betoken  a  place  of  considerable  size. 

BIBLE,  THE  HOLT,  is  the  name  of  the 
Tolnme  which  is  received  among  Chris- 
tians as  the  source  of  their  religious  know- 
ledge. The  word  Bible  is  an  English  tran- 
script of  a  Greek  term,  which  primorily 
denotes  the  reed  papyrus  (whence  paper), 
that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  in 
Egypt,  and  was  made  into  a  variety  of  use- 
ful articles.  Among  these  were  leaves,  or 
sheets,  prepared  for  being  used  in  writing. 
Whence  Bybloe  (Bible)  come  to  be  nearly 
ecpiivalent  with  our  Saxon  tenn  *  book.*  The 
fiibley  then,  is  *th6  book,' emphatically  Me 


book ;  that  is  the  book  of  books,  or  the  best 
of  books.  In  the  some  maimer  the  MuLnin- 
medans  designate  tlie  volume  containing 
their  sacred  writings,  Al-Koran,  the  Kornn, 
or  the  book.  The  epithet,  'holy'  (of  hu- 
man origin),  prefixed  to  Bible,  points  to  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  with  whicli  the 
book  is  concerned,  and  may  be  accounted 
an  epitome,  in  one  word,  of  the  great  aim 
and  tendency  of  the  Bible,  which  are  to 
make  men  holy  as  creatures  and  children  of 
a  holy  God.  The  name  of  this  volume 
directs  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  has  to  convey.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  book  has  a  similar  effect  Beli- 
gion  is  obviously  its  subject.  For  religious 
not  for  scientilic  information,  the  Bible  is 
acknowledged  as  of  authority,  and  must  be 
consulted.  And  its  religion  is  practical,  not 
speculative,  or  notional.  '  The  Holy  Bible ' 
has  been  given  to  make  the  world  holy ;  and 
whatever  additional  information  it  may 
offer,  whatever  collateral  advantages  it  niuy 
confer,  these  are  only  casual  or  instrumen- 
tal, while  tlie  great  end  which  is  found 
steadily  pursued  with  few  exceptions  througli- 
out  the  volume,  is  such  a  statement  of  his- 
torical, biographical,  physical,  and  religious 
truth,  as  may  show  forth  and  illustrate  the 
government  of  the  Almighty,  as  exercised 
over  the  children  of  men,  and  prove  and 
enforce  tlie  duty  under  which  they  lie  to 
obey  his  will,  keep  his  laws,  conform  to  his 
guidance,  acquiesce  in  Ids  difpeusations, 
and  moke  hispturposes  their  own. 

The  name  Bible  has  been  borne  by  tliis 
volume  since  tlie  iiftli  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  it  is  found  used  by  the 
Christian  Father  Chrysostoni,  as  equivalent 
with  '  Sacred  Scripturob.'  It  is  a  coUtclion 
of  books  (the  article  Book  should  be  read 
before  tliis  article  on  Bible),  which  the  word 
Bible  represents,  not  one  book.  The  writ- 
ings which  tlie  Bible  contains  are  nume- 
rous, and  diverse  in  character ;  written  in 
an  eastern  clune,  by  Kasterns,  and  origi- 
nally for  eastern  purposes ;  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  society  from  ours ;  many  of 
them  at  a  very  eorly  period  of  civilisation ; 
for  objects  dissimilar  to  each  other;  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances;  and  in 
languages  which  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  spoken.  Yet,  amidst  tliese  causes  of 
diversity,  there  was  also  a  source  of  unity ; 
for  the  authors  of  the  Biblical  writings  had 
one  great  object,  namely,  to  convey  religious 
instruction  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  as,  in 
general,  they  all  possessed  the  same,  and 
for  their  day  the  highest,  opportunities  for 
gaining  religious  knowledge,  and  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  will  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  so,  with  some  unessential 
diversities,  they  preser>'e  in  rcganl  to  their 
subject,  namely,  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
a  harmony  which  of  itself  suffices  to  prove 
that  they  were  uudcr    «  l[i\\s|bfii  tP^i^w^^ 
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thaa  that  of  their  own  indmdaal  minds. 
The  collection  of  books  called  the  Bible 
consists  of  two  great  iwrtions  —  the  New 
Testament,  and  Uie  Old  Testament  The 
name  '  Testament '  is  taken  from  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Cor.  iii  14,  where  it  designates 
the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  the  old  cove- 
nant; and  denotes,  in  relation  to  our  subject 
the  books  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church. 
The  word  '  Testament '  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  or  Boman  Catholic  Version,  which 
has,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  testa- 
nuntum  ,*  a  term  which,  though  it  may  in  the 
language  of  the  church  have  had  the  same 
import  as  the  Greek  original,  conveys  an 
incorrect  idea  to  an  English  reader,  who 
regards  a  testament  as  a  will.  In  reality, 
the  original  word  signifies  a  coveriant  or  an 
agreement :  it  signifies  also  the  books  in 
whicb  that  covenant  is  recorded.  The  use 
of  the  term  coveiuint  rests  on  the  highest 
authority:  Jesus  himself  thus  designates 
his  religion :  — '  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant'  (MatU  xxvi.  28). 

The  book  of  the  old  covenant  our  Lord 
found  in  existence  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  received  as  of  authority  in  religion, 
sanctioned  in  its  great  leading  truths, 
and  explained  and  applied  so  far  as  his  own 
purposes  required.  Hence  in  general  the 
book  of  the  old  covenant  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Christ.  It  is  under  vari- 
ous designations  that  this  book  is  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament :  —  I.  A  name  which 
properly  signified  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  namely,  *  the  law,'  is,  as  de- 
signating the  most  important  part,  applied 
to  the  whole  (John  xii.  84;  xv.  :^0.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  21).  II.  The  collection  was  denomi- 
nated by  its  chitf  |)ortions,  as  *  the  law  and  the 
prophets*  (Matt.  v.  17;  xi.  13;  xxii.  10). 
ill.  *  The  Ihw,  tlie  prophet«,  and  the  psalms' 
(Luke  xxiv.  44).  IV.  In  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Ecclcsiasticus  (Prologue),  'the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  otlier  books.'  V.  Also  the 
Holy  Scriptures'  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Bora.  i.  2), 
'  the  Scriptures '  (Matt.  xxii.  29), '  the  Scrip- 
ture' (John  xix.  36) ;  and  in  Josephus  (An- 
tiq.  V.  1. 17)  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of 
under  the  general  terms,  *  the  Scriptures.'  In 
one  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Dan.  ix.  2)  we  find '  books'  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  the  sacred  writings,  showing  that 
there  was  (cir.  538,  A.C.)  then  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  in  existence.  To  this  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  afterwards  attached.  Nearly 
two  centuries  earlier, Isaiah  (xxxiv.  16)  speaks 
with  similar  effect  of  '  the  book  of  Jehovah,' 
referring  to  the  sacred  collection  as  of  au* 
ihority  in  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  now  refer  to  *  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Com- 
pare the  words  of  the  same  prophet  (viii.  20), 
— *  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  the  word,  it  is  because 
iJben  is  no  light  in  them.'  Sometimes  refe- 
enee  is  wnde  merely  by  the  words,  *  the  \iook,' 


to  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  the  aulhori- 
tative  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Isa. 
xxix.  18.   Ps.  xl.  7  ;  comp.  Ps.  cxix.  16). 

The  Old  Testament  was  divided  b«  the 
Jews  into  three  chief  divisions : — I.  The  Law, 
that  is,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  II.  *  The 
Prophets ;'  a  class  which  is  subdivided  into 

1.  '  The  former  prophets,  namely,  the  histo- 
rical books,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two  books 
of  Samuel,  and   tlio  two  books   of   Kings; 

2.  *  The  later  prophets,  that  is,  the  prophetic 
books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
lesser  prophets,  in  one  book.     III.  *  The  Ha- 
giographa,'  or  sacred  writings ;  a  class  which 
was  again  divided  into  Uiree  inferior  classes : 
— 1.  Three  poetic  books,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  Job :    2.  The  five  MegUloih,  or  rolls, 
volumes;    that  is.   Canticles,  Ecclesiostes, 
Buth,  Lamentations,  Esther :  3.  The  remain- 
ing books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiali,  tlie  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel.     The  Ilagingrapha  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  not  written  by  prophets, 
and    there   was    consequently    ascribed    to 
them  only  an  inferior  degree  of  inspiration 
and  sanctity.      The  division  which  we  have 
given  is  enough  to  show,  that  our  modem 
conception  of  the   term  prvjthet  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Jews.      We  here  find  Joshua  and  Isaiah 
standing  in  the  same  general  class.     His- 
torical  are   put  with  poetie  books.      The 
prophetic  office,  then,  did  not  consist  exelu- 
sively  in  predicting  future  evcnU.      What 
had  Joshua  and  Isaiah  in  common  ?   This, 
that  tlxey  both  laboured  under  tlie  imme- 
diate guidance  of  God,  for  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world ;  the  first  by 
setting   it   up  in  a  time  of  primitive  and 
simple  energy ;  the  second,  in  labouring  to 
sustain  it,  and  prevent  its   downfall  in  a 
time  of  n)oral,  religious,  and  national  de- 
cline.    Hence  it  is  clear  we  must  enlarge 
our  notion  of  the  prophetic  character.    It 
consisted  essentially  in  teaching  divine  truth 
on  the  solid  and  sure  basis  of  divine  inspi- 
ration.   The  idea  involves   two  great  ele- 
ments, —  instructions  from  on  high — faith- 
ful labour  to  fulfil  those  instructions.     The 
manner  in  which  that  labour  was  performed 
is  of  secondary  importance :  it  might  be  by 
settling  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  or  in 
for  telling  the  doom  that  awaited  guilt. 

The  Pentateuch  stood  highest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Israelites,  as  of  religioaa 
Authority,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  founder  of  the  nation,  tlie  origi- 
nal sources  of  its  institutions,  laws,  nsages, 
and  expectations ;  whence  the  Samaritans 
acknowledged  it  alone,  and  Philo  mentions 
Moses  only  as  the  teacher  of  religions 
mysteries.  Tht  arrangement  in  oar  Bibles, 
by  which  books  of  very  dissimilar  ages  are 
made  to  follow  each  oth«r,  is  derived  from 
a  division  made  by  the  HeUeniatie  Jf«i» 
who,  classifying  th«  books  aceoding  to 
what    tli^'v   considered   tlieir   subjects  and 
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contents  to  rag^^st,  placed  first  tlie  liistori- 
ctl;  tecondly,  die  prophetic;  aud,  thirdly, 
the  poetic  books.  The  number  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  originally 
held  by  the  Jews  to  be  twenty-two,  which 
by  a  different  division  was  at  a  later  period 
augmented  to  twenty-four;  whence  arose 
the  phrase  '  the  four  and  twenty/  by  which 
the  entire  collection  was  denominated. 

The  historical  books  contain,  after  a  gene- 
ral and  rapid  review  of  the  earliest  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  of  man,  a  by  no  means 
complete,  yet  very  valuable  history  of  the 
Jewikh  people,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  which  tlicy  pre- 
■ent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  in  which  each  book  prepares 
the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  has  re- 
ference to  that  which  precedes.    The  only 
exception  is  in  the  Chronicles,  which  repeat 
from  a  somewhat  different  i)oint  of   view 
the  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  Kings.    Alter  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  history  is  bnt  fragmentary,  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  gaps    occur:   for  instance, 
we  have  only  a  few  scanty  notices  of  the 
long  period  spent  by  the  Hebrews  in  Eg}'pt. 
These  historical    narratives  thus   embrace 
a  period  of  at  least  3500  years  —  a  fact 
which  IB  onparalleled.     With   the  Greeks, 
aathentic  history  begins  only  when  that  of 
the  Jews  terminates.     Before  the  fifth  or 
sixth  ceutniy,  A.C.  the  knowledge  which  pro- 
fane historians  supply  us  with  is,  so  far  as 
it  is  of  value,  nothing  more  than  scattered 
notices  gathered  by  the  ceaseless  research 
of  learned  men,  from  the    fragments  that 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  ancient  learning. 
And  the  moment  that  the  historian  attempts 
to  enter  on  the  history  of  those  centuries 
during  which  Israel  was  founded  in  Pales- 
tine, and  became  a  flourishing  people,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  its  books  for 
materials,  in  order  to  give  some  acceptable 
Tiew  even  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Wes- 
tern Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  Jewish  affairs 
themselves.    What  a  blank  would  there  be 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  the  Hebrew 
annals  perished !    As  it  is,  they  bring  down 
the  history  of  man  in  a  credible  form  till 
pioCuie  history  is  prepared  to  take  up  and 
continue  the  thread  of  the  narrative.     And 
though  we  should  grant  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  of  those  who  say  that  the  earliest 
periods  of  this  long  range  of  history  are  not 
free  fhmi  the  traditioiud  and  the  fabulous, 
yet  the  account  given  of  the  Ante-Mosaic 
times  vindicates  general  credibility  for  itself, 
by  its  trath  to  nature,  and  accordance  with 
the  simple  manners  and  firesh  earnest  feel- 
ings of  a  primeval  age ;  while  the  narratives 
vrhich  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  to  writers 
that  came  after  him,  wear  to  our  mind  all 
the  appeannee  of  taking  their  origin  in  or 
near  the  timet  Id  which  they  severally  refer ; 
nor  should  we  expect  that  any  competent 


and  impartial  judge,  who  has  studied  an- 
cient  history,  could  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  in  substance  these  narratives 
are  credible  and  trustworthy.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that,  until  philosophical  history 
had  been  produced  by  Thucydides  (cir. 
400,  A.C.)  and  Tacitus  (cir.  50,  A.D.),  the 
ancient  world  had  nothing  to  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  to  the  present  hour,  where  for 
ancient  times  can  their  equals  be  found,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  combined  qualities  of 
truth,  simple  beauty,  and  imprcssiveness  ? 
Much  of  their  charm  and  of  their  interest 
consists  in  the  large  share  which  biogra- 
phical details  form  of  their  contents.  Indeed 
they  are  a  transcript  from  actual  life,  and 
are  consequently  filled  with  featiu-es  that  are 
not  only  genuine,  but  touching  and  attrac- 
tive. 

The  prophetic  books  contain  the  wamiugs, 
teachings,  and  prophecies  of  the  propliets, 
who  poured  forth  the  burden  of  their  righte- 
ous souls  in  addresses,  visions,  and  symbols, 
forming  a  cla-'is  of  men  such  as  we  find  iu 
no  other  nation,  and  who  are  of  themselves 
soiBcieut  to  vindicate  the  unapproachid 
superiority  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  as  an 
instniment  of  national  education.  IsairJi 
and  Homer  may  have  been  contemporaries. 
The  Grecian  bard  has  done  much  for  the 
world;  but  far  more  has  been  effected  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  Homer  is  now  studied 
only  for  his  poetry  —  Isaiah  is  still  read  for 
his  truth.  The  good  which  the  first  com- 
municates is  purchased  very  dearly,  wlicn 
our  youOis  are  obliged  to  receive,  in  union 
witli  the  refinement  of  their  tastes,  the  lower- 
ing of  their  moral  nature,  effected  by  cpa«p- 
less  images  of  gods  worse  than  men,  and 
men  engaged  in  low  strife  and  bnitol  con- 
flict The  blessings  which  tlic  second  sheds 
on  the  mind  and  the  soul,  in  high  spiritual 
realities  and  in  pictures  of  ravishing  beauty, 
which  pourtray  the  happiness  of  obedience, 
of  peace,  of  righteouHuess,  generally  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  will  of  a  holy  God,  are 
adorned  and  recommended  by  all  the  quali- 
ties of  tlie  noblest  poetry,  and  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  loftiest  truth.  Even  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  however  imperfectly  the  merits 
of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  been  appreciated, 
the  Psulms  and  the  Prophets  will  endure  a 
comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  an- 
cient or  modem  poetry ;  while  iu  that  which 
constitutes  the  great  characteristic  and  the 
great  merit  of  the  poetic,  as  well  as  the 
other  books  of  Uie  Bible,  namely,  their  re- 
ligious tone,  their  constant  8nbser\ieiice  to 
the  promotion  of  better  and  higher  views  of 
God  and  duty,  the  Bible  is  literally  without 
a  rival ;  aud  this  wc  say,  well  knowing  that 
deductions  from  the  high  goo<l  which  it 
achieves  have  to  be  made,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  features  to  be  found  in  its  pages, 
but  mostly  because  ol  the  ^pen«%VKi  *a.^ 
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misase  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  have 
modo  of  those  features.  Ireutcus  of  old  re- 
marked, tliat  the  Bible  wa;)  a  book  in  which 
every  one  found,  as  well  as  sought,  liis  own 
peculiar  views,  —  a  n'lnark,  excinplilicatious 
of  tlie  truth  of  which  every  year  supplies 
anew ;  for  what  evil,  what  folly,  what  false- 
hoo<i,  what  delusion,  has  tliere  been,  fur 
which  either  weak  or  wicked  men  have 
not  pleaded  some  f:iijci<»d  or  forced  support 
drawn  from  the  Bible  ?  War,  slavery,  persc- 
cutitm,  witchcraft,  demonology,  fanaticism, 
niosi  varied  in  shapes  and  most  baneful,  the 
Bible  has  been  wrested  to  support;  and 
so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  so  little  and  so 
imperfi'ctly  studied,  and  so  long  as  ignorance 
and  narrow-mindedness  arc  tlicir  expound- 
ers, will  they  continue  to  supply  weapons 
to  the  enemies  of  mankind.  The  Bible, 
which  bus  been  the  parent  of  civilisation, 
asks  of  its  own  offspring  services  to  prevent 
its  do.H-cration;  and  true,  healthful,  high- 
iiiiiidtd  religion,  which  owes  every  tiling  to 
t!ie  (rr:idual  operation  in  the  world  of  the 
Ilcdy  Scriptures,  should  make  it  first  among 
its  earthly  duties  to  cleanse  away  the  de- 
filements of  that  idolatry  into  which  igno- 
rance and  passion  are  now,  as  they  were  of 
old,  so  prone  to  fall ;  and  to  vindicate  for  the 
Scriptures  tlieir  just  authority,  by  a  dili- 
gent and  reverential  exposition  of  their  true 
merits. 

The  period  of  those  prophets  of  whom 
we  possess  oracles  in  writing,  begins  about 
the  ninth  centiuy  before  Christ,  and  ends 
with  the  middle  of  the  fiftli,  that  is,  with  the 
time  of  Nehemiali.  The  actual  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  not  strictly  chronological, 
though  the  collectors  apiiear  to  have  had 
such  an  arrangement  in  view.  The  diction 
is  tliroughout  |>oetie;  but  that  of  tlie  older 
prophets  is  more  original,  buniiug,  and 
lofty:  that  of  the  younger  prophets  sinks 
by  degrees  into  plain  prose ;  tlius  betoken- 
ing the  tendency  to  decliue  which  the  na- 
tional character  underwent,  and  of  which 
decline  this  poetic  declension  was  at  once  a 
consequence  and  a  cause.  The  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  divides  itself  into  two  great  classes, 
lyrical  luid  didactic ;  which  ore,  howt'ver, 
found  more  intimately  allied  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  tliat  from  its  earliest  eras,  than  is 
tlie  case  with  any  other  nation.  If  we  spoke 
of  Hebrew  poetry  in  relation  Ut  art,  we  should 
declare  sublimity  to  be  its  characteristic.  Its 
great  subjfcts  are  religion  and  patriotism. 
Canticles  is  the  only  instance  in  which  ama- 
tory topics  are  treated  of. 

The  New  Testntnrtii  contains  tlie  authori- 
tative account  of  the  foundation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
fountain  and  the  substance  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  and  evangelists.  'J'hc 
general  credibility  of  these  writings  is  gua- 
ranteed to  ns  bj  the  actual  presence  of  tlie 
fjf/rJt  of  Obri9t  ia  the  primitive  church ;  by 


the  careful  decision  and  deliberate  approval 
of  individuals  and  communities  belonging 
to  the  early  church,  to  whom  the  documents 
were  first  addressed  or  entmsted,  and  who 
possessed  the  best  means  of  judging  of  their 
autliorship,  and  ascertaining  the  truth  and 
value  of  tlieir  contents,  and  who,  entertaining 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  being  placed  in 
dissimilar  circumstances,  could  not  have 
agreed,  as  they  unanimonaly  did.  to  receive 
the  books,  had  they  not  possessed  very  good 
and  strong  gronnds  for  their  Gonvictions ; 
by  tlie  accordance  of  their  tenor  with  the 
great  tendencies  and  obvious  aims  of  Provi- 
dence ;  by  the  adaptedness  of  their  doctrines 
to  the  wants  of  man ;  by  the  singular  har- 
mony of  their  general  teachings  with,  yet 
surpassing  excellence  over,  the  highest  moral 
discoveries  of  civilisation ;  and,  finally,  by 
tlie  fact  that  these  vrritings  are  indispen- 
aabk,  and  sufQcient  to  account  for  the  rise, 
Bpreail,  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  the  extensive  and,  in  many  respects, 
benign  effects  which  it  has  wrought  on  so- 
ciety in  private,  and  on  the  world  at  large. 
The  several  pieces  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament consists,  were  written  within  the 
space  of  a  century;  whereas  more  than  a 
thousanil  years  passed  during  the  time  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  coming 
into  existence.  Of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  no  one  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  who  left  nothing 
to  posterity  in  writing.  Those,  however,  who 
heard  his  words  recorded  them ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  thai  we  possess,  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  trustworthy  and  credible,  though 
not  a  complete,  account  of  the  doctrines  and 
acts  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  teachings  of 
the  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  of  the 
immediate  results  of  their  labours.  The  nu- 
merous, and  sometimes  very  unfriendly,  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  and  urged 
against  these  writings — their  historical  worth, 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  the  credi- 
bility of  their  contents,  and  their  authority 
in  doctrine,  —  have,  undesignedly,  had  the 
advantage  of  showing,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  reply,  that  as  Christianity  rests  on  historic^ 
fomidations,  so  are  those  foundations  more 
broafl,  deep,  and  secure,  than  those  which 
sui«tain  any  other  ancient  instiration,  or  any 
other  great  social  movement  in  remote  ages ; 
and  that  either  our  confidence  in  histoiy 
must  be  altogether  abandoned,  or  these  docu- 
ments, speaking  generally,  must  be  received 
as  '  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  The  precise 
year  when  the  collection  of  books  termed  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  the  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  closing  period 
of  that  century.  The  collection  was  gn- 
du.'dly  formed,  just  as  a  letter  or  a  go^d 
came'  into  the  hands  of  a  church,  whkfa  ili 
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memben  htd  retson  to  receive  as  of  rcli« 
^ous  authority.  Some  of  these  pieces  reach 
back  to  within  a  few  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion. For  instance,  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Thessaloniana  is,  on  Tiilid  grounds, 
considered  to  have  been  written  as  early  as 
the  year,  A.D.  52.  For  one  or  two  other 
books  a  still  earlier  date  has  been  claiinc<l. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  setilc,  in  every  cose,  the 
precise  year  when  each  of  the  documents  was 
produced ;  nor,  in  consequence,  can  wo  with 
certainty  lay  down  the  order  in  which  they 
wpre  published.  On  these  points  diverse 
opinioDS  have  been  held.  We  here  present 
the  opinions  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  distin- 
gnislied  theologians;  referring  tlie  reader, 
for  more  exact  opinions,  to  the  separate  ar- 
ticles on  eaeh  book,  while  we  beg  him  to 
obsenre,  that  in  the  midst  of  diversity  there 
is  substantial  agreement ;  and  that  our  state- 


ment is  tuns  borne  out,  that  all  the  books  which 
constitute  the  New  Testament  were  composed 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  tlierefore 
within  a  period  which  gave  to  tljc  writers  every 
opportunity  for  knowing  and  reporting  the 
trutli.  Wo  also  premise,  tlmt  tlio  onler  in 
which  the  books  stand  in  the  New  Testamout 
ofiers  no  sure  criterion  by  whicli  to  dctcmnuo 
the  order  in  which  they  were  pnblisihed.  In 
the  Bible  the  Gospels  come  first,  wliicli  some 
critics  have  coniiidcred  among  the  latest  of  the 
documents.  Of  tlie  Kpiutlen,  preference  iu 
place  seems  to  have  been  given  to  those  which 
were  written  to  tlie  most  distinguished  cities : 
thus  tlie  letter  to  the  Romans  takes  the  lead, 
since  Kome  was  the  capital  of  tlie  world; 
and  then  follow  the  two  letters  addressed  to 
the  church  iu  the  renowned  Grecian  city  of 
Corinth. 


I.  The  First  Episilo  to  the  Thcssalonlans 52a.d. 

f.  Tbo  Beoond  Epl»tle  to  the  ThesBoIontans 52  , 

3.  Tbe  Enlstto  to  tho  Oalatians M  . 

Tbo  Ffarst  Eplstlo  to  the  Corinthlona   67  . 


4, 

5.  Tbe  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

6.  Tba  Epistle  to  the  Homans 
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The  New  Testament  is  thus  made  up  of 
t«CTit«-seTen  different  compositions,  of  var}*- 
infr  character,  of  unequal  length,  and  of  dates 
varying  between  02  and  00—0  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Fire  of  these  partake  of  the  cha- 
ncier of  record  or  memoirs;  a  sixth  has 
been  teimed '  a  prophetic  history ; '  tlie  re- 
maining twenty-one  are  apostolic  letters, 
addresMd  to  tlie  primitive  churclies.  Some 
of  these  are  encyclical,  or  general;  others 
are  primarily  addressed,  in  each  case,  to  a 
certain  church :  yet  the  latter  were  intended 
to  be  aerriceable  iu  a  wider  sphere ;  and  as 
they  eontaincd  great  and  CTcrlasting  truth, 
as  well  aa  what  was  local  and  transient,  so 
they  soon  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  spiri- 
laal  treaaore  of  tho  church,  and  have  for 
many  centuries  served  for  general  ediiica- 
lion.  Of  the  twenty-one  Epistles,  thirteen 
bear  the  name  of  Paul ;  and  a  fourtceiult, 
which  is  anonymous,  Is  generally  accounted 
his :  two  are  ascribed  to  Peter,  three  to  John, 
one  to  James  the  Less,  and  one  to  Judc. 
There  is  solid  evidence  for  holdiug  tliat  tlio 
Usioneal  books  mn  written  by  tho  persons 


to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Ad<1iiifT  M^t- 
thew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  tho  five  ab(>ve 
enumerated,  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  eight ;  five  of  whom  boloiipfcd  lo 
the  twelve  apostles  orip^inally  chosen  by  our 
Lord.  Paul  claimed  for  liis  apostleship  nn 
eqnnlly  direct  appointnii'iit  by  Christ.  Liilvi; 
and  Mark  were  compnnious  and  BSsoci<itr»  of 
the  apostles,  and  partook,  in  some  ilegrci', 
of  tJieir  authority. 

Tho  New  Testament  was  originally,  and 
at  a  very  early  period,  divided  into  two 
great  portions  —  the  Gospels  and  tlio  Kpis- 
tlcs :  the  first  comprising  the  historical  book;? ; 
tlie  Bccon<1,  tho  Icttoiti.  A  later  i1ivi!>ii>ii, 
formed  aroordiiig  to  tlii'ir  subject-inaUrr. 
miiko:)  three  cIa.<4sos:  I,  the  historical,  11.  ilio 
doctrinal.  111.  thn  prophotic  Imuks ;  hut 
the  inartificial  character  of  tlio  writinjjs  <»f 
tlio  New  Testament  is  ill  adapted  to  ar.y 
rigid  scientific  arrangciueiit.  Of  what  may,  ia 
vague  terms, be  deuoiniiiatnl  his^torical  booki", 
tlicro  lire  live,  namely,  the  four  Gospi-l*  r-"'^ 
tlio  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  which  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  general  ouUiuo  ot  tUe  VA^Wrj  oV 
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tho  cliurch,  till  towiUils  Uiu  lat.i  i\:ivA  uf  tlio 
first  century.  The  thiitoi-ii  Kiii.-ilcri  of  Tuul, 
irriltuu,  iu  c:ic1i  ciibC,  with  a  view  to  sonic 
Hpcciul  circiiiiii'tiincc.?  in  tlio  coutUiion  of 
Uiosc  to  wliiuu  till'}'  wcru  aililrcsscd,  fullilleil 
thfir  piiiiiurj-  objiTl  iit  llio  time  wlion  llicy 
were cumpuscil ;  but, being haj)pily piv--cr%iil 
by  tho  churches,  .siipiily  to  till  a^os  useful 
Bourcea  of  iuformutiou,  whuni-c  the  judicious 
ieonicr  may  ilnd  insti'UL-tioii  in  doctrixie,  his- 
tory, usa^^^s,  and  cusluius,  as  ^vell  as  confir- 
mation in  Chi'iatian  tmtli,  aud  tdificatiou  in 
tho  divino  life.  Other  letters  arv  fuiuid  in 
tho  New  Testament,  which,  while  they  show 
some  diversity  uf  conception  and  treatment 
iu  regard  to  the  developuicnt  nnd  espositiun 
of  Christian  doctrims  alVurd  valuable  lulp  to 
the  student,  in  hiselFurts  to  form  a  full,  har- 
monious and  satisfactory  conci-ption  of  Uio 
earlictt  manifestation  of  the  roli»;ion  of  Je^u3 
Christ.  There  arc,  in  i-oino  yf  I'jnir^  Kpir>- 
tles,  as  well  as  in  parts  '-f  iho  Gospels,  pas- 
Hngcs  which  bear,  more  or  less,  the  i)rophctic 
rhararter;  one  book  is  avowedly  of  this 
nature,  namely,  tb"  llevelation;  but  lliero 
is  (;oo<l  reason  to  hclicvo,  that  as  tlie  pni- 
phecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  fnlhllril 
partly  before,  partly  in,  the  events  recorded 
in  the  New,  so  tlioseof  the  New  Testament 
were  fiiliilled  within  the  range  of  the  eturliest 
periods  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  statements  lead  the  mind  to  fomi  a 
correct  idea  of  what  Me  Jiiblc  really  it.  It 
is  a  record  of  past  transactions,  of  tr:in tac- 
tions of  unspeakable  importance,  eoni]iri sin;; 
the  divine  diapeusalious,  luid  the  deuliiiL'-*  uf 
Ood  witli  man,  during  the  b.nj;tlieni.'d  ]jeriod 
of  four  thousand  years ;  or,  more  -pfiiiionUy, 
it  is  a  nicord  of  what  wa.^  done  uuiler  the 
divine  direction  for  establishing  Uie  kin-oloni 
of  Christ  on  the  cnrtli,  at  tlie  liuie  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  ages  whieh  pn'rcded 
that  momeutuus  cpot  h.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  entire  record  is  found  to  have  unity  of 
aim,  and  imity  of  tendency.  The  iirst  ehap- 
t<  r  in  (lenesis  has  a  connection  wiili  every 
:  uceeeding  poitiun,  till  tho  volume  closes 
with  tlic  -\pocalyp.-.e.  Now,  as  a  reeoid  of 
pa'Nt  trans:u-tions,  it  necessarily  vpiies  witli 
<-:t(:h  suecCbsivo  period  to  uhich  it  rilule^, 
^iine  the  narrative  in  earh  age  and  in  eaoh 
<';i,u  rceords  something  \vhieli  was  llieii  done, 
tlioiijfht,  or  felt.  Accordingly  the  evt-nts 
and  the  doetiirn;.}  t;'.ko  the  ci>!ouiing  of  eaeh 
^ueeessi\c  ago.  'Jhis  could  i:ot  bo  otlu-r- 
wIm',  since  they  must  neid  i  be  ail:ii>tod  tt> 
the  age,  be  akin  wiili  ihe  fcelin.'jsnf  the  ugo, 
and  hence  would  ilu  ybo  a  minor  of  the  ago: 
othenvise  they  coul'l  liav.-  •.  v,:rted  no  inl'.u- 
fii'i;  on  the  ago ;  they  would  liuve  been  alien, 
and  so  UH-lcbSloit.  Ac<'ordii!gly  these  cvnits 
sriil  doririncs  an*  lii:e,  if  ihcy  v,<i'c  true  n  la- 
tiveiy  to  tho^,e  \^illi  whom  tl.L y  v.cie  jn  :i;.a- 
lily coiu'enicd.  .\ii.l  tl.e  iii.-!  ii.qniiy  nfllie 
liiblicid  sludeni  i.-,  W  h.it  vli  i  u.i;  v.'ii-.  r  r. .  Uy 
wean?  mIuU  hcu  l  ili.I  h^:  i..l  u  1  tv  li,.\  v  ? 


huv.-  would  ihla  bo  understood  by  those  i»  a 
fur  whom  he  wrote?  what  was  his  oiyao^ 
and  how  Iiai  he  achieved  it? 

It  is  another  and  u  dilTerent  question,  idiat 
impv)rt  these  things  have  for  us.  Doubtless 
we  may  fiud  in  tlic  record  living  and  erer- 
lasiing  truth ;  but,  in  order  to  get  the  vateii 
of  life  pure,  we  must  go  to  the  fuuntoiu-head, 
and  draw,  witliout  curi^iug  thither  the  im- 
l)uritit  s  of  £:?lf-wDl,  or  modem  opinions,  or 
an  alrcady-furiued  creed.  Having  ascertained, 
then,  what  was  tlic  mind  of  the  writer,  our 
next  business  is  to  ask,  what  burden  his 
words  bear  to  us.  It  may  1/c  a  woruing,  ts 
well  as  an  admonition.  David's  conduct 
towards  Bathsheba  bids  us 'cvasc  from  man,' 
while  it  assures  us  of  the  honesty  of  pupose 
by  which  the  writer  was  actuated ;  aud  thus 
wo  ai  i.<  bid  to  love  truth,  and  hate  wickedness. 
The  record,  then,  fiunishcs  us  with  uiateriois 
f'.^r  thought.  We  must  exert  tlic  powers  of 
our  minds,  in  order  to  leom  what  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  the  sacred  record  should 
toach  us.  And,  in  this  exertion  of  our  men- 
tal powers,  we  are  to  employ  all  tlie  aids 
whieh  a  well -disciplined  and  full  mind,  uud 
a  well-cultured  heart,  may  unite  to  supply ; 
so  as  ti)  separate  the  tares  fruni  tlic  wheat, 
to  try  the  spirits,  to  prove  all  things,  holding 
fast  that  which  is  goud;  leaving  on  one  side 
the  temporar}',  tlie  occasional,  the  dark,  and 
tlie  unworthy,  iu  order  to  gather  up  every 
fragment  of  heavenly  light,  every  x^ortion  of 
diviiii?  truth,  cveiy  crumb  which  fell  from 
the  full  table  of  Cod's  spiritual  bomity.  For 
as  this  with  whieh  w<*  have  to  do  is  a  reconl 
of  I'ue  eoniinued  seheme  and  manifestation 
of  divine  1  ive,  whieh  is  intended  to  have  its 
cuiiiplelion  in  the  llnal  restitution  uf  all 
thin,ur-.  Ml  iff  it  certain  that  caeb  part  has  a 
bearing  •Ji  e^■'ry  oilu-r,  end  i>n  import  to 
iMieli  .Micrtbsivo  nu'Uibir  of  ilie  kingdom  of 
God.  The  hiith  of  Abraham,  and  the  loving 
nature  of -lolm,  arc  an  eternal  possession  for 
tlie  chnr(  II.  Hence  have  we  all  to  inquire, 
what  greiit  inuli,  \\liat  everlasting  principle, 
is  iii\  III  veil  in  each  partieiilar  event;  aud, 
when  we  view  and  study  the  rccortl  in  this 
light,  we  shall  &>umelimes  find  that  the  highest 
lo:i>oiis  eoine  foith  from  even  those  passages 
which  have  been  most  rudely  condemned. 
After  we  have  ascertained  the  opinions  of 
the  beveral  writers,  there  conies  the  question, 
Are  these  opinions  tnic  in  all  their  original 
lai  itudo  ?  ur  have  ib.cy  now  a  wider  or  a  more 
ri\.trieted  npplication  ?  When  seen  in  the 
light  of  tlic  doctrine  of  Chriht,  how  do  they 
appear  ?  They  were  true  to  those  who  enter- 
tained them,  —  they  were  useful  in  their  liisi 
ntteiiuice.  Have  Uiey  stood  tlic  test  of  time? 
Will  they  endure  the  touchstone  of  the  gos- 
pi'l '.'  I-'ur  it  nmst  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
ri  uluijon  of  the  mind  of  Gud  in  and  by  the 
iiii(l:.<Md  uud  radiant  mind  of  Chrii>t,  was 
tiu-  <nvat  end  and  purpose  of  tlie  gospel  ihai 
\[.'  LuiUvMt  time  J  cf  preporatiuu  to  tlie  fill- 
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of  '  the  latter  days*'  His  mind,  tlicn, 
U  tfie  standftnl  of  Cliristian  truth ;  for  it  is 
■•  a  trauscript,  so  a  disclosure,  of  the  iniud 
of  God.  Tkosu  who  profess  to  learn  of  him 
arc,  in  cousi}queucc,  under  a  sacred  obliga- 
liifU  to  refier  erery  erent  and  every  teachiug 
lo  his  mind,  wliou  they  wish  to  gather  tlie 
import  of  those  teachings  au4  those  evei^ts 
to  themselves.  That  is  the  sun —  the  suii 
of  righteoasness  —  in  whose  light  wc  are  to 
see  ^ht  in  all  tliat  Moses  and  the  prophetic 
tau^tt  and  iu  all  that  apostles  produiiued 
to  the  world.  80  far  as  what  others  convey 
or  cigoin  is  in  accordance  with  *  the  truth 
as  it  U  iu  Jesus/  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive 
ii  villi  a  welcome ;  but  if  in  any  thing  01 
any  degree  their  words  or  dveds  run  counter 
10  ■  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life/  which  was 
made  known  to  the  world  in  the  Sou  of  Qud, 
we  have  no  alloruative  but  to  reject  it,  even 
though  it  be  declared  by  an  angul  from 
heaven.  We  are  not  under  Moses,  but  under 
Christ.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  iu  so 
well-adjusted  and  harmonious  a  system  as 
we  have  intimated  that  of  tlie  Bible  to  be 
nne  part  will  throw  light  upon  another;  and 
all  the  previous  messengers  of  God  appear 
uot  on^  to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  but  aid 
Ids  diaeiplea  In  their  efforta  to  enter  fully 
iuto  the  mind  of  their  divine  Master.  At 
Uie  aame  time  we  must  not  expect  impossi- 
bilities ;  for  alnre  revelation  necessarily,  in 
unler  to  be  revelation,  —  that  is,  in  order  to 
disclose  truth  to  men's  minds, — must  wait  on 
the  progress  of  earthly  and  human  culture ; 
suing  aide  by  side,  and  step  by  step,  with 
men  in  their  advances  towaid  perfect  truth 
snd  perfect  holiness,  and  in  general  can 
ufcver  btand  very  far  before  the  first  minds 
of  the  race  in  any  particidar  day,  le»t  it 
sboiUd  be  lost  from  sight,  and  spend  use- 
less labour;  so  divine  truth  itself  will  cou- 
(lescvicd  to  dwell  among  men  in  an  eartlily 
form,  elad  in  customary  vestments,  and  cm- 
liloying  the  eurreut  language ;  all  of  which 
fztemals  partake  of  the  nature  of  those 
things  which  later  i^cs  find,  and,  iu  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  may  declare  to  be  *  bt^p^rly 
viemcnts'  (Gal.  iv.'U).  Yet  these  clcxnciits 
are  but  tlie  p;'ris1iiug  vehicles  of  those  t'rt^at 
imths  or  precious  promises  whirh  Go<1,  frcm 
tbc  fonndtttion  of  the  world,  designed  to  com- 
nninicatc  V»  man.  Accord iiiply  wo  may  ex- 
pert to  find,  and  wc  actually  do  011  inquiry 
lind,  rcrtain  great  doctruies  taught  fmm  Uiu 
:i!>t  til  the  laFt;  cmly,  as  time  went  on,  witli 
fuller  cvidtnco,  deeper  nit-auing,  ond  wider 
jpplicaiion.  Thus  the  same  great  JJeing 
iliiit  rreatdl  the  heavens  and  the  enrrli  wn.-» 
the  God  of  Abraham,  theu  of  Mo&ei<,  tlion  of 
the  prophets,  tlieu  of  Je:>us  Cbrist,  oud  so, 
in  the  fullest  and  the  highest  sense,  was  the 
Father  of  all  the  foiiillies  of  tlie  earth.  The 
Qud  of  axj  indi\idual  is,  by  his  own  process 
of  revelation,  brought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
God  of  all  mankmd ;  end,  when  revelation 


is  suffered  to  derive  aid  from  her  twin  sister 
science,  is  seen  and  adored  as  the  God  of 
the  boundless  imiverse. 

The  language  in  which  the  books  of  the 
Old  Tostoiuent  were  written,  and  in  which 
we  possess  them,  is  the  Hebrew :  some  of 
them,  Daniel  oud  Ezra,  ore  pordy  written  iu 
Chttldee,  which  is  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
books  of  Uio  New  Testament  arc  preser\'ed 
lo  us  iu  the  language  iu  which  they  were 
originully  iteuned,  namely,  the  Greek.  The 
t)Ooks  of  tlie  Old  Tostameut  ore  the  only 
remains  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  literature. 
Those  of  the  New  exist  iu  a  iieculiar  diidcvt 
of  the  Greek,  tcnued  Hellenistic,  iu  which 
Hebrew  inlluences  largely  prevail.  The  He- 
brew of  the  Bible  has  a  classical  character; 
the  (ireek  must  be  regarded  as  a  provincial 
aud  heterogeneous  formation,  possobsiug  ex- 
clusive peculiarities,  and  so  aiding  the  scholar 
to  fix  with  precibiuu  the  a^'O  uf  books  which 
are  written  iu  it. 

The  Biblical  books  were  all  of  them  lite- 
rolly  written}  written  on  papor,  parchment,  or 
some  other  suitable  materitU.  I'rintiug  is  a 
modem  invention.  Whence  it  is  cosy  to  see, 
that  tlie  only  way  in  which  copies  could  be 
multiplied  was  by  transcription.  But  tran- 
scription is  a  process  that  gives  some  scope 
for  voluntary  and  involuntary  errors.  Paper 
and  parchment  ore  perLshublc  materials. 
Honco  the  presen'ation  of  written  books  or 
manuscripts  was  difficult  Moreover,  the 
autographs,  or  the  writings  themselves  which 
the  historians  and  cv;ingeli.sts  put  fortli,  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  also  tnie,  that 
modem  industry  has  diiscovercd  thousands 
of  variations  as  existing  between  diflerent 
manuscripts  of  tlie  sacred  b(K)ks.  Yet  such 
was  the  veneration  iu  which  these  books 
were  hehl,  siu-li  the  earc  tliat  was  token  iu  co- 
)>ying  them,  and  such  the  assiihiity  with  which 
they  were  kept  and  preserved  during  die  Inpso 
uf  a  long  line  of  cenmrie:),  thut,  after  inves- 
tigiitiwns  und  iliscussious  of  the  frccbi  and 
the  fullcbt  kind,  eritieism  has  fumi!:<hed  us 
witli  the  most  valid  reasons  for  believing 
that,  i;i  all  ei:i%eiitial  points,  we  possess  the 
sacred  l<'\t,  ^peuking  generally,  tlie  sniiio  ns 
it  was  wlien  it  firirt  isjued  from  the  haud^ 
of  iu  ;jeverul  aulliors.  The  asroi  tainnient  01 
this  fact  is  a  very  sitlisfoctor)'  rcsuU,  Hchicved 
by  a  de<^ree  of  industry  ojul  an  amount  of 
learning  employed  on  tlio  subject  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  sueh  as  perhnps  were 
never  brought  to  bear  on  any  oliicr  proviuce 
of  InmiHii  uiqniiy. 

Till**  i3  not  a  worU  in  whieh  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  tlic  original  text  of  \\w  Bible ; 
but  lliiTC  arc  yet  a  f*jv,'  things  which  we  con- 
sider nf:n:'^^.5.siy  for  tlie  Kn;;liHh  readt^r.  The 
llel<rew  peniucn,  willing  from  right  to  l<ft, 
run  their  wt)n1.s  u:ul  their  letters  all  togetlicr, 
using  divisiun-j  neither  of  vei-ves,  wonli?, 
sylhiblus,  nor  lciler«.  The  New  Tfiitaineni 
autliors  also  wn>le  wldioul  an>|  ol  Ciw«i^vV\- 
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fiioDS,  iuiil  cqnally  whliout  points  or  ncconts. 
TLe  divisions  into  thnplirs  wliich  wo  now 
Laye  fire  ascribed  I.)  Cardiiinl  IIuj»o  do  St. 
Core,  win)  lived  in  the  twelfth  otutiir}-,  at 
Barcelona,  in  Spain  :  tlic  Jews  also  ailoptod 
his  divisions  for  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
unknown  when  the  Old  Testament  was  first 
divided  into  versos:  it  is,  however,  found  in 
a  concordance  by  Rahbi  Natliou  (1-1IJ6— 
1445).  The  divisiun  of  the  New  Testament 
into  verses  is  the  work  of  tlie  learned  prin- 
ter, Robert  Stephens,  who  made  it  on  horse- 
back durinpr  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
in  15ftl.  The  execution  corresponds  in  no 
small  degree  with  the  occasion. 

In  the  margin  of  tlie  Bible,  two  other  aids 
to  its  right  understanding  un*  inund, —  I.  di- 
versities of  translation;  11.  marginal  refer- 
ences. These  diversitios  of  trunslaiion  —  for 
instance, 'thanked'  is  tti»pend»'d  to 'blessed' 
in  1  Kings  ix.  00  —  are  to  bo  referred  to  King 
James's  translators,  who  tuuk  this  method  of 
indicating  a  doubt  whetlier  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving,  in  tlie  trxt,  the  best  ren- 
dering. In  no  few  iustimcos,  tlic  reading  of 
the  margin  is  prrferablc  to  the  reading  in  tlio 
text.  The  marginal  re/crcnrrs  are  diflerent  in 
(lifTercnt  editions  of  the  Knglish  Bible,  and 
owe  their  authority  exclusively  to  the  value 
which,  in  any  case,  they  possess  from  aiding 
the  reader  in  the  important  tusk  of  comparing 
Scriptur«j  with  Scripttiro,  in  order  to  enter 
more  fully  into  its  import,  and  learn  its  pro- 
per application.  These  references  do  no  more 
than  give  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  any  par- 
ticular Bible  that  may  have  them,  as  to  what 
passages  bear  on  a  certoin  subject,  and  mny, 
with  a  vi»!W  to  its  elucidation,  be  advantage- 
ously consulted. 

The  divisiLtis^  distinctions,  and jminfs.'wh'n.h 
are  found  in  modern  Hebrew  and  (ireik  co- 
l)ie9,  ore  the  inventions  of  later  times,  ond 
Lave  no  force  to  bind  the  comi)ete7it  tlicolo- 
l^ian.  In  the  same  way,  the  division  into 
chapters  and  verses,  which  is  found  in  our 
English  Bibles,  the  heailings  of  the  rhnp- 
ters,  or  summaries  of  their  content^-,  us  wi?ll 
AS  the  punctuation,  rest  on  no  higher  snnction 
than  that  of  uninspired  men  ;  and  though, 
d<»ubtless,  these  things  minister  to  conveni- 
ence in  tlie  use  of  tin*  Soripiurrs,  y«'t  tliey 
have  done  much  hanu  in  pre-oc«'ui>\ing  the 
mind,  liindering  miprcjudiccd  inquiry,  mid 
causing  the  Sacred  Kecitrd  to  be  nod  piece- 
meal, by  bits  ntid  s<-rnps,  and  fo  to  be 
misunderstood  and  miftupplied.  The  titles 
prefixed  to  the  books,  the  epigraphs,  or  ex- 
planatory words  at  the  end,  ore  not  to  be 
regaided  as  having  proceeded  from  the  pens 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  tlie  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  tlic  deservedly  high  estimation  in 
ffhich  they  were  held,  caused  translations  of 
lieni  to  be  made  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals.  'J'he  most  ancient  and  the  most 
nUuabJc  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  iu 


Greek,  denominated  *  the  Septuogint/  whieh 
was  made  some  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  chiefly  for  tlic  use  of  the  iVlexandritn 
Jews.  Imniediatoly  after  the  firm  settlement 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  began 
to  bo  made  in  diflerent  languages.  Of  tliese 
translations  the  oldest  is  iu  Syriac,  a  dialect 
kin<lred  with  the  Hebrew.  Tlic  Syriac  tran- 
slation, termed  the  PcschitOj  was  in  use 
among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  third 
century.     The  Latin  i-ertion,  which  is  called 

*  the  Vulgate,'  is  of  considerable  value.  ITio 
Council  of  Trent  (A.D.  1545—1003)  ordered 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
is  used  and  regarded  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  as  of  equal  autliority  with  the  originals. 
The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  English  Bible  Society,  have 
been  the  chief  human  causes  that  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  have  heen  translated  into  all  the 
chief  languages  that  are  now  spoken  on  tlie 
earth.  The  ])re8ent  English  version  had  it5 
origin  in  the  time  and  under  the  direction  of 
James  the  First ;  for  the  execution  of  which 
the  king  issued,  in  I0U4,  a  commission  to 
fifty-four  divines.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
lOlK)  tliat  the  work  was  begun,  when  it  was 
found  that  death  had  reduced  the  translators 
to  tlie  number  of  forty- seven,  who  applied 
diligently  to  their  task ;  and,  borrowing  aid 
from  previous  Englisli  translations,  as  well 
as  from  otlier  Fonrces,  accomplished  tlieir 
untlertaking,  tmd  sent  it  forth  from  the  press 
of  Robert  Barker  in  1011.  Since  that  period. 
Biblical  theology  has  made  such  progressas  to 
have  become  an  almost  newscience.  Thecom- 
mon  version,  tliorefore,  has  hmgbeen  regarded 
by  scholars  as  insufllcieiit ;  and  they  have,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  furnished  themselves  with 
better  aids  than  it  can  afibrd.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  done  to  rvvise  the 
English  Bible  for  general  use.  Consequently, 
numerous  errors  arc  allowed  to  circulate, 
which  are  accouuted  as  of  equal  sanctity  with 

*  the  jnne  nulk  of  the  wor«L*  Still  tlic  com- 
mon version,  having  been  carefnlly  made, 
may  in  general  bo  said  to  represent  the  me.m- 
ing  of  the  original.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  a  work  which  is  above  two  cen- 
turies old,  and  was  written  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  modem  theology,  there  most  be 
deviations  from  the  originol,  or  imperfect 
renderings  of  its  import  and  force,  as  wcll 
as  ar<'haisms  of  longuogc  and  obsolete  wonl.-'. 
which  ought  to  be  corrected  witliout  debty, 
iji  order  tliat  the  Sacred  Record  may  appear 
to  the  English  reader  in  a  condition  as  near 
as  possible  to  tliat  in  which  it  is  perused  by 
the  well-skilled  student  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginals. 

During  what  are  not  inappropriately  termed 
the  dark  ages,  the  Bible  was  a  scaled  or  s 
hidden  book.  Existing  only  in  a  forei|7> 
tongue,  the  people  could  not  have  stodiiA 
its  pages,  oven  had  they  been  admitted  (f 
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behold  them.    The  transUtion  of  it  into  the 
vunocnlar  lungpagea  was  expressly  forbid- 
den, in  the  belief  that  the  ^feneral  perusal  of 
it  would  occasion  debate  and  error,  and  on- 
dermiuo  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy.   At  the  Council  of  Toulouse  (A.D. 
1229),  among  forty-five  canons  passed  for 
the  extinction  of  heresy,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace,  one  involved  the  first 
cooit  of  inquisition,  and  another  ran  thus : — 
*■  We  also  forbid  the  laity  to  possess  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Psalter,  or  Breviary  for  the 
Divine  OiBces,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  some,  ont  of  devotion,  wish 
to  have ;  bnt  having  any  of  these  books  trans- 
lated into  the  vulgar  tongue  we  strictly  for- 
bid.'    In  face  of  this  jfirohibition,  and  of 
the  greatest  perils,  Wicklifie  undertook  to 
translate  the  Sacred  Volume,  which  he  com- 
pletnl  in  the  year  1380.     At  tliis  period, 
Wicklifiu's  translation  could  be  difiUsed  only 
by  the  laborious  process  of  transcription; 
bnt  transcribed  it  was,  diligently,  both  entire 
and  in  parts,  and  as  eagerly  read.    His  mo- 
tive for  making   the   translation   may  bo 
gathered  ftom  these  his  words :  — *  The  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures  infinitely  sur- 
passes any  writing,  how  authentic  soever  it 
may  appear,  becanse  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  iuftnitely  above  that  of  all  man- 
kind.'   The  manuscripts  of  this  version  are 
still  nnmeiona.    It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  only  the  portion  of  it  containing  the 
New  Testament  has  been  printed,  after  having 
been  in  existence  nearly  five  hundred  years. 
The  great  refiumer  had,  however,  performed 
a  task  for  which  he  could  not  be  forgiven. 
Harassed  during  life,  he  was,  after  death, 
formally  eondemned.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centniy,  a  council,  held  at  Con- 
stance, not  content  with  passing  sentence  on 
his  writings,  ordered  Wickliffe's  bones  to  be 
disinterred  and  burnt ;   which  was  actually 
earrifCd  into  effect  some  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, hy  the  peremptory  directions  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  the  ashes  of  the  venerable  man 
being  thrown  into  tlie  Swift,  a  tributary  of 
the  Seven.     Tliis  disgraceful  bigotr}',  and 
the  burning,  by  the  same  authority,  of  Jolm 
Hus8(I415)  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague  (1410), 
togelhinr  with  a  course  of  similar  violence, 
prepared  men's  minds  for  the  more  successful, 
but  not  more  laudable,  efforts  made  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  put 
the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  pcojile. 
Printing  was  discovered.    Gutenberg  (boru 
in  Mentz,  in  1400)  invented  moveable  types ; 
and,  being  aided  with  money  by  John  Fust, 
a  goldsmith  of  that  city,  he  published,  be- 
tween the  years  1450  uid  14.'3.'(,  tlio  Latin 
Bible,  —  an  event  which  is  among  the  most 
important  in  human  history.    This  book 
formed  the  fint  important  specimen  of  print- 
ing with  metal  types.     The  earlicitt  homage 
of  tha  press  was  paid  to  the  Sacred  Volume, 


and  fully  has  the  honour  been  returned  by 
the  activity  of  mind  and  diffusion  of  books  to 
which  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  chiefly  given 
occasion.  This  work  of  12>ii  pages,  finely 
executed, — a  most  laborious  process,  involv- 
ing no  small  amount  of  mental,  manual,  and 
mechanical  labour, — had  been  accomplished 
no  one,  save  the  artists  themselves,  knew 
how.  Printing,  however,  once  discovered, 
was  enthusiastically  hailed,  and  it  made  rapid 
progress.  In  147U,  twelve  other  works  had 
issued  from  tlic  press ;  among  which  was  the 
first  printed  commentary  on  tlie  Scriptures, 
namely,  'Postils'  or  Notes  of  Nicholas  de 
Lyra. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  great  effort 
which  rescued  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of 
ignorance  and  pn-judicc  in  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  it  was  usual  to  chain  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  churches.  This 
custom,  which  shows  how  rare  the  Bible  then 
was,  and  how  much  it  was  sought  after,  may 
be  considered  also  as  an  emblem  of  tlie 
bondage  in  wliich  it  had  for  centuries  lain. 


THE    BIBLE    CUAIXED. 

Great  events,  however,  were  to  mark  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
auspicious though  the  period  seemed  to  be 
for  the  dawning,  in  Knglnnd  at  least,  of 
new  light.  The  honoured  instrimient  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  making  the  Scrip- 
tures ttrccssiLlc  to  Englishmen  was  William 
Tjiidale,  bum  in  the  year  11H4,  T),  or  0. 
within  the  hundred  of  Berkeley,  in  GIoucch 
tershlre.  Tyndule  was  brought  up  at  Oxfonl. 
where  he  gained  great  distinction.  Wliilc  still 
at  the  University,  he  gave  lectures  privately 
on  the  Seripturo-s.  Retiring  home,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  fi)r  his  great  work 
The  corruptions  of  the  times  ho«l  mucJi 
weight  with  him,  in  undertaking  his  impor- 
tajit  tflsk.    « A  iliousanA  books'  —  st.y6\i^ — 
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*lifl(l   tlipy   Icvor   (rrttlior)   to  be  put  forth 
against  th'M'raboiuinubli'  il')iT>gsft"ii.'l(^»rtrinn, 
tliftii  tlittl  the  Si'i-iptuu'  siMJJiUltonio  l(>li|.^]it. 
For  as  long  as  thty  iiiMV  k»?ii>  th;:t  ihiwii, 
thoy  will  so  «laiken  the  ri^'ht  wny  with  the 
mist  of  their  sophi.-lry,  nnd  so  tnngU*  thoiii, 
that  citliiT  rL'buko <»r  (U<^i)isi.'  tlu ir  aboniiua- 
tionsy  with  arjnnnfnt:*  of  philosophy  nnrl  witli 
wonlly   Rimiliiuih's,    lunl    nppjinnit  ronsons 
of  n.iliiral  vrisiloni;   r.nd  witli  wresting  tlie 
Scripture  =5  unto  their «)wn  pi'.rposf*,  cleiin  ton- 
trory  unto  the  jiroee^^s,  onli-r,  iiuil  nu  nning  of 
the  text ;  nnd  so  ile]n«le  ihem  in  tlepeanting 
upon  It  with  allegories,  nnd  amaze  them,  ex- 
pounding it  in  many  yen<JC!»,  before  the  un- 
]earued  Iny   people   (wlicn  it  lintli  but  ono 
Biinple  literal  sense,  whoso  light  the  owls 
cannot  abide),  tljut  tli-  uj;h  thou  feel  in  tliinc 
heart  and  art  sure  lh::l  ull  \a  false  tlint  tliey 
Bay,   yet  eouldst  thou  i?nt   polve  llieir  sub- 
tile  riddles.      \Yliirh    thing   moved   me    to 
translate  the  New  Te.-ianient.      Because  I 
hod  perceived  by  experi.  iire,  h«»wthttt  it  was 
impossible  to  e.-tablish  the  lay  people  in  any 
trulh,  exe.^j)t  llie  Scripture  were  plainly  laid 
before  their  eye^  in  their  motluT-ti»ngUi',  that 
tlnry  might  se-.'  the  process,  order,  and  mean- 
ing of  ihc  text.'    Tyndalc's  tonl  brought  him 
troulde.     lie  w?.s  tpkcn  lirfnfQ  the  choncel- 
lor  of  the  diocese,  *  who  threatened  me  grie- 
vously ttiul  reviled  me,  nndnit^d  me  as  though 
I  had  been  a  dog.'    His  cfTorts,  however,  were 
not   to  be  repressed.     'I   defy   ilie   Pope,' 
Raid  he  to  a  reputedly  learned  divine;  'and  if 
God  s]).ire  my  life,  ere   mnny  years   I  will 
cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  pl(iu«,'h  to  know 
more  of  tin*  Heripture  than  you  df).'     Find- 
ing it  unsafe  to  remain  any  lonfr«T  in  Glou- 
ecster.diire.    Tyndalfj    repaired  to   Londim, 
hopiiijT  to  find  in  'Tannin\f  lis  recently  eou- 
Feerat.'il    bij^hop,   a  patrotl   iln<1   helper   in 
liis  SM'lf.iMjpo«ird  ta^k  of  tritiftlating  the  Scrip- 
tureM.   IIo  soon,  however,  made  the  discovery, 
*not  only  that  there  was  no  room   in  my 
Lord  of  London's  pain"??  to   translati?   tlie 
New  Testament,  but  nl-o  that  there  wos  no 
place  to  do  it  in  all  I'nglnnd.'      He.  in  con- 
sequence,  repaired   to  the  Continent.     IJo- 
niuining  some  time  iTi  Hamburg,  he  arrived 
at  Cologne,  on  the  liliine,  in  April  fjr  ^fay, 
15*20,  ace<impani»<l  by  his  amaTniemi-*,  Wil- 
liam Itoye.      lie  ctmimeneed  liis  labouris  by 
oonunitling  to  the  pre.'Shis  New  Testan..'nt, 
ia  ll)9  form  of  u  quarto  volume.    The  pi  int- 
ers, however,  had  only  j)n»e"eded  as  fir  a-5 
tJio  t<'nth  hheet,  or  lett-r  K,  when,  an  ahum 
being  raised,  the  work  was  intrrilieted.    Tyn- 
dole  and  lloye  secured  the  sheets  printed  o fl'; 
ami,  sailing  up  the  Rhine  to  Worm.-,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  thi;  ir  undertakin^r,  wh  iy  he  put 
forlli  two  editions  of  the  N..w  Testament, 
jirinted    prcd)aMy   by   I'cter   Si  ]:l\i\\  r,    a:!d 
befon."  the  end  of  ll'  •  \-.\r  1  *»'^''),  (.i.r;  i'l  oei.ivo, 
the  fstlrer  in  <[i::::  I  ».     J'-  ■  *  'l"!i.-  A.i!!:.].;  i.f  i'l  • 
Kn-Iish  Bill.  ,•  bv  C.  A;i  i  j  -:::.  'l  vol.:.  ■:^... 
Mo:i:'c';!,  l-i^    li  iei:>t:.vo:i:i:i:ori-l!i::;;je 


millions  of  Kuglish  Scriptures  which  are  now 
being  read  lu  ao  many  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  quarto  edition  with 
*  glosses  and  prefaces'  having  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, was  forthwith  met  with  proscription, 
and  that  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
Henry  VJII.  himself,  with Wolscy's fall  con- 
currence, if  not  his  adrice.  Another  trial  was, 
however,  to  be  made — wotild  Enjifland  receive 
tlie  Sacred  Volume  without  note  or  commmt  ? 
Tliis  was  put  to  is.suo  by  the  appearance  of 
Tyndale's  octavo  edition,  which,  notwith- 
standing warnings  given  to  persons  in  this 
country,  arrived  here  in  Jannary,  1520. 
The  eeclesiasticnl  authorities  immediately 
took  alarm.  Cuthbcrt  Tanstal,  '  by  tlie  per- 
mission of  God,  Bishop  of  London,'  issued 
his  injunction;  which  is  too  carious  not  to 
he  given  entire  : — 

'  Uy  tlie  duty  of  otir  pastoral  office,  we  arc 
hound  diligently,  witJi  iiU  our  power,  tofbrc- 
sec,  provide  for,  root  out,  and  put  away,  all 
those  tilings  which  seem  to  tend  to  ihe  peril 
and  danger  of  our  subjects,  and  specially  the 
destruction  of  tlicir  soals !  Hfhcreforc,  we 
having  understanding,  by  the  report  of  divers 
crediide  persons,  and  also  by  the  evident  ap- 
pearance of  the  matter,  that  many  children  of 
iniquitv,  maintainers  of  Luther's  sect,  blinded 
through  extreme  wickedness,  wandering  from 
the  way  of  truth  and  the  catholic  faith,  craft- 
ily have  translated  the  Mew  Testament  into 
onr  English  tongue,  intermingling  therewith 
many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opi- 
nions, peniieions  and  offensive,  seducing  me 
simple  people ;  attempting,  hy  their  wicked 
and  i)en-erse  interpretations,  to  profauate 
the  niajesty  of  the  Scripture,  which  hitherto 
hath  remained  undefded;  and  craftily  to  abnso 
the  most  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  true 
sens''  of  the  same ;  of  which  translation  there 
are  many  books  imprinted,  some  witli  glosses 
and  some  without ;  containing  in  tlie  Eng- 
lish tongue  that  pestiferous  and  most  per- 
nicious poison,  dispersed  throughout  all  our 
diocese,  in  great  number ;  which  truly,  with- 
out it  be  speedily  foreseen,  without  doubt 
will  contaminate  and  infect  the  flock  coni- 
mittid  unto  us,  with  most  deadly  poison  and 
h.^resy,  to  the  grievous  peril  and  danger  of 
the  Souls  co:nmitted  to  our  charge,  and  Ili«) 
«)frenre  of  God's  Divine  Majesty:  Wherefore 
we,  Cuthberf,  the  bishop  aforesaid,  grie^'ously 
sorrtAving  for  the  premises,  willing  to  with- 
stand the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  ancient 
enemy  and  his  ministers,  which  seek  the  dc- 
stniction  of  my  Hock,  and  with  a  diligent  care 
to  take  heed  unto  the  flocl  committed  to  my 
charge,  desiring  to  find  speedy  remedies  for 
thf^  premi.es,  do  charge  you  jointly  and  se- 
verally (the  archdean*'),  and  by  virtue  of 
yf»ur  obedirnee,  straitly  enjoin  and  command 
y>u,  tlir.t,  by  our  anthority,  yon  worn,  or 
e;in  e  to  l'-'  warned,  all  and  singular,  p.s  well 
exe.t.pf  a;  i.rit  exempt,  dwelling  within  your 
uuhd;antric',  that  wiiliia  thirty  days*  space, 
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wlinrpof  t  'Ti  (lays  slinll  b »  fir  llio  first,  ten 
f»r  th*"5<"r  mil,  inl  t'  n  for  ih-^  lliinlprromp- 
t  «ry  t'^rin,  uikIit  i>ai»i  of  r^xroinmutiirafion, 
fin. I  inrtirrinff  thn  sii^pii'ion  of  Iptofv,  Uioy 
•li  In  in-;  in,  anil  really  lU-livor  nnt-»  <inr 
Vi''tir-G«»nrTal  (GcoflTrey  >Yli.irton),  nil  iind 
'''inqpilar  snrli  books  ns  contain  tho  (ransla- 
lim  "'f  llin  New  TostnnU'iil  in  tho  r.iiglisli 
tor.ijne ;  ami  tliat  \«iU  dn  oorlify  \\<t  or  onr 
sai'l  commissary,  within  two  inontlis  nft.T 
ihc  Jay  of  the  date  of  thcso  prl.•sc■nt^^  thily, 
p«?r«onany,  or  hy  yonr  lotlor*,  tojjotlirr  with 
jh^M  presents  nuilor  yonr  seal  i,  what  vouhaTo 
ilone  in  the  pronii.-ps,  muler  piiin  of  ron- 
:vmpt.  Given  nndcr  our  seal,  tJio  four  aiiil 
twentieth  day  of  October,  A.D.  l.VJfi,  in  tho 
fifth  yonr  of  our  consecration.' 

Kl^ven  days  afterwards,  '  a  mandatf '  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  was  given  out  by  Wnr- 
hnin,  aichbi;»hop  of  CantiTbury.  A  third 
edition,  however,  was  printed  ut  Antwerp, 
Rn«l,  in  spite  of  persyvrrinjj  ami  har-nh  i-lTort^ 
made  at  home  and  abroad,  thf  Xrw  T«'>tii- 
ni-  nt,  thn^  rendered  into  our  mot! u-r- ton ',nie, 
!<pread  ripidly  and  ext'."n*;i\\ly  in  tin."  nation. 
Meanwhile  Tyndale  was  pru'MM-diui^  in  a  fo- 
rt-i^Ti  land  with  the  task  of  Iran  diitin-:?  tho 
(Ml  Testament.  Tin-*  workoann:  iuli>  V.u^- 
land  pici'enieal.  Genesis  was  lir^l  iinpoi-tivl, 
then  Deuteronomy.  Tluj  IViitatiMifh  w.n 
.Ho.jn  in  circnhitiou  in  this  country.  The 
<*lcr>ry  w«tc  more  than  ever  ruT-^cil.  TIio 
ni.ihop  of  Norwich,  sp'Mikiujr  of  thi?  rcadcrn 
and  di<scminatorH  of  iIjl'  S.-rliuui'-!,  nfn  r 
crinip1ainin<;  of  his  want  of  ability  to  put 
thexn  down,  added  —  *  U  tiny  eontinuo  any 
time,  I  think  they  shi'.ll  nnilo  us  r.ll.'  In- 
deed the  chief  anthoriti.i  of  tin?  p ..ilni  in- 
cluded the  New  Testann-nt  in  Kni;li?h,  in  a 
list  of  twelve  books,  whifli  were  thus  de- 
notineed  —  'Detest  them,  ubhor  them,  keep 
them  not  in  your  hnnd^,  d-liv.-r  tln-ni  to  your 
i5up»Tior< ;  and  if,  by  rcadin;;of  thf-iii  lu:reto- 
f.ire,  any  thinjf  remain.-;  in  y'-»nr  broast  of 
that  tvafhing,  eillnr  forjn  t  it,  or,  by  infonna- 
tion  of  tho  truth,  cxpvl  it.  This  you  out?ht 
to  do;  auil  b'.iiijjc  obslin:itt\  tin'  pp'l.iti's  of  the 
rhuroh  ought  toeoiupvl  y«>u,  ;uiil  yourprinfo 
to  punish  and  eorr<Tt  yon.'  l)n^'  burning  rif 
bo<»ks  had  olready  tuk'^n  plai-j.  A  second 
now  occnrrcd.  Tinist  d  ha  1  puqios«'ly  bought 
up  all  the  N''wTestament'»becnuld  procure, 
whi<di  he  ca-.ived  to  Im;  broujrht  into  St 
Pauls  churehyard,  and  t!i»n'  r'<in>uinedwith 
fire,  in  May,  I ')'K'>.  This  d'-^lrurtion,  hovr- 
rTtT,  *  had '  —  say.4  IJunvt  — '  su'h  un  hntc- 
fal  npp'.^irance  in  it,  b'-insx  gcnernlly  cnlb  d 
a  burninjj  of  the  wurd  of  (Jud,  llial  people 
frum  thence  coTidudcd  iln^ri'  muit  be  a  visi- 
ble for.trariety  between  tlnit  V.ojU,  and  Cu; 
doctrines  of  t!io«o  who  hnndb-il  it ;  by  v.iiich 
1>oth  their  pnjudice  nf:aiTi:.t  tin*  iM-rjr)-,  :;nd 
tlieir  diaire  of  rcndinpf  tin*  N«.'V.-  'r-:-t:i'ncnt, 
wa.H  inTca.'Cd.*  AH  this  time  llie  woik  cf 
printing;  went  fon\n.nl  «;n  ti.e  r';ijiin«^iit, 
vhicU  was  followed  by  aiv.i.'.u  iiLpoitiitions 


into  this  islnn  1.  Tyndale  also  was  prosecu- 
ting bis  task  amid  difTiculties,  discourage- 
ment*, aTul  dangers.  The  peril,  indeed,  now 
b'^canie  more  alanninflf.  fiife  was  at  stake. 
Fryth,  a  ftdlow- worker  with  'J'yndale,  had 
been  crinnuitted  to  tho  Tower.  Bring  requinrd 
to  recant  and  (b-oist,  he  n(ddy  replied, — 
'Grant  tliat  the  word  of  God,  I  Tne.-»n  the  t^xt 
of  Scripiiiro  may  go  jdiroad  in  our  Kngli^h 
tonguo,  and  my  bniihiT  William  Tyndub*  and 
I  have  done,  and  will  promitJe  you  to  write; 
no  more.  If  you  will  not  grant  this,  then 
will  we  be  doing  whib;  we  have  breath.' 
Frytli  shortly  after  was  put  to  death.  Sen- 
tencp  being  pass«*d,  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  civil  autlu»ritii'«»,  who  loaded  lilm  with 
chains,  and  ha<l  hU  neck  made  fa<!t  to  a  post 
with  u  collar  of  iron,  so  that  he  could  neither 
stand  upright  nor  stimp  down.  After  having 
been  kept  in  this  eon«liiion  for  several  days, 
he  was  at  lenjfib.  du  the  4th  June,  15^.*?^ 
brought  together  with  a  fidlow-martyr,  An- 
drew H.wi'tt,  int)  Smithfield  and  bimied. 
One  Dr.  C'oukc,  b»'ing  present,  admonished 
the  pfMipli-  tli.it  th''y  if^limild  in  no  wise  i»ray 
for  them  any  more  than  they  would  for  a 
dog.  At  tlnv^-c  Words,  Fr}th  sincerely  en- 
treated tho  T,rird  t«>  forgive  him.  This  was  a 
heavy  blow  f.»r  Tyndale.  Yet  did  ho  still 
continue  his  pious  labours;  and  the  politi- 
cal lioriz«»n  began  to  wear  a  less  gloomy 
appejTran<\\  King  Henry,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  unlawful  di'sires,  broke  with  Rome.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
fonner-?.  A  letter  written  by  her  is  extant, 
in  wl:ie!i  shi*  air«»rds  direct  patronage  to 
*  Richard  Herman,  nivrchant  and  citizen  of 
Aiitwi.rp.'  who  *  had  been  expelled  from  his 
frccilom  for  mfthing  else  but  only  for  that  he, 
Btill  like  a  good  Christian  man,  did  both 
with  his  good-i  and  policy,  to  his  great  hurt 
and  liindi-runee  in  this  world,  help  to  the 
Feiiin.:;-fi)rih  of  the  New  Testament  in  I-ug- 
lish.'  It  was  lit  that  the  very  book  whi<li 
hnd  been  vilified,  trampled  on,  and  burned 
by  t!ie  king,  \V«dsey,  Warham,  and  Tunstal; 
which  h  id  bcon  fastenecl  in  derision  by  Sir 
Thoma-i  Mi>re  to  the  garments  of  Tyndale'a 
brother,  or  the  nun  wlio  were  then  marehed 
to  the  .spot  whiTe  they  must  cast  it  into  the 
flames,  sh->nld  at  bist  meet  with  some  such 
notieo  a-s  this  in  the  vi'ry  court  of  the  ruling 
monarch.  The  translator  himself  was  never 
to  Fi't  his  foot  again  on  English  ground;  but 
iind'r  l*r«jvidenre  the  divine  cause  fur  which 
he  laboured  was  on  the  eve  of  a  triumph, 
among  tho  mo.-t  f-ignal  in  the  history  of 
human  kind. 

'J'hi^  token  of  regard  on  the  part  of  Queen 
Ann"  WAA  not  unfelt  by  Tyndale.  lie  receiv- 
cil  lln.'  .'il.id  tiiling-5  in  fjulficicut  time  for  him 
to  Ir.y  diiWM  at  tiie  pre::«,  one  copy  of  his 
corri-ei- -1  New  Tcslanient,  in  vellum.  IJeau- 
tifully  print  'd,  vriih  illuminations,  it  was 
b". 1.111,1  in  blue  inor<ier(»;  and  the  quecn*.s 
n-'.Mj  in  \m--^':  red  b.  tier.-,  vtpially  diviiU'd. 
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was  plaoed  on  the  foro-edges  of  the  top,  lido 
find  bottom  margins:  thus  on  the  top, 
Anna;  on  the  right  margin,  Repna;  and  on 
the  bottom,  Anglus  —  Anne  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  clergy  were  not  left  without 
resource.  On  the  10th  December,  1534,  the 
Convocation  resolved  that  Cranmcr  should 
in  their  name  entreat  his  majesty  the  king 
to  *  command  that  all  his  subjects  in  whose 
possession  any  books  of  suspected  doctrine 
were,  especially  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  im- 
printed beyond  or  on  this  side  the  sea,  should 
be  warned  within  three  months  to  bring 
them  in,  under  certain  pain,  to  be  limited 
by  him;  and  that  moreover  his  Mi^esty 
would  vouchsafe  to  decree  that  the  Scriptures 
should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  king/  How  far  the  latter 
request  was  sincere,  or  meant  merely  to  gain 
time,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  But  if 
there  were  craft  in  it,  the  day  for  craft,  as 
well  as  for  violence,  was  now  nearly  past 
Yet  was  Satan  again  for  a  brief  period  un- 
loosed. Imprisonment  and  dcatli  awaited 
Tyndale  himself,  who  thus  was  admitted  to 
have  a  fellowship  in  his  great  Master's  suffer- 
ing!9.  On  Friday  the  6th  of  October,  1530, 
and  while  copies  of  his  translations  were 
pouring  into  liis  native  land,  Tyndale  was 
led  forth  to  be  put  to  death.  Having  reached 
the  fatal  spot,  the  noble  martyr  was  fas- 
tened to  the  stake;  upon  which,  crying  with 
a  fervent  zeal  and  a  loud  voice  —  *Lord! 
open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England'  — he 
was  first  strangled,  and  then  his  body  was 
consumed  to  asheH. 

'Hid  blood  was  shed 
In  conflrmation  of  the  noblest  claim,  -~ 
Our  claim  to  food  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  Ood,  to  bo  dlvlnclv  firee, 
To  soar  and  to  anticipate  the  skios.' 

The  cost  at  which  tlie  Bible  was  obtained  for 
England  cannot  bo  estimated,  uulcss  tlie 
reader  knows  somewhat  of  tlie  private  cha- 
racter of  Tyndale ;  and  we  therefore  subjoin 
the  simply  beautiful  character  which  the  old 
martyrologist  John  Foxe  has  drawn  of  him : 
*  He  was  a  man  very  frugal  and  spare  of  body, 
a  great  student  oud  earnest  labourer  in  the 
•etting-forth  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  He 
reserved  or  hallowed  to  himself  two  days  in 
the  week,  which  he  named  his  pastime, 
Monday  and  Saturday.  On  Monday  he  visited 
all  such  poor  men  and  women  as  were  fled 
out  of  England,  by  reason  of  perpecution, 
into  Antwerp ;  and  these,  once  well  under- 
standing their  good  exercises  and  qualities, 
he  did  very  liberally  comfort  and  relieve; 
and,  in  like  manner,  provided  for  sick  and 
diseased  persons.  On  the  Saturday,  he  walked 
round  about  the  town,  seeking  every  cor- 
ner and  hole  where  he  suspected  any  poor 
person  to  dwell ;  and  when  he  found  any  to 
be  well  occupied,  and  yet  overburdened  with 
children,  or  else  were  aged  and  wisnk,  these 


atoo  he  pentiAilly  reliered,  and  thos  he  spent 
hia  two  days  of  pastune,  as  he  ealled  tfaem; 
and  truly  his  alms  were  very  large,  and  so 
they  might  well  be ;  for  his  exhibition  that 
he  had  yeariy  of  die  Eng^iiah  merchants  at 
Antwerp,  when  living  there,  was  eonsiderable, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  he  bestowed  opon 
Uie  poor.  The  rest  of  the  daya  of  the  week 
he  gave  whoDy  to  his  book,  wherein  he 
most  diligently  travailed.  When  the  Sunday 
oame,  then  went  he  to  some  one  merchant's 
chamber  or  other,  whither  came  many  other 
merchants,  and  unto  them  would  he  read 
some  one  parcel  of  Scripture;  the  which 
proceeded  so  fruitfuUy,  sweetly,  and  gently 
from  him,  much  like  to  the  writing  of  John 
the  Evangelist,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  com- 
fort and  joy  to  the  audience  to  hear  him  read 
the  Scriptures;  likewise  after  dinner  he  spent 
an  hour  in  the  same  manner.  He  waa  a 
man  without  any  spot  or  blemish  of  raneour 
or  malice,  full  of  meroy  and  compasaion,  so 
that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  hun 
of  any  sin  or  crime ;  although  hia  righteous- 
ness and  justification  depended  not  there- 
upon before  God,  but  only  upon  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  the  same.  In  this 
faith  he  died,  with  constancy,  at  Yilvorde 
(between  Mechlin  and  Brussels),  and  now 
resteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Christ's 
martyrs,  blessedly  in  the  Lord.  And  thus 
much  of  the  life  and  stoiy  of  Uie  tme  ser- 
vant and  martyr  of  Ood,  William  Tyndale, 
who,  for  his  notable  pains  and  travail,  may 
weU  be  called  the  apostle  of  England,  in  this 
our  latter  age.* 

The  details  into  which  we  have  gone,  re- 
specting the  earliest  efforts  for  jmtting  the 
Sacred  Volume  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen 
in  their  native  tongue,  compel  us  to  be  brief 
in  regard  to  subsequent  translations.  In 
1535,  Coverdole  had  completely  finished  a 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  title  of 
his  work  shows  its  nature,  — '  BibUa^  the  Bi- 
ble, that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and 
New  Testament,  faithfhlly  and  fdlly  trans- 
lated out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  into  Engliahe, 
MDXXXV.'  This  Bible  was  reprinted  in 
1637,  by  James  Nycolson,  in  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Southwark.  The  'title  bears  that 
this  was  *  set-  forth  with  the  Kynge's  most 
gracious  license.'  In  1539  appeared  another 
Bible,  which  had  been  commenced  in  Paris, 
snatched  from  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  finislied  in  London  by  April  of  that 
year ;  this  is  its  title :  *  The  Byble  in  English, 
that  is  to  sayc,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy 
Scripture,  bothe  of  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testa- 
ment, tnily  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Hebme  and  Grceke  textes  by  the  dylygent 
Btudye  of  diverse  excellent  learned  men,  ex- 
pert in  the  foreayde  tongues.  Printed  by 
Bychard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchureh; 
cum  privUegio  ad  imprimendum  $ohtm,*  This 
volume  Henry  VIII.  sanctioned — hia  reasons 
are  thus  assigned :  — « Being  fluBhuw^iwii 
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our  people  at  times  convenient  give  them- 
■clTes  to  the  attaining  the  knowledge  of  Ood*B 
word,  wheiehj  they  will  tlie  better  honour 
him,  and  also  do  their  duty  better  to  us,  be- 
ing their  Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord,  and 
eonaidering  that  as  this  our  zeal  and  desire 
cannot  by  any  mean  take  so  good  effect,  as 
by  the  parting  to  them  the  free  and  liberal 
use  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  maternal  £ng- 
glish  tongue.'  At  the  same  time  the  monarch 
declared  it  to  be  necessary  that  one  transla- 
tion only  ahonld  be  in  use ;  to  secure  which, 
he  ^ipointed  *  the  Lord  Cromwell'  commis- 
sioner, to  prevent,  during  the  space  of  five 
years,  any  person  not  deputed  by  him  to 
print  the  Bible  in  tlie  English  tongue.  The 
progress  of  the  cause  of  the  Bible  was  now 
rapU.  In  1&40,  Cranmer  issued  a  splen- 
did folio  edition.  Two  others  appeared  the 
same  year;  another  in  1541,  making  the 
fifth  of  that  size  completed  in  less  than 
two  years.  On  the  0th  of  May,  1541,  *  a 
proclamation  by  the  King's  Miyesty'  was  is- 
snedy  which,  after  referring  to  the  former 
injunctions,  goes  on:  *  Notwithstanding  many 
towns  and  parishes  have  neglected  their  du- 
ties— whereof  his  Highness  marveUcthnot 
a  little — and  minding  the  former  gracious 
injunetions,  doth  straitly  charge  and  com- 
mand that  the  curates  and  parishioners  of 
every  town  and  parish  not  having  already 
provided,  diall,  on  this  side  of  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints  (Nov.  I)  next  coming,  buy  and 
provide  BiUes  of  tiie  largest  volume,  and 
canse  the  same  to  be  set  up  and  fixed  in 
cveiy  of  the  said  parish  churches,  there  to  be 
nsed  according  to  the  former  injunctions  — 
on  pain  that  tlie  curate  and  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  town  shall  forfeit  to  the  king 
forty  shillings  (equal  to  thirty  pounds),  for 
every  month  after  the  said  feast,  that  tliey 
lack  or  want  the  said  Bible.'  Six  Bibles 
vrere  also  set  up  in  St  Paul's  for  public  read- 
ing. The  people  came  instantly  and  gene- 
rally to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Such  as 
could  read  with  a  clear  voice  often  ha<l  great 
numbers  round  them.  Many  carried  their 
children  to  St  Paul's  to  hear.  The  brief 
leign  of  Edward  was  auspicious  for  the  dif- 
fanion  of  the  English  Bible.  Of  forty-three 
printers  thM  were  then  at  work,  tliirty-one, 
and  these  the  most  respectable,  were  enfi^ged 
in  either  printing  or  publishing  tlie  Sacred 
Scriptures.  With  Mary'  came  a  season  of 
flarkness.  Only  a  few  days  after  passing 
from  the  Tower  to  her  palact!,  she  issued  her 
'iDhiUition*  against  preaching,  reading,  or 
teaching  Scriptnres  in  the  cliurchesi,  and 
printing  any  books.  Among  tlie  friends  of 
lif;;htwhom  slie  restrained  was  J ubn  Rogers 
tUiat  Matthew,  tlie  editor  of  tlie  Bible  re- 
I  rived  by  Henry,  in  1537 ;  who  was  ordenul 
:o  keep  himself  vrithin  his  own  house,  and 
to  have  no  eomnmnication  with  any|)cr{K)ns, 
except  those  of  his  own  family.  Flight  to 
tlie  Continent  become  a  general  resource  with 
"hnzch  refomers.     The  stream  was  now 


turned — the  Scriptnres  hnd  flowed  from  the 
Continent  into  England,  now  they  were  to 
flow  from  England  to  the  Continent  Yet 
the  evil  was  not  unaccompanied  with  good; 
for  it  led  not  only  to  the  careful  study,  but 
to  the  diligent  revision  and  great  improve- 
ment, of  Uie  English  versions.  liogers, 
however,  was  broiip:ht  to  tlie  stake.  Miles 
Coverdalc,  Lis  coadjutor,  was  saved  from  de- 
truction,  mainly  by  the  good  offices  of  tlie 
king  of  Denmark,  in  whose  dominions  he 
found  a  refuge.  Hooper  was  committed  to 
the  flames  at  Gloucester.  Latimer,  Ridley, 
and  Cranmer,  perished.  Persecution  raged 
on  all  sides.  The  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  addressed  these  words  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation :  *  We  do  hum- 
bly pray  that  all  suspect  translations  of  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  destroyed 
and  burned  throughout  tliis  realm.'  Three 
actual  burnings  of  the  Scriptures  form  a  part 
of  the  history  of  Mary's  reign.  Every  means, 
however,  was  token  by  the  people  to  preserve 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  Uieir  hands;  it  was  rend 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  it  was  concealed  under 
.  the  bed,  in  hay-lofts,  or  in  out-houses.  A  gen- 
tleman, named  Underhil],hadawall  construc- 
ted in  his  chamber,  so  as  to  conceal  his  books ; 
thus  preserving  them  against  better  times. 

<  Fierce,  whlsker'd  guards  that  volume  sought  in 

vain, 
EnJoy'd  by  stealth  and  hid  with  anxious  pain : 
While  aU  around  was  misery  and  gloom, 
This  show'd  the  boundloas  bllsii  Ix^nnd  the  tomb : 
Freed  from  the  Tonal  priest — the  feudal  rod, 
It  led  the  Buffcrer's  weary  steps  to  God ; 
And  wlien  IiIb painful  couTse  on  earth  was  run, 
This,  his  chief  wealth,  descended  to  his  son.' 

The  New  Testament  was  even  imported 
into  England,  and  in  a  revised  funu.  The 
book  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  printed  witli  a  nilvcr  type,  and 
on  the  best  paper ;  by  far  the  best  ruudering 
of  the  second  text  that  lia<l  been  mode, 
'diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved 
Oreek  examples  and  conference  of  tnuislu- 
tions  in  other  tongues.'  It  is  the  first  En- 
glish New  Testament  divided  into  verses,  and 
fornoed  an  important  step  to  tlie  revision  of  the 
whole  Bible.  It  is  termed  by  one  who  siiftered 
for  having  it  in  his  possession,  *  a  New  Tes- 
tament of  GrMieva;'  and  was  probably  trans- 
lated after  Tyndalc's,  by  William  Wliitling- 
ham,  an  exile  on  anoonnt  of  bis  religious 
opinions,  who  married  a  sister  of  the  famous 
John  Calvin.  It  appeared  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1557.  About  the  some  time,  and  during 
tlie  last  year  of  Mary's  sway,  Whittinghaia 
and  other  banished  confussoru  were  engaged 
on  n  revision  of  tlie  entire  Bible,  which  wna 
published  in  1560,  and  is  kno^Ti  by  the  nuine 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Thus  even  persecution, 
expatriation,  and  deatli,  were  over-ruled  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  f^irtlierance  of 
Scriptural  truth. 

With  Elizabeth  a  new  era  commenced. 
Beleosing  persons  who  were  m  "^tvwvn.  Qn\ 
account  of  religion,  she  ia^ue^  *  comxaiaA 
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in  1A88,  oHering  the  ptirishefi,  at  their  owii 
cdst,  to  profiile,  ivitliin  tlirce  montlis,  *  one 
book  of  the  whole  J3ililo  of  iLo  largest  Tolnnic 
in  Kngliith;  ami  within  one  twelve  months, 
the  paraphrases  of  P>asitins  also  in  English ; 
and  the  same  to  be  set  up  in  some  conv(!uient 
place  within  the  church  where  the  porishion- 
CFB  may  resort  and  rend  the  same ;  all  par- 
sons under  the  decree  of  A.M.  phnll  bur  for 
their  own  use  the  New  Testament  in  Latin 
and  Knglish,  with  paraphrases,  within  three 
montlis.    Inquiry  was  to  bo  made,  whether 
any  pnrsons,  vicars,  or  cnrates,  did  discou- 
rage ony  person  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Bihlo,  either  in  Latin  or  Knglish.'     The 
Oenevo  Bible,  at  which  its  translators,  to 
use  their  own  wirds,  *  had  wrought,   Ood 
knowcth  with  whnt  fear  and  trembling,  for 
the   space  of  two  years  and  more,  night 
nnd  day,'  and  which  formed  the   bosis  of 
many  editions  for  above  eighty  yenrs,  was  re- 
ceived In  this  country,  and  welcomed  liy  an 
express  |)atent  from  tlie  queen,  granting  to 
John  Bodeleigh  the  cxclnsive  right  to  print 
the  same,  fbr  the  term  of  peven  years.   Other 
efforts  were  made ;  and  thus,  before  the  yeor 
J  '»0 1  hml  expired,  the  people  had  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale.  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Version, 
all  before  them.  In  seven  years  more  ( IOCS), 
there  appean>d  another,  namely,  Pnrker's,  or 
the  Bishops'  Bible.    The  two  pront  n-ligioua 
parties,  however,  which  divided  the  notion, 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans,  couhl 
not  agree  to  receive  as  authoritutive,  cither 
the  Genevan  or  the  Bishop's  Bible.     Hence 
arose  an  attempt  to  satisfy  nil  pnrties  in  the 
version  that  is  now  current.     It  was  nt  tlio 
famous  conference,  at  Hampton  Court,  con- 
vened by  Juuies  (Jan.  l(>Ot),  ♦  for  the  hear- 
ing nnd  for  the  determining  things  pretended 
to  be    amiss  in  the  church,'  that  Dr.  John 
Bninolds,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  very 
cnii'.iont  f'»r  learning, 'moved his ftrnjcstythrt 
there  miplit   be  r.  new  translation    of  the 
Bible,  because  those  which  were  all(iw;.'il  in 
the  reign  of  King  H«'nry  and  Edward  wirf* 
cfirrnpt,  nnd  not  answerable  to  the  trutJi  rif 
the    original;  —  whercujion  his     Higbnc.--s 
wi-'hcd  that  some  special  pains  shonlrl  lie 
triken  in  that  behalf,  for  one  uniform  Irans- 
l.ition  (professing  that  hu  could  n^-ver  \ft 
see  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English,  I'lit 
the  worst  of  all,  his  majesty  thought    tl:e 
Oenevan  to  be),  and  this  tobodon**  by  the 
best  learned  in  both  Uuiversilios.'  Fifty-fi^ur 
persons  were  accordingly  nppointril  to  the 
task,  to  whom  the  king  is  report<'d  to  Imvo 
given  various  instructions,  —  in  number  11, 
directing  among  other  things,  that  the  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  church,  comnK'iily 
called  the  Bishops*  Bible,  shnuld  be  eliiefly 
followed ;  but  these  translations  to  be  used 
when  they  arrec  better  with  the  text  than 
the  Bishops*  Bible,  nnini  ly,  —  1 .  Tynd»b''s ; 
3.     Matthew's;    '•).    C.v.  rdaleV;    4.  Whit- 
cbnrrhe'8  (i.  c.  Crani.!«  r':.);    .'>.  the  CJeuevn. 
FoTtj'Bevcn  leanic^l  r::cn  ftctunlly  crg:\gv;d  in 


the  work.    The  first  revision  seems  to  Lave 
occupied  them  about  fonr  years ;  tlie  second 
examination,  by  twelve,  took  nine  mouths 
more ;  the  sheets  were  two  yean  in  passing 
through  the  press,  at  the  end  of  wldch  the 
Bible  of  lOII  was  finished  and  first  issued. 
Party  and  dogmatical  considerations  had 
not  been  without  their  inflncnce  on  ihe  trac8> 
lations  liitherto  made  of  the  Bible.     The 
Catholics,  however,  now  foaud  tliat  the  Bible 
in  English  could  no  longer  be  kept  from 
the  people,   and  they  did   not  consider  it 
prudent  to  be  without  a  translation  of  their 
own.    Accordingly  there  was  put  forth  by 
them  the  Douay  Bible,  of  which  the  Kew 
TcFtauient  was  printed  at  Bheims,  in  10M2, 
and  tlie  Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609 — 
10.    The  motive  which  induced  the  Catholics 
to  put  out  A  translation  of  the  Scriptares  is 
avowed  in  the  following  words,  transcribed 
from  the  *  Address  to  the  English  Reader,' 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Douay  Old 
Testament,  1000 :    '  Now  since  Luther  and 
his  folowers  have  pretended  that  the  Catho- 
liquo  liomane  faith  and  doctrine  should  be 
contrarie  to  God*s  written  word,  and  that  tlm 
Scriptures  were  not  suffered  in  vnlg^  lan- 
guages, lest  the  people  should  see  the  truth, 
and  withal  tliese  new  maistcrs  comiptly 
taming  the  Scriptures  into  divers  tongues, 
as   might  best   serve  their  owne  opinions : 
against  this  false  suggestion  and  practise, 
Catholique  Pastores  have,  for  one  special 
remeJie,  set  forth  true  and  sincere  transla- 
tions in  most  languages  of  the  Latin  Church. 
But  80   that  people  must  read  them  with 
license   of    tlieir  spiritual  superior,  as   in 
foniier  times  they  were  in  like  sort  limited.' 
We  have  already  said  something  of  tlie 
claims  which  the  ordinary  English  transla- 
tion has  to  respect.     A  great  necessity  exists 
for  a  translation  revised  and  published  by 
some  roeoguised  authority.     In  confirmation 
of  our  opinion,  we  quote  the  words  of  a 
f«)rnier  learned  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr. 
Mar^h :  —  *  Now  as  this  translation  was  made 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholtn 
in  the  ago  of  Juuics  the  First,  it  is  probable 
that  our  authorised  version  is  as  foithfiU  a 
representation  of  the  original  Scriptures  as 
could  have  been  formed  at  that  period.    But 
when  we  consider  the   immense  accession 
which  has  been  since  made,  both  to  our  criti- 
cal and  to  our  pliilosophical  apparatus ;  when 
we  coiisi«ler  that  the  whole  mass  of  literature, 
commeueiug  with  the  London  Polyglott  (a 
Bible  ill  several  languages),  and  continued 
to  flriesbach's  Greek  Testament,  was  coUert- 
ed  subsequently  to  that  period;   when  wc 
consider  that  the  most  important  sonrces  of 
intelligenco  for  the    interpretation   of   tlie 
original    Scriptures  were   likewise    opened 
aft'T  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend 
that  our  authorised  version  (Iocs  not  require 
nnieiidnient.'     On  this  subject  we  need  cnly 
refer  to  the  work  of  Archbishop  Ncwcon:c, 
cutiikd,  '  .\n  Ili^ioricid  View  of  the  English 
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nilli(*al  Tran^lfttions ;  llic  rxp'?(licnry  of  i^- 
virin'?  liy  mithority  our  prosont  Kiij^lish 
Triii.hilion,  ami  ilio  means  t»f  <^x«'cuiiiig 
s-ur-h  A  revi:iion.*  Iiulccd,  Dr.  ftfiiokniglit,  in 
tin?  s-'ooml  s?ctioii  of  his  G  moral  Prcfjiro, 
fT'.'ii  SO  far  as  to  siiy  of  our  atithoriiiiHl  ver- 
i-i'jii,  *It  i.^  l»y  n.'»  moans  snch  njiist  rr-pro- 
s._»ritali«>»i  of  thft  ins])irocl  origin nls  ns  m>.Titi» 
tj  bo  implicitly  reli^'il  on.  for  «l<.'t«'rinining 
the  controvrrlcd  articlns  of  tlie  Christiun 
f^ith,  ami  for  quieting  the  dissensions  which 
have  ront  the  chitroh.' 

Wlieuevor  this  most  hnport.int  and  very 
d->-irabl.»  tAsTs  shall  he  uudrrtakcn,  it  is  to  ho 
li'»p?d  that,  bL^sidcs  a  ffoncral  revision  of  thn 
S..Tiplur-"»3  so  I'.s  to  bring  the  Knglish  into 
a  u<r:irer  aoconlance  with  the  orijjinjtI.««,  and  a 
tfroal^r  c«)nfurmity  wi;h  our  lau|<uage  as  now 
fi.»mid  in  the  best  litorary  productions,  ouo 
iir  two  other  point-i  will  receive  due  attention. 
F'te  iu'<iancc,  some  means  JrhouliI  bo  adopted 
fi»r  enabling  the  ordinary  reader  to  disihi- 
gixish  between  the  Sacred  Kccord  itself 
an.l  human  apprnda-jcs.  The  fjumnniries 
which  stand  at  the  licail  of  the  chnpters 
bhouM  be  altogether  removed.  TIio  nsc 
of  snpplied  words  n'jw  printed  in  italic?, 
whir-li  were  dcsign!-d  to  eke  out  the  menning 
of  ill-'  writers,  w.i<»  carried  to  a  great  extreme, 
iiijnring  tlie  simplicity,  and  sometimes  niar- 
rii;2  the  sen^o.  These,  if  not  discontinued, 
^ilniild  be  considerably  reduced  in  number. 
'J:  .'  names  which  are  preftxed  to  the  several 
br»"k-«  shonld  bo  expresily  prononncijd  as 
^•f  human  origin  and  l-itc  date,  'the  inscrip- 
tiua^  rJ.so  appi.-ndod  to  ihc  Epistles  oij-rlit  to 
be  d^soribed  as  apocryphal  and  erroneous. 
WlKtlior  tliero  i^bould  also  be  an  attempt  to 
iutThinve  a  better  arraiijrement  of  the  pcveral 
dic-imcnfci  wc  will  not  (ktermino ;  but  we  are 
w.*Tl  as.^ureil  that  some  method  should  b« 
i.ik'^n  to  exhibit  the  books  themselve.^,  as  well 
A3  tlieir  contents  in  tlieir  chrouolo;;iea1  order. 
If  iJiTC  are  any  passages,  such  as  .1  John  v.  7, 
wlii'h  arc  demonstrably  spurious,  not  having 
].roci'.-d-d  fnmi  th^  pen  oftlieBiblicni  wfiter:^, 
iu«"-e  «ihonhl  be  thrown  into  iIht  margin,  or 
iihogether  set  aside;  and  pnibably «onicmo- 
ditication  of  the  plan  pur.>u«'d  by  (jri-jsbsu'h 
Riiirht  be  adoptetl,  in  ord^r  to  place  before 
the  Kngli'sli  reailer  th?  more  important  of  the 
T.iriatinns,  with  their  relative  worth,  found 
t'i  p-u^t  m  the  Ili'brev,-  and  Gn-ek  mjiiiu  -cript ;. 

In  r«?ccnt  time?  the  Bible  has  bern  fr.nhi- 
jf^ly  -spread  in  tlie  vernacular  ton:Aiieov.T  t!i« 
rivili<«;d  world,  m ah ily  tli rough  iIj!.'  infhiinc.? 
of  the  English  nation,  which,  borrowiui?  light 
and  imptUde  from  f«uiher  and  lii.-*  Gi-rmim 
associaioJi,  luis  enjoy«Hl  the  hiijh  privibgo 
and  distinction  of  commimicating  to  man- 
kind the  word  of  lift?.  It  i^,  however,  within 
ihe  la*t  century,  and  since  thf*  fomidation  of 
the  Brii'-h  and  Foreiirn  Jiih!,'  ,Sn it ti/ I'm 
li-iO),  tliat  the  gp-^at  ditfusion  of  ihi;  s;:ir-".l 
bock  baa  bs.'U  efT-.l-d.  At  thi;  pir  kut  d  .y, 
CLrhiianj  of  .all  deuominatiurii  and  oi'  ull 


roTijc^  are  cnpraged  with  one  heart  in  spread- 
ing the  rocord.s  of  divine  truth.  *  In  18f)l,' 
— wn  cite  the  word:?  of  Uie  present  Bishop  cf 
ChestiM', —  't!n>  wonl  of  God  was  nccessiblo 
to  one-Iifili  of  the  great  fiiujily  of  mankind, 
through  the  m«'dium  of  about  forty  trausla- 
tion*».  It  is  now  acce-isible  to  three- fiflhs, 
through  the  moilium  <if  one  hundred  an«l 
sixty  tnmMations.'  Up  to  May,  1*^11,  there 
had  been  received  by  the  Britifih  and  Funtign 
BibUf  Society,  a  sum  of  above  three  millions 
of  p')unds  sterlin;?.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  in  many  parts  of  I'urope,  but  particularly 
in  this  counJry,  the  high  and  korn  dispute- 
was,  Wln'ther  v.lial  wa-j  c:;lled  the  church,  or 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  as 
of  suiireme  authority.  At  present,  all  parties 
how  different  soever  tln^r  aims,  concur  with 
more  or  loss  zeal  in  diffusing  abroad  these 
precious  writings.  A  vt)lnme  which  a  few 
centuries  binec  could  not  be  procured  by 
nobles,  and  which  few  princes  possessed,  can 
now  be  purcha^<:d  by  a  child  for  a  few  pence. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  llofonnation,  the  Bible 
had  to  steal  into  this  country  by  single 
copies;  now  it  is  sent  fi)rth  hence  in  gro'it 
numbers  to  nil  parts  of  the  world.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  sources,  the  Bible  Society 
slate  in  their  report  for  iHli,  that  they  had 
issued  I.'i,!K!.'i,0'i.5  volumes  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  of  which  10,500,000  were  in 
the  English  touguc. 
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The  itudy  of  the  Bible  has  been  wond  r- 
ftilly  facilitated  in  modem  timcii.  For  Uiis 
important  end,  concordances  have  been  con- 
stnicted.     Concordances  arc  of  two  kinds, 

I.  Alphabetical ;  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alplmbct,  the  leading  or  chief 
word  being  taken  in  each  case  as  the  guide. 

II.  Those  that  arc  drawn  up  according  to  tlio 
subject-matter,  in  which  all  that  the  Bible 
contains  on  each  successive  topic  is  brought 
under  one  head  of  reference.  Of  the  former 
the  Concordance  of  Cruden  has  never  been 
superseded.  Some  of  the  numerous  reprints 
of  tlie  original  edition  (1737,  4to)  are  inac- 
curate. We  have  ourselves  ha<I,  for  many 
years,  in  use,  a  reprint  by  Tcgg  (1831 ),  with 
which  we  are  very  well  satisfied.  For  con- 
cordances of  the  second  kind,  the  Biblical 
student  is  indebted  to  the  spirited  publisher 
of  sacred  literature,  Samuel  Bagster,  whose 
*  Alphabetical  Index '  in  various  sizes  will  bo 
found  servi(^cable.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  put  forth  *  Geographical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
consisting  of  eighteen  Maps  and  Plans,  en- 
graved by  Charles  Cobley,'  in  a  small  volume, 
which  comprises  much  useful  information. 
In  *  The  Illuminated  Atlas,'  by  W.  Hughes, 
the  readier  may  find  a  very  carefully  prepared 
summary  of  Scriptural  Geography,  accom- 
panied by  maps,  though,  as  it  was  published 
before  Dr.  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine,  and 
other  works  from  German  scholars,  it  is 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  our  present  know- 
ledge. For  the  general  reader  there  is  no 
commentary  on  tlio  Sacred  Scriptures  that 
can  be  recommended,  except  that  by  Dr. 
Kitto,— *  The  Pictorial  Bible,'  published  by 
Charles  Knight ;  for  this  work  confines  itself 
to  expounding  and  illustrating  the  objects 
of  the  Bible,  and  keeps  free  from  questions 
of  dispnted  and  sectarian  theology ;  whereas 
other  commentaries  are  almost  exclusively  or- 
gans and  instnunents  of  particular  churches 
aud  denominations.  This  article  is  not 
designed  for  the  student  of  the  origmals  in 
which  the  Bible  is  written.  It  may,  however, 
bo  consulted  for  n^aiHtaucc,  by  persons  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  entering 
a  little  minutely  into  questions  of  sarrcd 
criticism.  With  a  view  to  Uio  giiidtmce  of 
such  persons,  we  subjoin  the  remarks  which 
immediately  follow.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble aids  which  modem  times  have  produced 
is  *  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
of  the  New  Testament,'  being  an  attempt  at 
a  verbal  connection  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  texts;  London,  1830.'  The  plan 
is  to  present  in  alphabetical  succession,  every 
word  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  series  of  passages  (quoted 
from  the  English  translation)  in  which  each 
such  word  occiurs ;  the  word  or  words  rcpre- 

/fenting  the  Greek  wonl  under  immediate 


considcratiou  being  printed  in  italic  letters. 
The  careful  employment  of  this  book  would 
enable  a  person,  with  ayexy  small  knowledge 
of  Greek,  to  study  the  New  Testament  with 
something  like  a  critical  eye.  Similar  aid 
for  the  Old  Testament  may  be  derived  from 
*The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance;  London,  1843.'  'A  Greek 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Bev. 
W.Trollope;  London,  1842,'  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted,  though  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  the  young,  nor  sufficiently 
learned  for  the  advanced  student,  if  acquaint- 
ed with  the  much  superior  work  of  Yfimei,  of 
an  old  edition,  of  which  there  is  an  American 
translation.  We  can  also  with  satisfaction 
refer  the  reader  to  J)r.  Robinson's  'Dlctionaiy 
of  the  Greek  Testament,'  as  well  as  to  his 
'  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament'  (Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.) 
In  Dr.  Kitto's  very  valuable  *  Biblical  Cyclo- 
pedia,' the  unleamed  as  well  as  the  learned 
may  find  rich  abundance  of  most  useful 
matter,  as  well  as  trustworthy  references  fur 
the  prosecution  of  theological  studies.  '  A 
course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  descriptive 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  several 
branches  of  Divinity,'  by  the  late  Bishop 
Marsh,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage ; 
but,  learned  and  liberal  though  the  author 
was,  the  work  must  now  be  considered  as 
behind  the  most  advanced  podtion  of  Bibli- 
cal knowledge,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  hour 
in  Germany,  the  only  country  which  has  an 
independent  modem  theological  literature. 
A  useful  aid  in  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  be  procured  in  a  recent  work, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  J.  Pyp 
Smitli,  namely,  '  The  Literary  History  of  the 
New  Testament;'  a  volume  which,  to  the 
display  of  ability,  adds  a  tinge  of  a  certain 
dogmatic  school,  which  in  some  measure 
lessens  its  value;  nor  does  its  generally  well- 
informed  writer  manifest  a  familiarity  witli 
the  best  productions  of  German  divines.  A 
truly  liberal,  comprehensive  popular  work, 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  theology,  and 
emanatingfh)m  a  scholar  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  foreign  as  well  as  English  theology, 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  Such 
a  work  wc  do  not  fiud  in  the  generally  useful 
summary,  entitled  *  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,'  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  work  is  a  certain  illibera- 
lity  which,  in  apportioning  praise  and  blame, 
and  in  forming  and  declaring  judgments, 
allows  metaphysical  dogmas  to  have  a  weight 
which  belongs  not  to  them.  In  'Biblical 
Hemieneutics,'  from  the  German  of  Seller,  by 
Dr.  Wright,  a  compendium  is  found,  which, 
though  designed  only  to  cxponnd  the  art 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  furnishes  much 
useful  knowledge,  embracing  results  that  are 
next  to  the  most  recent,  in  a  lucid  manner, 
and  a  systematic  form,  accompanied  by  re- 
ferences to  standard  works. 
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Popular  Mmmentaries  on  the  sovcral  books 
of  tlio  Bible,  if  well  executed,  would  offoid 
periiaps  the  best  literary  assistoiico  for  its 
suecessfiil  stady.  Id  tlie  United  States,  such 
aids  have  in  recent  times  been  provided,  and 
hare  met  with  ready  and  extensive  reception. 
We  aUnde  to ' Notes  Critical, Explanatory,  and 
Practical,*  by  Albert  Barnes ;  of  which  Uiere 
are  publisfied, — Isaiah ;  Job ;  the  Gospels ; 
the  Aets  of  the  Apostles;  Bomans ;  1st  and 
2d  Corinthians;  Oalatians;  Hebrews:  also, 
to  *  Notes  Cntieal  and  Practical/  by  George 
Bosh,  on  Genesis;  Exodus;  Leviticus; 
Joshua;  and  Judges.  These  works  may  be 
obtained  at  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Araorican 
agency,  London;  where  may  also  be  had, 
the  original  edition  of  *  The  Four  Gospels, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  A.  A.  Livcrmorc,' 
a  valoable  work,  which  has  been  reprinted 
by  Simma  and  M'Intyre,  Belikst  and  Lon- 
don. 

BID  Is  a  word  of  Teutonic  ori|^,  which 
primarily  signified  to  iitvite :  so  hieien  in  Ger- 
man, at  the  present  day,  denotes  to  ask,  to 
keg,  Thna  '  Bidding  of  the  Beadle '  was  an 
invitation  to  prayers  on  special  occasions, 
given  by  the  parish  priest  In  the  oldest 
English  trandations  of  the  Bible,  we  read 
bede  and  hyd,  signiffing  invite,  which,  with 
an  altered  spelling,  King  James's  translators 
retained.  But  ik»  word  bid  has  now  lost 
this  iu  original  signification,  and  denotes  to 
order,  to  eommauL  It  would  indeed  appear 
that,  when  the  English  version  was  made,  the 
present  exclusive  import  of  to  bid  was  in 
use,  ainee  in  Haa  xiv.  08  bid  la  used  as  the 
translation  of  a  verb  which  is  rendered  in 
every  other  case  by '  command.'  There  are 
five  Greek  words  which  are  translated  bid; 
of  which  one  means  to  call,  a  second  to  in- 
vite, two  to  my,  and  the  fifth  to  enjoin.  The 
reader  will  easily  see  by  the  context  where 
' bid'  and  'call'  aignify  invite.  As  the  gos- 
pel is  essentially  and  emphatically  an  invita- 
tion, it  deserves  notice  that  the  word  does 
not  oeeur  in  the  New  Testament;  while  the 
verb  to  inciie  is  found  only  three  times  in 
the  whole  Bible,  namely,  1  Sam.  ix.  24. 
2  Sam.  xiiL  23.  Estlier  v.  12. 

BIER  (T.  a  bearer)  is  a  word  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  Bible:  once,  2  Sam.  iii.  31, 
where  it  is  tlie  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term 
generally  rendered  bed;  a  second  time,  Luke 
viL  14,  when  it  represents  a  Greek  word 
whose  ordinary  meaning  Is  eojffin.  There 
bf,  however,  no  essential  difference  between 
bed,  bier,  and  coffut,  since  they  all  agree  in 
this,  that  they  are  used  for  carrying  or  bear- 
ing a  dead  body  to  the  tomb.  Englishmen 
are  aeeuatomed  to  employ  a  coffin  as  well  as 
a  bier,  the  former  being  borne  by  the  latter, 
which  bean  the  corpse.  Yet  in  our  older  au- 
tiiOTSy  bier  is  found  in  apparcnUy  the  same 
signification  as  cojim.  Thus  Cotton :  — 
•HoMrio  dood,  the  ftmeral  b«U 
CaiM  amy  fMsDd  to  Md  fhreweO. 


I  Joln'd  tbo  mdancholj  bier. 
And  dropp'd  tho  unavaUiDg  tear.' 

In  tlie  passage  from  Luke,  however,  the  terra 
cojin  is  perhaps  the  more  appropriate  ren- 
dering of  tlic  original.  Oiir  liOnl  toucher! 
the  coffin  of  the  widow  of  Noiu's  son,  and 
bode  him  arise,  who  thereiii)on  sat  up,  dn«l 
began  to  speak.  The  Jewish  coffin,  not  beinj,' 
covered  and  fastened  as  arc  own,  would  ofrcr 
no  impeflimcnt.  The  passage  in  Somnr-l 
seems  to  suggcut  tlie  term  bier ;  but,  in  order 
to  understand  what  a  bier  was,  we  must  go 
to  the  Egyptian  tombs,  on  which  biers  are 
foiuid  painted  on  the  walls.  Among  tlio 
sculptures  found  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
temple  at  El  Khargch,  in  the  Great  Oasis 
(*  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis,'  by  G.  A.  Hoskins, 
1837,  p.  110,  srq.),  are  found  many  biers, 
represented  as  actually  sustaining  dead  bo- 
dies ;  in  some  instances  placed  in  a  coffin  or 
sacred  chest,  in  others  without  coffin.  Some- 
times, too,  the  body  is  bandaged,  and  at  otlicrs 
the  limbs  are  visible.  These  cuts  give  spe- 
eimens  of  these  curious  sculptures,  which 


seem  to  us  to  intimate  tlio  supervision  of 
divine  power  over  the  dead,  if  not  Uieir 
revival  to  on  endless  life.  The  winged  Hgurc 
hovering  over  the  dead  body,  with  uplifted 
ann,  is  the  goddess  Isis,  who  is  sometimes 
accompanied  on  the  tombs  by  hieroglyphics, 
signifying  *  I  give  life: 

BIBDS,  like  other  animals,  were  divided 
by  Uie  Jewish  law  into  clean,  wliich  might 
be  eaten ;  and  unclean,  which  might  not  be 
eaten.  The  directions  given  on  the  subject 
are  not  full,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  ornithology  of  Palestine  Icavea 
difficulties  in  the  language  employed ;  but, 
iu  general,  tho  diatinction  \iid  domv  v&  IhaJL 
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which  ohtaina  botwecu  canuTorons  luid  hcr- 
hiroFous  binls.  Thus,  araon^  those  binls 
which  '  t>h:ill  not  be  eaten/  \tc  find  the  eagle, 
the  Tulture,  the  kite  (I.uv.  xi.  13).  In  tlic 
generul  economy  of  nature,  birds  have  an 
important  part  tu  play.  It  is  enough  to  refer 
to  their  destruction  of  insects.  Yet  if,  in  a 
civilised  countr}-,  birds  were  to  bo  allowed  to 
multiply  without  check,  tliey  would  do  incal- 
culable damage  to  fruits  of  tlic  earth  designed 
for  the  Bustcnoncc  of  man.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  their  numbers  should  be 
thinned;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  less 
important  that  all  lumccessory  pain  in  so 
thinning  them  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
These  results  seem  to  have  been  contem- 
plated, and  were  probably  in  the  main  securedi 
bj  a  law  of  Moaca,  which  breathes  «  spirit 
of  wise  benignity :  — '  If  Ik  bird's  nest  chance 
to  be  before  diec  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
tlio  young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shslt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young ;  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  let  tlie  dam  go,  and  take  the  young 
to  thee ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days'  (Dent, 
xxii.  0,  7).  In  the  same  spirit,  birds  were 
taken  under  the  shield  of  religion.  Nests 
In  temples  and  holy  places  were  generally, 
in  the  East,  regarded  as  inviolable,  being 
considered  objects  of  the  special  care  of  tlic 
Divinity.  Accordingly,  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8,  the 
sparrow  and  the  swaUow  are  said  to  liave 
found  a  nest  for  their  young,  safe  from  harm, 
in  the  altars  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Among  tlie  habits  of  birds,  mention  is  made 
of  the  migratory  impulses  of  some  species : — 
*  The  stork  in  llie  heaven  knoweth  her  op- 
pointed  times ;  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord'  (Jer.  viii.  7).  Doves 
and  hens  were  kept  for  domestic  purposes  ; 
but  neither  ducks  nor  geese  ore  mentioned  in 
tlio  Bible.  Yet  Elliot  describes  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  as  covered  witli  wild  ducks,  oiul 
generally  birds  of  tlie  duck  kind  {anatidtr) 
frequent  the  waters  of  Syria  in  abundance  : 
we  may  specify  the  swan  and  tlic  goose,  wild 
and  tame,  tliough  tome  geese  arc  rare.  The 
Egyptian  goose  was  of  a  peculiar  and  very 
fine  species,  and  is  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments in  abundance.  That  tlie  ancient 
Hebrews  kept  for  pleasure,  in  their  abodes, 
binls  which  were  remarkable  for  their  plu- 
mage or  tlieir  song,  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Kuigs  X.  22.  Jer.  v.  27.'  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage (see  also  Rev.  xviii.  2 ;  comp.  Job.  xli.  5) 
mention  is  made  of  a  bird-cage,  a  thing  by 
no  means  nncommcm  in  the  East  When 
the  genuine  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  had 
been  corrupted  by  heathen  superstitions, 
binls  were  regarded  as  good  or  bad  omens : 
thus,  Herod  Agrippa,  in  tlio  display  which 
ho  made  in  Cujsarca,  imniediiitely  after 
having  been  saluted  as  a  god,  *  saw  an  owl 
sitting  over  his  head,  and  forthwith  imder- 
stcfod  that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of 


evil  tidings,  as  it  had  once  been  tlie  messen- 
ger of  good  tidings  to  him,  and  tlierefon 
fell  into  the  deepest  sorrow '  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xix.  8.  2).  ^ 

Palestine  is  not  distinguished  for  birds. 
In  numbers  and  in  song,  birds  there  bear  a 
poor  comparison  with  the  position  they  hold 
In  other  Eastern  countries.  The  Scriptures 
are  indeed  not  without  allusion  to  that  charm- 
ing music  —  the  singing  of  birds.  A  de- 
scription of  spring  owes  much  of  its  beauty 
to  a  reference  to  their  melody:  — *  The  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  cooing  of  the  tur- 
tle-dove is  heard  in  our  land'  (Cant  ii.  13). 
And  so  the  Psalmist  calls  on  the  *  birds  of 
wing '  to  join  their  voices  in  the  grand  cho- 
ral anthem  of  nature  (Pa.  czlviii.  10).  At 
the  some  time,  the  reference  to  the  soljeet 
is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected 
on  the  part  of  poets  who  laid  all  the  universe 
under  contribution  for  the  high  purposes  of 
ihehr  sacred  song.  Nor  coii  a  land  be  said 
to  bo  destitute  of  song-burds  whieh,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
nightingale,  four  species  of  the  lark,  all  bfar^s 
of  fine  note.  If,  however,  we  may  judge  of 
ancient  by  present  times,  though  parts  of 
Palestine  were  enlivened  and  gladdened  by 
the  melodies  of  birds,  the  country  held  onlv 
an  inferior  rank  in  regard  to  this  natnrii 
music.  On  this  point,  Paxton  says,  *11ie 
singing  of  birds  is  not  often  heard  in  Pales- 
tine. There  are  a  few  species  of  birds  with 
a  gaudy  plumage,  but  theur  notes  are  noi 
midodious.  The  sweet  plaintive  note  of  the 
nightingale  is  often  heard,  but  oftener  the 
harsh  cawing  of  the  crow.*  —  *  The  nightin- 
gale,' says  Kitto,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Palestine,  *  is  heard  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  garden  season,  shiging  dclightfidly  in 
the  day-time  firom  amid  the  pomegranate 
groves,  and  from  trees  of  loftier  growth  in 
file  night  season.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
arc  persons  who  keep  nightingales  in  cages, 
and  let  them  out,  at  a  small  rate,  to  noctur- 
nal assemblies ;  so  that  most  entertainments 
of  ceremony,  during  the  spring,  have  a  con- 
cert of  nightingales.  This  might  seem  an 
incongruous  employment  of  a  bird  so  pro- 
verbitUly  mournful;  but  those  who  know 
him  will  say  he  is 

**  Ttao  morry  nlghthinilc^ 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  predpltatMV 
With  faat  thick  warblo,  Us  ddkious  notes; 
As  bo  were  fuarful  that  on  April  night 
Would  ho  too  short  for  him  to  nttor  forth 
Ills  loTc-rhont,  and  diaburdon  hia  fUll  soul 
OfoUlUmusic.*" 

BIRTH  (T.  bringing  forth). —  Bearing  of 
children  was  regnrdetl  by  Hebrew  women  as 
an  object  of  special  desire,  not  only  as  being 
the  fulfilment  of  their  natural  function,  but 
because  a  numerous  progeny  was  considered 
a  special  blessiDg  (Gen.  xii.  2;  xr.  8; 
xvii.  0,  C).  There  was  no  superabundance 
of  popidatioujos  is  now  alleged  to  exist;  thevi 
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vfls  no  severe  conflict  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sutence,  ns  now  onlmppily  felt ;  but  human 
nntore  hail  scope  to  dcrclopc  its  natural  and 
ii4  hi^^er  emotions,  whcu  language  like  the 
following  was  employed  to  denote  God's  favour 
towards  tbose  tliat  feared  him  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3; 
comp.  Ps.  cxxvii.) : — 

*  Liko  a  fmitful  vine  shall  be  thy  wlfo^ 
In  the  inner  chambeni  of  thy  home; 
Uko  olire  plants  shall  be  thy  sons 
Around  thy  table.' 

Tbns,  that  whicli  the  poor  at  present  are 
sonietimcsi  alas !  half  tempted  to  wish  for, 
uamely,  onfroitfulncss,  was  held  to  bo  an 
<jvil  and  a  discredit;  so  tliat  wives,  rather 
lb  Ml  bo  childless,  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  h.iving  children  by  their  maids  (Gen.  xvi. 
V! ;  xxix.  82 ;  xxx.  8.  1  Sam.  i.  5,  seq.  Luke 
i.  t25).  Heuee  arose  the  custom  of  wishing 
tliat  a  newly-married  pair  might  have  a  large 
family  (Ruth  iv.  11, 12).  Though  the  pains 
Mtt^'udaut  on  delivery  are  represented  in  the 
OKI  Tcstanieut  as  severe  (Isa.  xlii.  14),  yet 
the  Hebrew  women,  since  they  lived  more 
conformably  with  the  laws  of  their  physical 
nature  than  is  customary  in  these  days, 
l>rought  forth  their  children  with  comparative 
ease,  and  were  in  this  lespect  advantageously 
distingniabod  from  the  more  artificial  Egyp- 
tian mothers  (Exod.  i.  10).  The  aid  of 
midwives,  however,  was  found  necessary,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  when  we  find 
ihcm  mentioneil  as  an  already  established 
proft;ssiuu(Gcu.zxxv.  17;  xxxviii.28;  comp. 
I'xod.  i.  10).  In  cases  where  the  mistress 
of  the  house  had  children  by  her  slave,  the 
former  seems  to  have  performed  Uie  duties 
of  a  midwife ;  or  at  least  she  received  the 
child  in  her  lap,  to  denote  that  she  took  part 
iu  its  birth,  and  adopted  it  as  her  own  (Gen. 
XXX.  3.  Job  iii.  12).  Whatever  ai(\  was  ren- 
norvd.  the  mother's  life  was  sometimes  for- 
fjitcd:  thus  Itachael  died  iu  giving  birth 
t->  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  17, 18)  ;  and  abor- 
liuna  and  premature  birtlis,  though  iufre- 
fluent,  were  not  imknovm  (Job.  iii.  10.  Ps. 
hiii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.B).  As  soon  as  tlie  child 
Vbs  bom,  iu  navel  was  cut;  tlien  it  was 
\ra:>he:1,  sprinkled  with  siilt,  and  wrapped 
iu  swadiUing  clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The 
f  ircunistances  which  accompany  birth  ore 
employed  to  furnish  expressive  figures  of 
^'P'^cch  (2  Kiogsxix.  3.  Isa.xxxvii.  3.  Luke 
xxiii.  2!0- 

13!KTHI)AY. — The  commemoration  of  the 
day  of  ozie's  birth,  by  festivities  on  its  aniii- 
vcFaury,  is,  as  being  a  dictate  of  natural  feel- 
ings, of  almost  universal  prevalence.  It  was 
ob.scrvcd  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Joseph ;  for,  on  his  birUi  -day,  the  tlicu 
roignin*?  Pharoob  made  a  feast  to  oil  his  scr- 
v.mu  ( (Jon.  xl.  20).  We  possess,  however,  no 
rccor^lvd  evidence,  that  die  Hebrews,  iu  the 
early  periods  of  dicir  history,  commenioraied 
the  auuiveravy  of  their  birthday,  though  tliis 
in  rendered  probable  by  their  aficctiouafec  na- 


ture, and  the  value  they  ascribed  to  children 
(Ps.  cxxvii.  3).  In  the  decline  of  their  polity, 
we  lind  the  observance  in  existence,  whicii 
may,  however,  have  been  borrowed  from  Pa- 
gans. Thus  it  was,  when  *  Herod's  birtliday 
was  kept'  (Malt.  xiv.  0),  tliat  prince  made 
a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  captains,  and 
chief  estates  of  Galileo'  (Mark  vi.  21).  If, 
however,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  birth 
was  not  kept  by  the  ancient  Israelites,  tlie 
day  itself  was  by  no  means  regarded  with 
indifference,  but  rather  as  a  reason  for  joy 
or  sorrow,  gratulation  or  pity,  gratitude  or 
regret,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  the  complexion  of  the  life,  for  good 
or  for  ill.  A  gloomy  spirit  said,  *  The  day  of 
death  is  better  than  the  day  of  birth'  (Eccl. 
vii.  1);  but 'many  rejoiced  at  the  birtli'of 
great  benefactors,  and  parents  'had'  their 
*joy  and  gladness,' which  they  would  doubt- 
less retain  throughout  their  lives  (Luke  i. 
14,  58).  Complicated  and  intense  suffering 
made  existence  a  burden ;  hence  Job's  strong 
language  (iii.  8;  comp.  Jer.  xx.  14), '  Perish 
the  day  in  which  I  was  bom.' 

If  Job  was  an  Arabian,  this  evil  wish  de- 
rives illustration  from  the  fact  tliat  the  birth 
of  a  son  was  oue  of  three  great  occasions  qf 
festivity  among  that  nation :  the  other  two 
wore  Uie  birth  of  a  foal  of  a  valued  race,  and 
the  rising  up  of  a  poetical  genius  in  any  of 
their  tribes.  A  modem  Arab,  who  had  ex- 
perienced heavy  trials,  thus,  in  unison  with 
the  language  of  Job,  bewails  his  birth, — *0h 
that  my  mother  had  remained  single  all  the 
days  of  her  life  !  —  that  God  ha<l  determined 
no  consort  for  her ! — that  she  had  nev<*r  known 
the  happy  intelligence  that  she  had  home  a 
man  or  woman ! — that,  when  she  had  carried 
me  under  her  heart,  I  had  lost  my  life  at  my 
birth !  and,  if  1  had  been  born  and  bad  seen 
the  light,  that  when  the  congratulating  people 
hastened  on  their  camels,  I  had  been  gathered 
to  my  fathers ! ' 

DIUTHRIGIIT.— As  the  Israelites  expe- 
rienced the  liveliest  joy  on  becoming  parents, 
so  was  it  uutiirul  that  tlicy  should  hail  their 
iirst-born  with  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, treat  him  with  tenderness  and  favour, 
and  destine  for  him  special  privileges ;  tlie 
rather  because  the  flrct-bom  mole  child  would 
render  aid  curlier  than  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  sux)porting  and  protecting  the  family. 
Hence  arose  the  consuetudinary  and  tlic  le- 
g(d  rights  of  primogeniture,  which,  useful  as 
they  may  have  been  in  tlie  commenceincnt  of 
human  society,  arc  at  present  the  source 
of  many  great  evils,  without  a  compensatory 
good.  The  some  parental  emotions  operating 
in  a  different  way,  have,  in  some  cases, 
caused  the  yoimgcst  child,  as  being  *  a  son  in 
his  old  ago' (Gen.  xxi.  2),  when  the  feelings 
arc  not  seldom  stronger  than  the  judgment, 
und  whatever  gives  pleasure  is  fondlj 
cherished,  to  bo  regarded  and  treated  wltli 
special  favour,  as   well    as  toVftt«v%  <iw^ 
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Tbeie  inflaences  led  to  «  preference  being 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  property  to  the 
Ia8t4x>m  child,  which  may  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  elder  children  are  already 
prorided  for,  and  have  left  the  parental  roof, 
while  the  youngest  one  is  still  in  need  of  care 
and  aid.  It  is  accordingly  said,  that  it  was 
a  custom  long  prevalent  in  Tartary,  for  the 
younger  son  to  succeed  his  fatlier,  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  elder  brother^ —  a  custom  which 
would  prevail  the  more  easily  among  a  peo- 
ple, where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  regular 
and  established  system  of  law,  possession 
would  be  almost  every  thing,  inasmuch  as 
the  elder  sons,  as  they  grew  to  man's  estate, 
would  migrate  from  their  father's  abode,  till 
the  youngest  son  alone  remained,  and  thus 
became  his  heir  (comp.  Oen.  xlviiL  15,  teq.). 

The  law  of  Moses  is  very  express,  —  the 
first-bom  son,  whether  bom  of  the  favourite 
wife  or  not,  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of 
•11  the  father's  property;  *  for  he  is  the  be- 
ginning of  his  strength,  the  right  of  the  first- 
bom  is  his '  (Deut  xxi.  15 — 17).  Yet  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  were  forfeited  by 
flagrant  crime,  as  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  who 
defiled  his  father's  bed  (1  Chrou.  y.  1);  and 
the  younger  was  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
elder,  at  the  will  of  the  sire,  whose  final 
blessing  seems  to  have  had  the  force  of 
a  testamentary  bequest  (Gen.  xlviil.  19; 
xxvil.  33).  The  first-bom  was,  under  the 
father,  master  of  the  abode,  and  lord  of  his 
brethren  (Gen.  iv.  7 ;  xxv.  23 ;  xxvii.  29 ; 
xlix.8.  lChron.v.2).  The  Rabbins  say  that 
the  birthrights  of  the  eldest  son  involved  the 
privilege  of  oflcring  sacrifices  in  the  family, 
referring  to  Exod.  xxiv.  i ;  where,  by  •  tJlo 
young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  they 
understand  the  first-bom  of  several  families. 

The  connection  into  which  the  Jews  camo 
with  tlio  Romans  caused,  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  an  intermixture  of  He- 
brew with  Roman  customs ;  whence  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  determine  in  some  cases 
to  which  a  writer  intended  to  refer.  In  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  birtli,  the  Roman  law 
diflered  from  tlie  Hebrew  in  this,  that,  while 
with  the  Israelites  the  eldest  son  inherited  a 
double  share,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sisters, 
and  daughters  had  no  part  in  tlie  father's 
property,  except  he  left  neither  son,  nor  son's 
son,  —  among  the  Romans  the  eldest  son 
merely  stood  on  terms  of  equality  with  all 
who  were  under  tlie  power  of  tlie  father, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  difference,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  considerable ;  and  the  ques- 
tion assumes  a  practical  character,  in  relation 
particularly  to  some  parts  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatious,  of  which  we  shall  speak  when 
we  arrive  at  tliat  part  of  onr  work. 

BISHOP  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
Greek  word  cpitcopos,  which  sigtiifies  an  over- 
$eer  or  overlooker.  Bishop  was  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the 
cMrljr  Christian  church,  as  denoting  the  duty 


of  their  office,namely,to'watoh  over  the  chnreh 
for  its  spiritual  good.  These  ofllcers,  in  re- 
spect of  theur  age,  were  termed  eldert;  in 
respect  of  their  office,  bishops.  The  office 
and  function  were  the  same,  whether  the 
designation  were  elder  or  bishop.  Some- 
times the  term  episcopos,  instead  of  being 
retained  in  the  English  Torsion,  is  rendered, 
according  to  its  proper  meaning,  <  overseer' 
(Acts  XX.  28).  Originally  the  term  e/<ier  was 
employed  as  being  already  in  ezistenre  in  the 
Jewish  church,  on  which  the  Christian  was 
modelled ;  the  word  episcopos  being  used  as 
an  accurate  description  of  the  daties  of  the 
office  —  namely,  to  *  watch'  (Acts  xx.  81), 
and  to  'take  heed  to  tlie  flock'  (28;  comp. 
ver.  17) ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  new  ap- 
pellatiou  obtained  the  greater  preralenoe,  the 
rather  since,  having  novelty  and  indefinitc- 
ness  on  its  side,  it  could  easfly  be  made  to 
comprise  the  ever-growing  claims  of  church- 
men, till  at  last  it  displaced  the  *  elders' 
altogether,  and,  taking  the  highest  seat, 
quietly,  but  most  effectually,  put  them  into  an 
inferior  position.  The  qualities  whieh  were 
originally  required  in  an  elder  or  bishop  ars 
detailed  with  much  minuteness  in  Tit  i. 
0 — 9 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7;  and  they  are 
all  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  descrip- 
tion; making  it  clear  that  bishops  were  at 
first  chosen  exclusively  for  those  excellencies 
of  heart  and  life,  which  make  men  resemble 
*  tlie  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls' 
(1  Pet  ii.  25).  Whence  it  is  easy  to  see 
diat  any  legitimate  power  over  individoals  or 
over  the  church  which  bishops  mi^t  possess 
and  exert,  was  solely  that  which  naturally 
accrued  from  pre-eminence  in  piety,  love, 
and  good  works  (IThess.  t..  12,  18).  And 
as  the  early  bishops  Mfilled  the  daties  to 
which  they  gave  themselves,  and  the  expecta- 
tions tliat  were  formed  of  them,  so  did  they 
receive  the  honourable  epithet  of  pastors  or 
shepherds — (Ephes.  iv.  11) — a  term  which 
also  was  already  in  use  in  the  synagogues, 
the  rather  as  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the 
overseers  to  supply  that  trae  bread  which 
the  Father  gave  from  heaven  (John  Ti.  82), 
and  so  to  *  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord' 
(Acts  XX.  28). 

But  as,  in  the  primitive  church,  teaching 
was  a  special  gift,  dependent  on  the  oommu- 
nicatious  of  the  Spuit  (Eph.  iv.  11.  1  Cor. 
xii.  8,  9),  so  the  imparting  of  instruction 
did  not  necessarily  attach  to  the  office  of 
an  elder.  An  elder,  however,  who  was  not 
distinguished  as  a  teacher,  might  still  be 
highly  useful  as  an  overseer ;  and  Paul  tip- 
pears  to  recognise  a  distinction  between 
elders,  that  excelled  in  supervision;  and 
those  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
instractions  (1  Tim.  ▼.  17).  The  original 
antithesis  to  bishop  was  not  priest  (an  ab- 
breviation of  presbyter),  but  deacon;  that 
is,  minister,  servant  (see  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim. 
iii.  10).    Bat  it  mast  not  6q  supposed  that 
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tiie  two  offlees  of  bishop  and  detcon  were 
Mpanted  and  diBtingnished  by  rigid  and 
nnjifllding  tokens  of  direnitj.  There  was 
no  sneh  thing  as  an  order  in  the  primitive 
chnrch.  Some  distribution  of  fanction  was 
nqnisite  for  the  good  of  the  flock,  and  Ihe 
diAuion  of  the  gospel ;  bat  the  constitation 
of  the  primitive  chureh  was  too  spontaneoas 
and  simple  to  admit  of  anj  strict  and  nn- 
passable  boundaries.  An  apostle  would  not 
think  himself  dishonoured  by  performing 
the  duties  of  a  deacon;  and  a  deacon,  if 
possessed  of  the  reqnisite  aptness  to  tench 
and  to  role,  would  not  fail  on  occasions  to 
discfaarge  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  Office, 
ftmetion,  and  employment,  depended  on 
God*s  gilts,  not  on  man's  distinctions  and 
arrangements.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to 
do,  each  disciple  did  with  his  might,  being 
answerable  solely  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
church. 

BITHTNIA,  a  province  in  Lesser  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Enxine,  or 
Black  Sea;  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia ;  on 
the  south  by  Phiygia;  and  on  the  west  by 
Mysia,  with  the  Fropontis.  It  was  hilly,  and 
covered  with  forests;  the  valleys  aflbrded  good 
pasturage ;  its  towns  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Its  inhabitants  have  the  repute  of 
having  been  rude  and  uncultivated ;  yet  must 
they,  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
made  some  progress  in  civilisation,  as  it  is 
evident  from  1  Pet.  i  I,  that  the  gospel  had 
madeeonveztsin  the  eonntxy  (see  Acts  xvi.  7). 
BITTEBN  is  the  rendering  of  a  word 
(Kimpohd)  that  occnrs  only  four  times  in  the 
Bible.  As  a  verb  (Isa.  zzxviii.  12)  it  is  trans- 
laied  *  cut  off.'  As  a  noun  (Isa.  si  v.  23 ; 
xniT.  1].  Zeph.  iL  14)  it  is  rendered  '  bit- 
tern.* From  the  use  of  the  verbal  form, 
it  is  clear  that  the  quality  of  shsrpness  is 
the  root-meaning  of  the  word.  The  noun 
has  been  thoa{^t  to  denote  the  hedgehog, 
and  speeifieally  the  echimu  aqMoiiea,  or  water 
nrchin ;  of  whieh  a  sort  is  found  of  great  sise 
on  the  ialattds  in  the  Euphrates.  Nor  do  we 
see  any  thing  in  the  language  of  the  pas- 
sages in  whieh  the  term  occurs,  to  render  this 
meaning  inappropriate.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  great  force,  for  instance,  in  the  im- 
pUration,  that  foul  and  unsightly  animals, 
BQch  as  the  hedgehog  or  sea-urchin,  should 
swarm  from  the  land,  orfh>m  the  water,  and 
take  possession  of  Babylon,  once  the  pride 
of  its  rulers,  and  the  terror  of  the  eartli. 

BI^ASPHEME  is  a  Greek  word,  denoting 
io  reviie.  It  is  essentially  connected  with 
religion,  and  stands  in  contrast  with  anoUier 
Greek  word,  which  we  may  represent  by 
nphemei  this  denoting  to  use  fair  words,  that 
to  employ  improper,  unworthy,  ill-omened 
or  ealunmions  words  in  the  ser\'ico  of  the 
heathen  deities.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  im- 
port of  the  term  when  applied  to  the  religion 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ  In  them  also,  to 
Ua^hewte   intended   iiynrious,   false,    and 


malicious  speaking  against  God,  or  some 
manifestation  of  his  power  and  presence.    A 
few  instances  will  set  this  fnct  iu  a  clear  light. 
In  2  Kings  xix.  0,  the  servants  of  llie  king  of 
Assyria  are  accused  of  having  *  blasphemed 
me,'  that  is,  Jehovali.  By  referring  to  die  pre- 
ceding cLapter  (vcr.  10 — ^22),  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  misdeed  lay  in  deriding  Hezckiah 
for  putting  his  confidence  in  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  whom  their  master  defied ;  as  Isaioli 
distinctly  intimates  (2  Kings  xix.  22),  'Whom 
host  thou  reproached  and  blasphemed  ?  and 
against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice, 
and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high?  agonist  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel'  (comp.  2  Cliron.  xxxii. 
17).   So  in  Ezek.xxxv.  12,  Mount  Seir  (Idu- 
mea)  is  charged  with   'blasphemies,'  which 
are  thus  spoken  of  in  tlic  following  verse, — 
'  With  your  mouth  ye  liavc  boosted  against 
me,  ond  hove  multiplied  your  words  against 
me:  I  hove  hconl  them.'   The  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  'blasphemies'  denotes  con/em  jc// 
(Ps.  cvii.  11),  provocation  (Iso.   xxxvii.  3, 
margin) ;  as  the  Hebrew  word,  in  tlie  former 
cose,    signified  reproach  and  defiance.      So 
the  fact  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  tlie 
penalty  of  death  against  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv. 
1 0.  teq. )  was,  that  o  man  bom  of  on  Isroelitish 
woman,  but  having  an  Egyptian  father,  in 
disputing  with  o  man  of  Israel,  blosphemed 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed.   The  word 
here  rendered  *  blasphemed '  moons  to  use 
cutting  ond  reviling  words ;   ond  that  ren- 
dered *  cursed '  signifies  to  treat  os  mean,  vile, 
and  wortliless.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the 
Old  Testament,   to  blaspheme  is  tlic  act  of 
idolaters,  in  speaking  contemptuously  or  re- 
proachfully of  the  living  God,  as  if  he  were 
vanity,  like  their  own  idols ;  it  is  the  denial 
of  the  divine  existence,  in  injurious  or  in- 
sulting terms,  on  the  part  of  idolaters.    This, 
too,  was  the  idea  whieh  Paul  attached  to  the 
word,  when  in  Bom.  ii.  he  charges  his  fellow 
Jews  with  dishonouring  God,  through  break- 
ing the  law,  at  tlie  very  time  that  they  made 
their  boast  of  the  law — '  For  the  name  of  God 
is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through 
you'  (ver.  23  and  21).    It  is,  however,  used 
in  o  wider  and  looser  manner  in  tlie  books 
of  tlie  New  Testoroent,  being  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version '  roiled  on'  (Luke  xxiii.  39); 
*  slnnderonsly  reported'  (Horn.  iii.  8)  ;  'evil 
spoken  of*    (Rom.   xiv.    IG);     'defamed' 
(1  Cor.  iv.  18).     Tlie  Jewish  priests,  in  o 
characteristic  misuse  of  their  power,  trans- 
ferred tliot which  was  properly  o  crhue  against 
God,  to  almost  any  tiling  which  they  judi;fe(l 
a  wrung  ngninst  themselves.     Hence  tlicy 
imputed  blasphemy  even  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  becauite  he  said  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  (John  x.  30),  and  liecause  he  claiinrd 
til  be  llio  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  when  a<ljiircd 
by  Caiai»has  (Matt.  xxvi.  fi."i).    Ji'sus,  how- 
ever, who  thus  suffered  by  a  most  guilty 
straining  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  speok  of 
blosphemy  only  in  its  suicl  »xv«V^to\»i  vsT»fc, 
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In  Matt  xii.  81,  32,  he  has  declared— <  All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy' — tliat  is,  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  usage, '  the  siu  of  blas- 
phemy (in  general) —  shall  be  forgiren  unto 
men;  but  the  blasphemy  (not  a.^  given  in 
Italics,   without  any  corresponding  Greek 
words, '  against  the  Holy,'  but)  of  the  Spirit 
shall  not  be  foigiTen  unto  man.    And  whoso- 
oyer  shall  (not  *  speak  a  irore//  but)  speak 
against  the  son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him;   but  whosoerer  speaketh  against  the 
Holr  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  tlic  world 
to  come.'    This  statement  is  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  that  our  Lonl 
performed  his  miracles  by  Deelzebul,  tliat 
is,  by  recourse  to  idolatrous  aid.    Tlie  rea- 
soning of  Jesus  convicts  the  accusers  of 
being  self-condemned,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
patent  folly.   Nay,  tlie  Pharisaic  scribes  seem 
to  have  gone  so  far  in  tlieir  infatuation  as  to 
charge  Jesns  with  being  actually  possessed 
by,  and  so  under  the   immediate  influence 
of,  demoniacal  power;  for  Mark  (iii.  30) 
gives  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's  language, 
'Because  they  said,   He   hatli  an  uncloaii 
Spirit'    The  *  blasphemy  of  tlie  Spirit,'  then, 
consisted   in   charging    Christ  witli   being 
leagued  with  infernal   powers,  in  order  to 
practise  deception  on  the  world,  uudcr  tlio 
cloak  of  a  divine  commission.    But  Jesus 
makes  an  important  distinction.   There  were 
here  two  elements  —  one  regarding  ijod,  tlie 
other  regarding  Christ      The  latter  is  ex- 
pressly and  wisely  exempted  from  the  dire 
penalty  pronounced  against  the  fonner.   I'he 
unforgiven  blasphemy  was  not  that  which 
was  uttered  against  the  Son  of  man,  but  tliat 
which  was  uttered  against  God.     Thus  tnie 
to  the  original  Mosaic   idea  uf  blns])hcniy 
did  our  Lord  remain.    Thus  did  he  exempt 
himself  fW>m  any  charge  of  a  sclflsli  nature ; 
while,  as  jealous  of  his  Father's  honour,  he 
declared  the  extreme  guilt  of  ascribing  to 
demons  the  obvious  works  of  God.     This, 
then,  is  that  blasphemy  which  was  never  to 
be  forgiven.     And   its    real    and   essential 
character  was  the  wilftil  and  insensate  re- 
viling  of  the  j)owcr   and  works  of  tbc  Al- 
mighty, by  those  who  saw  that  power  disj- 
plnycd,  and  these  works  perfonncd.   Wlinicc 
it  is  dear  that  this  was  a  sin,  of  necessity 
limited  to  tlir>  primitive  nge.  nnd  whieli  it  is 
impossible  for  persons  to  commit  now,  after 
Christ  has  left  the  world,  nnd  tlie  hand  of 
God  is  no  longer  visibly  outstretched  to  per- 
form  wonderftil  works.      Indeed  the  very 
words  which  arc  commonly  tliought  to  show 
that  tlie  penalty  pronounced   against  tliis 
bla.x2)hemy  is  uever-euding  in  duration,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  restrict  that  penalty  to  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  misdeed  was  possible, 
—  'neitlier  in  this  nge  {noi  world),  neitlier 
in  the  ogc  to  come.' — *This  age  and  the  upc 
to  come'  was  an  expression  which  included 
the  entire    spRce    over  which  miraculous 


powers  were  extended,  tliat  is,  tlie  last  dayg  of 
Judaism,  andUie  first  days  of  Christianity; 
the  ago  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  and  the  age 
of  his  apostles.  The  general  import  of  the 
tlireatencd  penalty  has  been  thus  well  ex- 
])re8sed : —  *  There  are  calumnies  which, 
though  pardoned  with  difficulty,  will  be 
sooner  pardoned  than  the  particular  kind  of 
evil-speaking  now  denounced.' 

Let  it,  however,  be  rnrofuUy  observeiL  that 
tlie  puniHlimcut  for  blasphemy  is  one  which 
tlic  iScriptures  give  no  authority  to  man  to 
take  iuto  his  own  hands.     The  penalty  of 
deatli  pronounced  by  the  Mosaic  law  passed 
nwny,  when  the  Mosaic  system  was  abolished 
by  tlie  power  of  Rome,  and  by  the  hand  of 
Trovidence.  The  Lord  Jesus  left  no  authority 
to  man  to  act  in  the  case.    It  was  his  to 
sufli'r  on  a  nroundlcss  charge  of  blasphemy, 
not  to  establish  a  tribunal  on  earth  for  pu- 
ni.<}iing  constructive,  or  even  actual  blas- 
phemies against  God.     We  do  not  extenuate 
tlic  erimc.     To  speak  evil  of  the  Almighty 
U  the  height  of  folly,  and  a  token  of  a  most 
de])raved  heitrU     But  vengeance  belongeth 
to  Goil;  nnd  tike  wretched  consequences  of 
calumniating  the  divine  name  are  even  now 
8u£ficicntly  manifest   to    put    it  beyond  a 
doubt,  tliHt  he  docs  and  will  reward  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it,  according  to  their  works. 
I'herefortf,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  men 
abstain.    God's  honour  needs  not  their  help. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  voice  of  hlatoir  whidi 
is  more  full  or  more  clear  than  that  the  most 
pious  men,  those  who  hallowed  the  name  of 
God  in  their  lives  and  in  their  hearts,  who 
held  not  even  life  dear,  so  that  they  might 
do  and  bear  his  will,  have,  after  the  manner 
of  their  revered  Lord  nnd  Master,  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  thing.9,  under  vogira  and  nn- 
menuing  charges  of  blasphemy,  at  tlie  hands 
of  some  misjudging  priest,  or  some  pliant 
and  unscrupulous  politician. 

BLAST  US,  an  officer  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
wlio  had  tlie  charge  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
gained,  inducing  him  to  plead  their  cause 
with  the  king,  who  *  was  highlv  displeased 
with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon '  (Acts  xiL  20). 
BLKSSING  AND  CUKSING.  — A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  these  acts  maybe 
found  in  the  express  directions  given  by 
Moses  to  the  effect,  that,  when  the  Israelites 
had  gained  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
ll anu,  one  half  of  the  tribes,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Bei^o- 
inin,  should  take  their  stand  on  Momit  Qe- 
ri/im  to  bless  the  people ;  while  the  other 
half,  namely,  Iteuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebuhui« 
Dun,  and  Naphuli,  should  occupy  Mount 
I'Jial  to  curse.  The  Levites  were  Co  be  the 
spokesmen  (Deut  xxvii.  11).  This  direc- 
tion was  the  carrying-out  of  the  followiog 
^Toi-.ls :  — '  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day 
Mprtsing  and  a  curse:  a  blessing,  if  ye 
obt  y  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
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God :  and  m  onne,  if  ya  will  not  obey,  but 
lain  uida  to  fo  after  other  goda'  (Deut. 
n.  90.  weqJ).  With  these  instmctions  Joshua 
iecmi  to  hare  fully  complied,  —  *Tliere  was 
uot  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded, 
which  Joshua  read  uot  before  all  the  con- 
frregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the 
littla  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  con- 
\ersaiit  among  them'  (Jo«h.  Tiii.  33 — 35). 
Tfaii  most  imprassive  obserrance  appears, 
from  the  words  Just  cited,  to  have  been 
meant  to  act  aa  a  public  proclamation  of 
the  laqnirrmenta  of  tha  law  beforo  the 
assembled  nation,  in  order  that  none  might 
plead  the  czcnse  of  ignorance  for  disobedi- 
tnee ;  and  in  thia  light,  the  command,  and 
the  fnlfllment  of  it,  manifest  a  wisdom  and  a 
benignity  which  modem  lawgiTcrs  would  do 
well  to  imitate :  but  a  ftirther  purpose  seems 
to  hare  been  contemplated  and  secured.  In 
the  East,  both  blessing  and  cursing  are  nn- 
lierstood  to  be  more  than  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  wishes.  They  haTO  a  power  to  realise 
the  desire  which  they  express.  Tliis  power 
roriea  aa  to  its  aoaiee,being  deriTeil  sometimes 
from  Ood,  the  great  aource  of  all  power ;  at 
other  times  from  the  sanctity  of  him  whose 
lips  give  ntteranee  to  the  wish ;  at  othan» 
fram  the  sacrcdness  of  the  spot,  or  tha  so- 
lemnity of  the  oeeaalon,  on  which  the  desire 
is  declared.  These  opinions  find  their  origin 
And  their  support  in  the  earliest  ercuts  re- 
mrded  in  the  Bible.  No  sooner  had  the 
Almighty  ereated  sentient  beings,  than  ha 
I'levsed  them,  and  bade  them  multiply  (Gen. 
1.22).  Man  also  he  blessed ;  and  said, '  Be 
fruitful,  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it' 
( v^r.  28).  A  enrse  also  was  pronouneed  ou 
ibe  seTp>nt  that  tempted  Ere  (Gen.  iii.  14) ,  as 
well  as  on  Cain  for  haring  shed  his  brother's 
Mood  (Gen.  It.  11).  The  language  em- 
ployed by  JehoTah,  on  calling  Abraliam  to 
leare  his  native  land,  is  full  of  signification 
'>n  the  point  befbre  ns: — 'I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  make  thy  name 
preat ;  and  thon  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And 
I  will  bless  them -that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
fa  fan  that  mrseth  thee ;  and  In  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed'  (Gcu.  xii. 
2,  3).  Especial  Talne  was  attached  to  the 
biensing  fottnally  pronounced  by  a  dyin^ 
patriarch,  which  seems  to  hsTS  gone  beyond 
the  expression  of  a  good  wish,  and  come  to 
be  secoonted  a  neeessaiy  act  in  the  trans- 
inisMonof  property  and  priTileges:  and  as  old 
age  was,  ij  Its  freedom  from  the  grosser 
pleasnres,  and  its  proximity  to  tlie  eternal 
world,  held  to  possess  a  kind  of  divining,  if 
not  an  actnally  prophetie,  faculty ;  so  nniong 
the  last  acts  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  we  find  bless- 
ings formally  pronounced,  which  were  at- 
tended by  great  solemnity,  and  carried  with 
ihem  the  highest  eanetiona.  Ilenco  tha 
inxiety  of  Bebekah  and  Jacob  to  anticipate 
Esau  in  proenring  JacoVa  blessing;  and 
hence  Esau's  angmah  hi  learning,  tliat  what 


was  his  blessing  by  birthright  had  been 
taken  away  by  subtilty;  and,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  n  blessing  from  his 
father,  it  is  clear,  from  the  tcuor  of  tlic  nor- 
rntive,  that  this  ficcond  blessing  was  not 
cquol  to  the  first,  which  had  been  unknow- 
ingly pronounced  on  Jacob.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  the  good  was  tliought  to  reside  in 
the  act  itself.  A  blessing,  oven  if  obtained 
by  craft,  was  still  a  blessing :  it  was  pro- 
nounced, and  must  take  effect  (Gen.  xxvii.). 
The  import  of  tlje  term  blessing  is  of  the 
largest  kind.  I'rrhaps  no  Hebrew  word  com- 
prises more.  All  good,  from  corn  and  wine, 
ond  senauis  (Gen.  xxvii.  37),  to  the  height 
of  national  prosperity,  and  the  bliss  of  eter- 
nity (Eph.  i.  0),  is  embraced  in  tlie  wonl; 
uud  it  id  specifically  uned  as  a  general  term 
to  express  the  benign  action  of  tliose  domes- 
tio  affections  which,  next  to  their  piety,  were 
tlie  strongest  uentimeuta  of  tlie  Hebrew  heart 
(•2  8am.  vi.  «()). 

BLINDNESS.— There  ore  circumstances 
peculiar,  m  a  measure,  to  the  East,  which 
cause  blindness  to  bo  more  frequent  tl.ero 
than  with  us.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  very 
great;  and  it  is  rendered  mora  injurious  to 
tlio  eyes  from  tlie  dry  burning  rock  from 
which  it  is  in  many  parts  reflected,  and  the 
great  contrast  of  temperature  caused  by  tlio 
cold  and  the  dew  of  night,  which  is  foU  ^\ith 
especial  foree,  owing  to  the  prevalent  habit 
of  sleeping  uuHlieltered  in  the  open  air. 
Then  the  abundance  of  dust  and  tbc  fine 
grains  of  snnd  which  prevail,  sometimes 
loading  the  atmosphere,  snd  in  heavy  winds 
acting  on  opposing  bodies  with  great  force, 
tend  very  much  to  increase  tlie  sourecs 
whence  harm  mny  come  to  the  si^ht.  In 
Cairo,  Volney  reckons  that  one  in  eviry  hun- 
dred of  the  inliubitaiita  is  blind ;  and  Tott 
mnkes  the  totnl  number  of  blind  perHons 
living  in  that  city,  four  thonsand.  In  Syria 
the  iiri'porlion  is  less,  except  on  the  tfea- 
const ;  the  cold  from  tlic  ocean  being  thought 
detrimental  to  tlio  eyes.  If  the  number  of 
blind  persons  tlmt  niipear  in  the  evangtiists 
is  great  (Mutt.  ix.  27 ;  xii.  22 ;  xx.  30 ;  xxi. 
14.  John  V.  U),  wc  must  remember  that  the 
afflicted  would  naturally  resort  to  Jesus, 
whoso  fame  fur  heuling  wiH  great,  and  who 
would  nt  first  at  least  bo  regarded  as  some 
great  physician.  In  tlie  Kabt,  at  tlie  present 
duy,  the  jiresenee  of  a  physician  of  small 
notoriety  would  bring  aroimd  him  a  crowd 
of  flick  people  in  every  quarter.  Doubtless 
tlie  want  of  tkill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eyes  made  blindness  more  common, 
by  allowing,  or  even  causing,  cturnblc  disor- 
dcn  to  issue  in  total  privation  of  sight.  At 
tlic  present  day,  the  notions  respectuig  the 
uncontrollable  power  and  inevitable  tenden- 
cies of  fate,  which  prevail  wherever  Islom- 
ism  has  sway,  have  great  power  to  augment 
the  number  of  diseases,  to  enhance  their 
virulence,  and  to  prevent  Chcii  c^ata.    TtY» 
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Mosaic  law,  howeyer,  which  was  free  from 
this  blighting  error,  took  the  blind,  with  cha- 
racteristic consideration,  under  its  care  (Lev. 
xix.  14.  Deut  xxvii.  18).  On  the  general 
principle,  however,  that  nothing  but  perfec- 
tion should  be  offered  to  or  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Qod,  neither  blind  nor  lame  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  be  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  18). 
In  the  time  of  Jesus,  blindness,  as  well  as 
other  diseases,  was  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
influence  (Matt.  xii.  24) ;  a  fact  which  shows 
to  what  an  extent  the  working  of  that  evil 
power  was  carried  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord's 
contemporaries.  In  the  healing  of  the  blind, 
Christ  touched  them  with  his  finger  (Matt, 
ix.  29 ;  XX.  34)  :  once  he  made  clay  of  spit- 
tle, and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  (John 
ix.  6).  Some  have  made  use  of  these  facts 
to  show  that  it  was  by  natural  means,  —  by 
some,  we  know  not  what,  medical  appliances 
—  that  our  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  alle- 
gation. These  acts  were  purely  designed  to 
draw  attention  alike  to  the  sufferer  and  to  his 
physician,  thus  connecting  Jesus  himself 
immediately  witli  the  cure,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  any  other  agency  being 
imagined  or  asserted. 

BLOOD. — Along  with  the  renewal,  after 
the  deluge,  of  the  gift  to  man  of  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  earth,  there  was  this  prohibi- 
tion :  —  *  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat '  (Gen.  ix.  4). 
This  is  the  first  record  of  a  requirement  that 
afterwards  became  an  important  law  in  the 
Mosaic  polity,  in  which  blood  was  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  under  the  penalty  of  deatli  (Lev. 
iii.  17;  vii.  20,  27).  The  following  lan- 
guage is  full  of  import :  — '  Wliatsoover  man 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  eatcth  any  manner 
of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
ftx)m  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls:  for  it  is  the  blood  that  mak- 
eth  an  atonement  for  the  soul'  (Lev.  xvii. 
10,  seq.).  An  idea,  then,  of  the  sacredncss 
of  the  blood  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Mosaic  prohibition.  First,  this  idea  of  sa- 
credncss was  derived  from  a  belief  tliat  the 
blood  essentially  and  emphatically  held  the 
principle  of  life, — a  belief  which  yet  linp^ers, 
though  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  shape, 
among  vulgar  errors.  In  the  second  place, 
when  this  belief  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  &c.  into  religious 
rites,  a  now  sanction  was  g^ven  to  the  ori- 
ginal prohibition  ;  for  as  the  blood  was  held 
to  be  the  atoning  principle  in  the  sacrifices, 
so  the  eating  of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  holy  aversion.  By 
referring  to  the  command  given  to  Noah,  we 
find  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  was  in  exist- 
ence long  prior  to  the  days  of  Moses ;  and 


hence  we  infer  that  Moses  adopted  it  ts  part 
of  thst  consuetudinary  code  of  laws  wldoh« 
like  every  other  legislator,  he  was  bound  to 
respect.  Such  adoption,  however,  implies 
some  degree  of  approval,  especially  as,  in 
this  case,  the  additional  sanction  derived 
from  its  atoning  eflicacy  made  the  obser- 
vance more  imperative  and  stringent.  What, 
then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  could  be  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  this  prohibition  grew  ? 
We  find  them  in  the  low  tendencies  and 
semi-barbarous  habits  of  primeval  ages,  when 
even  cannibalism  was  not  an  impossibility, 
and  the  devouring  of  the  yet  reeking  blood 
of  the  animal  killed  in  the  chase  would  be 
a  delicacy  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  brutalising,  if  suffered  to  become  habi- 
tual, not  to  destroy  the  fljrst  tender  germina- 
tions of  human  culture.  To  arrest  tendencies 
so  degrading,  an  entire  prohibition  of  blood 
for  food  was  indispensable.  Snch  a  course 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  delight  in 
eating  the  blood  of  snimals  would  easUy  lead 
to  disregard  of  human  blood ;  and  thus  the 
life  of  man  would  have  been  stripped  of  its 
best  security,  at  a  time  when  its  preservation 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  view 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the 
same  occasion  which  led  to  tliis  prohibition 
prompted  those  very  emphatic  woids  in  which 
human  life  is  guarded  by  all  the  authority  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  sanction  of  a  fearful  re- 
tribution (Gen.  ix.  5,  6  ) .  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, men  partake  only  to  a  small  extent  iu 
the  respect  for  human  life  which  prevails 
here  in  the  present  day ;  and  the  profusiou 
with  which  blood  was  shed  by  the  Israelites, 
on  their  invading  Canaan,  shows  that  no 
precaution  was  superfluous  which  ^ould 
tend  to  make  them  less  disregaidftd  of  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-meo.  The  experience 
of  tlie  last  century  goes  also  to  prove,  tliat 
respect  for  human  life  is  spread  abroad  only 
by  slow  degrees,  under  the  growing  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  a  truly  Christian 
civilisation.  Even  yet,  capital  punishments, 
though  iliminished  in  number,  have  not 
come  to  an  end.  An  influence,  then,  was 
not  to  be  disregarded,  which  invested  the 
life-blood  of  man  and  beast  with  a  religions 
sanctity ;  and  we  may  even  yet  take  a  lesson 
from  the  great  Noachian  precept :  — "Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  him  sliall  his  blood 
be  shed '  (Gen.  ix.  6).  But  while  these  re- 
marks tend  to  assign  the  origin,  and  justify 
the  existence,  of  the  prohibition  in  question; 
they  also  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  cluster  of  ideas  connected  therewith, 
being  fitted  only  for  a  rudimental  state  of 
society,  has  been  antiquated  and  set  aside 
by  the  spirit  and  workings  of  the  nobler  law 
of  Christian  truth ;  nor  is  it  a  little  strange 
that  any  well-informed  followers  of  Jesus 
should  have  been  found,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  who  considered  themselves  obliged  to 
abstain  from  eating  blood.     Scarcely  less 
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ttnnge  is  it  that  some  should  regard  as  an 
edsential  in  Christianity,  an  idea  wbidi  suited 
only  the  childhood  of  the  hnman  mind  in 
which  it  arose,  and  to  which  it  was  peculiar 
—  we  allude  to  those  words  which  merely 
express  what  was  a  fact  in  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies,  hut  which  some  have  misinterpreted 
into  a  principle  of  the  divine  goremment  in 
the  gospel:  —  'Without  shedding  of  hlood 
is  no  remission '  (Heb.  ix.  22). 

On  most  occasions  under  the  law,  the  offer- 
ing of  animals  was  accompanied  by  the 
sprinkling  of  their  blood  at  the  altar  and 
the  mercy-seat  Especially  did  this  take 
place  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  as  a 
symbol  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  (Lev. 
zrL  14 — 19).  Accordingly,  in  that  system  of 
allusion  to  die  observances  of  the  law,  which 
was  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  in  Jewish 
writers,  Ae  penmen  of  the  New  Testament, 
while  they  find  a  constant  correspondence 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  especially  speak  of  his  blood  shed 
for  the  rademption  of  the  world,  as  'the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel'  (Heb.  xii.  24; 
X.19.  1  Pet  1.2). 

BLOOD,  AVENGER  OF.—It  is  as  a  dic- 
tate of  the  heart,  so  a  universal  custom  among 
mankind,  for  relatives  to  stand  by  each  other ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  member 
of  die  family,  for  the  next  of  Idn  to  avenge 
his  death.  This  avenging  has,  of  course, 
varied  with  times  and  manners.  At  present, 
appeal,  in  civilised  countries,  is  made  to  the 
law;  in  only  half-civilised  states  of  society, 
as  in  aome  districts  of  America,  to  such  re- 
sources  aa  the  avenger  may  possess  in  him- 
self or  may  be  able  to  call  into  action  on  the 
part  of  other  individuals.  Among  the  In- 
diana of  that  continent,  vengeance  for  the 
dealfay  al  leaat^  of  a  ehie^  was  accounted  the 
first  and  most  urgent  duty  of  the  whole  tribe. 
And  still,  in  eastern  jwrts  of  the  European 
continent,  the  obligadon  of  enforcing  the  ter- 
rible law  of '  an  eye  for  an  eye,'  lies  with,  and 
is  honoured  by,  die  relatives  of  a  sufferer,  in 
a  degree  varying  direcdy  with  the  nearness 
of  Uood.  This  custom,  which  has,  even  in 
modei'U  times,  led  to  lUghtftal  devastations  of 
hsmaa  life,  existed  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  Hebrew  history ;  and  was  found  by  Moses 
aa  a  part  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  in  fSorming  a  herd  of  slaves  into  a 
civilised  nation  (Oen.  zxvii.  49.  2  Sam.  xiv. 
4,  9eq.).  What  could  he  do  ?  An  entire  pro- 
hibition of  the  custom,  had  such  an  idea 
ocenrred  to  him,  would  have  been  nugatory. 
The  great  features  in  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  changed  by  a  few  words  of 
command.  Itwaa  more  wise  to  adopt  the 
custom  In  taeih  a  way  as  to  set  bounds  to  its 
obaervanee,  and  put  an  end  to  its  worst 
abuses,  lliis  was  the  course  that  Moses 
look.  Aekar  eaaa  of  murderheleft  to  be 
dealt  with  bj  thff  Uood-avenger,  through 


the  interposition  of  the  proper  autliorities. 
Those  who  committed  manslanghtor  liad  a 
refhge  provided  for  them,  into  wliicli  they 
might  flee  aud  find  protection.  But  there 
would  not  fail  to  be  coses  in  which  doubts 
existed,  whctlier  tho  death  was  manslaughter 
or  murder.  He,  therefore,  wlio  had  kilJcd  a 
fellow-creature,  had  the  privilege  of  an  appeal 
to  a  legal  tribunal ;  in  the  cities  of  refuge, 
he  fouud  at  once  on  asylum,  aud  a  properly 
constituted  court  of  inquiry.  If  die  deatli 
proved  to  have  been  accidental,  safety  was 
guaranteed  to  the  man-slayer  in  his  city  of 
refuge,  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest  — 
a  limitation  which  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed because  tho  entrance  of  a  new  high 
priest  on  his  office  may  have  brought  witli  it 
a  general  amnesty.  The  legal  directions 
regarding  this  matter  may  be  fouud  in  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture:  —  Numb. 
XXXV.  0,  seq.   Deut.  xix.  1,  seq. 

BOANERGES.  —  A  descriptive^'title,  given 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles,  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother  of  James. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mark  only  (iii.  1 7 ), 
who  has  supplied  on  interpretation  of  tlie 
term,  namely,  *  sons  of  thunder.'  The  word 
appears  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin,  affected  in 
its  form  by  the  thick  pronunciation  of  tho 
dialect  of  Galilee.  The  reason  why  the  name 
(thundercrs,  or  lovers  of  thunder)  was  given 
to  James  and  John,  does  not  appear  from 
any  express  statement ;  and  the  learned  havo 
been  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Some  have  thought  the  epithet  was  intended 
to  denote  fervour  of  soul ;  others,  eloquence 
of  tongue :  but  neither  of  these  qualities  cur- 
responds,  in  any  special  degree,  with  what  is 
known  of  the  characters  of  these  apostles ; 
and  the  term,  if  it  denote  cither  of  tlicsc 
qualities,  would  have  been  more  suitable  to 
Peter  and  Paul.  A  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  epithet  had  reference  to  the  re- 
quest preferred  by  James  and  John,  that  our 
Lord  would  coll  down  fire  (lightning)  from 
heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  village 
(Luke  ix.  54),  a  part  of  Christ's  rebuke,  on 
which  occasion  this  term  may  have  been. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the  event  here 
spoken  of,  happened  at  a  later  period  than 
that  to  which  the  passage  in  Mark  refers, 
since  it  is  rather  with  the  record  than  the 
facts  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  confirmatory 
of  the  view  now  suggested,  that  James  and 
John  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  epithet 
as  a  name,  after  the  manner  of  Peter.  The 
word  was  intended,  not  as  a  eulogy,  but  a 
rebuke,  in  the  same  way  as  Peter  was  desig- 
nated by  Jesus,  '  Satan '  and  '  an  offence ' 
(Matt  xvi.  23). 

BOAR.  —  The  wild  boar,  of  a  species  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Indian  hog,  is  a  native 
of  Palestine,  where  it  is  still  found.  The 
original  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the  following 
Scriptures:— Lev.  xi.  7.  Deut  xiv.  8.  Ps: 
lxxx.13.  Prov.xL.a^i.  laft.taA-,\rn.^AT\ 
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in  all  of  wbicb  it  is  rendered  into  English 
by  *  Bwluc,'  except  in  Pa.  Ixxx.  1;},  wbere  ob- 
Tiously  the  wild  bour  is  intended.  In  this 
passage  it  makes  part  uf  a  forcible,  if  not 
qaite  correct,  allegory  —  Israel  being  com- 
pared to  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt: — *  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it/  It  ap- 
pears to  be  not  unusual  in  tlic  East  for  bottrs 
to  rush  into  \iueyards  and  other  planta- 
tions, where,  by  eating,  trampling,  and  par- 
ticularly by  tiuming  up  and  tetf^ing  witli  their 
snouts  and  tuek.x,  they  commit  very  great 
devastation.  On  this  account  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  Greece  to  sacrifice  a  hog  to  Ceres 
when  har\'est  began,  and  another  to  Bacchus 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  vmtage. 

Tlie  swine  was  forbidden  fur  food  to  the 
Hebrews  —  *  Though  he  divide  the  hoof  and 
be  cloven-footed,  yet  he  chewt-lh  the  cud :  he 
ii  unclean  to  you ''  (Lev.  xi.  7 ).  The  reason 
assigned  by  Michaelis  for  this  prohibition 
is,  that  swine's  flesh  has  a  tendency  to  fos- 
ter cutaneous  diseases,  to  whicit  the  Israel- 
ites were  KX><^clally  liable  ;  the  Kprosy  being 
endemic  in  Palentine  and  the  ndsrbVouiing 
countries,  while  it  uciunlly  nllUctrd  tlic  ch.l- 
dren  of  Israel  when  tliey  left  I'.fOP*-  Hrnce 
we  may  sco  why  the  avoitlnnru  of  swine's 
flesh  prevailed  witli  tlieir  nei{<hbourH,nnnit  !y, 
the  PhaMiicians,  the  Arabs,  and  ihrKg)-ptiuns. 
8ach  avoidance  was  a  practical  regnlmion, 
designed  for  the  preservati«)n  of  the  neulth, 
against  a  widely-spread  liability  to  disease. 
The  contempt  in  which  swine  were  hcM  in 
Egypt  is  illubtrated  by  a  nionununtal  pic 
ture  representing  a  wicked  soul,  after  ha\ing 
been  weighed  in  the  biUancc  of  judgiut  iit 
and  found  waniinjr,  us  rotuniiiig  to  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  curtb,  in  the  body  and 
shape  of  a  lioj;. 

BOATS  of  difforeiit  sorts  were  used  «)n  the 
river  Nile.  One  kind  was  made  of  ru&h(  s, 
pitched  on  the  inside  and  on  the  oiitsitU^ 
as  debcribed  in  the  artirl*?  UuLnusii.  An- 
other description  wore  bouts  of  burden,  built 
by  what  we  should  tt-rni  hlilp-cari^tnlors. 
They  aro  said  to  h.ivo  hv.on  built  of  a  thorn 
wood,  verj-  similar  to  tho  lotus  of  Cyrene. 
Of  tliis  tree  the  builders  cut  plunks,  whirh 
were  bound  within  by  bands  of  papyrus,  and 
without  by  a  series  of  girths.  A  rudder  was 
put  through  the  keel;  a  mast  of  tlioin-wood 
was  set  up,  which  had  sails  of  the  rind  of 
the  papyrus.  These  boats  were  carried  up 
the  stream  citlier  by  a  tow-line  or  by  the 
wind.  In  descending  the  river,  the  course 
of  the  boat  was  directed  and  made  steaily  by 
a  hurdle  floating  at  the  head,  and  a  stone 
dragging  at  the  stern.  Some  of  tliese  boats 
were  capable  of  carrjiug  a  very  great  amount 
of  goods.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Greek  historian,  Ilerodotaa  (ii. 
50),  which  may  be  considered  as  in  tlie  main 
correctly  representing  the  large  bo.iis  or 
lighteiSf  which  were  employed  in  the  traus- 
poit  i'f  ir'  o'h,  nil'},  v.illi  Om  uccdfal  mydili- 


cations,  the  pleaavre  boatSi  of  <h«  aneient 
Egyptians. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but  one 
mention  of  a  boat,  namely  in  2  Bam.  xix.  18, 
where  it  is  said, '  There  went  orer  (Jordan) 
a  ferry-boat  to  carry  over  the  king's  house- 
hold : '  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  un- 
suitably rendered  by  •  ferry-boat'  This  boat 
was  a  sort  of  skiff.  The  term  ho^a  is  also 
made  use  of  in  the  New  Testament,  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  means  of  passing  over  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  (John  vi.  22).  Two  kinds  of 
vessels  —  a  smaller,  boa(  and  a  larger,  ship 
—  appear  to  have  been  in  use  on  this  lovely 
sheet  of  water.  The  ships,  howtTer,  were 
only  a  larger  kind  of  boats. 


MQDBBM  BOAT  01  !■«  MH.«.    »*'«'*^' 

BOAZ  (II.  iirength),*^.  mighty  man  of 
wealth,'  a  Bcthlehemite,  of  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
son  of  Salmo  and  Rahab.  He  mamed  Ru^, 
and  so  became  a  progenitor  of  David.  He 
was  also  brother  of  Elimeladi,  wlioaa  «n 
Mahlon  was  Rudi's  first  husband.  BUmt- 
lech  and  Mahlon  dying,  left  Om  family  with 
a  small  property.  This  being  inaolleieB^ 
Ruth,  clahntg  the  right  which  UoM  had 
benignantly  reserved  to  the  poor  (LeT.  lix.  9), 
went  to  glean  in  the  field  of  b«r  nlativa  Boai, 
by  whom  she  was  kindly  trwtted.  Eaaomr 
raged  by  this,  Naomi,  her  mothe^in-Uw, 
requested  Ruth  to  avaU  henalf  of  thai  pro- 
vision in  the  Mosaic  law  by  whiah  tht  bto- 
thcr  (Ocn.  xxxviiL  8.  Deut  xxr.  5),  cr,  •• 
interpreted  hi  the  book  of  Ruth  (ilL  W),tti 
nearest  kinsman,  of  the  deceased  hosbaad 
was  to  many  the  widow,  in  oaaa  thaw  wja 
no  offspring.  Ruth  accordingly  made  tM 
claim,  which  Boas  was  wcU  dispoaed  » 
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allow;  bat  the  muriage  wonld  not  have 
been  legal,  for  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman 
than  himself.  The  latter,  however,  on  an 
appeal  being  made  to  him,  renounced  his 
ri^ts ;  on  which,  Buoz  bought  Naomi's  pro- 
perty, and  took  Rath  in  marriage ;  thus  re- 
deeming the  decayed  family  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  rewarding  the  filial  piety  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  female  characters 
recorded  in  history. 

These  events  refer  to  an  unknown  period 
in  the  age  of  the  Jndges  —  an  age  of  great 
simplicity  of  manners ;  a  feature  which  most 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  intend  to 
pass  judgment  on  tiie  conduct  of  Boaz,  or 
that  of  Bath.  If,  to  modem  apprehensions, 
there  should  appear  in  the  book  any  thing  of 
qnestionable  propriety,  the  absence  of  apo- 
Io£f,  and  the  unsophisticated  tone  of  the  nar- 
rative, may  jostify  the  conviction  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  minds  of  either  the 
actors  of  the  events,  or  those  who  narrated 
them. 

Amid  the  eonflicts  and  confdsion  exhibited 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  character  of  Boaz, 
in  connection  with  the  family  of  his  brother, 
aflbrdfl  a  very  interesting  view  of  tranquil 
life  ,*  and  may  serve  to  assure  us,  that,  even 
in  diatarbed  social  periods,  there  is  true 
peace,  as  well  as  tnio  happiness,  to  be  found 
in  the  bosom  of  society.  The  picture  before 
us  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
an  example  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the 
humbler  class  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  conduct  and  bearing  of  Boax  is  that  of 
a  true  gentleman — honourable,  considerate, 
iienign.  and  dignified.  We  also  see  that  the 
character  did  not  then  require  for  its  sup- 
port any  affectation  of  superiority.  Though 
elevated  by  his  riches,  as  well  us  his  position 
and  peraonal  qualities,  Boaz  does  not  hesi- 
tate lo  many  his  poor  widowed  relative,  who 
had  gleaned  in  his  ample  fiehls.  There  was 
nu  invidioos  distinction  of  ranks  in  his  days ; 
or.  if  so  sreat  an  evil  existed,  Boaz  had  ele- 
vation of  mind  sofficient  to  disregard  its 
demands. 

BOILS,  breaking  forth  with  bhiins  upon 
man  and  beast  throughout  all  the  land, 
CDnned  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix.  8,  teq,).  *  Attempts  to  ascertain  tlic  pre- 
cise nature  of  this  disorder,  can,  at  tins 
distance  of  time,  be  attended  with  only  in- 
considerable results,  the  more  so  because 
the  infliction  was  miraculously  superinduced. 
If  the  boils  and  blains  are  to  be  found  in 
some  disease  natural  to  Egypt,  some  natural 
represenutive  ought  surely  to  be  found  of 
their  immediate  cause,  namely,  ashes  of  the 
furnace  sprinkled  towards  heaven.  Befcr- 
•nce  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  *  the  botch 
^  ^BTpC'  the  elephantiasis  (Deut.  xxviii. 
27),  aa  eaaentially  the  same  witli  these  boils 
and  blaioa.  But  the  botch  was  moat  clearly 
an  oidinaiy  diieaie,  so  well  known  as  to  be 
populady  apoken  of  as '  the  botch  of  Egypt.* 


When,  then,  would  have  been  the  sign  and 
the  message  to  Pharaoli,  if  his  subjects  had 
been  smitten  by  an  ordinary  and  well-known 
disorder  f  The  very  purpose  for  which  these 
boils  and  blains  were  inflicted,  required 
them  to  be  something  altogether  extraor- 
dinary. The  Hebrew  word  rendered  boil 
comes  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  harden, 
thence  to  inflame  ,*  as  a  noun,  ii^/Utmmation, 
This  inflammation  broke  out  in  pustules 
and  ulcers ;  for  this  is  the  signifieation  of 
the  Hebrew  term  translated  blain$,  from  a 
root  that  means  to  bubble  or  boU  forth. 

BOLLED  is  a  word  used  in  Exod.  ix.  81 : 
*  For  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled.'  The  word  *  boiled '  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Hebrew  term  whieh  denotaa 
that  the  flax  was  forming  its  seed  poils.  In 
agreement  with  which,  <  to  boll'  means  to 
rue  out  in  a  round formi  to  swell  out.  Henee 
Holland,  in  his  Livy,  uses  the  word  as  equi- 
valent to  rup : — *  A  little  boll  or  cup,  to  sa- 
erifice  unto  the  gods  withaL'  In  Egypt,  to 
which  the  passage  in  Exodus  refers,  flax  ia 
sown  in  the  autumn, and  gathered  in  March; 
a  fact  that  shows  the  accordance  of  the  words 
with  the  time  of  the  year,  as  known  from 
other  parts  of  the  history  of  the  redemption 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh. 

BONDAGE  (T.  itate  qf  being  in  bonds)  is 
a  term  representing  a  condition  of  human 
beings  deprived  of  personal  freedom.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  the  original  comprises  the 
import  of  Uiree  Hebrew  words: — ^I.  Kahvash, 
which  signifies  to  subdue  or  enslave:  — 
II.  Ahsar,  which  means  to  bind : —  III.  O'a^ 
rad,  which  has  the  import  of  to  serve.  The 
first  denotes  the  way  in  which  slaves  were 
maile ;  the  second,  the  means  taken  to  secure 
captives,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  were 
held;  the  thinl,  the  condition  of  labour  and 
service  to  which  they  were  redneed.  Wa 
have  here  a  brief  history  of  slavery.  Its 
origin  is  force ;  its  immediate  results,  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights ;  its  permanent 
consequences,  toil  and  woe.  Slavery  owes 
its  exisicuco  to  war,  —  to  the  right  of  the 
strongest.  Its  further  history  can  be  only  a 
record  of  injustice  and  sufibring.  We  als<^ 
leani  that  slavery  existed  in  the  eariiest  pe-^- 
riods  of  human  society.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  these,  might  was  too  generally  and 
too  long  the  sole  right  The  history  of  the 
words  by  which  slavery  is  denoted,  is  its  oon- 
deranation.  The  force  of  this  history  escapes 
from  notice  in  our  Latin  terms,  slave  and 
slavery}  and  we  could  therefore  wish  that  the 
Suxou  equivalents,  'bondage,'  'bondmen,' 
'bondwomen' — which  have  in  themselves 
meaning  to  every  one  who  knows  as  well  as 
speaks  English,  should  come  into  general 
use,  to  describe  the  unhappy  state  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  gospel,  myriads  of  our 
feUow-crcatures  are  stiU  forcibly  held. 

The  Hebrew  lennB  d«nQ\im&*  i^^V  isA 
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*  slayery*  are  generally  Englished  by  'servant' 
and  *  service/  trhich  at  the  present  day  dis- 
gnise  the  proper  import  of  the  Scriptural 
history.  *  Servant '  is  indeed  derived  from 
the  Latin  servuSf  vrbich  signifies  a  slave. 
Bnt '  servant '  has  long  been  used  to  denote 
A  free  labourer.  Service,  however,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  in  part  bondage  or  slavery. 

Hebrew  servants  were  bondmen  and  bond- 
maids, generally  of  foreign  extraction,  who 
so  far  constituted  a  part  of  the  family  as  to 
be  subjected  to  the  distinctive  right  of  Israel- 
ites, namely,  circumcision  (Oen.  xvii.  23, 27). 
They  were  obtained  either  by  war,  the  prison- 
ers whose  lives  were  spared  being  reduced 
into  slavery  (Numb.  xxxi.  20,  seq.) ;  by  pur- 
chase, then   termed  *  bought  with  money' 
(Gen.  xvii.  23);  or  they  were  children  of 
slaves,  'bom  in  his  house'  (Gen.  xvii.  23). 
It  was  not  permitted  to  take  into  bondage, 
nor  to  deliver  up  to  their  masters,  slaves 
that   had   made   tlieir   escape,    and   taken 
refuge  with  the   Israelites  (Deut.  xxiii.  16, 
9eq.),     We  find  the   legal  value  of  a  man- 
servant or  maid-servant  set  at  thirty  shekels 
of  silver  (Exod.  xxi.  32),  which  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  male,  twenty  shekels  lower  than 
the  estimation  of  a  freeman  (Lev.  xxvii.  3, 
ieq,),     A  Hebrew  might  sell  hunself  to  a 
fellow  Hebrew  (Deut  xv.  12),  not,  however, 
as  a  bond,  but  as  a  hired  servant  (Lev.  xxv. 
39) ;  and  he,  with  his  children,  obtained  his 
liberty  unconditionally  at  the  end  of  six  years 
at  the  furthest,  or  at  the  jubilee  next  ensuing 
after  his  service  began  (Lev.  xxv.  iO.  Deut. 
zzi.HtSeq.);  and  he  miglit  be  redeemed  at 
an  early  day,  by  either  himself  or  a  relative 
(Lev.  xxv.  4«,  49).     Thieves,  unable,  when 
detected,  to  make  compensation,  were  sold, 
but  only  to  Israelites,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  regarding  emancipation.     The  permis- 
sion given  by  the  law,  that  an  impoverished 
Israelite  might  sell  himself,  seems  to  have 
been  abused  by  hard-hearted  creditors,  who 
thus  reduced  their  debtors,  and  even  tlieir 
debtors'  children,  into  bondage  (2  Kings iv.l. 
Isa.1.1.  Nch.  V.  5 .  Matt,  xviii.  25).   The  law 
allowed  a  father  to  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a 
maid-servant,  who  did  not  quit  her  bondage 
at  the  jubilee  year ;  but  if  she  were  not  pleas- 
ing to  her  master,  she  might  be  redeemed  ; 
but,  if  betrothed  to  a  son,  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  daughter.     She  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
foreigner ;  and  if  her  master  took  another 
wife,  she  was  to  retain  her  food,  her  raiment, 
and   her  duty  of  marriage,  imdiminished. 
Failure  in   these  three  things  set  her  free 
without  money  (Exod.  xxi.  7 — 1 1 ).  The  law 
endeavoured  to  estBbli»li  fixed  and  benign 
relations   between  bond    people   and    their 
masters ;  ensuring  to  the  former  many  fa- 
vours, and  forbidding,  in  the  case  of  Hebrews, 
perpetual  slavery.   Among  the  mitigations  of 
their  lot  which  Moses  guaranteed  to  slaves, 
was — I.  Entire  rest  from  labour  every  seventh 
day  (Exod.  xx.lO).  II.  Immunity  from  deadly 


or  crad  punishment  (Exod.  zzi.  20,  26) :  if 
a  servant  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  from  a  blow 
given  by  his  master,  he  was  at  once  set  free. 
III.  Slaves  were  to  join  the  family  in  their 
rejoicings    on     religious    festive  occasions 
(Deut.xii.12,18;  xvill,  U).  IV.  Freedom 
at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  bondman  was 
not  to  go  away  empty : —  *  Thou  ahalt  frimish 
him  liberally  out  of  tliy  flock,  and  oat  of  thy 
floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepress ;'  the  reason 
assigned  is  forcible:  — *  lliou  shalt  remem- 
ber that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee' 
(Dent  XV.  13,  teq.:  comp.  Exod.  xxi.  2 — I). 
V.  A  servant  might  not  wish   to  leave  his 
master's  house :  having  been  treated  well,  he 
had  become  one  of  the  fkmUy.    If  therefore 
he  '  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master,  my 
wife,  my  children,  I  will  not  go  oat  free,-^ 
then  shall  his  master  bring  him  onto  the 
judges,  and  (on  their  ascertaining  the  alleged 
facts)  shall  bring  him  to  the  door-post,  and 
bore  his  ear  through  vrith  an  awl,  and  he 
shall  serve  him  for  ever'  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6). 
Perforated  ears  was  a  general  token  of  slavery 
among  ancient  nations.  VI.  A  Hebrew  bond- 
man was  allowed  to  gain  and  hold  propeitj, 
with  which  he  might  purehase  his  freedom 
(Lev.  xxv.  40) :  all  which  facts  go  to  prove 
that  the  lot  of  Hebrew  slaves  was  less  in- 
tolerable than  the  lot  of  slaves  has  generally 
been.    If  a  master  had  no  sons,  a  Hebrew 
slave  might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  danghter 
(1  Chron.  ii.  3d).    More  common  was  it  for 
masters  or  their  sons  to   take  their  slaves 
for    concubines,    who    therefore    acquired 
higher  domestic  rights  (Gen.  xzx.  3.    Exo<l. 
xxi.  0).    It  was  not  unusual,  at  least  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  for  a  home-bom  slave  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  master  over  the  others,  and  to 
have,  as  Joseph  had  in  Pharaoh's  palaee, 
great  power,  privileges,  and  influence,  as  in 
the  present  day,  the  prime  minister  at  the 
Porte  is  only  the  chief  slave    (Gen.  xv.  2 ; 
xxiv.  2).    Slaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
equal  to  perform  all  the  services  required,  as 
we  find  traces  of  hired  and  day-servants  who 
were  free  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut  xxiv.  14). — 
The  seni'ices  which  slaves  rendered  were  very 
various.     They  ploughed  the   field,  fed  the 
cattle,  waited  at  Ubie  (Luke  xvii.  7),  worked 
in  grinding  at  the  mill,  waited  on  their  mas- 
ter with  his  sandals,  stood  as  porters  at  the 
doors,  or  executed  commissions  abroad. — 
Jews  were  sold  into  slavery  by  foreign  con- 
querors :  Josephus  states  that,  after  the  de- 
structicm  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  not 
fewer  than  07,000  Israelites  feU  into  bondage. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Rome  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  emancipated  slaves. 

This  entire  system  of  law  and  custom  re- 
lating to  slaves  has  passed  for  ever  away, 
with  the  polity  and  the  institutions  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  ihan  as  one  of  those  preparatory 
arrangements  which  are  peimitted  in  ths  ear 
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licr  stages  of  human  edneation,  in  order  to 
ftToid  worse  erils,  and  aid  forward  tlie  perfect 
day  of  Christian  truth.  Nor  can  any  argument 
in  fisTonr  of  slavery  be  deduced  f^m  its 
being  praetised  among  the  Hebrews,  unless, 
at  least,  in  connection  with  a  state  of  society, 
and  a  system  of  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, similar  to  theirs; — a  supposed  case 
which  can  now  no  longer  be  realised. 
I  The  Christian  religion,  with  a  becoming 
disregard  of  mere  actual  existences,  and  a 
eublbiie  reliance  on  the  intrinsic  power  of  its 
own  great  truths,  did  not  attempt  to  disturb 
or  destroy  the  institutional  usages  of  society, 
when  it  began  its  benign  career.  The  rela- 
tions, therefore,  of  master  snd  slave  it  left 
as  it  Ibnnd  them,  so  far  as  they  consisted  in 
mere  external  bonds.  But  it  put  forth,  and 
carried  into  the  heart  of  society,  principles 
which  gradually,  but  most  effectually,  undid 
every  shaekle;  which  are  still  at  work,  to 
emancipate  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  of  hu  • 
man  beings  all  over  the  world,  and  whloh  will, 
in  their  complete  and  final  operation,  destroy 
the  two  great  classes  into  which  mankind  was 
anciently  divided — *bond  and  firee'  (Col.iii 
2),  and  make  all  'one  in  Christ  Jesus'  (OsL 
iiL28).  Hi^ypy  period! — when  all  the  anti- 
honal,  anti-human,  anti-christian,  and  hate- 
ful distinctions  that  now  prevail  will  have 
irreveniblyeome  to  an  end. 

BONNETS  were  ahead-dress  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  priests.  These  are  designated  by 
two  words: — I.  Migbayoih  (Exod.  xzviii.  40), 
which  is  eonneeted^n  origin  and  signification, 
with  onr  word  gihbomi.  It  denotes  a  curved 
tlcPoUtm :  hence  a  hilL  This  bonnet  or 
tiara  was  then  a  raised  ornamental  cap. 
n.  PihTt  which  comes  from  a  root  denoting 
to  jJbtM ,  to  ht  splendid :  and  hence  denotes 
sny  thing  beannfhl :  accordingly,  in  Isa.  IxL 
10^  the  noun  is  translated  *  ornaments.'  It  was 
a  species  of  coronet;  though  it  may  only 


have  been  another  name  for  the  same  head 
attire  as  previously  spoken  of;  the  first  de- 
scribing the  cap  by  its  shape,  tiie  second  by 
its  beauty.  The  head  attire  of  the  high 
priest,  distinguished  byits  splendour,  was  de- 
scribed by  another  tennyMUznehpheth,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered 'mitre'  (Exod. 
zxviii.  4),  and  in  Ezek.  zxL  20,  *  diadem.* 


SACBVD   HEAD   ATTIBE. 

The  orientals  have  always  been  distinguished 
for  the  beauty,  splendour,  or  grace  of  their 
head-dresses.  But  it  is  probably  to  Egypt 
that  we  must  look  for  the  superior  character 
of  those  which  were  appointed  to  be  worn 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  Egypt  the  head- 
dress of  the  king,  on  state  occasions,  wos 
the  crown  of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower 
country  ;  or  the  Pshent,  the  union  of  the  two. 
The  monarch  wore  his  crown  during  the  heat 
of  the  battle.  In  religious  ceremonies  he 
put  on  a  striped  head-dress,  probably  of 
linen,  which  descended  in  front  over  the 
breast,  and  terminated  behind,  in  a  sort  of 
queue,  bound  with  riband.    On  some  occa- 


U4b  3to|J  Igyytlan  Head-dresses. 


6.  Beard  of  an  Egyptian  God. 
8.  Of  a  private  person  of  rank. 


7.  Of  aKIos. 
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tiiMt  hi  won  •  ibort  wig*  on  which  a  band  often  mada  with  antlad  and  not  with  plaitad 

waa  fMtenad,  ornamented  with  an  aap,  tha  hair ;  thii  laafc  being  eonflned  to  the  aidea  and 

emblem  of  royoltj.  Wigs  were  by  no  meana  lower  part,  aa  ia  the  caae  in  the  wiga  pre- 

nnaommon,  the  npper  portion  of  whioh  waa  aarred  in  the  Britith  and  Beiiin  Moaenma. 


^t^0.0^.^ 


I.  An  Egyptian  dose  Cap.      S— 5. 
Lower  Effjrpt,  or  8  and  9  onited, 
9.  Crown  of  Upper  Egypt. 

BOOKS.  —  The  subject  of  books  among 
die  Hebrews  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated, 
nntil  we  have  spoken  on  that  of  writing; 
and,  as  the  age  when  writing  was  known 
must  materially  Infloence  the  opinions  we 
entertain  respecting  the  age  of  the  earliest 
Biblical  compositions,  we  think  it  better  to 
introduce  the  whole  matter  here,  than  either 
to  postpone  it  to  the  article  Wbitivg,  or  to 
apeak  of  books  before  we  have  spoken  of  the 
art  which  led  to  their  formation. 

The  origin  of  writing  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Egypt ;  the  early  culture  of  which  coun- 
try, and  its  possession,  in  the  papyrus,  of 
suitable  materials  for  writing,  gave  its  in- 
habitants means  and  facilities  for  inventing 
the  art ;  wliich  the  priestly  caste  needing  for 
their  own  religious  purposes,  carried  far  on- 
ward to  perfection.  Writing  was  at  first  a 
series  of  pictures  roughly  drawn.  lie  who 
wanted  to  speak  of  a  man  ploughing  a  piece 
of  land  with  an  ox,  sketched  the  outline  of 
a  man  holding  a  plough,  drawn  over  the 
earth  by  an  ox.  This  was  a  long  and  te- 
dious process ;  yet  does  it  appear,  by  the 
paintings  that  are  still  seen  in  the  temples 
and  tombs,  in  which  there  is  depicted  llie 
whole  routine  of  Egyptian  life,  to  have  long 
remained  in  use,  and  been  much  practised. 
What  indeed  at  the  present  day  is  a  pictiu* 
— a  landscape,  for  instance,  or  a  sea- light — 
but  a  species  of  picture-writing?  Signs,  in 
writing,  were  originally  not  arbitrary :  they 
depended  on  resemblance.  Soon,  however, 
all  the  parts  which  were  not  essential  were 
left  out  of  the  rough  picture,  for  the  sake  of 
ease  and  rapidity.  Abbreviation  and  cur- 
Udlment,  which  h&re  eyer  wrought  power- 


e.  The Psbent,  orCrown  of  P)pgr end 
of  a  Prinoe.    8.  Crown  of  I^>wer  «fjpi> 


fullT  in  effecting  changei  in  language,  began 
their  operation  at  the  very  firat  But  the 
question,  what  parts  are  eaaential  and  what 
are  not,  is  one,  the  settlement  of  which  de- 
pends no  little  on  the  hnaghiation,  and  on 
the  actual  point  of  yiew.  Hence  it  would 
be  regarded  differently  by  different  indiyi- 
duals.  In  process  of  time,  so  many  parts 
would  be  omitted,  that  the  original  resem- 
blance was  nearly  or  quite  lost;  and  could 
with  difficulty  bo  seen,  unless  by  those  whose 
experience  enabled  their  fuiey  to  anpply  the 
missing  elements.  A  house  might  Uiua  be 
reduced  to  the  merest  skeleton.  Two  up- 
right strokes,  united  by  a  horizontal  line,  H 
would  come  to  represent  a  house.  Here 
we  have  the  origin  of  arbitrary  characters. 
The  resemblance  haa  vanished  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  and  left  a  aign  whose 
import  depends  solely  on  conventional 
usage. 

Before  this  change  waa  completed,  another 
Influence  was  at  woik.  In  the  picture  of 
the  sea-fight,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  em- 
blems are  employed.  The  British  flag  is 
seen  at  the  stem  of  one  ship,  that  of  the 
French  floats  above  another.  The  veasels 
themselves  bear  at  their  heads  images  which 
are  emblematical  of  their  names.  How  does 
a  spectator  know  that  the  one  is  a  British, 
the  other  a  French,  flag  ?  By  certam  signs 
which  have  been  worked  into  their  texture. 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  species  of  pic- 
ture-writing. The  likeness  of  a  tiling  denotes 
an  abstract  idea :  the  British  lion,  painted 
on  a  piece  of  cloth,  signifies  the  collected 
people  of  Britain.  Henee  symbolical  writ- 
ing, or  writing  by  signs»  xeoognised  aa  the 
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■jmboli  of  idcM.  Trteci  of  this  alio  remAin 
AiDOOffus.  Chains  denote  HlATeiy ;  atword, 
vufiue ;  a  pair  of  exactly-balanced  icalea, 
joatioe.  Symbola  entered  Tery  largely  into 
the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
two  kinds  of  writing  are  in  existence,  and 
we  ahall  see  that  they  would  easily  lead  to  a 
third  species.  In  the  picture  of  the  battle, 
we  have  in  union  the  figuratiTe  and  the 
symbolical  method.  The  ships  speak  for 
themselves  —  the  figure  or  image  describes 
the  thing.  But  to  what  country  do  they 
belong?  That  is  told  by  the  flags.  And 
what  are  they  engaged  in  ?  That  is  signified 
by  the  fire,  smoke,  and  ruin,  which  prevail. 
Supposing,  however,  that  mankind  had  not 
prMeeded  to  that  wonderftil  discovery  —  the 
use  of  arbitrary  signs  to  represent  sounds, 
is  there  auy  way  iu  which  wi  could  write 
down  an  account  of  this  engagement  ?  We 
will  indicate  a  way,  giving  an  example  in  the 
word  Mhip,  Here  we  have  four  letters  and 
thrfte  sounds,  s/i,  •',  p :  how  can  they  be  repre- 
sented by  image  or  picture  writing  ?  Find 
four  objects,  the  fintt  sound  in  the  vocal 
name  of  which  begins  with  tliese  letters  re- 
spectively—  ship  will  do  for  tlie  first,  an  eye 
fjt  the  second,  and  a  pott  for  the  third. 
Accordingly  we  draw  these,  and  so  we  write 
$htp.  And  if  we  wished  to  add  tlie  temi 
Btiiuhf  we  set  the  Union  Jack  to  float  over 
them.  This  method  of  writiug  bos  the  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  much  implication  and 
feeling  to  be  intcnningled  with  a  narrative. 
It  is  clear  that,  as  the  names  of  many  objects 
begin  with  the  same  sound,  the  writer  has  a 
choice  among  several  objects,  and  may  g^ve 
a  preference  to  such  as  excite  pleasing  or 
displeasing  associations  in  connection  with 
his  subject.  Thus  the  ewe,  before  used,  may 
denote  the  constant  wat<mfulncss  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  in  all  seas ;  and  the  post  may  sig- 
nify that,  wherever  he  may  be,  the  English 
seaman  will  prove  npri^t  and  firm. 

Here,  however,  we  have  images  recognised 
as  the  representatives  of  sounds.  An  alpha- 
bet would  now  bo  easily  gained.  Instead  of 
a  number  of  objects,  the  first  sound  in  whose 
name  may  represent  a,  let  one  be  chosen ; 
let  the  rest  be  disused ;  pursue  this  course 
as  far  as  experience  may  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  you  form  an  alphabet 

Bnch  is  a  rude  sketch  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  process  through  which  lan- 
guage came  into  its  present  state ;  in  which 
arbitrary  signs  —  signs  which  have  no  mean- 
ing in  themselves  —  represent  soamls,  and 
sounds  are  ladueed  or  classified  so  as  to  bo 
imperfectly  or  otherwise  represented  by  from 
aixteen  to  ftmr  and  twenty  arbitrary  signs, 
deBomfautod  letters. 

This  axplaBatioB  haa  been  gone  into,  tlie 
niher.baeause  it  enables  ns  to  sliow  a  con- 
the  Egyptian  and  the  He- 


brew writing;  and  thus,  by  referring  the 
second  to  the  first,  gives  us  the  means  of 
approximately  ascertaining  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  He- 
brews. For  tlie  Hebrew  letters  bear,  in 
their  shapes,  clear  indications  of  having 
sprung  from  such  a  process  as  that  which 
we  have  described.  In  order  to  make  the 
comparison,  the  student  must  not  have  re- 
course to  the  square  letters  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Bibles,  but  go  back  to  the  ancient 
Samaritan  and  Phcsnician  alphabet,  whence 
all  the  alphabets  iu  use  among  Western 
nations  have  been  derived.  The  ancient 
letter  L  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  initial 
letter  of  one  of  their  names  for  lion,  Labi ; 
and  iu  shape  it  is  a  sort  of  abbreviation  of 
the  figure  of  a  recumbent  lion.  B,  which 
is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  for  house, 
is  of  a  shape  which  does  not  ill  represent 
an  oriental  house,  especially  a  tent  O,  in 
the  aamo  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  is 
not  unlike  tlie  neck  of  a  eamel.  A,  which 
is  the  first  letter  in  the  word  aUph  (the  name 
for  tlie  first  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet), 
aigni/ying  oz,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  that  animal. 

But  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  language  out  of  which  the  alphabet 
was  evolved,  was  a  comparatively  late  one : 
many  changes,  and  therefore  many  years, 
if  not  centuries,  had  passed,  ere  the  Egyp- 
tians had  come  to  this  step  in  their  progress. 
When  they  were  at  tliis  step,  however,  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  come  into  connec- 
tion with  them.  We  thus  gain  the  point  of 
junction.  And  it  is  obviously  to  be  found 
at  a  tiiue  when  the  Egyptians  had  made  great 
progress  in  civilisation.  Now,  if  we  turn 
to  history,  we  find  that  the  Hebrews  came 
into  connection  with  the  Egyptians  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  who  found  them  already 
far  oilvanced  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
life.  We  accordingly  seem  justified  in  con- 
cluding, tliat  it  was  during  the  patriarchal 
ago  that  the  Hebrews  first  gained  tlie  know- 
ledge and  skill  requisite  for  writing.  Indeed, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  Egypt  appears,  in 
the  Bible,  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  well 
as  to  Abraham  himself,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  place  of  reftage  in  want  and 
difllculty ;  and  when  we  remember  generally 
the  connection  tliat  there  was  between  the 
cultivated  herdsmen  of  Palestine  and  tlist 
highly  civilised  land,  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  Hebrews  in  these 
times  couhl  have  remained  ignorant  of  writ- 
ing, if,  as  is  beyond  a  doubt,  writing  then 
existed  and  was  practised  in  £g>'pt.  The 
argument  which  is  hence  derived,  to  show 
that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing,  is  one  of  augmented  strength ;  be- 
cause he  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the 
nfigning  Pharaoh,  under  the  immediate  super- 
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Titkm  of  the  monarch's  dsaghter,  and  could 
■earftely  have  faUed  to  be  *  learned  in  all  the 
irisdom  of  the  Egyptians '  (Acts  Tii.  22) ;  nor, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  did  he  begin 
to  take  steps  for  setting  up  an  independent 
nation,  till  his  people  had  dwelt  in  Egypt 
for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years  (Acts 
yii.  6).  Most  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able, then,  would  it  be,  if  Moses,  and  the 
chief  men  associated  vrith  him,  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing. 

This  statement,  however,  rests  on  the 
supposition,  that,  at  and  prior  to  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with 
that  art  The  importance  of  the  fact  may 
luatify  some  additional  evidence.  Now  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  books  and  of  writing  among  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  very  early  period.  In  tlie  still 
imeertain  state  of  their  chronology,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  even  approximate  to 
•ccnracy  in  dates ;  but  so  early  did  Egypt 
attain  to  high  culture,  and  so  far  back  do 
Uie  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  and  writing 
(they  were  ill  connected  together^  the  last 
only  a  development  of  the  former),  run  into 
primeval  antiquity,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
onlty  in  assigning  the  nse  of  writing  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  days  of  Moses.  '  Of  the 
eariy  existence  of  royal  and  national  librarU$ 
oontemporary  with,  if  not  prior  to,  the  epoch 
of  Moses,  we  are  made  certain  by  the  follow- 
ing fact  That  magnificent  ruin  at  Thebes, 
miscalled  the  Memnonivmy  is  the  palace  of 
Osymaudias  described  by  Diodorus,  as  seen 
by  HecatiBus,  in  the  59th  Olympiad  (A.C. 
(y84).  It  then  contained  a  library  of  sacred 
books,  over  the  gateway  of  which  was  in- 
scribed these  words :  —  **  The  Remedy  of  the 
Soul."  This  palace  is  the  Ramessium — a 
temple-palace  of  Ramcscs  III.  —  Sesostris 
(A.C.  1565);  and  over  the  mouldering  door- 
way, whicli  once  led  from  the  hall  to  the  now- 
destroyed  bibliothecal  repository,  Champol- 
lion  read  in  hieroglyphics  over  tlie  heads  of 
Thoth  and  Safk — the  male  and  female  deitios 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters — the  appropriate 
titles, "  President  of  the  Library,'*  and  "  Lady 
of  Letters'"  (Oliddon's  'Ancient  Egypt'). 
The  door  of  this  library,  at  the  Ramessium, 
was  erected  about  the  time  of  Moses.  If  we 
go  back  two  hundred  years,  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  we  find  an  inscription 
over  Thoth,  which  begins  thus:  —  'Dis- 
course of  the  Lonl  of  the  Divine  mriiings ; ' 
and  another  over  Safk, '  Safk,  Lady  of  Xet- 
Ifrt.'  We  here  find  Thoth  recognised  as  the 
inventor  of  letters  —  a  recognition  which  car- 
ries the  use  of  letters  far  back  into  remote, 
if  not  fabulous,  ages.  Gliddon  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that 'hieroglyphical  writing 
was  in  constant,  general,  and  popular  use 
among  all  classes  and  persons  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  We  have  indisputable  evidences 
Uut  reading  and  writing  were,  in  ancient 


Egypt,  in  days  eoeval  with  the  pyramids,  ts 
publicly  known,  and  in  as  popular  use,  with- 
out respect  to  caste,  to  wealth,  or  poverty, 
as  in  many  Christian,  and  not  uncivilised, 
countries  at  the  present  day.'  This  is  a 
somewhat  glowing  passage ;  but  CoL  Vyse 
has  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  not  unknown  to  ordinary  Egyptisn 
workmen,  so  early  as  the  time  when  the 
great  pyramid  was  erected  {eir.  2000,  A.C). 
llie  subjoined  figure  will  aid  in  showing  the 
eariy  origin  of  letters  and  books  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  represents  the  god  Imoudi,  or 
Esculapius,  studying  a  papyrus  manuscript, 
whieh  he  accordingly  unfolds  as  he  peruses 
it  The  figure  carries  us  back  to  a  very  eariy 
period,  though  the  bronze  whence  it  is  taken 
is  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Imouth  is  desig- 
nated *  the  eldest  son  of  Phtah.' 


IMOUTH. 

So  early  as  Kameses  III.  —  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Moses,  —  there  was,  as  we  leani 
from  the  sculptural  remains  of  Egypt,  a 
highly  honourable  class  of  men  who  were 
denominated  scribes  or  writers,  from  the 
functions  which  they  had  to  perform ;  a  fact 
which  indicates,  that  writing  had  at  that 
time  been  for  a  long  period  in  existence,  and 
in  general  use.  We  here  apply  an  ocnlar 
evidence  in  the  figure  of  Phtahmai  (in  the 
British  Museum),  who  bears  among  his  titles, 
inscribed  on  his  back,  these  words :  — '  The 
Good  Bard  of  the  King'  *  The  Boyid  Seribe 
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of  the  TaUet  of  all  the  Oode: '  whence  it  is 
obTione  that  poetry,  writing,  and  religion, 
were  aaaociated  together;  the  two  former 
being  engaged  in  the  aerrioe  of  the  latter. 


PBTAHIUI. 

The  title  of  royal  Boribe  was  indeed  one 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  held  by  princes  of 
the  blood-royal.  The  scribes  were  invested 
with  different  fiinctions,  and  formed  the  se- 
eretaries  of  state  for  the  offices  of  the  court, 
and  the  administration  of  the  empire.  There 
are  found,  among  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
art,  the  royal  scribe  of  the  viands,  that  of  the 
dothes,  that  of  the  oxen,  and  others.  The 
figoie  given  above  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
it  represents  the  writer  of  a  papyros,  or  book, 
whidi  contains  an  acoonnt  of  a  celebrated 
campaign,  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm.  In  the  following  passage  from  Wil- 
kinson ('Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,'  voL  iiL  pp.  150 — 1),  the  reader 
will  see  to  what  an  extent  writing  was  em- 
ployed at  a  very  eariy  date :  —  *  We  meet  with 
papyri  of  die  flM>at  remote  Pharaonio  periods, 
and  tibo  aona  mode  of  writing  on  them  is 
■hown  to  hare  been  conmion  more  than  two 


thousand  years  before  our  era.  The  mono- 
poly of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt  so  increased 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  that  persons  in 
humble  life  could  not  aflford  to  purchase  it 
for  ordinary  purposes :  few  documents,  there- 
fore, are  met  with  written  on  papyrus,  except 
funeral  rituals,  the  sales  of  estates,  and  offi- 
cial papers,  which  were  absolutely  required  ; 
and  so  valuable  was  it,  that  they  frequently 
obliterated  the  old  writing,  and  inscribeil 
another  document  on  the  same  sheet.  For 
common  purposes,  pieces  of  broken  pottery, 
stone,  board,  and  leather,  were  used;  an 
order  to  visit  some  monument,  a  soldier's 
leave  of  absence,  accounts,  and  various  me- 
moranda, were  often  written  on  the  fragments 
of  an  earthenware  vase.  Sometimes  leather 
rolls  were  substituted  for  papyri,  and  buried 
in  the  same  manner  witli  the  deceased.' 
Scribes  bad  boxes  in  which  they  kept  their 
implements  for  writing,  such  as  reeds  and 
ink,  and  a  tablet  Figure  No.  1  represents  a 
scribe  writing  on  a  tablet,  with  two  cases 
before  him  for  carrying  writing  materials. 
Figure  No.  2  gives  a  scribe  writing,  witli  his 
inkstand  on  the  table ;  one  pen  is  put  be- 
hind his  ear.  Both  of  these  are  taken  from 
paintings  at  Thebes. 


No.  2.    SCBIBE  WITH  WBimO  UATEBIALB.    Witkiiuon. 

The  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  one, 
researches  on  which  are  yet  in  progress, 
great  though  the  mass  of  knowledge  is,  to 
which  the  learned  inquiries  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  given  birth.  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter now  under  consideration,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  these  researches  has  been  to 
show  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  a  litera- 
ture, and  weie  acquainiAd  inAi  ^«  %a\  ^i 
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writinif,  Imig  prior  to  the  tge  of  Moset.  The 
most  recent  aathority  on  &e  subject  is  that 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  ChcTalicr 
Bnnsen,  at  present  Ambassador  for  Pmssla 
■t  the  court  of  Her  Britannic  Iktajesty,  as 
found  in  hit  work  ('  The  Place  of  Egtpt 
in  the  History  of  the  World/  184.'>,  toI.  i. 
p.  83,  kc.).  Dividing  tlie  ancient  history  of 
Egypt  into  three  kingdoms,  —  the  modem, 
tliat  witli  which  the  patriarchs  were  acquaint- 
ed; the  middle,  that  of  the  Hrksos;  and 
the  old,  of  which  Menes  was  the  founder, 
and  the  commencement  of  which  goes  back 
some  Imndrcd  years  before  the  ordinary 
chronologicnl  pcriotls,  —  he  has,  with  the 
aid  of  the  learned  Kgrptian  antiquarian, 
T^psius,  cnrricd  tlio  art  of  writing  up  to  an 
antiquity  which  makes  it  nearly  co-eral  with 
the  Tery  origin  of  civilisation.  Passing  orer, 
as  unwortliy  of  notice,  the  extraragant  claims 
which  all  nations,  except  the  Hebrews,  have 
made  to  an  extreme  atitiquity,  Bunscn  states, 
that  Lepshis  has  found  the  image  of  book- 
rolls  on  tlio  montmicnts  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty —  the  lost  but  one  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom ;  and  pen  and  ink  on  the  monuments 
of  the  fourth,  that  is,  in  tlic  fifth  century  of 
the  age  of  Menes,  or  as  soon  as  we  have 
hieroglyphic  remains.  The  monumental 
writing,  however,  can  be  followed  back  far 
above  anotlier  century  on  contemporaneous 
monuments ;  and  this  monumental  writing  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  later  periods. 
Hence  it  may  be  safely  concludod,  tliat  this 
genuine  Egyptian  writing,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  wurds  and  images,  is  as  old  at 
least  as  Menes,  whoso  age  is  lost  in  the 
dusky  uncertainties  of  a  yet  imchronological 
period.  Bunscn  also  mentions  and  reviews 
several  very  ancient  Eg>ptian  books,  and 
gives,  as  tlio  pruclical  result  of  his  researches 
rr-garding  this  literature,  the  fulluwing :  — 

*  The  genuine  sacred  books  (of  the  Epyi*" 
tians)  were  (piitu  a  diflerent  kind  to  the  hd- 
hifying  lierniotic  books  of  tlie  New  Platonists 
among  tlie  Syrians  and  Egjptians.  They 
contain(>'l  no  history,  but  much  that  was 
lii-^torical ;  they  gave  no  chronology,  but  fur- 
iii!»hed  the  basis  and  touchstone  of  ehrono- 
log)'.  They  arc  old  —  tliey  reach  back  beyond 
tin;  period  of  the  Hyksos,  into  the  kingdom 
of  Afunos' (i.  0'>).  History  itself,  Bnnsen 
liold.^,  did  not  eoino  into  existence  till  the 
days  of  Moses.     His  wortls  aru  im]>onunt: 

*  The  holy  b«H>ks  of  the  Egj-ptians  did  not 
contain  the  history  of  the  nation,  as  do  the 
books  of  the  ghl  Testament  The  idea  of 
a  nation  was  wanting  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
still  more  the  idea  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  History  waa 
bom  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the 
law  fai  his  heart,  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt;  its  life  tank  when,  under  the 
Judges,  the  national  mind  was  again  lost  in 
the  feelings  of  Anhiaa  Bedouins  and  ahep- 

Aeta  trib$8;  it  iSoomhed  once  more  with 


the  great  historical  period  of  Saiirael,  Darid. 
and  Solomon,  who  rormed  the  Jewish  state 
After  the  separation  into  two  khigdoms,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  more  tuned  to  di- 
vine things;  and  thus  history  among  the 
Jews  failed  to  reaeh  ita  highest  state  of  cul- 
ture. But,  in  the  same  period,  the  muse  of 
history  found  her  fetourite  among  the  Greeks, 
and  awakened  in  Herodotni,  the  master  of 
research,  and  the  beginner  of  the  strictly 
historical,  personal,  and  conaecntivc  repre- 
sentation of  the  Immediate  paat'  (i.  50). 

It  cannot  be  neeeasary,  in  this  sketch,  to 
add  further  evidence.  There  ean  be  no  doubt 
that  Egypt  possessed  the  art  of  writing  during 
and  long  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
the  Hebrew  leader  should  not  have  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  tlie  practice.  We 
think  it  indeed  very  likely  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  ignorant  of  writing  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  tliere  is  evidence  which  favours 
tlie  idea,  that  Moses,  in  composing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Pentateuch,  found  ahready  in 
existence  ancient  documents  forming  part  of 
a  now-lost  Shemitic  literature,  from  some 
of  which  he  drew  information,  and  others 
he  incorporated  in  his  own  works.  Genesis, 
for  instance,  bears  evidence,  as  in  general 
of  a  very  high  antiquity,  so  of  containing 
writings  still  more  ancient  than  iteelf.  The 
genealogieal  tables  and  family  records  em- 
bodied in  the  Pentateuch  could  hardly  have 
been  presen'cd  witliout  some  kind  of  writing. 
Various  individual  passages,  however,  occur 
in  tlie  early  books  of  the  Bible,  which  con- 
cur, in  their  general  tendency,  with  the  pre- 
vious conclusions ;  showing  that  those  who 
composed  and  those  who  received  these 
books  were  of  opinion,  that  writing  was 
co-cval  with  the  fathers  of  their  race;  nor 
do  we  think,  that  the  implicating  and  inci- 
dent i  J  evidences  which  wo  are  about  to  ad- 
duce eau  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known,  and 
in  ancient  times  widely-diffused,  proncness 
to  ascribe  great  and  extraordinary  things  to 
the  fonnders  of  a  nation. 

In  Gen.  xxxviit.  18  and  25,  mention  ia 
made  of  a  signet  which  must  have  had  some 
engraved  characters  on  it,  as  it  was  received 
and  used  as  a  safe  pledge;  and  in  Gen. 
xli.  42,  Pharaoh  gives  Joseph  Ills  ring  as  a 
token  of  power,  impressions  firom  which  were 
to  authenticate  and  verily  transactions.  Mo- 
dem discoveries  in  Egypt  have  brought  many 
rings  and  signets  to  light,  which  served  at 
once  for  u  «c  and  ornament  Wilkinson  men- 
tions one  which  contains  twenty  pouadaT 
worth  of  gold.  On  one  face  waa  the  name 
of  a  king  who  lived  about  1400,  B.O.;  on 
tlie  other  a  lion,  witli  the  legend,  'Lord  of 
strength,'  referring  to  the  monanh ;  on  one 
side  a  scorpion,  and  on  the  other  a  orooo- 
dile.  Intaglios  were  veiy  oomBum.  The 
exploits  of  monarriii  and  eooquerora  tie  aot 
out  in  detaU  in  monoMntal  inta^lkN.    BiMb 
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A  pfoeeM  it  intimatelT  oomiMted  with  wri- 
King;  Tbe  wonls  which  signUy  to  writt  in 
llthnw.  as  well  as  in  other  languages,  de- 
note, in  their  original  import,  to  make  an 
mcitUm  ox  impreuion  on  some  hard  material, 
to  CM/,  to  engrave  f  thus  showing  that  writing 
was  at  the  first  a  species  of  intaglio  work, 
a  kind  of  engraving.  Even  the  mountain- 
side itself  was  used  as  a  tablet  for  important 
records.  The  same  practice  is  implied  in 
the  fbUowing,  ftom  Job  (xiz.  23,  24),  which 
tends  to  confinn  the  statements  just  made :  — 

'  oh  that  now  my  words  were  written, 
Oh  that  ttiey  were  hiserlbed  in  a  book; 
That,  with  an  iron  ityle  and  with  lead. 
For  erer  on  a  roek  they  were  engraTsiit' 

If  the  igv  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  Hales 
probablj  fixed  2337,  A.C.  were  definitively 
asccitainf  d,  this  single  passage  would  suffice 
in  prove,  that  writing  existed  before  the  days 
of  Moses ;  as,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  does  show 
what  the  nature  of  writing  was  in  early  times. 
Two,  if  not  three,  kinds  of  writing  are  here 
aUoded  to  —  on  the  rock,  with  an  iivn  stylus 
or  pen;  on  tablets  of  metal,  hero  termed 
leacl,  perhaps  with  a  similar  instrument; 
and  on  some  softer  substance,  such  as  strips 
fif  bark,  rolls  of  Jinen,  or  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals ;  some  eolouring  substance  being  used. 
Job  may  have  been  an  Arabian,  a  fact  which 
wnuld  confinn,  A  fortiori,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Hebrews  being  acquainted 
with  writing,  as  tlie  latter  appear,  in  early 
times,  to  have  been  more  cultivated  than  the 
funner.  However  this  may  be,  we  thus  bring 
writing  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
descendants  of  Terah ;  as  indeed  it  was  not 
far  from  them,  when  we  showed  its  existence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  And  whether  the 
opinion  of  Hales,  before  mentioned,  as  to 
the  aga  of  Job,  is  or  is  not  correct,  it  wiU 
not  be  denied  that  the  poem  has  all  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  been  tliou^t 
to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible.  Its  evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  the  more  important, 
becauat,  with  a  rather  remarkable  omission 
of  refemee  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, it  stands  without  the  cycle  of  the  gene- 
rsl  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  and  so  may 
bear  an  independent  testimony  to  the  origin 
of  tbe  Pentateuch  and  otlier  books,  of  which 
it  was  the  parent  Comp.  Jer.xvii.  1.  1  Kings 
vi.  3d.   Ps.  zlv.  I. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  engraving 
and  writing  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  so 
wiungfat  into  the  texture  of  the  narrative,  as 
to  bear  evidence  of  being  eo-eval  with  its 
bubstanee ;  iriiich,  on  its  part,  must,  in  tlie 
main,  bare  been  written  at  no  distant  period 
after  the  events  which  it  records.  In  Exod. 
xxxix.  30,  we  read,  that  on  the  plate  of  pure 
gold  wbidi  waa  pot  on  the  flront  of  the  mitre 
worn  by  tfaa  high  priest,  *  they  wrote  a  wri- 
ting, lika  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  Holi- 
nemiQ  the  Lord'  (Exod.  xzviii.  30).  This 
pastege  la  ftill  of  meaning  for  onr  poipose. 


We  here  learn,  that,  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  wilderness^  the  Israelites  knew  how  to 
write,  and  that  they  had  writing  of  two  kinds, 
the  ordinary  and  the  engraved;  probably 
also  a  third,  the  annular  (signet) ;  nor  du 
wc  think  it  milikcly  that  the  latter, '  engrav- 
ings on  a  signet,'  was  a  species  of  symbolical 
writing,  resembling  that  which  we  have  seen 
prevailed  among  the  Egptiuns,  intercourse 
with  whom  the  Hebrews  had  just  left  at  the 
time  to  which  this  citation  refers  (comp. 
Exod.  xxiv.  12;  xxxi.  18;  xzxii.  10,16; 
xxxiv.  28.  Deut.  v.  22;  ix.  10,11).  Apas- 
sage  found  in  Numbers  (v.  23)  proves  that 
writing  on  some  softer  substance  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  priest  is  there 
directed,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  used  in 
administering  to  a  woman  the  oath  of  jea- 
lousy, to  write  the  curses  in  a  book ;  which  he 
was  to  blot  out  with  water ;  which  water  thus 
obtained  he  was  to  cause  tlie  woman  to  drink. 
Here,  clearly,  we  have  writing  on  some  sub- 
stance which  would  receive  ink  or  colouring 
matter,  and  yet  not  be  so  easily  destroyed  as 
paper.  8uch  a  substance  is  prepared  skin. 
In  some  cases,  the  skins  may  have  been  cov- 
ered over  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax  —  a  cus- 
tom to  which  reference  seems  to  be  made  in 
Isa.  xxviii.  18.  Numb.  xiii.  22  supplies  us 
with  a  record  which  coidil  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence,  had  there  not  already  been  writ- 
ten documents  of  some  description :  —  *  Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt.'  Had  the  words  been  of  vague  im- 
port, they  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
imcertain  voice  of  tradition;  but  an  exact 
number  is  given,  and  a  small  number :  the 
remark,  too,  drops  casually  from  the  writer's 
pen.  Now,  Zoan  (Tanis)  was  a  very  an- 
cient, as  well  as  distinguished,  city  of  Lower 
£g}'pt,  whicli  may  be  safely  dated  baiJt  in 
the  days  of  Abraham.  Consequendy  we  srem 
here  to  have  evidence  of  a  written  docuraei:t 
wliich  nmst  have  existed  for  centuries  befon* 
the  time  of  Moses.  We  also  learn  tliut  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Numbers  had  befure 
him,  and  made  use  of,  written  materials ;  and 
hence  arc  justified  in  stating,  that  the  precise 
time  when  that  book  came  into  its  present 
shape  is  of  less  consequence,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  consists  of  docu- 
ments which  go  back  to  the  periods  of  which 
its  records  speak.  The  ancient  name  borne 
by  a  city  which  lay  near  Hebron  (in  tbe  hill 
country  of  Judah),  namely,  Dcbir,  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  Debir,  says  Joshua  (xv. 
15.  Judg.  i.  11),  was  forme'riy  called  Kir- 
jath  sepher,  tliat  is,  city  of  writing,  or  iiri- 
ting  city.  From  the  same  work  (xv.  40)  we 
learn  that  Debir  had  another  and  a  similar 
name,  Kiijath-sannah  —  city  of  instruction. 
Dcbir,  then,  was  in  the  earliest  times  re- 
nowned as  a  kind  of  university  —  a  place 
where  the  arts  of  writing  and  teaching  were 
so  much  practised  as  to  gain  for  the  town 
these  two  honourable  appellations.      Now 
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Debtr  lay  in  the  Tery  parts  of  Cuiftaii  which 
were  flrequented  by  the  patriarchs ;  and  we 
may  thns  see  tlie  canse  of  its  early  distinc- 
tion in  learning,  and  a  proof  that  learning 
was  cultivated  by  the  patriarchs.     This  fact 
carries  back  the  period  of  Hebrew  culture  to 
a  very  remote  age,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
stands  in  entire  accordance  witli  the  view  of 
the    character,    for   iustance,   of  Abraham, 
which  the  general  narrative  of  his  life  affords. 
The  name  Sepharvaim,  book-city,  a  place 
which  lay  in  tlie  soutli  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
gives  confirmation  to  the  substance  of  these 
remarks  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.   Isa.  xxxvL  19). 
There  ore  various  otlicr  considerations,  to 
which,  however,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
allude,  which  combine  to  show  that  the  art 
of  writing  existed  at  or  before  the  age  of 
Moses  (rir.  10(H),  A.C.).     The  evidence  of 
tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  very  early  dis- 
covery of  writing,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in   the   words   of  Humboldt,  who  declares 
'  several  kinds  of  alphabetical  writing  were 
in  existence  in  Asia  in  the  earliest  times.' 
Pliny's  words,  if  they  contain  an  exaggera- 
tion,   are   to    the    same   effect :  —  *  Apparet 
aternus  Uterarttm  uxiis '  —  *  The  use  of  let- 
ters   appears    to    bo   eternal.'       The    most 
useful  arts  nmst  have  come  into  existence 
in  primeval  times.     Use  is  a  relative  term, 
the  force  of  whicli  must,  for  our  purpose,  be 
determined  by  features  in  the  character  of 
ancient  nations.     Among  all  nations,  parti- 
cularly the  oriental,  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition for  constructing  and  handmg  down 
genealogical  tables  ancl  family  registers.    Yet 
Uiis  practice  would  be  hardly  possible  in  the 
absence  of  on  alphabet      Tlie  Choldsaus 
were,  at  an  early  ])eriod,  engaged  in  some 
kind    of   astronomical   calculations.      How 
could  these  bo  ciirriod  ou  without  the  use 
of  writing  ?     The  rhoenicians,  in  primeval 
periods,  conducted    a  very  extensive    com- 
merce.     Hence  they  must  have  possessed 
both  the  ability  and  an  inducement  to  invent 
or  atlopt  the  art  of  writmg.     It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  a 
widely-spread  system  of  barter,  to  transport 
into   different   regions   a  great  variety   and 
amount  of  goods,  as  we  know  tlie  Phoenicians 
did,  to  conunissiou  and  conduct  agencies, 
or  something  e(i<iivalent  to  agencies,  to  bring 
home  and    distribute   to  many  owners    the 
proceeds  of  the  exchanged  articles,  without 
some  written  record,  in  dependence  merely 
on    the   memory,  or  some  ruile  inartificial 
signs.     Their  commerce  seems  almost  ne- 
cessarily to  imply  the  practice  of  writing. 
The  implication  finds  support  in  traditionary 
history.    From  the  Phcrnicians  letters  passed 
into  Greece.      This  fact  depends  on  surer 
evidence  than  any  mere  verbal  record;  for 
tlie  Greek  letters  are  essentially  tlie  same 
with  the  ancient  Phconician,  in  form  and  in 
name.      *That  tlie  Greeks,'  says  Professor 
Bockhi '  received  their  alphabetical  writing 


firom  the  Pbomicians,  is  an  nndenitble  fact* 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  foUowisg  important 
passage  from  Gesenins  <  found  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  last  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, published  a  short  time  before  bis  death), 
a  most  competent  authority,  the  tendency  of 
whose  theological  views  adds  force  to  his 
testimony:  —  *In  order  to  understand  the 
names  and  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet, the  parent  of  all  the  alphabets  of  West- 
ern Asia  and  Europe.    In  this  the  forms 
of  the  twenty-two  letters  are  stUl  pictores, 
more  or  less  manifest,  of  sensible  objects, 
the  names  of  which  begin  with  these  letters, 
while  the  names  of  the  letters  denote  tliose 
objects.     Accordingly  the  PhoeniciiD  alpha- 
bet was  developed  from  a  hierof^jphio  wri- 
ting, and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  characters 
no  longer  denote,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  the  represented  objects  them- 
selves, but  solely  the  initial  letters  of  the 
same.      This  transition  from  hieroglyphic 
to    alphabetic   writing   we   find  Terj  early 
among  the  Egyptians,  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ     The  oldest  writing  of 
tlic  Egyptians  was  solely  hieroglyphic    But 
as  tliis  did  not  provide  for  the  necessities 
naturally  often  arising  to  express  the  sound 
of  words  also,  an  ingenious  expedient  was 
devised  of  causing  a  number  of  pictures  to 
denote  merely  the  initial  sound  of  the  word 
indicated  thereby :   e.  g.  the  hand,  idt,  was 
assumed  for  i;   the  mouth,  to,  for  r;  so 
the  alphabetic  writing  was  originated,  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  in  constant  con- 
nection with  Uie  hieroglyphics.     Along  with 
the  latter,  which  was  used  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  which  consists  of  perfect  pic- 
tures, the  Egyptians  had  still  another  mode, 
though  less    exact,   to   express   objects  of 
common   life,   in  which   the  pictures  were 
often  so  abridged  as  to  be  indistinct,  consist- 
ing only  of  rough  elementary  strokes.    In 
accordance  with  these  historical  premises,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  some 
PhaMiiciun,  connected  in  very  ancient  times 
with  the  neighbouring  Egyptians,  invented 
his  own  alphabet,  new  and  altogether  more 
convenient  and    practical.      Rejecting   the 
hieroglyphics  and  their  innumerable  charac- 
ters, he  selected  simply  twenty-two  signs  for 
tlie  twenty-two  consonant-sounds  of  his  lan- 
guage.    To  determine  the  time  and  place  of 
this  discovery,  facts  are  wanting ;  yet  that  it 
was  made  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt,  in 
accordance  with  its  Egyptian  type  or  model, 
somewhere  near  the  time  of  the  shepherd- 
kings  in  Egypt  (before  the  era  of  Joseph), 
is  a  very  probable  supposition.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  names  of  many  letters  refer  to 
objects  of  pastoral  life :  some  seem  to  be  of 
Eg>i)tian  origin.     The  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  pronouns  appears  from  their  most 
extraordinary  agreement  with  the  pronouns 
of  the  Egyptian  language,  by  fiu  the  oldest 
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of  vhieb  w  potMM  any  written  meiUjnaU. 
It  ifipcara  probable,  that  between  the  Hebrew 
and  ancient  Egyptian  there  was  not  m&rely 
the  feciprocal  reception  of  words  already 
fbrmed,  bat  a  relationship  of  stem,  lyiug 
doeper,  and  as  old  at  least  as  that  with  the 
Indo-Germanic  stock.' 

Professor  Ewald,  a  distingvished  oriental 
seholar,  gives  a  similar  testimony  {*  History 
of  the  People  Israel/  1813,  p.  08,  itq.):  — 
'From  a  consideration  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages' (the  languages  spoken  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Shem),  it  appears  that  the  Asiatic 
dialects  at  least,  expressed  the  simplest  ideas 
in  respect  to  the  art  of  writing  in  the  samo 
manner  thronghoutyWhOe later  improvements 
in  the  art  could  be  easHy  expressed  by  each 
in  a  different  way.    This  phenomenon  is  not 
otherwise  explainable  than  as  follows : — This 
txisting  writing  was  first  used  in  its  simplest 
BppUeation  by  an  unknown  primitive  Shemjtio 
people :  from  them  it  was  received,  together 
with  the  most  necessary  designations  of  the 
objectv  by  all  the  Shemitic  tribes  known  to 
us  in  history — just  as  certainly  as  the  fact, 
that  the  term  £loah,  God,  common  to  all 
the  Shemilso  nations,  shows  that  already  the 
primitive  people  from  whom  they  separated, 
designated  God  by  this  name.    Following 
such  traces   we  may  be  led  to  the   most 
surprising  truths,  beyond  the  most  distant 
periods  of  the  history  of  nations.    We  thus 
see  bow  every  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  writing  among  the  primitive  tribes  leads 
us  back  to  the  remotest  misty  antiquity, 
to  a  more  exact  investigation  of  which  all 
our  present  helps  are  not  adequate.    Among 
these  tribes,  writing  is  slways  earlier  than  we 
con  follow  it  hiatorically;  just  as  every  ori- 
ginal art  certainly  springs  from  the  most 
direct  necessities  of  life,  and  may  soonest 
be  developed  by  a  people  extensively  en- 
gtged  in  commerce:  its  use  for  the  pur- 
ptjse  of  writing  history,  or  only  of  iixing  la\r«, 
lies  manifestly  very  early  back.    Wliatevcr 
msy  have  been  the  primitive  Shemitic  peo- 
ple, to  whom  half  of  the  civUided  world  are 
indebted  for  this  inestimsble  gift,  so  much 
cannot  be  mist,  Jten,  that  it  appears  in  his- 
loiy  as  a  possession  of  a  Shemitic  people, 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses;   and  that 
Israel  had  already,  before  his  time,  known 
sod  employed  it  in  Egypt,  can  be  assumed 
withoot  difficnlty.    The  position  is  firmly 
established,  that,  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
Hebrew  historical  writing  could  have  been 
developed,  and  was   developed.*    In  a  yet 
later  work,  this    profoundly  learned  man 
('  Complete  Guide  to  the  Hebrew  Language,' 
fiAh  edition,  1844,  p.  20,  21,  08)  says :  *  Wc 
possess  in  the  Old  Testsment,  writings  of  the 
most  dissimilar  periods,  some  beyond  a  ques- 
tion bj  Moses  himself,  and  of  his  age.    It 
may  be  considered  as  proved,  tliat  the  writing 
of  the  Hebrews  is  extremely  old,  and  was  by 
no  nesiis  fir«t  formed  by  Moses  and  hia 


geucraiiou.  The  diction,  in  the  oldest  re- 
mains of  the  language,  appears  completely 
formed,  and  to  have  long  been  in  use  for 
purposes  of  writing.  The  Sliemitic  alphabet, 
of  which  that  wbirh  is  now  called  Hebrew 
is  a  branch,  has,  according  to  all  historical 
traces,  its  origin  neither  from  tlie  Hebrews, 
nor  from  the  time  of  Moses,  but  long  before 
Moses,  if  not  from  the  Phcenicians,  who 
earned  for  themselves  the  merit  of  having  at 
an  early  period  communicated  this  alphabet 
to  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  of  £urox)e; 
from  the  Aramcaus;  certainly  from  some 
Shemitic  people,  once  intimately  connected 
with  Egypu* 

These  and  other  evidences  which  our  re- 
stricted space  prevents  us  from  setting  forth, 
concur  in  showing,  that,  prior  to  tlie  age  of 
Moses,  there  existed  an  entire  litcratiure  inpos- 
scssion  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  of  which 
all  but  a  few  vestiges  has  perished.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  possessed  the  art  of  writing.  If  so,  then 
history  (more  or  less  artificial)  would  natu- 
rally arise  under  the  iiffluenoo  of  the  stirring 
events  connected  with  the  redemption  of  the 
people  from  Egypt,  and  their  establishment 
in  the  land  of  promise.  It  is,  then,  with  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  record, 
that  we  may  refer  to  those  passages  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  Bible  which  speak  of 
books,  since  we  have  already  ascertained  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  the  reality  and  cer- 
tainty, of  their  existence,  in  and  before  the 
da3r8  of  the  Jewish  legislator. 

Greece,  as  well  as  Egypt,  sought  for  letters 
the  patronage  of  higher  powers  than  man. 
The  Rgiire  shows  Clio,  the  muse  of  history, 
with  a  case  of  manuscripts  by  her  side,  and 
one  displayed  in  her  hand. 


CLIO. 

As  in  otlicr  ancienl  T\ttiVo\\»,  w>  snvon%^* 
If cbrcwp,  a  collection  of  «ai-tc^  \)aoY»  "^%» 
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gndually  formed,  which  was  taken  into  the 
•oatody  of  the  priests,  deposited  in  a  suitable 
place  in  the  temple,  and  (piardod  with  special 
care  and  reverence.     The  copies  of  these 
books,  thus  preserved,  were  ciuploycd  as  ori- 
ginals, from  which  othci-s  were  taken,  and  as 
guides  for  the  directiuu  of  uivil  and  sociul  lif^ 
(Deut  xvii.  18;  xxxi.  9 — I.'J).     A  passage 
found  in  Deut.  xxxi.  J21— J)0,  is  so  nmphatir, 
that  wo  must  transcribe  a  few  words:  'And 
it  came  to  imss,  when  Mo-os  liud  made  an 
end  of  writing  the  worils  of  this  law  in  a 
book,  until  they  were  llnishcd,  that  Moses 
commanded  tlio  Lcvites,  which  bare  tho  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  th'.-  I/.m!,  s-'iying,  Take  thii 
hook  qfihe  law,  aiid  i)iit  it  in  the  Lide  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  il.tr  Lord  your  God, 
that  it  may  be  there  lorn  witur^sa^Mins;  il.cc.' 
Here,  then,  it  appears —  I.  ThiU  writing  was 
practised  in  the  time  of  Muses  ;  — 11.  ThiU 
Mosos  wrote  out  a  full  copy  of  his  1:j"s  in  a 
book ;  —  III.  That  this  hook  wua  coni<i;:ncd  to 
the  most  holy  place  known  in  the  Musuio  reli- 
gion, where  it  would  be  guarded  by  f«. clings 
of  reverence,  in  conjunction  with  otht'r  ^.icrtd 
deposits;  —  IV.  That  there  was,  from    the 
first,  a  deelared  object  why  thij  caro  wai» 
taken  —  namely,   the    preservation    of    the 
Mosaic    institutions  from   the   corruptions 
which  would  ensue  from  hiiniau  pii<»sions 
and  sacerdotal  influenced  (vcr.  ^7).     The 
precautions  which  were  thus  taken  combine 
to  give  us  an  assiuance,  that  the  book  of  the 
law  which  we  have  in  our  hands  is  in  sub- 
stance tlie  volimie  whii:h  Moses  wrote  out; 
nor  is  the  assurance  dunini>hed,  by  consid- 
ering how  tmlikely  it  was  that  the  priestly 
order,  had  they  been,  not  the  con:-:crvatorsof 
a  divinely  sanctioned  and  therefore  inviolable 
original,    but    fabricators   of    a  pretended 
revelation,  or  romod  idlers  of  the  scanty  or 
to  themselves  im satisfactory  record  of  a  nral 
one,  would  have  been  soimwi^c  us  to  in::t'rt, 
or  allow  to  remain,  u  passage  which  expres- 
ses, not  merely  a  suspicion  against  tiiem, 
but  a  positive  imputation,  and  appoints  pre- 
cautionary measures,  by  which,  if  possible, 
the  apprehended  evil  might  be  warded  otl',  or 
at  least  be;  remedied.     Had  there  been  falsi- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  it  must 
have  been  for  tiicir  own  special  a<lvimt;ige  ; 
which  advantage  woidd  b »  preeliidL-d,  or  at 
any  rate  rendered  difiicult  of  utiainuirnt,  by 
the  existence  in  the  sacred  books,  of  a  pa:«- 
sago  which  directed  attention,  and  kqU  nttcn- 
tioa  alive,  to  their  propensity  lode viiit.?  from 
the  law,  on  the  grouml, — *  I  know  thy  i=  hel- 
lion, and  thy  stiff  neck:  bi-hold,  wlilL'  I  am 
alive  with  you  this  day, ye  httvebcenrelM.::;'m3 
against  the  Lonl ;  and  how  much  more  after 
my  death? '  (See  also  ver.  29.) 

The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  book  in  tlic 

passage  on  which  we  have  just  connn.jit- 

ed,  denotes  a  whole,  a  volume  made  ujj  of 

parts,  in  contradistinction  to  another  wwii, 

wJueh  sigai&cs  those  part.<»  of  wh-.'..  uv:'.;i.»lc 


consista,  and  thus  has  a  clear  rcfticnrc  to 
the  substance  of  tlie  Mo«nio  ec  !•• ;  «  oondn- 
sion  which  finds  corrol.ora:!o!i  in  tl..'  fret, 
tliat  this  act  of  compiling  the  m  vi:;4l  laws 
into  one  book  t«iok  plueu  to';rards  tlic  termi- 
nation of  the  life  of  Moses,  when  he  had 
given  all  his  laws  and  repeated  several  of 
tliem,  and  when  he  was  al/out  to  eddrecs  the 
assembled  tribc-j,  in  strains  of  tlie  highest 
eloquence,  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
a  final  sanction  to  his  code,  and  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  for  it  the  hearty  obcdi* 
euce  of  tliose  for  whom   it  was  designed. 
This  whole,  however,  thus  rccommendetl  by 
its  author's  dying  wonls,  we  are  not  without 
means  of  tracuig  in  its  parts,  during  the  long 
period  which  the  legislation  oecnpfed.     In 
lixod.  xvii.  14,  we  read,  *  The  Lonl  said  unto 
M«)se3.  Write  tin's  for  a  memorial  In  a  book, 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  enrs  of  Joshua.'    Ih 
Lxod.  xxiv.  4,  we  fiiid  that  Moses  not  only 
'wrote  all  the  wurdi  of  the  Lord,*  but  made 
spccitil  tflbrtj  in  order  to  raise  an  altar  and 
twelve  pillars,  in  commemoration  of  the  fitets 
which  these  words  recorded ;  after  which  he 
hv'hl,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  religious  as 
;<emb]y,  when,  havuig  offered  sacrifice  with 
a  vifw  to  augment  the  solemnity  of  the  oe 
casion,  '  he  took  the  book  of  iJie  corenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  ;  and 
they  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said,  will  we 
do.'    That  the  laws  were  collected  into  one 
book,  and  that  tlicy  were  diligently  studied  as 
a  guide  in  public  and  in  jtrivate  affairs,  may 
be  learned  also  from  the  strict  charge  which 
the  Lord  gave  to  Joslma  (L  8)  :  '  This  book 
of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth; 
but    thou  shalt  meditate   therein  day  and 
night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  written  therein;  for  then 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous.'    In 
imitation  of  his  great  predecessor,  Joshua 
also  continued  to  add  to  tlie  national  archives 
—  writing  *in  tlie  book  of  the  law  cf  Ood' 
(xxiv.  20;   comp.  xxiii.   6);  wonls   which 
clearly   imply,  that  in  his   day    there  was 
already  a  collection  of  legal  document*, — 
a  volume  of  sacred  writings;  which,  if  we 
may  reason  ft*om  what  we  have  found  on 
record,  was  ftom  time  to  time  angmented  by 
additional  Scriptures,  sanctioned  as  of  autho- 
rity by  being  received  into  the  sacred  rep^tsi- 
Utry.     Certainly  we  find  the  same  u^agc  in 
the  days  of  Samuel,  who,  we  are  informed 
(1  Saii'i.  X.  20),  '  wrote  the  manner  (or  the 
constitution)  of  the  kingdom  in  a  book,  and 
hiid  it  up  before  the  Lord.'  This  translatioa 
misses  the  real  force  of  the  original,  in  which 
it  is  not  *  a  book,'  but '  the  hook,*  obviously 
alhiding  to  <  the  book  of  the  law,'  whkhluui 
its  beginning  with  Moses,  and  was  enlaiged 
by  Joshua;    and  which,  by  these  repeated 
nrcossions,  received  te-timoiiiala  from  inco^ 
r;jpt  and  in  lepemleui  jr.djies,  to  its  gennise- 
ness  ainl  civdibili;y.     Nor  did  these  sacred 
deposiu      -rish,  thou^'-h   they    miglit  in  a 
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fnca&ure  lie  in  neglect,  cspci'ially  iu  mosous 
of  DAtionAl  ilepravution ;  for,  iu  the  rcip^u  of 
Josiali  {'I  KiiijTs  xxii.  >*).  tli;  IVntuteuch  at 
least  is  brfinjjht  for\v.ii\l  by  Jlilkiali,  the 
high  priest,  *M-ho  fmiiitl  thr-  Look  of  the  Iftw 
in  ihrt  lio'isc  of  die  Lortl; '  \\liich  was  ma«lo 
a  means,  witli  th«?  kin*;  imd  people,  of  a 
general  rcfonnation  (xxiii.)-  Ji>aiali  (xxxiv. 
V})  direct.^  the  nation  to  tlii-f  same  iiutlio- 
ritr,  as  one  that  was  well  known  ami  tmi- 
▼crsally  reeogfaised,  — '  Sork  ye  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Lord,  audrcud  ; '  —  words  whieli 
dearly  imply  that  ihc  Sacrerl  Writings  were 
arces!»iblc  to  the  people,  and  were  regarded 
by  them  with  great  respect  and  deference. 
The  wonls  employed  by  Isaiah  natr.rally,  by 
their  resemblance,  carry  the  mind  to  thof^o 
which  tha  Lord  Jesns  Christ  himself  usod  in 
relation  to  the  writing^)  of  the  old  covenant, 
•  Scm-h  the  Scriptnres '  (John  v.  3!))  ;  —  a 
paralltl  which  seems  to  lmi)ort,  that  the:>:c 
writing «,  whether  or  not  in  number  prcris<dy 
the  Siune,  were  open  to  uppeal,  and  \\\'r* 
held  in  rererenco,  as  much  in  th;^  tinio  of 
Isaiah,  as  from  other  sources  we  kuow  tiny 
wpfe  in  Ihft  days  of  tlje  Saviour.  The  <ihvi- 
i.ii«  publicity  which  the  Sacred  Writings  thii  j 
li05*:cs'icd  wus  in  all  probability  sccnivd  by 
transcripts ;  since  tlie  aik,  in  whose  side  (not 
in  die  ark  itfelf)  they  were  depo^itt  il,  was 
pnrpo=ely  chosen  for  its  sjifoty,  ou  p.ccuunl 
nf  ii.<i  bring  ordinarily  iiiaoccssiblo,  wliicJi 
w '.!ild  therefore  prosen-e  the  book  fno  from 
'l::ninution,  unwarranted  nihlitiou-*,  or  fiau- 
•Vj'i-.'Til  f ilsiticatioii ;  especially  Si^piii^;  that 
cu'/ii:A  were  in  thehfinds  of  iho  publi -^  wliioh 
w  .-.ill  act  as  i^reventives  to  any  ci>irM;)iion 
',.1  t!.e  part  of  liie  priest^ ;  v,I)Ll't  the  prii.-  ^ts, 
;:!h:  1  l-y  r.'Iijjrion,  wouM  S'-fure  thi?  Srrip- 
:  .r.- J  from  injary  on  th'.*  part  of  ih-;  civil 
j^  '.Tjiy  or  i*f  the  people. 

Aiiiong  the  culumilies  whif^li  attL-.il-  il  the 
r*:i!.y!;j?ii>li  cu])tivity,  was  lh«*  lU -irurlion  of 
t':?  t-MUple,  and  th.icwith  of  ihn  snnctunry, 
•■.!i?rein  the  IliOy  13ool{s  had  been  kept  se- 
f  .1.?.  Therj  wa-!  ther»?fore  no  hiij-ji-r  any 
t  :f:iyu;trd  f«jr  thu  Sacred  Volume.  (»n  their 
r':ar:i  ttnni  th^  r.iptivity,  thej)eop'o  nu  linger 
uiJ;lur-.tO(i  1  th  :ir  orio^lnal  tt.'ng:!c,  having 
: yrhanged  Ili'brew  for  I'liuldii;  or  Aramaic. 
I'm  Sacre.1  Bciok-*  li:»'l,  a?''orilingly,  to  bo 
trj:: I'ittd.  But  the  grciit  snciul  and  roli- 
;:i.'U.5  r.?r.»rr;i3  of  Kzrv  and  Nehomiah  v.':h  a 
'T'Tk  thai  wa?  avowedly  tlone  on  the  Jiu'.hf)- 
r!ty  of  th^*  Sacred  Wrilinif',  wi:ich  ihcjiToro 
1  i^'iat  have  btcii  known  and  rocogniscd  a^  a 
Kliide  ;  a  con'-hision  to  which  wir  are  led  by 
i1;b  temia  iu  \>ltich  llicy  tire  sjMikc-n  of  intlio 
cpotryphal  book*  ( I  iMufcab.  xii.  0.  2  Mac- 
rjb.  vi.  23),  as  well  r.i  ly  Pliilo  nud  Jo»e- 
p!:n». 

Tho'e  w!io  have  doubt-.d  whrth^r  the  art 
of  Tiritincj  was  practised  iunwig  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Mo?es  admit,  that  from  tlio  nge 
of  Pivid  it  was  in  constant  and  iniivii^iufx 
'::-•:  ^--inp.  I  Sf,:u.  r.  •>"»».     Iii^;-!.  t :  •••:il 


this  fact  in  question  is  to  deny  altogeUK^r 
the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  narratives. 
Tlie  Israelites  wrote  Icllcrs,  dispatches  (8 
Sam.  xi.  14.  1  Kings  xxi.  8.  2  Kings  t.  9; 
X.  1.  2  Chron.  xxx.  1),  contracts,  ngree- 
mont:?,  impeachments  (Jcr.  xxxii.  10.  Job 
xxxi.  rt.').  T<jbit  vii.  It).  Not  improbably 
calligrapliy  nUo  was  known  (Isa.  viil.l).  By 
this  admitted  and  undeniable  fact,  we  learn 
that  writing  wa:)  common  among  the  Jews, 
above  a  ihousauil  years  before  the  advent  of 
Christ;  a  f.ii-t  which  i»  of  itself  sufficient  to 
cri^j'.te  a  strong  iiresumpiion  in  favour  of  the 
Biblical  lii>tory;  and  which  will,  indeed, 
warrant  u.s  in  ciurying  the  ojigin  of  the  art 
back  lOi-  some  considerable  period,  if  not 
for  many  cfuturies ;  for,  in  the  passages  just 
refirrcjl  to,  writing  ia  spoken  of  as  nothing 
recent,  unusual,  and  cxiracirilinary ;  but  as 
a  well-known,  conuiion,  and  so  a  long  esta- 
blished praciire.  Wo  have  not  the  means 
of  dflerminiug  whether  writing  was  prac- 
tised by  th'j  common  people,  but  they  obvi- 
ously had  ];).iny  of  the  advantages  which  it 
confers ;  for,  some  six  centuries  before  our 
era,  there  was  a  class  of  men,  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  appear  in  public  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  writing  contracts,  agreements,  letters, 
and  who  even  performed  some  such  part  as 
that  of  our  modem  reporters  (Ezek.  ix.  2, 
11).  These  hired  writers  w(»re  n  characteris- 
tic ilress — it  was  made  of  white  linen ;  round 
the  waist  was  a  girdle,  in  which  an  Ink-hom 
Win  can'ied.  Of  writing  materials,  mention 
is  made  of  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18);  penknife, 
literally  'knife  for  writing'  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23); 
P'.-n.-)  ( Isa.  viii.  1.  Jer.  xvii.  1 ;  comp.  viiL 
w).  Etymology  shows  the  ink  to  have  been 
bliick  in  ancient  times,  as  it  certainly  was 
iu  the  first  century  of  our  era  (2  Cor.  iii.  3. 
2  John,  r^.  0  John,  13).  But  we  leanifrom 
Josi'plius,  that  tlio  laws  were  sometimes 
v.viltLn  i:i  l-.tt-.Tj  of  gold  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, A.'.'. 

i'iic  i'/rin  of  the  Hebrew  Intters  —  which, 
as  are  all  letter!*,  were  easily  changeable  — 
uuii'.rwiMit  many  variations  ere  the  naticmal 
exi>t..'ncc  crnno  to  an  end.  Of  the  two  chief 
kiniN  of  writing  which  we  find  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  that  is  undoubtedly  to  be  acccount- 
ed  the  oldest,  in  which  ap»  written  the  iii 
griijiiions  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabean 
pi;:ice-.  'J'l'.cso  characters  substantially 
II.:.-:- . ;'  with  the  Sannaritim ;  only  the  latter,  as 
tij- y  njpc:-.r  on  tiie  Samaritan  manuscript?, 
iTi'  KunKwliat  more  artistically  formed. 
Both  tliuso  spi'rics,  however,  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  old  rhccnician  alphabet,  as  it 
ai-peari  c-::  Hi'viician  coins,  and  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  >o  that  wo  beem  led  to  the 
)»ositiun,  that  before  the  exile  tlie  Hebrews 
and  riKcnlrian-j  had  letters  of  a  common 
li.rni.  The  square  letters  which  are  found 
in  a'.l  the  cxit,:ing  manuscripts,  and  which 
may  be  -ecu  i;i  ihc  cut  p.  1!)7,  or«  of  Ifttrt 
(It:!*'".  H.'i-i  :";    ...   :"  vc\^n  «'mTer.    ttm«V\^*iK 
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asakM  them  come  from  Babylou,  and  to  haTt 
been  adopted  by  Ezra.  Hence  they  have  been 
ealM  Assyrian  writing. 

W<^  are  justified  in  presuming,  (hat  the  ma- 
terials employed  by  the  Hebrews  for  writing 
upon  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  used  by 
other  nations  at  different  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  society,  yarious  ma- 
terials were  employed  for  writing,  as  atones, 
bricks,  tiles,  plates  of  bronze,  lead,  and  other 
metals,  wooden  tables,  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
trec9,  and  the  shoulder-bonea  of  animals. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax  were  long  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  tlic  papy- 
lus;  and  Uie  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  pieces  of 
linen,  had  been  previously  adopted  by  them. 
Many  Eastern  peoples  still  write  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  or  on  wooden  tablets ;  and  waraka 
continues  to  signify,  in  Arabic,  both  a  '  leaf' 
and  'paper.' 

The  early  Arabs  committed  tlieir  poetry 
and  compositions  to  the  shoidder-bones  of 
nheep.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  papy- 
rus paper  from  Egypt,  on  which  the  poems 
railed  MoaUaqAt  were  written  in  gold  let- 
ters ;  and  after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  these  people  so  speedily  profited  by, 
nud  improved  the  inventions  of,  the  nations 
iliey  had  subdued,  that  parchment  was  ma- 
nufactured iu  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 
which  in  colour  and  delicacy  might  vie  with 
f>;ir  modem  paper.  It  speedily  superseded 
ihe  use  of  the  papyrus,  and  continued  to  be 
%  mployed  until  the  discovery  of  the  method 
»  f  making  paper  from  cotton  and  silk,  railed 
I  hartn  bomhycina,  which  is  proved  by  Mont- 
Ijuu'on  to  have  been  known  at  least  as  early 
:n  A.D.  UCM). 

Among  the  Egyptians,  paper  ma<le  from 
« lie  papyrus  was  had  recourse  to,  for  the  more 
important  and  solemn  transactions  of  life. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  a  papyrus  manu- 
'  V  ript,  accurately  copied,  an.l  containing  a 
I'.'rfect  sentence  or  paragraph  from  the  ori- 
:Jnnl  in  tlie  British  Museum  :  — 


'I  in ?«»»cjr«i»*'»«»T*rrfi»'f.»v»*».fao»v>'; '.•!.'♦♦ 

'     AA  vt«.»««JfAl«#»Ttffrt«T|«TV«l«»  >•-«'•*•  '1**^A-.V 
I «-     ■^£^  ^  . 

Among  tlie  Hi-brews,  for  substances  to 
receive  llie  writing,  Ktones  were  employed 
(Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Josh.  viii.  39)  ;  pn)b;i*bly 
tiiblets  of  lead  (Job  xix.  24) ;  wood  also 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  10)  ;  rolls,  it  may  be  of  some 
skin  or  metal  (Isa.  viii.  1.  Hab.  ii.  2).  For 
books,  skins  were  employed,  Egyptian  linen, 
and  Egyptian  paper.  The  latter  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  2  Jolm,  12.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
we  find  parchment,  which,  we  learn  from 
SMbbinicp}  «u(?iorltr.  rr.^<  n<pd  in  formir.i: 


books  tor  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  For 
notes  or  brief  memorials,  memorandum-  books 
or  Ublets  were  in  use, —  in  Luke  L  03  teimed 
*  writing  table.*  From  early  periods,  books 
assumed  the  form  of  rolls  or  scrolls.  As 
our  word  volume  means  a  roll,  so  does  the 
Babbinical  name  fur  a  bo:>k ;  ■  usage  which 
may  be  traced  back  into  Scriptural  times  — 
thus  in  Jer.  xxsvi.  14,  20 :  *  Take  in  thine 
hand  the  roll  wherein  thou  hast  read ; ' '  They 
laid  up  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  the  scribe* 
(Zach.  V.  1.  Ps.  xl.  7).  Hence  the  exist- 
ence and  the  force  of  Uiat  fine  metaphor  in 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  *  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  to- 
gether as  a  scroll.'  These  rolls  were  of  con- 
siderable length,  made  np  of  several  pieces 
joined  eareftdly  together.  At  each  end  was 
a  short  wooden  roller  on  which  the  paich- 
ment  was  fastened.  When  the  writing  on  it 
had  been  completed,  the  scroll  Was  rolled  up 
from  both  ends  towards  the  middle :  when 
it  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was  nnrolled  so  far 
as  the  passage  to  be  read  extended  (2  Kings 
xix.  14.  Luke  iv.  17.  Apoc.  vi.  14).  The 
rolls  of  the  Sacred  Books  were  laid  op  in  the 
repository  of  tlie  synagogue  and  the  temple, 
and  were  under  the  general  eare  of  the 
priests,  and  the  supervision  of  a  qtecial 
officer. 

Till  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  madsnse 
of  manuscripts  in  the  fonn  of  rolls.  But 
from  that  date  they  began  to  write  manu- 
scripts in  the  shape  of  oar  Iblio,  quarto,  and 
octavo  books ;  but  rolls  only  were  used  in  the 
service  of  the  synagogue.  Books  in  other 
fonns  were  employed  for  private  use.  The 
religious  feelings  of  the  Jews  laid  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  rolls  under  the  most  rigid 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
materials  for  the  rolls  and  other  particulars. 
A  synagogue  roll  was  to  be  vrritten  only  on 
the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  and  not  on  a 
skin  so  thin  and  porous  as  to  allow  the 
writing  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
rolls  were  to  be  written  in  the  square  charscter 
from  a  recognised  copy,  every  port  of  which 
was  to  be  transcribed  by  the  eye,  and  not 
even  an  iota  to  be  set  down  from  memory. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  copy  was  revis- 
ed, when  slight  and  inconsiderable  mistakea 
caused  it  to  be  disallowed.  The  utmost 
cire  was  taken  not  only  in  the  transcrip- 
tion, but  in  counting  the  words  and  even 
letters  of  tlio  original,  in  order  to  preferve 
it  from  depravation  and  injury. 

Dr.  Bobinson,  while  at  Hebron,  paid  a 
vi.ait  to  the  synagogue  in  that  place,  and  re- 
ports: •The  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses 
on  one  side.  Like  all  Hebrew  mannscr^ 
they  are  written  on  long  rolls  of  parchment, 
at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  was  fastened, 
so  that  they  may  be  rolled  backwards  orltf- 
wards  as  a  person  reads;  the eolnmns being 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  tibe  rolL  I» 
the  fir«t  cu'ibonrd  were  ?ix  or  eiglit  i 
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•eriptieiieloMdiiieABes  (see  cut  iliowing  Clio 
■Dd  case  of  M88.)  ■tending  npri^t  The 
rods  an  inmted  into  hdee  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  caie,  and  extend  np  through 
die  top,  where  they  are  ornamented  with 
large  silver  knohs  not  made  fast.  The  rolls 
are  read  aa  tibej  stand  in  the  cases,  without 
being  taken  froin  the  cupboard.  The  manu- 


script is  thus  wound  off  from  one  riKl  to 
the  other,  as  the  reader  adyances ;  the  rocU 
being  far  enough  apart  to  leave  a  column  uti 
rolled  between.  The  other  cupboard  was 
also  full  of  rolls  —  some  of  these  in  cases 
covered  over  with  silk  or  embroidery,  said  U* 
be  presents  from  wealthy  Jews  in  Europe' 
(iL448). 


The  cat  on  the  left  hand  exhibits  the 
Sepker  7*wrs,  or  *  book  of  the  law,'  closed, 
having  a  wide  embroidered  riband  enfolding 
it:  the  cut  on  the  rif^t  hand  displays  the 
sane,  partially  open;  B  showing  the  He* 
brrw  ehmraeters,  and  the  way  in  which 
ihey  stand  in  a  column  or  page.  At  A  is 
a  small  box,  in  iriiich  are  found  the  names 
of  all  tha  members  of  the  synagogue,  from 
whom  seven  readers  of  the  law  are  drawn  by 
loL  The  box  has  four  compartments :  —  I. 
Contains  the  names  of  the  Levites ; — II.  Re- 
ecivea  ths  names  of  the  Levites  as  they  have 
read ; — III.  Holds  the  nanmi  of  all  the  otlier 
«e«beis  of  the  synagogue^ — IV.  Has  the 
names  of  Iboae  anmng  the  last  who  have 
alicady  read.    E  E  dii«et  attention  to  silver 


ornaments  with  beUs,  which  are  placed  on  tlie 
extremities  of  the  scroll.  F  is  a  small  poin- 
ter used  for  assistance  in  reading  the  manu- 
scripts. The  handles  observed  on  the  rolls 
are  designed  to  prevent  the  law  from  being 
soiled  or  profaned  by  the  touch.  Wlien 
the  Sepher  Tora  is  brought  out  from  the 
case  or  ark  where  it  is  kept  for  use,  it  is 
commonly  laid  on  a  silk  covering,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  emuloiisly  try  U> 
kiss,  or  at  least  to  touch  it  Wheu  about  to 
be  restored  to  its  repository,  it  is  rolled  up ; 
the  silver  ornaments  are  put  on  tlie  stav«H, 
and  a  richly  embroidered  covering  of  silk  id 
thrown  over  it,  being  suspended  from  tli» 
top,  and  havinff  the  silver  oruameiiU  in 
sight.  -   - 
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Qpeakipg  of  Uie  Spanisa  Jews  iu  Uieir 
upiwgogne  at  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Oliii  remarks 
(iL  aCte); — *I  was  much  impressed  wilh 
the  profound  respect  shown  for  the  book  of 
the  law.  Xt  is  preserved  in  a  case  of  wood 
—  an  ark  my  companion  called  it  —  beliiud 
a  splendid  curtain  of  velvet.  Several  grave 
and  venerable  Kabbis  went  in  a  company 
to  remove  it  to  the  reading  desk.  The  whole 
assembly  rose;  and,  before  the  reading  of  tlic 
lessons,  the  sacred  parchment,  covered  with 
A  white  clotli,  was  carried  round  to  be  reve- 
rently kissed  by  the  worshippers.  In  read- 
ing, the  Rabbi  who  officiated,  pointed  to  the 
lino  with  a  silver  stylos.  Every  look  and 
motion  connected  with  this  part  of  their 
worship  was  expressive  of  the  most  profound 
reverence.  In  reading  ilie  Pentateuch,  the 
Babbi  and  congregation  bowed  their  heads 
Tery  low  at  the  occurrence  of  every  emphatic 
word,  —  indeed,  of  almost  every  woril,  —  the 
better  to  mark  and  impress  upon  their  minds 
its  solemn  import.' 

Many  facts  concur  in  showing  tliat  books 
mast  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  Jews,  at  least  in  the  days  of  our 
LonL  The  nature  of  his  general  intercourse 
with  the  people  —  the  appeal  which  he  con- 
itantly  makes  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  readiness  with  which  his 
references  and  quotations  are  understood, 
prove  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  were  familiar 
with  their  Scriptures.  Books  were  found  in 
each  of  the  numerous  synagogues  which 
existed  both  within  and  without  the  borders 
of  Palestine ;  and  Moses  was  read  on  Sub- 
bath-days  in  the  public  congregation  (*2  Cor. 
iii.  15).  From  Babbiuical  authority,  we 
learn  diat  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Seri])turos 
of  the  Old  Testament  w«re  read  in  the  course 
of  the  year —  that  the  study  of  them  by  iu- 
dividuds  was  considered  highly  meritorious, 
and  diligently  pursued,  for  which  purposes 
manuscript  copies  must  have  been  widely 
spread ;  a  fact  which  is  established  by  the 
strict  requirement  that  parents  should  eoni- 
mnnicate  to  their  children  an  iutininte  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  and  the  practices  of 
their  forefatliers,  as  well  as  the  events  in  which 
they  originated,  and  which  they  were  designed 
to  commemorate. 

Among  lost  works,  mention  is  made  of 
some,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  ni>un- 
danoe  as  well  as  the  great  antiquity  of  He- 
brew literature.  In  Numb.  xxi.  M,  we  read 
of  the  *  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,'  tpoken 
of  as  a  well-known  document,  which,  frv  ui 
the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand, 
iy;tpears  to  have  been  a  poetical  celebration 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  tlie  lied 
8ea,  and  of  events  of  which  that  pussr.^e 
was  the  central  point.  A  tJmilar  vohwuc 
we  find  m  the  book  of  Jasher  (Jubh.  x.  ].'). 
3  Sam.  i.  18),  which  was  also  a  collection  of 
poems,  commencing  apparently  with  the  con- 
gaest  of  Canaan,  but  extrndinc:  to  the  times 


at  lc:ust  of  David.  In  Joshaa  xvlii.  0,  we 
read  that  tlie  sur>'eyors  whom  Josliua  sent 
out  to  survey  the  land  of  Canaan,  previously 
to  the  divibion  which  he  made  of  it  among 
the  tribes,  described  tlic  country  *  by  cities, 
into  seven  parts,  in  a  book,'  by  tlie  aid  of 
which  Josliua  assigned  tlie  several  portions 
to  the  conquerors.  This  book  can  hardly 
have  been  uiiaocompaiiied  by  some  species 
of  maj)  or  maps,  \^hieh  would  be  necessary 
in  even  a  rude  description  of  the  vanquished 
territorj- ;  —  an  idea  which  finds  corrobora- 
tion in  the  words  *  described  it  by  cities.' 
An  historical  work  of  the  period  of  die  kings 
is  also  spoken  of  in  1  Kings  xi.  41,  —  *  The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he 
did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  nut  wriitin  in 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?  *  A  iSeries 
of  historical  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed; for,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  20,  the  acts  of 
David,  first  and  last,  arc  said  to  be  *  wiittt n 
iu  tlie  book  of  Samuel  tho  seer,  and  ui  the 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Oail  the  seer.'  Poetical  as  well  as  his- 
torical works  arc  referred  to  in  2  Chroft.  Lx. 
29,  —  *  The  book  of  Natlian  the  prophet,  the 
propliecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  tlie  vii:iou» 
of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam.'  ^Ve 
find  mention  made  in  2  Clurun.  xii.  15  cf 
another  volume,  whose  loss  we  have  to  la- 
ment,— *  The  book  of  Shemaiah  theproi»hrt.' 
Still,  anotlicr  work  is  mentioned  in2  Chrcii. 
XX.  .'U, — *  The  book  of  Jeliu,the  son  of  U&nani. 
Indeed,  iu  the  earliest  chuptera  of  the  Bible, 
we  iind  traces  of  a  yet  earlier  literature,  end 
proofs  that  its  actual  contents  are  only  the 
remaius,  which  tunc  h.ave  spared,  of  a  yet 
wider  and  richer — it  could  hardly  hi.ve  been 
a  more  precious  —  cycle  of  compoaition.^,  than 
tho^e  which  we  now  possess;  fur  what  may 
bo  called  *  Lainvch's  Song'  (Uen.  iv.  23,  2-4) 
is  clearly  tho  fragment  of  a  poem,  of  which 
perhaps  wluit  we  have  is  all  that  remained 
even  when  that  mtv  ancient  Wvrk  was  lirtt 
conii)iled. 

AVhether  tiic  facts  and  reasonings  that 
hf.^e  now  brcn  laid  before  the  i-eader,  war- 
rant or  not  the  conclusion  that  the  Penta- 
teuch juino  in  substance  as  it  is  from  tlie 
hands  of  Moses,  or  whether  they  prore  or 
not  lliat  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews  ap- 
peared in  general  shortly  after  tlie  times  of 
which  these  books  severally  treat, —  they  yet 
tend  to  liiy  a  firm  basis  for  the  historical 
cliur.aeter  and  general  autlienticity  of  what 
are  connuonly  called  tho  Mosaic  writings, 
r.nd  of  those  works  which  stand  in  the  same 
hue  with  them.  The  views  which  have  been 
given,  moke  it  manifest  that  the  Hebrews 
liad  tile  means  of  writing  history ;  further, 
that  they  actually  did  write  histor)*;  ftirtber 
Mill,  tliat  they  were  an  historical  people. 
Their  annals,  in  consequence,  are  not  the  in- 
ventions of  acomparatively  late  period.  Bather, 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  Tery  copious  litera- 
ture, which  came  into  existence,  floorishedj 
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mAnd  losses,  tnil  began  to  decluio,  boTore 
historical  writing  liad  ussumcil  its  first  out- 
lines from  the  pen  of  Ilerodotus  {cir.  -^.')0, 
A.C.),  the  earliest  profane  historian  whose 
works  have  a  definite  toIuc. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  is  a  term  whose  origin 
dates  back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the 
Mosaic  history ;  for,  in  £xod.  xxxii.  3'i,  33, 
we  read  ihese  words :  — '  Yet  now,  if  thou 
wilt  forgive  their  sin ;  —  and  if  not,  blot  me, 
I  pray  thee,  oat  of  ihy  book  which  tliou  hast 
written.  And  the  Lord  stud,  NMiosoever 
hatii  sinned  ggaiu^t  me,  him  will  I  blot  out 
uf  my  buok ; '  —  a  iliroat,  the  import  of  wliioh 
ii  explaine<l  by  Lcvit  xxiii.  30,  and  Exck. 
xviii.  4, '  The  soul  diat  sinneth,  it  shall  die.' 
We  find  a  similar  phrase  in  Ps.  Ixix.  iiH, 
*  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  tlie 
living.'  The  intended  representation,  then, 
is,  that  there  is  a  book  in  which  Jehovah 
has  written  the  names  of  living  men.  Such, 
however,  as  trinsgressed  his  commands  had 
their  names  erased ;  for  it  was  only  th^se  of 
the  righteoos  that  were  retained  (Ph.  Ixiz. 
2:^).  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  represent- 
ing the  kind  and  watchful  providence  of  God 
over  the  obedient,  and  his  awful  Retribution 
to  the  wicked.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
tears  of  the  good  are  said  to  be  noted  down 
in  God's  book  (Ps.  IvL  8 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxxix. 
10) ;  and  in  Daniel  xii.  1,  it  is  said  that 
every  one  shall  be  deliverrd  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  whose  name  shall  be  '  found  written 
in  the  book.'  The  idea  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  thn  practice  of  keeping  registers 
of  the  families  and  of  the  tribes  that  were 
necessary  in  a  nation  in  which  landed 
property  wa^  inherited  by  lot  and  by  lineage 
^Ezek.  xiiL  9.  Ezra  ii.  00,  0*2.  Neii.  viL  0. 
Comp.  Mai.  iii.  10).  The  necessity  for  these 
registers  must  have  existed  from  the  first 
formation  of  the  tribes,  otlicrwise  the  tribes 
could  scarcely  have  preserved  tliuir  distinct 
individuality.  Unquestionably,  such  registers 
must  have  existed  with  the  first  occupation 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  fact,  family  re- 
gisters are  found  in  tlie  earliest  of  tlic  Uib- 
lieal  documents.  These  remarks  liave  a 
strong  tendency  to  prove  the  early  existence 
of  written  doenmcnts.  But  in  F.xod.  xxxii. 
3*2,  33,  as  cited  above,  we  find  thAt  books 
had  alreofly  given  existence  to  popular  meta- 
phors ;  whence  their  early  existence  among 
the  Israehtes  is  satisfactorily  established. 
These  concurring  testimonies  show  tliat 
the  origin  of  writing  caiuiot  be  fixed  after 
tlie  days  of  Mo^c?,  i-mX  afford  u  strong  pro- 
bability that  it  must  bo  dated  long  before 
that  time,  in  agreement  with  the  general  im- 
plication of  tlie  Pentateuch,  and  the  con- 
closions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the 
previous  artiele. 

This  expressive  figure  of  speech  passed 
into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  there  modified  by  the  new  and  higher 
kind  of  liflp,  wh^rh  is  their  great  tlieme. 


Hence,  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  Paul  speaks  of '  follow- 
labourers  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life.'  In  the  Apocalypse  the  usage  is  of  Are- 
qiicnt  occurrence  (iii.  0).  In  xiii.  6,  the 
book  id  termed  '  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  founluin  of  the  world;'  and 
in  xvii.  ^^,  it  is  implied  that  this  book  itself 
existed  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  world. 
While  in  xx.  1'^,  the  image  is  changed:  in- 
stead of  there  being  cue  book  of  names, 
erosiure  out  of  which  implied  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked ;  there  are,  besides  the  book 
of  life,  other  books  by  which  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  diiugs  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  books,  acconliug  to  their  works ; 
being  evidently  a  record  of  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  the  small  and  groat  that 
stood  before  the  judgment-bar  of  God.  The 
tenor  of  these  remarks  renders  it  almost  need- 
less to  add,  tliat  these  are  figurative  repre- 
sentations. In  tmth,  they  show  with  much 
effect,  that  tlie  inquisition  of  Ood's  Provi- 
dence is  no  less  minute  than  comprehensive* 
and  bid  us  all  take  care  of  small  things, 
whetlicr  they  are  in  act  or  in  thought ;  since 
a  record  is  mode,  and  an  account  will  be 
required,  of  the  most  inconsiderable  as  well 
as  tlie  most  important  of  our  deeds  and  af- 
fections. 

BOOTY  (T.  ipoil  taken  in  war),  —  The 
earliest  division  of  booty  on  record  is  that 
which  Abraham  made,  after  the  expedition 
wliich  he  undertook  for  the  defence  of  Lot 
(Ocn.  xiv.  13,  ieq,) ;  when,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  king  of  Sodom,  —  *  Give  me  tlie  per- 
sons, and  take  tlie  goods  to  tliyself,'  the  patri- 
arch generously  abandoned  his  claim,  only 
taking  care  that  tithes  of  all  should  be  given 
to  Bleluhizedek,  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
It  is  not  safe  to  draw  unqualified  general 
conclusions  fiom  this  transaction;  bat  wd 
may  consider  it  as  probable,  that  the  pro- 
posal of  tlie  king  of  Sodom,  and  tlie  gift  of 
a  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  the  king  of  Salem, 
were  in  accordance  with  general  usage.  In 
Numb.  xxxi.  20,  ieq.  wo  find  an  express 
direction  given,  that  tlie  sum  of  the  prey, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts :  one  of  which,  after  the  five- 
hmidrcdth  part  both  of  man  and  beast  had 
been  taken  for  the  priest^,  was  to  be  given  to 
the  soldiers ;  the  other  half,  less  one-fiftieth 
port,  which  was  to  go  to  the  Levites,  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  chihbren  of  Israel  generally. 
This  allotment,  though  it  took  place  in  a 
particular  instance,  —  namely,  after  the  de- 
feat of  tlie  Midionitcs,  —  may  have  become  i 
precedent,  and  eventually  acquired  the  force 
of  a  law.  No  command  is  given  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  the  si)oil  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  tlie  warriors  iudiridnsi'ly ; 
and  we  arc  left  to  the  conjecture,  that  seme 
regard  would  be  paid,  in  the  division,  to 
diversity  of  rank,  if  not  of  bravery  and  peril. 
The  plunder  obtained  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  was   very   great,  as  a^^ar^  ftciu 
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the  words  of  Joshua,  addressed  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  —  *  Return  with  much 
riches,  and  with  very  much  cattle,  with  sil- 
▼er,  and  with  gold,  and  with  brass,  and  with 
iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment;  divide 
the  spoil  of  your  enemies  with  your  brethren' 
(Josh.  xxiL  8).  The  order  in  this  case 
would  appear  to  be  for  an  equal  division. 
At  a  later  period,  an  injunction  on  the  part 
of  David  made  it  a  perpetual  ordinance,  that 
those  who  guarded  the  baggage  should  have 
an  equal  share  with  those  who  engaged  im 
the  strife  of  blood  (1  Sam.  zxz.  24,  20). 
From  David's  example  (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  11) 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  castoraaiy  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Lord,  silver,  gold,  and  other 
valuable  things.  A  devoted  city  was  given 
up  to  destruction ;  no  booty  was  allowed  to 
be  made, — '  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and 
the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  they  put  into 
the  treasury  of  tlic  house  of  the  Lord '  (Josh, 
vi  24).  So  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  27,  —  *  Out  of 
the  spoils  won  in  battle  did  they  dedicate  to 
maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

BORROW  denotes  to  obtain  on  pledge,  as 
is  done  in  taking  up  money  on  mortgage  by 
depositing  something ;  and  hence,  in  a  se- 
condary meaning,  to  obtain  on  the  security 
of  a  promise  to  return  the  article  borrowed, 
the  pledge  here  being  the  word  or  faith  of 
the  borrower.  Our  English  term  has  more 
than  one  representative  in  Hebrew.  In 
£xod.  iii.  22,  it  is  the  translation  of  Sha- 
half  which  properly  signifies  to  ask;  by 
which  word  the  original  should  have  been 
rendered.  The  Israelites  did  not  borrow 
in  the  customary  sense  of  the  term,  but  so- 
licited presents ;  to  compliance  with  which 
petition  the  Egyptians  were  inclined  by  seme 
express  act  of  Divine  Providence :  —  *  I  will 
give  this  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty.*  The 
asking  of  presents  is  still  common  in  the 
East  when  persons  separate  from  each  other; 
and  compliance  witli  such  requests  is,  in 
general,  accounted  a  point  of  good  manners. 
A  similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cient Germans :  —  *  On  the  departure  of  a 
guest,  it  is  the  custom  to  present  him  with 
whatever  he  may  ask  for ;  and,  with  the  some 
freedom,  a  boon  is  desired  in  return.  They 
are  pleased  with  presents,  but  think  no  obli- 
gation incurred  when  they  either  give  or 
receive'  (Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  sec.  21). 
There  was  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  a 
special  reason  why  they  should  ask  and  re- 
ceive presents,  as,  in  the  haste  in  which 
they  were  about  to  leave  tlie  land,  they  would 
of  necessity  leave  much  immoveable,  and 
probably  some  moveable,  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  Egyptians.  The  transac- 
tion appears  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
an  act  of  good  will  at  parting.  So  was  it 
regarded  by  Josephus :  —  *  They  (the  Egyp- 
/e.?        tians)  also  honoured  the  Hebrewn  with  gifts ; 


some  Id  order  to  get  them  to  dep«rt  quickly, 
and  othen  on  account  of  their  nei^bour- 
hood,  and  the  friendship  they  had  with 
them'  (Antiq.  ii.  14.  6).  From  Ezod. 
xiL  30,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian!  made 
the  requested  gratuities,  namely,  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment ;  thus 
contributing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise,  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
should  quit  their  servitude  with  great  sub- 
stance (Gen.  XV.  14).  In  Ezod.  ziL  86, 
the  Egyptians  are,  in  our  version,  said  to 
'  lend '  to  the  Hebrews;  thus  confirming  the 
erroneous  notion  of  borrowing  given  by  the 
English  translation  in  Ezod.  iii.  S2.  The 
word  rendered  lend  is  the  same  as  that  ren- 
dered borrow,  signifying  io  oik.  The  fact 
is,  that,  as  present-making  implied  mntnal 
asking,  so  the  verb  to  ask  came  to  denote 
both  to  give  and  to  receive  a  present  The 
Israelites  are,  however,  said  to  have  spoiled 
the  Egyptians.  On  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  transaction,  its  morality  is  indefensible ; 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  vaste  onr  space 
by  mentioning  the  attempts  that  have,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  been  made 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
and  did  not  repay,  then  this  spoiling  was 
robbery,  which  may  have  been  caused,  or 
slightly  excused,  but  cannot  be  justified,  by 
the  bondage  in  which  they  had  been  held'. 
But  the  spoiling  was  not  robbery.  The 
word  {Nahtzal)  signifies  to  take  away,  to  aet 
free,  deliver.  In  the  sense  of  deiiver,  the 
word  is  used  with  the  same  construction  as 
in  the  passage  under  consideration  in  Ezod. 
xviii.  10:  —  'And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be 
tlie  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians;'  and  in  Ezek. 
xiv.  14,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  are  said  to 
*  deliver  their  own  $ovl$  by  tlieir  righteous- 
ness ' —  the  form  of  the  verb  being  the  same 
as  in  Ezod.  iii.  22.  Accordingly,  we  render 
the  words  thus:  —  *And  ye  shall  deliver 
Egypt'  (it  is  Egypt  in  the  original);  that 
is,  by  your  quitting  it,  you  shall  free  Egypt 
from  Uie  plagues  and  troubles  which  your 
presence  now  brings  upon  it  (comp.  Exod. 
iii.  20).  No  instance  can  be  produced  in 
which  the  word  Nahtzal  signifies  in  itself  to 
fpoil,  or  plunder;  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  word,  in 
some  form  or  other,  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
except  in  this  and  the  corresponding  (Ezod. 
zii.  3(5)  passage,  is  it  rendei«d  by  onr  trans- 
lators by  '  spoil,'  but  generally  by  '  deliver.' 
The  justificatory  view  which  has  now  been 
given  finds  confirmation  in  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  law  relative  to  borrowing :  —  *  If 
a  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be 
hurt  or  die,  the  owner  thereof  being  not  with 
it,  he  shall  surely  make  it  good'  (Ezod. 
zxii.  14;  comp.  Ps.  zzxvii.  21);  a  law 
which  is  unezceptionable  in  point  of  recti- 
tude, and  little  likely  to  have  emanated  from 
a  legislator  who  had  commenced  hit  career 
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bj  deeepUon  ami  robbery  on  a  grand  setle. 
BoiTOWiDg  is  loraetimea  an  indication,  and 
more  frequently  a  cauw,  of  poverty :  hence, 
among  the  bleaainga  promised  to  the  Israel- 
ilea  in  case  of  obedience,  was  this :  — *  Thon 
shall  land  onto  many  nations,  and  shalt  not 
borrow'  (Dent  »▼.  6 ;  xxriiL  12).  This  waa 
10  be  rateised  to  the  disobedient:  —  <He 
(the  stranger)  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thon 
ahalt  not  lend  to  him :  he  shall  be  the  head, 
and  tfaoa  ahalt  be  the  tail ;'  *  the  borrower 
is  aeirant  to  the  lender '  (Pror.  xxii.  7). 

BOSS  ia  a  word  fonnd  only  in  Job  xt.26, 
where  it  ia  need  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
wicked  man,  in  rushing  as  in  battle  against 
the  Almighty,  '  with  the  thick  bosses  of  his 
bneklar'  or  shield.  The  boss  was  tlie  pro- 
tnberant,  and  sometimes  pointed,  part  which 
came  out  fh>m  the  middle  of  the  shield,  and 
was  ased  in  assaulting  a  foe.  Both  the 
Engliah  and  the  Hebrew  word,  of  which 
bou  is  a  tranalation,  denotes  a  round  and 
tweliing  bodff.  To  torn  the  boss  of  one's 
bnekler  against  a  penon  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression among  tha  Arabs,  signifying  to 
become  his  deadly  enemy. 

*  Oft  as  with  shfadnff  diare  ha  ploughs  the  field. 
The  ewslii.  astonldi'd,  finds  the  maasy  shield; 
On  wbos»aroeid(<Mii,tadBoaroeorTariouBiroei^ 
He  Tlaws  engraTed  the  loog-diqmted  rose.' 

BOTTLE.  —  This  word,  which  is  fonnd 
in  the  two  gnat  branches  of  tongues,  namely, 
the  Indian  and  the  Germanic,  is  a  diminu- 
tire  form  of  Miff,  a  cask ;  thus  making  bottle 
to  liaTe  originally  been  k  sort  of  elongated 
tnb.  In  the  Hebrew  it  has  severfd  repre- 
sentatiYes,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  aid 
the  reader  in  fonning  a  correct  conception 
of  ancient  bottles.  We  find,  firat,  Ohv,  which 
is  only  onee  (Job  zxxii.  19)  rendered  botUe  f 
in  an  odier  instancea  it  is  translated  ipirit 
or  tphiit.  Its  root-meaning  Ib  to  be  hoUow, 
thence  to  he  injlaiedf  and  so  we  arriye  at  the 
meaning  of  tpirit,  an  influence  causing  the 
person  to  awell,  aa  did  the  Pythoness  when 
inspired  pf  Apollo.  The  same  word  denotes 
a  Ante,  aa  well  as  a  bottle.  It  is  used  of 
fSuniliar  spiriu  and  Tentriloqiiists  (Lev.  xix. 
31.  Isa.  laSoL  4).  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
botdes  bearing  this  name  must  originally 
hare  been  of  akin,  and  also  that  the  liquor 
whieh  they  contained  was  in  a  state  of  active 
fieimentation.  Thia  representation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  Job  (zxf  iL  10) :  — 

*  Lo^  ay  brsaat  Is  as  wine  wUdi  hath  no  vent ; 
Uks  Mw  bottles,  U  Is  ready  to  bnrsl. 

Skms  of  goats  or  other  animals  are  still  used 
in  the  East  aa  bottles.  The  term  '  new  bot- 
tles' means  bottles  of  new  wine,  which  when 
put  into  aUna,  especially  if  the  skins  were 
old,  was  UaUe  to  bunt  them :  thus  our  Lord 
says  (Matt  iz.  17)  ,—*  Neither  do  men  put  new 
wine  into  old  bo^ea;  else  the  bottles  break, 
and  the  wine  nnnetb  out :  but  they  put  new 


wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  an  pn* 
served.* 


LEATUBB  WATBB  BOTTLE. 

LmuTs  **ArMMH  h'igku." 

Whence  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeo- 
nites  receives  explanation;  who,  wishing 
to  pennade  the  Hebrews  that  they  had 
come  from  a  distance,  assumed  all  tlie 
appearance  that  they  could,  of  having 
been  a  long  time  on  their  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  other  tokens  of  age,  they 
took  *  wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound 
up;*  stating,  *  These  bottles  of  wine  which 
we  filled  were  new,  and  behold  tliey  be  rent;' 
new,  that  is,  when  they  commenced  their 
journey  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13).  The  word  Nohd, 
here  employed  from  a  root  signifying  to 
be  empty,  denotes  a  skin-botUe  employed 
to  hold  liquids  —  milk  (Judg.  iv.  10)  as  well 
as  wine  (1  Som.  xvi.  20).  Another  word, 
Ohekmeth,  means  originally  to  be  hot,  and 
hence  to  swell.  In  tliis  way  the  idea  of  a 
skin-bottle  may  have  been  derived.  But,  as 
the  wonl  is  used  iu  the  Scriptures  of  a  ves- 
sel for  carrying  water  (Gen.  xxi.  11, 15, 19), 
we  incline  to  die  opinion  that  tlie  term,  as 
applied  to  a  bottle,  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  water-skins,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  them,  soon  become  very  hot  under  the 
burning  reys  of  an  eastern  sun.  On  this 
point  Olin's  testimony  is  decisive :  —  *  We 
brought  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from 
Akabah  ;  but  it  is  brackish  when  drank 
cool  from  the  fountain ;  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  reflection  from  the  sand  to- 
day, raised  its  temperature,  in  our  leathern 
boules,  to  about  blood  heat.*  Another  word, 
Nehvel,  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  hollow, 
if  used  of  skins,  is  used  also  of  earthen  ves* 
sels ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  in  itself 
signifies  a  pitcf  ^  potten/   {J^%  ;-:«x.  l^ 
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Lam.  hr.  2).   Tn  Job  xxxTiii.  07,  it  is  iipplied 
to  tlie  clouds  :  — 
*  Who  numlxTcth  tho  rloufls  fn  vifl^lom  ? 
And  who  p«.u:rfth  out  the  bottles  of  hcovcn  ?' 
language  whicli  arcDrda  with  tlje  ideas  sug- 
gested  by  (>kins   mude    to  contain  liquids. 
Accordinply,  in  .lob  xxvi.  b, — 
*Ho  bindoth  up  tho  writoM  In  his  thick  Hoads, 
Ami  the  cloud  in  iu>t  rent  under  thoni,' 
tlie  last  vrord  rendorrd  in  tbe  Knglislt  ver- 
sion, hottlr^  is  Ilakbook^  which  has  the  sig- 
nificatiun  of  iinptiucsN.     It  apiiears  to  have 
been  used  of  potter}- ware  ( 1  Kings  xiv..^.  Jer. 
xix.  1,10).  Jennjiah  is  direclod  to  get*  a  pot- 
ter's earthen  bottle,'  inrhich  he  was  to  break, 
so  tliat  it  could  not  be  made  whole  agnin. 
The  orifriual  w)rd  for  break  denotes  to  break 
by  contact  —  as  dji"^hi!j{»  t(»  the  gi(jund  ;  ns 
such  brenkinjr  wnuld  dl'^trrty  n  piece  of  earth- 
enware by  breaking  it  in  ]ueces  so  that  it 
could  not  be  niude  whrilo  ngam  —  a  descrip- 
tion which  is  not  applicable  to  bkin-bottles. 


■OYPTIAN    BOTTLES    OR   VASES. 

The  language,  however,  d»»cs  not  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  the  pot  br)ttles  of  the 
Hebrews  were  of  glass. 


N  ot  improbably  they  were.  OlaM  bottles  wen 
common  in  Egypt,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  One  of  the 
monuments  represents  glsss-blowers  in  the 
act  of  forming  a  bottle.  Indeed  the  mate- 
rials were  various  of  which  bottles  were 
made  by  the  Egyptians.  Not  only  glass 
and  porcelain  were  employed,  but  alabaster, 
granite,  basalt,  pori)hyry,  serpentine  or  brec- 
cia, ivory,  and  bone. 

In  Ps.'  Ivi.  H,  God  is  said  to  pnt  the  tears 
of  mourners  into  his  bottle,  and  to  number 
them.  This,  when  rightly  understood,  is  a 
touching  description  of  the  care  of  a  kind 
Providence  over  those  who  grieve.  It  was 
usual  with  the  ancients  to  treasure  up  the 
tears  of  their  friends  in  small  vases,  termetl 
lachrymatorirSf  which  were  either  kept  at 
home,  or  deposited  in  the  tomba.  Bach  a 
lachrymator)'  the  Divine  Being  is  here  repre- 
sented as  keeping,  in  which  he  places  every 
tear  shed  by  his  sorrowing  children ;  nimi- 
bering  them  as  tliey  are  shed,  that  they  may 
not  become  too  numerous.  The  engraving 
shows  what  appears  to  have  been  a  bottle  of 
this  kind,  made  of  glass,  and  found  re- 
presented in  tlic  sculptures  of  Thebes,  in 
Egypt. 


M0TPTJAn  GLASS    BOTTLES. 


BOZRAII  (II.  a  fortified  plnct)  is  a  name 
lK)nie  by  two  cities :  —  I.  llie  Romans  spcsk 
of  a  Boitra,  calling  it  a  chief  city  of  Arabia, 
which,  being  adorned  by  Triyan,  was  called 
after  him  Trajana  Bostra.  This  Bozrali  lay 
in  a  wide  plain, being  the  last  inhabited  plsce 
on  the  south-west  of  Auraiiitis,  or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  It  now  bears  tlie  name 
of  Bnsndi. 

But,  II.  the  Bozrah  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Ua.  xxxiv.  (i;  Ixiii.  1.  Jer.  xlix.  1-1,  2.;. 
Amos  i.  1*2)  was  a  famous  city  of  Edrni. 
The  jdacc  was  very  ancient;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Cicn.  xxxvi.  MO,  as  the  native  city 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  Edom,  who  Ywk^X 
•before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.'  It  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
wnich  sct-m  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Edom  or  Idumiea.  The  words, - 
*  and  ull  the  cities  tliereof  *  (Jer.  xlix.  19), 
pcare;  ly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation. 
We  uri',  then,  inclined  to  identify  Bozmh 
with  !'♦  trn,  —  a  wi>rd  wb^■'h  appears  to  bt 
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a  loftened  fonn  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  ntiii)t>. 
Certainly  the  language  wliicli  Scripture  hoUls 
respecting  Bozrah  accords  with  tlie  poBition 
antl  history  of  Petra.  For  instance,  —  *  Tliy 
terribleness  bath  (leceived  tlicc,  and  the 
pride  of  thine  heart,  0  thou  thai  dwellest  iu 
the  clefts  of  the  rock;  tliat  holdent  the 
height  of  the  hill :  tliough  thou  make  thy 
nest  as  high  as  the  cngle,  I  will  bring  tlice 
down,  saith  Jehovoli '  (Jer.  xlix.  IG).  These 
words  (comp.  Obad.  3,  4)  are  strikingly 
descriptiTe  of  the  situation  of  Petra,  in 
m  deep  fissure  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
the  same  time  placed  on  a  very  elevated 
mountainons  region.  The  deep  valleys, 
boonded  by  steep  clifTs  which  pervade 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  which  must 
always  have  contained  the  chief  part  of  the 
iwpalation,  an  well  described  as  *  clvfts  of 
the  rocks,' — *  heights  of  the  hill,'  — 'high 
habitations.'  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
these  words  were,  as  some  have  affirmed, 
intended  to  allude  expressly  to  the  excava- 
tions in  the  side  of  the  Petran  rocks,  which 
we  shall  shortly  mention. 

Petra,  or  Boirah,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hor,  In  the  Wady  Mouse,  two  days'  journey 
south  of  the  Pead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  the  Akabah.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  city  Is  through  a  long  narrow  deiUe  in 
the  mountains,  in  which,  for  nearly  two  hours, 
the  path  winds  among  wild  and  picturesque 
masses  of  grey  and  red  granite,  greenstone, 
and  yellow  sandstone.  The  deep  ravines 
are  adorned  with  a  rich  shrubbery  of  olean- 
dera,  tamariike,  and  other  shniba,  which 
become  large  and  more  plentiliil  as  the  ele- 
vation increases.  Grass  also  is  abundant. 
The  general  direction  is  northward ;  but  the 
zigzag  path  looks  successively  to  every  point 
of  the  compass.  The  ancient  and  more 
interesting  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side, 
through  the  deep  narrow  gorge  of  Wady  Syk. 
The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains, 
and  appears  to  have  covered  more  tlian  a 
mile  in  length,  nearly  fh>m  north  to  sontli, 
by  a  variable  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 
A  small  stream,  or  rather  mountain  torrent, 
enters  the  valley  by  the  Wady  Syk,  which  is 
joined  and  fed  by  two  smaller  streams  that 
come  firom  the  gorges  of  the  northern  moun- 
tain. The  chief  public  edifices  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  a  snmptuous  edifice  is  still  standing, 
called  '  Pharaoh's  treasure,'  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  palace.  We  cannot  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  buildings  that  still  adorn  this 
wonderful  vale,  but  may  mention  a  triumphal 
arch;  ruins  which  belonged  to  a  temple; 
columns  and  hewn  stones,  the  remains  of 
important  public  buildings,  found  in  four- 
teen different  heaps.  The  excavations  in  the 
solid  rock,  however,  are  by  far  tlic  most 
deterring  of  notice.  Whether  formed  for 
temples,  tombs,  or  the  dweUtngs  of  living 


men,  tbi'y  surprise  the  viaiior  by  their  in- 
credible ipiinbcr  nnd  extent.  They  are  seen 
in  precipitous  rocks  nlong  nil  the  approaches 
to  the  place.  lustiad  of  following  the  sinuo- 
sitics  of  the  niouutuiii  and  its  numrrous 
gorges,  were  tliey  ranged  in  regular  order, 
like  the  houses  of  a  well-built  city,  tliey 
would  fonn  a  street  not  leas  than  five  or  six 
miles  iu  length.  They  are  of^en  iieeu  rising 
one  above  unotlier  iu  the  face  of  the  cliff; 
convenient  steps,  now  much  worn,  lead  iu 
all  directions  through  the  fissure?,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  niountuins,  to  Uie  various 
tombs  that  occupy  these  lofty  positions. 
Some  of  tliem  ure  not  less  than  from  two  to 
three  or  four  liun<lrcd  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  vaUey.  Besides  unadorned  habita- 
tions of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a  vast 
mmiber  of  excavations  enriched  with  various 
architectural  ornaments.  To  these  unique 
and  sumptuous  monuments  of  the  taste  of 
one  of  tlie  most  ancient  races  of  men,  Petra 
is  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. The  front  of  the  mountain  is  wrought 
into  fa9ades  of  splendid  t(.*mples,  rivalling  in 
their  aspect  and  symmetry  the  most  cele- 
brated monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Columns 
of  various  orders,  graceful  pediments,  broad 
rich  entablatures,  and  sometimes  statunr}', 
all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  still 
making  part  of  tlie  native  mass,  transform 
the  base  of  the  mouutain  into  a  vast  splen- 
did pile  of  architecture ;  while  the  over- 
hanging clifis,  towering  above  in  shapes  rug- 
ged and  wild,  produce  the  most  striking  and 
curious  of  contrasts.  But  nothing  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  almost  magical  effect 
of  some  of  these  monuments,  as  the  rich  and 
various  colours  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
are  formed.  The  mountains  that  cncompiiKs 
the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which 
red  is  the  predominating  hue.  But  many 
of  them  arc  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  lovely  and  brilliant  colours.  Eed,  pm-- 
jde,  yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black,  and 
white,  are  seen  in  tlie  same  mass,  distinctly 
in  successive  layers,  or  blended  so  as  to 
form  every  shade  nnd  hue  —  as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers,  in 
the  plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when 
illuminated  by  the  most  glorious  sunset. 
The  red  perpetually  shades  into  pale  or  deep 
rose  or  flesh  colour.  The  purple  is  some- 
times ver}'  dark,  and  again  ax>proaches  the 
hue  of  the  lilac  orvicdet.  The  white,  which 
is  often  pure  as  snow,  is  occasiomUly  just 
dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The  blue  is  usu- 
ally the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or  of  the 
ocean;  but  sometimes  has  the  deep  and 
peculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  summer, 
when  agitated  by  a  tenipei>t.  The  yellow  is 
M  bright  as  tliat  of  ssiffrou.  It  is  more 
e;:sy  to  imagine  than  describe  tlie  effect 
of  ti:ll  graceful  columns  exhibiting  these 
exquisite  colours.  They  are  displayed  to 
Ftill  grenter  advantsige  in  the  walls  and  ceil- 
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ing  of  some  (if  tLc  excavutioub  where  ibere 
ill  a  Blight  dip  in  tbe  strata.  Tbe  colours, 
having  full  play  and  expansion,  exhibit  all 
the  fireedom  of  outline  and  harmonious 
blending  of  tints  observable  in  a  suronicr's 
sunset  The  ceiling  of  one  large  excavation, 
in  which  a  brilliant  deep  red  is  predominant, 
intermingled  with  deep  blue,  aznre,  white, 
and  purple,  affords  a  magnificent  example. 
No  painter  ever  transferred  to  his  canvass, 
with  half  so  much  nature  and   effect,  the 


bright  and  gorgeous  scene  paintMl  on  iLs 
western  clouds  by  a  brilliant  sunset  in  sum- 
mer. On  the  northern  or  front  part  of  the 
ceiling,  these  hues  are  deeply  shaded  with 
black,  reminding  the  ppcctator  of  a  gat!:?r- 
ing  tempest 

The  subjoined  cut  exhibits  wfaat  is  termed 
*the  Corinthian  tomb,'  cut  into  the  living 
rock.  The  front  looks  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  city,  toward  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh. 


The  architectural  remains  and  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot  serve  to  make  the  ^?oIi- 
tnde  and  desolation  that  prevail,  deeply  and 
almost  overpoweringly  impressive,  and  show 
with  what  minute  accuracy  tbe  words  of  the 
prophet  have  been  fulfilled  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 
9eq.).  Deserted  of  man,  tbe  place  now  af- 
fords a  residence  only  for  beasts  and  birds. 
Yet  for  centuries,  this,  which  may  well  be 
)  denominated  one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the 
world,  remained  hidden  and  unknown ;  for 
it  was  not  earlier  than  1811,  when  Burck- 
hardt  discovered  its  forgotten  site,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  to  its 
moumfid  spectacle  of  prostrate  grandeur 
and  utter  desolation. 

The  Syk  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Robinson, 
who  approached  Petra  by  this  chasm :  — 
'  The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and 
the  impression  which  it  makes,  are  utterly 
indescribable ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  which 
can  present  even  a  faint  idea  of  them.  I 
had  visited  the  strange  sandstone  lanes  and 
streets  of  Adersbach,  and  wandered  with  de- 
light tlirough  tlie  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland — both  of  which  scenes  might 
be  supposed  to  afford  the  nearest  parallel ; 
jet  th»'y  exhibit  few  points  of  comparison. 


All  is  here  on  a  grander  scale  of  savage  yet 
magnificent  sublimity.  We  lingered  along 
this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly,  and 
stopping  often,  forgetful  of  every  thing  else, 
and  taking  for  the  moment  no  note  of  time. 
As  we  drew  near  the  western  end,  the  sun- 
light began  to  break  in  upon  the  rugged 
crags  before  us.  Here  the  Syk  terminates, 
opening  nearly  at  right  angles  into  a  similar 
though  broader  Wady  or  chasm,  coming 
down  ^m  the  south,  and  passing  off  north- 
west* (ii.  ft,  18). 

The  Khuzneh,  or  Pharaoh's  treasure, 
struck  Robinson  with  amaxement  and  de- 
light: — '  All  at  once  the  beautiful  fa9ade  of 
the  Khuzneh  in  the  western  precipice,  oppo- 
site  the  month  of  the  Syk,  burst  npon  our 
view  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselUng, 
and  in  all  the  freshness  and  beanty  of  iu 
soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  various  engrav- 
ings of  it,  and  read  all  the  descriptions;  but 
this  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  the 
truth  of  the  reality  surpassed  the  ideal  an- 
ticipation. It  is,  indeed,  most  «zqui8itely 
beautiful ;  and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  archi- 
tectural effect  in  Rome  or  Thebes,  or  even 
Athens,  comes  up  to  it  in  the  first  impres- 
sion.   Its  position  as  a  portion  of  the  lofty 
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mass  of  ctdonred  rock,  orer  agtinst  the  im- 
posing arenoe ;  —  its  wonderftil  state  of  preser- 
Tation  —  the  glow  and  tint  of  the  stone,  and 
(lie  wild  scenrrr  aronnd  —  all  are  unique, 
nnd  combine  to  take  complete  possession  of 
the  mind.  Tliere  it  stands,  as  it  has  stood 
for  ages,  in  beauty  and  loneliness ;  the  gene- 
rations which  admired  and  rejoiced  over  it 
nf  old,  hare  grassed  away ;  tlie  wild  Arab,  as 
he  wanders  by,  regards  it  with  stupid  indiffe- 
rence or  scorn ;  and  none  are  left,  but  stran- 
gers from  distant  lands  to  do  it  reverence. 
Its  rich  roseate  tints,  as  I  bade  it  farewell, 
were  gilded  by  tlie  mellow  beams  of  the 
morning  ann ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at 
length  with  an  impression  which  will  be  ef- 
faceil  only  by  death/ 

The  name  is  giren  because  the  Arabs  think 
tlie  place  contains  the  treasure  which  they 
ascribe  to  Pharaoh,  and  which  they  suppose 
to  be  held  in  the  um  crowning  tlie  summit 
of  ite  ornamented  front,  a  Limdred  feet  or 
more  abore  die  ground.  Their  only  interest 
i:i  all  these  monuments  is  to  search  for 
bidden  treasures ;  and,  as  they  find  nothing 
elsewhere^  they  fimcy  they  nic  in  this  um, 
which  to  them  is  inaccessible.  It  bears  the 
maiks  of  many  musket-balls,  which  they 
h.iTe  fired  at  it,  in  *the  hope  of  breaking  it 
tn  pieces,  and  thus  obtaining  the  imagined 
wt-alth. 

Bobinton  thns  describes  the  general  im- 
presaioD  which  he  received :  — '  Ar«?und  us 
were  the  desolations  of  ages  —  the  dwellings 
and  edifices  of  the  ancient  city  crumbled 
Hud  strewed  in  dust,  —  the  mausolea  of  the 
•lead,  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, but  long  since  rifled,  and  the  ashes 
•f  their  tenants  scattered  to  the  winds.  Wtll 
ijtiglit  there  be  the  stillness  of  death ;  for  it 
was  the  grave  itself,  —  a  city  of  the  dead 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Yet  this  im- 
]tressive  silence  was  not  uninterrupted.  Our 
Arabs  had  slaughtered  the  sheep  which  we 
had  bought,  and  made  tliemsclves  a  feast. 
They  were  in  high  glee ;  and  the  voice  of 
flinging,  story-telling,  and  mirth,  sounded 
strangely  amid  tlicae  sepulchres*  (ii.  535.) 

Petra  was  indebted  for  its  wealth  and 
grcstness  even  more  to  trade,  than  to  its 
well -protected  position ;  for  it  lay  on  a  chief 
caravan  road,  which  united  the  merchants 
and  customers  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
It  thus  became  the  seat  of  an  immense  com- 
merce—  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  mer- 
chandise. AflBnent,  however,  as  the  city  was, 
and  high  as  was  its  pomp,  Petra  seems,  even 
from  still  remaining  evidences,  to  have 
lavishe<1  its  favonre  on  the  few,  leaving  the 
people  at  large  in  the  pos»!ssion  of  at  best 
a  bare  snfficieney.  This  injustice  was  not 
least  among  those  heavy  sins  which  brought 
her  to  ruin  and  desolation. 

Josephaa  mentions  Petra  as  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Pet»a.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  it 
came  under  the  fway  of  the  Koninns.    His 


successor,  Adnan,  appears  to  have  granted 
privileges  to  Petra,  which  led  the  inhabitants 
to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins. 
Eight  coins  of  Petra  have  been  described :  — 
Three  iu  honour  of  Adrian ;  one,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Verus ;  two,  of  Septimins 
Severus;  and  two,  of  Geta.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Petra  was  the  metropolitan  see  of  what 
was  tenued  the  third  Palestine.  From  that 
time  Petra  suddenly  vanished  from  the  pages 
of  history. 

BRACELET  is  a  diminutive  from  the 
Latin  brackiunif  French  bras,  derived  im- 
mediately from  tlie  French  bracelet,  denoting 
a  little  mttii  or  ornament  for  the  arm,  and 
constituting  a  portion  of  female  attire.  A 
bruceh-t  was  of  old  sometimes  used  as  a 
charm :  — 

*I  spie  a  bracelet  boande  about  mine  arm, 
Mf'ldcli  to  my  shadowe  seemcth  thus  to  tajo, 
Ri'leoTe  not  me ;  for  I  was  but  a  eharm, 
To  make  thee  deepe  when  others  went  to  playe.' 


// 

BIlACELKTrt, 

Drntcnfrvm  Ejyptimn  Omam*mU  im  tk«  BritUk  UmeMm. 

1,  2,  Dnurrlet*.    S,  4,  5,  6,  for  the  neck.    7,  Armlet. 

Bracelets  among  the  Hebrews  were  confined 
to  women.  From  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  it  appcan 
that  they  were  worn  by  Judah  (comp.  2  Sam. 
i.  10).  From  the  fact  tliat  there  are  not 
less  than  five  words  in  Hebrew  that  are  ren- 
dered bracelet  in  the  English  version,  we 
may  infer  that  this  species  of  ornament  was 
common  among  the  Israelites.  The  passage 
relating  to  Judah  shows  that  bracelets  were 
commonly  worn  by  chief  men  in  the  patri- 
archal ages;  whence  we  may  learn  that  tlio 
art  of  working  in  metals,  if  not  in  existence 
in  Palestine,  must  have  been  already  prac- 
tised, and  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
excellence,  in  some  neighbouring  country. 
Becent  discoveries  have  shown  that  metal- 
lurgy was  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
Egypt  Among  the  ornaments  in  gold  found 
among  the  Egyptian  ruins,  are  bracelets  and 
jmnierous  trinkets  \M}Voti^iv%  \o  ^^  \w\^\^ 
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many  of  which  *  are/  says  Wilkinson,  *  of 
the  early  times  of  Osirusen  I.  and  Thot- 
mes  III.  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and 
of  Moses.'  Their  bracelets,  as  \Tell  as  simi- 
lar decorations  for  the  ankles  and  the  lingers, 
wcr«  firquenily  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
or  enomel:  some  were  in  the  bhape  of 
■nakcs;  oiht-rs  were  simple  rings:  they 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  wamen. 
Kings  are  r< 'presented  with  bracelets.  In 
the  Museum  ut  Leydon  in  a  gold  one,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Thotmcs  III.  which  was 
doubtless  once  worn  by  thot  monarch. 

BRANDISH  is  a  wo'rd  of  Teutonic  orif?iu. 
connected  with  brand,  which,  os  coming 
from  brennerit  to  burn,  denotes  a  torch  or  a 
■tick  on  Are.  Hence  to  brandish  is  to  wave 
or  shake  as  a  torch  is  shaken.  It  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  sword,  denoting  a  rapid 
Tibrating  motion,  which  makes  the  sword 
flash  and  glitter  like  a  shaken  torch.  Thus 
Fairfax :  — 

« Upon  the  bridge  appear'd  a  warlike  twain, 
From  top  to  toe  all  clad  in  amioar  good ; 
Who,  hrandUhivg  a  broad  and  cutting  Hword, 
Thus  throatcn'd  death  with  many  an  idle  word.' 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  term  has  for 
its  root-meaning  to  fly.  Accordingly,  to 
brandish  a  sword  is  to  make  it  fly ;  that  is, 
more  with  the  rapidity  and  force  of  u  bird's 
wing.  The  word  iit,  in  this  suibe,  foimd 
only  in  Kzek.  xxxii.  10. 

BJtAY  is  a  word  probably  connected  with 
bramiSy  whicli,  in  Mediicval  I.utin,  is  equi- 
valent to  attritus,  rubb«'d  or  pounded,  from 
the  old  Italian  branu^  a  crumb.  Accord- 
ingly, to  brat/  is  to  reduce  to  cruinbi  by 
attrition;  tbat  is,  by  nibbing  or  by  pouud- 
ing.  rroissort  uses  bray  in  this  sense: — 
•  The  Engly&sbmen  were  fayne  to  galLi  r  the 
tliystclk's  in  the  fcMes,  nnd  biuje  lb.  m  in  n 
morttr.*  The  word  oot-urs,  in  tliis  iujp(»rt 
nt  lea.  t,  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22  :  — *  Thuiigli 
thou  f■hoMl«k•^t  bray  a  fool  in  n  ni'«rlai 
anioniT  wheat  willi  n  jtoMle,  yot  will  not  hi:i 
foolifiiju-.-s  (lopart  fn*ni  hi::).'  Wcllbcl/xcil, 
in  his  I3i1-iO,  rj:i.I«i5  the  \tr.jc  tliii» :  — 

•  If  tlioii  thrrjili  n  f..«-.l  on  tl:<'  floor, 
A»rii>  r  r«irn  vit!.  a  tl.r<>-I.lji"r  ii>»tn:ti:i  nt, 
Thyu  wilt  nci  icu!;^\c  !ji'«  fuily  from  Ijim.* 

V«'c  C.t  i;«»t  uncUrtuko  to  cK<il«»  v.iurther 
thre:bing  or  pouujiing  ^\.i.s  iuiou«U'd  by  the 
tiacrcd  prnmuu;  tliou^'h,  willi  Kiti^'  JaniC!>'s 
irau«latorH,  we  incline  to  the  It. iter.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  found  in  no  otJjtr  ]il.;oe 
than  the  one  given  above ;  ana  w<*  are  there- 
fore deprived  of  the  aid  which  comparison 
might  aflbrd.  The  Septuagint  takes  tlie 
passage  figuratively,  as  denoting  a  public 
whippiny.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncertain- 
ties, it  is  clear  the  writer  implies  that  there 
arc  some  who  arc  so  foolish,  that  the  se- 
verest panishinent  will  not  correct  tliem. 
The  froj)|Hfl,  however,  has  lc<l  many  to  doubt 
tr//ttjnr  (■■']•(•:*■'.    i..iH    V    IiJ.mI';!    kV  ;='v, 


and  unght  them  to  look  for  meant  of  mtml 
restoration  rather  to  the  genial  and  reviving 
influence  of  gentle  expostulation  and  warm 
Christian  love. 

BIIEASTPLATE  was  a  piece  of  embroi- 
dered cloth  worn  on  his  breast  by  the  high 
priest,  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere 
(lliou  Pbiest). 

The  term  also  denotes  a  piece  of  defen- 
sive anuoiur  worn  on  tlie  chest,  and  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  panoply,  *  whole  armour 
of  God,'  which  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesian 
Chrihtians  to  put  on  (Ephes.  vi.  11 — 17). 
Our  illustration  presents  an  ancient  soldier 
ch;d  in  a  panoply,  or  in  whole  armour. 


ROKAX  soLDtxm  DuasEO  nr  abxous. 

BIUCK  in  tho  Hebrew  is  Lahvakn  (Latin 
alb,  from  alius),  to  be  white,  fh>m  thecolonr 
asbumed  by  clay  on  being  ^objected  to  heat. 
Bricks  therefore  were  clay,  eitlier  hardened 
in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kilns.  We  first  read 
of  brick  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
tlic  tower  of  Babel :  —  *  Let  us  make  brick, 
and  bum  them  thoroughly:  and  they  had 
brick  for  stone'  (Gen.  xL  3).  In  the  last 
words,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written  by  an  iidiabitant  of  a 
rocky  coimtry,  such  as  was  Palestine,  where 
Ftone  is  supplied  in  abundance  so  great  at  to 
render  the  use  of  bricks  in  constructing  adi- 
1>  cr  ^!nncc«•s^pnr.   But  in  the  aUnvial  regions 
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of  Mesopotamia,  bricks  were  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  btiildinff ;  and  the  soil  of  Egypt  af- 
forded facilities  for  making  bricks.  In  strict 
agreement  with  the  Scriptural  uarratiYC, 
evidence  is  found  that  the  Immense  fabrics 
of  ancient  Babylon  were  constructed  mostly 
of  brick.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  at  Nineveh  also,  which  stood  on  the 
Tigris.  In  the  niins  of  this  last  place, 
bricks  of  extraordinary  size  have  recently 
been  disinterred.  Botta,  consul  for  France 
at  Mossonl,  havuig  had  his  mind  turned  to 
the  rains  of  Ninereh,  offered  a  higher  price 
for  bricks  of  a  large  size ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  bricks  of  such  a  magnitude  were 
brought  to  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  dig 
into  the  mounds  of  ruins  himself,  which  led 
bim  to  the  discovery  of  a  monument  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  that  is  ot  the  highest  antiqua- 
rian value.  These  bricks  are  corered  with 
wedge-shaped  letters  (comp.  Ezek.  iv.  1). 
In  order  to  give  the  clay  or  loam  the  neces- 
sary consistence,  chopped  straw  was  mixed 
with  these  bricks ;  and  in  the  bricks  that 
have  been  found  at  Babylon,  traces  of  the 
straw  may  still  be  seen ;  thus  confirming 
the  implication  of  Scripture,  that  straw  was 
employed  by  the  Israelites  in  making  brick 
for  their  Egyptian  tyrants  (Exod.  t.  7). 
Indeed,  with  the  light  frisble  soil  of  lower 
Egypt,  straw  would  be  indispensable.  When, 
therefore,  the  straw  was  withheld  in  order  to 
make  the  labour  heavier,  the  Israelites  had  no 
resource  but  to  gather  straw  for  tliemselves. 
The  use  of  erode  brick  baked  in  the  sun 
was  universal  in  Lower  Egypt,  both  for  pub- 
Uc  and  private  buildings;  and  the  brick- 
field gave  abundant  occupation  to  numerous 
labourers  throughout  the  country.  Build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  except  the  temples,  were  of 
crude  brick ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand, 
that  the  Egyptian  government  made  a  mo- 
mtpoly  of  bricks,  which  were  accordingly 
siuaped  with  the  government  stamp  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  broad  arrow.  The 
employment  of  numerous  captives,  who 
worked  as  slaves,  enabled  the  government 
to  secure  a  eonstant  supply,  and  probably  to 
sell  tht  bricks  at  a  low  price.  A  great  many 
foreigners  were  employed  in  the  brick-fields 
at  Thebes.  Like  the  captives  detained  in 
the  Thebaid,  the  Jews  were  condemned  to 
the  labomr  of  brick-making  and  brick-laying 
in  lower  Egypt  They  erected  granaries, 
treasure-cities,  and  other  public  buildings, 
for  the  Egyptian  monarch.  To  meet  with 
Hebrews  in  the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably 
be  expeetsd,  though  an  unwise  zeal  to  press 
every  thing  into  tibe  service  of  religion  has 
led  some  writers  to  find  tbcm  in  a  very  inte- 
rtstnig  scnlptaie  on  the  tomb  of  Rekshari, 
«t  Thebes,  whieh  sets  forth  the  whole  process 
of  making  brick,  exhibiting  at  the  same 
Iters  with  their  instmmenu  of 
Dt  Too  behold  one  mtn  fetch- 
',  —  HMther  tempering  the  elay,  — 


a  third  framing  the  bricks  in  a  wooden' 
mould,  —  a  foiurth  bearing  them  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  piled  up  to  bo  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  fatal  to  tlie  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  this  sculpture  represent 
the  Ilobrews,  that  it  bears  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  bricks  were  made  at  Thebes. 
The  view,  however,  affords  important  corro- 
boration of  the  Biblical  narrative,  by  show- 
ing us  that  it  was  usual  in  Egypt  to  employ 
captives  in  making  bricks,  and  by  explaining 
the  hard  and  laborious  nature  of  the  work 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  worn  oway. 
It  is  also  wortliy  of  remark,  that  more  bricks 
bearing  the  name  of  Thotraes  III.  whom 
Wilkinson  {*  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie 
Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol.  ii.  08)  supposes  to 
have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  'Of  the 
Exodus,  have  been  discovered,  than  of  any 
other  period,  *  owing  (says  Wilkinson)  to  the 
many  prisoners  of  Asiatic  nations  employed 
by  him,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives.* 
BIIIGANDINE  is  found  in  two  passages 
(Jer.  xlvi.  4;  li.  3),  and  denotes  a  coat  of 
mail.  The  English  word  is  diirived  from 
briffandf  which  originally  signified  bands  of 
soldiers  detached  from  tlie  main  army.  As 
such  parlies  plundered  freely,  the  word,  in 
course  of  time,  came  to  mean  a  robber.  The 
Brigandiue  was  the  light  armour,  made  of 
rings  and  small  plates,  worn  by  brlpands ; 
being  suitable,  from  its  lightiie.-is  and  ficxi* 
bility,  to  tlie  vagabond  mode  of  life  kd  by 
these  freebooters.  This  species  of  armour, 
as  we  learn  from  the  monument?,  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  whom  Jere- 
miah speaks  (xlvi.  4). 


BRIGAMDIIfK. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  the  nearest  re- 
presentation we  have  been  able  to  find  of  • 
BriganHine.     It    ia  takf^tv  insm  BaxdotC^ 
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'  Oostmnes  des  Peoples  Ancieus/  and  sets 
Ibrth  acuirasse  or  breast-plate  of  the  ancient 
Parthians,  covered  with  scales  after  the  man- 
ner of  tlie  Persians.  These  scales  were 
amall  lozenge -shaped  plates,  placed  on  each 
other  somewhat  symmetrically,  and  fastened 
on  a  linen  body. 

BROOK  is  the  representative  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  whose  root  signifies  to  perforate ^  make 
a  channel;  and  hence  denotes  what  the 
Arabs  now  indicate  by  Wady,  that  is,  a  water 
course,  or  valley  worn  by  a  stream,  —  and 
derivatively  the  stream  itself.  Brook  is 
therefore  a  small  river.  Brooks  in  Pales- 
tine are  for  the  most  part  not  perennial. 
They  spring  from  fountains.  Such  are  most 
constant  in  their  flow.  Many  are  caused  by 
the  autumnal  or  tlie  vernal  rains.  These 
last  for  only  portions  of  the  year.  Others 
owe  their  chief  supplies  to  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  are  both  most 
strong  and  least  durable  in  their 'current 
As  Palestine  is  a  land  of  hills,  its  valleys  and 
brooks  are  numerous. 

*Hermon  and  Seir  and  Hubron's  Irocky  Bides.' 
Many  brooks  run  from  the  high  country 
down  into  tlie  Mediterranean:  and  these, 
having  but  a  short  course,  are  fci  the  most 
part  dried  up  by  the  heat  ol  summer. 
Whence  appears  ihc  propriety  ol  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Job  (vii.  15,  wy.),  to 
set  forth  the  want  of  constancy  on  the  part 
of  his  friends :  — 

*My  brethren  are  faithless  like  a  brook ; 
Like  tlie  streams  of  the  valley,  thoy  pans  away ; 
Which  are  turbid  bv  reason  of  the  molted  ice. 
And  the  snow  that  hides  itself  In  them. 
As  soon  as  they  become  warm,  thoy  yanish ; 
The  heat  comes,  they  arc  dried  up  from  their 

place. 
The  caravans  turn  afldc  to  them  on  their  way. 
They  go  up  to  a  desert,  and  perish.' 

The  fulness,  strength,  and  noise  of  these 
temporary  streams  answer  to  the  large  pro- 
fessions made  to  Job  by  his  friends,  during 
his  prosperity.  The  drying-up  of  the  waters, 
at  the  approach  of  summer,  resembles  ilie 
failure  of  their  friendship  in  his  season  of 
affliction.  And  tlie  confusion  of  tlie  thirsty 
caravan,  on  finding  the  stream  vanished, 
strongly  illustrates  his  feelings,  disappoint- 
ed as  he  was  of  the  relief  he  expected  in 
these  men's  friendly  counsels.  The  Arabs 
compare  a  treacherous  friend  to  the  flowing 
of  one  of  these  torrents,  and  hence  say,  *  I 
put  no  trust  in  tlie  flowing  of  thy  torrent,' 
and  *  O  torrent!  thy  flowing  subsides.'  Among 
the  brooks,  mention  of  which  occiu:  in  Scrip- 
ture,—  as  Amon  (Numb.  xxi.  14)  ;  Jabbok 
(Gen.  xxxii.  23);  Cedron  (John  xviii.  1); 
Sorek  (Judg.  xvL  4),  — we  say  a  few  words 
in  this  place  on  that  one  which  is  called  in 
our  translation,  *tlie  river  of  Egypt'  (Gen. 
XV.  18.  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  Josh.  xv.  4).  This 
brook  was  made  tlie  southern  limit  of  the 
land  promised  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  be- 
eMme  the  southern  limit  of  the  land,  into 


possession  of  which  the  Israelites  entered. 
*  The  river  of  Egypt*  some  hold  to  be  the 
Nile ;  and,  as  Palestine  did  not  reach  to  that 
river  itself,  it  has  been  thought  that  an  arm 
of  the  Nile  ran  east  from  tlie  Pelusiac 
branch,  nearer  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
supposition  is  supported  by  no  evidence. 
It  seems  probable  Uiat  the  Bhinocorara,  or 
Rhinocolura,  was  intended,  now  denominated 
'Knlat  el  Arisch.'  Through  thia  Wady, 
which  extends  far  into  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
runs  a  stream  falling  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  dry  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Sihor  (lam.  xxiiL  3. 
Jer.  ii.  18),  which  is  sometimes  placed  here, 
is  the  NUe. 

BROTHER  (T.),  which  denotea  in  Eng- 
lish a  son  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
and  metaphorically  m  male  person  related  to 
another  by  social  or  moral  affinity,  has  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  m  wider  application. 
In  Gen.  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  14,  Lot  and  Abraham 
are  represented  as  brothers,  whereas  Lot  was 
Abraham's  'brother's  son,'  or  nephew,  as 
he  is  expressly  described  in  Oen.  xIt.  12. 
Joseph's  brethren  were  so  tenned,  because 
they  were  *  the  sons  of  one  man'  (Gen.  xliL 
13),  though  by  different  mothers  (1  Kings 
ii.  7).  Conversely,  those  were  styled  brethroi 
who  had  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same 
father  (Judg.  riii.  19).  More  remotely,  the 
word  denoted  persons  of  the  same  hmUj, 
clan,  or  tribe  (Gen.  xxiv.  27),  or  of  the  same 
nation  (Lev.  xxv.  3d) ;  whence  Schleusner 
is  led  to  say,  —  *  All  those  places  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  brothers  of  Christ, 
are  to  be  understood  of  his  kinsmen '  (Matt 
xii.  40 ;  xiii.  ^5.  John  vii.  3.  Acts  i.  14. 
Gal.  i.  19)  ;  but  Winer,  a  greater  authority, 
considers  tliat  in  tlie  following  passages 
(Matt.  xii.  40 ;  xiii.  55.  Mark  iiL  32.  Luke 
viii.  10.  John  ii.  12.  Acts  L  14),  the  proper 
brothers  of  our  Lord  are  intended,  since  Mary 
his  mother  is  mentioned  in  the  connection. 
He  adds  —  that,  according  to  Matt  ziiL  55. 
Mark  vi.  3,  their  names  were  James,  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Judas;  to  which  wo  sntgoin, 
that  in  the  latter  passage  his  'sisters'  are 
also  mentioned.  It  still  remains  a  question, 
whether  these  were  sons  of  Maiy,  as  well  as 
of  Joseph.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  sons 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  (some  have  coigec- 
tured  by  a  later)  marriage.  As,  however,  in 
Matt  i.  25,  Jesus  is  called  Mary's  *  first-bom 
son,'  they  may  hare  been  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  so  fhll  brothers  of  Jesus. 
Bretschneider  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that 
tliose  who  are  mentioned  as  brothers  of 
Jesus  in  Matt  xii.  46 ;  xiiL  55 ;  zxriii.  10. 
John  vii.  3.  Acts  i.  14.  Gal.  L  19;  and  pro* 
bably  John  xx.  17,  were  uterine  brothers. 
He  refers  for  evidence  to  Matt  i.  20,  S5; 
xiii.  55.  John  ii.  12. 

In  a  lax  sense,  the  word  *  brother '  is  takfo 
in  the  Scriptures  as  neariy  equiyalent  with 
our  term  /e/io»-ct<iz«i  —  (Dent  »▼.  9»  •• 
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AcU  ii.S9;  ill.  17).  lu  some  iiisUucea,  Uic 
nUtion  implied  seems  to  be  Uic  wide  one 
which  exists  among  members  of  the  great 
hainau  Ikmily  (Matt.  v.  22 — fU),  lu  othtr 
instimces,  a  peculiar  rcgoxd  and  affection  are 
ioTolvcd  in  tlie  term,  which  is  hence  equal 
to  dear  friend,  one  who  is  to  be  loved  like 
a  brother  (MatL  t.  47;  zii.  QO.  3  Thess.  iii. 
15.  Ilcb.  ii.  11).  Especially  are  Christians 
driifOAted  brothert,  since  they  are  united  by 
the  nearest  ties  of  moral  relationship  (Acts 
tL  a ;  is.  30.  1  Tim.  Yi.  2).  There  are 
oeeaaions  when  the  word  denotes  an  equal, 
a  fellow-diaclple,  a  companion  orcoUeagne 
(Uatt.  zziil.  8.   1  Cor.  i.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  1). 

A  earefdl  study  of  the  references  here  given 
will  show  the  reader,  that  revealed  religion 
greatly  ralaiged  the  circle  of  human  relation- 
ship. If  hrotheriiood  was  by  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutioiu  eonfined  to  one  people,  this  was  a 
wider  relation  than  was  recognised  by  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  limited  brotherhood  to  the 
naifower  diviaions  of  a  race,  a  tribe,  a  clan, 
making  it  embrace  scarcely  more  than  the 
tenn  feUaw-cUizem.  Christianity,  however, 
ihivw  tha  gates  of  human  love  wide  open, 
inriting  aU  to  enter  in,  and  be  at  peace  in 
Gotft  own  house,  —  whatever  their  name, 
eoontiy,  or  complexion.  Nay,  in  a  wider,  if 
a  leae  endearing  sense,  it  taught  all  men  on 
the  ibce  of  the  earth  to  regard  each  other  as 
brochen,  since  they  are  all  made  of  one 
Mood  (AeU  ztU.  20). 

BULRUSH  is  the  English  version  at 
two  diSnvnt  forms  of  a  word,  Oohmeh,  that 
•ignilles  originally  a  reed  or  rush,  growing 
in  a  marsh;  and  then  the  papyrus,  a  reed  or 
rush,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  (Ezod.  iL  8.  Isa.  ix.  14;  Iviii.  5). 
This  papyrus  it  was  of  which  tlie  ark  or 
small  boat  was  made  in  which  Moses  was 
entrusted  to  die  custody  of  the  Nile.  It  may 
serre  to  show  that  this  story  is  of  native 
growth,  if  we  add  that  boats  used  to  be  made 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  bnbrush  or  papyrus. 
The  body  of  these  boats  appears  to  have  con- 
sbted  of  mslies,  which  were  bound  together 
by  die  pi^yrus.  They  were  rendered  imper- 
vioue  to  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ark  of 
Moiea,  by  being  coated  within  and  without 
widi  piteli.  Tbeee  boats  were  a  snrt  of  canoe 
or  punt,  and  were  employed  in  fishing.  They 
were  amall.  Some  of  them  could  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  were  not 
unlike  the  boats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  that 
weie  made  of  wicker-work  covered  with  hides. 

The  stalk  of  the  papyrus  is  of  a  vivid  green, 
of  a  tringular  form,  and  tapering  towanls 
dw  top.  Pliny  says,  that  the  root  is  as  thick 
■a  a  man's  arm,  and  that  the  plant  occasion- 
■Dj  eseeeded  fifteen  feet  in  height.  At 
ptetent  H  is  rarely  found  more  thnn  ten  feet 
loEg,  —  aboat  two  feet  or  little  more  of  the 
lower  p«t  of  the  stalk  being  covrred  witli 
hoBow,  ahnp-pointed  leaves,  wluch  overlap 
each  other  like  scales,  and  fortify  the  most 


exposed  port  of  tlie  stem.  They  are  usually 
of  a  yellow  or  dusky  brown  colour.  The 
head  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  gras< 
^y  filaments,  each  about  a  foot  long.  Near 
the  middle,  each  of  these  iilaments  ports  in 
four ;  and  iii  the  point  or  partition  are  four 
branches  of  flowers,  tlie  termination  of  which 
is  not  unlike  un  ear  of  wheat  in  form,  but  is 
in  fact  a  soft  silky  husk. 


pApvacs. — PRospxa  ALrani. 

Wilkinsod  ('  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes; 
i.  44)  states  from  his  own  observation,  and 
from  what  he  could  learn  from  the  people, 
that  the  proper  papyrus  is  now  unknown  in 
Egypt,  though  plants  of  the  some  fan^ly 
(Cyperus)  ore  still  found  there.  <Thfte- 
comered  reeds  are  abundant  in  Egypt:  the 
Cyperus  is  a  very  numerous  family.  The 
Cyperus  Dives,  which  grows  to  a  great  height 
in  the  Fyoom  (a  district  on  the  west  of  die 
Nile,  some  way  above  Cairo)  might  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  is  the  largest  kind  grown  in 
the  country.' 

0^  the  papyrus  the  Egyptians  made  their 
paper.  The  plan ' ,  the  Byblus  hieraticus  of 
Strabo  and  the  C\  perns  papyrus  of  modem 
botanists,  mosdy ')  rew  in  Lower  Egypt,  in 
marshy  land,  or  in;  hallow  brooks  and  ponds, 
formed  by  the  inur  dation  of  the  Nile,  where 
they  bestowed  mu  h  pains  on  its  cultivation. 
The  right  of  growi  ig  and  selling  it  belonged 
to  the  government ,  who  made  a  great  profit 
by  its  monopoly.  The  pi^er  made  firom 
this  Byblus  hie.titicus  differed  in  qiiality, 
being  dependar.t  on  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  the  part  of  the  stalk  whence  it  was 
takeii.  Many  of  the  papyri  tiiat  have  been 
preserved  vary  great^  in  their  texture  and 
appearance.  They  are  generally  fragile,  and 
difRcult  to  unrol,  until  rendered  pliant  by 
gradual  exposure  to  stepm  or  the  damp  of 
onr  climatoft ;  and  some  are  so  britUe  that 
they  appear  to  hnve  been  dried  by  artificial 
menus;  for  their  confinement  for  so  long  a 
period  in  the  tombs  is  not  auAfitont  to  livt^ 
c.insoJ  lliis.  Those  fM*!^  'wYA^JViVw^  ^^ 
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been  esposed  to  tbe  same  heat,  being  pro- 
aened  in  tbe  le^^s  nrivl  clunate  of  Low-^r 
Kgypt,  still  presjn-e  tlicir  pliability.  A  re- 
inajrkuble  proof  of  this  is  shown  in  a  papyrus 
brouglit  by  Willtinson  from  Memphis,  which 
niuT,  he  states,  be  bent  rjnl  even  twisted 
in  any  way  without  breaking,  or  without 
being  more  injured  than  a  piece  of  common 
paper.  The  hieroglyphics  show  it,  however, 
to  be  of  an  ancient  Pharoonic  age;  and  they 
give  the  name  of  ilic  city  where  the  papyrus 
was  foimd,  Menofre  or  Memphis. 

Herodotus  has  one  or  two  curious  notices 
of  this  plant: — *  The  byblus  annually  springs 
up :  after  it  is  plucked  from  tlie  marshes,  the 
top  is  cut  off,  and  converted  to  a  different 
use  from  the  other  parU«.  The  bottom  part 
that  is  left,  to  tlte  length  of  about  one  foot 
and  a  half,  they  S'>11  as  an  entable  commodi^* 
(ii.  93).  The  use  to  which  the  first-men- 
tioned part  was  turned,  is  noticed  incident- 
ally in  several  passages, such  as  these: — *The 
priests  wear  8h(>c3  made  of  the  byblus ;  the 
sails  of  tlie  Egyptian  boats  are  made  of  the 
byhlus ;  tlie  priests  nad  to  me  out  of  a  byblus 
roll  the  names  of  330  kings.'  Even  before 
his  day,  it  fumied  an  important  article  of 
export  trade.  With  the  possession  of  Egypt 
by  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  the  papyrus  in- 
creased, and  was  for  many  centuries  a  most 
important  branch  of  commerce.  The  im- 
mense quantity  of  papvrus  found  in  Her- 
culaneiim  proves  the  extensive  u:.e  of  this 
writing  material  in  Italy.  Papynn  ronii- 
nued  to  be  used,  at  least  in  that  country,  till 
about  the  eleveuth  century,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  parchment  and  by  cotton  pai)er 
introduced  from  .Asia.  The  mode  of  making 
l>apyri  was  tliis: — The  exterior  of  theitaiks 
of  the  plant,  after  tlie  rind  had  been  removed, 
was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of 
their  length;  ami  these  being  laid  on  aflat 
b<iard,  in  buccessiou  similar  slices  were 
idaced  over  them  at  riglit  ai  gles ;  and  their 
surfaces  being  cemented  t'  ,'ether  by  a  sort 
of  glue,  and  subjected  to  :  proper  degree  of 
pressure,  and  well  dried  the  pap}-nis  was 
completed.  The  length  ol  the  slices  depend- 
ed, of  course,  on  tlie  brea<]  ii  of  the  intended 
Fhcet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  an  the  number  of 
slices  placed  in  succession  .cside  each  other; 
so  that,  though  the  hrctuh  >  was  limited,  the 
papyrus  might  be  extendo":  to  an  indefinite 
length.  One  mentinuiMl  b}  Joniard  extends 
to  tJiirty  feet.  We  Know  »  om  Ilerodotu.s 
that  the  Egyptian:)  wrote  from  right  to  hrft 
like  the  Hebrews ;  and  this  fact  is  readily 
proved  by  the  inspection  of  a  papyrus.  Their 
ink  may  have  been  partly  tlie  saino  us  their 
black  paints.  Pliny  (xxxv.  0)  says,  tliat 
ink  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  by 
mixing  it  with  burnt  pitch  and  rosin.  All 
inks  made  of  soot  are  inclined  to  change  to 
a  yellowish  tint  in  course  of  time,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  colour  of  the  writing  on  some 
Mp€cimen9  of  papyri.    The  stroke.s  on  the 


papyrus  are  pretty  nearly  tuch  as  we  thonld 
make  with  a  common  pen.  The  Egyptians 
probably  used  a  reed  or  goose  quill.  In  some 
of  the  paintings  on  the  tombs,  the  pen  or 
reed  is  cleaiiy  distinguished  in  the  hand  of 
the  writer. 

Papyri  are  in  existence  of  very  remote 
periods  of  Egyptian  history.  The  preralent 
mode  of  writing  on  them  was  common  in  the 
age  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid, more  dian  two  thousand  years  b«fore 
our  era. 

BULWARK  (fh>m  the  French  boulevard, 
which  comes  from  the  German  hohlwerth, 
denoting  a  fort  constructed  of  beams  of 
wood)  stands  for  several  Hebrew  words,  the 
genera]  idea  being  that  of  strength ;  —  tliat 
is,  strength  to  resist  an  attacking  enemy ; 
hence  a  strong  hold,  fortification,  tower,  or 
fenced  place. 

BURIAL  (T.  from  a  root  signifying  io 
covtr  or  conceal :  the  Hebrew  word  means 
to  dig  downy  and  to  hide)  was  tbe  most 
ancient  form  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  It  was  practised  in  the  etrliest 
periods  of  liistory;  —  it  is  practised  at  the 
present  day.  There  must  therefore  be  a 
natural  propriety  in  such  an  obsenranre.  In 
tnith,  it  will  be  found  to  have  prerailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  burning,  most  in  those  ages 
and  countries  where  human  and  domestic 
ties  had  the  greatest  influence  OTer  the  heart. 
Burial  does,  indeed,  remo?e  the  dead  ont  of 
the  sight  of  the  living,  and  so  conforms  to 
an  inexorable  law ;  which,  especially  in  wann 
climates,  requires  men  to  surrender  their 
deceased  friends;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
admits  tliose  cares  and  attentions  both  to 
the  corpse,  and  to  the  spot  where  it  lies, 
which  affection  dictates,  and  feels  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  bestowing.  This  natural 
impulse  to  still  retain  some  hold  on  onr  loved 
ones,  when  departed.,  seems  to  have  been  the 
primary,  if  not  the  strongest,  feeling  with  ih»r 
early  Egyptians,  in  the  pious  care  whicl. 
they  took  to  embalm  the  dead,  and  plart 
them  safely  in  depositories  adorned  by  ar, 
and  protected  by  religion.  The  same  feel- 
ing which  would  not  let  the  dead  be  wholly 
sundered  from  tlie  living,  prompted  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  relatives,  of  being  in- 
terroil  in  the  one  common  family  tomb. 
Class  feeluags  would  also  have  their  weiglit, 
as  in  life,  so  also  in  arrangements  necessi- 
tate<l  by  death.  Each  individual  would 
naturally  wish  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers: 
in  a  simUar  manner,  each  class  would  per- 
petuate in  the  tomb,  so  far  as  they  could,  the 
distinctions  on  which  tliey  prided  themselves 
while  alive.  Not  willingly  would  the  king 
He  down  side  by  side  with  the  beggar, 
lleuce  is  it,  that 'we  find  it  so  ftvquendy 
recorded  that  the  Hebrew  monarchs  were 
buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  that  some 
two  or  three  of  them  were,  for  their  great 
wickedness,  denied  so  coveted  a  ptivileg^ 
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And  fts  the  Yanlt,  the  chamber,  the  many- 
atoried  lepnlehrp,  became  filled  with  corpses, 
IjiDg  in  regal  state,  or  at  least  in  undisturbed 
icposa  ;  so  did  there  seem  to  grow  more 
and  more  into  palpable  existence,  another 
world, — a  dark  and  shadowy  scene, — a  state 
of  '  dumb  forgetfnlness,'  to  which  affection 
attached  regard,  and  imagination  lent  the  less 
■obstantisl  attributes  of  life. 

This  sketch,  drawn  on  general  principles, 
fuidd  a  corresponding  reality  in  the  senti- 
ments  and  practices  of  the  Hebrews:  The 
care  which  Abraham  took  to  purchase,  for  a 
family  sepulchre,  the  field  in  Machpelah 
fOen.zxiii.  17),  both  iUnstrates  and  derives 
illustration  from  the  previous  remarks  (comp. 
Geo.  xxT.  0 ;  xzxv.  8.  Jndg.  ii.  0 ;  yiii.  82. 
ISam.zxv.  1.  1  Kings  xl.4d;  xiv.  31).  As 
so  many  natoral  feelings  thus  environed  the 
tomb,  so  to  remain  onburied  presented  to 
the  Hebrew  mind  a  revolting  spectacle. 
Thus  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was  threatened 
with  being  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture,  — 
*  Him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city, 
shall  tlie  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  in  the 
field,  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat '  (1  Kings 
xiv.  11 ;  comp.  zvi.  4 ;  xzi.  24.  Jer.  vii.  83 ; 
xvi.  4).  The  last  authority  speaks  of  the  dis- 
grace of  being  left  uiiinterred,  in  very  strong 
terras :  —  *  They  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor 
be  buried ;  they  shall  be  for  dung  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth'  (Jer.  viii.  2).  Indeed,  the 
immediate  consequences  of  such  exposure, 
in  a  climate  where  decomix>sition  procecas 
most  rapidly,  must  have  been  at  once  offen- 
sive and  painful  (Jer.  ix.  22;  xiv.  10 ;  xxv.  83). 
Hence  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  kmdness, 
and  an  office  of  filial  duty,  to  inter  the  de- 
ceased (Matt  TilL  22) ;  and  even  executed 
criminals  were  not  to  remain  unbnried  after 
sonsiet  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  put 
to  death  (DeuL  zxL  23 ;  comp.  Matt  xxvii. 
07,  Od).  According  to  the  Talmud,  there 
were  in  Jerusalem  two  places  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  persons  whose  lives  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  law. 

But  the  grave,  as  understood  in  these  times, 
must  not  be  eonfounded  with  the  Hebrew 
Sheohl,  rendered  sometimes  'grave,'  some- 
times '  pit,'  sometimes  *  hell.'  It  was  with  the 
Hebrews  the  place  of  the  departed  —  a  land 
of  darkness,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ; 
ret  Btin  of  realities,  where  the  shades  of  the 
deceased  lay  quietly  deposited  in  the  sides  of  a 
cave,  hevm  out  of  the  living  rock,  rather  than 
literally  interred.  Two  passages  in  Isaiah 
(t.  14 ;  xiT.  0 ),  throw  light  on  this  view. 
'  Hell  {Sheohl)  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure;  and 
their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their 
pomp,  and  he  that  rcjoiceth,  shall  descend 
into  it'  What  is  here  said  of  the  luxurious 
laraelltes  is,  in  the  other  passage  referred  to, 
•aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  —  <  Hell  from 
beneath  it  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at 
tbj  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee. 


all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  tlieir  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth ; '  —who  are  then  represented,  in 
the  finest  style  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  ad- 
dressing the  new-comer  —  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon —  and  taunting  him  with  having,  at 
length  become  like  themselves  (comp.  ver. 
18,  ID,  20). 

But  this  notion  respecting  the  unseen 
abode  of  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, gradually  expanded  into  the  idea  of 
anodier  state  of  actual  and  conscious  exis- 
tence ;  which  gave  rise,  before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  church,  the  idea 
that  the  same  body  would  rise  again,  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  practice  of  burial, 
and  effectually  secured  the  early  Christians 
frum  adopting  the  Pagan  custom  of  crema- 
tion. Thus  die  entire  series  of  influences 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  systems 
encouraged,  regarding  the  disposal  of  the 
dead,  worked  together  with  strong  natiural 
sentiments,  to  cause  interment  to  prevail  as 
the  almost  sole  practice;  —  a  practice  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  the  most 
respectful  and  sacred  associations.  Yet  an 
enlightened  regard  to  the  public  weal,  as 
well  as  to  feelings  as  delicate  as  they  are 
strong  and  deep,  seems  to  reqnire  that  our 
burial-places  should  be  removed  from  thickly 
crowded  towns,  to  the  privacy  and  repose  of 
the  country ;  and  that  such  aid  should  be 
afforded  as  would  enable  the  poor  to  biuy 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight  with  decency 
and  economy.  Burial  customs  have  much 
to  do  with  that  indirect  education  of  a  peo- 
ple, which  has  more  power  than  any  direct 
and  formal  instruction. 

The  earliest  mention  of  burning  the  dead 
found  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  case  of  Saul 
{cir,  105G,  A.C.),  whose  body,  mutilated  by 
the  Philistines,  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  burnt  with  those  of  his  three  sons,  in 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  end.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  this  case,  however,  show  that 
burning  was  not  customary.  *And  they 
took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days' 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  $eq,).  Accordingly,  the 
terror  of  a  calamity  is  set  forth  in  Amos 
vi.  10,  by  a  declaration  that  relatives,  in  order 
to  avoid  infection,  should,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  bum  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
plague. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  as  all  otiier  Eastern 
people,  placed  their  burial-grotmds  on  the 
outside  of  their  cities  (Dent.  xxi.  1,  seg. 
Isa.  xiv.  18.  Luke  vii.  12):  only  kings  (1 
Kings  ii.  10.  2  Kings  x.  .15)  and  prc^eta 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1;  xxviii.  8)  were  honoured 
with  interment  within  tlie  walls  of  tluir 
towns.    The  graves  wete  commoi^Xi  cww  «i 
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grotUis,  aiul  biiuily  pliioi':;,  invirutaU  i.y  iifos, 
mcli  ta  uartlunsi  were  with  a  truly  iiui'irul 
tiwte  piefvrrcd  (Gcii.  xxiii.  17;   xxxv.  H.    I 
flam.  zzii.  13.    2  Kili'ccs  xxi.  18,  '^<3.    .lolui 
ziz.   41  )•      Frequently   wvre   the    nrtilicii;! 
oonatructioiia  ezj^rcsaly  furniud  fur  the  pur- 
pose, ezcavatcd  or  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
and  provided  on  a  lur^e  scale  with  scrcral 
ehaiubcrs  (Isa.  xxii.  10.    '2  Sam.  xviii.  17. 
2  Ciiiou.  xvi.  14.   Mutt,  xxvii.  (iO ).    It  wus 
held  a  disgrace  for  persons  uf  di!>tiiu'tiun  to 
ba  baried  in  the  graves  or  c-Minnou  people 
(Jer,  xzvi.  23);  and  not  only  ]irinci-B    {l 
^inga  ix.  98.   ii  Chron.  xxxii.  3:J),  but  every 
goo4l  family  (Gun.  xxiii.  20.   Jud^'.  viii.  a2. 
2  Sam.  ii.  i\i.     1   Kiii.'ii  ziii.  22),  had   a 
burial  ground  of  their  uwu,  in  v.Iiich  those 
who  died  in  foreign  lands  nnturuliy  wished 
to  be  interred  (Gen.  xlvii.  2i);  1.  5.   2  Sam. 
zix.  37.     1  Kings  xiii.  2'.',  31),  or  at  least 
\o  be  laid  in  the  holy  ground  of  their  mother 
country,  and,  if  it  might  be,  beside,  their  re- 
laliTes  and  frieuda  (2  M:'.ce.  v.  10.    Joseph 
Autiq.  XX.  4.  3).     In  order  to  K^iaid  tonibd 
a|[aini=t  tlie  flesh- devouring  jaekul,  thi  y  were 
closed  with  d<iord,  or  great  btoncb  wen>  pl/.ecd 
up  against  them  (Matt.  xwii.  nO;  xwiii.  2). 
Aiany  tonibd  are  yet  found  with  rcmaii.s  of 
doors,  or  evidences  of  having   had   dMurs. 
In  the  month  of  March,  after  the  latter  r.iin 
and  winter  had  done  its  wor^t  to  deface  tliem, 
tombs,  especially  huch  tui  weie  likely  to  he 
mistaken    for    other   buildings,   wor.}   cus 
tomarily  wliit<  wa^jhed,  in  ord(>r  to  pnveut 
any  of  the  cmwda  who  would  then  shortly 
be  passing  on  up  to  the  capital  to  the  pnss- 
oyer,  from  contracting  dehh'inent  by  touch- 
ing them  (Numb.  xix.  lU.     Joseph.  Aiiti*]. 
3(TiiL  2,  3).     Graves,  tm  may  l>e  learnt  from 
their  remains,  were  of  two  kiutU :  —  1  hey 
were  smik  vt  rticidiy  in  the  earth,  or  they 
were  hewn  out  horizoiitully  in  the  Fide  of 
the  rock :  the  latter  oficu  had  k<  v.  ral  cham- 
bers,  in   the    sides   of  which    v.^io  niches 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.     Tlie  some 
feelings  iliat  urged  men  to  take  mi'.\iis  f«.r 
keeping  their  deccas»Ml  friends  l;-.)Ui  corrup- 
liou,  would  make  them  desiic  to  }•;  >^erv<> 
their  individuality;  and  so,  i:i  or<l*.;  :o  pre- 
vent them  frombi  iugmingU'i  witii  e.<:ijm(;ii 
dust,  they,  iu  veiy  early  h^c.:,  cun>ln;ct(d 
tomba,  originally  of  rough    uahivvi    ht:*iie 
(Job  xxi.  32),  but  afterw\Li.l.>  i.i  liic  form 
ojT  splendid  mAusoleums,  awJi   ;  >'.ii:.i:;i]ts 
where  each  person  might  lie  in  hi-  ow  ii  pla-*.-, 
v^odispnted  in  lii^  posse<i''ioii,  inul  v.iih  i:  • 
danger   of    being  ironf.nuuKJ    v,;;ii    oth'-.  i 
(2  Sam.  xviiL  Iti.    i  Mace.  xiii.  X!/,  seq.    Jo- 
seph. Anti^.  \iL  10.  3  ;  XX.  4.  3).     Violenc:- 
done  to  the  sanctity  of  a  loiiib,  in  ordor  to 
phinder  the  dead  (;f  their  oruam.;nts  or  tljeir 
arms,  oj;  to  insult  tliem  by  scattering  their 
bones,  was  justly  held  a  shocking  outra.'^e 
(Ezek.xxxii.2^.  Jer.viii.  1).  It  was,  however, 
JBOi  unusual  among  the  aurieuts  for  bones 
io  be  taken  from  graves  to  be  employed  iu 


mn;;I(al  arts:  to  this  practice  I?:iiali  has 
been  thou.^dit  to  allude  (Ixv.  4) ;  if,  rather, 
he  docs  n:>t  refer  to  u  custom  prevident  among 
the  hcatjitm,  of  offering  oblations  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  appease  tin  m, 
and  procure  their  favour ;  or  to  some  5]>ecies 
of  necromancy,  which,  for  its  effect,  required 
the  silence  and  secrecy  of  night  Grave? 
have  always  been  the  chosen  resort  of  those 
who  dealt  in  black  arts,  —  as  affording  tliem 
special  means  of  working  on  tlie  better 
and  btronger  feelingi^  of  dieir  dupes,  and 
bringing  the  imagination  vividly  kiudlcil  to 
aid  their  unhallowed  purposes.  In  the 
periods  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  special 
care  was  paid  to  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
which  were  re-ediQed  and  adorned  (Matt, 
xxiii.  29). 

Of  all  men,  the  Egyptians,  the  next  neigh- 
Itours  to  Palestine,  raised  the  most  majestic 
mauiioleums.  Their  erections  for  tlie  dead 
smiiassed  in  splendour  those  which  they 
built  for  the  living.  Man  after  death  seemeil 
more  houonrable  or  more  venerable  in  their 
eyes,  than  when  nlive  with  all  tlie  energies 
active  that  God  had  given  him.  Hence 
those  stupendous  stractures,  the  pyramids, 
whose  very  magnitude  is  dwarfed  for  want 
of  objects  at  hand  large  enough  for  suitable 
comparison.  If  the  arcliitcctiiral  history  of 
Lg>'pt  did  iu)t  tend  to  show  that  the  pyramids 
were  tombs,  tlie  discovery  in  the  largest  of 
those  at  Gizeh  of  a  sarcophagus,  which 
must  have  been  placed  iu  the  apartmeut  it 
now  occupies  before  tlio  completion  of  the 
editiee,  sullircs  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 
From  the  top  of  the  third  pyramid,  the  spec- 
tator looks  down  on  a  great  extent  of  couu 
try,  tirotcLing  north  and  bouth  along  the 
edge  of  the  dc&eil,  which  is  covered  witli 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments.  They  are 
said  to  extend  soutliward  as  far  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Dashour,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
This  wasthebur,«  ing-grouud  of  old  Memphis, 
who:  0  tombs  have  survived  the  ravages  of 
tiiirty  centuries.  They  arc  of  various  forwi 
and  constructions.  Some  are  simple  apart- 
iiicnta,  excavated  in  tlic  solid  rock.  Others 
consist  of  deep  pits  or  wells  sunk  in  tbe 
mountain.  They  vary  in  size  from  twenty  to 
live  or  six  feet  square.  Still  more  surprising 
is  iLe  Thcban  cemetery,  some  of  whoae  mouu- 
richtt  are  probably  mors  ancient  than  its 
oldest  temples.  We  refer  to  the  excavations 
tJon;;  the  base  of  tlic  mountain  which  bounds 
'Ihelx's  on  the  west  and  noith-west,  though 
il:  y  are  not  conliued  to  the  mountain,  but 
are  found  in  vast  numbers  oa  tlio  brow  of 
the  lower  rock,  whitli  rises  in  extensive 
mas&es.  Xjresenting  tlie  appearance  of  long 
p.^riK'Uiiieiilar  wiiHh.  These  cliffs  afforded 
a  fnv<Htrable  opportunity  for  excavatieusr 
and  iluy  were  all  converted  into  vast  and 
deep  rec..>]>tac]es  for  the  dead.  The  totiibri 
are  entered  by  small  doors,  which  form  l^Dg 
I'.ivs  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  tlieix  appiur* 
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anre  not  luilike  a  tier  of  wiiulowa,  or  ibc 
«lt:ors  ttiat  open  on  the  loiij  corriilors  of  a 
monastery.  The  rpsciublaiiC'?  is  increased 
by  imxneuse  piazza?  excaviiled  in  front  ct 
these  linos  of  tombfi,  nud  supported  by  single 
or  double  rows  of  pillars.  More  than  lifty 
of  these  entrances  into  as  many  cavenis 
mnning  far  into  the  mass  of  rock,  arc  seen 
in  m  repilnr  series,  llicy  form  an  imposing 
spectacle,  and,  when  considered  in  reference 
to  their  object,  a  solemn  and  affecting  one. 
A  large  5i]n:irc  apartment  occnpies  the  front, 
from  which  a  pa.«&iage  raus  into  the  rock  to 
the  distance  of  hnndreds  of  feet,  in  which 
pits  and  niches  were  cut  to  receive  the  dead 
bodies  great  nnmben  of  which  are  still 
fonnd  there.  One  tomb  is  mentioned,  of 
Tast  dimensions,  and  running  out  into  a 
nnmbirroflong  (apparently)  irregular  apart- 
ments, the  chambers  and  passages  of  which 
are  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length. 
It  contahis  sculpture,  and  a  profusion  of 
painting, mostly  dim  and  partially  obliterated, 
but  occasionally  very  entire  and  vivid.  It  is 
cut  in  limestone  rock  of  exquisite  whiteness, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  bnn'iug-phicc  of 
the  family  of  some  Egyptian  grandee.  Thebes 
also  offers  among  its  wonders  *  the  tomb^ 
of  the  kings.'  lliese  are  excavated  in  the 
northern  side  of  a  ragged  and  picturesque, 
but  gloomy  mountain,  perhaps  five  hundred 
fc^t  high.  The  dccIiVity  next  the  town  is 
opf^npied  with  private  tombs.  The  kings, 
obedient  to  the  instinct  of  royalty,  withdrew 
fr'nn  the  haunts  of  the  plebeian  dead,  and 
hollowed  out  the  sanctuaries  to  which  they 
chose  to  entrust  their  ashes  and  posthumous 
di  .•niiT,  on  the  opposite'  side  of  tlie  mountain. 
Tl:  •  valley  in  which  they  lie  is  enclosed  on 
nil  sitlfr:!.  Not  a  shrub,  or  blade  of  gra>:v, 
rnlivens  the  scene;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
sa!cc  cheerless  sterility  recommended  this 
plo<imy  «i;ot  to  the  nionarch<<,  who,  three 
i!i<m:-<and  years  ago,  choice  it  for  their  resting 
pli;ce.  The  tombs  ere  entered  by  a  simple 
d'<or-way,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  by  about 
<i:i  wide.  No  exterior  orni^meut  preprirea 
the  s-prctAtor  for  tlio  splcndonr  that  is  to 
1  nr:-t  ujMU  him  within.  A  long  passage  or 
«-  rridor,  about  twelve  feet  hiph  and  ton  wido, 
ii  cxcavatt'd  into  the  mountain;  doscendii!<( 
1  y  MicceL^-tive  staircases  or  gentle  slopes,  to 
various  dtp'hs  below  the  l<.*\cl  of  the  cn- 
:rjuce.  In  some  of  the  tcn:b  ^  there  are  small 
Lij umbers  on  each  side  of  tlie  corridor,  be- 
ginning near  the  entrance;  and  in  nil  of 
tiicm,  this  passage  leads  to  a  surrp.-..J'.:!i 
of  apartments,  variously  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintmg.  "Seax  their  ti>nnin.i- 
li-in  Ia  a  room  of  superior  size  and  cb'gance, 
i; :  lofty  roof  vanlted  and  richly  ornamented. 
Ill  thf!  centre  of  this  apartment  was  die 
nias»ive  sarcophagns,  wiiirh  received  pro- 
bably the  head  of  a  r.  yul  race,  while  the 
mombers  of  his  family  were  deposited  in 
other  pitr'f  ct  Ih©  hTirri*  tomb.     Thrt  wJmHi 


bcara  tlio  nunie  of  Belzoni,  because  opened 
by  him,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This  ex* 
cavation  nms  three  hundred  and  tw^^nty  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Its  chief 
apartment  is  ninety  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  surface;  the  descent  being  made  by  three 
easy  fli;]^hts  of  stairs.  The  sides  and  ceiling 
of  this  loug  corridor  arc  covered  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Far  in  tlie  interior, 
Belzoni's  sagacity  rnablcd  him  to  lay  open 
a  suite  of  mngniliccnt  apartments,  adorned 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  as  fresh  and 
perfect  as  at  the  moment  when  the  artist  had 
completed  his  labours.  The  figiues  are  ct 
gods  and  goddesses,  serpents,  und  proces- 
sions. One  large  chamber  is  left  tmfinished, 
cud  the  figures  with  which  its  walls  were 
adorned  ore  in  rough  outline.  They  are 
drawn  in  red  lines,  while  alterations  and 
corrcctii.-ns  appear  in  black.  The  spectator 
is  reminded  of  cartoons.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  are  several  very  curious  proces- 
sions of  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
immenso  serin-uts.  They  are  followed  by 
four  groups  of  men,  four  in  each,  being 
costumed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and 
with  fe:ilnres  widely  different  from  each 
other.  Tlieye  groups  have  been  variously 
conjcctnred  to  represent  the  nations  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  king  who  occu- 
pied this  tomb,  or  which  acknowledged  his 
dominion ;  <ir  to  be  representatives  of  the 
different  races  of  mankind ;  or,  finally,  as 
persons  employed  in  a  religious  procession. 
The  first  group  are  white,  the  second  red, 
the  third  Mack,  and  the  fourth  again  white. 
If  captive?,  they  were  captive  kings,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  bearing  and  habili- 
ments. The  chamber  or  hall  where  the 
royrtl  sarcophagus  was  deposited,  is  thirty- 
three  feet  long^  liy  twentj'-seven  and  a  half 
wide,  vaulted,  and  highly  ornamented  with 
various  painted  figures.  The  sarcophagus, 
which  i^i  of  jd-ibostcr,  and  of  beantiful  form 
ond  workmnnship,  was  homo  away  as  a 
trophy  liy  Belzoni.  The  paintings  in  this 
tomb  look  nlmo:U  like  a  work  of  yestenlHy. 
So  far  as  colouring  is  concerned,  tlie  most 
skilful  modern  artist  would  despair  of  pro- 
ducing any  thincf  more  perfect  and  effective. 
The  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  in 
general  lay  open  the  whole  routine  of  Egyp- 
tian life,  from  the  most  august  ceremonies 
of  the  temple,  down  to  the  vulgar  manipula- 
ti.Jii  of  the  kitchen. 

J!i  till!  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east 
of  .Icrusalem,  are  some  inten-sting  sepnl- 
cliral  remains ;  which,  were  tlieir  claims  to 
antiquity  cMtablished,  would  carry  ns  back 
to  very  rarly  j  'r'<ls  in  Hebrew  history,  but 
which  must  be  dntcil  at  periods  prior  to  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament.  One  of  them, 
the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  has  probably  given 
its  name  to  this  valley.  Other  names,  Ab- 
Mdom,  St.  Janie>,  Zechariali,  have  been  ts- 
.«;jrn  -d  to  nior.'vuentH  w\(\.  \oi\x\V*  ^»H3«\^\ 
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iuto  tlie  motmtaiu-diff.  Close  in  tlie  rear 
of  tlie  tomb  of  ZecliAriah,  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  is  tlie  modem  .Icwibh  cemetery,  iivliich 
is  very  extensive,  'iho  monuments  etmsist 
merely  of  Mocks  of  limestone,  of  sufficient 
length  and  breadth  to  cover  the  grave; 
rouglily  hewn,  and  Ci)vered  witii  Hebrew 
inscriptions.  The  J.ws  here  bury  their 
dead  in  the  night.  A  strong  desire  to  be 
interred  in  tliis  f:pot  along  with  their  an- 
cient kings  and  prophets,  and  hard  by  tlio 
holy  place  of  their  fathers,  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jitvs  who  for:>uko  the  countries 
where  they  resided,  in  <»nicr  to  lay  their  bones 
in  this  sacred  ground.  These  ])erson3  linger 
about  the  monuments  belie\id  t')  contain 
the  ashes  of  their  illuhtri<.>iis  anee.  tor.-,  and 
may  be  seen  gazing  on  the  ancient  stones  of 
tlie  temple,  or  reading  the  law  in  their  syna- 
gogue on  Mount  Zion ;  or  lamenting,  in  ilic 
corner  named  their  *  place  of  wailing,'  over 

*  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  delay  of  tlie 
Messiah's  advent.*  The  steep  cliff  also  in 
tbo  rear  of  Aceldama  is  occupied  with  a 
multitude  of  ancient  tombs.  They  are  simple 
chambers,  excavated  in  tlie  face  of  the  rock, 
and  entered  by  low  doors,  seldom  more  than 
four  feet  in  height.  In  some  of  them  are 
two  side  chambers  for  the  reception  of  sar- 
cophagi ;  and  a  few  contain  a  third  recep- 
tacle in  the  rear.  In  other  tombs  there  is 
only  a  single  chamber,  and  sometimes  there 
is  no  chamber  at  all,  but  only  a  deep  niche 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  receptacles 
excavated  in  two  or  three  of  its  sides.  The 
great  extent  of  cliff  developed  along  tlie 
side  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  valley 
of  llinnom,  afforded  ample  facilities  for  the 
excavation  of  tombs ;  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly more  numerous,  as  well  as  in  better 
preservation,  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem.  A  great  many,  how- 
ever, exist  north  and  east  of  the  city.  A 
liltlo  oast  of  the  modem  Hebrew  cemetery,  on 
Mount  Zion,  there  is  a  cluster  of  excavations 
or  caves,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
lionie  of  *thc  Tombs  of  the  Prophets.'  The 
site  has  the  ajiiKurance  of  having  once  been 
a  quarry.  More  than  half  a  mile  north  of  tlie 
city  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  monu- 
ments near  Jerusalem.     It  is  usually  termed 

*  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  I{aumer.  llobinson 
holds  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Helena, 
4neen  of  Adiabene.  This  royal  cemeterj* 
reminded  Robinson  of  some  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  also  it  resembles 
in  its  workmanship,  but  not  in  the  extent  of 
its  excavations.  In  its  elegant  portal  and 
delicate  sculpture,  it  may  well  bear  compari- 
son with  the  sepulchres  of  Petra.  It  is  not 
the  only  monument  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  though  it  is  the  best  preser>'ed. 
It  23  hewn  out  of  solid  limestone,  from  a 

Jsj^e  Bunk  area,  the  whole  work  being  below 
ite  Bivrface  of  the  earth.     It  therefore  cot- 


responds  uo  little  with  the  ideas  mbove  de 
Teloped  as  entertained  by  the  Hebrews,  tnd 
specially  expressed  by  Isaiah,  touching  the 
Sheohl  or  Hades,  to  wliich  feeling,  aided  by 
imagination,  gave  a  sort  of  life  in  death. 
Four  large  apartments  have  been  discovered, 
a  vestibule  to  which  is  fonne<l  by  a  spacious 
and  splendid  portico.  Of  these  four,  three 
have  in  tlielr  sides  recesses  or  niches  to  re- 
ceive tlie  dead :  one  of  them,  as  if  to  bring 
tlie  abode  of  the  dead  nearer  to  '  the  form  ami 
pressure'  of  actual  life, has  alow  platform  or 
divan  runiiiug  along  its  sides.  The  frag- 
ments of  sarcophagi  which  ore  plentifidly 
scattered  through  these  vaults,  are  worihy  of 
special  admiration.  They  ore  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  and  tasteAil  ornaments, 
exquisitely  car\f;(L  Clusters  of  grapes  Land- 
ing amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  viuv, 
and  full  bending  garlands  of  flowers,  cover 
the  lids,  and  hang  in  festoons  down  the  sides, 
of  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art. 
The  ornaments  appear  quite  fresh  and  per- 
fect, liaving  been  protected  by  seclasion  and 
darkness.  The  details  into  which  we  have 
entered,  will  have  prepared  the  reader's  mind 
for  the  probable  inference  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  the  custom  of  fonniiig  extensive 
repositories  for  the  dead  in  the  bosom  of 
rocks  from  ancient  Egypt,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by 
the  geological  formation  of  the  coimtiy, 
especially  in  and  around  the  capital,  as 
affording  either  natural  caverns  or  facilities 
for  the  formation  of  artificial  caves,  which 
should  resist  the  wear  of  centuries,  and  pre- 
serve the  departed  through  many  generations. 

Special  regard  was  manifested  by  the 
Egyptians  towards  their  dead.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  by  embalming  and  invest- 
ing with  rolls  of  cloth,  &c.  to  preserve  the 
dead  body  from  decay.  Religions  considera- 
tions prompted  this  pious  care ;  but  domestic 
love  was  not  without  its  weight.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  case,  in  which  the  body  lay 
shrouded,  presented,  under  tlie  aid  of  paint- 
ing, an  exact  likeness  of  the  deceased;  so  that, 
as  the  sarcophagus  was  frequently  retained 
within  the  home,  children  and  friends  were 
presented  with  a  perpetual  memento,  which 
was  likely  to  occasion  usefid  as  well  as  FubiT 
reflections,  combined  occasionally  with  pleas- 
ing reminiscences.  How  effectual  were  the 
means  taken  for  the  preservation  of  a  corpse 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  aceouut 
of  the  unrolling  of  a  female  mummy :  — 

'As  we  wished  to  know  how  it  had  been 
embalmed  and  swathed,  we  took  off  the 
outer  covering,  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  part,  the  opening  of  which  had  been 
laced  in  front.  With  much  care  we  removed 
a  great  number  (»f  bandages,  which  passed 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  the  thighs,  the  body, 
arms  and  head ;  and  after  this,  we  begin  to 
distinguish  more  cleoily  the  forms  of  tue 
ex\Texcv\V\«%^  \\ve  head,  feet  tnd  hands,  whul 
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the  shape  of  die  bosom  and  bo<l/  were  still 
bat  faintlj  seen.  As  we  came  nearer  tlie 
skin,  the  bandages  were  broader,  and  the  ex- 
tremities became  more  distinct.  At  last,  wo 
conld  clearly  distinguish  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes. 
Finally,  we  came  to  a  kind  of  envelope 
which  coTcreil  every  port,  so  that  we  tuok 
off  in  a  single  piece  the  port  which  covered 
the  higher  division  of  the  face,  aud  which 
preserved  perfectly  tlie  form  of  the  project- 
ing features.  The  other  parts  were  more 
coTered  in  proportion ;  but  those  where  the 
embalmer  had  been  skilftU  enough  to  fill  up 
die  form,  showed  us  nothing  but  black  and 
(by  members.  The  shape  and  the  colour  of 
the  naOs,  which  were  expressed  on  the  enve- 
lope, disappeared.  Yet  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  though  dried,  retained  dieir  natural 
form.  The  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouUi,  were 
so  well  preserved,  diat  one  could  easily  recog- 
nise the  expression  of  countenance  which 
they  must  have  produced.  The  hair  was 
quite  black,  without  any  mixture  of  white 
hair,  though  the  person  appeared  to  have 
been  old  at  the  time  of  death.  All  tliat  we 
could  observe  was,  that  it  was  a  little  red 
near  the  roots.  The  hair  was  well  fixed, 
long,  and  divided  into  plaits,  fastened  up  on 
the  head  rather  carelessly,  which  makes  me 
infer  that  at  that  time  the  women  let  their 
hair  fall  down  along  their  back  in  numerous 
tresses.  The  eyelids,  lashe;*,  and  eyebrows, 
were  still  in  their  natural  state.  The  eyes 
only  appeared  to  be  slightly  injured,  because 
they  were  dried,  and  the  pupil  had  shnmk 
in  a  little.  The  nose  was  pretty  nearly  in 
its  natoral  state,  very  regidarly  formed  and 
very  beanUfhL  The  tongue  was  dry,  and 
like  a  pieee  of  parchment.  The  lips  were 
diin,  and  the  mouth  small.  The  teeth  ap- 
peared to  be  worn  out  through  old  age,  and 
to  have  lost  dicir  sharpness ;  but  they  were 
hll  there,  and  seemed  not  to  have  been 
decayed.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  very 
g(K»d  teeth,  which  they  keep  to  the  most 
ndvaneed  age.  The  head  of  this  mummy 
presented,  in  general,  a  tolerably  regnltir  ovnl. 
The  body  had  been  opened  on  die  left  side 
of  the  atomach,  in  order  to  get  at  the  en- 
trails, and  to  introduce  the  aromatic  sub- 
stances ;  and  we  drew  out  enough  to  satisfy 
oonelvea  that  these  were  resinous  materials. 
This  female  mummy  had  the  arms  and  hands 
^ziendcd,  and  placed  along  die  body ;  while 
a  male  mnmmy,  which  we  examine<1,  had 
the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast, — facts  which 
wa  observed  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in 
die  male  and  female  mummies.'  (*  Lib.  of 
Entertain.  Knowledge*  Egypt  Antiq.'  vol.  ii. 

In  very  remote  times,  embalming  was,  we 
know,  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Jacob 
and  Joseph  were  both  embalmed.  Nor  was 
dM  pnciice  pecnliar  to  Egypt.      It  was 


practised  among  many  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  is  in  us.*  ninon^  some  people 
even  at  the  present  duy.     In  Now  ZiiiIanH. 
the  heads  of  Hiief  men  nre  embalmed  with 
great   skill.      Natural    foiling  requires  thsit 
every  possible  care  should  be  taken  of  iln» 
body  of  a  departed  friend.     This  will  be  felt 
the  more  vividly,  the  less  prominent  in  tbo 
mind  is  the  hope  or  the  life  of  aaollxer,  a 
spirituiil  Olid  deathless  state   of  existence. 
Aud  the  warm  domestic  aflections  and  lastinj? 
attachments  of  the  Hebrew   nation    would 
inevitably  lead  them  to  ascribe  special  im- 
portance to  the  riles  of  sepulture,  and  to  th'i 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  their  dead. 
We  are  not,  however,  acquainted  in  detail 
with  the  manneriu  which  the  ancient  Israelites 
prepared  their  dead  for  burial;  though  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  such  a  matter  their 
residence  in  Egypt  should  have  funii&hed 
them  with  no  example  to  follow.     In  the 
earliest  age,  when  simple  manners  and  th(^ 
dictates  of  nature  prevailed,  the  dead  wen; 
consigned  to  their  rocky  bed  by  die  hands  of 
near  relatives,  such  as  fathers,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers (Gen.  XXV.  0 ;  xxxv.  29.  Judg.  xvi.  31 ). 
Professional  grave-diggers  were   unknown. 
Interment  was  a  duty  of  love,  performed  by 
die  pious  hands  of  children  or  pupils  ( 1  Kings 
xiii.   80.     Mark   vi.   20).      In   degenerate 
periods,  the  needful  care  was  bestowed  by 
strangers ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  something 
shocking  that  a  corpse  should  be  conveyed 
to  its  resting  place  by  the  next  of  kin  (Amos 
vi.  10).     Closing  the  eyes  of  the  departed, 
the  kiss  of  farewell,  were  deeds  prompted  by 
nature,  and  performed  with  a  gushing  heart 
by   sons   or  parents   (Oen.  xlvi.  4;   1.1). 
Shortly  after  the  last  breath,  the  body  was 
washed  (Acts  ix.  37),  then  wrapped  in  a 
clean  linen  clodi  (Matt  xxvii.  59.  Mark  xv. 
4({.    Luke  xxtii.  53)  ;  or  all  the  limbs  were, 
somewhat  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  bound 
round  with  bandages,  and  the  head  and  face 
euvelopod  in  a  covering  or  veil  (John  xi. 
44) ;  between  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the   rich   or  the   beloved,   aromatic  herbs, 
fitted  to  preserve  die  body  and  tiike  away 
its   ofTensiveness,  were  profusely   bestowed 
(J«»hu  xix.  39,  srq.;  comp.  xii.  1,  7).     In  the 
public  funerals  of  princes,  splendid  grave- 
clothes  were  worn,  and  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  odoriferous  herbs  were  employed 
(Joseph.   Antiq.   xvii.   8,   3.    Jewish  War, 
i.   33.  9).     The   speedy   interment  of  the 
body,  which  wai  customary  at  least  among 
the    later  Jews,  was  necessitated    by   the 
luMit   of  the  climate  (Acts  v.  0,  10),  and 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  ot 
that  ritual  defilement  which  ensued  from 
touching  a  dead  body  (Numb.  xix.  ll»  seq.). 
Generally,  die  interment  took  place  before 
sunset  of  the  day  of  the  decease.     The  body 
was  carried  to  burial  in  a  coffin,  generally 
left  open  (Luke  vii.  14,  see  the  mar^ui^^ 
which  was  placed  on  aVvct  V?i^ittL.m.^M\j^ 
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bearen  {Uikc  vii.  U.  Acts  v.  G,  10),  aud  at- 
ttnded  by  relatives  and  friends  (Luke  vii.  12) 
idUi  load  weeping  and  lamcntatious  (2  Sam. 
iL  83.  1  Bam.  xxv.  1 ) .  But  before  •  the  house 
of  mooming'  (Jer.  xvi.  5)  was  left,  wailing 
WEI  made  under  the  aid  of  tlie  sorrowful  uoites 
of  the  plaintive  flute,  and  of  women  express- 
ly hired  for  the  purpose  (Matt  ix.  23.  Jer. 
ix.  17.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  When  the 
interment  had  taken  place,  a  feast  ensued, 
oooasionad  in  part  by  the  need  of  ref^sh- 
ment,  etpecially  in  the  case  of  relatives  who 
hid  oome  from  a  distance,  and  by  a  not  un- 
beeoming  desire  to  obtain  some  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  grief  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.  Jer. 
xvL  5,  7.  Hob.  ix.  4.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23). 
The  narrative  connected  with  the  raising  of 
LaiaruB  affords  interesting  notices  regard- 
ing burial  observances  in  the  age  of  our 
Lord.  Martha's  remark,  that  her  brother 
hsring  been  dead  four  days  would  be  in- 
tolerably offensive,  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  country  than  it  is  of  herself  (John  xi. 
89).  Lazarus  coming  forth  *  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-dothes,  and  his  face 
bound  about  with  a  napkin'  (the  iaUd  or 
▼eil  used  in  worship),  presents  an  object  en- 
tirely conformable  wiUi  what  the  usuid  band- 
aging of  a  corpse  would  produce. 

We  here  also  find  the  customary  visits  of 
eondolenoe  (xi.  19),  and  friends  go  to  the 
griTe  to  weep  (81,  comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  16). 
The  grief  at  die  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  gene- 
ral : — Mary  wept,  the  attendaui  friends  wept, 
and  Jesus  himself  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
troubled  (33).  The  whole  scene  is  as  emi- 
nently oriental  as  it  is  graphically  true. 

Going  to  the  grave,  and  weeping  there,  is 
common  in  Persia  both  among  tlic  Moham- 
medans and  the  Christians.  The  great 
cemeteries  around  the  city  of  Oroomiah  are 
thronged  on  some  festival  days,  and  more 
or  less  on  other  occasions,  and  present  affect- 
ing seenes  not  less  in  the  thoughtless  levity  of 
the  mass,  than  the  dolorous  lamentations  of 
the  few.  *I  have*  (Perkins's  Residence  in 
Persia,  406)  « frequently  observed  a  circle  of 
women  sitting  on  tlie  ground  around  a  grave, 
in  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  wailing  most  pite- 
ously  over  the  dust  of  a  departed  friend.' 

In  Jer.  xvi.  4  (comp.  xlviii.  35 — 38),  we 
learn  many  particulars  respecting  burial :  — 
It  was  accounted  a  calamity  to  die  a  grievous 
death,  —  not  to  be  lamented,  —  not  to  be 
buried,  but  to  lie  as  dung  upon  tlie  face  of 
the  earth ;  the  carcase,  meat  for  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  tlie  earth. 
From  the  same  place  it  also  appears  that 
it  was  customary  to  carry  tlie  mourning  so 
far,  that  the  mourners  cut  themselves  for 
the  dead,  and  made  themselves  bald  for 
them ;  also  '  tore  themselves  in  mourning, 
to  comfort  them  for  the  dead,'  and  'gave 
them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for 
their  father  or  their  mother'  (6,  7).  The 
^giWMi  gad  sore  Jamentation '  made  for  seven 


days  (Gen.  1.  10,  11;,  on  ccra&ion  of  iait 
interment  of  Jacob,  has  its  parallel  in  u,t 
Celtic  coronach,  and  other  funeral  wailings, 
and  corresponded  with  those  for  Thammuz 
or  Osiris.  The  hair,  too,  was  plucked  out 
on  tliese  melancholy  occasions,  both  among 
the  Hebrews  and  o'dier  people.  It  was  also 
defiled  with  dust  Laertes,  in  the  Odyssey, 
throws  dust  on  his  head  at  the  supposed 
death  of  Ulysses.  Great  was  the  extent  of 
self-mutilation  which  prevailed  among  the 
Canaanites,  as  it  still  is  among  the  Hin- 
doos (Jer.  x\i.  6,  7  j  xlvii  5).  The  fcaaM 
celebrated  on  these  melancholy  occasioa« 
were  common  to  the  ancestors  of  Uie  Jewii, 
and  many  other  nations,  llosca  (iz«  4j 
^speaks  of  'the  bread  of  mourners.*  In 
'Homer  these  funeral  festivals  occur,  a*^iin- 
panied  with  games  and  human  sacn'Ccea. 
At  the  funeral  of  Hector,  there  took  nlace  a 
regular  ceremony,  which  bears  in  mai^t  porta 
an  analogy  to  the  Jewish.  The  cirenmam- 
bulation  of  the  tomb,  in  token  of  reverence, 
was  vciy  early  practised.  The  pages  of  San- 
scrit literature  abound  with  descriptions  of 
it.  Hyde  has  shown  that  it  was  practised 
by  the  ancient  Persians.  The  Rabbinical 
writings  have  many  traces  of  it ;  and  Bnx* 
torf  asserts  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  xtxj 
early  rites  of  the  Ilebrewa. 

^ong  modem  Jews,  a  sick  person  likely  to 
die,  humbly  confesses  his  sins,  gives  alms, 
and  puts  up  prayers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
divine  mercy.  The  moment  he  bos  breathed 
his  last,  a  friend  makes  a  slight  rent  in  his 
garment,  as  an  indication  that  life  is  over. 
As  soon  as  his  eyes  have  been  closed,  they 
put  him  into  a  shroud,  turn  his  thumb  into 
his  hand,  and  bind  it  with  one  of  the  strings 
of  the  taled  or  veil  for  the  head,  worn  in  the 
synagogue,  and  worn  also  in  the  tomb.  The 
hand  with  the  thumb  introverted,  represents 
one  of  the  peculiar  names  of  God.  The 
body  is  thoroughly  washed ;  sometimes  the 
head  is  anointed.  When  placed  in  the  cof- 
fin, ten  relations  of  the  deceased  walk  seven 
times  round  the  body,  offering  prayers  on 
behalf  of  his  houI.  Mourning  for  the  dead 
is  a  long  and  painful,  sometimes  also  a 
distressing  ceremony.  The  food  of  mourn- 
ers may  well  be  termed  *  bread  of  affliotion.' 
They  cat  fiiuiug  on  the  floor  without  ahoes. 
Three  entire  days  are  devoted  to  constant 
wailing.  Seven  days  of  sorrow  ensue. 
Moniiug  and  evening  friends  oome  to  pray, 
and  condole  witli  the  bereaved.  At  the  end 
of  these  days,  the  latter  repair  to  the  ayaa- 
gogiie,  light  lamps,  and  give  alma  in  the 
name  of  tfte  deceased.  Thirty  days,  however, 
pass  before  mourners  are  allowed  to  ahaTe, 
use  the  bath,  or  resume  their  ordinary  vaat* 
ments.  In  order  to  keep  alive  the  memoiy 
of  a  departed  friend,  some  resort  to  hil 
tomb,  *  to  weep  there,'  and  to  pray,  and  ob- 
6cr\-e  p.n  annual  commemoration  of  the  day 
of  his  dcf^oasc.   The  dead  are  bwied  aa  boob 
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as  ihe  ntec9S9rj  preparutiuus  allow.  Kvery 
mre  it  taken  to  inter  tlieni  with  decency ; 
and  sepulolires  and  tombs  are  held  in  great 
revpeet. 

Dr.  Olin  gives  an  account  of  two  funeral 
processions  which  he  saw  near  Alexandria. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  little  child.  U  he 
>:o:Iy,  in  this  instance,  was  deposited  in  a 
basket,  and  carried  upon  the  shoulder  by 
a  man  who  preceded  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. A  nnmber  of  persons,  perhaps  a 
dozen  men  and  women,  followed  in  rather  a 
disorderly  manner,  looking  about  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  but  chanting  in  mournful 
{strains.  The  other  fUneral  was  much  more 
nnmeronsly  attended.  The  body,  which  was 
til  a  of  an  adult  person,  was  carried  by  four 
b.rArers  upon  a  bier.  There  was  no  coffin, 
none  being  now  used  in  burying  the  dead  in 
Lgvpt;  instead  of  which,  tbe  corpse  was 
dressed  in  gniTe-clothes,  and  covered  with  a 
\jkTie  shawl.  It  was  borne  with  tlie  head 
foremost.  A  number  of  shabby-looking  men 
went  before  the  bier  in  a  sort  of  strii^rgliiig 
procession,  chanting  as  they  advanced.  It 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  women,  who  were  veiled  and  clothed 
in  white.  Their  dress  and  whole  appearance 
w«re  poor  and  mean,  leaving  one  to  conclude 
that  the  profession  of  mourner,  to  which  they 
belonged,  is  not  lucrative.  They  sang  a 
dirge  in  very  melancholy  and  piercing  tones, 
and  their  attitudes  and  gesticulations  were 
those  of  vehement  and  overpowering  grief. 
They  tore  their  loose  disordered  hair,  and 
smote  iheir  breasts,  with  frantic  violence; 
•areftally  avoiding,  however,  the  infliction  of 
serious  ii^inry,  by  staying  their  convulsive 
hands  before  diey  quite  reached  the  head  or 
bosom.  The  rending  of  the  garments  was 
done  with  simnar  violence,  but  with  the 
same  harmless  results.  A  number  of  them 
caiiied  In  their  hands  blue  handkerchiefs  or 


i-lripcs  lu  cloth,  which  they  alternately 
stretched  across  the  shoulders  or  back  of 
the  neck,  and  then  raised  witli  both  hands 
high  above  the  bead,  jerkiufj  them  with  much 
apparent  violence,  though  the  worthless  rags 
resisted  their  efibrts,  and  received  no  damage. 
These  funeral  trains  were  going  from  the 
mosque,  where  religious  ceremonies  had  b.^cn 
performed,  to  the  cemcteiy  outside  of  the 
city. 

BUIINISHED,  found  in  Ezek.  i.  7,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  rendering  of  tlie  same  Hebrew 
word  (from  the  root  Kal  or  Cc/,  Latin  celer, 
denoting  swift  motion),  namely 'polished,' 
met  with  in  Dan.  x.  G. 

BUSIIEL  (F.  boisseait ;  M.  L.  busellus),  a 
measure  of  dry  goods,  representing  the  Latin 
word  modiust  which  again  may  have  repre- 
sented the  Aramean  Seaht  equal,  according 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.  ix.  4.  5),  to  an  Italian 
modius  and  a  half,  that  is  nearly  two  pecks. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  cover  their 
lamps  witli  the  bu?Iiel,  when  they  wished  to 
do  any  thing  secretly.  In  the  original  it  is 
not  A  but  the  bushel,  of  which  our  Lord 
speaks ;  as  we  say  *  the  bed,'  denoting  the 
well-known  and  customary  article  of  furni- 
ture (Mutt.  V.  15). 

BUTTER  (G.),  strictly  so  called,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  origi- 
nal word  denotes  either  milk  or  curdled 
milk.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
have  now  no  idea  of  butter,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  hi  a  solid  state.  What  tliey  call 
butter  is  a  fluid,  and  is  hence  compared  with 
flowing  streams.  We  thus  see  the  propriety 
of  Job's  words  — *  When  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter*  —  denoting  that  he  lived  in 
the  midst  of  affluence.    So  in  Joel  iii.  18, 

*  And  it  shall  come  to  paM  in  that  day, 
Tho  mountains  shall  drop  down  now  wine  ; 
And  all  tbe  hills  shaU  flow  with  milk ; 
And  all  tho  rivers  of  Jndah  shaU  flow  with  water.' 
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CAB  (H.  hollow),  properly  a  bowl,  which 
became  a  Hebrew  measure  (2  Kings  vi.  25) 
for  diy  goods.  It  was  the  180th  part  of  a 
Hooier.  containing  in  size  110*32  Parisian 
cubic  inches,  and  of  weight  in  water  41,100 
Parisian  grains. 

CABUL  (H.  a  vetinwut) — occurs  only 
twice  as  a  proper  name:  the  first  time  it 
repreeenta  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(Joi^  six.  27) ;  the  second,  the  district  in 
GalilM,  comprising  twen^  cities,  which 
Solomon  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in 
ackaowledgBMut  of  many  important  services 
(1  Xiags  ix.  19).  The  ^St,  lor  some  reason, 
did  no4  99tiA  Bolomoii,  on  whUh  account 
h«  tifd  oa  It  4m  oame  of  Cabul.    This 


word,  Josephus  (whose  authority,  however, 
in  etymology  is  not  great)  says,  *in  the 
language  of  the  Phesnicians,  denotes  what 
does  not  please '  (Antiq.  viii.  5.  3).  If  now, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  Cabal  of 
Joshua  lay  in  tlie  district  given  by  Solomon 
to  Hiram ;  and  if  we  may  trust  Josephus 
as  to  the  Fhcenician  import  of  the  term,  the 
latter  monarch  took  the  name  of  one  town 
(Cabul),  not  in  its  Hebrew,  but  its  Phoenician 
meaning,  and  gave  it  deridingly  to  the  whole 
country;  as  if  ha  had  said — 'Cabul  you 
call  tliis  place,  and  Cabul  it  is;  Cabul  (bad) 
be  the  designation  of  my  broth«r*s  preaant,* 
CiESAR,  the  name  of  a  veij  •n«|»5* 
patrician  famUy  la  tfcyi  B^mta  *tote.   TW^ 
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family  was  of  the  Julia  Gens,  and  traced  its 
origin  to  the  mythic  lulus,  son  of  Trojan 
MntdtLS,  the  legendary  founder  of  Rome.  The 
tenn  Casaris  known  in  history ,cliiefly  as  being 
the  denomination  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  tlje 
celebrated  Roman  general,  dictator,  and  his- 
torian. From  him  the  name  was  taken  by 
Augustus,  as  being  the  adopted  6on  of  tlie 
dictator.  From  Augustus  it  passed  to  his 
adopted  son  Tiberius,  and  hence  to  tl.e 
other  members  of  tlie  Julian  family.  Thct  e 
were  all,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  Cesnrs. 
With  Nero  that  family  became  extinct.  But 
the  name  had  now  become  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion, and  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
imperial  throne.  Hence  it  was  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  title  bume  by  the  ruling  empe- 
ror ;  till  it  came  to  have  a  distinctive  mean- 
ing, as  representing  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne,  who  was  termed  Caesar,  while  its 
actual  occupant  bore  tlie  highest  of  all  titles, 
Augustus,  or  Sacred. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  confirmatory  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  use  of  the  term  *  Caesar,'  made 
by  its  writers,  corresponds  with  that  which 
prevails  in  classic  authorities.  Thus  in 
Luke  ii.  1,  —  *  There  went  out  a  decree  from 
Ctesar  Augustus  ,• '  so  in  iii.  1,  *  Tiheriua 
C^ar*  and  Acts  xi.  2tJ,  •  Ciatnlius  Ctcsar/ 
An  analogous  usage  is  found  in  tbj  New 
TesUment;  •  Caesar'  being  employed  as  ii> 
dicating  tlie  ruling  emperor,  or  ilie  iniperi;  1 
government.  Thus  Paul  appealed  •  to  C'oes;ir' 
(Acts  XXV.  11.  See  Luke  xxiii.ti.  John  xix. 
12.   Phil.  iv.  22). 

The  emperors  just  mentioned  are  tlie  only 
members  of  the  imperial  race  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  his- 
tory, however,  if  we  begin  with  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  and  end  with  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, comprises  the  following  princes :  — 
Augustus  assumed  the  purple,  A.C.  27  ; 
Tiberius,  A.D.U;  Caligula,  A.D.  37 ;  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  41 ;  Nero,  A.D.  M  ;  Galba,  A.D. 
08 ;  Otho,  A.D.  09  ;  ViUllius,  A.D.  O'J ;  Vt  ,- 
pasian,  A.D.  70 ;  Titus,  A.D.  79.  We  thus 
see,  that,  within  the  space  of  a  century,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  ten  emperors,  giving  an 
average  of  ten  years  for  the  duration  of 
their  authority.  Of  tliis  hundred  yenrs, 
however,  the  first  emperor  held  the  scfj.trc 
for  forty-one,  or  n<  arly  a  half  the  limr, 
leaving  an  average  of  about  six  years  for  his 
nine  immediate  Hucccssors.  These  farts 
are  of  themselves  hufficient  to  show,  that  the 
imperial  government  at  Rome  was,  even  in 
its  youtli,  as  insecure  ut  home,  as  in  truth 
it  was  despotic  abroad;  and  with  other 
facts,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  combine  to  prove  that 
the  civilisation  of  which  it  was  the  represen- 
tative and  the  organ,  stood  on  only  a  veiy 
low  stage,  and  was  destitute  of  tne  power 
to  confer  large  and  durable  benefits  on  the 
Jf4giier  interests  of  the  hninan  race. 


Another  and  a  veiy  dissunilar  kind  of 
influence  was  required,  and  was  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  took  place  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  third  quarter  of  tlie  reign  of 
Augustus  (27 — 31).  The  season  was  au- 
spicious for  the  publication  of  a  new  order 
of  high  spiritual  truth,  which,  in  its  final 
results,  should  make  each  individual  a  law 
to  himself,  and  establish  the  divine  kingdom 
of  justice  and  love  throughout  the  earth. 
The  achievements  of  Augustas,  haxing  con- 
centrated all  power  in  his  own  hands,  estab- 
lished a  universal  monarchy,  and  with  it  a 
universal  peace ;  by  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  were  united  together  under  the 
cementing  agency  of  a  common  centre,  and 
the  predominating  influence  of  one  resistless 
will,  whose  behests  were  felt  no  less  in  the 
remoter  extremities  than  in  the  heart  itselfl 
Hfuce  were  removed  social  and  national 
barriers  which  might  have  hindered  or  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  the  gospel.  The 
title  which  Paul  bore  of  a  Roman  citizen 
was  a  universal  passport,  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  a  protection  from  iiyurj  and  vio- 
Icure.  Furnished  with  such  an  aid,  the 
npostle  could  travel  wheresoever  he  chose ; 
and  the  general  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Roman  law  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
good  government,  guaranteed  other  mission- 
aries of  tlie  gospel  such  a  degree  of  safety 
as  enabled  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
great  undertaking ;  —  while  the  intercourse 
which,  in  such  a  government  as  that  of 
imperial  Rome,  went  on  constantly  from 
the  centre  to  tlie  circumference,  and  hence 
back  again  to  the  centre,  caused  a  con- 
tinual and  comparatively  speedy  radiation 
of  light  and  transmission  of  thought,  which 
gave  currency  to  the  facts,  doctrines,  and 
sympathies  put  forth  by  the  gospel,  and 
soon  caused  it  to  be  the  great  leavening 
power  of  the  entire  world.  Before,  however, 
it  could  exert  its  own  pure  influence  on  hu- 
man hearts,  it  was,  in  Uie  natun^  of  the  case, 
conii)elled  to  take  up  its  abode  tlierein ;  on 
doing  wliich  it  became  mingled  with  ele- 
ments of  a  baser  nature.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  must  first  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  world,  ere  it  could  pro- 
dnrc  thiit  entire  change  on  the  latter,  whieli 
was  iind  Ktill  is  its  great  work.  A  brief 
sketch  may  aid  t'lie  reader  in  forming  an 
idea  of  tlie  character  of  Caesar's  kingdom 
during  the  timen  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
so  ser^e  to  show  him  what  grounds  there 
are  for  gratitude,  that  *  the  Prince  of  peace,' 
and  *  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,'  was  sent  of 
tlie  heavenly  Father  to  enlighten  the  daik, 
strengthen  Uie  feeble,  and  succonr  the  dis- 
tressed. 

Tlie  essential  vice  of  the  imperial  gotem  • 
nient  was,  that  force  was  its  basis  and  its 
strength.  By  military  prowesa  and  akill  did 
Augjufilus  acquire  and  retain  hia 
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ThU  was  a  radical  defect,  the  consequences  of 
vli^ch  that  emperor  mitigated,  but  could  by 
no  means  correct.  Hence  despotism,  more  or 
less  mild,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  was  inevitable.     In  the 
hands  of  Augustus,  who,  from  having  been 
snngoinary,  became  mild,  this  unrestrained 
wielding  of  force  was  deprived  of  its  worst 
features.    But  a  moderation  that  depended 
on  the  life,  the  character,  or  the  will  of  an 
individual,  had  no  guarantees  of  permanence. 
The  mild  despotism  of  this  year  might  be 
changed  the  next  into  the  most  nithless 
tyranny.     In  such  a  state,  liberty  was  with- 
out safeguards,  and  himian  progress  stood 
exposed  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  most  fickle 
destiny.     This  uncertainty  was   strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  second  emperor  of  *  royal 
Cflesar^s  line.'     Augustus  having  departed 
this  life,  not  vrithout  suspicion  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  his  Empress  Livia,  after  a 
n>ign  in  which,  to  adopt  his  own  allusion,  *he 
Imd  played  his  part  well ; '  he  was  succeeded 
by  Tiberiutf  who  began  his  royal  career  by 
the   murder  of  his  feared  rival,  Agrippa; 
and  soon  entered  on  the  dark,  crooked,  and 
sanguinary  policy  which  marks  the  jealousy, 
di<itrast,  and  terrors  of  a  conscious  tyrant. 
Men  of  superior  ability  were  watched,  cir- 
cumvented, imprisoned,  and  destroyed.    The 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  efficacious  for 
the  purposes  of  tyranny.    An  organised  sys- 
tem of  spies  destroyed  the  comfort  and  pence, 
together  with  the  security  of  domestic  life.  The 
best  blood  of  Borne  was  shed  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiable fears  of  tlie  emperor's  cowardly  soul. 
The  liberties  of  the  state  were  stripped  of 
their  remaining  forms,  and  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  a  bad  and  capricious  man.    A  tyrant  in 
politics,  Tiberias  was  a  most  degraded  Syba- 
rite in  morals.     Sejanus,  who  lowered  him- 
self from  the  dignity  of  a  prime  minister,  to 
be  a  pander  to  the  emperor's  guilty  pleasures, 
in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  tlie  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  first  cajoled,  and 
t!ien  destroyed,  by  his  degrailed  master,  who, 
though  wallowing  in  worse  than  bestial  sen- 
sualities in  Caprea,  was  still  listened  to  with 
implicit    and    ready   obedience    at    Rome. 
Amidst  the  groves  and  grottoes  of  that  lovely 
island,  this  monster  of  his  species  had  sought, 
for  his  disgnsting  and  enervating  pleasures, 
that  freedom  from  interruption  which  he 
Taittly  desired  in  the  capital.     Not  that  he 
alEBeted  secrecy.     He  seems  to  have  held  that 
some  degree  of  publicity  was  necessary  to  give 
to  vice  its  highest  zest ;  for  the  choseu  place 
of  bis  retirement  was  desecrated  by  the  open 
rtv tilings  of  the  wood  nymphs  and  satyrs, 
in  whose  forms  the  companions  and  partici- 
pators of  his  foul  orgies  were  attired.    He 
died  miserably,  and  his  corpse  was  loaded 
with  inndti.    Not  unfit  was  he  in  his  per- 
•on  to  be  the  head  of  a  government  whose 
matam  was  force ;  Ibr  he  was  tall,  robust, 
Wiid-ihwildeied,  and  so   strong   in    his 


muscles,  tliat  a  fillip  of  his  was  enoo^  to 
inflict  a  severe  wound  on  a  boy's  scalp. 

Tiberius  was  followed  by  Caligula,  whose 
life  he  had  threatened  three  times,  and  i^om 
he    chose    for   his    successor,   because  he 
believed   that   *  Cains   would  prove   a   ser- 
pent to  swallow  Rome,  and  a  Phaeton  to  set 
the  world   on   fire.'    Beginning  his  career 
witli  a  spcciousness  which  was  dictated  by 
pradeuco,  and  sustained  by  duplicity,  Cali- 
gul.i  ere  long  broke  out  into  such  wild  acts, 
as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  insanity.     His 
tyranny  was  no  less  wanton  than  ruthless. 
Wlien  it  suited  his  purpose,  the  senate  sup- 
plied victims  to  his  madness,  who,  however, 
were  less  unfortunate  than  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  once  venerable  body  as  he  com- 
pelled to  nm  as  footmen  beside  his  chariot 
With  a  rare  refinement  of  cruelty,  his  ban- 
quets were  made  thrillingly  exciting,  by  the 
torture  and  decapitation  of  persons  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure.     Children  at  play, 
a  delight   to   all   the   world,   were  to  him 
an  intolerable  offence.     Woe  to  such  as  in 
their  eager  thoughtless  merriment  crossed 
his  path  !     The  monster  fell  on  them,  and 
tore  out  their  eyes.     Wives  he  found  in  his 
own  sisters;  and  in  honour  of  one  of  them, 
Drusilla,  when  death  had  put  an  end  to  the 
incestuous  bond,  he  erected  a  temple,  thus 
making  a  divinity  of  a  woman  who  had  de- 
graded herself  far  below  ordinary  mortal 
vice.     He  shut  up  the  public  granaries,  in 
order  to  produce  famine,  affording  a  terrible 
comment  on  the  wish  he  expressed,  that  his 
reign  might  be  8ignali3e<l  by  dearth,  pesti- 
lence, and  eartliquakes.     How  blood-thirsty 
must  have  been  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
could  utter  the  atrocious  words  —  *  Would 
that  the  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  I 
might  behead  them  at  a  blow ! '     Vengeance 
soon  come  upon  him.     Ho  fell  pierced  with 
tliirty  wounds,  given  by  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins.  A  chest  of  poisons,  found  in  his  closet, 
betrayed  his  fears  and  his   resoiu-ce;  and 
many  rejoiced  in  his  removal,  when  two  lists 
of  names,  bearing  tlie  expressive  titles,  *  the 
sword '  and  *  the  dagger,'  came  to  light,  and 
made  known  who  were  intended  to  be  his 
ntxt  victims.     He  despised  Homer,  Virgil, 
Livy,   and   was    accomplished   in   dancing, 
fencing,  and  driving  chariots.     He  was  un- 
worthy to  bear  the  name  of  man,  and  paraded 
the   streets   in    the   garb   of  the  divinities 
Jupiter  and  Vt  nus.     He  scoffed  at  the  gods, 
and    tieniMcd    at   a  clpp  of  thunder.     He 
was  a  terror  to  his  subjects,  at  the  time  tliat 
he  was  haunted  by  the  monstrous  creations 
of  his  own  trouUled  and  bewildered  brain. 

ClaudiuSj  the  next  occupant  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  owed  liis  elevation  in  part  to 
fear.  Being  near  when  his  nephew  Cali- 
gula was  assassinated,  he  tried  to  conceal 
himself,  but  was  discovered  by  a  soldier, 
who,  mstead  of  dispatching  him,  fell  on  hla 
knees,  and  aaluied  Yam  «iiv0«tQit«   tXiA^r 
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ample  preTaUed ;  and,  after  some  delays  ou 
Iha  part  of  the  Benatc,  a  new  governor  was 
ghren  to  the  world,  by  tlic  choice  of  a  sohliery 
tmd  the  clamours  of  n  populace.  WHint  in- 
fitaation,  that  could  bestow  a  sceptre  on  one 
iriiose  personal  recommendations  wctp  sum- 
med np  in  a  certain  easy  p(u)d  nature,  but 
whose  intellect  was  so  dull  aud  mean,  that 
he  was  the  buttof  practical  jokes  in  Caligula's 
eourt !  Yet  even  mere  passive  good  nature 
may  make  a  throne  nsefu),  if  under  proper 
guidance;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  gave  promise  of  the  com- 
ing of  better  days.  Laws  were  amended. 
Spies  were  discouraged.  Proscription  litts 
were  destroyed.  Public  works  were  wisely 
undertaken,  and  Tigorously  accomplished. 
The  supplies  of  com  needful  for  the  food 
of  the  people  were  procured  with  can>,  and 
dispensed  with  prudence.  But  a  passive 
character  bends  before  ctU  as  well  as  good 
influences.  Tlie  reins  of  government  Koon 
fell  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Claudius,  into 
those  of  insolent  and  infamous  favourites  — 
men  who,  having  been  slaves,  were  raised, 
for  their  despicable  8ub9er\'ieucy,  to  the 
highest  oflBces  of  the  state,  only  to  become 
despots  alike  over  the  sovereign  and  his 
snbjects.  Among  these  freedmen  were  — 
Narcissus,  who  in  his  familiar  letters  boast- 
ed that  he  was  '  lord  of  his  lord ; '  Pallas, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  justice ;  and  Fclix^ 
who  commanded  the  legions  in  Judrn.  It 
was  the  policy  of  these  men  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  intriguing  and  ambitious  women;  and 
tlie  doting  emperor,  encouraged  to  stupify  his 
mean  faculties  witli  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness, surrendered  his  duties  and  his  honour 
to  the  keeping  of  his  ministers  and  Lis  wives. 
To  a  marriage,  into  which  he  was  persuaded 
with  his  niece  Agrippinn,  was  owing  the 
influence  which  led  hiin  to  adopt  his  wife's 
son  Nero,  aud  thus  to  become  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  governor  whose  name 
is  the  type  of  the  highest  regal  atrocity. 
Agrippina  having  cajoled  Claudius  into  the 
adoption  of  Nero,  madij  way  for  her  son's 
accession,  by  removing  the  drivelling  old 
man  through  the  aid  of  n  poisoned  mush- 
room. 

In  his  reign  an  event  took  place,  which 
causes  him  to  be  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament: — *  Claudius  lia.l  commanded  all 
Jews  to  depart  from  Rome'  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
This  record  having  reference  tt)  llie  Jewish 
Christians,  Aquilu  and  hi^  wife,  tbows  that 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  nt  the  lirst  confounded 
with  adherents  to  the  Mo^uic  law.  The 
some  mistake  was  obviously  mude  by  the 
Roman  biographer  Suetonius,  who,  in  hi;* 
life  of  Claudius,  mentions  casually,  among 
other  deeds  of  that  emperor,  that  *  he  ex- 
pelled ftom  Borne  the  Jews  who  were  continu- 
ally making  disturbances  under  the  impulse 
of  Chrest.'  Brief  though  this  record  be,  it 
ir  highly  iaportanU    Ita  brevity  discovers 


that  contemptuous  feeling  towards  Jews  and 
Chri^tir'ns,  wliich  caused  heathen  contempo- 
raritr,  lo  pass  v.-iih  a  bare  allusion,  or  a  few 
wordi",  tl;e  er.rly  days  of  the  religion  of 
Jes)is.  Contempt  restrained,  but  ccnld  not 
nitog.fl-er  bilencc,  tlieir  tongues.  Mean- 
while a  power  mightier  tlian  that  of  proud 
Rome  was  growing  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
society,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was 
to  be  the  source  of  new  and  undying  life. 
The  poor  weak  Claudius  did  indeed,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  idle  sovereignty,  cast  out 
from  his  capital  tlio  depositaries  of  that 
young  but  immortal  birth.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  power  over  its  existence,  and  could 
]^revail  against  it  only  so  far  as  seemed  good 
to  a  higher  will.  How  little  the  emperor 
took  a  just  and  reasonable  step  in  banishing 
the  Christians,  and  how  far  the  historian 
acted  in  his  brief  record  a  worthy  part,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  circumstance,  that  neitlier 
of  them  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
tlie  exact  facts,  else  Christians  would  nut 
have  been  confounded  with  Jews,  —  the 
name  of  our  Lord  would  not  have  been  mis- 
spelt, nor  his  influence  so  grossly  raisrc|  re- 
sented. 

Kero  disgraced  a  throne  to  which  he  was 
brought  by  cajoling  and  deception.  His  first 
act  was  the  poisoning  of  his  half-brother 
Germanicns,  in  which  he  showed  himself  to 
be  already  an  adept  at  guile,  dnplicity,  and 
baseness.  Foreign  wars,  carried  on  with 
varied  success,  demanded  the  energies  of 
those  who  had  tlie  offices  of  government  in 
tlieir  hands,  yet  left  time  and  space  for  souic 
administrative  improvements  in  the  fpr!y 
part  of  Nero's  reign.  But  the  innate  wicked- 
ness of  his  nature  could  not  be  long  re- 
strained. Even  the  list  of  his  privatJ 
atrocities  is  too  long  to  find  a  place  in  thin 
sketch.  One  or  two  instances  must  sufllce. 
His  tutor,  the  well-known  philosopher, 
Seneca,  having  taught  him  the  art  of  adu- 
lation when  needed  for  the  panegyric  of  his 
predecessor,  and  degraded  himself  into  a 
minister  of  his  depravity,  fell  a  victim  to 
suspicions,  which,  whether  groundless  cr 
otherwise,  betray  the  emperor's  moral  degra- 
dation. His  mother,  Agrippina,  first  l*e- 
camc  his  wife,  and  then  his  victim.  In 
order  to  compass  her  death,  he  had  a  vessel 
constructed  which  would,  at  tlie  right  time, 
fall  asunder,  and  consign  to  the  waves  thoffe 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  destruction. 
On  board  this  yacht,  his  mother  and  wife 
was  induced  to  embark,  in  order  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  a  banquet  given  her  by 
Nero.  The  bark  performed  its  part;  but 
Agri])pina  conid  swim.  She  was  rvscned 
from  (irowning,  but  not  from  her  son  and 
husband.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
emperor  was  alr.rmed  at  her  escape.  '  Can 
the  i-oldier.s  be  iru Jted  ? '  asked  the  pliik> 
sophcr  SontMO.  *>iot  against  a  cihikl  of 
Cielt:lanicu^i.*    was    the   reply.     Bol   t  vils 
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court  J«  u«ver  wauling  in  vile  men.  A  frced- 
inau  undertook  and  fulillled  tlie  bloody  task. 
Al]  thtt  evil  of  this  madman's  soul  seems 
to  hare  been  put  furih  in  the  rage  with  which 
he  fell  upon  the  Chriptiniis.  The  suspicion 
baring  fallen  on  Nero,  of  having  set  the  city 
on  fire,  to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  conflagration,  he  adopted  the  sliamelcas 
device  of  throwing  the  crime  and  the  r.tti'n* 
dant  o<lium  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  who 
acconlingly  were  treated  by  him  and  by  the 
Roman  populace  in  the  most  brutal  and 
mthless  manner.  Some,  having  been  dressed 
in  skins  of  beasts,  were  worrieid  to  dcatli  by 
dogs.  Others  were  first  covered  with  pitch, 
and  then  set  on  ftrc;  while  the  inhuman 
eanse  of  their  unmerited  sufferings  pur- 
tned  his  pleasures  in  the  dignified  character 
of  a  charioteer,  in  the  usual  gaincs  of  the 
circns. 

To  this  outrage  on  humanity  we  owe  a 
very  important  testimony ;  for  the  historian 
Taritns,  in  recording  these  things,  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  origin  of  Christianity ; 
ascribing  it  to  Christ,  who,  he  says,  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  orders 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  or  sub- 
goremor  of  Judea.  He  adds  that,  though 
repressed  by  the  death  of  its  leader,  *  this 
pe^ftilcnt  fuperstitiun  burst  forth  aud  spread 
not  only  over  Judea  where  it  took  Its  rise, 
but  to  the  city  of  Rome  itself.*  And  evi- 
dent it  is,  that  at  the  early  period  to  which 
this  record  rcfnrs  (A.D.  04),  the  Christiana 
in  Rome  were  a  nnmi-rons,  well-known,  and 
inflneiitial  body ;  otherwise  Nero  would  not 
have  aonght  in  thi  m  a  party  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  own  guilt.  The  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  makes  it  clear, 
that  the  Christians  were  fenretl  as  well  as 
disliked,  and  thus  <;ux)plies  another  proof, 
that  their  numbers  were  considerable;  for 
Rome  would  not  have  entertained  any  strong 
feelings  whatever  towards  a  handful  of  in- 
significant men. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  degraded 
enough  to  endure  permanently  crimen  so 
heinons  and  multiplied  as  those  of  Kero. 
Tlie  staudani  of  revolt  was  raised.  The 
|M-ril8  of  rebellion  were  nngmeuted  by  a 
dearth.  The  monster  was  alarmed,  but  not 
subdued.  Uis  brutish  ni'.ture  dreamt  only 
of  such  aehemes  as  poisoning  the  senate, 
xtting  fire  to  the  city,  uud  turning  wild 
l--rasts  loose  on  the  people.  At  length  the 
M'UKte,  taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
lunds.  declared  him  a  public  enemy;  and 
ilvcreed,  th«t,  haviug  been  lushed  to  death, 
li«  ^l.oulJ  bu  hurled  from  the  Torpeion  rock. 
'Jliis  wtt4  the  signal  for  a  imiversal  desertion. 
S>nch  wa^  the  solitude  in  which  he  was  left, 
that  l.ti  Co:::pluncd  he  could  find  no  friendly 
hand  to  rtlit've  him  of  the  intol'.*rabIe  burden 
of  existence.  Yet  his  fears  urged  him  to 
flee.  Uis  flight  was  attended  by  alarms, 
wlkkfa  took  their  terror  from  his  o\m  guilty 


soul.  While  ln.i lying  full  uf  dread,  he  was* 
overtaken  by  a  tliuu<Ier-storm.  The  earth 
also  quaked  beneath  his  feet.  This  com- 
pleted his  terror.  He  struck  into  a  bye- 
path,  hid  himself  in  a  sand-pit,  and  tlienci> 
at  length  crept  underground  to  a  country 
house  of  his  freedman  Phaon.  Here,  after 
dallying  with  death,  he  was  at  lenglli  brought 
to  an  extremity  by  the  arrival  of  his  assas- 
sins; when,  taking  courage  from  despair, 
and  the  fear  of  public  exposure,  he  stabbed 
himself  with  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  and 
presented  to  his  pursuers  their  emperor  in 
the  agonies  of  a  violent  denth.  So  perished 
the  last  of  the  Ciesars;  leaving  a  terrific 
exemplification  of  the  words  of  •  the  great 
Teacher/ —  •  All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword'  (l^att  xxvi.  52). 
Oalba^  proconsul  of  Spain,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, who  hatl  begim  a  revolt  shortly  before 
Nero's  death,  wns  called  to  govern  by  the 
army,  who  hud  now  gained  an  irresistible 
power  in  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  scep- 
tre. His  reign  wus  no  less  troubled  than 
brief.  Invested  with  the  purple  by  foirc, 
force  he  employed  to  sustain  his  position  ; 
unsmipulously  putting  out  of  his  way,  even 
without  tlie  formalities  of  trial,  eminent  per- 
sons who  were  hostile  to  his  pretensions, 
and  murdering  thousands  of  soldiers  whom 
in  his  opinion  he  had  reason  to  fear. 

Otlio,  a  companion  of  Nero's  revels,  ap- 
peared to  contest  with  him  the  throne  of  tlie 
world,  when  Golbo,  having  reigned  seven 
months,  wus  slain  in  nn  attempt  to  address 
the  rebellions  troo])s  whom  his  competitor 
had  mkorched  iuto  tlic  forum.  No  sooner 
had  Otho  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  death  of  Galba,  than  he  learned  that  the 
German  legions  had  proclaimed  Vitellius. 
He  hastened  to  meet  his  rival ;  but,  finding 
his  prospects  dark,  he  terminated  his  days 
with  a  poignard,  expressly  provided  for  sucii 
an  emergency. 

J'ittUius  betrayed  his  character  by  words 
dropped  on  the  field  where  Otho  had  suffered 
a  defeat.  '  Sweet  is  the  odonr  of  a  dead 
enemy,  but  sweeter  the  odotir  of  a  dead  citi- 
xen.'  Taking  Nero  for  his  model,  he  proved 
a  faithful  imitator.  He  poisoned  senators, 
murdered  children  of  his  own,  and  starvetl 
his  mother  to  death.  His  companions  and  his 
ministers  he  found  in  players  and  charioteers. 
Gluttony  was  his  x>leasnre  and  pursuit.  His 
career  was  short.  Vespasian  came  forward 
to  rid  the  empire  of  so  bebtiol  a  master. 
Having  been  driven  by  his  fears  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  sort  of  kennel,  he  was  dragged 
out  by  a  halter,  and  ex]>osed  to  tlie  public 
gaze.  His  head  fell  on  his  boi»um,  to  avoil 
the  derision  and  contempt  that  broke  forth 
against  him  on  all  sides.  This  miserable 
refuge  was  denied  him;  for  a  sword  was 
placed  imder  his  chin,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  behold  as  well  as  hear  the  taimts  and  ro- 
vilings  of  hi**  foea.    CovcttfV  ^\v\\  loxt^  \»a;A 
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tbuse,  he  was  draggod  to  a  chosen  spot, 
and  beaten  to  death  by  the  multitade. 

Hie  successor  was  Vespasian,  who  had 
gained  renown  and  influence  by  his  conduct 
in  the  war  waged  by  the  Uomans  against  the 
Jews,  which  Nero  had  begun,  and  which 
Vespasian's  son,  Titus,  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. A  new  era  dawned  on  Rome,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Flarian  family,  in  the  per- 
son of  Vespasian.  He  graced  the  first  days 
of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  amnesty,  which 
comprised  all,  except  the  most  atrocious 
satellites  of  the  previous  tyranny.  The 
senate,  from  whom  he  received  his  power, 
he  wisely  reformed.  Even  conspirators 
found  clemency  at  his  hands;  being  ba- 
nished, instead  of  executed.  His  general 
government  was  mild  and  tolerant  Yet  was 
he  under  the  sway  of  his  mistress  Cenis, 
whose  favour,  obtained  by  bribes  and  adula- 
tion, opened  the  way  to  the  highest  religious 
as  well  as  civil  offices. 

Vespasian  was  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Judea,  when  he  judged  it  desirable  to  has- 
ten to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  impe- 
rial crown.  Titus,  thus  left  by  his  father  to 
finish  the  war,  pushed  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  all  the  skill,  energy,  and  determi- 
nation, he  could  command.  The  resistance 
was  most  determined.  But  the  doomed  city 
fell.  Its  strecU  ran  with  blood.  Those  of 
its  citizens  whom  faction  spared,  and  the 
siege  had  left  alive,  perished  beneath  tlie  Ro- 
man sword,  or  pined  away  in  hopeless  cap- 
tivity. Never,  in  the  bloody  records  of  war, 
was  there  presented  to  the  world  a  more 
biting  satire  on  what  is  denominated  ylory, 
and  never  was  there  inflicted  a  more  terrible 
punishment  on  a  guilty  nation. 

*  Vengeance  I  tby  fiery  wing  their  rtMse  pnrsaod ; 
Tby  thirstj  poniard  blosh'd  with  Infknt  blood. 
Housed  at  tby  call,  and  panting  still  for  game, 
Tbe  bird  of  war,  the  Latlan  eagle,  came. 
Then  Judah  raged,  bj  rufBan  maoord  led, 
Drunk  with  tbo  steamv  carnage  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  bis  sons  by  dubious  slausbter  fall. 
And  war  without,  and  death  within,  the  wall. 
ITido- wasting  Plague,  saunt  Famine,  mad  Despair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and  oamorous  Strife,  were  there; 
Love,  strong  as  Death,  retain'd  his  might  no  more, 
And  the  palo  parent  drank  her  children's  gore. 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  the  ensanguined  plain. 
And  spurn  with  tM  delight  their  kindred  slain,— 
E'en  thoy,  when,  high  above  the  dustv  fight. 
Their  burning  "Templo  rose  in  lurid  Ugbt, 
To  their  loved  altars  paid  a  parting  sroan. 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 

As,  'mid  the  cedar  courts  and  gates  of  gold. 
The  trampled  ranks  In  miry  carnage  roll'd. 
To  save  their  Temple  every  hand  essay'd. 
And  with  cold  fingers  clasp'd  the  feeble  blade; 
Through  their  torn  veins  reriring  fury  ran. 
And  life's  long  anger  warm'd  the  dying  man. 

But  heavier  far  tlie  fetter'd  captive's  doom  I  — 
To  glut  with  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome; 
To  swell,  slow  pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side. 
The  stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride; 
To  flesh  the  lion's  ravenous  Jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fbry  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plunged  beneath  the  soltrv  mine. 
Tor  the  lilght  gales  of  balmy  Palestine. 


Ahl  fMtftalnowiiomore^— aiiem|»tyeoast, 
She  moom'd  ber  aons  endavod,  her  alories  lost : 
In  her  wide  streets  the  lonely  raven  Dr«d, 
There  bark'd  the  woU;  and  dire  bynoas  fed.' 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath-day  (AJ).  70)  that 
Jerusalem  surrendered.  Above  a  million  of 
souls  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  siege. 
The  captives  were  ninety-seven  thoussnid. 
Their  last  Jewish  king  —  Agrippa  II.  —  had 
strength  or  insensibility  enough  to  survive 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  He,  and  his  sister 
Berenice,  went  to  Rome.  With  the  latter 
Titus  became  enamoured,  but  sacrificed  his 
aiTcction  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  was 
adverse  to  his  union  with  that  beantifdl 
but  abandoned  Jewess.  Vespasian,  having 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nine  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  at  length  died  a  natural 
death  in  his  seventieth  year.  The  general 
excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  justice 
and  mildness  of  his  administration,  procured 
for  him  what  for  a  Roman  emperor  was  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  that  we  lutve  just 
recorded. 

Titus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  some 
years  after  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins.  We  have 
therefore  to  speak  of  him  merely  as  the  con- 
queror of  Judea.  That  he  was,  for  his  day, 
a  wise  and  merciful  prince,  is  not  denied. 
It  18  not  less  tnie,  Hiat  he  sullied  his  victo- 
ries in  Syria  by  deeds  which  would  now  at 
least  meet  with  severe  condemnation.  The 
capture  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  was  likely 
to  be  foUowed  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Titus  so  far  interposed  his  authority  as  to 
forbid  any  to  be  slain,  but  such  as  were  found 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Yet  were  his  sol- 
diers allowed  to  butcher,  not  only  these,  but 
the  aged  and  the  infirm.  Those  irfao  weie, 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  young,  the  tall,  the 
beautiful,  were  reserved  to  grace  (he  victor's 
triumph.  Others,  being  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  were  sent  to  labour  as  slaves 
in  the  Egyptian  mines.  A  great  number 
were  also  sent  into  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, to  serve  for  the  amusement  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  amphitheatres,  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  gladiatorial  combats,  or  in  fighting 
with  wild  beasts.  A  general  inspection  and 
survey  of  the  captives  took  place  at  &e  com- 
mand of  Titus,  which  occupied  so  long,  and 
was  so  ill  conducted,  that  during  it  eleven 
thousand  persons  perished  for  want  of  food. 
From  Jerusalem  Titus  proceeded  with  his 
plunder,  and  hordes  of  captive  Israelites,  to 
Cffisarea  Palestine.  Thence,  after  a  time, 
he  repaired  to  Csesorea  Philippi,  where,  says 
Josepbus,  <  a  great  number  of  the  captives 
were  destroyed ;  some  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  others  in  multitudes  forced  to 
kill  one  another,  as  if  mutual  enemies.'  — 
*  While  Titus  was  at  CsBsarea,  he  solenmized 
the  birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian  after 
a  splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  great 
deal  of  the  punishment  intended  for  the  Jews 
in  honour  of  hun ;  for  the  number  of  those 
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who  imn  now  tlain  in  hghting  with  the 
btuti,  and  wen  burnt,  tnd  fonght  with  one 
mother,  ezeeeded  2.900.  Yet  did  oil  this 
wem  to  the  Bomans,  when  they  (the  Jews) 
were  destrojed  ten  thousand  several  ways, 
to  be  a  punishment  beneath  their  deserts. 
After  fliia,  Cseaar  (Titas)  came  to  Berytus, 
and  exhibited  a  still  moie  pompous  8olem> 
nity  on  his  fathers  birthday;  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  the  captives  were  here  also  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  manner  as  before' 
Passing  from  Berytns  to  other  chief  cities 
of  Syria,  he  exhibited  magnificent  shows 
wfaererer  he  came,  and  made  ose  of  the  cap- 
tite  Jews, 

*Batdiei'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,' 
in  order  to  afford  pnblic  and  yisible  evidences 
of  the  overthrow  of  their  nation,  and  of  his 
own  prowess  and  achicYements 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Titns,  these 
lamentable  f^ts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  a 
fair  judgment  of  them  requires  us,  indeed, 
to  place  ourselyes  in  the  position  of  contem- 
poraries with  the  victor.  But  it  is  not  an 
■batract  opinion  that  we  ask  the  reader  to 
form.  These  details,  and  the  facts  generally 
which  we  have  set  forth  in  this  article,  are 
deaigned,  as  to  furnish  information,  so  to 
give  materialii,  by  which  the  reader  may  form 
wMk  idea  of  Roman  civilisation,  and  specially 
eompaze  together  the  monarohs  of  Judea 


witii  those  of  Rome.  For  want  at  such  a 
comparison,  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
former.  David  comuiiitetl  acts  of  cruelty  that 
are  indefensible.  Wlierein  he  did  wrong, 
let  him  be  blamed.  His  misdeeds  were  the 
worse,  because  he  enjoyed  special  advantagee 
for  knowing  and  doing  God's  will.  Yet  fair- 
ness requires  that  we  should  judge  him,  not 
by  an  abstract  standard,  but  by  the  average 
of  regal  morality,  such  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
emperors  (some  tbme  or  four  being  ex- 
cepted), the  instances  wo  have  given  from 
the  youth  of  the  empire  show,  that  the  He- 
brew sovereigns  stand  in  no  disadvantageous 
light. 

The  last  disgrace  which  the  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their 
selfish  conquerors,  was  to  be  made  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  in  the  gorgeous  displays 
of  a  Roman  triumph.  The  Roman  senate, 
ready  to  lavish  its  favours  when  it  expected 
a  suitable  return,  decreed  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  to  each  of  the  two  subjugators  of 
Judea.  But  Vespasian  and  Titus  resolved 
to  celebrate  their  martial  deeds  in  one  grand 
solemnity.  The  soldiery  having  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  receive  the  emperor  and 
C«8ar,  the  latter,  as  soon  as  day  broke, 
made  their  Bppenrunc<\  clad  in  those  purple 
'vestments  wliit^h  wore  their  family  badi,-e. 


BOMASr  TBIUMPH  —  FBOM   THB   ARCH    OV  TITUS. 


Proeeeding  a  short  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  Uiey  were  received  by  the  senate, 
and  other  chief  persons.  Tlien  the  princes, 
clad  in  silk  and  crowned  with  laurel,  ascended, 
amid  bursts  of  acclamations  from  the  troops, 
a  splendid  platform,  and  took  their  seats  in 
iTory  chain  provided  for  the  piupose.  Ves- 
pasian arose,  and  made  signal  for  silence. 
Tliere  was  a  uiiTersal  hush;  when,  covering 
his  head  with  his  cloak,  he  put  up  prayers 
and  tfaanksgiTings  to  the  gods,  who  had 
the  enterprise  with  complete  snc« 
>.  Titns  did  the  same.  The  emperor, 
r  fliiiy  iiuid«  a  short  speeeh  to  the  people. 


and  then  dismissed  the  congregated  myriads 
to  a  sumptuous  repast  This  being  over, 
the  triumphal  procession  began,  after  the 
two  heroes  had  put  on  their  robes  of  tri- 
umph, and  oficred  solemn  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  images  of  whom  vrere  placed  at  the  gate 
through  which  tliey  had  to  pass,  in  order  to 
receive  the  intended  honour.  The  pompous 
train  entered  the  city,  and,  parading  its  most 
distinguished  parts,  ascended  to  the  Capi- 
tol, the  national  sanctuary  and  palladium. 
For  the  rest  we  transcribe  the  words  of  the 
Jewish  historian :  — 
.^  *  It  is  impossible  to  dewttt»tJhft««Wkte»ft 
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of  die  ihoirs  as  tbey  deserve,  and  the  mag- 
nifloenoe  of  them  all;  such,  indeed,  as  a 
man  could  not  easily  think  of,  as  perfonned 
either  by  the  labour  of  workmen,  or  the  va- 
riety of  riches,  or  the  rarities  of  nature ;  for 
tfmost  all  such  cariosities  as  the  most  happy 
men  ever  get  by  piecemeal  were  here  heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  those  both  admirable 
and  costly  in  their  nature :  and  all  brought 
together,  on  that  day,  demonstrated  the  vast- 
nets  of  the  dominions  of  the  Romans ;  for 
there  was  here  to  be  seen  a  mighty  quantity 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  contrived  into 
all  sorts  of  things ;  and  it  did  not  appear  as 
carried  along  in  pompons  show  only,  but,  as 
a  man  may  say,  nmniag  along  like  a  river. 
Some  parts  were  composed  of  the  rarest 
purple  hangings,  and  so  carried  along;  and 
others  accurately  represented  to  the  life  what 
was  embroidered  by  the  arts  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. There  were  also  precious  stones, 
that  were  transparent,  —  some  set  in  crowns 
of  prold,  and  some  in  other  ouches,  as  tlic 
workmen  pleaded ;  antl,  of  these,  snih  a  vast 
number  were  bnmglit,  that  we  could  not  but 
thence  Ic.irii  how  vainly  we  iniatfined  any  of 
them  to  l)e  raritirs.  The  image^i  of  the  gods 
were  al«o  rarriod,  being  as  well  wonderful 
for  th»Mr  larg«'ues««,  as  made  very  artillcially, 
and  with  g^at  skill  of  the  workmen.  Nor 
were  any  of  ilieso  images  of  any  othej  Uian 
very  costly  materials ;  and  many  spcclei  of 
animals  were  brought,  every  one" in  their 
own  natural  omainents.  The  men  also  who 
l>roughi  every  one  of  these  shows  were  great 
multitudes,  and  adorned  with  puqile  gar- 
ments, all  over  interwoven  witli  gold ;  those 
that  were  chosen  for  carrying  these  pompons 
shows  having  also  about  them  such  mogni- 
licent  ornaments  as  were  both  extraordinary 
and  surprising.  Besides  these,  one  might 
see  til  at  even  the  great  number  of  tlie  cap- 
tives was  not  unadorned ;  while  the  variety 
that  was  in  their  garments,  and  their  fine 
texture,  concealed  from  the  sight  the  defor- 
mity of  their  bodies.  But  what  afforded  the 
greatest  surprise  of  all  was  the  structure  of 
t)ie  pageants  tliat  were  borue  along;  for 
indeetl  he  that  met  them  could  not  but  be 
afraid,  that  the  bearers  would  not  be  able 
firmly  enough  to  support  them,  such  was 
their  magnitude ;  for  many  of  them  were  so 
made,  that  they  were  on  three  or  even  four 
stories,  one  above  another.  The  magnifi- 
cence also  of  their  structure  afforded  one 
both  pleasure  and  surprise ;  for  upon  many 
«f  them  were  laid  carpets  of  gold.  There 
♦ere  alao  wrought  gohl  and  ivory  fastened 
about  them  all ;  and  many  resemblances  of 
the  war,  and  those  in  several  ways,  and 
variety  of  contrivances,  affording  a  lively 
portmitore  of  itself.  For  there  was  to  be 
aeen  a  happy  eoimtry  laid  waste,  and  entire 
■^ladionj  of  enemies  slain;  while  some 
of  them  ran  away,  and  some  were  carried 
imk>  e$^ritf;  with  walls  of  great  altitude 


and  magnitude  overthrown,  and  ruined  by 
machines;  with  tlie  strongest  fortifications 
taken,  and  the  walls  of  most  populous  cities 
upon  tlic  tops  of  hills  seized  on,  and  an 
army  pouring  itself  within  the  walls ;  as  also 
every  place  full  of  slaughter,  and  aappli- 
cadons  of  tlie  enemies,  when  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  lift  up  their  hands  in  way  of 
opposition.  Fiio  also  sent  upon  temples 
was  here  represented,  and  houses  overthrown, 
and  falling  upon  their  owners ;  rivers  also, 
after  tliey  cante  out  of  a  large  and  melan- 
choly dobcrt,  ran  down,  not  into  a  land  cul- 
tivated, nor  as  drink  for  men  or  for  cattle, 
but  tlirough  a  land  still  on  fire  upon  every 
side ;  for  the  Jews  related  that  such  a  thing 
they  hod  undergone  during  this  war.  Nov, 
the  workmanship  of  these  representations 
was  FO  magnificent  and  lively  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  things,  lliat  it  cxhlbiii-d 
what  had  been  done  to  such  as  diil  not  tee 
it,  OS  if  tliey  hud  Wen  there  really  present. 
On  the  top  of  every  one  of  these  pageaiitu  wu^i 
placed  the  commander  of  the  city  that  was 
token,  and  the  manner  wherein  he  was  taken. 
Moreover,  tlieie  followed  those  pageants 
a  great  number  of  ships ;  and  for  tfie  othfr 
spoils,  tliey  were  carried  in  great  plenty. 
But  for  those  that  were  taken  in  tlie  temple 
of  Jenisalem,  they  made  tlie  greatest  figure 
of  them  sill;  that  is,  the  pihkn  table,  of 
the  weight  of  many  talents ;  the  candlestick, 
alao,  that  was  made  of  gold,  though  its  cou- 
stmction  was  now  changed  from  that  which 
we  made  use  of:  for  its  middle  shaft  was 
filed  upon  a  basis,  and  the  Email  branches 
were  produced  out  of  it  to  a  great  length, 
having  the  likeness  of  a  trident  in  their 
position,  and  ha^l  every  oue  a  s(»cket  ma'Ie 
of  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  tops  of  tlirni. 
lliese  lamps  were  in  number  seven,  and  rr- 
presente<l  the  dignity  of  the  number  seven 
among  the  Jews;  and  tlie  last  of  all  tlio 
spoils,  was  carried  the  law  of  the  Jews.  After 
these  spoils,  pas.^ed  by  a  great  many  men, 
carrying  the  images  of  victory,  whose  struc- 
ture was  entirely  cither  of  ivory  or  of  gold. 
After  which  Vespusian  marched  in  the  first 
place,  and  Titus  followed  him:  Domitian  also 
rode  along  with  them,  and  made  a  glorious 
appearance,  and  rode  on  a  horse  that  wa:i 
worthy  of  admiration.  Now,  the  last  part 
of  til  is  pompous  show  was  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whither  when  they  were 
come,  they  stoo<l  still ;  for  it  was  the  fiomans' 
ancient  custom  to  stay  till  somebody  brought 
the  news,  that  tlie  general  of  the  enemy 
was  slain.  This  general  was  Sunou,  the  son 
of  Gioras,  who  had  th^  lieen  led  in  thii 
triumph  among  the  captives:  a  rope  had 
also  been  put  upon  his  head,  and  he  had 
been  drawn  into  a  proper  place  in  the  forum, 
and  had  withal  been  tormented  by  tliosetl^ 
drew  him  alr.ug;  and  the  law  cf  die fiomans 
n-qnired,  that  ihalefactors  ccndtmned  lo  dis 
fihon!.!   I'c  slain  there.     Accorrlingly,  when 
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it  was  related  that  then  waa  an  end  of  him, 
and  an  the  people  had  set  np  a  ahout  for 
joy,  thej  then  bBgan  to  offer  those  aaerifioes 
which  thej  had  consecrated,  in  the  prayers 
need  in  sneh  solemnities ;  which,  when  Uiey 
hsd  finished,  they  went  away  to  the  palace. 
And  as  for  some  of  the  spectators,  the  em- 
perors entertained  them  at  their  own  feast ; 
and  for  all  the  rest,  there  were  noble  preps- 
rstions  made  for  their  feasting  at  home ;  for 
this  wss  a  festival  day  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  celebrated  for  the  victoiy  obtained  by  their 
army  oTer  their  enemies  for  the  end  that 


was  now  put  to  their  ci^il  miseries,  and 
for  the  commencement  of  their  hopes  of 
fnture  prosperity  and  hi^piness'  (Jewish 
War,  vii.  5.  0  and  6). 

The  achicTcments  of  Titns  were  commemo- 
rated by  appropriate  medals,  with  the  super' 
scriptiou  of  Judsa  Gapta,  captured  Judea* 
One  exhibits  a  female  sifting  under  a  palm- 
tree;  an  emblem  of  tlie  Holy  Land,  now 
sitting  and  weeping  in  the  dust,  while  a  Ho- 
man  soldier  stands  near  as  if  to  deride  her 
captivity.  Our  cuts  present  two  variations 
of  this  general  subject. 


Vespasian  and  Titns  did  not,  as  was 
nsnal,  assume  the  title  of  the  conquered 
eonntiy,  —  in  this  caae,  Judaions, — because 
the  name  was  odions ;  but  they  had  trium- 
phal archea  decreed  to  them.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  ia  still  conspicuous  on  the  arch 
of  Titns,  speaks  for  iteelf :  — 

SBVATDS  .  POPULUSQT7B  .  BOMANUS  .  DITO  . 

TITO   .  Dm  .  TBSPASIAKI  .  V  .  TESPASIA^O  . 

AUGU8T0. 

7%e  Senate  and  the  Jtonum  people  to  the 
"Dtc'me  TitM  Vespatian  Auputus, 
mm  of  the  Divine  Vetpoiian. 
The  areh  was  decreed  and  commenced,  but 
not  eompleted  till  after  the  death  of  Titus, 
whieh  was  premature.     This   arch,  which 
was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  still  remains, 
though  in  a  mutilated  state.    Some  of  the 
sacred  objeeU  can  yet  be  traced. 

Two  of  the  seven  Ismps  are  preserved,  and 
the  reat  may  mors  or  less  fsintly  be  traced. 
BefMv  the  candlestick  is  borne  the  table 
vhich  Josephns  mentions,  but  of  which  he 


gives  no  description  in  his  account  of  tlio 
triumph  ythougii  lie  docd  in  another  part  of  his 
writiug8(Autiq.  iii.  6. 7).  Two  utensils  on  the 
table  are  called  by  Beland,  aeerrep,  *  censers/ 
In  front  of  the  table  ore  also  seen  two  tnmi- 
pets  crossed,  which  answer  the  description  of 
Josephus  ( Ajitiq.  iii.  12.  G ) ;  and,  as  he  informs 
us  tlie  originals  were  made  of  silver,  some 
have  identified  them  with  the  form  of  those 
used  by  Moses,  for  *  tlie  calling  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  tlie  journeying  of  the  cunips ' 
(Numb.  X.  2 — 11).  On  the  corresponding 
bas-relief,  appears  the  emperor  in  his  trium- 
phal car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  pre- 
ceded by  Ilomans  wearing  laurel  ^vreaths, 
and  carrying  the  fasces ;  tiie  first  of  them 
holds  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand ;  behind 
the  car  is  a  Victory,  in  die  act  of  placing  her 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror.  The 
vault  is  ornamented  with  square  coffers  snd 
roses,  and  the  apotheosis  (or  deification) 
of  Titus  in  a  square  relief.  The  two  vic- 
tories under  tlie  keystone  are  disfigured  by 
time ;  but  in  Uie  hands  of  one  of  tlicm  is 
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Ifift  a  wreath  r.nd  a  pttlm  branch.  On  the 
friese  aro  some  pnny  figures  of  warriors 
leading  oxen  for  sucritice  ;  and  the  fignre  of 
au  old  man,  conveyed  in  a  tub  or  slnb,  may 
be  an  allegoricul  representation  of  the  river 
Jordan.  On  the  cousol  or  ornament  of  the 
keystone  is  left  the  figure  of  u  Uonmn  war- 
rior, almost  perfect. 


ARCU  or  TITCa  FROM  F1RA9ESI. 

An  edifice,  with  the  title  *  Teni]»le  of  Pence,' 
was  erected  by  Vespasian,  after  the  finnl 
subjugation  of  Judea.  It  was  magnifK-i-nt 
beyond  description,  and  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  such  as 
called  forth  the  ndmirntion  of  Pliny  and 
other  authors  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  10;  xxxvi. 
7).  Within  it  were  deposited  the  golden 
objects  taken  from  tlic  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
whilst  tlie  law  and  the  puqde  veil  of  the 
sanctuary  were  presened  in  the  imperial 
palace.  In  the  sack  of  Home,  -lO/),  these 
sacred  objects  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandal  king,  Oenserie,  who  carried  them  to 
Carthage.  Belisarius  recovered  tliem  in  his 
ionquest  of  Africa,  and  took  them  to  Con- 
fltantinople;  and  by  a  strango  vicissitude, 
Ihey  were  again  transferred  to  JerusnUm,  to 
the  Christian  church.  It  is  sus^pcried  they 
afterwards  passed  into  Persi.i,  thronph  the 
hands  of  Chosroes,  who  took  the  Holy  C'ily 
la  014;  and  many  aie  unwilling  to  bVlii.ve 
that  they  have  yet  ceased  to  exist. 

CA:SAKEA  (L.)  —  ns  the  name  of  two 
jdacos  iu  Palestine,  given  to  thcui  with  the 


Tiew  of  offering  adalatioD  to  the  Roman 
emperors  —  points  to  that  period  of  national 
deelension  among  the  Jews,  when,  in  their 
eagerness  to  adopt  heatlien  rastoms  and 
manners,  and  to  bend  servilely  before  the 
martial  rulers  of  the  world,  tliey  seemed 
voluntarily  to  abandon  their  hitherto  high 
spiritual  condition,  and  to  run  into  the  sla- 
very to  the  outward  and  the  sensaous,  which 
was  already  prepared  for  them. 

C»sarea  must  first  be  considered  as  the 
name  of  what  was  in  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament  the  seax>ort  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  CiEsarea  Palestinoe;  pniperly, 
according  to  Josephus,  Caesarea  Sebost'e. 
This  was  a  new  designation,  substituted  in 
honour  of  Augustus  for  Stratou's  Tower, 
which  the  place  formerly  bon*.  It  lay  on 
tbe  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  mid- 
way between  Joppa  on  the  soutli,  and  the 
promontory  of  Camicl  on  the  north.  It 
was,  as  the  scat  of  the  Iloman  procurator, 
and  as,  in  his  lattc>r  years,  the  dwelling-place 
of  llerod,  tlie  civil  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
This  eminence  it  owed  partly  to  its  position, 
partly  to  the  preference  manifested  by  Heroil 
called  tlie  Great,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
improve  and  adorn  the  place.  The  seaboard 
of  Palestine  is  by  nature  ill  fiumished  with 
harbours,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  is  much 
exposed.  Yet  a  harbour  on  the  coast  was  of 
great  consequence  to  both  the  Romans  and 
their  subjects  tlie  Jews,  in  the  new  relation h 
mider  which  the  two  had  come.  Such  a 
convenience,  Herod,  who  was  fond  of  build 
ing,  and  of  a  magnificent  taste,  undertook 
to  8ux)ply  in  a  s^iirit  and  manner  tliat  became 
a  prince ;  carrying,  at  an  incredible  cost  vt 
money  and  labour,  a  mole  out  into  the  sta, 
so  as  to  form  iu  the  shape  of  a  cune  an 
equally  safe  and  commodious  haren.  He 
also  laid  out  and  formed  a  complete  systeui 
of  seweroge.  He  built,  too,  a  theatre  of  stoup, 
und  an  amphitlieatre  capable  of  holding  a 
vast  number  of  men,  and  commanding  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  sea.  These  works  employed 
hun  for  ten  or  twelve  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign,  he 
dedicated  tlie  amphitheatre,  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous style,  with  games  and  contests  after 
the  Grecian  manner.  As  it  may  serve  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  llie  Jews  were  now 
paganised,  we  slioll  transcribe  a  part  of  Jo- 
sephus's  description:  — '  He  had  appointed 
a  contention  iu  music,  and  games  to  be  per- 
formed naked.  He  had  also  gotten  ready  a 
great  number  of  those  that  fight  single  com- 
bat«,  and  of  beasts  for  tlie  like  purpose, 
horse  races  also,  and  the  most  chargeable  of 
such  sports  and  shows  as  used  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  Kome,  and  in  other  places.  He 
coii.socintcd  this  combat  to  Cesar,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year. 
He  also  sent  all  sorts  of  omoments  for  it 
out  of  his  own  furniture,  that  it  might  want 
nothing  to  make  it  decent :  nay,  Julia, Ccs«f« 
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wifCy  wnt  a  great  part  of  her  most  valaable 
fbrnitare  (flrom  Homo),  insomuch  that  he 
had  no  want  of  any  thing.  The  sum  of 
them  all  was  estimated  at  five  hundred 
talents.  Now,  when  a  great  multitude  was 
come  to  that  city  to  see  the  shows,  as  well 
as  the  ambassadors  whom  other  people 
sent  on  account  of  the  benefits  they  had 
received  (firom  Herod),  he  entertained  them 
all  in  the  public  inns,  and  ot  public  tables, 
and  with  perpetual  JTcasts;  this  solemnity 
haying  in  the  day-time  the  diversions  of  the 
fights,  and  in  the  night-time  such  merry 
meetings  as  cost  vast  sums  of  money,  and 
publicly  demonstrated  the  generosity  of  his 
soul ;  for  in  all  his  undertakings  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  exhibit  what  exceeded  whatsoever  had 
been  done  before  of  the  same  kind.  And  it  is 
related,  that  Cesor  and  Agrippa  often  said, 
that '  the  dominions  of  Ilerud  were  too  little 
for  the  greatness  of  his  soul ;  for  that  he 
deserved  to  have  all  tlic  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  that  of  Egypt  also*  (Antiq.  xvL  5.  1). 

Vespasian,  pursuing  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  and  desirous  of  showing  fa- 
vour to  a  city  on  who^o  disposition  towards 
Borne  the  obedience  of  Palestine  itself  in  a 
measure  depended,  raised  Ciesarea  to  tlie 
dignity  of  a  Boman  colony,  and  relieved  it 
first  Arom  the  capitation,  and  then  from  the 
land  tax. 

The  city  was  inhabited  mostly  by  Lci- 
thens,  though  it  had  also  a  loi^e  uc<iish 
population.  National  jealousies  led  to  dis- 
putes, contentions,  strife,  and  even  massacre. 
A  contest  for  municipal  power  arose  between 
die  two  nations,  which,  being  referred  for 
adjudication  to  Bome,  was  decided  so  as  to 
give  dis!>atiBfaction  to  tlie  Jews,  and  prepared 
the  way  fur  tlie  terrible  punibliment  that  the 
Bomans  inflicted  on  the  country.  At  the 
commencement  of  tlie  war,  the  heathens  of 
Cssarea,  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  afforded,  rose,  and  slew  at 
once  the  Jewish  residents,  who  were  in 
number  no  less  than  twenty  thousand. 

We  have  no  evidence  tliat  Cesarca  was 
ever  viftited  by  our  Lord ;  but  it  fiiniished, 
at  an  eariy  perio<1,  converts  to  his  doctrine. 
Here  dwelt  the  centurion  Cornelius,  who 
was  employed  in  enlarging  tlie  mind  of 
Peter  (Acts  x.) ;  also  Philip  tlie  evangelist 
(xxi.  b).  Paul  parsed  through  the  place 
several  Umcs  (Acts  ix.  W ;  xviii.  22  ;  xxi. 
7,  8 ;  xxiii.  33).  Here  also  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  put  to  death  James,  the  J^ord's  brother, 
cane  to  a  wretched  end,  having  repaired 
to  the  place  in  order  to  celebrate  games  in 
honour  of  Claudius  Ceesar. 

Ciesarea  became  a  bishop's  see,  and  was 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Palestina  Prima, 
nfter  Uie  mother  church  of  Jerusalem  had 
p.  rislied  in  the  war  of  the  Bomans.  This 
■ee  ia  distinguished  by  having  had  for 
one  c  *  its  bishops  the  famous  ecclesiastical 
kkloriui  Eusebius  (A.D.  313^33b).    Un- 


der the  modem  name  of  Koisarieh,  this  onee 
flourishing  town  presents  only  a  minglfld 
and  conftised  heap  of  ruins,  of  which  Dart- 
lett  thus  speaks :  — 

*  The  day  was  breaking,  and  the  moon 
fading  in  the  western  sky,  over  the  distant 
mountains  of  Samaria,  when  we  ran  abreast 
of  the  shapeless  ruins  of  the  once-famous 
city  and  seaport  of  Herod,  the  gorgeous 
Ctesarca.  The  sailors  lowered  a  boat,  and 
we  rowed  ashore.  A  long  pier  of  solid 
workmanship  projects  into  the  sea,  appa- 
rently of  Boiuiin  construction ;  and  on  this, 
ruin  upon  ruin,  are  the  remains  of  a  stnic- 
ture  of  the  middle  ages,  apparently  a  church : 
a  great  number  of  scattered  broken  columns 
lie  among  the  seaweed.  Gaining  an  ele- 
vated mound,  we  cast  onr  eyes  around  to 
see  if  there  were  further  vestiges,  but  could 
discover  nothing,  except  a  few  fragments 
among  the  wild  herbage  which  spreads  over 
the  desolate  plain'  ('Walks  about  Jerusa- 
lem,' p.  7,  Introduction,  1^4). 


CJISAREA,  OR  STBATGH'b  TOWEB. 

C-F.SABEA  PHTLJPPI,that  isCopsareaof 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,by  whom 
the  place  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  as 
well  as  designated  Cfesarea,  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  having  previously 
Ixjnie  the  name  of  Paneas  or  Panias.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  called  Neronias,  in  honour 
of  Nero,  by  Herod  Agrippa.  Its  name  l*a- 
nias  was  derived  from  a  grotto  called  Panium, 
asbeingdedicati'dtothe  heathen  divinity  Pan. 
The  place  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mount  Hermon,  near  one  of  tlie  sources 
of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod  here  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Augusms.  Here  also, 
Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  exhi- 
bited public  games,  in  whicU,  to lii*  dls^iifM^ 
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mtny  of  bU  Jewish  captives  lost  their  liyes 
in  the  conteits  in  which  they  were  compelled 
to  engtige  with  wild  beasts.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  Mark  (\iii.  27), 
it  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  a  sort  of  capital.  Its  towns  (Matt. 
XTi.  13),  however,  our  Lord  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  visited,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  though,  as  would  appear 
(Mark  viii.  30),  with  some  caution  and 
reserve;  probably  owing  to  danger  arising 
trom  a  predominant  heathen  population. 
Under  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  its 
ancient  name,  Banias,  this  place  is  still 
known ;  but  it  has  fallen  from  its  greatness, 
being  only  a  small  unsightly  village,  which 
appears  the  more  mean,  from  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands. 

CATAPIIAS  (H.  a  receiver),  — a  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  the  early  part  of  tlie  ministry 
of  tlie  apostles.  He  received  the  dignity  fh>m 
Valerius  Gratus,  governor  of  Judea,  prede- 
cessor of  Pilate,  and  was  deprived  of  it  by 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria  (A.D.  30).  His 
name  in  full  was  Joseph  Caiaphas ;  whence 
probably  it  was,  that  some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Joscphus.  They  also  made  him  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Of  his 
private  life  we  know  scarcely  more  than  that 
he  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducces  (Acts 
v.  17) ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  pre- 
vious high  priest,  Annas.  His  public  con- 
duct bears  the  ineffaceable  shame  of  virulent 
hostility  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  chief  author  and  iustniment  of  the 
plots  devised,  and  tlie  measures  taken,  against 
unr  Lord. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
aroused  the  Jews  to  a  feclhig  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  if  they  would  not  quietly 
suffer  an  overthrow,  of  taking  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  against  the  new  religious 
reformer,  who  threatened  the  state  with  de- 
struction. The  Sanhedrim  was  forthwith 
convened ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  Caiaphas, 
the  resolution  was  fonnod,  that  Jesus  should 
in  some  way  be  put  to  death  (Jobn  xi.  47, 
»eq.).  The  immediate  danger  was  avoided 
by  flight  The  time,  however,  soon  came 
when  Jesus  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare 
the  tnith  in  Jerusalem,  under  tlie  very  eye 
of  his  persecutors.  His  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  convening  another  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who,  with  Caiaphas  as  their 
president,  determined  tliat  secret  measures 
should  be  taken  for  his  apprehension  and 
death  (Matt.  xxvi.  1 — 5).  Jn  consequence, 
Judas  was  engaged,  who  basely  betrayed  his 
Master  (Matt.  xxvi.  47,  seq.).  To  the  palace 
of  Caiaphas  was  Jesus  conducted,  on  leaving 
that  of  Annas.  Caiaphas,probably  while  wait- 
inigfor  the  advent  of  day,  and  the  assembling 
of  the  council,  fl»?»jVrted  Jesus  to  a  private 


examination ;  hoping,  by  ijnettions  respect- 
ing his  doctrine,  which  he  wished  to  prove 
hostile  to  that  of  Moses,  and  respecting  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  diesirous  of  declaring 
rebels,  to  gain  some  information  that  might 
serve  his  purpose  at  the  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim  already  convoked.  Failing 
in  his  unworthy  design,  he  lost  his  temper ; 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  putting  the  holy 
sufferer  off  his  guard,  he  allowed  Jesus  to 
be  smitten  by  one  of  his  servants  (John 
zviii.  19,  9cq.),  At  the  break  of  day  (John 
xviii.  28.  Luke  xzii.  66),  Caiaphas  opened 
the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedirim,  and  gave  to  its 
proceedings  the  formality  of  a  legal  investi-' 
gation.  False  witnesses,  however,  availed 
nothing.  Caiaphas  then,  in  virtue  of  his 
oflice,  commanded  Jesus  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  Receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  Caiaphaa  affected 
to  be  shocked  at  the  blasphemy.  He  rent  his 
clothes  in  token  of  his  holy  indignation.  In 
this  state  of  excitement,  he  took  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  which  pronounced  Jesus  guilty 
of  death.  Notliing  remained  but  to  induce  the 
Roman  authorities  to  execute  the  sentence 
This  did  not  prove  so  easy  as  might  have 
been  desired ;  but  with  bitter  perseverance, 
the  high  priest,  who,  though  not  named, 
doubtless  took  the  lead  in  the  negociations 
with  Pilate,  succeeded  in  obtaining  fit>m  that 
too  yielding  officer  the  requisite  condemna- 
tion. Jesus  was  crucilied.  The  hardness 
of  heart  and  biutal  bigotry  which  had  re- 
sisted the  pleas  made  spontaneously  by  the 
living  Jesus,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mal- 
treat, persecute,  and  murder  that  innocent 
being,  may  well  have  stood  out  against  the 
evidence  in  his  favour  afforded  by  the  re- 
surrection. 

The  opening  scenes,  therefore,  of  the  infant 
church  present  Caiaphas  in  the  same  hate- 
ful character  of  an  unrelenting  and  unscru- 
pulous persecutor.  Finding  that  his  efforts 
against  tlie  originator  of  the  new  religion 
had  proved  unavailing,  he  cited  before  him 
Peter  and  John,  as  soon  as  they  had  begun 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  x>eople ;  and 
when  his  injunction  of  silence  had  been  dis- 
regarded by  these  high-minded  men,  he 
tbrcw  them  into  prison.  Being  miraculously 
set  at  large,  and  proceeding  to  cany  for- 
ward their  work,  they  were  again  appre- 
hended, and  would  probably  have  been  put 
to  death,  had  not  the  Pharasaic  portion  of 
the  council,  by  the  guidance  of  Gamaliel, 
gained,  probably  ftova  mere  party  considera- 
tions, tlie  upper  hand  against  their  oppo- 
nents the  Sadducees,  who,  under  Caiaphas, 
had  hitherto  led  the  proceedings  of  the  San- 
hedrim against  Jesus  and  his  cause  (Acts 
iv.  0,  seq.  ,•  v.  21,  teq,).  The  apostles  were, 
however,  set  at  liberty,  after  they  had  been 
beaten  and  commanded  not  to  8i»eak  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesntf.  Had  they 
obeyed  so  miquitous  ou  order,  the  etones  in 
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tlM  streets  wonld  bave  cried  out  against  fham. 
Therefore  '  they  departed  from  the  presenre 
of  the  couQcU,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  anffer  shame  for  his  name. 
And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  honse, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ' (Acts  V.  41,  42).  Ilow  these  facts 
make  one's  heart  beat!  Who,  in  reading  the 
sacred  record,  can  doubt  that  all  this  is 
true  ?  Imposture  never  yet  assumed  these 
features  of  reality.  It  is  the  noble  soul  of 
true  men  that  speaks  and  acts  in  these  things. 
Here  is  seen  the  power  to  which  earth  owes 
its  highest  good.  With  all-subUuiug  and 
resistless  force  did  the  love  of  Christ  work 
in  the  hearts  of  the  apostles ;  rendering,  by 
the  fresh  ardour  of  its  high  enthusiasm,  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Caiaphas  as  powerless 
in  their  effects,  as  they  were  in  themselves 
unjust;  and  in  a  few  years  seearing  for  the 
gospel  a  lasting  reception  in  all  Uic  chief 
centres  of  Boman  civilisation. 

The  evangelist  John  appears  to  intend  to 
desrribe  Caiaphas  as  a  man  from   whom 
justice  was  not  to  be  expected;  when,  in 
zviiL  14,  he  remarks  that  Caiaphas,  before 
whom  Jesus  had  now  been  brought,  was 
'  he  who  gave  counsel  to  tbe  Jews,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people.'    The  high  priest  seems  to  have 
partaken  in  the  very  widely  diffused  notion, 
that  the  death  of  an  animal  or  a  human  be- 
ing would  pacify  the  Deity,  and  avert  im- 
pending cidamity.    This  superstitious  idea 
Btill  prevails.    Dr.  Bobinson  relates  as  fol- 
lows of  a  band  of  Arabs  that  formed  his 
escort  through   the  wilderness  et-Tyh:  — 
'  Our  Arabs  bought  of  their  visitors  a  kid, 
which  they  kiUed  as  a  "  redemption  "  (Ara- 
bic, Feder),  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  its 
death  might  redeem  their  camels  from  death, 
and  also  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  journey.    With  the  blood  Uiey  smeared 
eiOBses  on  the  necks  of  their  camels,  and  on 
odier  parts  of  their  bodies.    Such  sacrifices 
are  frequent  among  them.'    Caiaphas,  under 
an  impression  that  some  victim  was  neces- 
■azy    to    avert  from  the  nation  impending 
ealamityy  may,  in  his  superstitious  excite- 
ment, have  considered  Jesus  as  providenti- 
ally thrown  into  his  hands,  and  been,  in 
eonsequenee,  little   scrupulous    as    to  the 
means  by  which  his  death  was  compassed. 
Jnstiee  mig^t  plead  that  Jesus  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death.    But  justice  has 
little  power  when  in  conflict  with  supersti- 
tioo.    Human  nature  might  claim  pity  for 
one  whose  days  were  spent  in  a  ministry  of 
love;    hot  bigotiy  was   strong  enough  to 
drown  its  gentle  voice.    '  A  little  injustice 
for  so  great  a  deliverance.'    '  A  little  pain 
to  avoid  so  much  disaster.'    And  so  the 
hard-hearted  Caiaphas  prevailed  with  the 
•operstitioaa  and  bigoted  majority   of  the 
Sanhedrim,  at  the  very  time  that,  as  a  Sad- 
•y  ba  probaUy  disbelieved  the  merciless 


doctrine  he  enforced.  This  is  not  the  last 
occasion  on  which  infidelity  used  the  weak, 
the  narrow,  and  tlie  credulous,  for  bad  pur- 
poses of  its  own. 

CAIN  (H.),  a  name  signifying  a  posses- 
sioHt  given  according  to  Gen.  iv.  1,  by  Eve, 
Cain's  mother ;  since  he,  being  her  first-bom, 
was  the  first  gift  from  the  great  Father  to 
the  first  pair  of  human  beings.  The  facts 
of  his  brief  history  are  well  kuown.  Wo 
shall  make,  in  consequence,  only  one  or  two 
remarks. 

Cain  is  represented   as  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.     Analogy  is  not  in  favour   of  so 
early  an  introduction   of  agriculture  as  is 
here  implied.    The  earth,  fresh  from  its  Ma- 
ker's hands,  would  of  necessity  teem  spon- 
taneously with  productions,  the  gatheriug  of 
which  would  supply  abundant  nutriment  to 
the  family  of  Adam.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
why  the  ground  should  be  tilled,  if  the  mem- 
bers   of   that  family   recorded  in  Genesis 
constituted  the  sole  population  of  the  earth. 
It  has  perhaps  been  rashly  assiuned,  that  the 
Bible  undertakes  to  give  us  the  history  of 
the  whole  human  race.     In  later  periods, 
this,  beyond  a  question,  is  not  its  task.     Is 
it  more  than  an  assumption,  which  makes 
this  its  purpose  in  its  earliest  narratives  7 
Probably  the  aim  of  the  Biblical  writers  was 
the  more  restricted  one  of  giving  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  as  in  their  prosperity,  de- 
cline, and  downfall,   so  in  their  ancestral 
cotmectious  and  divine  origin.     In  conse- 
quence, they  are,  through   ilosesj  Joseph, 
and  Abraham,  presented  in  close   alliance 
with  the  antediluvian  fathers  of  mankind, 
whose  history  is  sketched  only   so  far  as 
was  considered  necessary  for  the  illustration 
of  the  chief  theme ;  namely,  the  derivation  ot 
the  Hebrews  from  the  patriarchal  race,  and, 
through  that  race,  their  origin  from  the  crea- 
tive act  of  the  Almighty.     Having  this  less 
comprehensive  purpose,  the  Biblical  writers 
might  remain  unacquainted  with,  or  even 
purposely   omit,  many   important  trains  oi 
events,  which  bore  only  on  general  history. 
And  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  gratui- 
tous assumption,  that,  by  some  inexplicable 
agency,  the  Hebrews  were  divinely  instructed 
in    universal  history,  we  must  admit  that 
their  writers  would  of  course   direct  their 
pens  to  the  recording  of  such  events,  and 
such  only,  as  bore  more  or  less  immediately 
on  their  origin  and  fortunes  as   a  nation. 
What  there  is  of  universal  in  their  annals, 
appears  to  have  been  set  down,  not  for  its 
universality,  but  for  the  light  it  was  held  to 
throw  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hebrew 
people.     Under  the  guidance  of  this  view, 
the  reader's  expectations  will  be  modified. 
His  estimate,  also,  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive will  be  raised;  for  he   will  learn   its 
proper  character,  —  discover  its  real  aim,  — 
discern  its  true  unity,  and  be  relieved  from 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  assomp- 
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tions  whioli  perhaps  are  as  groimdlcss  as 
thej  arc  unmeasured. 

In  coulirrautioii  of  tlicsc  views,  it  may  be 
added,  Uiat  tLo  uarrutive  of  Cain's  sad  his- 
tory coutaius  an  iniplicatiou  tliat  there 
existed  other  humau  beings  thaii  tliose 
whose  birtli  tJcripture  reeonls;  for  Cain, 
rcmousirating  with  his  judge,  obserres,  '  I 
ihall  bo  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth,  and  cvury  one  that  iindoth  me  shall 
slay  nio'  (iv.  11;  conip.  10).  lie  tiring  in  ti> 
*lhe  land  (.f  Nod,  on  tlie  east  of  Eden,' 
Cm  in  there  finds  a  wife,  of  whose  origin  we 
have  no  iufornintion.  Equally  silent  is  Uoly 
Writ  respecting  his  death. 

These  facts  combine  to  render  it  probable 
tliat  we  have  in  the  antediluvian  history 
sneh  fragmentiiry  notices  ai  tradition  htul 
preserved  of  the  early  days  and  tlio  primi- 
tive races  of  mankind.  Indeed,  nothmg  but 
wilful  blindness  or  iniwarrantable  'ai>sump- 
tion  ran  make  tLe  brief  sketclies  which 
ronjpri!*«  all  we  are  told  of  a  period  of  two 
tliousand  years  into  a  complete  history  of 
the  human  race,  from  its  origin  to  its  over- 
throw at  tlie  delupe. 

Wliatever  the  Biblical  narratives  may  be 
as  history,  they  are  at  the  iirst,  as  well  as  the 
laat,  most  usefid  monitors  of  duty.  The 
notiee  we  have  of  Cain  and  Abel  exhibits,  in 
a  very  striking  way,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  unrestrained  passion.  Envy  led  to  mur- 
der. The  first  fresh  green  of  our  mother 
earth  was  sullied  by  a  brothei^s  blood.  As 
soon  as  society  began  to  exist,  sin  began  to 
disturb  it.  And  Cain's  distress  of  mind 
f-crves  to  show  that  sufTering  entered  the 
world  together  with  sin.  From  that  time  to 
iliis,  they  have  been  inseparable  yoke-fel- 
lows; and  sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  than  the  divinely  established 
connection  between  sin  and  sulTeriug  shall 
cease  to  exist.  This  fact  we  find  recorded 
in  words  that  are  traced  immediately  to  the 
Author  of  all  moral  relations,  and  tlic  Aven- 
ger of  all  wickedness :  — 'If  thou docst  w^ll, 
shalt  tlion  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest 
not  weU,  sin  lieth  at  the  door ; '  and  its  ne- 
cessary eousequences  must  be  undergone 
(Gen.  iv.  7).  But  divine  justice  shelters 
eten  those  it  punishes :  Cain  receive*!  some 
protection  against  the  avenging  hand  of  his 
fellow-men  (iv.  ir>). 

CAINAN,  a  son  of  Enos,  and  father  of 
Mahalaleel  (Gen.  v.  9,  iJi). 

Another  Cainan  is  mentioned  by  Luke 
(iii.  36),  as  son  of  Arjdiaxad,  and  father  of 
Sala.  In  Gen.  x.  24;  xi.  I'i,  Arphaxad  is 
represented  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Salnh,  Cainan  not  being  mentioned.  Bneh 
is  tlie  case  in  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
originals,  as  well  as  in  tlie  other  authorities, 
Rave  the  Septuagiut  translation,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Luke. 
Whence  the  Seventy  obtained  the  name  is 
Jjot  known.     The  roiijeriiucs  arc  as  unsatis- 


factory as  they  are  manifold.  The  i 
of  this  name  shows  that  Luke  used,  not  tiie 
Hebrew  original,  but  the  Septnagint  version. 
The  fact  proves  also,  tliat  a  strict  verbal  ac- 
curacy is  not  claimed  by  the  bipgrapher. 
The  Septuagiut  appears  to  have  been  used, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  Jews  in  the  first 
century ;  otherwise  we  might  conclude  with 
full  certainty,  that  Luke  was  a  Pagan  by  birth, 
and  wrote  for  Pagan  readers. 

CALAH  (H.),  a  city  which,  with  Nineveh 
and  Kehoboth,  was  built  by  the  Assyrian 
Asshur.  Kesen  also  is  said  to  have  built — 
that  is,  rebuilt  —  Calah,  which  is  in  this 
case  described  as  a  great  city  (Gen.  x.  11, 
Vi).  This  place  may  be  identical  with 
Halah,  one  of  the  cities  to  wliich  the  king 
of  Samaria  transported  the  captured  Sama- 
ritans {'i  Kings  xvii6;  xviiL  11),  which 
would  lead  the  mind  to  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vince Calakine  (Ptoh  vL  1),  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris;  or 
the  Arabian  Cholwan,  the  ancient  summer 
residence  of  the  califs  in  Babylonian  Irak, 
live  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.  According 
to  Bitter  (Erdkunde),  Calah  is  the  same  as 
Halah  or  Alaunis,  and  lay  on  the  river 
Chaboras,  Chabiur,  or  Chebar.  At  the  same 
time,  this  great  geographer  admits  that 
Calah  may  be  Cholwan,  which  was  not  very 
far  distant  from  Alaonis. 

CALEB  (H.  one  who  barki),  an  Israelite, 
son  of  Jephunnch,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  is  distinguished  as  being  one  of  the 
spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  survey  tlie  land 
of  Canaan.  The  report  which  they  brought 
back  was  in  effect  that  tlie  land  was  good 
and  fertile,  but  its  actual  possessors  nume 
rous,  strong,  and  well  protected.  On  hearing 
this,  tlie  people  were  dispirited.  They  had 
long  wandered  in  difficulty  and  comparative 
want,  still  sustaining  their  heart  by  hope. 
But  now,  when  arrived  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  promised  haven,  they  learned  news  which 
made  them  fear  of  being  imsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  iL  Hope  was 
succeeded  by  despair.  Despair  led  to  grief, 
and  almost  to  distraction.  Ilereupon,  Caleb 
with  Joshua  interposed:  — '  The  land  is  an 
exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord  delight 
in  us,  tlien  he  will  bring  us  into  this  Isnd. 
Only  rebel  not  against  Jehovah,  neither 
fear  ye  the  people  of  tlie  land.'  In  vain  was 
this  appeal  made  to  their  religious  feelings. 
Carnal  unbelief  had  caused  their  dejection, 
and  now  frustrated  the  effort  designed  to 
rouse  them  into  manly  energy.  '  Stone 
them,'  the  people  cried  out  against  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  They  were  on  the  point  ol 
executing  their  own  commands,  when  tokens 
of  the  divine  presence  were  beheld ;  whence 
proceeded  a  tlireat  to  smite  the  people  with 
pestilence,  and  disinherit  them.  Moses  be- 
came an  intercessor  on  their  behalf^  and 
obtained  their  pardon,  with  one  awful  re- 
serve, namely,  that  all  the  generation  tba; 
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hid  Men  the  miracles  done  at  and  after  the 
qnitting  of  Egypt  ihould  perish  in  the  wil- 
d-Tnieas,  tare  Caleb  aud  Joshua,  who  had 
tried  to  suppress  the  rebellion  (Numb. 
xlT.  19).  When  at  length  tlio  Israelites 
were  aboat  to  enter  Canaan,  Caleb  accord- 
ingly receired  tlie  honour  of  being  appointed 
one  of  a  commission,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  princes  of  the  tribes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  divide  the  land  among  them  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  17).  Caleb's  services  were  not  unre- 
warded. Moses  had  given  him  a  promise 
of  ample  possessions,  when,  being  a  yoimg 
man  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  brought  a 
true  report  out  of  Canaan.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  he  claimed  of  Joshua  the  fidfil- 
meut  of  that  promise,  and  received  as  his 
portion  the  district  of  Hebron,  in  which  the 
spies  bad  found,  and  whence  tliey  bore  away, 
a  daster  of  very  fine  grapes.  There  was 
something  noble  and  chivalrous  in  this 
demand.  The  aged  Caleb  was  not  asking 
for  land  already  subdued.  The  terrible  sons 
of  Auak,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  still 
dwelt  there.  It  was  a  hard  task,  and  a  perl- 
loos  undertaking,  for  which  he  put  in  his 
claim.  But  what  he  solicited  he  achieved. 
The  giants  and  their  horde  were  rooted  out, 
and  the  Hebrews  entered  into  quiet  posses- 
sion. The  aid  of  love  was  invoked  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  enterprise.  Kirjath- 
sepher  had  to  be  captured.  *  My  daughters 
hand  shall  reward  the  victor,'  proclaimed 
Caleb.  The  city  fell  before  the  prowess  of 
Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger 
brother  (Judg.  i.  0,  seq.). 

Caleb's  character  is  not  without  points  of 
permanent  interest ;  stout,  honest,  and  reli- 
gions old  warrior  as  he  proved,  when  the 
tug  of  battle  came,  after  forty  years  of  toil- 
some and  exhausting  wanderings.  In  the 
eariier  period  in  which  he  appears  promi- 
nently before  us,  he  acted  so  as  to  show  that 
a  deep  and  strong  sense  of  religion  was  the 
actuating  principle  of  his  character.  Hence 
he  derivetl  his  courage,  his  confidence, 
bis  trust  in  God.  His  old  age,  aud  the 
atiength  which  made  him  at  eighty-five  a 
successful  soldier,  ho  expressly  ascribed  to 
Divine  Providence  (Josh.  xiv.  10).  He  was 
right.  Bellgion,  as  comprising  the  due  cul- 
tivation of  all  our  faculties,  aud  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  only 
aDother  name  for  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
moat  be  conducive  as  much  to  health,  vigour 
of  body,  and  longevity,  as  to  peace  of  mind, 
and  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 

The  character  of  Caleb  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  historical  period  in  which  he 
is  foand.  Tlie  circumstances  through  which 
the  Scripture  conducts  him  are  exactly  those 
which  would  make  Caleb  such  as  he  was. 
How  could  socb  a  character  have  been  pro- 
duced wilhoot  these  preliminary  influences  ? 
That  robust  mind,  —  that  stout,  energetic 
frame, — that  dauntless  heart,  —  that  ready 


hand,  —  that  entire  trust  in  God ;  —  whence 
these  qualities,  if  the  previous  history  were 
fictions,  or  exaggerations,  or  legends?  A 
medioival  Christianity  was  not  more  needful 
to  the  production  of  tlie  crusader,  than  were 
tlie  rescue  from  Egypt,  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  witli  their  accompanying  displays  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  indispensable  to 
theprodnctionof  the  sturdy,  baron -like  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Jiidoli. 

The  pleas  which  Moses  is  set  forth  as  em- 
ploying with  God,  in  order  to  procure  for- 
giveness for  the  disobedient  Israelites,  are 
of  no  small  importance,  as  they  may  serve 
to  discover  to  us  the  position  from  which 
much  of  the  Old  Testament  theology  is  con- 
ceived. These  plens  are  tlic  following :  — If 
God  destroy  the  Israelites,  then,  I.  The 
Egyptians  will  hear  it ;  II.  They  will  tell  it 
to  the  Canaanites ;  III.  Who  will  ascribe  the 
failure  to  bring  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
to  a  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  God, 
though  he  has  sworn  so  to  do ;  wherefore, 

IV.  •  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great ; ' 

V.  Finally,  the  long-snfiering  mercy  of  God 
is  put  forth  in  deprecation  of  the  tlirejitoned 
punishment  The  last  is  the  only  considera- 
tion which  takes  its  origin  in  lofty  and  true 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  and 
dealings.  The  appeal  to  mercy,  made  to  a 
mcroiful  God,  has  eternal  truth  for  its  foun- 
dation. The  other  pleas  are  of  the  oartli, 
earthy.  They  spring  from  a  human  view 
of  divine  things.  They  present  conaidera- 
tions  which  could  prevail  only  with  earthly 
potentates.  They  wtmt  tlie  element  of  in- 
spiration, and  therefore  thoy  want  the  ele- 
ment of  religious  tnith.  God  may,  indeed, 
be  truthfully  and  religiously  addressed  by 
considerations  which  have  a  foundation  in 
the  human  breast.  But  these  considerations 
must  be  the  highest  aud  the  purest  of  which 
mau  is  susceptible ;  otherwise  the  distinc- 
tion between  God  and  man  is  lost,  and  we 
destroy  the  infinite  by  attempting  to  lift  tlie 
finite  to  God,  and  ascribing  to  him  passions 
which  are  felt  only  by  inferior  men.  Reve- 
rence forbids  us  to  suppose  lliat  God  could  be 
influenced  by  the  misconstructions,  taunts, 
and  scoff's  of  the  defeated  Egyptians,  and 
tlie  idolatrous  Canaanites.  'These  things 
are  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men.  'J'hey 
are  the  feelings  of  Moses.  They  originate 
in  his  conception  of  God  and  divine  things. 
They  are  therefore  temporary.  They  cease 
to  be  applicable  or  proper  in  a  day  when,  im- 
der  the  influence  of  Mosoism  and  Christia- 
nity, the  world  has  come  to  entertain  higher, 
more  worthy,  and  less  incorrect  ideas  of  the 
Deity.  Wliat  is  of  man,  and  what  of  God, 
should  in  all  cases  be  carefully  discriminated, 
lest  tares  be  mistaken  for  wheat,  and  the 
creature  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  Creator. 

CALF  (T.)  is  the  English  representative 
of  several  Hebrew  words,  of  which  we  hero 
notice  only  that  one,  Gfhgel>^"Vii^^i»»'t^* 
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ferencc  to  the  idolatrous  rites  sanctioned  by 
Aaron,  and  received  in  Bethel.  We  first  re- 
mark that  our  Knglish  term  calf,  as  it  is 
JQOTT  U3cd  of  the  young  of  the  cow,  in  the 
early  period  of  its  life,  imperfectly  repro- 
duces the  original,  which  denotes  ratlier  a 
young  bullock,  a  steer  (Jer.  xxxi.  18 ;  xlvi. 
21);  though,  when  the  age  is  expressly 
limited,  it  may  be  used  of  a  younger  animal 
(Mic.  vi.  tj).  The  general  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  steer.  This  remark  is  of 
importance  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  borine 
idolatry  of  tlie  Hebrews,  as  just  alluded  to; 
because  it  was  au  ox  or  a  cow, —  Uie  former, 
at  least,  frequently  depicted  with  young  fea- 
tures, —  not  strictly  speaking  a  cidf,  to  which 
the  £g}-ptians  rendered  divine  honours. 

Apis  was  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis, 
under  whose  form  Osiris  was  worshipped. 
At  Hcliopolis  also,  there  was  a  sacred  ox, 
which  bore  tlie  name  of  Mnevis,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Osiris.  The  historian  Dio- 
dorus  says  that  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  both 
sacreU  to  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  gods 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Herodotus 
(iiL  28)  states,  'Apis,  also  called  Epaphus, 
is  a  young  bull,  whose  mother  can  have  no 
other  offspring.  She  is  represented  by  tlie 
Egyptians  to  have  conceived  by  lightning 
Bent  from  heaven,  and  so  to  have  produced 
the  god  Apis.  But  this  bullock  which  is 
called  Apis  has  these  signs:  being  black, 
he  bears  on  his  forehead  a  white  quadrangle, 
on  his  back  tlie  image  of  au  eagle,  on  his 
tad  double  hairs,  and  on  his  tongue  a  beetle.' 
Pliny  speaks  of  Apis  having  a  white  spot, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  his  right  side. 
Ammiauud  Marcellinus  says  the  white  cres- 
cent on  his  riglit  side  was  the  principal  sign 
by  which  he  was  known.  £lian  mentions 
twenty-nine  marks  by  which  he  was  recog- 
nised, each  referable  to  some  mystic  signi- 
fication. 

Memphis  was  the  place  where  Apis  was 
kept,  and  where  his  worship  was  particolarly 
observed.  lie  was  regarded  not  merely  as 
an  emblem,  but  a  divinity.  Psammeticus 
tlierc  ert'Cted  a  grand  court  in  wluoh  tlic  bul- 
lock was  kept,  when  exliibited  in  public. 
The  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  lasted  seven 
days,  and  occasioned  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  The  priests  then  led  the  sacred 
bull  in  solemn  procession,  every  one  coming 
forward  from  his  abode,  to  welcome  the 
favoured  brute  as  he  passed ;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed tliat  children  who  inhaled  his  breath 
acquired  tliereby  tlie  power  of  predicting 
future  events.  A  chorus  of  children,  singing 
his  honours,  headed  the  procession.  .£lian 
remarks,  *  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  what 
pompous  processions  and  sacred  ceremonies 
the  Egyptians  perform  al  the  festival  of  the 
Theophania  (appearance  of  the  god),  in 
honour  of  Apis ;  or  what  dances,  festivities, 
and  joyful  assemblies,  arc  appointed  on  the 
oocasioni  in  the  towns  and  in  the  coon  try. 


In  consequence  of  these  festivities,  the  anger 
of  Cambyses  was  strongly  excited  against 
the  people  of  Memphis.  Supposing  that 
they  intended  to  signify  their  satisfaction  at 
the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Ethiopian  war 
(Ilerod.  iiL  27),  he  sent  for  the  priests,  and 
asked  them  the  reason  of  their  rejoicings. 
They  replied  that  it  was  the  celebration  of 
the  appearance  of  the  god  Apis,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  had  not  been  manifested  among 
them.  Little  pleased  with  the  reply,  Cam- 
byses ordered  the  deity  to  be  brought  before 
him,  when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  plunged 
it  into  the  animal's  body ;  and  hsring  kiUed 
it,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  be  beaten,  and  all 
those  who  were  found  celebrating  the  fcsliTal 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  man  from  iHiose 
herd  the  divine  beast  has  spnmg,  is  the 
happiest  of  mortals,  and  is  looked  upon 
with  admiration  by  all  people.*  The  Egyp- 
tians not  only  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
bull  Apis,  but,  considering  him  '  the  living 
Imoge  and  representative  of  Osiris,*  they 
consulted  him  as  an  oracle,  and  drew  from 
his  actions  goo<l  or  bad  omens.  Hii  accep- 
tance of  food  offered  him  by  the  hand  was 
accounted  a  good,  his  refusal  a  bad,  omen. 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  Apis  first 
burnt  incense  on  an  altar,  filling  the  lamps 
with  oD,  which  were  lighted,  and  depositing 
a  piece  of  money  on  the  altar,  to  the  right 
of  the  statue  of  the  god.  Then,  placing  their 
month  near  his  ear,  they  asked  him  what- 
ever question  they  wished.  This  done,  they 
withdrew,  covering  theur  two  ears  until  they 
were  outside  tlie  sacred  precincts;  when, 
listening  to  the  first  expression  any  one  ut- 
tered, they  drew  from  it  the  desired  omen. 
*  Apis,'  says  .filian,  *  is  an  excellent  inter- 
preter of  futurity.  He  does  not  employ  vir- 
gins or  old  women  sitting  on  a  tripod,  like 
some  other  gods,  nor  require  that  they  should 
be  intoxicated  with  the  sacred  potion ;  but 
inspires  boys,  who  play  around  his  stable 
witli  a  divine  impulse,  enabling  them  to  pour 
out  predictions  in  perfect  rhythm.* 

When  Apis  died,  certain  priests,  chosen  for 
this  duty,  went  in  quest  of  another,  who  was 
known  by  tlie  signs  preserved  in  the  sacrwl 
books.  As  soon  as  he  was  found,  they  took 
him,  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  Memphis, 
to  a  city  on  the  Nile,  where  he  was  kept  forty 
days,  being  seen  only  by  women.  This  period 
over,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  witli  a  golden 
cabin,  and  conducted  in  state  to  Memphis. 
Pliny  and  Ammianus  assert,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  time  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  was 
fulfilled,  they  led  the  bull  Apis  to  the  foun- 
tain of  the  priests,  and  drowned  him  with 
much  ceremony.  Having  tbns  pat  him  to 
deatli,  they,  with  great  lamentations,  songiit 
another  to  take  his  place.  His  body  was 
embalmed,  and  a  grand  ftmeral  procession 
took  place  at  Memphis;  when  his  coffin, 
placed  on  a  bier,  was  followed  by  the  priests 
dressed  in  the  spotted  skins  of  fawns,  bear^ 
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iof  stares  in  their  hands,  tnd  making  gesti- 
culations similar  to  those  which  in  Greece 
were  cnstomazy  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
When  Apis  died  a  natural  deatli,  his  obse- 
quies were  celebrated  on  the  most  maguiil- 
eent  scale.  To  such  extravagance  was  this 
carried,  that  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  him  were  often  ruined  by  the 
expenses.  From  whatever  cause  tlie  death 
of  Apis  took  place,  the  people  performed  a 
pnUk  lamentation,  as  if  Osiris  himself  had 
died.  This  monmiug  lasted  until  the  otlier 
Apis,  his  snecesBor,  had  been  found.  They 
then  commenced  their  rejoicings,  which  were 
eefebraftsd  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  their 
griel  The  noUon  entertained  by  the  Egyp- 
tians respecting  the  re-appcarance  of  the 
deity  under  the  same  form,  and  his  entering 
the  body  of  another  bull  as  soon  as  the 
existing  Apis  died,  arose  firom  their  belief  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
sonls ;  according  to  which,  the  soul  of  Osiris 
passed  incessantly  into  the  bodies  of  succes- 
sive  bullocks. 

Osiiis,  which  the  sacred  steer  represented, 
was,  says  Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Egyptian  deities ;  but  every  care  was  taken 
to  throw  a  thick  cloud  of  mystery  around 
him.  His  principal  office,  it  is  said,  was  to 
judge  the  dead,  and  to  rule  over  that  kingdom 
where  the  souls  of  good  men  were  admitted 
to  eternal  felicity.  He  was  called  *  themani- 
fester  of  good,'  <  the  openrr  of  truth/  He 
appeared  on  esfth  to  benefit  miukind  ;  and, 
after  having  performed  tlie  duties  ho  had 
rome  to  Aidfil,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Typho, 
the  evil  principle  (which  was  at  Ipngtli  over- 
come  by  his  influence,  after  his  leaving  the 
world),  he  '  rose  again  to  a  new  life,'  and  be- 
came the  judge  of  mankind  in  a  future  state. 
tt  onght  to  be  observed,  that  the  particular 
form  of  Osiris,  which  the  Hebrews  imitated, 
was,  according  to  Wilkinson  (v.  197),  not 
Apis, but  BCnevis : — '  The  offerings,  dancingfi, 
and  rqoieings  practised  on  the  occasion,  were 
in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  honour  of  Mnevis,  during  tiieir 
scjonm  in  Egypt.'  Other  bulls  and  cows 
however,  were,  if  not  worshipped,  yet  hon- 
oured as  sacred,  in  that  country ;  and  we 
aee  no  reason  for  fixing  on  any  one  cere- 
immy,  as  that  whieh  was  copied  on  the  set- 
ting-op of  the  golden  calf.  It  is  enough  to 
ahow,  that  the  Egyptians,  from  a  long  and 
close  intereonrse  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  jnst  come  when  they  made  the  idol, 
were  given  not  only  to  animal  worship,  but 
the  adoration  of  the  bovine  species.  If, 
however,  Mnevis  was,  as  Champollion  holds, 
an  emblem  of  the  divinity  Khem,  then  phal- 
lie  xitesy  emUematie  of  &e  generative  prin- 
ciple, tn  wfaieh  purpose  the  bull  was  appro- 
priately chosen,  wers  connected  with  the 
spsdflA  set  of  idolatiy  into  which  Moses 
fiMmd  the  Israelites  hurrying;  and  that 
great  man  hu  fhe  merit  of  rescuing  his 


people,  not  only  from  the  abominations  of 
worshipping  a  bestial  god,  but  also  from  the 
defilements  of  gross,  if  not  indiscriminate 
lust.  This  cut  (from  Anindale)  exhibits 
Apis,  having  on  his  head  a  disk  of  the  sun, 
a  winged  hawk  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  net- 
work over  his  body,  and  a  vulture  across  his 
buttocks.  On  tlie  plinth  he  is  designated 
•  giver  of  life.' 


We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  tiic 
idea  of  procreation  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  emblems  and  rites  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  because  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris, 
was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  cow, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology  as  Venus  bore  to  the  Grecian. 


In  this  capacity  Isis  had  tlie  name  of  Ha- 
ther,  which  points  her  out  as  the  mother  of 
Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  She  waa 
held  in  veneration  at  several  places,  and 
splendid  temples  were  erected  in  har  honoux. 
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One  city  bore  her  name,  —  Aphroditopolis, 
the  city  of  Venus.  She  is  termed  the  nurse 
of  Horns,  and  Uic  spouse  of  Osiris.  Our 
figure  (taitcn  from  Bunsen)  represents  her 
as  having,  on  the  body  of  a  female,  a  cow's 
head,  surmounted  by  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
enclosed  in  long  curbing  horns. 

Tlie  reader,  having  perused  these  detaUs, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  4.  The  Israelites,  thinking  that  Mo- 
ses' delay  on  tlie  Mount  was  a  proof  of  their 
being  in  some  way  deprived  of  his  guidance, 
turned  for  aid  to  idolatrous  practices,  with 
which  tliey  had  been  familiar  in  Egypt; 
and,  strange  to  say,  induced  Aaron  to  take 
the  lead  in  preparing  the  molten  calf.  The 
ease  with  which  this  idol  is  made  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  care  bestowed  in  casting 
and  carving  it,  show  tliat  tlie  Hebrews  had 
brought,  Willi  their  attachment  to  idol  wor- 
ship, much  artistic  skill.  The  glad,  if  not 
licentious,  festivities  (vcr.  G)  proclaimed  in 
celebration  of  tlie  setting-up  of  this  *work 
of  men's  hands,'  find  tlieir  countcq)art  and 
explanation  in  our  previous  reuiarks.  There 
18,  however,  one  part  which  yet  needs  illus- 
tration. Moses  took  the  calf,  burned  it  in 
the  fire,  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it 
npon  water,  and  ma<lc  the  children  of  Israel 
drink.  How  wus  tliis  effected  7  The  requi- 
site knowledge  might  easily  have  been 
acquired  among  tlie  Egyptians,  who  were 
proficients  in  metallurgy.  *  In  the  place  of 
tartaric  acid,  which  we   employ'   (Goguct, 

*  Urigine  des  Lois  des  Arts  ct  des  Sciences'), 

*  llie  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  wliich 
is  common  in  the  I^ast.  What  follows 
respecting  his  making  the  Israelit'js  drink 
tliis  powder,  proves  that  he  was  perfectly 
ncquaiuted  witii  the  whole  effect  of  the  ope- 
ration. He  wished  to  incrcahc  the  punish- 
ment of  their  disobcdieure,  and  nothing 
rouM  have  been  more  suitable ;  for  gold, 
rcihirrd  and  made  into  a  draught  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  most  dis- 
ii^rerahlo  taste.'  Another,  perhaps  the  chief, 
ohjeft  wliirh  Moses  had  in  making  the 
lea<ler'*  in  this  rebellion  drink  the  potion,  was 
to  inspire  tiiciu  with  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  a  god  that  was  thus  readily  converted 
into  n  most  offensive  draught,  actually  drunk 
by  Ihoinselves.  The  effect,  if  not  the  aim, 
of  what  Moses  on  this  occasion  did,  may 
receive  illustration  from  a  few  words  taken 
from  Thomas  Corlyle :  —  *  A  certain  queen  in 
a  Soutli-sea  island,  having  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  did  not  any  longer  believe 
in  the  old  gods.  She  assembled  her  peojile, 
and  said  to  them, — "  My  faitlifiU  people,  the 
gods  do  not  dwell  in  that  burning  mountain 
in  tlie  centre  of  onr  isle.  That  is  not  God : 
no,  that  is  a  common  burning  motmtain,  — 
mere  culinary  fire,  burning  imder  peculiar 
drcumstances.  See,  I  will  walk  before  you 
to  that  burning  mountain,  will  empty  my 


washbowl  into  it,  cask  my  slipper  orer'lt, 
defy  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  stand  the  con- 
sequences." She  walked  accordingly,  this 
South-sea  heroine ;  her  people  following  in 
pale  horror  and  expectancy.  She  did  h^r 
experiment ;  and  they  have  troer  notions  of 
the  gods  in  that  ialaxid  ever  since.' 

Some  remnant  of  this  boTine  wordiip 
seems  to  have  lingered  among  the  Hebrews 
for  centcuries,  receiving  development  or  sup- 
pression according  to  the  degree  of  culture 
and  peculiar  events  of  the  times.    Availing 
himself  of  this  propensity  as  found  among 
the  northern  tribes,  which  had  always  been 
less  pure  in  their  religion  than  the  southern, 
Jeroboam,  —  on  foimdiug  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  opposition  to  that  of  Judah, — 
fearing  that,  if  the  people  should  sUIl  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  they  would  continue 
to  regard  that  as  their  religious  metropolis, 
and  have  their  affections  ^ienated  firom  his 
government  during  their  periodical  visits, 
caused,   after  deliberate   consultation,  tvo 
calves  of  gold  to  be  made  in  obvious  imita- 
tion of  the  one  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and,  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  wilderness,  declared,  —  *  Be- 
hold thy  gods,  O  Israel !  which  have  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt'  (1  Kings 
zii.  20,  itq.).    These  idols  he  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  his  dominions,  —  the  one 
at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel,  —  in  order  that 
tlieir  uiflnence  might  extend  all   over  tlie 
lontl.     With  the  view  of  the  more  readily 
conciliating  general  acquiescence,  he  built 
a  temple,  chose  his  priests  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  and  blended  the  old  and  esta- 
blished usages   of    the   Mosaic   rites  with 
his  idolatrous  innovations.     For  this  mon- 
strous aposiacy  the  divine  anger  was  kindled 
against  the  ten  tribes,  who  became  grievou^y 
corrupted,  and  underwent  the  consequences 
of  God's  sore  displeasure  (Hos.  viil.  2,  ieq. ; 
xiii.  2). 

The  expression,  *  calves  of  onr  lips,'  found 
in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  would  have  been  better  ren- 
dered *  fniit  of  our  lips,'  that  is,  o¥r  praise, 
as  in  Ileb.  xiii.  15 ;  where  the  writer,  quoting 
from  tlic  Septuugint  translation,  has  *  the 
fruit  of  our  lips : '  —  'By  him  (Jesus)  let 
us  offer  tlie  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  con- 
tinuidly,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lipa,  giving 
thanks  to  his  name.'  Noycs  renders  the 
words  in  Hosea  thus:  — 

*  Forgive  all  our  inlqult7,  and  recetre  ns  gradoody, 
Mlicn  wo  offer  to  tboe  the  HacrilUvw  of  our  Upa.' 

CALNEII  (II.),  a  very  ancient  city  in  the 
land  of  Shinar  (Babylonia),  built  by  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  x.  10.  Amos  vL  2.  Isa.  x.  9),— 
held  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  well- 
known  Ctesiphon,  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  and,  being  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings,  was  in  their 
time  very  large  and  populous.  It  is  said  to 
have  received  the  name  Ctesiphon  firom  the 
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Pmitn  monaieh  Pacorns ;  after  vhicli,  the 
old  name,  Calneh,  fell  into  disnsc.  Its  place 
is  now  occupied  by  rnins,  among  which  are 
those  of  a  splendid  palace  and  temple  of  the 
sun.  Many  coins  have  been  disintezred. 
C'alneh  is  also  named  Calno  (Isa.  x.  0). 

CALVARY  {Call-aria),  the  word  by  which, 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Ozeek  term  cranion 
(whence  our  craniann)  is  translated.  It  occnrs 
in  Lake  zxiii.  33,  instead  of  the  Aramaic  or 
U^brew  Golgotha,  found  in  Matt.  zxTiL  88. 
Mark  zr.  72.  John  zix.  17.   Both  Calvary  and 
Golgotha  denote  a  MkuU ;  and  they  are  the 
name  borne  by  the  place  where  the  Lord 
Jesns  was  crucified.   Different  opinions  have 
prevailed  as  to  why  the  place  was  so  deno- 
minated.   Old  fables  assign  as  the  reason, 
til  at  Adam  was  interred  at  Calvary,  in  order 
that  where  lay  the  person  who  had  *  bron^j^t 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  its  woe/  there 
also  might  the  SavioiXr  of  the  world  suffer, 
die,  and  be  buried.    Many  have  held,  that 
Calvary  was  the  place  of  public  execution,  — 
the  Tyburn  of  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  it  was 
termed  the  '  place  of  a  skulL'    Another  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  place  took  its  name  from 
iu  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like  a 
Lnman  akulL    The  last  is  the  opinion  to 
which  we  incline.     That  the  place  was  of 
some  anch   shape   seems  to  bo  generally 
agreed;    and  the  traditional  term  mount, 
applied  to  Calvary,  appears  to  confirm  this 
idea.    And  such  a  shape,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  name ;  that 
is,  $kmU,    To  these  considerations  there  aro 
added  certain  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  aeeond  explanation.    So  far  as  we  know, 
no  historical  evidence  exists  to  show,  tliat 
there  was  a  place  of  public  execution  where 
Calvary  is  commonly  fixed,  or  tliat  any  Bnch 
place  in  or  near  Jerusalem  bore  the  name 
Calvoiy.    Nor  is  the  term  Calvary  descrip- 
tive of  sach  a  place :   to  make  it  so  to  any 
extent,  the  name  should  have  been  SkuU$, 
or  The  place  o/skHlU.    Equally  unapt  is  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
speak  of  the  place.    Matthew  terms  it  *  a 
place  railed  Golgotha ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
of  a  sknll : '  Mark,  *  the  place  Golgotha;  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  place  of  a  skull : ' 
Luke,  *  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary : ' 
John,'  aplace  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.'    Now,  no  one  of 
these  descriptions  is  what  would  have  been 
natural,  had  Calvary  been  a  place  or  the 
place  of  publie  execution.    An  English  wri- 
ter would  say,  —  *  They  took  him  to  Tyburn, 
and  executed  him.'    In  the  same  maimer 
would  the  biographers  of  Jesus  have  spoken : 
*  They  took  him  to  Calvary.'  In  such  a  case, 
there  was  no  need  of  explanations :  what  and 
where  Calvary  was,  every  person  would  have 
known.  In  truth,  the  context  seems  to  show, 
that  the  Soman  guard  hurried  Jesus  away, 
and  put  him  to  death  at  the  first  courcnivnt 


spot ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  there  wti 
no   small   fear  of  a  popular  insurrection, 
especially  as  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
people.    But  where  was  the  place  ?    Not  for, 
we  may  from  what  has  been  said  suppose, 
from  <  the  judgment-hall,'  which  was  doubt- 
less near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia)  where  the 
Boman  forces   in  Jerusalem  were  concen- 
trated.    From  our  plan  of  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Temple.     Was  it  likely, 
then,  that,  in  the  biglily  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  soldiers  should  take  Jesus 
southward ;  tliat  is,  through  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  city  ?     Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is 
clear,  they  would  execute  him,  as  thus  they 
would. most  easily  effect  their  olrject.    But  if 
they  chose  the  north,  then  the  road  to  Joppa 
or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient; 
and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably 
be  more  suitable  than  the  slightly-roimded 
elevation  which  bore  the  name  of  Calvary. 
That  some  hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  cruci- 
iixion,  would  be  most  effectually  secured. 
But  the  particulars  detailed  by  the  sncri'd 
historians  show,  that  our  Lord  was  not  cru- 
cified on  the  spot,  or  very  near  the  spot, 
where  he  was  condemned,  Imt  was  conducted 
some  distance  through  the  city.    Jf  so,  this, 
as  appears  from  our  plan,  must  have  been 
towards  the  west.     Two  points  seem  thus 
determined :  the  cnicifixion  was  at  the  ftoWA- 
west  of  the  city. 

The  account,  as  given  in  the  evangelists, 
touching  the  phice  of  the  cnicifixion  and 
burial  of  our  Lord,  is  as  follows :  —  Having 
been  delivered  by  Pilate  to  be  crucified, 
Jesus  was  led  away,  followed  by  a  great  com- 
pany of  people  and  women  who  bewailed 
his  fate.  On  the  way,  the  soldiers  met  one 
Simon,  a  C}Teniau,  coming  out  of  the  country^ 
who  is  compelled  to  bear  Jesus*  cross.  When 
they  were  romo  to  tlie  place  which  is  called 
Calvary,  there  they  cruciilcd  him.  This 
place  was  nigh  to  tlie  city;  and,  sitting  down, 
they  watched  him  there.  They  tliat  passed 
by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
scoffin;?.  Likewise,  also,  the  chief  priests 
mocked  him,  with  the  scribes  and  ciders ; 
and  the  people  stood  beholding.  The  sol- 
diers, too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  motlier,  and  his  mo- 
therms  sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  And  all 
his  acquaintance,  and  the  women  that  fol- 
lowed him  from  Galilee,  stood  afiir  off,  be- 
holding the^e  things.  In  the  place  where 
he  was  crucijicd,  there  was  a  ganlen,  and  in 
the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  hewn  out  in  the 
rock;  there  laid  they  Jesus,  and  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Uio  Hebrews 
adds,  that  Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate  ; 
bubjoininpr,  *  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him 
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without  the  camp  (or  the  city),  bearing  his 
reproach'  (Heb.  xiii.  12,  13.  Matt.  xxTii. 
Mark  xt.   Luke  xxiii.   Johu  xix.). 

We  thus  leani  us  a  positive  fact,  that  the 
crucifixiuu  aud  burial  took  ]>lacc  out  of  the 
city,  and  yet  uigh  to  tlie  city ;  aud  the  state- 
ment of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  con- 
firmed by  the  incidental  remark  (Mark  xt. 
21),  that  tlie  soldiers  seized  Simuu,  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  couutry.  It  now  ap- 
pears, tlien,  that  Calvary  lay  at  the  north- 
west, and  at  the  outside  of  the  city.  The 
reader,  on  perusing  the  abstract  just  given 
of  the  evangelical  narratives,  combined  with 
the  previous  remarks,  will  find  reason  to 
tliink,  that  Calvary  was  only  just  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  second  wall.  It  is  also 
clear,  that  the  place  was  one  around  which 
many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which 
wayrarers  were  passing,  and  the  sufferers 
on  which  could  be  seen  and  addressed  by 
persons  who  were  both  near  and  remote ; 
all  which  concurs  in  showing  that  the  spot 
was  one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally 
proves  that  *  this  tiling  was  not  done  in  a 
corner,'  but  at  a  place,  aud  under  circum- 
stances, likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foes  and 
tlie  friends  of  our  Loid.  Other  events  which 
took  i)lace  immediately  after,  in  connection 
witli  the  resurrection,  would  aid  (if  aid  were 
needed)  in  fixing  the  recollection  of  the 
spot  deep  and  ineffaceably  in  the  minds  of 
tlie  primitive  disciples. 

Was  it  likely  tliat  this  recollection  would 
perish  ?  Surely,  of  all  spots.  Calvary  would 
become  (he  most  sacred,  tlie  most  endearing, 
in  the  primitive  church.  The  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and 
rose  again,  must  have  been  bound  to  the 
heart  of  every  disciple  in  the  strongest  bonds. 
We  do  not  need  history  to  tell  us  this ;  or, 
ratlier,  there  is  a  history,  —  tlie  history  of 
man  — of  what  human  nature  is,  and  feds, 
and  loves,  —  which  declares  tlie  fact  to  every 
intelligont  mind.  Nor  did  tlie  Jew,  with  his 
warm  gushing  affections,  feel  on  such  a  point 
less  vividly  tlian  his  ifellow-men.  *  The 
tombs  of  tlic  prophets,'  tlie  sepulchre  of 
Duvid,  were,  we  rend  (Matt,  xxiii.  20.  Acts 
ii.  21)),  revircntly  regunled,  and  religiously 
preserved  fmiu  age  to  age.  That  of  David's 
Lord  would  assuredly  not  be  neglected.  It 
was  a  scuscm  of  public  religious  festivity 
when  our  Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was 
then  crowded  with  visitors  from  foreign 
parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the  time 
of  tlic  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
pilgrims,  however,  soon  returned  home ;  and, 
wherever  tlicy  went,  many  carried  with  them 
the  news  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and 
told  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  executed. 
Wlien  these  had  reached  their  homes,  they 
became,  under  providential  influences,  and 
the  pn^adung  of  apostles,  in  each  casC|  a 


nucleus  of  an  infant  church,  wliich  would 
naturally  preserve,  embedded  in  its  heart, 
tlie  knowledge  of  Calvary.  Perhaps  no  one 
spot  on  earth  had  ever  so  many  to  remem- 
ber it,  and  know  its  precise  locality,  as  the 
place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
First  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  were  there  hearts  that  held  the 
recollection  among  their  most  valued  trea- 
sures. We  do  not  tliiuk  these  remarks  need 
confirmation;  but  the  passage  in  the  He- 
brews shows  that  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect We  there  learn,  that,  far  on  in  the  first 
century,  Calvary  was  well  known  in  the 
chtirch  ;  that  the  tradition  was  preserved, 
and  preserved  in  so  living  a  form,  as  to  be 
made  tlie  subject  of  a  figurative  illostratiou 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  dis- 
tinguished places  is  among  the  least  perish- 
able of  earthly  things.  Thermopylos  and 
Ruimymede  are  yet  and  ever  will  be  known. 
With  how  much  more  reason,  Calvary  ?  At 
the  first  there  were  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
bosoms  which  had  found  for  it  a  shriue. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and 
impressions  to  sons,  one  generation  and  one 
church  to  another.  The  passage  ia  the  He- 
brews would  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recollec 
tion.  And  thus  from  age  to  age  there  would 
be  a  regular  transmission  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  case ;  till  at  length  the  tradition 
became  fixed  in  history,  and  a  splendid  edi- 
fice was  raised  in  perpetual  commemoration 
of  the  great  events  which  rendered  Calvaiy 
the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  wide  earth. 
Before,  however,  wo  speak  of  this  edifice 
and  this  record,  we  must  add  that  Heathenism 
lent  an  aid  to  the  Christian  tradition.  It  was 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the 
Romans,  to  become  a  heathen  city:  even  its 
name  was  changed  into  Colonia  ^lia  Capi- 
tolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  triumphant 
joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  its  patron 
god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus 
on  the  place  where  Jesus  had  been  cmcified. 
This  was  done,  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to 
conciliate.  New-comers  in  religion  have 
always  availed  themselves  of  established  feel- 
ings, luid  therefore  erected  their  sacred  edi- 
fices on  places  already  consecrated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  So  was  it  when  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  our  old  churches  stand  on  spots  where 
before  stood  idolatrous  temples:  snch  was  the 
policy  of  tlie  Romans.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
temple  to  Venus  standing  on  Calvary,  suf- 
fices to  show  that  Calvary  was  the  place 
where  Jesus  suffered.  The  temple  thus 
takes  up  the  tradition,  and  transmits  it  in 
marhU  and  iUme  to  coming  ages.  This  con* 
tinuation  of  tlie  tradition  is  the  more  impor* 
tout,  because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  time 
when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem.   But  the  absence  of  the  ChristiaM 
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tmm  tiie  holy  city  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
aiid  even  early  in  the  third  century,  we  find 
I>ilgri mages  from  distant  places  to  the  Holy 
Land  hod  already  begun,  for  the  express 
pnrpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which  the  pre- 
MAce  and  sufferings  of  the  SaTionr  hatl 
rendered  sacred  and  memorable.  A  century 
later,  Ensebins  (A.D.  315)  informs  ua  that 
Christians  visited  Jerusalem  from  all  regions 
of  the  earth,  for  the  same  object.  So  early 
•nd  so  decided  a  current  towards  the  huly 
city  presupposes  a  strong,  wide* spread, 
and  long  pre-eminent  feeling,  —  an  estab- 
lished tradition  in  the  church,  touching  the 
most  TCfmarkable  spots;  a  tradition  of  that 
nature  which  readily  links  itself  witli  the 
aetoal  record  in  Hebrews. 

lu  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome write  down  tlie  tradition,  and  fix  the 
locality  of  Calvaiy  in  their  writings.  Euse- 
bius was  bom  at  Cesarea,  in  Palestine, 
about  A  J>.  270.  In  3 1 5  he  became  a  bishop 
in  Lis  native  country,  and  died  in  340.  He 
was  a  most  leamed  man,  and  wrote  a  his- 
loiy  of  the  Christian  church.  About  330 
he  composed  his  Onomasticon,  which  was 
expressly  devoted  to  the  business  of  deter- 
mining and  recording  the  sites  of  holy  and 
other  places  in  Palestine.  This  work  of 
Koscbina,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  after- 
wards translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added 
his  authority  to  that  of  Eusebius.  Jerome 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Holy  I^and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  re- 
mained there  till  liis  death.  Pilgrims  now 
streamed  to  Jerusslem  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
world ;  and  that  site  was  fixed  for  Calvary, 
which  has  remained  to  the  present  hour. 
This  was  done,  not  merely  by  tlie  testimony 
of  these  two  leamed  fathers,  but  by  the  acts 
of  the  Emperor  Constantuie,  and  his  mother 
Helena.  This  empress,  when  very  for  ad- 
vanced in  life,  visited  Jerusalem  for  tlie  ex- 
press purpose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the 
spot  where  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  cruci- 
fied. The  preceding  details  kIiow,  tliat  the 
pre«>erTation  of  the  memory  of  the  locality 
was  any  thing  but  impossible.  Helena  would 
naturally  be  aoltcitous  to  discover  tlie  true 
ipot ;  whence  ensues  the  likelihood  tliat  she 
vad  not  mistaken.  She  hail  previously  hennl 
that  the  holy  place  had  been  hea|>cd  up  and 
ci.tncealed  by  the  Heathen,  and  resolved  to  nt- 
tJinpt  to  bring  them  to  light  On  her  arri- 
val at  Jerasalem,  she  inquired  diligently  of 
tlie  inhabitants  ;  yet  the  search  was  uncer- 
tain and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the 
nlHtmctions  by  which  the  Heathen  had 
sought  to  render  the  spot  nnkuown.  These 
l>eiug  all  removed,  tlie  8acre<l  sepulchre  was 
(li.-icovered,  and  by  its  side  three  crosses, 
with  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  of 
Ptlat&  This  account  of  her  proceetlings, 
t-iken  from  one  who  labours  to  bring  into 
discredit  the  whole  of  Helena*s  proceedings, 
uif*  Tho  is  far  too  indiscriminate  and  sweep- 


ing in  his  hostility  to  ihe  primitive  traditions 
of  the  church,  shows  sufficiently  tliat  Helena 
was  cautious  in  her  proceedings, — thattliere 
did  exist  a  tradition  on  the  subject, —  that 
by  that  trail ition  the  empress  was  guided,  — 
and  tliat  she  found  reason  to  fix  tlie  site  of 
Calvary  on  the  s|iot  wlierc  the  HeaUien  had 
erected  their  temple,  and  set  uj)  tlieir  pro- 
fane rites.  That  no  small  portion  of  tlie 
marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary  and  in- 
credible, is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  which 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  have  given,  we 
by  no  means  deny ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
wliatever,  and  we  think  such  a  course  verj 
unjihilosophical,  to  throw  doubt  un»pariugly 
over  tlie  whole,  as  does  Dr.  Kobinson.  How- 
ever, on  the  site  tlius  ascertained,  was  erect- 
ed, whether  by  Constantino  or  Helena,  cer- 
tainly by  Roman  influence  and  treasure,  a 
splendid  and  extensive  Christian  temple. 
Socrates  the  historian  says,  *  The  emperor's 
mother  erected  over  the  place  where  the 
sepulchre  was,  a  most  magnificent  church, 
and  culled  it  New  Jerusalem,  building  it  op- 
posite to  that  old  deserted  Jerusalem.'  This 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated,  A.D. 
d3-!>.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Chris- 
tian world.  In  order  to  give  h  importance, 
and  add  to  its  splendour,  a  council  of  bishops 
was  convened,  by  order  of  tlie  emperor,  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  as- 
sembled first  at  Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  took  part 
in  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public 
discourses,  in  the  holy  city.  The  reader's 
attention  is  directed  to  tlie  words  above 
quoted  from  Socrates,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  church  was  built,  not  in  the  old 
city,  but  opposite  to  it.  In  this  description, 
Socrates  is  home  out  by  Eusebius.  A  refe- 
rence to  the  plan  will  show,  that  such  an 
account  of  its  site  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
cality on  which  tlie  crucifixion  and  inter- 
ment took  place.  But  it  is  objected,  that  the 
sepulchre  is  now  found  within  the  city.  To 
render  this  argument  decisive,  it  should  be 
proved  tliat  the  city  occupies  at  present  the 
same  ground  that  it  occupied  in  tlie  days  of 
Christ.  It  is,  at  l^'ast,  as  likely  that  it  should 
have  undergone  change,  as  that  the  site  of 
the  cnicifixion  should  have  been  mistaken. 
The  identity  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely  to 
be  preserved,  tlian  the  size  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  a  city  which  has  passed  through 
more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  otlier 
place  on  earth.  The  present  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1>'>42,  and 
a  part  of  Zion  is  now  left  out.  If,  then,  tho 
city  has  been  contracted  on  the  south,  and 
if  also  it  was  after  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
panded on  the  north,  what  should  we  expect 
but  to  find  Calvary  in  the  modem  city  f 
Jemsalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two 
walls,  tliose  termed  in  our  plau  *  first '  and 
*  second.'  It  is  witli  the  second  wall  that  we 
are  hero  chiefly  concerned.    It  began  at  • 
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tower,  named  Genuath,  of  the  first  wall; 
and  ran  curriDg  to  tlie  castle  of  Antonia, 
where  it  euded.  The  third  wall  ran  as  on 
the  plan,  embracing  a  wide  suburb  on  the 
north  and  north-west.  This  comprehended 
a  sort  of  new  city,  and  was  built  in  conse- 
quence of  the  largu  iiopulation ;  which,  by 
degrees,  fixed  their  abode  in  the  space  which 
falls  between  the  second  and  third  walls. 
This  wall  was  not  begun  till  the  reign  of 


Claudios.  The  third  wall,  then,  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord ;  and  Robin- 
son allows,  Uiat,  if  the  present  site  of  the 
sepnlchre  fell  withont  the  second  wall,  all 
tlie  conditions  of  the  general  qnestion  would 
be  satisfied.  Oar  plan  of  the  city  shows 
that  it  may  have  faUen  without  the  second 
wall.  The  city  bulged  out  on  the  north,  as 
it  contracted  on  the  sontli,  thus  bringing 
Calvary  into  its  central  parts. 


C  A  t  V  A  B  Y. 


A.  I^mb  •!  e«r  LatA. 


Two  or  three  additional  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  tlie  identity  of  the  present  place,  may 
finally  be  adduced.  Buckingham  says,  *  The 
present  rock  called  Calvary,  and  enclosed 
witliin  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
bears  marks,  in  every  part  tliat  is  naked,  of 
its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  stand- 
ing above  the  common  level  of  the  surface. 
Scholz  states  that  he  traced  the  remains  of 
a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  tlie 
plan  runs,  excluding  Calvary,  and  taking  in 
the  pool  of  llezekiah.  It  may  be  also  re> 
marked,  that,  since  the  publication  of  Itobin- 
•on's  work,  Riinmer  has  put  forth  a  piece  in 
which  he  revises  his  Paliistina,  so  far  as 
Robinson's  ascertained  results  render  neces- 
sary ;  but  he  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  present 
church  of  tlie  sepulchre  being  out  of  the 
city.  At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards 
only,  can  the  original  CiUvary  have  lain  from 
the  present  site ;  and  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  far  stronger 
than  any  tliat  has  been  adduced  against  it. 
At  the  best,  then,  very  small  is  the  reason 
for  disturbing  the  convictions,  and  distress- 
ing tlie  hearts,  of  tlie  sincere  believers  who 
Tisit  the  holy  sepulchre,  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  their  tearful  gratitude,  and  cherish  tlieir 
pious  faith. 

In  reganl  to  authorities  on  tlie  point.  Ca- 
tholic writers  are  nniversally  in  favour,  Pro- 
testant writers  often  against,  the  identity  of 
the  present  spot  Among  the  latter,  the 
respecuble  name  of  liaumer  has  great 
weight;  and  while  Robinson  decided  ad- 
versely, Olin,  who  came  after  him,  and  re- 
viewed on  the  spot  his  observations  with  a 
prepotsetsion  iu  favour   of  his  view,  was 


brought  to  entertain  a  strong  opinion  con- 
trary to  Robinson*!,  and  in  faTour  of  the 
generally  received  locality.  Dr.  Olin  le- 
marka,  —  *  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
I  rrgtfd  the  traditionary  argument  in  favov 
of  the  identity  of  Calvary  and  the  holy  se- 
pnlchre, to  be  as  satisfactory  and  conoludva 
as  any  argument  can  be,  which  is  dependent 
on  this  species  of  evidence ;  nor  can  I  per- 
ceive how  it  may  be  set  aside,  without  doing 
violence  to  fundamental  principles  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  acknowledge  in  onr  rea- 
sonings on  many  subjects,  deeply  interesting 
to  tlie  hopes  and  virtues  of  mankind  *  (iL 
293 ).  Schubert  (*  Rcise  m  das  Morgenland*), 
in  tiie  second  edition  of  his  travels  (1841, 
see  I'rcface,  p.  iz.),  declares  that  Robinson*8 
objections  have  not  altered  his  conviction  of 
the  identity  of  the  church  of  the  sepulchre 
with  the  original  Calvary. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  ensuing  remarks 
by  Dr.  Olin,  has  our  full  concurrence :  — 

*Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  which  I  have 
given  so  large  a  place.  I  cannot  concnr  in 
their  views.  I  have  had  some  opportunities 
for  observing  the  baleful  influence  of  this 
horror  of  monastic  trtfditiona.  Protestant 
travellers,  and  especially  American  and  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  often  lose  many  of  the  hte- 
rary,  and  all  of  the  moral,  aflvantages  of  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  of  Biblical  events,  by  a 
morbid  suspicion  of  whatever  is  affirmed  or 
believed  by  monks  and  Catholics.  Thev 
curry  into  the  midst  of  these  inspiring  scencfl 
a  predetermined  scepticism,  which  quite 
disarms  tliem  of  all  power  over  the  heart, 
and  congeals  the  very  sources  of  enthusiasm. 
I  have  heard  cutting  sneers  about  Catholic 
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■nmmerj  and  credulity,  while  I  knelt  down 
with  a  taper  in  my  hand  to  examine  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  Calvary,  where  the  Bedeemez's 
ciosa  ia  alleged  to  hare  been  planted ;  aiid 
By  ears  were  wonnded  by  irreverent  cri- 
tieisms,  when  I  stood  in  die  chapel  of  the 
holy  lepulchrei   and   gazed  with  emotion 
Qpon  the  spot  where,  or  near  which,  the 
crucified  Saviour  wus  probably  buried  and 
rose  again.    This  perverse  spirit  of  scepti- 
citau  ia  often  extended  indiscriminately  to 
every  object  in  aud  about  Jemsolemi  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  hills  and  deep 
valleys  which  constitute  the  UDchangcuble, 
natural  features  of  the  region.    For  myself, 
]  freely  confess,  though  it  may  detract  nut  a 
little  from  the  weight  of  my  upinionti,  that  I 
found  believing  for  more  agreeable  than  cold 
incredulity.     I  endeavoured  to  carry  witli 
me  everywhere  a  paramount  reverence  for 
tmtli,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  and  watchful 
criticism;  but  I  could  not  and  would  not 
deny  myself  the  luxury  of  communing  freely 
with  the  glorious  objects  that  fill  and  sur- 
round  the  holy  city,  and  of  yielding  my 
imagination  and  my  heart  to  the  full  power 
of  the  sacred  associations  that  cluster  upon 
the  brow  of  its  venerable  hills,  and  teem  in 
its  deep,  overshadowed  valleys.    The  minute, 
and  as  I  hope  ilie  usually  just  aud  acou- 
rate,  observations   which  appear  on  tliese 
pages,  were  oAcn  maile  under  tlie  influence 
of  feelings  which  it  would  be  vain  ns  use- 
less to  attempt  to  convey  to  tlie  reader.     I 
lingered   about    the  remains  of  the   aged 
Temple,  and  admired  its  goodly  stones  with 
an  intense  interest,  secuud  only  to  that  of 
the  pilgrim  sons  of  Jacob,  who  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  pouring  out  prayers  and  tears 
amid  the  desolations  of  their  father- land. 
My  walks  upon  Mount  Zion,  and,  yet  more, 
Qpon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  quiet  and 
favourite  haunt  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  which  I  frequently  repeated,  were 
productive  of  emotions  often  quite  overwhelm- 
ing.   They  have  left  impressions  upon  my 
mind  deep  and  lasting,  —  as  vivid,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  as  when  I  stood 
among  the  ancient  olive-trees  in  tlie  Garden 
uf  Gethsemane,  or  sat  upon  the  mountain 
above,  and  looked  down  upon  the  Temple 
site  fiom  the  very  spot,  or  near  it,  where 
Christ  uttered  the  graphic  and  terrible  pre- 
iiiction  uf  its  utter  overthrow.    All  the  grand, 
as  well  as  minnter,  features  of  the  landsrape 
— Jerusalem  seated  upon  its  ancient  hills; 
the  deep,  winding  ravines,  and  more  di<itant 
mountains,  that  **  are  round  about  it ; "  the 
dark  vale  of  Cedron  at  the  base  uf  Olivet ; 
the  ancient  road  to  Bethany,  by  which  the 
adorable  Saviour  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
**  meek,  and  seated  on  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass ; "  the  winding  footpath  by  which,  more 
probably,  Le   walked  to  visit  his  "  friend 
Lazaras,"  and  the  aiatera  Martha  and  Mary, 
«- all  are  impxetrcd  upon  my  memory  in 


clear,  strong  delineations,  such  as  no  other 
spot  of  earth,  not  even  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, or  the  farm  npcm  which  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  were  passed,  havd  been  able  to 
produce.  I  indulged  these  emotions  with- 
out stint  or  suspiciun;  and  I  cherish  tlie 
impressions  which  they  have  fixed  upon  my 
imagination  and  my  heart,  with  unreserved 
ufTcctiou  and  religious  care.  1  trust  I  hhall 
bo  a  better — I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  happier 
—  man,  for  having  been  conversant  willi 
these  hallowed  scenes.  They  have  shed 
new  lights  up<m  the  Lihlc,  and  transformed 
many  objects  of  a  mere  speculative  belief 
into  vivid  and  affecting  realities.  I  give 
unfeigned  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has  granted 
me  tlie  privilege  of  reading  the  law  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  of  living,  for  a  brief  boa- 
son,  among  scenes  hallowed  by  tlie  presence 
and  ministry  and  sacrificial  death  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  I  have  strongly  felt,  and  I 
freely  confess,  tlic  power  which  these  sacred 
localities,  tlie  saccr  admonitus  locoruiHt  exert 
over  tlie  mind  and  heart ;  and  I  deprecate 
every  tendency  to  an  overcautious  and  scep- 
tical criticism,  which  may  be  liable  to  impair 
the  influence  of  these  incitements  to  lively 
faith  and  heartfelt  piety,  without  enlarging 
the  empire  of  either  religious  or  historical 
truth.' 

*  'Twos  his  to  bcn>l  beneath  the  sorrod  gloom. 
And  wear  with  many  a  Y\sn  Messiah's  tomb : 
"While  forms  rclpstiail  flU'd  IiIh  tranrcd  eye, 
The  day.llKht  dreams  of  pcn»iTc  piety ; 
0'«r  faiii  still  brcant  a  tearful  fervour  stole, 
And  softer  Korrows  charm'd  the  mounier's  fouI. 
Oh  I  lives  there  one  who  mocks  his  nrtlei»  zeal? — 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feol  ? 
Bo  his  the  soul  with  wlntrj  Beason  blest, 
Tho  dull,  lethargic  Sovereign  of  the  breast 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repo«ie, 
No  Joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows  I* 

The  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
stands  over  Calvary,  is  an  extensive  and 
sumptuous  edifice,  but  of  on  extremely  irre- 
gular form.  This  irregularity  resulted  from 
a  desire  to  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
entire  theatre  of  the  scenes  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  From  the  some 
motive,  tlie  natural  inequalities  of  the  spot 
were  preserved.  The  building,  whieh  ia 
about  tliree  hundred  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  irregular  and  very 
unequal  breadth,  is  approached  by  narrow 
lanes,  which  terminate  in  a  large  etiiirt, 
formed  ni)on  the  eastern  front  by  two  pro- 
jecting winj»s.  This  area  is  usually  crowded 
with  trailers,  who  sell  beads,  bracelets,  cru- 
cifixes, and  various  trinkets  and  small  ves- 
sels of  Hebron  glass,  and  other  materials 
deemed  sacred  by  the  x>ilgrims,  because  tlio 
products  of  Palestine.  A  large  business  is 
also  done  in  selling  shrouds  of  coarse  cot- 
ton, which  ore  carried  from  the  vender's 
stall  to  a  jiricsl,  seated  in  a  window  of  tho 
church,  who  lakes  them  in  his  hand,  and, 
after  mutu-ring  a  blessing,  restores  tlieni  to 
the  deluded  pilgrans,  endued,  as  they  sup- 
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pose,  with  many  pretematnnd  Tirtaes.  The 
priest  receives  a  small  sUver  coin  for  this 
exercise  of  liis  fanction. 

The  first  object  within  tlie  church  is  well 
calculated  to  fill  the  visitor  with  distrust,  — 
a  large  marble  slab,  fixed  in  the  pavement, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  railing,  with  seve« 
ral  lamps  suspended  above  it.  On  tliis 
stone,  say  the  monks,  ilic  body  of  Jesus  was 
laid  after  the  crucifixion,  to  be  washed  and 
anointed  for  burial.  Pilgrims  kneel  around 
it,  however,  and  impress  it  with  eager  kisses. 

The  holy  sepulchre,  from  which  the  church 
derives  its  name,  and  which  is  tlie  chief  ob- 
ject of  pious  attraction  within  its  enclosure, 
is  situated  directly  under  the  grand  dome, 
in  the  centre  of  a  circular  area,  separated 
from  the  surrounding  space  by  sixteen  fine 
columns,  that  rise  from  tlie  pavement  to  an 
upper  gallery,  which  rests  upon  them.  Here 
stands  a  small  and  graceful  marble  edifice, 
a  kind  of  miniature  chnrcb,  perhaps  25  feet 
in  length,  and  of  proportionable  height  and 
breadth.  It  fronts  towards  the  east,  and  has 
a  small  platfonn,  ascended  by  a  few  steps, 
and  sunnouuted  by  a  low  parapet  of  marble 
before  it.  1  'pon  this  raised  pavement  stands 
a  small  block  of  marble,  the  seat,  say  the 
monks,  of  the  angel  who  announced  to  the 
women  visiting  tlie  sepulchre  early  in  the 
morning,  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord; 
another  fiction,  well  adapted  to  provoke  in- 
credulity, and  even  indignation.  The  sepul- 
chre  is  witliin  the  small  edifice  thus  described, 
upon  the  right  hand,  and  has  to  be  ap- 
proached through  a  low  and  narrow  entrance, 
that  can  be  passed  only  by  stooping  very 
low  towards  the  floor.  It  is  a  sarcophagus 
excavated  in  white  marble,  slightly  tinged 
with  blue,  and  only  of  suflicient  capacity  to 
receive  a  human  body.  Though  die  exact 
limits  of  the  marble  block  do  not  appear, 
this  is  unquestionably  no  port  of  the  native 
rock,  which  is  compact  limebtoue,  of  a  coorser 
texture  and  darker  hue.  The  founders  of 
tin*  chur*;h  i)r;)bubly  found  tlic  original  se- 
pulchre mutilaU'd  or  destroyed,  and  substi- 
tuted this  sarcophagus  in  its  place.  The 
area  of  the  tomb  is  nearly  half  token  np  by 
the  sarcophagus,  and  the  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons who  accompanied  Dr.  Olin  so  fully  occu- 
pied tlie  rest,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  move ;  and  respirulion  in  the  confined  and 
heated  uir  was  difficult  and  painful.  Two 
or  three  of  the  pilgrims  were  qnite  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  tlieir  emotions.  Some 
stood  npon  their  knees,  wrapped  in  silent 
prayer  and  meditation.  Others  bowed  their 
heads  over  the  sarcophagus,  sobbing  nloud, 
und  weeping  profusely.  One  man,  an  ori- 
entid  Christian,  poured  some  water  into  it 
from  a  vessel  which  he  had  brought  for  tlie 
puri)08e,  and  then  drauk  it  out,  and  even 
licked  tlie  bottom,  con\'nlsed  by  the  strength 
of  his  feelings.  It  is  usual  to  leave  the 
ffhoe9  at  the  door  on  entering  fhis  most  holy 


of  places,  19  it  is  generally  esteemed  by  thoM 
who  visit  it  Olin  feared,  however,  to  stand 
upon  the  damp  pavement  with  nnprotected 
feet,  and  was  admitted  without  conforming 
to  tlie  prevailing  usage. 

The  exterior  western  end  of  the  sepulchre 
is  circular ;  and  it  contains  several  diapels^ 
where  the  minor  Oriental  sects,  the  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  and  Syrians,  perform  their  seve- 
rol  rites  on  festival  and  other  occasions. 

Schubert  has  thus  described  a  night  which 
he  spent  amidst  the  ever-enduring  glooms  of 
Calvary : — *  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulclire ;  I,  H.  M.  Krohn,  and  Fraui, 
witli  the  two  lady  travellers.  The  chants  of 
tlie  daily  procession,  which  on  that  day  also 
we  had  accompanied  with  deep  inward  sym- 
pathy, were  hushed ;  —  the  crowds  of  Greek 
and  Armenian  pilgrims  had  left  the  chnrch ; 
—  the  doors  were  closed.  The  evening  red, 
which  faintly  shone  through  the  windows  of 
the  lofty  cupola,  had  already  faded  awmy ;  and 
only  the  lamps,  whicli  glimmered  round  the 
colonnade  and  on  the  holy  place,  together 
with  the  smouldering  coals  of  an  extinguished 
sacrificial  fire  on  the  ground,  gave  a  feeble 
lustre.  The  good  fathers  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent, who  have  charge  of  the  temple,  had  pre- 
pared for  us  men  a  sleeping  place  in  their 
own  cells ;  but  for  the  two  women,  one  near 
tl'.e  organ,  which  forms  the  usual  oouch  of 
fersale  pilgrims.  They  had  richly  proTided 
Vor  us  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  refreshment  of  the  body :  we  en- 
joyed the  evening  meal  in  the  refectory  with 
the  fathers  ;  for  the  ladies,  a  table  was  pre- 
pared near  their  organ.  When  afterwards 
tliey  showed  us  our  beds,  that  for  a  few  hours 
we  might  rest,  we  each  repaired  to  his 
place,  not  to  disturb  the  cnstomaiy  order  of 
the  house ;  but  soon,  with  gentle  step,  I  had 
again  gone  down  into  tlie  church.  I  sat  down 
on  a  stone  bench,  on  the  rock  of  Golgotha 
Thus  still,  thus  dark,  may  it  be  about  the 
soul,  when  the  eye,  weakened  by  approach- 
ing deatli,  sees  even  the  noonday  splendour 
glimmer  only  as  the  twilight;  and  the  ear 
hears  tlie  voice  of  crying  and  weeping  only,  as 
if  afar  uiT.  The  gates  are  shut  against  return, 
and  an  abyss  has  opened  itself  beneath  the 
feet,  whose  limits  the  dimmed  eye  seeth  not; 
and  terror  seizes  upon  the  sold  at  the  thoaglit 
of  its  fall.  But  then,  like  those  buming 
lamps  on  tlie  place  of  the  cross,  instead  of 
the  light  of  day,  another  light  appears  in 
the  night  of  death :  —  "Fear  not  — behold, 
it  is  a  firm  rock  which  supports  thee,  and 
(Ml  which  thon  reliest — it  is  the  rock  of 
grace  !  "  The  little  lamp  threw  bnt  a  slen- 
der light  round  tlie  vaulted  chambers,  and  on 
the  old  pictures  on  the  walls;  but  there wu 
in  that  place  a  light,  which  Fufiiciently  illn- 
minated  av.otlier,  but  nM  an  outwanl  pictiirp. 
Here,  in  the  lonely  silence  of  such  a  night, 
v-oUectri  around  in^  soul  the  forms  of  all 
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the  pttt  dajs  of  my  life ;  bat  few  among  Ihcni 
Minted  me  with  the  greeting  of  peace :  many 
regarded  me  with  th«  looks  of  arcasers  and 
enemies.  And  the  soul  stood  aftir  off,  and 
dared  not  to  raise  her  eyes  to  tlie  ligbt  that 
illnmined  the  pictnre;  but  there  watched 
by  her,  like  a  lifebreath  of  tbe  morning, 
which  destroys  the  terrors  of  tbe  night,  a 
word  which  stands  finner  than  the  rock  of 
Golgotha,  which  shines  clearer  than  the 
brightness  of  mid-day,  —  "Through  grace 
are  ye  freely  justified ;  by  grace  are  ye  saved." 
A  short  time  after  midnight,  a  voice  broke 
the  silence  of  this  solemn  temple.  The 
beautiful  service  of  Ood,  wliich  the  devotion 
of  the  pious  fathers  established  here  in  the 
earliest  centuries  of  Christian  Jerusalem, 
awoke, — first,  like  watchers  on  the  pinnacle, 
who  idso,  "in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
praise  Him  here  in  Zion."  The  fathers  of 
the  Latin  convent  lifted  up  their  voices. 
They  sang  hymns,  and  offered  up  prayers, 
before  the  shrine  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  — 
**  Tea,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judahas  con- 
quered.** 

*  Hereupon,  after  a  short  silence,  the  piety 
of  the  Oreelf  Christians  took  up  the  word, 
and  they  also  sang  hymns  and  prayed ;  then, 
in  strange  tones,  the  cymbals  and  tambou- 
rines  of  the  Armenians,  accompanied  by  the 
voices  of  the  singers,  burst  in ;  last  of  all,  like 
a  solitary  and  forsaken  one,  concealed  in  the 
tSI  of  their  national  costmne,  tlie  prayer  of 
ifae  poor  Copts  came  forward  firom  the  dark- 
ness ;  not  less  acceptable,  if  offered  up  in 
faidi  to  Him  who  hears  the  voice  of  prayer, 
than  the  serviee  of  others,  more  agreeable  to 
tfafl  senses  of  men. 

'  Afiur  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  all  was  still:  I  could  have  heard 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  Only  a  sin- 
gle Greek  or  Armenian  pilgrim,  who,  with 
us,  were  watching  through  the  night  in 
the  ehmoh  of  the  sepulchre,  had,  during  the 
ehant  of  the  Armenians,  come  up  into  the 
ehspel  of  Golgotha,  and  prayed  there  a  short 
time :  once  a  Greek  priest  eame  out  firom  the 
sacristy,  and  trimmed  the  lamps ;  else  silence 
reigned  here,  as  at  the  bier  of  one  dead 
yesterday. 

*  Yet  <mly  for  a  few  hours  had  the  voice  of 
pnjer  and  the  song  of  praise  ceased.  The 
flm  ^immer  of  the  morning  twilight  entered 
the  cnpola  above  the  sepulchre,  like  the 
tmoke  which  aseends  fh>m  the  censer  of  the 
priests ;  when  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Greeks  in  their  own  church,  began  tlieir 
prayers,  and  then  celebrated  mass  at  the 
place  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  resurrection. 
I  had  joined  them,  and  found  there  also  our 
two  female  companions,  who,  like  myself, 
had  watched  through  the  night,  and  passed 
tlie  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Woly  sepolchre.  The  other  friends  were  also 
lliere.    About  nint  o^doek  the  monks  opened 


tbe  great  gate,  and  we  returned  to  our  pil- 
grim habitations*  (iii.  64 — 07). 

CAMEL  is  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  let- 
ters, which  comes  from  a  root  denoting  to 
carrj/,  thus  truly  describing  tlie  camel  as 
the  beast  of  burden ;  and  giving  one  out  of 
very  many  instances,  which  show  that  tlio 
Hebrew  Inngiiage  painted  ideas  to  the  mind. 
The  camel  is,  in  the  East,  a  widely  spread 
and  exceedingly  useful  animal,  of  a  lank  and 
slender  body,  grey  or  broWn  in  colour,  with 
a  long  neck,  and  commonly  about  six  feet 
six  inches  high.  One  species  has  two  humps, 
termed  in  Iso.  xxx.  G,  'bunches:'  another 
species  has  only  one.  The  former  bear  the 
name  of  Bactrian  or  Turkish  camels ;  they 
are  the  largest  and  strongest,  nnd  can  carry 
from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
each.  Being  much  affected  by  the  sun,  they 
are  nnfit  for  use  in  the  hottest  months  of 
summer.  Camels  with  one  hump,  trhich 
only  are  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  oru 
divided  into  three  kinds;  Turkomanish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Dromedary  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  where 
the  word  is  rendered  in  English,  *  swift 
beasts').  These  carry  from  five  to  six 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  great  prac- 
tical distinction  which  seems  to  prevail  in 
Syria,  is  between  the  camel  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  the  dromedary  (the  swift  beast), 
used  for  riding.  The  dromedary  has  a 
smaller  and  a  more  sightly  frame,  as  well  as 
a  quicker  gait.  It  travels,  on  an  average,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  which  pace  it 
can  keep  up  continually  for  nearly  two  days.; 
while  oUier  camels  go  at  a  slower  rate  than 
the  ass,  accomplishing  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  an  hour,  and  growing  weary 
in  about  eighteen  hours. 

The  patriarchs  Were  in  possession  of 
camels  (Gen.  xii.  10  ;  xxiv.  10,  srq.)  ;  and 
among  the  Israelites  they  were  occotmted  a 
valuable  property  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.  Ezra 
ii.  67);  though,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
less  number  than  the  animals  were  found 
among  their  Arab  neighbours  (Judg.  vi. 
5;  vii.  12).  Camels  were  used  chiefly  for 
transporting  heavy  loads,  such  as  merchan- 
dise, and  munitions  of  war  (Qen.  xxxvii.  25. 
1  Kine^  X.  2.  2  Kings  viii.  0.  Isa.  xxx.  6). 
They  were  also  employed  for  riding  (Gen, 
xxiv.  64.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17) ;  and  females  were 
accustomed  to  sit  on  the  bump,  which  was 
well  covered  on  all  sides  (Gen.  xxxi.  34.). 
Sometimes  the  neck  was  richly  adorned 
(Judg.  viii.  21).  Camel's  flesh,  which  is 
much  relished  by  the  Arabs,  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xi.  4),  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  runiuiont  animal. 
As  to  its  hoof,  tliere  might  be  a  doubt,  and 
Moses  acconlingly  decides  that  it  docs  not 
divide  the  hoof.  In  point  of  fact,  the  foot 
of  the  camel  is  divided  into  two  toes,  and 
the  division  below  is  complete ;  but  then  it 
does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  foot, 
but  only  to  the  fore  part;  for  behind  it  is 
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not  parted,  and  besides  there  is  fomid  under 
it,  and  conneeted  trith  it,  a  kind  of  cushion 
or  elaatie  pad  on  which  the  camel  wallis. 
The  aceompanjing  fignre  will  give  a  tolera- 
bly ecrrrect  idea  of  this  animal's  foot. 


OA  mil's  foot. 

Their  broad-sprcaduig  fuot  sastains  them 
upon  plains  covered  with  deep  yielding  saud, 
and  it  holds  to  the  smooth  steep  rocks  with 
the  greatest  tenacity.  Their  surefootednesa 
is  of  great  value.  They  travel  with  ease 
and  safbty  up  and  down  the  most  rugged 
mountain -passes.  They  do  not  choose  tlieir 
way  witli  the  sagacity  of  the  mule,  or  even 
of  the  horse ;  biit  they  tread  much  more 
surely  and  siifely,  and  never  either  slip  or 
slnmblr. 

Camels  are  foniicd  for  the  desert,  to  which 
they  arc  admirably  adapted,  and  for  which 
Ood  evidently  dcsijjned  them.  They  cat  less 
than  any  other  animul,  uiid  do  well  on  such 
food  as  cotild  not  suKtaiu  life  in  any  other 
form.  They  are  indifferent  to  water,  even 
when  they  are  travelling  several  days  under 
tt  buniing  sun,  without  a  supply.  Dr.  Olin, 
while  iu  the  desert  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  found  that  his  dromedary,  after  four 
days'  abstinence,  showed  little  inclination 
to  drink,  and  barely  tasted  water,  though 
kept  for  some  time  standing  near  the  reser- 
voir. The  ability  possessed  by  these  animals 
to  endure  thirst,  or  rather  the  want  of  water, 
for  tliey  seem  not  to  suffer  tliirst,  is  prover- 
bial. •  A  donkey,'  says  our  authority,  *  tliat 
accompanied  us  from  Cairo,  suffered  exceed- 
ingly for  want  of  water,  which  the  owner  had 
neglected  to  bring  for  his  use.  His  tongue 
swelled  to  an  enormous  bize,  and  his  life 
was  saved  only  by  some  water  which  was 
once  or  twice  supplied  by  the  charity  of  the 
party.'  The  dromedary,  however,  felt  .no 
inconvenience  whatever,  in  a  state  of  things 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  fellow 
qnadrupett. 

Their  power  of  abstaining  from  water  thcj 
owe  to  Mn  express  provision  of  the  Creator. 


This  will  ba  made  clear  by  the  ensuing  cot, 
which  exhibits  the  cella  Uiat  are  fonnd  iu 
one  of  the  four  stomachs  of  a  camel.  These 
cells  are  numerous,  several  inches  deep, 
formed  by  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  thns  are 
constructed  so  as  to  retain  water,  which  is 
placed  at  the  animal's  own  disposal.  In  a 
camel  dissected  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  cells 
of  tlio  stomach  were  found  to  contain  two 
gallons  of  water.  Mnch  more  probably  may 
it  exist  in  the  living  animal.  Camels  have 
been  killed  by  fiunlshing  travellers,  for  the 
wat(  r  which  they  held  in  their  cells. 


BTOMACn  OV  A  CAVVL. 

The  camel  is  ungraceful  in  form,  and 
ungainly  in  motion.  His  foot  is  broad,  soft, 
and  sprawling ;  his  legs,  small  and  crooked, 
with  enormous  joints.  The  neck,  which  is 
set  low  and  arches  downward,  is  slender;  snd 
tlie  head,  which  is  carried  almost  horison- 
tally,  is  diminutive,  and  out  ci  all  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  bip-boaes  sn 
prominent ;  the  tail  flat,  short,  and  tepering, 
and  nearly  without  hair.  The  rough  skin  slso 
ij  only  partially  clothed  with  a  thin  ooat  of 
scattering  hair,  which,  however,  appears  in 
thick  shaggy  tufts,  like  coarse  wool,  on  the 
shoulders,  flank,  and  belly.  The  high  bnneh 
suVU  to  this  general  deformity  and  awkward- 
ness of  motion.  Even  the  young  have  no- 
thing frisky  or  playfhl,  but,  iu  all  theif 
movements,  are  as  staid  and  sober  as  theii 
dams. 

The  camel  is  much  used,  about  eomoMf' 
cial  places,  for  transporting  lieavy  l>urdens 
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md,  mder  these  circiunsUuiceB,  ho  is  said 
to  lose  many  of  his  peculiar  habits  nnd  cha- 
ractcristicsi.  Ho  nttAius  to  doulilc  the  nsual 
&iie  snd  streugtli,  is  inoro  fut  and  clumsy, 
consames  large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain 
and  drinJt,  with  nearly  the  same  frvquoiiry  and 
copionsne&ji  as  other  beasts  of  bunion. 

The  caini'l  lies  upon  his  breast,  with  his 
l?gs  extended  under  his  body,  tci  recfivo  liis 
bunlen.  Ho  rests  iu  the  sauio  po.-itnro  nt 
night ;  and,  in  conseiiuenoe,  this  is  liis  na- 
tural pifsitiun,  by  which  he  is  Wfll  adnpted 
fir  carrying  burdens,  lie  uttir:  cries  of 
impatience  and  anger,  on  being  compdled 
to  kneel  down  to  receive  his  heavy  load,  and 
often  starts  suddenly  to  his  feet  before  it  is 
nrmngeil,  as  if  resolved  to  receive  no  more, 
or  to  tlmtw  off  what  he  has.  One  can  but 
fy'}\  symiiatliy  for  tlic  reluctant,  complaining 
brute ;  and,  as  he  rises  with  lii.i  bunion,  and 
begins  to  reel  along  on  his  diminutive,  mis- 
shapen  legs,  he  has  the  appenranco  of  being 
n  cripple,  and  seems  likely  to  be  rrushed  to 
r.'arth  in  his  attempt  to  travrl.  He  go.-s  on, 
however,  rocking  and  swinging  all  dny, 
hii.iwing  no  symptoms  of  futiguc,  and  never 
making  a  mis-step.  He  needs  constant 
guiding,  where  the  way  is  not  very  brooil 
and  qidte  tmobstmctcd,  else  he  goes  down  a 
steep,  or  thrusts  his  rider  into  the  thick 
thorny  top  of  an  acacia-tree  without  cere- 
mony. 

TraTellerSi  as  might  be  expected,  vnr}- 
in  their  accomits  as  to  the  cost  of  labour  iu 
rilling  the  cauiel.  The  following  is  (Jlin's 
staliement  (U.  71) :  —  *  The  nsmd  gait  of  the 
camel  is  a  jolting  walk.  A  little  ur^in;;  puts 
him  into  a  very  slow  trot,  which  is  decidLilly 
his  best  gait,  occasioning  hanlly  any  futigno, 
and  bnt  little  motion,  to  the  rider.  A  higher 
degree  of  speed  is  obtained  at  the  expenrc 
uf  all  comfort  It  is  quite  intolerable  to 
any  bnt  a  Bedonin ;  threaten iug  dislocation 
of 'the  joints,  and  peril  of  life.  My  drome- 
dary, being  a  boil  walker,  soon  fell  into  the 
f^*ar  of  the  caravan,  when,  held  in  to  that 
sficeil,  I  had  a  good  excuse  for  returning 
t'j  the  slow,  ambling  pace  which  I  have  do- 
Hcribed  as  so  agreeable.  I  became  fond  of 
this  mofle  of  travelling,  and  would  gladly 
have  retained  my  drome«lary  for  my  journey 
through  Palestine  and  Syria.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  was  a  common  feel- 
ing in  oar  company,  who  generally  seemed 
much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  mount- 
ing horses,  and  proceeding  with  gri'uter 
rapidity.' 

With  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Olin's  companions 
those  of  Dr.  Robinson  coincided,  who  says 
(ii.  03)):  —  *  We  had  now  done  with  ca- 
mels, and  I  cannot  say  otlierwise  than  that 
I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  Adniiruhly 
adapted  tu  the  desert  regions  which  are  tlirir 
home,  they  yet  constitute  one  of  the  evih 
whieh  travelling  in  the  desert  brings  with  it. 
Hieir  long,  alow,  rolling,  or  rocking  gait, 


oliliougli  not  at  firat  very  n!)]ilca$nnt,  become! 
exceedingly  fatiguing;  ko  that  1  have  often 
I'len  mon*  exlmurted  in  ridin;^  tivo  nnd 
twenty  miles  liiu.n  a  cjunel,  than  in  travel- 
ling,' lifly  on  hoiM'burk.  Yet,  without  tljem, 
how  could  Mich  jonriipys  be  performed  at 
uU?'  Tlie  following  is  Lord  Nugeut's 
account : — 

*  The  gait  of  ilic  bcnst  is  as  tiresome  to 
the  rider  uh  uny  tiling  can  be,  whieli  is  not 
phy.iieally  fatiguing.  It  is  n  very  jToud  und 
important-lookin-j  Mrido,  of  vastly  fclow  i>ro- 
grois,  to  cwry  :  trp  of  wiiieli,  regular  us  the 
pvululum  of  a  clock,  the  rider,  perched  aloft 
on  II  pttek-saddle,  whieh  is  perched  idoft  on 
a  hump,  is  fain  in  bend,  us  it  wore,  in  re- 
spectful aeknov.'leilgnicnt.  The  eJlocl  of  iJii^ 
id  at  llrst  very  ludienms,  even  to  the  pcr- 
fonner.  But,  ufler  thus  stalking  and  bowing 
for  a  certain  time  across  the  dead  flat  of  a 
desert,  without  a  chance,  exert  himsrlf  ashe 
will,  of  mending  his  pace,  it  becomes  ix- 
ccidingly  tiresome  to  him ;  particularly.  <ij». 
pressed  as  he  i.-,  iu  beginning  his  joririjey  ut 
sunrise,  with  the  sen.ie  that  that  pace  niubl 
continue,  uninqiroved  and  nnvnried,  till  the 
setting  of  the  some.  To  call  the  camel  or 
the  dromedary  the  "  ship  of  the  desert "  i.s  a 
great  injustice  to  the  ship  of  the  ocean,  wboM? 
every  movement  curries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
lifi  and  ricnye,  tempered  by  obedii-nee  ;  while 
the  gait  and  manners  of  the  other  leave  a 
notion  only  of  the  involnninry  and  mechani- 
cal. I  spoke,  a  while  ago,  of  the  patient, 
long-sufTenng expression  of  tlie  canu'l's  face; 
but  your  opinion  of  the  camel  will,  I  think, 
change,  as  mine  did,  upon  further  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  The  tnith  is,  he  is 
but  an  ill-eonilitioiu>d  beast  after  all.  What 
you  took  for  an  cxjjreBsion  of  patience  be- 
comes fuie  of  obstinate,  stujiid,  prtifound 
self-sufllcii:ncy.  There  is  a  vuin  wreathing 
of  the  neck,  a  self-willed  raising  of  the  chin 
on  high,  a  drooping  of  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
ami  sulky  hanging  of  the  lower  lip,  which' to 
any  who  have  faith  in  the  indications  of 
countenance  and  action  betoken  his  real  tcm- 
l)er.  Then  that  very  peculiar  roar  of  his, 
discordant  beyond  the  roar  of  any  oth«  r 
beast,  which  continues  during  the  process 
of  his  bci'i^  loaded,  flrom  tlie  moment  that 
tho  first  package  in  girded  on  his  bnck,  to 
wliPn  he  clumsily  staggers  np  upon  his  feet 
t«»  begin  his  lazy  journey,  is  a  sound  betmy- 
injr  mori'  of  moral  degradation  than  uny 
I  ever  hear-l  fn»m  any  other  fonr-leggfd  ani- 
mal ;  a  tone  of  exaggerated  complaint  and 
of  deep  hate,  which  tlie  shape  of  his  op'Mi 
mouth  well  assorts  witli.  The  dromedary  is 
saiil  to  be  to  tho  camel  what  the  thorough- 
brnl  horse  is  to  the  hack.  But  he  who  has 
ridden  a  dromedary  will  never  again  pro- 
fane the  qualities  of  the  thorough-bnMl  liorsi> 
by  using  Ids  name  in  any  Ruch  company. 
The  dromedar>',  it  is  true,  is  ligliter  tlian  tlie 
camel,  and  capable  of  ^oia^  wol^^  tsA\K\\ 
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but  in  temper  nn«l  ti'irit  lie  diP.ri  from 
)iim  iu  nothing  but  in  being  even  mure 
obstinate.' 

The  camel's  rigging  and  appliances  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  rider,  ap- 
pear forbidding  and  even  appalling ;  a  huge 
pack-saddle  made  chiefly  of  wood  juid  straw 
padding,  without  stirrups,  and  often  witli- 
out  a  girtli,  being  fastened,  in  that  cusic,  by 
a  rope  passed  round  the  breast.  A  rope 
halttir  is  n»ed  instcnil  of  a  bridle,  and  tlie  Be- 
douins often  dispense  even  with  tliis,  guiding 
the  animal  with  words,  and  with  blows  upon 
the  sides  of  tlie  neck.  'J'hese  cquipnieuts 
appear  a  little  dubijus  nt  first;  but  a  travel- 
ler soon  Icanis  tx>  pioviile  sufficiently  for  com- 
fort, or  even  for  luxury.  Some  doubles  in 
a  rope  make  very  good  stirrups,  where  tliero 
are  so  few  rc:u.cUo  for  conssultiug  show  as 
well  as  convenience ;  and  the  awkward  frame- 
work of  wood  and  the  straw  padding,  which  at 
the  outset  offer  so  Utile  of  the  appearance  or 
accommodation  of  a  saddle,  are  soon  con- 
verted into  an  eligible  and  even  luxurious 
veat,  by  sux>erineumbcnt  mattresses,  bed- 
ding, cloaks,  &c.  A  female  may  ride  iu  per- 
fect ease,  seated  on  a  broad  divan  of  quilts, 
Turkey  carpets,  and  soft  cusliions. 

Camels,  in  many  respects,  are  not  uuUkc 
sheep.  They  are  a  silly,  timid  animal; 
gregarious,  and  when  nlanncil,  like  sheep, 
they  run  and  huddle  all  together.  They  are 
commonly  represented  as  patient;  but,  if  so,  it 
id  the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  are  rather 
cxeeiMlicgly  impatient,  aiul  utter  loud  cries  of 
indignation  when  receiving  their  loiulsi,  and 
not  seldom  on  bemg  made  to  kneel  down. 
They  arc  also  obstinate,  and  frequently  vici- 
ous; and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forward 
is  very  niuch  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the 
way  they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry  of 
the  camel  resembles,  in  a  degree,  the  hoUow 
bleating  of  tlio  sheep :  sometimes  it  is  like 
the  lowing  of  neat  cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal 
of  swine.  But  the  Arabs  heed  not  their 
cries ;  nor  does  tlie  poor  animtd  fmd  mueh 
merry  at  their  hands.  No  little  of  what  they 
have  of  bad,  may  bn  attributed  to  ill  treat- 
ment. TIeavy  loads  and  meagre  fare  are 
habitmUly  iheir  portion.  God,  however,  who 
tempers  tlie  storm  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has 
hardened  tlic  camel  to  bear  his  hard  destiny. 
Ho  is  by  nature  a  heavy,  sullen  animal,  hav* 
ing  little  feeling,  and  little  susceptibility  for 
pain.  Thistles,  briers,  and  thorns,  he  crops 
and  chews  with  more  avidity  tlian  the  softest 
green  fodder ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  care  for 
blows  or  pricks,  unless  tliey  are  very  violent. 

The  camel,  us  being  a  common  and  no- 
ticeable animal,  became,  with  the  Hebrews, 
the  source  of  proverbs.  In  Matt.  six.  24, 
our  Saviour  says :  —  *  It  is  easier  for  a  carncl 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
H  rich  man  to  enter  into  tlie  khigdom  of 
God ; '  —  intending  thereby  to  represent  the 
gnat  dJ^oultf  of  tbo  cose.    A  passage  in 


tliu  Koi  a:i  shows  the  meaning  of  the  woxtb : 

—  *  Tiiey  who  change  our  signs  with  false- 
hood sliall  not  enter  into  Paradise,  until  a 
camel  puss  tlirough  the  eye  of  a  needle*  (vii.). 
I'he  Talmndists  use,  in  tlie  same  wnac,  *  an 
elephant  entering  the  eye  of  a  needle ; '  dins: 

—  •  Perhaps  you  are  of  the  city  Pombeditha, 
where  they  send  an  elephant  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle.'  Similar  to  this,  is  another  Bab- 
bin  ical  saying  —  *The  eye  of  a  needle  is 
not  too  narrow  for  two  friends,  nor  docs 
the  amplitude  of  the  world  suffice  for  two 
enemies.' 

Another  proverb  our  Lord  took  from  the 
camel  —  *  Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain  out 
the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel,'  —  inteud- 
iug  to  charge  the  Pharisees  with  bemg  acm- 
puluus  iu  trifling,  but  neglectful  in  important 
matters.  After  the  details  that  have  been 
given  respecting  the  camel,  the  reader  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  metaphor,  which 
so  vividly  describes  the  readiness  of  tlie 
I'harisees  for  great  and  nnsecmly  wicked- 
ness. 

The  Arabians  were  fond  of  making  the 
camel  supply  tliem  witli  proverbs.  Thns 
they  said,  — '  Men  are  like  camels,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  a  dromedary;' — 'The  camel 
ruminates  from  its  birth,'  —  denoting  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  natural  aptitudes. 

CAMP  (from  the  German  Kampf,  com- 
bat) represents  two  kindred  Hebrew  words: 

—  I.  Malighanehf  which,  coming  from  a  root 
that  signifies  to  hend,  incline,  ttttle,  and  rest, 
has  the  further  meaning  of  setting  np  a  tent, 
or  ronstructing  a  dwelling ;  and  is  hence,  as 
a  noun,  applied  to  a  tent,  or  a  collection  of 
tents  ;  that  is,  a  host  or  a  camp.  It  is  vari- 
ously translated  in  the  Scriptoie :  — for  in- 
stance, in  Gen.  xxxiL  2,  *  host ;  *  7,  *  bands;' 
S,  *  company.'  £xod.  xiv.  10, '  camp.'  1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  *  armies.'  2  Kings  viL  10,  *  tents.' 
Whence  we  see  that  the  tenn  camp  de- 
notes either  the  collected  tents  of  an  army, 
or  the  army  itself.  By  an  easy  transition,  it 
came  to  indicate  the  place  where  an  army 
lay.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  localities,  as  in 
Judg.  xiii.  25 ;  xnii.  12,  *  The  camp  of  Dan,' 
or  Malighaneli  Dan  ;  a  passage  wliich  shows 
that  each  tribe  had  a  camp  of  its  own ;  tliat 
is,  mustered  its  troops  apart  from  the  other 
tribes. 

II.  The  other  word  rendered  <  camp,'  Tah- 
ghanothf  is  only  a  variation  of  Uie  former, 
and  has  a  more  immediate  reference  either 
to  tlie  place  of  the  camp,  or  to  the  aet  of  en- 
camping (2  Kings  vi.  8>. 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wfldenicss 
is  described  in  Numb.  ii.  It  was  a  collec- 
tion of  tente,  having  the  tabernacle  (or  tent) 
of  the  congregation  (Ezod.  xxvi.)  in  the 
midst.  This  tent  of  the  congregation  was 
the  sanctuary  of  the  wandering  Israelites, 
and  the  original  of  their  temple  wfafn  tt 
length  settled  in  the  Land  of  Ftomiie.  In 
regard  to  its  primitive  appUoatioiiy  tfie  tent 
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ef  the  congregation  was  simply  a  dwelling ; 
■nd»  as  applied  to  socred  purposes,  tlie  dwell- 
ing of  JehoTah  (Ezod.  zxt.  B).  In  repre- 
senting a  human  abode,  it  carried  ilie  mind 
baeic  to  that  first  departare  fh>m  a  stnte  of 
micirilisation,  when  men  began  to  quit  na- 
toral  and  artificial  caverns,  and  procure  for 
ihemselres  shelter  in  tents.  It  thus  bad 
about  it  a  practical  and  homely  character, 
which,  blending  witli  associations  connected 
with  antiquity,  would  aid  the  force  of  reli- 
gion, and  recommend  its  appeal  to  the  heart 
The  tents  of  the  modem  Arabs  arc  either 
circular  or  longitudinal,  in  tlie  shape  of  n 
parallelogram.  Those  which  have  the  latter 
form  are  divided  by  curtains  into  three  apart- 
ments. The  outer  receives  cattle  and  ser- 
vants,—  the  middle  receives  tlie  males  of 
the  family,  —  the  third,  or  farthest,  is  the 
retired  abode  of  the  women  and  children. 
Not  unlike  this,  the  tabernacle,  which  was  a 
parallelogram  in  shape,  consisted  of  the  holy 
place,  separated  Arom  the  most  holy  place  by 
a  rail  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  inwrought 
with  figures  of  cherubim.  The  holy  place 
contained  the  table  and  candlestick.  The 
holy  of  holies  held  tlie  ark  of  the  testimony, 
the  merey-seat,  and,  before  the  mcrcy-eeat, 
the  altar  of  incense.  The  entire  tabemade, 
which  had  a  frame- work  of  acacia  wood,  was 
covered  with  three  curtains  made  of  *  linen,' 


embroidered  witli  cherubim,  of  '  goats*  hair,' 
and  *  rams'  skins.'  A  handsome  curtain  was 
suspended  before  tlie  entrance,  in  front  of 
which  stood  the  altar  of  bnmt-offerings.  Be- 
tween the  taberuocle  and  the  altar,  was  the 
laver,  containing  water,  with  which  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  washed,  before  they  ministered 
in  the  priests'  office.  This  altar  and  this  laver 
stood  in  the  court  of  the  tabemaclo ;  an  ample 
spare  enclosing  the  tabernacle,  made  off  by 
ft  frame  of  wood-work  covered  with  curtains, 
and  having  a  gate  or  entrance  with  a  hang- 
ing suspended  before  it.  Wlien  tlie  entire 
work  was  finished,  tlie  divine  approbation 
was  signified  in  a  special  manner :  —  *  Then 
a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
and  tlie  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle. 
And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud 
abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
filled  the  tabcniacle.  And  when  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  from  over  tlic  tabernacle,  the 
childivn  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their 
journeys ;  but  if  the  clond  were  not  taken 
up,  then  they  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that 
it  was  taken  up.  For  the  cloud  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  tlie  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire 
was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  throughout  all  Uieir  journeys' 
(Ezbd.  xxvL— xl.). 


COURT   OF   THE    TABERNACLE 


The  tabernacle,  thus  constmcted,  displays 
an  amount  of  skill  and  of  wealth  which  are 
striking,  but,  considering  how  recently  tlie 
Iimelites  had  left  Egypt  when  it  was  formed, 
by  no  meant  incredible  or  unlikely.  The 
•tnietiiny  indeed,  wti  small ;  but  the  metals 


nocessan-  for  its  erection  have  been  calculated 
to  be  cqiial  to  X-2 13,320,  which  sum  would  ho 
much  augment  d  by  the  expenditure  ueccs- 
snrv  for  the  jewi-iled  dress  of  the  hij^h  priest, 
the*dr.?s;ies  of  the  other  priests,  and  various 
materials  be-iidcs. 
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Tbis  (abcniacle  occupied  tlic  renlre  of  tho 
▼ast  Hebrew  ramp,  the  centre  beiiifif  always 
Uie  place  of  the  chief  in  every  oriciitdl  camp. 
A  most  bejiutiful  system  of  orderly  eucamp- 
ment  and  of  movement  was  organised  on  ail 
its  sides;  presenting  to  a  Fpectator  reason 
to  exclaim  ::i  the  v.ords  which  Balaam  cm- 
ployed  (Nnmb.  xxiv. '^j  »cq.),  wl:(n,  f r«  m 
tlie  t<»p  of  Mount  I'oor,  he  saw  Israel  nbidin'? 
in  bis  tent*,  arrording  to  his  tribci-; :  — 


*  How  betntlftal  are  tliT  tenia,  O  iMot)  ? 
And  thy  UbenMdci,  O  Iin<4 1 
As  tha  Tallers,  aro  tbcy  ipread  fortli; 
As  gardens  by  tho  rlrer's  side; 
As  lign-akxiis  which  JohoTah  bath  planted; 
As  cedoni  beside  the  waten.* 

This  tabular  view  will  serre  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  esmp  in  the  wilder 
ness ;  while,  in  the  lines  and  intervals  wln'ch 
it  presentfs,  it  afibrds  a  rommeutary  on  the 
words  which  we  hare  just  quoted. 
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It  will  tlius  be  seen,  that  the  centre  of  this 
aggregation  of  human  beings  was  the  taber- 
nacle, witli  its  holy  of  holies,  the  place 
where  Jehovah  made  known  his  will,  shel- 
tered and  protected  on  all  sides  by  the  em- 
battled tribes  of  Israel.  Enclohing  tlie 
tabernacle  was  its  court  The  court  was 
lined  with  priests  and  ser\'aDts.  These, 
united,  formed  what  may  be  termed,  in  a 
large  sense,  the  sanctuary ;  on  all  sides  of 
which  stood  brave  annies,  prepared  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  their  holy  charge,  and 
inspired,  animnted,  and  guided  by  having  in 
tho  centre  of  their  host  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah.  The  area,  between  the  court  of 
ihetahemnch  and  the  camps  of  the  tribes,  was 


eoBslderable,  in  orto*,  aoeotding  to  Eastern 
ciiBtmn,  to  indiealie  deep  reverene^  for  the 
high  pKsence  tliat  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
This  at^a  was  ocevpied  on  the  eftst  side  by 
tlie  tents  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Atron*s  sons. 
On  the  other  side,  enclosing  the  tabernacle 
like  a  body-guard,  stood  tlie  Levites  in  three 
companies;  ou  the  west  the  Gershonites,  on 
tlie  south  the  Kohathites,  and  the  Merarites 
on  the  nortli.  Beyond  this  area  were  the 
tents  of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  encamped 
three  on  each  aide  under  their  several  ban- 
ners. Three  together  formed  one  great 
camp,  named  hfter  the  leading  tribe.  Thus 
on  the  cast  was  the  eamp  of  Judah,  consist- 
ing of  the  tribes  of  Jodth,  Issadwr,  Mi 
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Zebalun.  The  western  side  was  occupied 
by  Oie  camp  of  Kpbraini,  made  up  of  the 
tribes  of  EphraiiD,  Benjamin,  and  Manas- 
seb.  On  tbe  sontbern  wing  lay  the  camp  of 
Reuben,  which  was  composed  of  the  tribes 
of  Benben,  Simeon,  and  Gad.  The  northern 
wing  was  held  by  the  ramp  of  Dan,  which 
contained  the  tribes  of  Dnn,  Aslicr,  and 
Naptbali.  Tlie  entire  camp  formed  n  town 
of  tents,  with  lanes,  streets,  and  &f]narcii,  of 
Tery  great  extent,  resembling  the  ground- 
plan  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  comprising  no 
fewer  than  the  vast  multitude  uf  GO')fi'}{) 
TDen.  Jewish  outhorities  state  the  circnni- 
ference  of  tlic  entire  camp  ot  twelve  miles, 
on  estimate  which  is  scarcely  exaggerated ; 
for  tlio  intervals  were  great  ond  numerous, 
and  the  whole  number  of  souls  which  it 
enclosed  mnit  have  exeetded  two  millions. 
The  movement  of  so  ?ut  a  body,  much 
tronble  ai  it  most  have  involved,  was  faci- 
liutod  by  the  precise  regulations  to  which 
it  was  antjiecled.  As  soon  as  tbe  pillow  of 
cloud  began  Co  rise,  all  wai  in  ootive  but 
regulated  movement.  The  people  struck 
their  tents ;  the  priests  enveloped  tbe  sacred 
utensils,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Lcvitcs. 
Tbe  tabemade  was  taken  down,  and  every 
part  coreAilly  prepared  for  removal.  The 
draperies  were  put  under  tliu  care  uf  tlic 
Gershonitcs;  the  boards  and  pillars,  of 
tbe  Meraritcs.  Tbe  more  sacred  objects, 
snrb  as  the  ork  and  altars,  were  boriie  by 
poles  on  the  shoulders  of  tlio  Kohathites. 
The  boanls,  poles,  and  coveriiigii,  wore  car- 
ried in  conveyances  drawn  earh  by  two  oxen. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  signal  for  marching 
was  given  by  silver  trumpets  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Levites ;  and  the  bearers  of  tljo  ark 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  camp  of 
Jndoh.  Then  the  waggfjns  moved,  with  the 
cloths  and  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  AVhile 
these  were  going  on,  another  signal  was 
given;  on  hearing  which,  Reuben's  camp 
advanced  under  the  leading  of  its  btandard. 
Then  come  tbe  Kohathites,  bearing  tiie  sa- 
cred utensils.  These  were  followed  by  Kph- 
raim's  camp.     Dan  brought  up  the  re  jr. 

Tbe  remarks  of  Josephus  are  worih  cit- 
ing : — '  When  they  set  up  the  tabernacle, 
thtry  received  it  into  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
tbree  of  tlie  tribes  pitching  their  tcnLs  on 
each  tide  of  it;  and  roa;Is  were  cut  through 
tbe  midst  of  these  tcnt«.  It  was  like  a  well- 
appointeil  market,  and  every  tiling  was  there 
reatly  for  sale  in  dne  order;  and  all  sorts  of 
artificers  were  in  the  shops;  and  it  resem- 
bled nothing  so  mudi  as  a  city  tliut  some- 
times was  moveable,  and  sometimes  iixed. 
The  priests  bad  the  first  places  about  the 
tabernacle ;  then  tbe  Levites,  who,  as  their 
whole  multitude  was  reckoned  from  thirty 
days  old,  were  23,880  males.  And,  during 
tbe  time  that  Uie  doud  stood  over  the  taber- 
nacle, tbey  thought  proper  to  remain  in  the 
place,  as  supposing  that  God  there 


inhabited  among  them ;  but  when  that 
removed,  they  also  journeyed*  (Autiq.  iif. 
l-->,  ft). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  well- 
regulated  arrangement  had  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  as  it 
cxittcd  during  war  in  hitcr  days,  i'hc  ab- 
sence of  detailed  information  on  tlic  suhjeet 
is  the  less  to  be  regretud,  becauue  it  refors 
to  practices  and  involv»-3  thonghls  that  s:re 
growingly  distasteful  to  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tians (1  Sam.  xvii.  UO;  xxvi.  T).  Judg.  vii. 
19.     1  Sam.  XXX.  24). 

Sanitary  and  other  considerations  required 
certain  things  to  be  done  '  witliout  the  camp.' 
*Thc  flc^ih  of  tlie  bullock,  and  his  skin  and 
his  dung,  shalt  thou  burn  with  fire  Mithont 
Uie  camp:  it  is  asin-oflerinf^'  (Kxod.  xxix. 
14).  The  leper,  all  the  days  wherein  tlic 
plague  shall  be  in  him,  was  unclean:  'he 
shall  dwell  alone;  without  the  camp  shall 
his  habitation  be'  (Lev.  xiii.  40).  Hence, 
*  without  the  camp'  came  to  be  accounted  n 
degraded  place ;  for  which  reason  our  Lord 
is  represented  as  suffering  like  a  leper  and  a 
sin-offering,  without  the  camp  or  city ;  and 
his  followers  are  exhorted  to  go  forth  unto 
him,  *  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  re- 
proadi'  (Heb.  xiii.  11—13). 

CAMPHIRR  is  the  English  translation 
of  a  word,  kophcr,  in  the  margin  rendered 
cypress,  apparently  related  Vo gopher  (Gen.  vi. 
14).  By  the  Greeks  the  kopher  was  called 
kupros,  *  cypress.'  Gopher,  kopher,  kupros, 
and  cypress,  may  possibly  be  variations 
of  the  same  word,  thouf^li  the  objects  they 
represent  are  different.  Kopher,  '  camphire,' 
in  the  margin  *  cypress,'  found  twice  in  ilie 
Bible  (Cant.  i.  14;  iv.  13)  denotes  the  plant 
called  by  tlic  Arabs  henna,  Egyptian  privet, 
Lawsonia  incrmis.  This  shrub  grows  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  reachmg  to  tlie  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  producing  from  May  to 
August  clusters  of  very  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
lilac  colour.  Throughout  Egypt,  India,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  Greece,  it  is  held  in  uni- 
versal estimation  for  its  beauty  and  the  sweet 
perfume  it  exhales.  Mohammed  pronounced 
it  the  chief  of  the  sweet-scented  tlowcrs  of 
this  world  and  of  the  next.  The  henna 
grows  on  hills  of  the  Greek  isles,  pouring  its 
sweetness  on  the  vales  beneath.  Its  blos- 
soms form  the  favourite  botiquet  of  the  Gre- 
cian females.  From  its  leaves,  which  are 
oval  and  of  a  very  bright  green,  a  dye  is  pre- 
pared which  imparls  to  the  tips  of  the  lin- 
gers and  toes,  tlic  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  a  hue  which  is  yellowish 
rid,  or  a  deep  orange.  To  this  practice 
Mooro  alludes : — 

'Thus  some  bring  I.aves  of  henna  to  imbue 
The  lin;:cr>'  ends  of  a  bright  roHeate  hue, 
So  brii^ht  that  in  llio  mirrur's  d  ?pih  the}  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  bninches  in  the  stream.' 

The  dried  leaves  are  prescrrcd  as  a  scent, 
and  nn  extract  prepared  from  them  i!«  employed 
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on  Yi&its  and  festive  oocasions,  as  well  as  in 
religious  ceremonies.  Tbe  practice  of  using 
the  (lye  is  very  aocient,  as  the  ma'i)mi«'< 
often  have  their  nails  covered  with  the  ltd 
pas*<e  of  heuna. 


Egyptian  women  still  wear  a  bubch  of 
henna  flowers  in  tlieir  bosoms.  The  force 
of  the  allusion  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in 
England,  since  vegetation  in  the  East,  the 
beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  far  sur- 
pass any  thiog  that  we  know  in  these  damp 
climes  and  under  these  cloudy  skies. 


ntXXA- FLOWER. 


This  plant  Sl:aiy  speaks  of  as  forming  the 
chief  branch  of  irtnle  at  Gabs,  in  Africa. 
He  says,  •  it  is  cultivated  in  all  their  gar- 
dens, putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters 
which  yield  a  most  grateful  smell,  like  cam- 
phor' (114).  Mariii  likens  the  flower  to  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  remarking,  •  The  buds  ore 
l.'ss  than  the  top  of  a  needle.  They  open  all 
at  a  limp,  nnd  form  a  Ycry  lovely  tuft,  resem- 
bling an  upturned  cluster  of  grapes.  The 
orientals  sot  great  value  on  the  flowers,  a 
nisegay  of  which  is  accounted  a  very  accept- 
able present,' 

From  Rauwolf  wo  learn  that,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  odour  they  afl*ord,  these  shrubs 
are  during  winter  kept  within  doors  in  pots. 
The  aged  Mohammetlau  perfumes  his  beard 
by  holding  his  face  over  the  vapour  arising 
from  a  preparation  of  the  odoriferous  henna. 
In  Kgypt  the  flowers  are  carried  about  the 
streets  for  sale,  the  seller  as  he  ])roceed3 
calling  aloud,  *()  odours  of  Paradise  !  O 
flowers  of  l!io  henna  !' 

The  application  made  of  these  facts  in 
Canticles  (i.  14)  is  striking: 

'  A  henna-posy  is  my  beloved. 
From  the  gawlons  of  Engedi.' 


^j^?V^9 


CAKA  OF  GALILEE. 

CANA  (II.),  a  town  in  Galilee,  where  the 
Saviour  performed  Lis  first  miracle  by  tam- 
ing water  into  wine,  as  if  he  intendeid  sym- 
bolically to  represent  the  transition  from  the 
beggarly  element  of  John's  work  to  the  noble 
and  inspiring  mission  on  which  he  was  then 
entering  (John  ii.  I).  This  Cana,  different 
f^om  Knuiili  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  does  not  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Jnscphus  as  a  village  in  Galilee.  It  has 
commonly  been  ideo  tilled  with  Kefr  Kenna, 
a  small  village,  an  hour  and  a  half  north. 
east  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the  roads  to 
Tiberias.  Robinson  rejects  this  notion, 
partly  on  philological  grounds,  and  fixes, 
instead,  on  the  ruin  Kana  el-Jelil  (Cana  of 
Galilee),  the  name  of  which,  he  says,  is 
identical  with  Cana,  and  stands  the  same  in 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament 
It  lies  about  three  hours*  distance,  almost 
due  north,  from  Nazaretli,  beyond  the  plain 
el-Bnttauf,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills,  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  not  far 
on  the  east  of  Kefr  Menda.  Cana  was  the 
native  place  of  Nathanael  (John  xxi.  2). 

CANAAN  (II.  low  land)  is  tlie  name  that 
was  given  to  the  country  which  is  more  com- 
monly termed  Palestine,  from  the  Greek 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  Phi- 
listia,  or  the  laud  of  the  Philistines,  which 
was  only  a  small  part  of  Canaan,  lying  on 
the  south-west  The  older  name  was  Ca- 
naan  (Gen.  xii.  15),  which,  as  hitimaied 
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above,  denotes  a  low  couutry;  tlie  nnmo 
being  assigned  by  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
high  lands  lying  eastward  of  Canaan,  which 
to  them  was  a  low-lying  country  {Pays  Bat, 
SUderlaud).  The  uanie  is  only  i-elatiyely 
descriptive  of  the  entire  conntiy,  which, 
regarded  in  itself,  is  in  many  ports  hilly. 
Its  origin  may,  however,  be  accounted  for 
tlins :  it  was  originally  given  witli  propriety 
to  the  low  lauds  which  stretch  along  the 
Phoenician  coast  on  the  north-west,  tlie  in- 
habitants of  which,  spreading  over  tlic  conn- 
try  at  large,  carried  with  them,  and  gave  to 
the  coon  try  generally,  the  name  Canaan. 
But  when  tlie  Canaonites  were  at  a  later 
peri(Hl  thrust  by  the  Israelites  into  tlie  nar- 
row limits  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  then 
Phoenicia,  properly  so  called,  again,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  received  the  name  of 
Canaan  (IXos.  xii.  7.  Zeph.  i.  1 1.  Obad.  20, 
in  die  original.  Isa.  xxiii.  11).  Hence  the 
voman  who  in  Matthew  (xv.  22)  is  termed 
'a  woman  of  Canaan'  is  called  by  Mark 
(vii.  20)  'a  Syro-Phosnician.'  In  Gen. 
xl.  l\  tlio  country  is  termed  *  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,*  tlie  term  being  employed  in  a 
somewhat  loose  and  general  manner.  >Vhen 
Israel  had  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  naturally  designated  the  land  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xix.  29.  i  Sam.  xiii.  1!))-  At 
a  later  period,  as  the  southern  kingdom  was 
most  distinguished,  the  coimtry  was  termed 
the  land  of  Judah,  —  a  name  which  is  em- 
ployed both  by  Josephns  and  Tacitus.  Ro- 
man writers  often  speak  of  all  Palestine  under 
the  name  of  Idnmna,  since  the  Idnmican 
Herod  the  Great  was  king  of  Judeo,  as  well 
as  of  Idumiea.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
'the  land'  simply  (Jer.  xii.  4),  as  being  the 
conntry  around  which  all  the  religious  and 
personal  feelings  of  the  Hebrews  clustered. 
And  as  Jehovah  is  represented  as  promising 
it  as  a.  heritage  to  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham (Rxod.  ri.  8),  so  is  it  termed  the  '  land 
of  promise'  (Heb.  xi.  0).  The  epithets 
employed  in  Jer.  iii.  10,  '  a  pleasant  land, 
a  goo<Uy  heritage/  have  reference  to  the 
excellent  and  lovely  qualities  for  which 
large  portions  of  the  country  were  celebrated. 
The  close  relations  in  which  the  Israelites 
stood  with  Jehovah,  caused  Palestine  to  be 
denominated  'the  Lord's  land'  (Hos.  ix.  3. 
Lev.  xxi.  23)  and  'mine  (God's)  house'  (Hos. 
ix.  15).  As  the  country  was  the  heritage  of 
a  nation  whose  great  duty  was  to  become 
*  holiness  unto  Jehovali,'  Canaan  acquired 
the  name  of '  the  holy  land*  (Zech.  ii.  12). 

Canaan  may,  in  general  terms,  be  de- 
srribed  as  that  part  of  Western  Asia  which 
lies  between  31»  and  S^  30'  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  W«  10^  and  35»  40^  east  longitiule. 
In  length  it  may  have  been  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  miles:  its  average  breadth  could 
not  have  exceeded  fifty  miles,  exclusive  of 
ilie  land  held  by  Israelites  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan.    It  was  therefore  a  small  coun- 


try.  The  epithet '  large,'  which  was  applied 
to  the  laud  (Exod.  iii.  8.  Neh.  ix.  35), 
must,  in  cuusequence,  be  understood  rela- 
tively to  the  original  destitution  of  the 
tgyptiftu  captives,  who  as  such  were  with- 
out landed  possessions. 

The  position  of  Canaan  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  dosorvcs  speciid  attention.  It  lay 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  world.  On 
its  soulli-wpstem  border  it  had  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  civilisation.  The  fertile  lands  of 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  culture  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  were  at  no  verj-  great  distance 
from  its  easti>ni  bouudarj*.  On  the  line  of 
coast  which  fonns  its  western  limit,  it  cuuio 
into  actual  contact  with  Phoenician  com- 
merce and  relinenients ;  while  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  gave  its  people  a  passage  to  the 
renowned  and  opulent  Tarshish  in  Spain,  to 
the  mainland  and  the  isles  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Arabia  stretched  out  from  its  southern  bor- 
der ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  even 
the  coast  of  India  was  accessible.  A  simple 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  reader,  tliut 
no  spot  would  have  been  bettor  chosen  than 
this  line  of  coast,  either  for  receiving  or 
communicating  the  light  of  knowledge,  aiul 
the  lofty  impulses  of  religion.  Monotheism, 
planted  in  Palestme,  could  not  fail  to  extend 
its  light  to  siu'rounding  countries.  And 
whence,  so  well  as  from  Jerusalem,  could 
Christian  missionaries  have  gone  forth  to 
convert  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe?  The 
singular  wisdoiQ  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
fixing  on  Canaan  as  the  spot  where  should 
be  planted  the  germs  of  a  great  and  even- 
tually universal  religious  renovation,  may 
be  illustrated  by  our  attempting  to  find 
another  part  of  the  Old  World  possessing 
greater  advantages.  WTiere  shall  we  direct 
our  choice  ?  England,  by  her  110^7,  is  now 
the  great  sensorium  of  modem  civilisation ; 
but  this  land  was,  in  ancient  times,  sun- 
dered from  all  civil iised  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  lay  barely  areessible  in  a  distant  and 
almost  unnavigable  ocean.  Babylon  flou- 
rished for  ages,  sending  forth  rays  of  light 
into  all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  but  Babylon, 
as  an  inland  city,  had  only  an  indirect  con- 
nection with  western  countries,  and  could 
reach  the  remoter  cast  only  with  extreme 
difllculty.  Even  Egypt,  as  a  central  spot, 
sufl'ors  in  comparison  with  Syria;  while  its 
extreme  fertility,  favour  as  it  might  an  early 
culture,  prevented  that  liigh,  pure,  and  con- 
stant religious  and  sociad  development  in 
which  the  excellence  and  happiness  of  man 
consist. 

The  fortunate  position  of  Canaan  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ancients,  who,  viewing  that  posi- 
tion under  now  obsolete  geogrnpllicul  con- 
ceptions, spoke  of  it  as  behig  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Yet,  though  in  error  in  their 
exact   statement,  they   conveyed  im^rttnt 
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faoCa  iu  kuguage  which  is  easily  rciid  into 
modem  and  less  iiicorrpct  phraseology.  In 
the  prophet  Ezekicl  (v.  5)  we  find  tliesc 
words :  —  *  Thus  saith  Jehovoli  God :  This 
ta  Jerusalem :  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  and  countries  ruuud  about  her.* 
Theodoret  thus  expounds  these  words :  — 
*  He  gave  them  the  middle  of  ilie  earth  for  a 
dwelling-place :  towards  the  cast  and  north 
lay  Asia;  towards  the  west,  Europe,  uuitt-d 
with  them  by  the  sea ;  towards  tlie  south  was 
Africa.  This  position  was  assigned  in  order 
that  the  Heathen  might  learn  piety  and  jus- 
tice from  the  Jews.'  Jerome  remarks  on 
the  same  passage :  —  *  The  prophet  bears 
witness  that  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  is  the  navel  of  the  earth.  In  tlie 
midst  of  the  Gentiles  ts  the  city  placed,  that 
God,  who  wus  known  in  Judea,  and  whose 
name  wus  ^'nat  in  Israel,  might  be  known 
(0  all  nations  around.'  With  this  agree  the 
wonls  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxiv.  12),—  *  God 
my  Kin^  of  old,  working  salvation  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  earth.'  This  middle  point,  it 
has  been  remarked,  is  tlie  spot  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified,  and  therefore  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  were  inscribed  in  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepidchre.  In  the  same 
view,  an  old  Christian  poet  snys,  — 

*GoIgotlui  locus  est. 
Ille  mcdlnm  term  est,  hio  est  victoria}  blgnum.* 

*  Golgotha  is  a  place  which  is  tlie  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  the  sign  of  victory.'  Indeed, 
Jerusah'in  and  all  Canaan  Ix'Ioug  to  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  east,  tlie  Red  Sea  on  tlic  west,  and  tlie 
Sea  of  Arabia  on  tlie  south.  This  i>eiiinsula 
comprises  tlie  high  lauds  of  Armenia,  and 
extends  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia. 
As  such  it  is  the  theotre  of  the  greatest 
events  «)f  which  history  gives  a  record.  On 
the  high  lands  of  this  peninsula,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
lies,  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  the 
cradle  of  the  liuman  race.  Not  far  distant 
is  Ararat,  the  spot  on  which  Noali  settled 
after  the  flood,  about  a  middle  point  between 
the  most  northern  end  of  Asia  (Bchring's 
Straits)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  tlie 
extreme  point  of  Africa,  on  the  longest  land- 
line  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  When, 
from  these  central  spots,  the  earth  had  been 
twice  jK'opled,  .lehovah  selected  for  the 
dwelling  of  his  chosen  i)eople  the  westtni 
part  of  tlie  i>ciiinsiila,  Canaan,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  all  tlio  Ileatlien,  and 
eventually  to  make  them  a  channel  of  his 
grace  to  the  entire  globe.  On  the  east  and 
on  the  south,  this  narrow  strip  of  country 
was  severed  from  idolaters  by  deserts.  On 
the  north  the  laud  was  shut  in  by  Ijcbanon  : 
on  the  west  it  was  protected  by  the  sea.  In 
so  well-environed  a  countiy,  tlie  seed  of  a 
new  social  existence  could  geniiinate  sue- 
aesaiu)}/,  as  in  a  happily  located  garden. 


Yet  the  instiumei.t3  of  God's  jnd^euts 
found  their  way  through  deserts  and  over 
mountains,  to  punish  a  nation  which  chose 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  No  land  has 
been  so  wasted  by  war  as  that  whicli  was 
thus  slieltered  by  sea,  mountain,  and  desert. 
To  pass  over  Jerusalem  iu  silence,  few  spots 
on  die  earth  have  had  to  endure  ao  mnch 
bloodshed  as  Nazareth,  and  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  aroimd.  Joshua's  victory  at  Mcrom, 
Barak's  on  the  Kislion,  Gide^ju's  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  Josiah's  at  Megid do,  Vespasian's 
near  Tabor  and  Tarichee,  Saladin's  victory 
at  Ilittin,  Bonaparte's  at  Tabor,  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  conquest  of  Acre,  •—  all  these  bloody 
scenes  took  plaee  iu  th«  environs  of  tlie  spot 
where  the  *  Prince  of  peace'  grew  np  to 
manhood. 

But,  as  the  messengers  of  God's  anger 
penetrated  into  this  closed  and  woll>defend- 
ed  land,  so  his  divine  blessing  made  way 
tlirough  its  barriers  over  the  entire  earth. 
If,  for  instance,  the  sea  aeparated  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  a  seafaring  people,  from  the 
lands  tliat  lay  to  the  west,  yet,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander,  did  this  sea  bring  tliem  into 
close  counection  with  the  moat  important 
nations  of  the  earth,  individuals  of  which, 
under  the  shelter  of  Soman  citizenship, 
dwelt  in  tlicir  cities,  spreail  over  and  settled 
down  in  their  land.  By  degrees,  the  aliena- 
tion which  had  been  requisite  in  order  to 
guard  a{[ainst  idolatry  was  worn  away,  and 
preparation  was  made  for  the  publication  of 
tlie  gospel,  to  which  great  work  most  im- 
portant facilities  were  given  by  the  very  sea 
which  had  aforetime  been  a  wall  to  tlie 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.  Jf  these  tilings 
are  conjointly  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  reader  to  see  why  Abraham  was 
called  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  journey 
into  Canaan;  and  why  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  from  £g>'pt,  and  established  in  the 
land  of  promise;  —  why  and  how  it  was, 
that  from  Zion  the  word  of  Jehovali  went 
out  tlirough  all  the  eartli ;  —  why  and  how, 
among  the  peasants  of  Bethlehem,  that 
shepherd  was  bom  whose  flock  should  feed 
over  the  entire  world.  And  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  so  wide  a  view  as  that  which  we 
have  now  taken,  that  we  behold  a  full  and 
complete  justification  of  the  divine  dealings 
ronceriiiug  Israel,  and  lose  Arom  sight  small 
difliculties  that  might  otherwise  occupy  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  field  of  visjoii, 
and  occasion  corrcspontliug  pain. 

The  boundaries  of  Canaan  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  According  to  the  geographi- 
cal limits  laid  down  in  Gen.  x.  19,  ancient 
Canaan  fonued  a  triangle,  whose  apex  was 
Sidoii,  and  whose  base  was  a  line  drawn 
from  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Geror, 
continued  to  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea;  whence  ran  a  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar hue  northwards  through  Sodom,  up  the 
Jordan,  over  the  Lake  of  Tiberias^  ami  the 
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vaten  of  Meram,  till  it  came  to  Lasha 
(Lsish  or  Dan),  wbcrc  it  tarned  abruptly  in 
a  westcriy  direction  un  U)  Sidon.  In  Niunb. 
zzxiT.  Hf  weq.  arc  given  the  boundaries  of 
Conman,  as  It  was  to  be  conquered  bj  the  Is- 
raelites. For  the  western  bonier,  <  the  great 
sea,'  the  Mediterranean,  id  gireu ;  as  a  nor- 
thern limit,  Lebanou;  Jonlan  is  tlie  eastern; 
and  the  southern  boumlazy  runs  from  the 
end  of  the  De:ul  Sea,  including  Koduah 
Bamea,  to  *  the  river  of  Eg)-pi,'  tlie  Rhiyo- 
kohira,  now  called  the  Wody-el-Arish. 

The  passaj^es  found  in  Numb,  xxxii. 
!M — 42,  and  Josh.  xiii.  13 — 31,  lay  down  the 
extent  of  conntr}*  which  the  tribes  of  Ueu- 
ben,  Dan,  and  hrdf  Manaaseh  obtained  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  Joshua  (xv. — xxi.), 
narrates  how  the  land  of  Canaan  itself  was 
allotted  by  Joshua,  and  the  priest  Eleuzar 
(coinp.  Numb,  xxxlv.  16—29.  Josh.  xiv.  I ) ; 
and  dcflnos  the  borders  of  the  land  which 
was  to  become  tlie  property  of  the  nine  and 
half  remoinhig  tribes.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  easy,  iu  i^iplyiug  die  facts  Jicre 
giren*  to  lay  down  with  exactness  the  precise 
boundaries  of  particular  tribes,  or  the  limits 
of  the  whole  cooutry,  since  many  of  the  givu:i 
data  are  totally  anknown  to  us.  At  the  same 
time,  the  paxlicnlarity  of  the  narratives  ia  a 
guarantee  of  their  historical  credibility. 

If  now  we  put  together  the  facts  on  which 
we  can  rely,  we  may  assign  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  m  the  following  manner  We 
begin  with  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan. 
The  soathem  limit  ran  from  the  south  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea,  westward  to  tlie  embouchure 
of  the  river  of  Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  On  the  west,  that  soa  itself  was  the 
limit  as  far  as  Sidon,  since  this  place  was 
given  to  Aaher  (Josh.  xix.  28).  The  nor- 
thern border  ran  from  a  point  on  the  Medi- 
teiraneau,  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  Sidon, 
throogh  Hamath  to  Mount  Hor,  which  was 
probably  a  part  of  Lebanon  (Numb,  xxxiv. 
7 — 0),  and  Haaar-Enan,  which,  says  Jerome, 
was  die  (western)  limit  of  the  territory  of 
Damascna.  The  eastern  boondary  extended 
from  Enan  to  the  Seaof  Chinnereth  (Gcnne- 
saredi),  along  the  Jordan  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10—12).  On 
the  eastern  aide  of  Jordan,  the  two  and  half 
tribes  obtained  the  land  which  Mosos  took 
from  the  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  of  Heshbon, 
and  Og  of  Baahan.  The  northern  boundary 
of  the  eaatem  tribes  was  Uermon ;  the  wes- 
tern ran  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jortlau  to 
the  point  where  the  river  Amon  flows  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  eastern  district  was  not 
so  well  defined.  The  limit  began  with  Uer- 
mon, and,  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, came  to  Salchah  (DeoU  iii.  10), 
which  Barekhardt  and  Bnekingham  seem  to 
have  idcntiiied.  Thunce  it  passed  in  an 
undulating  line  to  Rabbath-Ammon,  and  so 
round  westwards  to  the  river  Anion,  to  the 
north-etslem  otremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.   A 


line  from  this  point  to  the  sonlhem  point  of 
the  same  sea,  unites  ihd  eastern  with  die 
western  territories. 

The  passages  found  in  Josh.  xiii.  l^-€ 
and  10,  mention  what  parts  tlie  Israelites 
did  not  take  possession  of,  or  what  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countr>'  they  diil  not  destroy. 
Yet  more  accurutc  iufonaation  on  the  subject 
is  given  in  Juilg.  i. ;  iii.  1 — 3. 

It  has  been  objected,  tliat  Jehovah  pro- 
mised to  the  descendants  of  Abrahsmaloud 
of  larger  dimensions  tliau  that  into  i)08S08- 
sion  of  which  tliey  came  :  — '  Unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
£g)'pt  imto  ilic  great  river,  the  river  Kuphra- 
tes.'  Dut  if  by  the  rircr  of  F^^'vpt  is  meant 
tlie  Nile,  Uien  in  the  Ishmaclites,  who  were 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  wlio  to  this 
day  are  masters  of  the  laud  tvom  the  Ku- 
phrati>8  to  tlie  Nile,  was  the  ])romisc  stricily 
fulfilled.  In  Kxod.  xxiii.  ^31,  we  read  a 
promise  made  to  the  Israelites:  — *  I  will  set 
thy  bt>unds  from  the  Red  Sea,  even  unto  the 
sea  of  the  riulistines,  and  from  the  desert 
unto  the  river'  (Euphrates) ;  which  i)rouiise 
took  cfl\-ct  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Da- 
mascus was  conquered  by  David,  who  sub- 
jectrd  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  C).  Solomon 
held  possession  of  Exion-gebcr  and  Elath 
on  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  ix.  20),  and  built 
Tadmor  (Palmyra)  iu  the  wilderness  (2 
Chron.  viii.  H— -41);  nnd  he  hail  dominion 
over  all  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah 
(on  the  Euphrates,  Thapsacns)  to  Gaxa 
(1  Kings  iv.  24).  Thus,  in  agreement  with 
Uie  promise,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
under  Solomon  were  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  northwards  into  the  desert,  and 
on  the  west  of  Jordan,  from  Dan  (Laish)  in 
the  north,  to  Beersheba  in  the  south,  includ- 
ing tlie  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  near  Sidon  down  southward  to  the 
river  of  Egyirt.  If,  however,  there  were  cities 
such  as  Sidon  itself  (Judg.  i.),  out  of  which 
the  Israelites  did  not  expel  the  ancient  in  - 
habitants,  or  which  they  retained  possession 
of  only  for  a  short  time,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  all  the  promises  were  conditional 
on  the  obedience  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
nations  that  remained  are  expressly  said  to 
have  been  left  in  order  *  to  prove  Israel,'  — 
*  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah'  (Judg.  iii. 
2,  4;  comp.  Dent.  xi.  22,  scq,).  When  in 
process  of  time  it  was  at  last  f^hown  that 
the  Israelites  would  not  obey  Qod,  they  lost 
their  country.  After  tlie  death  of  Solomon, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  people 
fell  away  from  Jehovuh.  Then  Uie  two  and 
half  tribes,  on  tlie  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  carried  away  to  As- 
syria by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29. 
1  Chron.  v.  20).  At  a  later  period  the  tribes 
cm  the  west  of  Jordan,  excepting  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  were  led  captive  to  Assyria  by 
Shahnaneser,  and  at  last  Judah  and  Besqamin 
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ftlto  were  taken  by  Nebueliadnezzar  to  Da- 
bylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  0 ;  zxIt.  10,  srq,),  Tbns 
was  all  the  land  which  had  been  promised 
to  Israel,  and  which  they  had  conquered 
auder  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Dayid,  forfeited 
and  lost,  because  *  they  transgressed  against 
the  God  of  their  fathers'  (1  Chrou.  v.  25  ; 
coinp.  2  Kings  xvii.  1 — 20). 

Canaan,  considered  in  relation  to  its  neigh- 
bouring countries,  is  that  part  of  Syria  which 
comprises  Phoenicia  on  the  nbrtli,  and  Phi- 
listia  on  the  south ;  having  Asia  Miuor  on 
its  north-west,  Kgypt  on  its  south-west,  and 
the  great  Syriau  desert  on  the  east.  It  is 
pervaded  in  nearly  its  entire  length  by  a 
spur  from  the  Caucasian  moimtoins,  sent 
out  immediately  by  Mount  Taurus,  which, 
entering  Syria  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Amanus,  receives  somewhat  south  of  Antioch 
the  designation  of  Mount  Casius,  and  in  its 
Palestinian  relations  is  known  as  Lebanon, 
which,  proceeding  northward,  forms  tlie  hill 
country  of  Judah,  and  tapers  away  towards 
the  west  into  the  low  lands  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta ;  but  on  the  east  ruus  in  a  chain  of 
hill  J  as  far  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  aiul  so  makes  its  way  to  rise  into  tlie 
lofty  and  precipitous  heights  of  Iloreb  and 
Sinai.  In  order,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  full 
as  well  as  accurate  idea  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  Canaan,  we  must  comprehend  in 
our  survey  tlie  Sinuitic  peninsula,  and  pur- 
sue our  way  hence  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  tlie  land. 

The  extent  of  country  which  will  tlius 
pass  under  a  rapid  review,  is  picturesquely 
described  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

*  Hoar  I^banon,  maJesttc  to  the  winds. 
Chief  of  a  hundred  hills,  his  summit  rears 

Unshrouded, 

By  Jordan  south, 
Whate*er  the  desert's  yellow  arma  embrace; 
Rich  Gilead,  IdumseA's  palinjr  plain, 
And  Judah's  olire  liills ;  tliencc  onward  those 
Clifr.ruardcd  eyries,  desert  bound,  whom)  height 
Mock  d  tho  i>roud  eagles  of  rapacious  Uonie, 
The  famed  Petrmin  citadels ;  till  last 
liise  the  lone  peaks,  by  Heaven's  own  g^ory  crown'd, 
Sinai  on  lioreb  piled.' 

At  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  there  rises  a  wild  mouutam  mass  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  range  of  red-stone  heights.  The  fonner 
divides  itself  into  several  ranges  of  moun 
tains,  sharply  separated  by  deep  and  preci- 
pitous clefts,  forming  valleys  and  water- 
courses. These  ranges  nm  north  and  sontl), 
witli  an  inclination  towards  the  east  They 
throw  up  bare  and  dark  cliffs  to  heaven,  des- 
titute of  vegetation.  In  tlie  volleys,  verdure 
is  foimd;  and  some  favoured  spots  are 
covered  witli  vegetation.  Wherever  water 
settles,  agriculture  proves  successful.  And 
tills  lofty  region  has  more  moisture  than  the 
neighbouring  lowlands.  The  temperature  is 
moderate,  the  dininte  healthy. 

The  shape  of  the  mountain  range  is,  like 
the  ^uUiem  port  of  the  peninsula,  triangu- 


lar. Commencing  with  the  BcaeoMt,  a  line 
of  hills  stretches  along  north  and  sooth  on 
both  sides  of  the  peninsular  triangle,  which, 
being  intersected  with  water-courses,  nm  up 
to  an  immense  back  or  ridge  called  Jebel  et 
Tnrfa,  that  comes  down  ihim  the  main  mass 
or  base  of  the  Sinaitic  triangle  to  the  point  of 
the  peninsula.  That  mass  itself  consists 
of  four  paraUel  ranges,  of  which  Mount  Ca- 
therine, 8003  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  tlie  mo9t  northern  as  well  as  the  loftiest; 
and  Mount  Horeb  is  nearest  bat  one  towards 
the  east  Horeb  is  7035  feet  high.  On  the 
uortli,  Horeb  breaks  down  suddenly  into  a 
very  capacious  Tale,  enclosed  by  hills*  The 
entire  mass  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
Sinaitic,  recedes  and  admits  this  vale,  which 
is  wedge-shaped,  into  itself;  and  the  vale,  on 
its  part,  is  backed  by  a  triangular  mass  of 
table-land,  that  runs  into  it  in  the  same 
wedge-shape  manner.  In  this  valley,  thus 
running  into  the  Sinaitic  group,  and  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Horeb,  where  the  valley  is  at 
its  widest,  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  assemble ;  whom  Moses 
had  brought  into  this  singular  bosom  of  the 
earth,  for  important  and  sacred  pmposes. 
And  so  sudden  is  the  break  of  Horeb 
down  into  the  valley  beneath,  that  the  monn- 
tain  itself  looks  as  if  it  could  be  touched. 
Nor  can  any  spot  be  well  conceived  more 
fitted,  by  its  death-like  stillness,  itsimbroken 
solitude,  its  seclusion,  its  imposing  and  aw- 
fhl  grandeur,  to  work  on  the  imagination, 
and  aid  the  religions  impressions  which 
Moses  intended  to  produce. 

This  mountainous  mass  sinks  towards  the 
north  down  to  a  sandy  plain,  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  denominated  Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
which  ruus  across  the  peninsula  in  a  south 
south-east  direction.  Towards  the  north 
the  plane  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of  limestone 
rocks,  called  Jebel  et  Tih,  rising  to  the 
height  of  4300  feet  This  range  runs  along 
both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  forming  a  wall 
like  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Indeed,  the  eastern  ridge  continacs 
until  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea.  At  Allah,  at 
the  top  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  range  divides  into  two,  of  which  the  east- 
em  ridge  forms  the  mountains  of  Selr,Gebtl, 
and  Moab ;  the  western,  those  of  Idunuca, 
having  a  wide  vale  between  them,  designated 
Arabah.  As  these  mountains  go  northward, 
they  sink  into  the  desert  et  Tih,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  eight  and  thirty  years. 
This  desert  has  a  height  of  1400  feet,  and 
fonns  a  part  of  tliat  frightftil  wilderness 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sahara,  nms  fruni 
tlie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across  Nor- 
thern Africa.  Egypt,  which  intersects  it,  w 
only  a  long  oasis ;  for  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Lower  Nile  the  desert  begins,  and  con- 
tinues across  the  peninsula.  This  desert 
extends  eastwards  to  the  Knphratea,  north- 
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I  to  the  Tioinity  of  DamasciiB,  and  sontb- 
wavdi  it  penetrates  deep  into  Arabia.  The 
Wady  el  Arabah,  formed  by  the  separation 
of  et  Tih,  as  has  jnst  been  describedi  running 
fhmi  the  northern  end  of  the  Ailanitic  Onlf  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  divides  the  Arabian  desert 
into  a  western  and  an  eastern  part.  The 
VBStezn  is  et  Tih  (that  is,  the  wandering), 
iriiieh  sinks  from  tlie  west  down  to  Arabah. 
On  Ifaa  opposite  side,  rises,  on  Uie  cast  of 
Aiabah,  the  steep  mountains  of  Edom.  Bare 
hiDs  of  chalk,  and  moving  masses  of  sand, 
spzinkled  with  flints,  characterise  the  bar- 
ren, nnwatered,  and  frightftil  desert  et  Tih. 
Very  different  is  the  range  of  Edomite  hills. 
As  a  continuation  of  the  Sinaitic  mass,  they 
an  of  granite  and  porphyry,  but  covered 
with  fresh  vegetation.  Only  here  and  there 
marked  by  rocks  of  later  formation,  the  range 
shows  its  granite  and  porphyry,  even  when 
il  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  was  once  thought,  that  the  Jordan  ran 
through  Wady  Arabah  into  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  This  view  has  been  dis- 
proved by  modem  observations.  Robinson 
has  shown  it  to  be  probable,  that,  where  the 
thirtieth  line  of  latitude  cuts  the  Arabah, 
there  is  a  water- shed  between  the  said  ann 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  proves  that  the  land, 
being  at  the  highest  at  the  thirtieth  degree 
before  mentioned,  sinks  iu  the  two  opposite 
directions  of  north  and  south.  Against  the 
theory,  too,  is  Schubert's  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  wliole 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Symonds  has  ascertained, 
that  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  84,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1337  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  mountains  et  Tih  nms  the 
water-shed  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Wady  Arabah  nortliwards  through  tlie 
desert;  to  the  sea,  Uie  water  is  borne  by 
the  Wady  el  Arish  (river  of  EgypO »  to  Ara- 
bait,  it  is  conducted  by  the  Wady  el  Jerafeh, 
which,  united  with  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  flows 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  This  water- shed,  for  the 
most  part, follows  the  road  firomSinni  through 
the  wilderness  by  Eboda,  Elusa,  Beersheba, 
and  Hebron.  At  Beersheba  the  desert  ends, 
and  Palestine  begins.  Accordiugly,  so  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Judges,  it  was'  said  that 
Palestine  extended  fh>m  Dan  (iu  the  nortli) 
to  Beersheba  (in  the  south),  Judg.  xx.  1. 

Beersheba  lies  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
desert  £t  Tih,  that  is,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high.  Hence  the  hill  country 
of  Judea  rises  gradually  towards  the  north. 
Semna,  near  Hebron,  on  the  south,  lies  2223, 
Hebron  itself  2064  feet  high ;  on  the  average 
this  range  is  2400  feet  high,  1000  feet  higher 
than  the  desert.  More  than  1000  (about 
1025)  feet,  however,  has  the  traveller  to 
ascend,  who  commences  his  journey  into  the 
hill  cnuntxy  of  Judea  fh>m  the  Arabah ;  for 
Kadcsh,  near  the  top  of  the  Wady,  lies  01 
§Kt  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Still  longer  is  the  ascent,  if  he  begins  his 
journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  Hebron,  tlie  hill  country  of  Judah, 
with  that  of  Ephraim,  which  joins  it,  runs 
north wanl  as  far  as  Shechem  at  nearly  the 
same  altitude :  from  Shechem  the  country 
falls  down  into  tlie  plain  of  Jezreel.  The 
water  of  this  line  of  hills  flows  eastwards  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  westwards  to  the  Mediter- 
raneau ;  on  the  water-shed,  or  near  it,  lay 
and  lie  the  most  important  cities,  Hebron, 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Ramah,  Gibeon,  Gi- 
bea,  Michmas,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shechem. 
Along  the  sune  water-shed  runs  the  nortlicm 
continuation  of  that  road  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  leads  from  Sinai  to  Hebron. 

A  look  at  tlie  map  shows,  that  tlie  fall  of 
the  hilly  country  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  is  much  shorter 
than  the  fall  to  the  Mediterranean.  As,  be- 
sides, the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 
Jordan  lies  much  lower  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  this  fall  on  the  eastern  side  must, 
on  two  grounds,  be  much  more  steep  than 
is  that  on  the  west 

If  yon  go  from  the  heights  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim  to  the  Mediterranean,  your  way  at 
first  conducts  you  over  rugged  limestone 
mountains,  intersected  with  deep  valleys; 
then  into  a  hilly  region,  and  thence  down  to 
the  plains  on  the  seacoast.  These  charac- 
teristic difierences  —  mountains,  hill  region, 
and  plains — are  found  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
iu  the  numbering  of  the  towns  which  be- 
longed to  Judah  (Josh,  xv.) 

The  height  of  the  mountain  range,  it  has 
been  observed,  remains  nearly  the  same  from 
Hebron  to  Shechem,  on  the  average  about 
2000  feet ;  at  Shechem  it  smks  to  1751  feet; 
from  hero  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  fulls 
in  a  nortli  and  north-westerly  direction  to 
tlie  plain  Jezrccl.  Gimea  (Jeniii),  on  the 
edge  of  that  plain,  lies  up  only  OLO  feet :  the 
plain  itself,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  is 
480  feet  high.  High  forest  lands  extend  iu 
a  north-western  course  from  Mount  Ephraim 
to  Carmel ;  and  over  tliese  heights  ran,  from 
an  ancient  period,  the  road  to  Damascus. 
They  are  low  enough  to  allow  the  lofty  Hcr- 
nioii  to  be  seen  over  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Mount  Oilboa,  though  sundered  from  it 
by  a  valley,  stands  on  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  Ephraim  hills,  and,  springing  from  the 
vicinity  of  Jezreel,  runs  towards  the  Jordan, 
south  of  Bethshan.  North  from  Gilboa,  the 
Western  or  tlie  Lesser  Hermon  rises,  extend- 
ing itself  in  a  sepcrate  mass  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  plain  Jezreel ;  between  Gilboa  and 
Hermon  flows  down  the  water  of  Jezreel  to- 
wards Bethshan.  In  the  direction  of  this 
valley,  you  may  from  Jezreel  see  Bethshan, 
and  the  hills  on  the  east  of  tlic  Jordan. 

As  tlie  high  lands  of  Ephraim  fall  fVom 
the  south  down  to  the  plain  Jezreel,  so  does 
the  plain  on  the  northern  rise  to  thfl  ua*** 
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ladDg  faMc-land  of  Oalilce.  As  an  insnlatecl 
advanced  post,  there  stands  Tabur,  1748  feet 
high.  Above  this  table-land,  there  rises  iji 
Northeni  Galilee,  Safed,  which  is  2500  feel 
high,  placed  on  a  hill  whioli  seems  to  bo  the 
last  southern  fa'l  of  the  hi^^h  lands  of  Noph- 
tali.  Thi.*^o  hi^^h  lands  are  a  sonth-westem 
spur  from  tlio  i^rcut  or  Kisttrn  llorinon, 
which  has  a  h-^i^ht  of  10,000.  Ju  u  line  with 
Ilermon,  there  runs  on  the  eastern  sido  «>f 
the  upper  Jordan,  a  line  of  mountains  bear- 
ing the  n!\".K?  of  Jebol  Heisch,  which,  with 
Ilcnnoi),  enclosed  the  vale  and  lake  of 
Mcro:?!. 

We  reach  the  northern  extremity  of  Ca- 
naan in  r<ebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  To 
the  latter  belongs  the  greater  Henuon,  in 
whoso  sonthcrn  side  the  Jonlan  takes  its  rise. 
Here  also  lies  Dan,  the  remotest  northuru 
point  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  elevation  of  the  conn  try  ovi»r  whi(*h 
we  have  pa«*sed,  has  been  given  by  Kaumer, 
the  most  im];K)rtant  of  iihosc  facts  wo  bhall 
here  supply.  The  measurements  arc  in 
Parihiau  feet,  above  and  below  the  level  of 
the  Mciliicrranean  Sea.  The  following  are 
80  many  feet  above  that  sea: — Herm(m» 
10,000;  Mount  Callu'rine  (Sinni),  bO(J3; 
Jebel  Mon.Ha  (Sinai),  70*1.') ;  Jebel-et-Tyh, 
4300;  Hebron, '^700 ;  Mount  of  Olives, '.JMe; 
Safcd,  2^00;  Gerizim,  2100j  Damasens, 
2iyU;  Kcdron  (brook), 2U0;  i»ior,J74S; 
Desert  ct-Tyh,  1400;  Nazareth,  i<M  ;  Ksd- 
raelou,  1:)!);  while  tho  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  84 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Dead 
Sen  1337.  From  this  it  appears  that  Jeru- 
salem lias  a  very  high  situation,  being  more 
than  7(H)  feet  hiijher  than  Mount  Tabor. 
The  fall  from  Sinni  (I^Iount  Cuiherine)  to 
the  Dead  Sea  [a  i)4lH)  feet,  while  the  rise 
from  the  same  sea  to  Hermon  is  11,337  ;  a 
v::riiaion,  witliin  a  comparatively  small  length 
of  (-ouulry,  that  is  truly  surprising. 

One  pointofbome  interest  may  be  considered 
as  settled  by  Kuumer's  mf>asurements.  TIic 
opinion,  as  we  have  .said,  long  pervaded  th*it 
the  Jordan  once  held  its  course  along  the  Wady 
Araboli,  and  fell  into  the  Ailauitic  Gulf  or 
eastern  ann  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  Arabah 
near  Kadesh  is  only  01  feet  below  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  the  Dead  Sea  is  1337  below 
lliat  hivf'l;  so  that  the  water- shed  must  have 
been  not  from,  but  towards,  the  latter.  It  is 
equally  clear  tlial  the  country  inclines  from 
ihc  north  towards  the  same  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  are  made  by 
S«hubcrt :  —  *  Nature  has  stamped  on  the 
surface  of  Palestmc  such  distinguishing  and 
peculiiu"  feature:!,  as  hardly  any  otlier  portion 
of  tlie  world  exhibits.  This  observation 
ap])lies  in  particular  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusulem.  Witliout  taking  into  account 
the  girdle  of  heights  hi  its  immediate  vicinity, 
the  ascent  on  all  sides  to  tliis  high-seated 
Uiwn  is  very  considerable.  It  is  nearly 
^t>00  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  on  eleva- 


tion belonghig  to  few  cities  of  the  etstem 
hemisphere,  equally  near  the  sea.  The 
ascent,  however,  is  most  atriking  from  !)ie 
Giuii,  from  the  riclnity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
tlie  Jordan.  Science  has  in  oar  time  wade 
such  progress,  tliat  the  question  may  be 
fairly  raised ;  —  Is  there  any  place  on  earth 
where  extraordinary  elevations  and  deprea- 
sions  co-exist  so  near  each  other,  as  they  do 
hero ;  whf>ro,  in  tlie  distance  of  seven  honn' 
f»Iow  travel,  we  find  a  depression  of  at  least 
600  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  more  than  fbnr 
times  that  amount  below  and  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ?  The  diflfbrence  of  elevation  be- 
tween Jem^talcm  and  the  plain  of  Jeriebo  is 
upwards  of  3000  feet.  Now  it  is  supposed, 
that  100  metres  of  this  difference  oi'casion 
a  difference  of  climate  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  deepree  of  latitude ; 
a!id  consequently  tlie  temperature  of  points 
so  near  to  each  otlier  must  be  equal  to  flic 
diflTercneo  between  places  so  remote  in  lati- 
tude as  Rome  and  London.  WliUe  the  cli- 
mate on  the  plain  of  the  Jonlan  and  Dead 
Sea  is  similar  to  that  of  Soutliem  Arabia 
and  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  that  of  JcruMlem 
exhibits  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  the 
isle  of  I^Hunos  and  the  ancient  'i'roy,  or 
that  of  the  vale  of  Tempo,  and  the  middle 
districts  of  Sardinia.* 

A  remarkable  confirraation  of  the  accu- 
racy and  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels 
may  be  deduced  fh>m  facts  Just  mentioned. 
In  those  narratives,  wc  find  fluent  men> 
tion  of  going  up  to'Jerusalcm  (Matt.  xx.  IH. 
Mark  x.  32.  Luke  ii.  4.  John  iL  13 ;  v.  1 ; 
xi.  T)*)).  The  language  has  been  thought  to 
find  explanation  from  the  genera]  custom  by 
which  men  speak  of  going  up  to  the  capital 
of  a  country.  Dnt  we  now  learn  that  the 
words  emph>ycd  rested,  for  their  propriety, 
on  the  physical  formation  of  Canaan.  Jeru- 
salem lay  so  high,  that  it  was  an  ascent 
which  had  to  be  performed  on  proceeding 
from  most  parts  of  the  land  to  the  metro- 
polis. For  instance,  from  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, near  which  Jesus  spent  so  much  of  his 
public  ministry,  there  was  an  ascent  to  Jc- 
m^;alem  (Mount  of  Olives),  of  about  2iM)n 
feet ;  and  from  Nazareth,  where  he  spent  his 
yimth  and  early  manhood,  an  ascent  of  1T1) 
feet  (eomp.  Ps.  cxxii.  4;  and  what  tn 
termed  *  Songs  of  Degrees,'  Ps.  cxx. ;  cxxi. 
&c.).  With  what  strict  verbal  propriety,  too, 
in  tlio  parable,  is  *  a  certain  man '  represented 
as  going  down  fW)m  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
in  Luke  x.  30 ;  the  priest  also  *  came  down 
*  that  way.'  An  agreement  of  this  minats 
and  verbal  kind  affords  a  most  satisfaetoiy 
evidence  of  the  tnith  of  the  sacred  record; 
showing,  as  it  docs,  that  ihc  record  is  a 
transcript  from  actual  facts.  It  is  only  of 
late  that  any  accurate  measurement  of  the 
elevations  of  the  Holy  Land  has  been  made. 
Wc  are  persuaded,  that  a  study  of  the  orfgi* 
nals  of  the  New  TcsUment,  under  llieli^t 
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vhicli  ft  minuto  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  surface  of  the  eouotiy  con  ufTord,  will 
be  attended  by  a  largo  and  satisfactory  in- 
crease to  the  stock  of  minute  and  undesigned 
coincidences,  and  so  to  a  yery  important 
branch  of  Christian  evidences.  A  striking 
instance  of  ttie  aijplication  of  tliis  argument 
may  be  found  in  the  word  used  by  the  noble- 
man, who,  coming  to  our  Lord  in  Cann, 
entreated  him  to  '  come  down,'  and  restore 
his  sick  child  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake 
Tiberias.  Thrice,  in  relation  to  the  jour- 
ney from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  is  the  wish, 
'  to  gr>  down,*  employed.  This  word  was 
strictly  appropriate;  —  for  Capernaum  lay 
ueariy  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  Otna 
Had  not  the  narrative  been  pcnued  by  one 
who  reporte<l  the  exact  word  employed  by 
the  nobleman,  little  likely  wa:i  it  that  the 
exactly  appropriate  term  would  have  Iteen 
used.  A  fabricator  might  have  employed  the 
wrm  *  come  up;'  and  a  mere  reporter  would 
be  very  likely  to  have  fiUleu  into  tlic  vague- 
ness of  a  general  term,  using  some  sueh 
w  jnl  as  *  come  *  or  *  hasten.' 

We  now  ask  the  reader  to  join  \u  in  taking 
a  rapid  view  over  the  surface  of  Canaan. 
If  we  imagino  ourselves  placed  on  the  sonth- 
crii  extremity  of  Lebanon,  we  shall  be  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land.    That 
land  itself,  if  viewed  from  north  to  south, 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  immense  chan- 
nel or  water-course,  caused  by  two  mountain 
ranges  running  throughout  Syria,  ~-  one  on 
die  east,  the  other  on  t]»e  west;  and  having 
a  vale  or  caual  between  tliem,  which  falls 
from  both  north  and  south  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.     The  two  ranges  of  hills  which  line 
this  huge  ilraiu  vary  iu  height,  the  eastern 
being  the  loftier  and  steeper ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  hill  and  vale  is  such  as  to 
give  the  observer  the  idea,  that  the  valley 
was  fbrmed  by  some  natural  violence,  wliich 
rent  die  rocks  asunder.    Itogarding  the  land 
from  a  lofty  position,  yon  see  no  reason  to 
think  Canaan  as  either  a  low  or  a  level  land. 
Even  its  plains,  its  high  plains  in  the  mid- 
rlle,  as  well  as  its  lowlands  on  tlio  soacoast, 
have  a  swelling  and  rounded,  ratlier  than  a 
horizontal,  appearance.   Turn,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  north.    You  behohl  a  high  range  of 
mountains,   stretching  along,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  into  Syria;  presenting, on 
ihfl  western  side,  an  immense  precipitous 
wall  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   These  moun- 
tains consist  of  two  ridgds,  —  the  western, 
ur  Lebanon   Proper;   and  tlie  eastern,  or 
Anti-Lebanon.     The  summits  of  Lebanon 
arc  covered  with  snow,  which  they  retain  tlic 
year  round ;  whence  the  mountain  has  de- 
rived its  name,  —  Lebanon,  or  White  Moun- 
tain.   Arabian  poets  have  with  truth  said  of 
this  lofty  ridge,  — '  He  bears  winter  on  his 
head,  spring  on  his  shoulders,  in  his  bosom 
automn,  while  summer  sleeps  at  hii  fret 
Mar  the  sea.'   Between  the  two  lofty  ranges. 


yon  sec  that  very  fertile,  bcautifiU,  and  am- 
ple vale,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  nc.rth-cast.     It  is  Coele  (Hollow)  Syria. 
So  the  Greeks  nimied  it.    In  Joshua  (xi.  17) 
you  find  it  called  *  tlic  valky  of  Lebanon.* 
The  Ensicm  Lcbaiiou,  you   obscnc,  nms 
away  to  the  south-cast,  till  it  sinks  down 
in  front  of  Damascus.     The  suuthcni  arm 
of  this  range  forms  Mount  Hermon,  one  of 
whose  spurs,  —  Jebel-es-Sheik,  —  miming 
southwards,  Diirckhordt  considers  the  high- 
est spot  in  Palestine;  and  Buckingham  says 
it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     That 
long  projection  of  Hennon,  on  the  cast,  is 
now  termed  Jebel  Heisch.     Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  send  forth  four  streaDis,  one 
to  each  point  of  the  compass.    Towards  the 
north,  It  sends  tlic  Orontes,  wliich  foils  into 
the  Mediterranean,  near  Antioch.     Towards 
the  south-west,  flows  the  Luontos,  down  the 
valley  of  Lebanon,  and  n)in;;Ics  with  tlie  sea 
a  little  north  of  Tyre.     Kastwards,  Anti- 
Lebanon  sends  the  waters  Amaua  and  Plnir- 
phar  to   Damascus.      Finally,   there   ilows 
towards   the   south   the   renowned  Jordan, 
which,  deriving  its  first  supplies  from  the 
sides  of  llermon,  runs  into  that  small  lukc, 
the  waters  of  Merom ;   and  then  into  that 
larger  and  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the 
Sea  of  Genuesarctli :    whence  it  pursues  a 
serpentine  way  tlirough  that  wide  lovely  vale, 
till  it  roaches  the  heavy  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  which  it  never  emerges.   Through- 
out its  course,  you  may  observe  the  Jordan 
receives  tributaries   from  high   lands   and 
mountains  on  both  of  its  sides.    These  emi- 
nences vary  in  altimde.     When  the  Jordan 
has   accomplished   about  half  its  journey 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  hteo,  it 
begins   to  be  hemmed  in  by  lofty  biuiks, 
which  increase  in  height  till  you  come  to 
tbe  southern  limit  of  Palestine.     On   the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  particular, 
these  mountains  arc  high,  and  rise  with  a 
steep  side  froui  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 
If  you  direct  your  eye  along  the  castom  side 
of  the  Jonlan,  you  pass  over  the  elevated 
regioiN  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Loni,  were 
termed   Oanlonitis,   Batanea,    and    Gilcad, 
included  under  the  general  niuue  of  Pcroeo, 
or  the  region  *  beyond  Jordan.'    On  tlie  east 
nnd  south  of  this  range  of  country,  lies  the 
desert  of  Arabia ;  and,  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  Idumsa  extends  iu  a  direc- 
tion from  wcbt  to  east    Looking  du\vii  from 
Lebanon  towards  the  west,  your  eye  falls  on 
PhcBiiicia.     Looking  towards  the  south,  it 
falls  on  Upper  Galilee,  and,  going  straight 
forward,  comes  to  Lower  Galilee.     In  the 
first  you  may  notice,  directly  beneath  you, 
the  insulated  hill.  Mount  Tabor,  whose  top 
affords  a  very  fine  prospect ;  and,  somewhat 
to  the  west,  the  eminence  called  '  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,'  because  Jesus  is  said  t')  have 
pronounced  on  its  sides  the  blessings  re- 
corded m  thcGos|H3\  O'^^.vx.  nA— \*i^»   \1 
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you  direct  your  eye  a  little  to  Uic  west,  you 
will  see  Safed,  suid  to  be  the  *  city  set  on  n 
hill.*    Following  on  in  a  southerly  direction, 
you  come  to  *  the  excellcnry  of  Cannel,'  at 
whose  feet  stretches  out  the  famous  plain  of 
Jezreel,  watered  by  the  brook  Kishon,  and 
flanked  by  Mount  Tubor   and   tlie  Lesser 
Ilennon.     Going  still  south,  you  reach  Sa- 
maria, nud  behold  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount 
(ierizim,  on  which  Joshua  caused  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings  of  the  law  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  lienring  of  the  as^jembled  Israelite«(. 
Hence   exteutls  a  long  range  of  hills,  on 
which  lies  tlie  capital  of  tlie  land,  Jerusalem, 
which  fonns  the  well-known  '  hill  country  of 
Judah,'   auil   extends   to   and    beyond    the 
southern  limits  of  Cunnau.     Near  the  ridge 
of  this  high  range,  various  streams  take  tlicir 
rise,  of  which  some  fall  to  the  east  into  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea;  otlicrs  take  a  wes- 
terly course  to  the  ^leditcrranean.     These 
are,  however,  for  the  most  ])iirt,  only  occa- 
sional strenms,  forming  water- courses,  which 
are  filled  only  in  the  ruiuy  seasons.     The 
distance  you  see  from  the  top  of  tliis  ridge 
to   the   Jordan    and    the    Suit  Sea  is  less, 
and  more  sudden  in  its  descent,  tliau  that 
on  the  western  side;  and  the  currents  arc 
proportionally  more  rapid  and  loss  durable. 
On  the  western  si<le  of  tlitse  high  lands, 
there  extends  along  from  the  southern  foot 
of  Carmel  to  the  extremity  of  the  land,  a 
comparatively  level  and  very  fertile  strip  of 
coast-land,  increasuig  in  breadth  as  it  runs 
towards  the  south  ;  the  more  !iortherly  por- 
tion of  whiih  forms  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
and  the  southerly  the  ancient  ten'itories  of 
the  Philisthies.     Pursue  the  last  onward  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  you  are  brought  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  for 
civilisation  of  all  the  ancient  world,  the  land 
of  Kg\i)t,  with  tlie  Nile,  ^leuiphis,  the  Pyra- 
midn,  Thebes,  and    the  stupendous  palace 
temples  which  f^till  distinguish  that  'hundred- 
gated  *  city ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  as 
you  ascend  towards  the  south.     In  general, 
the  hills  of  which  you  have  taken  a  snrvey 
are  composed  of  chalk  iuid  limestone.     On 
the  east  of  Jordan,  however,  between  the 
rivers  Jabbok  and  Jannouk,  basalt  is  predo- 
minant, which  shows  itself  also  at  certain 
points  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  fonns  the  lofty  tops  of  Carmel, 
llermon,  and  tlie  two  Lcbanons.     We  here 
put  together  various  statements  of  Schubert, 
as  regards  the  mineralogy  of  the  Jerusalem 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  Holy  Land  in  gene- 
ral :  —  The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  which  basalt 
begins  to  occur  beyond  Cana,  northward,  as 
is  seen  in  the  heights  of  Hattiu,  and  in  the 
western  descent  to  the   Lake   of  Tiberias. 
Layers  and  detached  masses  of  flint  are  very 
eommonly  seen  in  it    The  mountains  around 
Jerusalem  resemble  Alpine  limestone.    Be- 
aldvj/  this  inilunted  chalk,  a  stone  is  found 
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vodd  probably  does  not  prodnoe  finer  gnpes, 
figs,  and  oliTes,  than  are  annoaUy  gathered 
about  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  How  rich 
and  ample  was  the  return  which  the  Moont 
of  OliYes  made  of  old»  when  thickly  planted 
wish  that  most  useful  tree ! 

Indeed*  eyeiy  thing  that  we  know  of  Ca- 
naan ahows  how  ignorant,  as  well  as  ill-dis- 
posed, were  the  minds  of  those  unbelievers, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in- 
dulged in  unbecoming  pleasantry,  as  if  the 
actual  unproductiTeness  of  the  country  were 
an  ooular  disproof  of  the  averments  and  im- 
plieationt  found  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
show  that  it  was  once  highly  fertile,  and 
supported  a  very  large  population.  Wher- 
ever the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried, 
the  agrieultivral  eapabilities  of  the  land  have 
been  aatiafactorUy  established.  The  moment 
that  the  cessation  of  marauding  and  tyran- 
ny allows  the  inhabitants,  unskilled  though 
they  are,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil, —  smiling  fields,  bleating 
floeks,  and  lowing  herds,  come  to  afford  them 
a  plsasing  recompense.  Should  a  permanent 
peace  and  agood  government  give  the  natives 
seope  for  improving  their  condition,  a  final 
answer  will  have  been  given  to  men  who 
aeem  to  have  considered  no  objection  to  the 
Seriptores  too  small  to  be  employed.  Even 
m  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  as 
toon  as  ever  the  traveller —  as,  for  instance, 
a  few  hours  south  of  Jerusalem  —  finds 
hfansdf  surrounded  by  a  naturally  better 
soil,  be  begins  to  feel  that  of  a  truth  he  is 
in  a  good  land, — a  hufd  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fimntains,  and  depths,  that  spring  out  ol 
the  Talleys  and  hills.  The  mountains  of 
Epfaraim  are,  at  this  day,  the  best  cultivated 
part  of  Palestine;  a  peculiarity  to  which 
their  aeenrity  firom  the  Bedouin  contributes 
periiaps  more  than  the  natural  advantages  of 
Ae  soiL  However  this  may  be,  the  land  is 
ftrtile.  Wherever  wheat  is  sown,  in  the  val- 
leys Off  on  tiie  loftiest  terraces,  it  is  found  to 
flourish.  The  vine,  fig,  olive,  pomegranate, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  hive  a  good  and  often  a 
loxniiant  ^ipearanea.  They  even  seem  to 
jauivo  best  in  the  most  mpromising  places. 
Whenrer  a  break  in  Iha  rock  allows  of  the 
pjanfinfl:  of  an  olive  or  a  fig-tree,  it  appears 
to  attain  its  fUl  size  and  perfection ;  so  that 
the  tnKvaller  is  often  reminded  of  the  Scrip- 
tnral  phrase,  — '  Oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.' 
Nnmeroos  passagea  are  Ibund  in  this  work, 
ittirT*'"g  the  great  and  extraordinary  fertility 
of  portions,  some  of  them  large,  of  this  coun- 
try. We  may  instance  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraakm,  which,  under  various  names,  and 
with  some  intervening  mountain  ridges, 
■trelelies  firom  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
Boighboiirfaood  T>f  Aere  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Almost  every  part  of  Palestine,  in- 
dcod,  seems  eapahle  of  producing  bread  for 
Us  H^i****"*** ;  bat  this  is  by  eminence  the 
ton  oonntirj  of  tfw  Holy  Land,  and  vnder 


proper  tillage  would  afford  a  supply  sufBeieai 
for  millions.  Palestine  exported  com  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  its  population  was 
at  its  highest :  it  did  the  same  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  when,  too,  it  was  ftdly  peopled. 
Auspicious  social  circomstances  would  again, 
in  this  age,  soon  reward  the  cares  of  agricul- 
ture with  abundance,  if  not  superfluity.  The 
following  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  ad- 
vantageously consulted  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29 ; 
xlix.  25.  Deut.  viii.  7,  $eq, ;  xxxii.  2 ;  xniii. 
13,  seq.  Job  xxix.  10,  seq.  Mic.  v.  7).  Nor, 
to  pass  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of  mo- 
dem authorities,  do  ancient  Pagan  writers 
fail  to  attest  the  superior  productiveness  of 
Palestine.  These  are  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  He- 
brew race: — *  Storms  are  infrequent;  the 
soil  is  fruitftil;  fruits  similar  to  our  own 
overflow ;  and  besides  these,  they  have  the 
balsam-tree  and  palms;  the  height  and 
beauty  of  the  palm  are  remarkable.*  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  has  these  words:  — 
*  Palestine  abounds  in  cultivated  and  smil- 
ing lands,  having  also  some  distinguished 
cities.' 

The  European,  accustomed  to  a  denser 
air,  can  scarcely  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
ethereal  subtilty  and  transparency  of  a  Sy- 
rian atmosphere.  This  gives  to  the  pro- 
spect from  the  mountains  an  amplitude  and 
distinctness  unparalleled  in  other  lands. 
Moses,  on  the  top  of  Moimt  Pisgah,  may 
have  easily  gazed  over  the  whole  ix^eritance 
of  his  people,  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
the  utmost  sea.  From  the  tops  of  Lebanon, 
Casius,  and  Tiibor,  nearly  the  whole  of  Syzia 
may  be  commanded.  Hence  apparent  dis- 
tances are  made  far  shorter  than  the  reality, 
and  extraordinary  optical  illusions  are  oc- 
casioned; for  instance,  —  strange  appear- 
ances are  often  observed  on  the  setting  sun, 
which  begin  about  the  time  his  lower  edge 
touches  the  horizon ;  the  lower  part  appears 
to  flatten  up,  the  upper  to  flatten  down,  and 
at  times  the  sides  to  flatten  in,  so  that  the 
disk  of  the  sun  forms  nearly  a  square.  This 
arises  immediately  firom  the  differences  or 
the  rarifying  power  of  the  air,  through  which 
his  beams  pass  in  coming  over  the  sea  into 
the  pellucid  atmosphere. 

Syria  has  diree  climates,  correspoudivg 
with  three  different  lines  of  country:  —  I. 
The  seacoast ;  II.  The  mountain  ridge ;  III. 
The  eastern  plains.  The  proximity  of  the 
sea  makes  the  first  mUd,  while  it  does  not 
fiul  to  be  hot;  the  moist  influence  of  the 
ocean  is  kept  from  tlie  eastem  district  by 
the  intervening  mountains,  which  themselves 
have  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  high  lands 
similarly  situated ;  they  range  throng  many 
gradations  of  temperature,  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  lower  parts,  to  the  cold  of  sum- 
mits clad  in  perpetual  snow.  The  winter 
on  the  coast  is  so  mild,  that  the  oorango,  date, 
banana,  and  other  delicate  treeii  flioiiiish  in 
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the  efen  air ;  while  the  lofty  head  of  Lebanon 
k  immedfately  above,  covered  with  ice.  If 
te  July  you  find  the  heat  of  the  seashore 
oppressive,  a  journey  of  six  hours  up  the 
mountains  will  bring  you  to  the  temperature 
of  March;  or  you  may  descend,  without 
■moh  eost  of  time  or  eflbrt,  firom  December 
to  If  ay.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  only 
with  qnalifieation  that  the  climate  can  be 
called  hot  Besides  the  ordinary  spring,  the 
Mtnmnal  ndns  bring  a  season  like  a  second 
■pring.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
end  of  July  is  the  most  agreeable  period  of 
Om  year.  August  and  September  are  op- 
pressively hot.  The  fine  weather  reaches  to 
near  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  is  interrupted 
bat  fbr  a  brief  space.  The  more  southern 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  hot.  No  great 
varieties  of  temperature  are  experienced  in 
the  same  parts  of  Palestine.  The  diversities 
of  weather  depend  mainly  on  the  wet  and 
the  dry  seasons.  From  April  to  October, 
scarcely  any  rain  falls :  fh>m  November  to 
Mareh,  rain  often  prevails;  more,  however, 
Bkmg  the  Mediteiranean  than  in  the  south- 
em  highlands.  The  sun  acts  on  vegetation 
mndi  in  the  same  way  as  the  cold  in  our 
eoontry :  the  flowers  lose  their  verdure,  and 
would  die  but  for  the  copious  dews  of  night 
—  dews  which  have  a  most  benign  influence 
on  the  land. 

In  Palestine  the  cold  season  begins  in 
Oetober  witli  *  the  fbrmer  rain : '  at  first  it  is 
only  a  less  degree  of  heat ;  then  comes  cold, 
unsettled  weather;  thunder,  moist,  weal 
winds ;  and  at  the  end  of  November  the  fall 
of  the  leaf;  in  December  there  is  snowi 
sometimes  very  deep,  ice  which  quickly 
melts ;  the  cold  only  severe  for  a  short  time 
on  the  hills,  with  cold  north  winds.  At  the 
end  of  February  the  cold  season  is  over. 
Main  (*the  latter  rain')  then  comes,  whicli 
lasts  through  March  into  the  middle  of  April, 
accompanied  by  thundery  weather,  swollen 
streams,  and  heat  in  tlie  plains.  The  warm 
season  begins  with  the  end  of  April,  is  of  a 
moderate  temperature  till  June,  then  increas- 
ingly hot  on  to  September,  when  the  nights 
become  cool ;  in  all  which  period,  tliere  is 
seldom  rain  or  storms ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dews  are  heavy.  By  day  the  heat  is  dry 
and  oppresHive,  with  hot  east  winds;  nor 
does  rain  come  till  tlie  end  of  September. 

Tlie  destructive  scorching  wind,  in  the 
Arable  termed  Samum  (simoon, '  a  burning 
tempest,*  Ps.  xi.  6,  marginal  rendering),  does 
not  blow  in  Palestine  itself,  but  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring desert  of  Arabia ;  yet  the  hot  east 
wind  (Gen.  xli.  0,  23.  Jonah  iv.  8)  ap- 
proaches it  in  virulence.  It  brjngs  with  it 
sulphurous  vapours,  the  choking  elTecta  of 
which  can  be  avoided  only  by  casting  one's - 
salf  prostrate  on  the  earth  (2  Kmgs  xix.  26). 
Etrttiquakes  were  not  uncommon  (Amos 
L  ].  Zaoh.  xiv.  5.  Comp.  Uab.  iii.  Nah. 
Xi^.    The  wqntrj  ia  sometimes  visited  by 


tempests,  accompanied  by  lightni&f^ 
der,  and  floods  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  13—10). 

The  climate  of  PakstuM  is  by  no  means 
unhealthy.  At  the  present  day,  indeed, 
parts,  sndi  aa  nndrained  marshy  spots  in 
the  Ohor  (valley  of  the  Jordan),  may  be  in- 
aalubrious ;  nor  can  the  country  be  aa  fa- 
vourable to  health,  aa  when  of  old  it  was  well 
and  thoroughly  cultivated.  But  in  general 
the  elimate  is  moderate.  Its  inhabitants  ac- 
cordingly enjoyed  length  of  days.  Tacitus 
describes  them  aa  'sound,  healthy,  and 
capable  of  labour.' 

Among  the  disorders  incident  to  man,  the 
leprosy,  m>m  which  the  Hebrews  often  suf- 
fered so  much,  is  a  fearful,  infSBctlouB,  and 
wasting,  if  not  deadly  disease  of  the  ak^,  of 
various  kinds,  and  variona  degrees  of  vim- 
lence  (Lev.  idiL  2.  ieq.).  The  worst  sort, 
the  elephantiasis  (Bent  xxviii.  27,  85),  is 
considered  to  have  been  the  disease  under 
which  Job  laboured. 

The  most  fsarfiil  plague  of  Palesthie,  aa 
well  aa  of  other  eastern  ooimtriea,  are  the  va- 
rious species  of  locusts,  which  come  in  great 
clouds,  darkening  the  sun,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  one  continued  scene  of  deraata- 
tion  (Exod.  x.  Joel  ii.). 

We  borrow  the  following  account  of  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  Jeniaalem  Ihmi  Schu- 
bert:— 

'  In  the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  God 
swears  by  the  fig  and  the  dlive,  —  that  is, 
by  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  The  olive- 
tree  was,  and  is  now,  the  prince  of  all  the 
Ines  of  this  land,  which  appears  to  be  its 
natural  home.  I  have  never  seen  olive-trees 
so  high  as  those  here.  The  improvements 
in  them  mi|^t  and  would  be  extensive  and 
profitable,  if  such  careful  hands  as  those  of 
ike  Proven9als  tended  them.  The  oil  which 
they  extract  from  the  £ruit  is  excellent  But 
the  otlier  tree  also,  which  the  Koran  places 
alongside  of  the  olive,  grows  in  uncommon 
abimdance  in  Palestine ;  and  plantations  of 
it  cover,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Jabrut, 
almost  all  the  country  visible  ftom  the  hills 
between  Bir  and  Sindschil.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  taste  and  aromatic  sweeir 
ucss,  but  mostly  small,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna.  As  a  compensation  for 
this,  the  vines  of  Palestine,  which,  however, 
belong  to  particular  tracta  of  land  only,  are 
surpassed  by  none,  not  only  in  the  fiery 
strength  of  the  juice,  but  alao,  at  leaat  in  the 
southern  mountains,  in  the  size  and  number 
of  tlie  grapes.  I  have  drunk  wine  on  Leba- 
non, with  which  none  that  I  ever  elaewhere 
tasted  could  be  compared  for  strength  and 
flavour.  Since  the  Mohammedana  drink 
wine  only  under  the  rose  (although,  aa  I 
have  before  mentioned,  they  gradual^  acquire 
a  taste  for  this  forbidden  luxury),  they  use 
the  abundance  of  gnqpea  which  the  oountrj 
yields,  except  as  food,  and  to  sell  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  who  make  them  into  wine, 
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oalj  In  the  preparRtion  of  raisins,  and,  abore 
an,  of  an  extraoTdinarily  good  grai>e  syrnp, 
calleil  Dibstf,  wbioh  for  the  most  part  is' sold 
t«)  RgypL  The  greatness  of  the  supply  of 
this  ityrop  ttcm  the  respectiTe  places  shows 
the  greatness  of  the  crop ;  fSnr,  aeeording  to 
5niaw,  Hebron  alone  yearly  prodnces  abont 
tiro  tfaonsand  qaintaH.  About  Bethlehem, 
as  wll  as  Jerosalein,  the  Txntege  fslls  in 
September :  in  Lebanon  alone  do  they  take 
the  tnmble  to  keep  and  preserre  the  wine  for 
a  longer  period.  Generally  the  produce  of 
the  year  is  drunk  fhnn  one  Tintage  to  an- 
other. 

'  The  first  tree  whose  blossoms  awake  hcton 
the  time  of  the  latter  rain,  and  open  them- 
^Ives  in  the  deep  valleys  even  before  the 
h4*ginning  of  the  cold  days  of  February, 
is  the  to  or  almond-tree.     In  March  we 
found  the  country  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
roTered  with  blossoming  fruit-trees,  among 
which  the  nprlcot,  (ho  apple,  and  the  pear, 
show  themselres ;  in  April  the  purple  <k  the 
pomegranate  mixes  itself  with  the  white  of 
the  myrtle ;  and  immediately  the  season  of 
the  roses  of  the  country,  and  of  the  vari- 
eolonrcd  cistns,  begins;    the  zaccum-trec 
(^Eka^MM  tmguMtlfoliuM)  emits  its  sweet  fra- 
grance  near  the  storax-trce,  the  flower  of 
which  is  like  our  so-called  German  jessamine 
{PhUaMphui  conmariyi).    With  the   con- 
quering strength  of  the  land,  the  palm,  the  em- 
blem of  conquest,  has  also  disappeared  from 
its  plaee :  the  palra  groves  of  Jericho  hare 
almost  entirely  vanished.    But  how  well  tliis 
magnificent  tree  can  flourish  in  the  lower 
countiy,  the  view  of  Acre  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caipha  testifies.    The  lofty  cy- 
press stands  only  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
bands  of  man  in  gardens,  as  well  as  in  ceme- 
teries, and  other  open  pi  aces.    As  snbstan  liol 
products  of  the  soil,  appear  on  the  hills  and 
taUe-lands  the  azerol-tree  {CraltrjHi  azaro- 
/Ml) ;   the  walnut  and   arbute    trees ;   the 
laurel  and  lanrustinns ;  the  diiferent  kinds 
of  pistaehios  and  terebinths ;  the  evergreen 
oak,  as  well  as  the  tree  and  shrub  rfaamnus; 
the  cedar,  and  some  sorts  of  thymelie ;  but 
cm    the  formerly  wooded  heights,  several 
kinds  of  pines  and  firs.    The  sycumoro  and 
the  earob  tree,  the  mulberry  and  the  opun- 
lian  fig,  grow  ehiefly  in  plantations  near  the 
villages.  Gardens  ftill  of  oranges  and  citrons 
wt  found  near  Nablous  (Siehem). 

'  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  partieu- 
larly  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the 
table-lands  of  Galilee,  diiferent  sorts  of  grain 
spontaneously  spring  up,  as  the  wild  pro- 
duce of  the  Bown  fields  which  formerly 
existed  here;  and  hence  testify,  even  now, 
what  a  magnificent  corn-growing  conntiy 
Palestine  onee  was.  Besides  wheat  and 
bariey,  we  frequently  saw  rye  among  these 
wild  crops.  The  present  veiy  insufficient 
agriculture  oeeupies  itself  in  the  cultivation 
of  very  neiily  the  same  kinds  of  grain  as  are 


raised  in  Egypt.  One  sees  fields  of  sMHSsr 
millet  {Duruh  gaydi),  of  the  common  millet 
{Durah  BOjiJeh),  and  of  autumn  millet  (Ai- 
rah  dimri) ;  which  are  all  varieties  of  ths 
Holcus  mryhutn.    Wheat  {Kumk),  and  es- 
pecially spelt  and  barley  (ScKajf-ir),  abouBd 
almost  everywhere ;  also  rice  {Aruz),  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Merom :  and  we  saw,  on  the  Bridge  of  Jacob 
on  Jordan,  fine  and  high-growing  papyriw 
Among  Icgimiinous  plants  tliey  cultivate  the 
hommos  or  chick-pea  {Cicer  ariettMum),  the 
fuhl  or  Egyptian  bean  {Vicia  Jiiba),  the  gi- 
Khrungntfgtk  (Phaaeolua  nuimgo),  tiud  ffiiiim 
{Lathy rut  sa/iVuj),  as  well  as  the  atfs  or 
lentil,  and    the  bisiUeh  or  pea.     Among 
vegetables,  the  fruits  of  the  species  of  hibis^ 
ens  are  much  liked :  the  Batma  towileh  is 
the  HibiseuM  etcukntm;  the  Bmmia  beltdi 
and  wayka  arc  the  H'tbiKut  prtecax ;  hera 
and  there  also,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Franks,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  (KiA- 
kasfrantchi)  is  pursued.     The  khancht^  or 
artichoke,  as  well  as  the  hhuM  or  salad,  is 
very  common  in  the  convent  gardens ;  and 
in  wet  places,  as  near  Slchem,  the  batikh  or 
water-melon,  ami  the  khiar  or  cucumber,  &e. 
The  bu$t  or  hemp  is  more  frequently  culti- 
vated than  the  ktUnn  or  flax ;  and  in  favour- 
able situations  also,  the  cotton-tree  or  ikafln, 
as  well  as  the  madder  oxfuah, 

'If  I  purposed  to  describe,  though  only 
with  few  and  characteristic  lines,  every  sin^e 
qtecies  of  the  plants  an<l  flowers  of  Pales- 
tine, which  this  moft  beautiful  season  of  the 
year  (spring)  offered  to  our  observatioD, 
my  short  sketch  would  swell  into  a  volume ; 
for  whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  Jordan 
flrom  (he  Dead  Sea  to  the  Lakes  of  Tiberias 
and  Merom,  and  thence  as  fiir  as  the  re- 
motest springs  in  Anti-Lebanon,  wanders  in 
a  few  days  through  zones  of  climate,  with 
their  rharacteristiu  differences  in  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingvlom,  which  in  other  eountriea 
lie  hundreils  of  miles  from  one  another.  A 
plant  which  pilgrims  commonly  collect  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  little  blood  im- 
mortelle {Omtpkalium  matptimeHm) ;  from 
Caniiel  and  Lebanon  they  carry  away  the 
great  oriental  immortelle  {Umtphatlum  orien- 
tale),  as  a  souvenir  of  their  pilgrimage. 
After  the  fhiit  also  of  the  niandragora  of  Pa- 
lestine (JVANifm^ora  aHfiiaiNa/ij),tbeorielMi 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  Mohammedans, 
seek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  be* 
cause  to  it  they  ascribe  peculiar  powers.  It 
is  more  common  soutli  of  Uebron,  than  on 
Tabor  and  Carmel.  Whoever  wishes  to  see 
in  perfrotion  the  beauty  of  lilies,  tulips, 
hyaeinths,  narrissus*,  and  anemones,  ought 
tu  visit  in  spring  some  one  of  these  coun- 
tries through  wliich  we  passed:  even  thA 
wild  leeks  attain  in  this  country  a  size  and 
beauty  which  would  make  them  ornaments 
of  our  gardens. 
<I  shall  speak  even  more  biieflf  cf  tht 
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Itena  of  Palestine.    Herds  of  neW 
are  eddom  seen  here ;  the  ox  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  un- 
eomely;  beef  and  veal  are  rare  luxuries. 
■On  the  contrary,  the  ox  thrives  better,  aud 
is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
tqiper  Jordan,  as  well  as  on  Tabor,  and  near 
Macareth,  but  especially  east  of  Jordan,  on 
tilt  way  from  the  Bridge  of  Jacob  to  Damas- 
eus.    We  see  the  gamut  or  buffalo  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seucoast:  it  attains 
here  to   a  size   and    strength   resembling 
the  Egyptian  cattle.     The  Turkish  system 
of  tribute,  which  exacts  much  from  the  rich, 
And  also  the  rapacity  of  the  foreign  rulers  of 
the  land,   ih>m  which  the  little  can  more 
easUy  conceal  and  withdraw  tliemselves  than 
the  great,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  that 
has  so  mueh  hindered  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle ;  for  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  if  a  hun- 
dred times  as  great  herds  as  do  nsw,  pastured 
in  the  meadows  and  fields  which  still  remain 
ftuitful,  they  would  tread  down,  in  the  wild 
com  fields,  more  than  they  could  consume. 
This  appears  especially  in  the  spring  months, 
in  which  the  grass  and  different  kinds  of  grain 
Ara  not  yet  dried  into  hay.     If  in  our  days  a 
King  Frederic  or  Solomon  were  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Israel,  he  would  have  to  be 
Cj^tent  with  sheep  and  goats,  instead  of  the 
'  tan  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 
pastures'  (1  Kings  iv.  23) ;  which,  besides 
other  animals,  Solomon  daily  used  for  his 
court    We  yet  see  sheep  and  goats  in  great 
abtmdance,  and  numerous  herds,  in  all  quar- 
ters  of  the  land :  their  milk  aud  flesh  serve 
for  daUy  food,  their  wool  and  hair  to  clothe 
their  possessors.      The   common  kind   of 
the  native  sheep  shows  the  beginning  of 
the  fat  t&il  of  the  Arabian  species ;  the  hair 
of  the  Syrian  long-eared  goat  is  of  tolerable 
fineness,  but  appeared  to  us  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  variety  in  Asia  Minor.     Of  deer 
I  saw  only  one  doe,  and  that  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country  in  which  Hasselquist  had 
seen  bucks,  namely,  on  Tabor.     On  the  way 
from  St  Phihp  to  St  John,  I  thought  that  I 
saw,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain,  animals 
of  the  deer  kind ;  but  I  nevertheless  think  it 
more  probable,  that  it  was  the  native  brown 
gazelle    {AntUope  hinnuleus) ;  for  of  ante- 
lopes we  observed  many  kinds  in  Palestine. 
The  country,  at  least  west  of  Jordan,  has  no 
longer  a  breed  of  camels  worth  mentioning ; 
but  we  met  good-looking  herds  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  Valley  of  Valleys,  in  the  table 
land  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
near  Baalbek.     Among  the  horses  in  the 
mountains,  we  saw  many  which  appeared  of 
beautiful  form,  and  noble  Arabian  descent; 
but  of  its  own  breed  of  horses,  the  Palestine 
of  the  present  day  can  hardly  boast     The 
ass,  in  its  kind,  stands  here  higher  than  tlie 
horse ;  both  asses  and  mules  are  generally 
used  for  riding ;  and  in  the  bad  mountain 
roMda,  this  mode  of  locomotion  is  both  tlio 


most  convenient  and  most  safe.    The  boar 
{Khanzir)  is  common  on  Thabor  and  the 
lesser  Hermon,  as  well  as  on  the  woody  and 
bushy  precipices  of  CarmeL     From  this  re- 
gular place  of  abode  it  frequently  comes  down 
into  the  plain  of  Jezreel.     We  could  find  no 
trace  in  Palestine  or  Syria — after  which, 
nevertheless,  the  animal  is  named  —  of  the 
wabr  or  hyrax  Syriacus.  Although  the  guides 
who  led  us  first  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  thence  to  Damascus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  tliey  were  bom,  mentioned 
the  asied  or  lion  as  among  the  animals  of  the 
country  which  threatened  danger,  I   could 
not  give  full  credit  to  these  good  people ;  for 
they  called  every  animal,  whose  Arabic  name 
I  asked,  either  by  the  common  name  hywan 
(•'.  e.  beast),  or  at  most  wahesch  («.  e.  wild 
beast).    If  the  lion  is  really  sometimes  seen 
in  Palestine,  it  is  hardly  native  here,  but  must 
be  considered  only  as  a  rare  guest  and  wan- 
derer from  more  eastern  countries.  Neverthe- 
less of  the  feline  animals,  the  common  panther, 
or  fitinr,  is  at  home  in  the  central  moimtain 
districts  of  Palestine.     Of  the  dog  species, 
in  the  southern  tracts  the  little  Abui  hhoneyn 
or  Canis  fameliau,  and  a  larger  kind  of  fox, 
which  we  did  not  succeed  in  seeing,  appears 
to  be  denoted  by  the  name  Taleb.    Besides 
these,  the  jackal  {Dibb)  is  an  enemy  to  the 
flocks.    The  hyena  {Stabue)  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  also 
sometimes  seen  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
Of  bears  we  saw  nothing  but  the  mangled 
skin  of  one  lying  as  a  covering  on  the  saddle 
of  some  mules  that  met  us.     They  said  that 
the  animal  had  been  killed  on  Anti-Lebanon; 
but  the  fragments  of  the  skin  reminded  us 
more  of  the  species  described  by  Ehrenberg, 
that  of  our  common  brown  bears.     The  na- 
tive hedgehog,  which  we  procured  firom  Beth- 
lehem, is  not  the  long-eared  Egyptian  species, 
but  quite  like  our  common  European  ones. 
The  native  arrub  or  hare  is  the  Arabian  kind. 
The  porcupine,  k(u\feds,  by  which  name  the 
people  sometimes  call  the  hedgehog,  is  f^- 
quently  found  in  the  rock-clefts  of  Palestine : 
the  blind  mouse  is  also  common  here,  for 
which  we  could  find  no  other  name  than 
that  common  to  all  kinds  of  rat,  "far,** 

<  Among  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  we  saw 
oftenest  the  common  catharUt  or  carrion  kite 
{Cathartes percnopteru$)t  as  weU  as  the  hedy 
or  glede  kite.  The  native  wild  dove  (  Qimri ) 
is  not  very  different  fh>m  our  kinds ;  and  just 
as  little,  the  species  of  shrikes,  crows,  car- 
rion crows,  &c  Whether  the  great  animal, 
which  the  Arabs  call  temtah,  and  which  oc- 
curs westwards  fit>m  Sichem,  in  a  marsh  or 
small  lake,  be  really  a  crocodile  or  not,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  finding  onL  The 
turtle  of  die  mountains,  which  we  found 
near  Bethlehem  and  Nazaretli,  is  the  well- 
known  Greek  kind  {Tettudo  Ortra)  which 
occurs  in  Italy.    Serpents  are  very  rare,  and, 
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•Booiding  to  the  tcooonts  of  other  tntTellera, 
an  not  poisonons.  We  saw  them  only  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Nazareth,  and  on  the 
road  from  Cana  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Near 
BejTOut  we  saw  the  Janthina  fragilis,  which 
yields  the  conmion  purple.  Among  the  na- 
tiTe  insects  is  the  bee ;  but  a  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  the  nunerons  beeiles,  Sec, 
which  were  captured  in  Palestine,  would 
hare  little  interest.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  we  were  not  much  troubled  by  the 
mawms  or  mosquitos'  (iii.  112,  *eq.). 

For  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  western 
world,  in  all  its  prosperous  life  and  youthful 
energy,  has  looked  with  reverence  and  hope 
towards  the  stricken,  yet  honoured  land  of 
whieh  we  have  taken  a  surrey.  After  ages 
of  obscurity  as  a  mere  prorince  of  a  fallen 
empire,  that  country  suddenly  became  in- 
rested  with  a  glory  till  then  unknown  to 
earth.  A  few  poor  fishermen  went  forth 
from  those  shores  among  the  nations,  and 
announced  such  tidings  as  changed  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world  for  ever.  Human  life 
became  an  altered  state :  new  motives,  sym- 
pathies, and  principles,  arose ;  new  charities 
were  developed ;  new  hopes,  enlarging  from 
.  the  grave,  animate  our  race. 

It  was  natural  that  this  bright  hope  and 
faith  should  degenerate  into  enthusiasm. 
The  land  of  Palestine  became  a  sort  of  idol ; 
and  pilgrims  rushed  to  its  shores  in  count- 
less multitudes,  in  the  hope  of  laying  down 
the  burden  of  their  sins  upon  its  sacred  soil. 
The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  warlike ;  and 
the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit  turned  its 
energies  into  a  new  channel,  when  the  cross 
became  the  emblem  of  devotion  in  the  cause 
of  chivalry,  as  well  as  of  religion.  The 
summons  which  he  gave  rent  asunder  every 
tie  of  love,  home,  and  self-interest  The 
warriors  of  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
knew  no  patriotism  but  for  Palestine,  —  no 
interest  but  for  the  holy  sepulchre, — no  love 
but  that  of  glory.  Then  for  centuries  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  firom  Europe  upon  Asia. 
Baffled  and  beaten  back,  or  perishing  there 
fruitlessly,  men  learned  at  length  that  not 
by  human  means  was  glory  to  be  restored  to 
Palestine.  The  crescent  shone  triumphantly 
over  Calvary,  as  if  to  teach  the  Christian, 
that  his  faith  was  to  be  spiritoal,  —  its  in- 
spiration no  longer  to  be  sought  on  earth. 

This  Holy  Land,  although  no  longer  an 
object  of  warlike  ambition,  has  lost  none 
of  the  deep  interest  with  which  it  once  in- 
spired the  most  vehement  crusader.  The 
first  impressions  of  childhood  are  connected 
with  that  scenery ;  and  infant  lips,  in  Eng- 
land's prosperous  homes,  pronounce  with 
reverence  the  names  of  forlorn  Jerusalem 
and  despised  Galilee.  We  still  experience 
a  sort  of  patriotism  for  Palestine,  and  feel 
that  the  scenes  enacted  there  were  performed 
for  the  whole  ikmily  of  man.  Narrow  as 
•IS  its  bomidaiiesy  we  have  all  a  shore  in 


the  posdession.    What  a  chm«h  is  to  a  dHjp 
Palestine  is  to  the  world. 

Phoenician  fleets  once  covered  those  silent 
waters;  wealthy  cities  once  fringed  those 
lonely  shores ;  during  three  thousand  years, 
war  has  led  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  ter- 
rible procession  along  these  historic  plains : 
yet  it  is  not  mere  history  that  thrills  the  pil* 
grim  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  such  feelings 
as  no  other  spot  on  the  wide  earth  inspires ; 
but  the  belief  that  on  yonder  land  the  Sa- 
viour once  trod  with  human  feet,  bowed 
down  with  sufiering,  linked  to  our  race  by 
the  sympathy  of  sorrow,  bedewing  our  tombs 
with  his  tears,  consecrating  our  world  with 
his  blood. 

CANAANITES,  early,  but  not  the  first, 
inhabitante  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
appears  in  tlie  Bible  as  the  residence  of  sepa- 
rate nations  or  tribes,  the  nimaber  of  which 
may  surprise  the  thinking  reader,  unless  he 
take  into  account  the  natural  features  of  the 
land,  as  making,  in  primitive  states  of  civi- 
lisation, limite  and  boundaries,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  keep  neigh- 
bouring and  even  kindred  people  apart  from 
each  other.  Carmel  divides  the  northern 
from  the  southern  seacoast,  which  between 
Joppa  and  Gaza  is  a  plain.  From  Carmel 
spreads  out  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  runs 
from  Tiberias  by  Tabor  down  southward  to 
Joppa.  Thus  were  the  Phcenicians.  north 
of  Carmel,  and  the  Philistines,  to  the  south, 
divided  and  kept  separate  from  each  other ; 
being  left  to  pursue  each  his  own  course, 
though  both  of  them  were  given  to  com- 
merce, seafaring,  and  fishing  (Neh.xiii.  10). 
Thus  also  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
lands  separated  from  those  of  the  coast. 
The  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  were 
dissimilar.  The  plain  of  Sharon  aflbrded 
too  luxuriant  a  pasturage  for  ite  inhabitants 
not  to  employ  Uiem selves,  at  least  in  part, 
in  keeping  cattle.  Tet  the  people  of  the 
plain  looked  chiefly  to  the  sea  for  their  sup- 
port ;  whUe  those  who  dwelt  in  '  the  hill 
country'  gave  themselves  up,  both  in  the 
north  and  the  south  of  the  land,  to  tillage  and 
pasturage.  These  diversities  were  promoted 
by  the  difierenoes  of  dimate  and  tempera- 
ture, which,  though  the  entire  land  is  small, 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The 
diversity  of  pursuite  that  is  implied  between 
the  sailor  and  the  landsman,  the  mountain- 
eer and  the  dweller  in  the  plain,  has  always 
proved  a  barrier  sufficient  to  keep  the  respec- 
tive parties  asunder.  With  no  pursuite,  they 
have  no  feelings,  in  common;  and  not  un-' 
frequently  the  hardy  sons  of  the  hills  look 
with  contempt  on  lowlanders,  reg^arding 
them  as  only  fit  objects  for  plunder.  These 
causes  of  separation  would,  in  the  case  of 
Canaan,  be  much  augmented  by  the  diverse 
origin  of  many  of  ite  tribes ;  for  diversity  of 
origin  has  always  proved  an  tOp^ttul  re- 
straint on  the  intercourse  of  iiifiifr^^i^QS*!^ 
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Im  lh«  ewlier  periods  of  ciTilisaiion,  vWu 
the  mutual  hatred  of  different  hordes  is  iii- 
taue.  Ctnuu,  as  the  lowland  of  the  Asia- 
tio  peoinsala,  and  as  its  extreme  booudary, 
w$»  the  resort  of  many  different  tribes, 
whose  aims,  as  well  as  origin,  kept  thein 
Mindered  from  each  other ,  and  whose  indus- 
try and  skill,  ealled  into  full  exercise  by 
pressure  on  all  sides,  made  the  uaturul 
opportunities  of  the  country  give  forth  a 
large  amount  of  human  sustenanoc,  and  so 
euabled  it  to  support  a  disproportionate 
extent  of  population.  The  coast,  being  at 
an  early  period  in  possession  of  the  com- 
laeree  whieh  united  Europe  with  Asia, 
brought  together  within  a  »niiUl  compass  a 
multitoilo  of  men,— afl  appears  from  the 
deacriptions  of  a  later  date  found  in  Isaiah 
(xxiii.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)*  —  who  carried 
on  eomraercial  pursuits  with  their  colonies, 
whieh  bod  migrated  to  the  western  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  poititiou  of  the 
land  also  occasioned,  that  nearly  all  migra- 
tions from  the  inter iur  came  into  contact 
witli  Palestine.  The  people  of  Northern 
Asia,  when  they  had  made  themselves  mas- 
tars  of  the  countries  about  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  by  whose  fertility  tliey  had  been 
enticed,  found  themselves  btill  drawn  west- 
wards by  the  opulence  of  Kg>-pt,  and  uf  tin: 
commercial  cities  which  lined  the  shore  of 
the  Ifediterrauean ;  and,  availing  themselves 
of  the  long-travelled  caravau  road  thst  led 
to  Damascus,  proceeded  Iumico  to  Palestine ; 
where,  by  means  of  the  sea,  the  K<abt  cumc 
into  close  couni>rtiun  with  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  then  habitable  globe  towards  thi*  WesA. 
80  it  hnpiK'ned  at  a  vcr}-  early  period  with 
the  Elamitcs  ((n'U.xiv.),nnd  Ht  a  later  time 
with  the  Assyrians,  Bcytliiaits,  Chaldeuuif, 
and  Perniaiis,  one  nfter  atisther. 

Wo  are  thus  led  to  see,  that  the  earlier 
popnlations  of  Palestine  were  not  only  nu- 
merous, but  of  diverse  origin,  maimers,  and 
pnrsuits.  With  our  defective  knowledge,  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  clear  and  i>osiiive  state- 
ments as  to  who  were  the  aUirigiues,  or 
whether  the  aboriginal  tribe  ever  held  exriu- 
•ife  possession  of  tiie  land.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  th&t  the  facts  which  we 
have  just  mentioned  t<how  in  general  that 
the  wave  of  popidatiou  moved,  in  agreement 
with  great  Scriptural  implications  and  state- 
ments, from  eaiit  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
•oath.  The  Scriptures,  howe\'er,  it  must 
ke  added,  recognise  the  distinction  here  im- 
flied  between  aboriginal  and  immigrating 
peoide;  for,  in  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  we  read  of 
Men  who  *  were  boni  in  tlie  land,'  whom,  by 
comparison  with  otlier  passages  (1  Chron. 
vUL  VI  Josh.  xi.  22),  we  find  to  have  been 
Anakims,  resident  in  Philistine  cities. 

Among  the  eartiest  inhabitants  were  the 
Bephaites  (from  a  root  signifying  /a//),  —  a 
longfa,  hardy  race,  of  nnusnul  strength  and 
gttiin^  whom  later  and  more  cultivated 


periods,  hehnlding  their  Conn 
through  the  mista  of  antixiuity,  designaled 
*  giants'  (Gen.  vi  4.  Numb.  xiil.  38.  Dent, 
lii.  II).  They  originally  dwelt  in  die  vale 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  river, 
and  are  held  by  Ewald,  Lengerke,  end  other 
eminent  critice,  to  hmve  been  of  Shemitie 
origin. 

The  Zamxmnmims  were  anotlier  ancient 
race,  who  are  deacribed  eren  in  Deuteronomy 
(ii.  20)  as  having  in  old  time  dwelt  in  the 
coimtry  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Am- 
nion, from  whom  they  received  their  name, 
which  ia  said  to  signiiy  wun  qf  evil  dinoii- 
UoM,  and  obviously  alludes  to  the  fieico 
manners  of  a  aemi-barbarons  horde. 

The  Kmims  are  also  described  in  terms 
whieh  put  them  in  the  class  of  whieh  we 
speak.  In  Dent  ii.  10, 11,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  having  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
Moabites  *  in  timea  past,  a  people  great,  and 
many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakims ;  which  were 
also  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims ;  but 
the  Moabites  call  them  Emims.' 

The  Anakims,  or  sons  of  Anak, — of  whom 
three,  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  are 
specially  mentioned,  —  inhabited  the  south- 
cm  part  of  Palestine,  certainly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  spies  sent  by  Moaes  (Numb 
xlii.  22). 

The  Avims  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Their 
name,  lowlanders,  rairies  the  mind  to  tlie 
coast  They  dwelt  iji  llazerim,  —  that  is. 
in  nomad  villages,  —  sou tli ward  unto  Gaza : 
whom  the  Caphtorims  —  that  is,  Philistiaufr 
—  destroyed  (Deut.  ii.  23);  lea\ing,  how- 
ever, a  remnant  wliich  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  clan  (Josh.  xiii.  2). 

Among  the  original  possessors  of  Pales- 
tine must  also  be  classed  the  wicked  tribes 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  for  they  are  men- 
tioned as  contemporaneous  with  tlie  Re- 
phaims  and  Kmiuis  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

The  lloriies  also  arc  of  the  same  age. 
who  possessed  Mount  Seir,  and  whose  name 
describes  them  as  dwellen  in  caves  au<l 
clefts  of  mountains  (Gen.  xiv.  0.  Deut. 
ii.  12). 

4  The  notices  that  we  have  of  these  tribes, 
which  will  bo  given  more  at  length  when 
we  speuk  of  them  separately,  lie  scattered, 
as  if  accidentally,  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  tliu  great  summary  of  the  earth's 
population,  contained  in  Gen.  x.,  passes 
them  in  total  silence.  They  are  all  held  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Shem. 

When  these  were  yet  in  the  land,  there 
arrived  other  tribes,  named  by  the  Greeks 
Phoenicians,  and  by  the  Hebrews  Canaanites. 
Historical  tradition  makes  these  come  into 
Canaan  from  the  souih,  stating  their  original 
seat  to  have  been  Lae  Bed  Sea ;  that  ia,  ei- 
ther the  Arabian  or  the  Poreian  Gulf.  The 
genealogical  list  of  nations  represents  Ca- 
naan to  have  been  a  dcMendant  of  Hao^ 
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md  90  refen  m  to  Africa  for  the  native 
place  of  the  Canaanites.  If  by  the  Red  Sea 
we  ondentand  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Ca- 
naanitea  maj  bare  come  from  the  shores  of 
fbe  Bed  Sea,  at  the  ssine  tune  that  they  came 
from  Africa;  or  possibly  the  word  '  Ham '  is 
In  this  ease  to  be  understood  as,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  refer- 
ring to  the  hot  district  of  the  earth  generally ; 
which  wonld  leaTC  as  at  liberty  to  recognise, 
wMi  some  critics,  the  conntries  about  the 
Fenian  Oulf  as  the  home  of  the  Canaanites 
(Om*  z.  6) ;  —  a  course  which  is  recom- 
mended, if  the  sllegation  is  true,  that  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites  was  Shemitic ; 
in  inpport  of  which,  reference  is  made  to 
paaMges  of  Scripture  that  certainly  may  con- 
tain smoh  an  implication,  yet  by  no  means 
aCate  this  as  a  fact  (Gen.  xiz.  18.  Josh. 
il.  0). — See  Binsiov. 

Begarding  the  Canaanites  as  a  branch  of 
die  Shemitie  fomOy,  Lengerke  makes  them 
to  have  been  practised  in  seafaring  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  have  migrated  to 
the  ahoRS  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  couse- 
qoenee  of  being  hence  led  to  see  how  fa- 
Toorable  a  site  that  seaboard  aibrded  for 
oommeroe.  In  this  yiew,  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  that  long  and  brosd  wave  of  popula- 
tion that  came  down  from  the  south-eas^ 
towards  the  sea  just  mentioned,  which  ap- 
pears to  haTe  been  for  many  generations 
llbwing  in  a  north-westerly  direction;  so 
that  Ewald  aays  Palestine  was  in  these  pri- 
mitiTC  days  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the 
Shemitio  tribes,  as  it  was  during  the  cm- 
aadea  for  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  we  may 
follow  the  guidance  of  this  Shemitic  origin 
of  the  Canaanites,  we  see  a  reason  why  they 
shoald  press'  forward  to  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  the  eoontry,  end  first  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  of  coast  called  from  them 
Canaan  or  Phcmicia ;  migrating  Arom  which, 
in  later  periods,  they  at  length  occupied  the 
entire  country  to  which  they  extended  their 
name.  We  are  also  led  to  see,  that,  when 
they  settled  in  the  land,  fhey  possessed  no 
mean  culture.  To  the  appliances  aflbrded 
by  thia  culkore,  they  doubtless  owed  their 
ooai|uest  of  tlie  esrlier  iuliabitants ;  as  they 
thcmselTes,  when  in  Uieir  turn  commerce 
had  brought  luxury,  and  luxury  had  demo- 
ralised and  enervated  the  character,  were 
compelled  to  give  way  befinre  the  irresistible 
vigour  of  the  youthfril  arm  of  the  Israelites, 
who  bore  with  them  much  of  the  power  sup- 
plied by  the  high  civilisation  of  Egypt. 
Long,  howerer,  must  the  Canasnites  have 
been  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  and 
considerable  must  have  been  the  use  which 
tliey  had  made  of  their  resources  and  repose, 
when  Moses  brought  them  a  master,  flrom 
whoaa  sword  or  yoke  they  were  not  to  escape. 
At  this  epoch,  they  appear  as  a  numerous 
people,  eonsiaiing  of  several  tribes  or  nations 
',Numb.  ziiL  S9.   Peat  viL  I),   having   a 


military  organisation  (Josh.  xrii.  16)  «id 
a  regal  government  (Numb.  xxi.  I.  Dent 
Til.  2i,  Josh.  X.  8,  2.3),  living  in  fortified, 
cities,  with  houses  fvJl  of  all  good,  with 
vrells  already  dug,  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees  already  planted,  as  well  as  wealth  of 
various  kinds,  the  products  of  industry  and 
the  rewards  of  commerce  (Dent.  vi.  10,  $eq. 
Josh.  vil.  21,  seq.).  The  condition  in  which 
the  Israelites,  on  their  invasion,  found  the 
inhabitants,  sliows  how  it  was  ihui  Joshua 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  his  conquests,  and 
was  compelled  to  allow  a  large  portion  of  the 
Canaanites  to  remain  (Judg.  iii.  1,  ieq.  Josh, 
xvi.  10),  who  occasioned  much  trouble  in 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  maintained 
their  existence  till  the  age  of  David ;  nay,  in 
some  places,  even  to  the  days  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  10).  Rather  than  submit  to 
Joshua,  a  considerable  number,  if  we  may 
believe  a  Pagan  writer,  emigrated  to  Tingi- 
tana  in  Africa,  where  our  authority  found  a 
monument  bearing  these  words :  — '  We  are 
those  who  fled  before  the  fiiee  of  the  robber 
Joshua.' 

No  sooner  had  Noah  begun  to  recover 
from  the  eifects  of  the  flood,  than  a  circum- 
stance occurred  (Gen.  ix.  22,  seq,)  which 
made  Canaan  an  object  of  aversion  in  his 
family,  causing  this  curse  to  be  pronounced 
OB  him :  — 


*OarsedbeCanaaBl 
A  servant  of  lerrants 
Shan  he  bo  to  Us  brethren.' 

These  unfriendly  feelings  were  kept  up  and 
made  worse  by  the  hatr^  which  rival  clans, 
if  not  by  the  deeper  aversion  which  differ- 
ences of  race,  have  always  been  found  to 
occasion,  as  well  as  by  incivilities  and 
affronts  given  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Canaan 
to  the  wandering  Israelites;  whence  there 
ensued  a  settled  alienation  and  an  inveterate 
enmity  between  the  two  (Esek.  xvi.  3). 
But  to  tlio  firmly-rooted  and  debasing  ido- 
latry of  the  Canaanites  was  it  chiefly  owing, 
that  all  friendly  relations  with  them  was 
forbidden  by  Moses  to  his  nation ;  who,  as 
being  but  little  lilted  above  the  grosser 
empire  of  the  senses,  could  not  fail  to  be  in 
inuninent  danger  of  being  turned  aside  to 
serve  thcur  go<ls;  and  so  the  great  aim  of 
Moses  wouhl  fail  of  effect,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  instmmenta  lor  the  civilisation  of 
the  world — namely,  the  establishment  in  the 
heart  of  society  of  a  strict  snd  elevated  mo- 
notheism—  would  have  been  utterly  lost. 
Hence  were  the  Israelites  forbidden,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  to  intennarry  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  to  spare  any  of 
them,  after  they  had  succeeded  in  becoming 
their  masters  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16.  Dcntvii.  8. 
Judg.  lU.  6).  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
that  the  evils  which  fell  on  the  Israelites,  hi 
after  times,  ensued  from  their  frequent  lajiaa* 
into  idolatry,  ocoaaioned  by  the  remnant  of 
spared  CaaMDiteti  iBii  i^«Sa3&^\s^T&siKfM||^ 
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with  CanAASiitish  women  (1  Kin(p  zi  1 ; 
x?i.  31).  And  if,  as  eyeiy  stadent  of  the 
Bible  knows,  the  establisliment  of  mono- 
theism was,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  required 
the  discipline  of  centuries,  —  scarcely  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibili^^  could  that  esta- 
blishment have  been,  had  idolatry  been  left 
by  Joshua  in  full  and  unimpaired  vigour. 
Indeed  we  see  not  how  it  was  possible  for 
Hoeaism  to  hare  got  a  footing  in  the  land, 
had  the  Canaanites  been  spared  under  the 
sway  of  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
having  union  for  its  aim.  The  success  of 
the  Mosaic  religion  involved  and  demanded 
the  suppression  of  Canaanitish  idolatry; 
and  the  latter  was  impossible,  if  the  livea 
of  the  Canaanites  were  spared.  But  what 
in  this  have  we  different  from  the  great  les- 
son which  history  impresses  on  the  mind ; 
namely,  that,  however  much  human  intelli- 
gence may,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  condemn  the  practice  of  war, 
yet  that  war  has  in  numberless  cases  been 
the  forerunner  of  civilisation,  and,  under  the 
control  of  Providence,  proved  a  most  effec- 
tnal  means  for  advancing  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  human  kind  ?  Numerous  and  signal 
were  the  advantages  which  Alexandez's  con- 
quests were  the  means  of  conferring  on 
tMtem  parts  of  the  world.  The  Romans 
carried  with  their  victorious  arms  tlie  seeds 
cf  knowledge,  culture,  and  happiness,  among 
nations  who  could  not  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived them  till  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Viewed,  then,  in  connection  with  a  general 
Providence,  the  extermination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites has  in  it  nothing  exceptional  or  extra- 
ordinary; nor  does  the  Bible  lie  under  a 
weight  of  odium  which  is  not  shared  by 
every  other  ancient  history.  But  a  speciid 
order  was  in  this  case  given  of  God  for  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
At  such  a  thought,  tlie  heart,  we  know, 
revolts :  the  feelings  of  alienation  which  it 
now  occasions,  no  force  of  argimaent  can,  we 
believe,  suppress.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  wish  that  any  argument  should  be  found 
strong  enough  to  drown  this  holy  voice  of 
Christian  benignity.  We  love  God  as  made 
known  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
fkr  deeper  reverence  than  the  solution  of 
any  historical  difficulty.  If  there  must  be 
a  conflict  between  our  idea  of  Deity,  and 
the  record  touching  this  war  of  extermina- 
tion, at  least  let  not  the  former  bo  in  the 
slightest  degree  lowered  or  impaired.  We 
would,  if  necessary,  far  rather  hold  that  a 
priestly  religion  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  its  just  authority,  than  for  a  moment 
suffer  the  lustre  of  the  divine  character,  as 
conceived  by  our  minds,  to  be  sullied  even 
by  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  But  are  we 
redaeed  to  this  alternative?  In  general 
terms,  no 
The  Bubiect  xniut  not  be  viewed  in  the 


■bstraet,  hot  under  tha  rdations  in  lAleh 
it  stands  in  the  Biblical  narratiTes.  In 
this  case,  we  have  clearly  not  to  do  with 
abstract  principles,  but  the  peenliarities  of 
an  individual  case.  Wars  of  excision  may 
in  the  abstract  be  wrong;  yet  the  extern 
minating  war  of  Joshua  against  the  Ca- 
naanites may  still  be  right  It  is  under 
special  circumstances  that  the  war  is  con- 
ducted :  by  these  special  circnmstances 
must  we  form  our  idea  of  itt  character. 
Now,  the  specialities  in  this  case  are  nume- 
rous. In  the  widest  sense,  Aey  comprise 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  was  to 
be  done,  by  revelation  for  the  improremeni 
and  salvation  of  mankind.  But  leaving  on 
one  side  this  wider  issue,  let  ns  very  farieHy 
advert  to  the  point  already  touched  on; 
namely,  the  idolatrous  praetioea  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, in  contrast  with  the  prerslence  of 
a  pure  monotheism,  which  was  to  issue  in 
the  universal  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
establishment  of  that  monotheism  in  con- 
junction with  a  full  unpruned  idolatry  was 
impossible.  Was  the  good,  then,  to  be  fore- 
gone,—  the  vast  and  endless  good  whidi 
the  Mosaic  polity  had  directly  and  indirectly 
to  confer  ?  In  other  terms,  was  idolatry  to 
continue  unchecked,  unabated,  with  fuQ 
license  to  spread  its  moral  poison  on  all 
sides  ?  Let  the  reader  not  misconceive  the 
nature  of  the  alternative.  Idolatry  among 
the  Canaanites  was  not  a  mere  negation  of 
good,  —  not  an  abstraction  of  the  mind, — 
not  a  speculative  notion.  The  point  at 
issue  did  not  involve  the  triumph  of  one  of 
two  rival  systems  of  speculation.  That  ido- 
latry was  eminently  practical  in  its  character. 
And  it  was  no  less  deadly.  It  was  a  pander 
to  the  lowest  passions.  It  stifle«l  the  holiest 
voices  of  the  human  heart  —  we  mean  the 
domestic.  It  was  essentially  vitiating  and 
debasing.  It  undid  all  moral  ties.  It 
destroyed  both  body  and  soul.  Well  has 
Milton  appreciated  the  character  of  this 
idol-worship :  — 

<  First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besBoest'd  with  bkwd 
Of  human  sacrifioe  and  parents'  tean: 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  dmnui  and  tnnbrels  loa^ 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  paa'd  tbroogii 
To  his  grim  idol.  [pn 

•  ••••••• 

Next  Chamos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Hoab*s  sons : 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 
Israel  in  8ittlm»  on  their  march  from  Nile^ 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 
Tet  thence  his  Instftil  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  that  hOl  of  scandal  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide^  Inst  hard  by  hate. 

•  •       •       •       •       •       •       • 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
FeU  not  ftrom  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself :  to  him  no  temple  stood. 
Or  aiur  smoked;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  woen  the  priest 
Toms  atheist?* 

This  *crew'  of  'bestial  gods,'  whom  oar 
great  poet  has  characterised  with  equal  force 
and  accuracy,  must  with  all  their  ,  *      '— 
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flMis  lisf<i  been  endured,  and  etdfered  to 
extend  their  power,  unless  the  oonqaering 
■rm  of  Joahaa  was  to  decimate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land.  The  more  gentle  plead- 
ings of  onr  nature  would  prompt  us  to 
desire,  that  the  alternative  was  not  of  so 
dreadfol  a  nature.  In  truth,  however,  we 
must  take  it  as  history  sets  it  before  us. 
Idolatry  eould  not  be  uprooted,  while  idola- 
ters were  spared.  Nor  practically  could  any 
re^urd  be  had  to  distinctions  of  age  and  sex. 
The  aeom  becomes  an  oak.  Idolatrous 
faeeinations  are  not  lessened,  because  asso- 
ciated with  female  seductiTeness. 

We  again  remark,  that  it  is  not  firom 
oor  own  position,  but  fix>m  that  of  the  early 
age  with  which  these  events  are  connected, 
that  we  ought  to  contemplate  this  war  of 
MBciBioti.  A  truly  enlightened  Christian 
conseienoe  would  unhesitatingly  condemn 
■neh  a  transaction,  were  it  to  take  place 
now.  But  such  a  conseience  was  unknown 
in  those  early  periods.  Its  existence  was  a 
pure  impossibility.  And  to  req[uire  that  the 
men  of  those  times  should  conform  to  our 
standard  is  to  act  most  foolishly,  most  un- 
justly; and,  in  truUi,  to  say  that  they  should 
nave  no  moral  sentiments  at  all.  How, 
then,  did  this  exterminating  war  look  to 
them  7  Most  dearly,  as  noUiing  unusual, 
—  nothing  atroeious, — nothing  even  con- 
demnable.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  is 
irand  in  the  iket,  that  the  record  of  all  the 
cireumstanees  is  made  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
in  a  simple,  onconseious  manner,  and  with- 
oat  the  subtest  apology. 

But  if  tibe  human  view  is  free  from  con- 
demnation, we  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
divine  view  full  of  severe  rebuke.  On 
Ihe  contrary,  what  the  first  approved,  the 
second  woidd  easily  be  represented  as  en- 
Joining.  Inspiration  is,  in  many  cases, 
man's  idea,  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  in- 
tensity under  the  influence  of  religious 
emotions.  The  divine  is  the  human  ideal- 
ised. Let  the  human  clothe  itself  in  patriot- 
ism, then  are  slaughter  and  self-sacrifice 
held  to  be  a  divine  undertaking.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  *the  Ood  of  armies'  is 
made  die  prime  cause  of  human  victories, 
with  a  pious  zeal  that  endures  no  contra- 
diction. When  the  civilisation  of  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury sent  np  firom  its  myriads  of  churches 
Te  DtWHU  for  the  successful  carnage  at 
Waterloo,  we  need  fBel  no  surprise,  that,  in 
perfect  sincerity  and  with  hearty  earnest- 
ness, the  invading  and  conquering  Israelites 
pleaded  an  express  command  to  sanction 
(heir  sanguinary  deeds. 

Nor  can  those  who  admit  a  Providence 
assert  that  they  were  utterly  without  a  basis 
for  their  conviction.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
laraelites  got  possession  of  Canaan.  In 
making  the  conquest,  they  must  have  slaugh- 
tered tDonisada.    It  if  equally  a  Ikct  that  thia 


achlevettieht  enters  into  the  general  course  of 
Providence;  for  history  is  only  a  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  man.  If  the  achieve- 
ment formed  a  part  of  the  coarse,  how  could 
it  have  been  excluded  from  the  plan  and 
determinations  of  Providence?  and  if  you 
can  *  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man'  in 
view  of  the  carnage  of  a  Bonaparte,  why 
such  difficulty  with  the  slaughter  committed 
by  a  Joshua  ?  Deny  a  Providence ;  still  you 
do  not  deny  the  facts  adduced,  and  can  only 
say  that  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  stand  in 
a  class  with  other  wars.  But,  in  denying  a 
Providence,  you  cannot  plead  that  these  wars 
offend  your  religious  feelings ;  for  what  reli- 
gious feelings  are  those,  —  what  lofly  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  is  that  which  he  has, 
who,  if  he  admits  that  it  has  a  Maker,  denies 
the  world  its  Oovemor ;  regarding  it  as,  in 
its  moral  relations, '  a  mighty  maze  without 
a  plan '  ?  In  truth,  we  do  not  see  what  unbe- 
lievers in  revelation  gain  by  pleading  against 
it  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  great  facts  remain  the  same, 
whether  or  not  the  latter  had  a  divine  sanc- 
tion for  what  they  did.  The  land  was  forcibly 
taken  possession  of,  and  held  by  Joshua  and 
his  followers.  When  the  objector  has  ex- 
plained on  his  principles  how  this  was  right 
under  a  system  of  ordinary  Providence,  the 
believer  in  revelation  will  find  no  difficulty, 
with  the  superadded  element  of  alleged 
special  direction.  What  Ood  permits  he 
does.  What  necessarily  ensues  from  follow- 
ing his  guidance,  is  his  own  act.  If  by 
special  or  by  ordinary  means  he  brought  the 
Israelites  to  the  borders  of  the  land  he  had 
promised  to  them,  he  thereby  gave  them  a 
command  to  enter  in  and  take  possession. 
And  if  dire  evils  existed  in  that  land,  —  evils 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  laws  enjoined 
by  his  servant  Moses,  —  then,  by  all  the  dis- 
cipline through  which  he  had  conducted 
them,  did  he  bid  the  Israelites  remove  those 
evils,  by  a  voice  as  explicit  and  effectual  as 
if  he  hod  spoken  from  Mount  Nebo,  as  he 
siK>ke  from  Mount  Sinai. 

The  emplo3rment  of  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves in  the  extirpation  of  their  predeces- 
sors, in  which  some  have  found  special 
difficulty,  was  necessitated  by  the  need  Uiere 
was  of  inspiring  them  with  such  a  hatred  of 
idolatry,  as  might  keep  them  pure  from  its 
contaminating  practices.  And  in  this  em- 
ployment we  have  only  an  instance  of  tliat 
general  law  by  which  men  are  made  God*s 
instruments  of  evil  and  of  good  to  each  other, 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  divine  plana 
of  benignity.  It  is  even  into  the  hand  of  a 
father,  that  the  rod  of  needfiil  correction  has 
been  placed  of  Ood.  If  a  mothez's  love  brings 
untold  happiness  on  her  child,  it  is  through, 
the  varied  discipline  of  what  we  term  ill  and 
good.  Pain  is  often  the  channel  of  Ood'a; 
best  gifts  to  man.  Even  a  Heathen  moralist 
could  see  and  £aint  the  wisdom  of '  the  ohoifie 
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of  Hercules/  in  preferring  the  path  of  la- 
bour and  aelf-denial  to  that  of  flowery  eaae. 
To  withhold  evil  when  ita  infliction  is  the 
only  remedy,  is  not  benignity,  but  weakness. 
An  incurable  wound  must  be  cut  out 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Canaanites  is  contemplated 
fkom  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  in- 
diraensable  link  in  the  great  series  of  CTents, 
and  as  such  must  be  regarded  as  wisely  and 
kindly  intendetl  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
world,  for  the  ftirtheranoe  of  his  own  benign 
purposes ;  a  view  which  can  be  denied  with 
oflbet  by  unbelievers  in  tlie  Bible,  only  by 
their  utter  renunciation  of  religion.  The 
qnestion  of  natural  or  supernatural  religion 
does  not  here  come  into  play ;  for  the  diffi- 
culty, if  there  is  one,  presses  with  equal 
weight  on  the  Deist  and  on  tlie  Christian. 
It  is  only  a  very  shallow  philosophy,  or  a 
false  theory  of  inspiration,  that  can  here  give 
rise  to  notions  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
Judaism  into  suspicion  or  discredit. 

CANDACE,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  that  is, 
of  Meroe,  under  whom  was  the  '  enuuch  of 

great  authority,'  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27. 
andaee  was  not  the  proper  name  of  this 
queen,  but  the  royal  designation  of  the  line 
of  princes,  as  was  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. According  to  tradition,  her  own  name 
was  Judich ;  and  to  her  eunuch,  who  is  said 
to  have  preached  and  sufliered  martyrdom  in 
Ceylon,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Ethiopia. 

CANDLE  (from  the  root  candeo^  to  bum, 
in  French  chandelUf  allied  with  our  English 
'kindle')  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  Nehrf  which  is  generally  rendered 
lampf  but  in  Job  (xvili.  0 ;  ixi.  17  ;  xxiz.  8), 
and  in  Psalms  (xviii.  28 ;  cxix.  105,  in  the 
margiu)  candle.  The  distinction  which  now 
prevails  between  lamp  and  candle  was  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  Lamp  would,  in  all 
the  oases,  have  been  the  better  rendering ;  as 
the  reference  is  to  the  lamp  or  light  sus- 
pended fh>m  the  top  ot  the  tent  which  illu- 
mined the  interior,  rendered  dark  by  its 
construction.  Hence  the  lamp  was  an  essen- 
tial article  of  furniture.  lU  extinction  left 
the  tent  or  dwelling  in  thick  darkness,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  image  of  utter  desola- 
tion :  accordingly,  in  Job  xviii.  0,  we  read  of 
the  wicked :  — 

*  The  Uffht  shall  be  dark  in  his  tent, 
And  us  lamp  shall  be  put  out.' 

The  Arabians  are  fond  of  this  image.  Thus 
they  say :  — '  Bad  fortune  has  extinguished 
my  lamp.' 

CANDLESTICK  (n),  was  made  by  Moses 
*  after  the  pattern  which  was  showed '  him  in 
the  Mount,  of  pure  beaten  gold,  a  talent  in 
weight,  having  a  basis  or  pedestal,  on  which 
rose  a  shaft  that  sent  out  six  branches,  three 
on  each  side,  all  adorned  with  ornaments, 
whose  shapes  are  described  as  bowls  like 


almond  (flowers?)  and  knops.  Tho  item 
and  the  six  branches  each  bore  a  lamp  fed 
by  olive  oil.  This  candlestick  was  set  in  the 
tabernacle,  without  the  vail  that  divided  it 
firom  the  Holy  of  holies,  over  against  the 
table  on  the  south  or  left-hand  aide  as  you 
entered  (Exod.  zzv.  81,  $eq,{  xxvi.  35). 
The  number  of  lights,  seven,  seems  to  be  in- 
tended to  symbolise  the  work  of  creation, 
which  is  recorded  to  have,  in  seven  days, 
brought  the  entire  unifcrse  into  the  light  of 
life.  The  account  given  by  Josephus  is  as 
follows  (Antiq.  iii.  0.  7) : — 'Over  against 
the  table,  near  the  soudiem  wall,  was  set  a 
candlestick  of  cast  gold,  hollow  within,  being 
of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  made  with  knops,  lilies,  pomegranates, 
and  bowls ;  which  omamenta  amounted  tu 
seven  in  all.  The  abaft  rose  from  a  single 
base,  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It 
terminated  in  seven  heads,  in  one  row,  all 
in  a  line.  These  branches  carried  seven 
lamps,  each  one  in  imitation  of  the  number 
of  me  planets ;  these  lamps  looked  to  tlie 
east  and  to  the  south,  the  candlestick  being 
placed  obliquely.' 

This  piece  of  ftunitore,  which  haa  been 
ealoulated  to  have  been  worth  some  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  eoncurs  with  other  evidence  to 
show  that,  even  wUle  yet  in  the  wilderness, 
the  wealth  of  the  Israelites  was  great  Its 
QonstrucUon  makes  it  equally  clear  that  they 
were  byno  means  without  skill  in  metallurgy, 
and  the  related  arts.  Egypt,  indeed,  from 
which  they  had  recently  eome,  was  the  great 
focus  of  the  civilisation  of  the  day.  There 
the  arts  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  tu 
too  highly  gifted  a  people  not  to  have  largely 
partaken.  What  is  said  of  the  pattern  being 
showed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  intends,  we 
think,  that  he  was  led,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  inspiration  of  God,  which,  acting  in 
coxg  unction  with  his  own  high  powers,  in- 
fluenced all  his  decisions  and  his  acts  to 
choose  such  a  form  as,  in  its  emblematical 
pertinency,  should  tend  to  forward  in  pious 
minds  the  great  religious  puiposes  of  his 
imdertaking. 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  one,  there 
were  ten  golden  and  ornamented  lamps,  five 
on  the  north,  five  on  the  south  side.  Tliese 
were  carried  away  with  the  captive  Jews  into 
Chaldea  (1  Kings  vii.  40.  Jer.  111.  19).  In 
the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  the  old  mode  of 
one  single  lamp  was  restored  (1  Mace.  i.  21). 
The  Ilerodian  temple  also  had  one  lamp, 
described  by  Josephus  as  one  of  'three 
things  that  were  very  wonderful  and  famous 
among  all  mankind,  •—  the  candlestick,  the 
table,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  seven 
lamps  signify  the  seven  planets,  for  so  many 
there  were  springing  out  of  the  candlestick' 
(Jew.  War,  v.  5.  0) ;  'its  middle  shaft  was 
fixed  on  a  basis,  and  the  small  branches 
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wm  .piodaoed  ont  of  It  to  a  gnat  length, 
luviiig  liie  likoDMs  of  «  tridant  in  their  po- 
lition,  and  had  ereiy  one  a  Bocket  made  of 
bnaa  for  a  lamp  at  the  top  of  them '  (Jew. 
War,  TiL  0. 0).  This  candleatiek  was  carried 
av^  by  Titos,  with  other  spoils.  On  the 
Titian  areh  it  is  sonlptnred,  bat  remains 
now  in  only  a  mutilated  state ;  yet  such  as 
fsnerally  to  oomspond  with  the  description 
of  Jostphns,  and  throw  light  on  the  original 
Innn  in  whieh  the  tabemaole  lamp  was  made 
b^Moies. 


ctfDLisncs,  rxov  tuk  ascb  or  nrra. 


Tke  ssTcn  lan^s  in  one  are  symbolically 
appUad,  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  20),  to  the 
on«D  ehwehes  of  Asia. 

CAKE,  piobaUy  from  a  root  oommon  to 
die  Hebrew  JCmkmeh,  which  is  Tsrioiisly  ren- 
dered in  die  English  Bible,  'stalk'  (Oen. 
sJL6);  'branch'  (Esod.  ur.  83);  'reed' 
( 1  Kings siT.  15) ;  *  calamus'  (£xod.zxz.  23. 
Csnt  IT.  14.  Eaek.  xxTii.  19).  The  He- 
btvw  word  seems  to  be  from  a  root  which 
denotes  io  akmd  ertct,  after  the  manner  of 
canes  snd  reeds.  From  its  quality  of  grow- 
ing up  to  a  eonsiderable  height,  in  a  stiff 
Jomtcd  rod,  an  deriTcd  the  applications  or 
•aes  of  the  eane,  as  well  as  the  meanings 
wliieii  it  bears. 

The  ealamns  (from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
teg  ame  or  rod)  is  a  species  of  palm,  which, 
frooi  its  alender  stems,  has  the  appearance  of 
UU  giasa,  and  has  been  considered 


of  the  links  wiiieh  connect  the  grasses  with 
die  palms.    From  the  passages  above  cited, 


k  is  evident  that  when  the  term  calamus  is 
the  CaUmMB  Qtomatieu*,  or  fragrant 
ia  intended.  In  Canticles  (iv.  li),  the 
I  is  joined  with  cinnsmoii,  as  well  as 
odoriferous  plants.  The  cinnamon 
WA  ealamns  are  ftmnd  so  joined  together  in 


Josephns  (Antiq.  iiL  8.  8),  who  adds  of  the 
calamus,  <  This  last  is  a  kind  of  sweet  spice.' 
The  calamus  {Arundo  donax)  was  made  into 
arrows  by  many  nations,  so  that,  to  use  tho 
words  of  Pliny,  half  the  world  has  been  con- 
quered by  reeds.  But  if  one  reed  has  aided 
to  conquer,  another  (the  papyrus)  has  done 
far  more  to  enlighten  and  reform,  mankind. 
It  was  on  a  calamus  ('  reed ' )  that  the  sponge 
filled  with  viuegsr  was  offered  to  the  Saviour, 
when  on  the  point  of  expiring  (AUtt  xxvii. 
48).  The  height  at  which  Jesus  was  bus>- 
pended  above  the  bystanders,  has  perhaps 
been  exaggerated.  A  calamus  reed,  however 
this  may  have  been,  could  doubtless  have 
xeaehed  hig  lips ;  for  the  stem  of  the  Cala- 
mus vtrui  is  degcribed  as  being  one  hundred 
feet  long.    Some  species  are  much  longer. 

This  plant,  which  is  distinguished  for  itn 
pleasant  odour  and  sromatio  taste,  grows  iji 
Europe,  but  reaches  perfection  oidy  in  an 
Asiatic  climate.  The  calamus  of  Arabia  and 
India  is  most  Tslued,  and  such  is  niesnt  in 
Isa.  xliii  24.  Jer.  vL  20.  Exek.  xxviL  19. 

CANKEBWOBM.  — Canker  is  the  same 
word  as  cancer,  which  is  described  by  Ovid 
(Metam.  ii.  825)  as  malum  immedicabUet 
*  an  incurable  wound.'  Canker  is  applied  to 
any  thing  that  eaU,  and  so  destroys ;  or  to 
what  has  the  malignant  and  destructive  qua- 
lities of  a  cancer.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  caterpillar,  in  consequence  of 
its  voraciousness.  And  wiUi  the  caterpillai- 
is  the  cankerwom  found  united  in  Joel  i.  4, 
where  diffazent  kinds  of  locusts  are  spoken  of; 
for  the  exact  description  of  which,  we  have  in 
English  no  dlsorimiuating  terms.  The  He- 
brew word,  TehUk,  is,  however,  more  flrequent- 
ly  rendered  'caterpillars'  (Ps.  cv. 34.  Jer.  li. 
14,27.  Joel  ii.  26).  It  comes  from  a  root 
which  signifies  io  lick,  or  Mtize  with  the  Umgue  ,• 
and  denotes  the  yoimg  locust  in  the  last  stsge 
of  its  metamorphosis,  or  between  its  tliird  and 
fourth  condition.  Tlie  term '  canker '  is  also 
found  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17 :  *  And  their  word  will 
eat  as  doth  a  canker.'  The  Greek  term  is 
the  original  of  the  word  gangrene,  and  sig- 
nifies in  its  root-meaning  to  eat  and  devour : 
hence  it  denotes  caries  or  rottenness  of  bone, 
or  a  canceroug  wound  in  the  flesh ;  and  ia 
derivatively  applied  to  an  evil  and  malicious 
disposition,  wlM>se  poison  infects  and  eats 
away  the  sound  affections  of  the  mind. 

CANON,  a  Greek  word  in  English  letters, 
of  which  the  original  occurs  five  times  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  being  rendered  by  the  terms 
'rule'  and  'line'  in  the  conunon  version 
(2  Cor.  X.  13,  15,  10.  Gal.  vi.  10.  Phil. 
iiL  10).  In  these  instances  it  signifies 
generally  a  guide,  a  means  of  direction  in 
tlie  great  concerns  of  the  Christian  life.  But 
where  is  that  guide  to  be  found  ?  Christi- 
anity has  a  hisu>iy.  Where  is  that  history 
to  be  found  ?  Partly  in  the  writings  of  ordi 
nary  mm;  psrtly  in  the  writings  of  men  poe 
sessed  of  superior  means  of  enlightenment 
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Whence  the  necessity  of  a  guide  or  eanon,  in 
other  words,  a  criterion  or  test  Which  are 
the  writings  of  the  persons  who  had  these 
snperior  opportunities  ?  The  canon  answered 
the  question.  They  are  those  which  have 
stood  the  test,  received  the  sanction,  and,  as 
having  done  so,  have  been  taken  into  tiiis 
canon  or  collection  of  sacred  books.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  some  quali^  in  these  books 
was  regarded  as  the  essential  which  caused 
them  each  to  be  received.  That  quality  was 
inspiration  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  If  a  book  was 
inspired,  it  was  received  into  the  canon.  But 
how  was  its  inspiratiou  to  be  ascertained  ? 
The  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation, 
tlic  apostles  under  the  new,  were  held  to  be 
inspired.  A  book,  therefore,  written  by  a 
prophet  or  an  apostle,  was  received  into  the 
canou.  Still  the  question  arises.  How  was 
it  known  that  a  book  was  written  by  an 
apostle  ?  In  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity, 
this  knowledge  was  easily  gained,  and  both 
readily  and  safely  propagated,  —  first  by 
those  who  knew  the  apostles,  and  then  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  church  to  church. 
By  this  natural  transmission  of  knowledge 
and  of  approved  books,  a  collection  or  canon 
was  gradually  fonned.  And  the  canon,  be- 
ing thus  formed,  was  finally  accepted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  canon  or  law  of  the  church, 
as  represented  in  councils,  and  denominated 
the  canon.  The  collection  became  itself  a 
rule  or  canon  by  which  to  disting^iish  spuri* 
ous  from  genuine  books,  or  ordinary  from 
apostolical  writings;  and  so  the  writings 
which  formed,  say  the  Christian  canon,  were 
called  the  canonical  in  contradistinction  to 
the  apocryphal  books.  The  canonical  books, 
tlien,  which  combined  to  form  the  canon,  in 
opposition  to  the  apocryphal  books  whose 
claims  had  not  been  found  satisfactory,  are 
those  which,  by  public  authority,  were  re- 
ceived and  read  in  the  Jewish  and  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  sacred  and  divine. 

We  speak  first  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  referring  the  reader  to  what  has  been 
said  under  the  head  of  Book  and  of  Bible. 
The  collection  of  books  constituting  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually 
during  the  procession  of  centuries.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Moses  had  a  share  in  the 
production  of  the  earlier  books,  which  contain 
documents  and  fragments  that  probably  were 
in  existence  even  before  his  age.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  canon,  though  the 
date  is  undetermined,  must  therefore  be 
dated  back  at  a  very  early  period  of  history. 
If  the  commencement  is  uncertain,  not  less 
uncertain  is  the  exact  period  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  is  clear  tliat  the  canon  could  not 
be  closed  until  the  last  sacred  book  had  been 
added.  But  if-  we  knew  tlie  very  year  when 
the  last  book  was  published,  we  could  not 
hence  safely  declare  tliat  this  was  tlie  time 
when  the  canon  was  completed.  Some  in- 
terval may  have  elapsed  dunng  the  publica- 


tion of  the  work,  and  its  reeeption  u  of 
divine  authority.  Such  reeeption  was  neees- 
■arily  a  work  of  time.  Authority  is,  in  all 
cases,  of  alow  growth ;  and  a  writing  whieb, 
like  those  of  the  later  prophets,  chastLsedthe 
sins  of  priest  and  people,  would  be  long  be- 
fore it  conciliated  so  much  favour  and  re- 
spect as  to  be  acknowledged  to  contain  the 
word  of  Ood.  We  are*  therefore,  disposed 
to  consider  the  later  more  probable  than  the 
earlier  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
For  the  determination  of  the  exact  period 
when  it  took  place,  we  are  not  fhmished 
with  materials,  —  an  historical  deficiency  tbe 
less  to  be  deplored  in  this  place,  because 
ours  is  a  popular,  not  an  antiquarian,  view  of 
theological  subjects;  for  which  reason  we 
shall  do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  some 
important  facts,  reserving  our  space  for  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  rise  and  reception  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  which  the  Christian  is  chiefly 
concerned.  Not  till  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  was  the  canon  completed.  But 
when  after  that  event?  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue 
formed  tlie  collection ;  that  is,  they  put  to- 
getlier  the  books  which  had  been  scattered 
or  written  during  the  exile,  having  revised, 
corrected,  and  arranged  them ;  thns  bringing 
them  into  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
are,  and  so  closing  the  canon.  These  per- 
sons, according  to  Jewish  acconnts,  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  learned  men,  who  were 
called  together  at  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  (dr. 
450,  A.C.),  in  order  to  determine  what  writ- 
ings were  of  divine  authority,  and  to  form 
them  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  But 
this  story  is  on  several  grounds  unworthy  of 
credit.  Wliatever  books  may  have  existed 
iu  tlie  sacerdotal  collection  found  in  the 
temple  library,  these  were  necessarily  dis- 
persed by  the  events  which  attended  the 
captivity.  Yet,  doubtless,  in  the  period  of 
its  duration,  the  authorities  of  the  nation 
were  attentive  to  the  sacred  books,  many  of 
which,  though  they  might  receive  additions 
during  and  after  that  event,  yet  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  early  age.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  first  composition  of  a 
writing,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  found 
at  a  later  period.  The  existence,  in  writing, 
of  a  book,  admitted  additions  by  persons  who 
lived  more  or  less  after  the  original  author. 
Thus  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  the  substance  of  it  may 
not  have  proceeded  firom  his  pen.  Without, 
then,  pretending  here  to  settle  at  what  period 
the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  first 
came  into  existence,  we  speak  of  the  time 
when  the  last  hand  was  set  to  their  contents; 
for  in  this  way  only  can  we  approach  to  ac- 
curacy in  determining  the  period  about  wbiA 
the  Jewish  coiiou  was  closed.     A  part  of 
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Ais  eaaon  qppetn  to  htm  been  collected, 
•ad  another  part  to  hare  been  composed, 
daring  or  after  the  captiyitj.  The  prophe- 
eiet  of  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Psalms 
were  collected  and  brought  into  their  present 
condition,  daring  or  after  that  event;  the 
prophecies  of  Exekiel  and  of  Daniel  were 
completed  daring  the  continuance  of  die 
Jews  in  the  land  of  their  oonqnerors ;  Hag* 
gai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  the  Chronicles, 
Esther,  Exra,  and  Nehemiah,  were  written 
■ome  time  after  the  retom  of  the  Jews  into 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  period  which 
inunediatdj  followed  that  return  could 
hardly  have  set  the  seal  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  first  weak  colony  that  came  back  home 
were  too  moeh  occupied  with  measures  for 
dieir  social  security,  —  too  much  engaged  in 
the  coltiTadon  of  the  soil,  in  constructing 
dwellings,  and  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
lifis,  —  fliey  had  too  scTcre  a  struggle  to 
maintain  with  internal  and  external  hin- 
drances, to  make  provision  for  any  other  of 
their  higher  wants  than  the  erection  of  their 
temple ;  and  could  have  had  neither  thought 
nor  leisure  for  undertaking  an  office  of  a 
fiorely  literary  and  learned  character.  Nor 
do  we  find  either  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  which 
has  preserved  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  early  period  after  the  return,  nor  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  any  intimations 
ttom  which  we  may  conclude,  that  those 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  first  colony  that 
retamed,  busied  themselves  about  the  re- 
mains of  their  national  literature.  Not  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  Persian  kings,  Xerxes 
and  Artazarxes, — when,  undir  the  first,  the 
learned  priest  Ezra  conducted  a  second 
colony  back  to  Judea,  and,  under  the  second, 
Nehemiah  came  into  his  native  country; 
and  both  awoke  new  life  in  their  distracted 
and  dispirited  nation,  —  was  there  a  favoura- 
ble time  for  the  prosecution  of  learning ;  the 
earliest  moment  of  which  would,  however,  be 
ieiaed,  since  the  olgecta  to  which  the  leisure 
was  applied  were  of  a  sacred  nature,  and,  as 
snrh,  claiming^immediate  attention.  Accord- 
ingly, the  information  supplied  by  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  tend  to  show  that  such  an 
ondertaking  was  at  this  time  entered  on. 
Soitable  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  direct  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  high  concerns  of  religion, 
specially  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  their  fathers,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  constitution.  In 
the  awakening  of  an  interest  of  this  kind, 
what  was  more  natural  than  that  men  such 
as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  after  the  publication 
of  the  book  of  the  law  had  produced  a  deep 
impreasioa  (Neh.  viiL  0, 12, 17 ;  iz.  1 — 3  ; 
z.  28—90),  should  take  every  means  in  order 
to  ooDeet  as  fblly  as  possible  the  remains  of 
the  national  literature,  and  place  in  the 
haoda  of  the  people,  the  history  of  tlicir 


fathers  since  the  days  of  Moses,  the  sayings 
of  the  wise  king  Solomon,  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  which  had  been  so  strikingly 
fulfilled ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  public  worship,  the  songs  of 
David  and  his  *  tuneful  bretliren'?   It  is  ex- 
'  pressly  stated,  that  this  great  national  recon- 
stniction  took  place  on  the  basis  of  'the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,*  which  was  pub- 
licly laid  before  and  made  known  to  all  Is- 
rael (Neh.  viii.  1,  8).     The   existence  of 
such  a  book,  and  the  reality  of  its  republi- 
cation, make  the  changes  now  introduced 
intelligible.     It  is  equally  necesary  to  hold 
that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  found  in  existence 
an  abundant   literature,  and,   speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  books  to  which  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  given  his   sanction ;  for  the 
creation,  for  the  first  time,  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Psalms,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  or  the  book  of  Job,  will 
not  for  a  moment  be  thought  possible  by 
those  who  know  in  what  a  humble  and  dis- 
organised state  the  Jewish  people  then  were. 
The  whole  analogy  of  history  contradicts  the 
supposition,  that  what  are  accounted  the  more 
ancient  books  of  the  Jews  could  have  been 
produced  en  masse  by  deceivers  or  enthu- 
siasts, at  a  time  when  the  glory  of  the  nation 
had  passed   away,  and  when  the   national 
mind  was  yet  suifering  under  the  but  re- 
cently removed  yoke  of  a  protracted  bondage. 
In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  we  read  that  writings  and 
commentaries  of  Nehemiah  existed,  in  which, 
among  other  tilings,  it  was  reported  tnat  he 
founded  a  library,  in  which  '  he  gathered  to- 
gether the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  tbe  pro- 
phets, and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  oblations.'    However 
indefinite  this  statement  may  be,  it  contains 
the  substance  of  the  prevalent  tradition,  that 
attention  was  given  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
to  the  sacred  canon.     There  is,  indeed,  a  line 
of  tradition,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it 
is  uniform  and  unopposed,  which  refers  the 
settlement  of  the  canon  to  Ezra.    As  expres- 
sive of  this  traditionary  impression,  even  the 
story  about  the  great  synagogue  before  men- 
tioned, however  small  the  value  may  be  that 
belongs  to  its  details,  ii  not  destitute  of  truth, 
nor  without  importance.     To  Ezra,  the  oldest 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  also  assign 
the  office  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 
Jewish  Scriptures-     On  the  whole,  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  the  chief  office  in  set- 
tling  tho  Old  Testament  canon  may  be 
ascribed  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    It  is  a 
di^rent  question,  whether  or  not  the  canon 
was  finally  dosed  in  their  days.    The  opi- 
nions of  modem  theologians  have  till  recently 
answ<nred  this  question  in  the  negative,  hold- 
mg  that,  while  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  began 
the  worl^  its  completion  took  pfam  gradually 
and  in  process  of  tunc.    Dr.  Uengstenbei^, 
however,  maintains  with  marc  warmth  of  seal 
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than  tote^  of  Ar^rnmont,  that  the  etnon  was 
Ibnneil  and  couii>lcto(l  onrc  for  all  by  Ezra 
and  Nebcmioh.    llvcu   a  Cntholio   author 
(Ilerbst,  K illicit,   i.)  has   argued   that  the 
book  of  Nehcmiah,  however,  could  scarcely 
have  come  into  its  present  condition  before 
Darius  Codomanuus  (A.C.  3;10--;330) ;   for, 
xii.  2'^f  it  is  recorded  that  the  heads  of  the 
priests  were  'recorded  to  the  reippn  of  Darius 
the  Persian,'  whom  Josephus,  Grotius,  and  Le 
Clcrc  regarded  ps  Darius  Codomannu^t,  with 
whom  the  Persian  monarchy  ended,    'llie  re- 
gister found  in  1  Chron.  iii.  10 — 24  has  been 
thought  to  show,  that  the  books  of  the  Chro- 
nieles  could  not  have  been  rociMved  the  last 
hand   befi>rc   Uie   reign    of    liarrns   Ochus 
(A.(\   3''>0).    A  No,  the  n.'mark   in    Esther 
iz.  li>,  goes  to  bhow  that  ihf"  festival  of  Pa- 
rim  had  been  a  kuig  while  in  use,  so  that 
tlie  reoonl^r  of  the  fact  munt  have  lived  con- 
aidernbly  after  the  event  which  had  occasioned 
the  institution,  and  which  is  placed  in  the 
time  of  XerxcM  (A.C.  -k^i) — 1^10).     fieside^, 
in  tlie  nature  of  things,  it  Hp|M>ars  probable 
tliat  such  a  work  as  the   collection  of  the 
nacred  books,  iu  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  Ji'wisli  nation,   would  require  a  longer 
lime  tlian  the  duration  of  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual.    If  Kzra  and  Xehemiali  had  col- 
lected tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  sacred  writings, 
they  could  not  be  sure  tliat  they  had  dis- 
covered and  put  together  all  the  residue  of 
the  national  literature.     Failing  this,  they 
lUHMt  have  left  to  time  and  circumstances, 
thnt  which  f.u-ts  alone  could  properly  deter- 
mine.  t-oiiieui|Ktraries  cannot  close  a  canon. 
It  i«»  the  Work  of  posterity  to  see  and  rccog- 
niKc  that  completion  to  which  ereuts  give 
occisiun.     With  this  view  agrees  tlie  tradi- 
tion of  tliA  later  Jews, —  namely,  tliat  the 
cinon  was  completed   by    the   high   priest 
(hiia^   who  died   iu  tlie  year   2U2   before 
Christ;  —  a  tra«Iition  which  may  be  tnie  in 
the  sfUHC,  that  Onias  approved  and  sanc- 
U*mr(\  the  books  which  he  found  in  or  added 
to  tlie  eolhctiou.     It  seems,  then,  that  under 
Kxra  and  Nehemiah  the  greater  part  of  the 
sacred  writings  were  collected:    after  their 
death    the  collection  still  continued   under 
authoritative  snpervirtion,  till,  towards  A.C. 
iUM),  the  canon  cnaned  to  receive  additions, 
and  so  came  to  a  conclusion.     The  Hellen- 
istic Jews,  however,  foUowing  otlier  principles 
than  those  which  actuated  Ezra  and  his  suc- 
cessors, received  and  sanctioned  as  amimg 
the  sacred  writings,  books  tennwl  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,   which  were 
found  or  composed  alter  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, antil  the  first  century  before  the  a<l- 
vent  of  the  Messiah,  when   tlie  prophetic 
Toice  sank  Into  final  silence,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  the  national  literature  received  no 
Ibrther  aiiditions. 

The  matter  which  is  of  chief  practical  im- 
portance to  the  modern  student  is  this,  that 
ibe  0Mcred  hooks  of  the  Jews,  which  now 


eonstitnte  what  Is  termed  the  Old  ' 
were,  whenerer  the  eollection  was  brongbi 
to  a  termination,  objeets  of  high  regard  and 
special  care,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose 
knowledge  and  position  goaranteed  tbem 
against  deception;   and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  general  fldtfaftilnets  are  aeecr- 
Uined  to  ns  by  the  simple  faet,  that  the  books 
to  which  they  gave  tlieir  sanction  aie  not 
withont  passages  whieh  reflect  strongly  on 
the  mlers  and  priests  of  Israel.     Too  mneh 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  qnesHoa 
of  great  names  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  canon,  as  well  as  to  the  qaestkm  of 
the  time  when  it  received  its  final  modifiee- 
tinn.     No  name,  however  great,  eonld  justify 
a  modem  in  beliering  thai  which  in  itself  is 
incredible,  or  doing  that  whieh  it  is  immoral 
to  do ;  while  opinions  and  praetlees  whieh 
approve  thenweWes  to  the  enlii^tened  miml 
and  pnrifled  conseience  of  the   Christian. 
need  no  reeonnnendation  from  any  sonrrr 
external  to  themselves.   The  histnrieal  points 
in  the  consideration  of  whieh  wo  ore  now  en- 
gaged are  chiefly  of  valne,  by  leading  ns  t'> 
see  that  presumptions  whielk  have  been  raised 
against  the    saered  books  of  the  Jews  are 
without  solid  fonndation,  and  to  admit  tfiese 
books  generally  as  genuine  eomposittona, 
within  the  sphere  of  general  litentue,  aad 
specially  within  the  sphere  of  the  eaeied 
literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation.     We  aie 
thus  fhmished  with  reason  to  beHere,  0iat 
these  writings  are  trne,  in  the  sense  of  con* 
taining  a  description  of  realities,  a  transcript 
fh>m  actual  life;  and  as  offering  mneh  — 
very  much  —  that  is  good  and  neefnl  in  all 
ages,  among  all  classes,  and  in  very  diverai- 
fled  states  of  civilisation. 

What  books  vrere  they  whieh  leceiTed  die 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  ehnreh,  by  being 
adopted  as  parts  of  the  eanon  ?  On  many 
occasions,  our  Lord  makes  mention  of  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  books,  as  being  in  his  day 
the  generally  recognised  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  (MattT.  17.  Lnke  uiv. 
i4.  John  V.  30).  The  apostles  also  employ, 
on  many  oceaaions,  citations  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  generally  withont  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  writers,  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  writers  vrere  vrell  known  to,  and  re- 
ceived as  of  authority,  by  those  whom  they 
addressed.  A  catalogue  of  these  Setiptuies 
is  not  given  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
passage  iu  Luke  (xxir.  44)  snppliefl  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  firom  the  lips  of  Jesns 
himself,  the  division  and  generally  die  books 
which  were  in  his  time  recognised.  In  this 
passage  our  Lord  mentions  the  emlre  col- 
lection of  the  sacred  books,  under  the  pre- 
valent divisions  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms.  The  same  deseription  is 
niiido  use  of  by  Josephus,  in  speaking  of 
ilie  sacred  books  of  his  natitni.  Josephus 
supplies  a  catalogue,  which,  howcTcr,  is  not 
en li rely  free  from  difficulty.     His  statement 
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iiy  Ibal  ih«  SBered  books  of  the  Jews  wero  in 
ouBBbCT'  twenty-two,  of  which  five  beloDg  to 
MoiM^  that  contain  his  laws,  and  tho  tra- 
ilitMms  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his 
death.    The  prophets  who  were  after  Moses 
wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their  times,  in 
thlrteeu  books.    The  remaining  four  books 
fontain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for 
rhe  eondnet  of  human  life'  (Against  Apion, 
i.  B).  We  subjoin  what  Josephus  says  of  the 
Tiew  entertained  of  these  writings :  — '  How 
flnly  we  bsTS  gifen  credit  to  these  books 
of  €Vf  own  nation,  is  erident  by  what  we 
do ;  for,  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already 
passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either 
to  add  any  thfaig  to  them,  to  take  any  thing 
inta  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them; 
bnt  it  is  beeome  natural  to  all  Jews,  imme- 
diately from  their  birth,  to  esteem  those 
books  to  contain  dirine  doctrines,  and  to  per- 
sist in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly 
to  die  for  thtm.'    This  important  passage 
teaches  us,  that  the  first  dirision  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  the  Law,  contained  the  flTe 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch.    If  we 
put  together  the  books  which  the  Jewish 
Idslorisn  eites  in  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
under  a  nviety  of  honourable  designations, 
-^  as  '  saeied  writings,'  '  the  writings  that 
aiw  laid  np  in  the  temple,'  *  the  books  of 
prophecy,'  'books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
*  aneient  books,' '  books  of  the  Hebrews,*  — 
we  find  the  second  dirision  to  consist  of 
Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  ttie  two  books  of 
Samuel,  the  bodis  of  the  Kings,  those  of  the 
Chronicles,  Em  and  Nehemiab,  Esther, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eaeklel,  Banie),  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets —  in  all  twdre.    The  Psalms 
made  the  third  dirislon.    To  eomplete  the 
number  twenty-two,  we  want  one  in  the  se- 
cond, and  three  In  the  third,  division;  whidi 
we  must  not  attempt  to  supply  arbitrarily, 
bnt  seek  for  in  other  writers. 

Let  us  consult  the  Alexandrine  Jew  Philo, 
wlio  was  contemporaneous  with  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  not  inserted  a  list  of  the  Hebrew 
books  In  his  writings,  —  satisfying  himself 
with  making  quotations  flrom  them,  accord- 
ing as  suits  the  purpose  he  has  in  each  case 
before  him,  pertHwith,  partly  without,  men- 
tioning the  book  whence  they  are  taken. 
With  mention  of  either  the  book  or  the 
author,  he  cites  passages  out  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  books  of  Sa- 
muel, <h0  Kings,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  tlie  Psalms, 
and  the  Frcnrerbs.  Ullthout  mentioning  the 
books,  he  q^iotes  Judges  and  Job.  We  thus 
g^  two  books,  with  idiieh  to  fill  Tscancies 
in  the  catalogue  made  up  from  Josephus ; 
namely,  Ae  book  of  Job  JBor  the  seecmd,  sad 
the  Proreiba  ftw  the  thirds  diTision.  There 
now  hSk  us  only  two,  in  order  to  make  up 
tlw  two  and  twenty. 

Tlie  misslttg  two  we  find  in  the  catalogue 
lAldi  Ml  qpdtogist  of  (he  Chxistian  doctrine 


in  the  second  century,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
drew  np  for  the  nse  of  his  brother,  snd 
which  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius 
has  preserved.  Melito's  catalogue,  which 
was  tho  result  of  careful  inquiry,  conducted 
in  Palestine,  contains  as  follows:  —  'Of 
Moses  fivs  books,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
riticufl,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  Joshua, 
Judges,  Bnth,  of  Kings  four,  of  Chronicles 
two;  Uic  Psalms  of  David;  of  Solomon, 
Proverbs  or  Wisdom,  Ecclesiostes,  Song  of 
Songs,  Job;  of  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  in  one  book;  Daniel,  Kaekid, 
Ears.'  According  to  this  list,  it  is  Eecle- 
siastes  and  the  Canticles,  whieh,  together 
with  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs,  form  tho 
third  division  of  Josephus. 

A  very  exact  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  canon,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Melito,  we  owe  to  the  unwearied  diligence 
of  Origcn ;  fh>m  which  that  of  Jerome  does 
not  dilTer,  excepting,  however,  Jeremiah, 
which  Origeu  received.  The  Talmud  also 
supplies  us  with  a  list  of  the  books  of  the 
Jews,  that  generally  accords  with  those 
already  mentioned,  not  only  in  the  three 
leading  divisions,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
individual  books  composing  them. 

The  contact  into  which  Judaism  came 
witli  nations  speaking  the  Greek  tongue, 
especially  the  wants  of  the  Jews  who  were 
settled  in  Egypt,  gave  birth  to  the  first 
translation  that  was  made  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  —  that  called  the  Septaaghit, 
from  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  persons 
slleged  to  have  been  employed  in  making  it. 
This  version  —  whieh  also  bears  the  name 
of  Alexandrine,  fhnn  Alexandria,  in  which 
place  it  is  said  to  have  been  writton — is  in 
the  Gzeek  language;  and,  being  made  at 
diiferent  times,  may  be  dated  as  having 
come  into  existence  between  the  years  A.C. 
300— IdO.  The  five  books  of  Moses  appear 
to  have  been  first  translated,  for  the  use  of 
Jews  dwelling  in  Egypt,  who  had  sllowed 
their  native  tongue  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  which  ihey  naturaUy  wished  to 
possess  their  national  Scriptures,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  read  and  understood  in 
the  temple  that  tliey  had  there  erected.  This 
translation  may  have  been  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrim,  which 
consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  mem- 
bers ;  whence  the  story  that  it  was  the  work 
of  that  number  of  persons.  It  was  received 
into  the  Boyal  Library,  in  which  Demetrius 
Plkslereus  collected  the  laws  of  all  nations ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  finished  at  the 
time  when  Ptdemy  Philaddphus  reigned 
coi^ointly  with  his  fkther,  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
or  about  385  befoie  the  birth  of  Christ  Bf 
degrees  other  books  were  tawnslated  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  as  appears  fipom  dKcfsMM 
of  style,  and  manner  ,of  rendering  fte  ori 
ginal 
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;"''  The  Septaagint  tranBladon  contains  the 
books  already  enumerated,  and  besides, 
some  writings  which  exist  only  in  Greek, 
and  arc  therefore  termed  Deatero-canonical, 
or  belonging  to  the  second  canon;  in  other 
words,  apocryphal  Of  the  historical  and 
prophetical  kind  may  be  mentioned  certain 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther;  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  book  of  Daniel;  the  book  of 
Tobit;  Judith ;  two  books  of  the  Maccabees; 
Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.  To 
the  third  division  of  Joscphus  belong  Eccle- 
siasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The 
degree  of  respect  which  these  books  may 
claim  as  been  a  matter  of  dispute;  the  Ci^ 
tholic  asserting,  and  the  Protestant  denying, 
that  they  should  bo  consulted  as  of  autho< 
rity  in  doctrine  and  practice:  by  the  ancient 
E^^'ptian  Jews,  they  appear  to  hare  been 
ploic'cd  in  ^e  same  rank  with  the  Scriptures 
that  existed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  know,  that  the  Septua- 
gint  version  in  general  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
quotations  made  in  the  New  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scrijjtures  are  beyond  a  question 
taken,  not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
from  this  translation  into  Greek. 

The  history  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  without  its  difficulties.  On 
the  early  period  of  it,  there  is  some  darkness, 
which  bold  ossmnptions  cannot  conceal,  not 
unauthorised  conjecture  remove.  There  is, 
indecd,for  those  who  will  look  at  facts  as  they 
arc  light  sufficient  for  rational  conviction ;  but 
there  are  no  materials  to  justify  dogmatism, 
or  sustain  positions  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  a  purblind  theology.  The  pretension  to 
assign  the  year  and  the  place  in  which  each 
writing  wns  produced,  may  in  some  cases 
be  unsatisfactory  ;  while  it  is  a  certain  and 
safe  position,  that  the  New  Testament  pre- 
sents a  trustworthy  image  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church,  and  has  preserved  a  lite- 
rature, the  bulk  of  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Jesus  himself  taught  only  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  committed  no  system  to  writing. 
He  did  not  employ  the  pen  for  the  commu- 
nication of  his  instructions.  With  a  truly 
chaTiVcteristic  reliance  on  the  vitality  and 
power  of  tnith,  he  scattered  his  words  bruad 
cast  on  tlie  soil  of  the  hiunan  soul,  and  left 
the  seed  to  the  God  of  the  spiritual  harvest 
In  order,  however,  to  employ  a  suitable 
instrumentality,  Christ  called  into  the  vine- 
yonl,  labourers,  who  were  not  indeed  £ree 
fiom  the  prcdjudices  of  the  times,  but  who, 
as  being  ]>lain,  unlettered  peasants,  were 
more  fitted  than  any  other  class  of  persons 
could  well  have  been,  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  pure  light  of  heaven  which 
ho  shed  upon  their  minds.  They,  too,  f^r 
the  general  manner  of  their  ago,  and  imi- 
tating the  example  of  their  Mu^eter,  at  first 


taught  the  gospel  ezdoBiTely  by  watd  ttid 
deed.  Instead  of  committing  their  teach- 
ings to  the  dull  and  imquickcning  custody 
of  parchment,  they  went  forth  to  proclaim 
with  glowing  lips  the  truths,  charitiefl,  and 
sympathies,  of  which  Jesns  and  Providence 
had  made  them  glad  heralds  and  living 
witnesses.  And  so,  by  the  fooliahness  3 
preaching,  the  foundations  of  the  chnrdi 
were  hu£  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
apostles  were  speakers;  and,  as  spe^ers, 
they  were  also  men  of  action,  not  of  litera- 
ture.  They  preached,  rather  than  wrote  ; 
they  acted,  instead  of  specnlating.  Their 
hearts  were  too  full  for  the  alow  prooeas  of 
composition.  The  burden  they  bote  was 
too  urgent  to  admit  of  being  delayed  by  the 
tedious  preliminaries  of  writing,  and  the  mora 
lengthened  pocess  of  pnblication.  The  art 
of  printing  nas  now  made  writing  the  rea- 
diest vehicle  by  which  to  address  the  worid. 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  spoken  thought 
travelled  most  speedily,  and  acted  on  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  momentonL  The 
apostles  were  therefore  heralds,  not  anthors. 
Writing  is  a  calm  process,  an  aflerthooght, 
which  ill  acceded  with  the  intense  and 
glowing  impulses  of  the  first '  ambassadors 
for  Christ,'  who  had  to  proclaim  mercy,  and 
beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  It 
was,  moreover,  spirit  and  lifo  which  they 
hod  to  difiuse.  The  essence  of  Chzistianiqr 
consists  in  living  holiness,  and  ardent,  prac- 
tical, all-cmbracmg  love.  These,  as  being 
spiritual  qualities,  cannot  be  taught :  Ibey 
are  communicated  ;  or  rather  they  are  awa- 
kened, nurtured,  and  strengthened,  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  by  the  glowing  charities  of 
the  living  teacher's  souL  Hence  preaching 
is  an  essonHal  in  Christianity,  literature 
may  aid,  but  cannot  supersede,  preaching. 
Literature,  even  *in  its  best  estate,'  can 
never  rise  to  more  than  a  secondary  rank  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  It  is  the  mel- 
lowed voice,  the  quivering  lip,  the  burning 
word,  the  speaking  eye,  the  whole  man, 
feeling,  thinking,  sp^ddng,  and  acting, — 
the  entire  soul,  instinct  with  reverence  apd 
love,  and  poured  forth  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  awakening  kindred  sentiments  in  the 
soul  of  others, — this  is  the  ^rcat,  specific, 
essential,  and  indispensable  instrument  of 
Christ  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  time  soon  arrived  within  the  li^ 
time  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  far 
the  creation  of  a  literature,  whose  orign  was 
80  natural  as  to  recommend  its  genuineness, 
and  enforce  its  credibility.  The  earliest 
ehiux^es  were,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  two 
classes  of  persons; — converts  fix>m  Judaism, 
who,  though  they  had  become  Christians,  re- 
tained some  relics  of  national  prejudices  tad 
feelings  ;— converts  from  Heathenism,  who 
hod  not  been  able  to  throw  ofiT  entirely  their 
educational  prepossessians,  and  enter  at  one 
into  the  wide  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  gospo 
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I.aboar  is  tn  apostle  might  in  the  founding 
€f  a  particular  church,  he  could  not  on  one, 
or  e?en  on  leTcral  occasions,  root  up  all 
the  tares  and  bring  forth  a  harrest  of  pure 
Christian  grain.  Difficulties,  too,  would 
naturally  spring  up  in  the  case  of  recent 
conTerts  the  more  readily,  the  more  earnest 
was  their  desire  to  know  and  possess  the 
whole  mind  of  Christ  Necessity,  therefore, 
as  well  as  lore,  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  bond  once  formed  between  an  apostle 
and  a  Christian  community.  When  the 
harald  of  peace  had  left  its  members,  in  order 
to  seek  other  spheres  of  nseftilness  in  the 
wide  worid,  which  was  lying  in  wickedness, 
ha  woold  still  bear  them  in  his  heart,  —  still 
care  for  (heir  spiritual  welfare,  —  still  wish 
to  continue  his  instructions,  and  communi- 
cate the  spirit ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  na- 
turally tamed  and  applied  to  him  for  light, 
eoonael,  and  guidance.  Hence  moTcd  by 
hia  own  nnsolicited  good  will,  or  by  their 
written  request,  the  apostle,  when  absent  in 
die  body,  would  endeaTour  to  be  present 
in  ^irit,  by  means  of  aliring  representatiTe, 
or  of  a  letter,  or  by  both.  The  apostolic 
ooiuietly  held  in  Jerusalem  to  settle  questions 
arising  out  of  the  proposed  eitension  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  had  set  an  example 
Lk  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Antiooh,  and  which  they  sent 
by  the  hands  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  others 
(Acts  XT.  32,  aeq.).  The  letters  which  this 
poatnre  of  aflkirs  called  forth  from  Paul, 
Peter,  and  John,  formed  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian literatore.  The  societies  of  which  we 
hsTO  made  mention  were  regularly  consti- 
toted^haring  at  their  head  an  overseer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
eommonity  of  which  he  was  the  representa- 
tiTe.  An  apostolic  epistle,  that  was  intended 
for  the  entire  church,  was  sent  and  conmiu- 
uicated  to  Uie  church  through  its  regularly 
appointed  head.  Thus  did  there  exist  an 
oficer,  by  whidi  the  letter  mig^t  be  formaUy 
receiTod,  diligently  scrutinizedi  and  carefdlly 
preserred.  To  the  officers,  end  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  was  tlie  apostle 
known ;  his  general  sentiments,  the  specific 
east  of  his  opinions,  his  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, and  forms  of  language ;  his  actual  po- 
sition in  eaeh  ease,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  church  whom  he 
addressed.  These  facto  were  so  many  gua- 
rantees against  deception.  A  church  to 
whom  a  letter  was  addressed,  would  have  no 
dlAenlty  in  knowing  whether  it  proceeded 
fh>m  ito  alleged  author.  How  could  the  two 
Episdes  to  the  Corinthians  hare  been  palmed 
off  on  that  chnreh,  had  they  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mind  of  Paul  ?  In  the  rapid 
and  constant  intereouvse,  both  of  ideas  and 
of  persons,  to  which  the  missionary  eiforU  of 
the  first  prsaehers  of  Christianity  gate  occa- 
sion, fabrieation  and  imposture  —  ctcu  had 
diere  bam,  is  thcrs  was  not,  a  motive  for 


arts  so  base — were  very  difficult,  if  not  abso  • 
lately  impossible.  A  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  Paul  would  be  known  as 
his  before  it  was  acknowledged ;  for  it  was  not 
a  loose  herd,  but  an  organised  body  of  men 
that  regularly  and  constantly  met  together 
for  mutual  edification,  who  were  judges  in 
the  cose.  Ou  satisfactory  grounds,  there- 
fore, was  such  a  letter,  iu  a  given  case,  re- 
ceived,—  but  for  what?  —  as  apostolic  in 
origin,  and  therefore  authoritative  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  An  authoritative  docu- 
ment would,  however,  be  preserved  for  the 
very  same  reasons  that  had  led  to  its  recep- 
tion ;  would  be  carefully  preserved,  and  oc- 
casionally if  not  frequently  consulted.  In 
imitation  of  what  was  customary  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  sacred  place  would  be 
found  wherein  it  would  be  deposited.  Self- 
interest  and  affection,  as  well  as  usage,  led 
the  members  of  the  church  to  lay  up  the 
document  among  its  archives,  and,  even  pro- 
bably at  an  early  period,  to  cause  copies  of 
it  to  be  made,  for  the  use  either  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  other  Christian  societies.  And 
when  several  letters  had  thus  come  into 
existence,  an  interchange  of  their  literary 
treasures  took  place  among  neighbouring 
churches,  by  which  the  usefulness  of  these 
writings  could  be  multiplied,  and  their 
genuineness  be  more  thoroughly  and  cer- 
tainly ascertained.  The  letters  thus  origi- 
nated, acknowledged,  and  preserved,  naturally 
passed  from  father  to  son,  from  generation 
to  generation,  —  laid  up  in  the  safe  custody 
and  wardship  of  an  organised  but  popular 
body.  In  process  of  time,  each  separate 
community  came  to  hold  several  of  these 
letters,  and  may  naturally  have  desired  to 
possess  all  that  proceeded  from  an  aposlle, 
or  fh)m  the  apostles.  Thus  arose  a  collec- 
tion of  epistles,  which  at  first  varied  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  position  and  opportu- 
nities of  each  particular  church,  but  which 
would  obviously,  in  process  of  time,  com  < 
prise,  in  most  cases,  all  the  documents  re- 
ceived as  genuine  in  tlic  general  church  of 
Chnst 

The  process  whicn  we  have  sketched  will 
be  recognised  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
likely  one.  It  will  also  appear  to  afford  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents.  False  letters  could  scarcely 
have  been  acknowledged,  had  such  at  the 
first  come  into  existence.  Still  less  could 
false  letters  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Willingly  and  knowingly,  men  do  not  pre- 
serve the  spurious;  and  die  earliest  commu- 
nities had  every  opportunity  for  trying  these 
letters,  as  well  as  for  trying  the  spirits  that 
were  abroad  in  the  world.  Faith  is  the  great 
conservative  influence  in  literature,  as  in 
social  life.  Paul's  epistles  were  believed  to 
be  Paul's,  else  they  would  not  have  been  so 
carefully  preserved,  as  their  perpetuation 
and  transmisaion  to  the  ^T«aan\  ^a^  'mk^v^X 
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aud,  as  tliose  who  begun  tlie  process  of 
tnuBmission  were  in  Uie  most  fsTourable 
cireumstances  for  proving  and  knowing  the 
grounds  of  their  belief,  their  conyiction  may 
well  be  a  source  of  assurance  to  us,  that  the 
letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  Paul's 
were  really  written  by  that  apostle. 

If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  apostolic  letter 
addressed  to  tlie  church  at  Antioch  as  the 
commencement  of  the  epistolary  literature, 
we  may  consider  tliat,  from  and  after  tlie  date 
of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  (about  AJ).  50 
or  02),  the  collection  of  letters  which  we  now 
find  in  the  New  Testament  began  to  come  in- 
to existence.  Thus  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  canon  made, —  and  made  under 
circumstances  which  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  far  more  than 
any  formsl  decision,  or  specific  individual 
act,  on  the  part  of  sucli  sacerdotal  assemblies 
as  the  third  and  following  centuries  bring 
under  our  notice. 

But  the  publication  of  the  gospel  neces- 
sarily took  an  argumentative  form.  The 
evangelist  had  facts  to  establish,  and  a  proof 
to  sustain.  lie  went  forth  to  lay  Uic  foun- 
dation of  the  cliurch  of  Christ  in  certain 
•Htabliuhed  truths  of  fact  and  doctrine, 
which  were,  aud  still  are,  comprised  in  the 
brief  but  pregnant  proposition,  *  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'  The  proof 
of  this  position,  first  made  good  by  word  of 
mouili,  ural  teaching  proved  insufficient  to 
establish  in  the  world  at  large;  yet  the  apos- 
tolic commission  extended  to  and  comprised 
all  nations  on  the  eartli.  Kxpcrience  showed 
the  Chrisitiau  heralds,  tliat  the  sphere  of 
individual  speaking  was,  of  necessity,  too 
confined  and  limited  to  admit  of  that  full 
discharge  of  duty  whicli  their  souls  desired, 
their  Master  had  eujomed,  and  the  world 
deeply  needed.  Besides,  it  was  natural  that 
a  proof  which  had  been  repeateiUy  spoken, 
should  at  length  be  written.  If  the  speakers 
failed  to  write  the  proof,  it  would  sooner  or 
later  be  written  by  some  of  their  hearers. 
And  when  the  ardour  of  manhood  began  to 
de(rline,  and  age  and  death  to  make  manifest 
approaches,  and  when  the  first  generation  of 
iiiisttionaries  were  about  to  pass  from  their 
labour  to  their  reword  —  then  naturally  the 
l>cn  was  taken  up,  records  were  made,  me- 
moirs rame  into  exlsteufc,  aud  tho  continu- 
ance of  the  sublime  work  and  the  future  age 
were  cared  and  provided  for  by  compositions 
bearing  more  or  less  of  die  character  of  our 
(jospels,  of  which  there  were,  when  Luke 
composed  his  memoir,  already  several  ex- 
tant in  the  church  (Luke  L  1—4). 

This  proof  necessarily  took  an  hiuiorical 
cltoructcr.  It  had  to  speak  of  the  past^  tha 
remote,  the  recent  pasL  Ibi  basis  lay  in  the 
system  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang. 
'Die  {s^-'>p^'l»  ill  one  view,  was  the  ideal  of 
•iii>l>ii.^tii,  realised  in  Jesua  the  CliriaL 
Jii'ure  some  of  these  memoirs,  —  thotjc,  t!j:it 


is,  which  looked  apeoially  to  Uia  Jewish  mind, 
as  the  sphere  of  their  intended  inflaeiice,had 
as  a  main  object  to  prove,  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament records,  the  Messiahahip  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  In  another  riew,  the  gospel,  tran- 
scending the  narrow  limits  of  nationality,  was 
a  realisation  of  the  abstract  ideal  of  humsp 
kind,  in  tho  life,  deeds,  and  person  of  the 
same  prophet  The  argument  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  fact,  while  of  a  more  gene- 
ral character,  and  while  it  called  to  its  aid 
more  widely  received  principlea,  did  not  cease 
to  be  largely  of  an  historical  kind.  Aud  thus, 
whether  Jew  or  Oentile  was  contemplated  by 
the  composers  of  the  memoirs  in  question, 
the  compositions  naturally  became  historicsL 
This  they  must  have  been  from  the  first 
This  our  Gospels  are. 

The  proof  would  asiiime  an  historical 
shape,  the  rather  because  it  would  invdve  a 
detailed  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  subject  of  the  memoir, 
and  the  rock  on  which  the  church  was  beiug 
built  That  lifb  and  those  teachings  were 
best  set  forth  in  the  reproduction  of  the  vNy 
words,  and  a  description  of  the  specific  acts, 
of  Jesus  himself.  But  had  these  liTing  ele- 
ments come  down  to  the  time  when  the  proof 
began  to  be  put  in  writing  ?  We  nidiesi- 
tatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  a  life  and  such  teachings 
ahould  not  have  engraven  themsdvea,  as  with 
a  pen  of  adamant,  on  tlie  fleshly  titblets  of 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  mijesty  of  the  Lord.  The  odstence 
of  the  primitive  churches,  and  tlie  successful 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  which  are  un- 
doubted facts,  imply  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  during  at  leaat  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century,  who  were  living 
historians  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done. 
It  is  the  function  aud  the  privilege  of  great 
minds  to  impress  themselves  on  their  con- 
temporaries. Their  ideas,  their  words,  their 
deeds,  their  very  manner,  tlie  peculiarities 
of  their  diction,  their  entire  selves,  are  en- 
shrined in  the  gratefbl  and  reverential  me- 
mories of  tlieir  scholars.  Thus  did  Socrates 
leave  an  image  of  his  doctrine  on  the  minds 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Writing  nothing  by 
the  pen,  he  inscribed  in  their  souls  a  por- 
traiture of  himself,  which  these  great  men, 
his  scholars,  reproduced,  each  in  hia  own 
way,  for  the  enlightenment  and  edification 
of  the  world.  There  thna  aroae  an  oral  gos- 
pel in  the  primitive  church.  What  Jesus 
spoke  and  did  was  received  into  the  depths 
of  the  heart  by  those  who  attended  en  his 
steps,  and  by  them  was  religiously  preserved 
true  even  to  the  very  letter;  and  comauinl- 
cated  by  word  of  mouth  from  parent  to  child, 
froui  friend  to  friend,  fipom  teacher  to  pupiL 
]  t  id  almost  equally  certain  that  memorsiula 
\vi:ro,  from  the  fir<tt,  n.nde  of  the  striking 
auil  impressive  ler^rious  which  f«.ll  frtiia  tlie 
jri ;it  Ituther's  lii'5.   liven  before  the  twelve 
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or  the  MreDty  h^d  receired  aeoireet  conoep* 
tioQ  of  what  Jesus  was,  he  must  hare  ap- 
poared  to  them  as  one  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
ami  his  aims  and  purposes  must  have  borne 
m  their  appiehendons  a  character  such  as 
to  excite  tho  Ihreliest  attention,  and  to  call 
forth  the  moot  profound  regard.  How  na- 
toial  eren  for  Jewish  peasants  to  note  down 
at  Itast  ocoaBionaUy,  the  wondrous  things 
that  the  Master  uttered  I  The  yery  strange- 
DMS  and  mystery  which  were  imparted  to 
his  teachings  by  the  uneomprehended  spiri- 
tuality of  his  dootrines  would  teem  to  sug- 
gest, if  not  require,  the  office  of  the  pen,  as 
aflbrding  the  means  of  studying  these  words 
in  priTate,  and  learning  their  import,  if  pos- 
sible, by  meditation  and  conferenoe,  when  the 
day's  Journey  was  oyer,  or  when  a  circle  of 
friends  might  be  formed  in  the  retirement 
of  home. 

Both  by  oral  transmission  and  written 
memoranda,  an  ample  supply  of  materials 
was  formed,  which  would  serre  as  trust- 
worthy souroes  of  information  to  those  who 
undertook  to  draw  up  either  memoirs  of  Jesus, 
or  to  work  these  memoirs  into  historical 
ptoolb  of  the  dlTinity  of  his  mission.  And 
as  these  memoin  succeeded  to  these  written 
notices,  and  these  written  notices  were  found 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  oral  Gospel,  would 
the  more  mdfanental  elements  retire  into  the 
disUuioe»  and  in  process  of  time  pass  away, 
until  at  length  several  Oospels,  which  em- 
braeed  in  a  systematic  form  all  that  was 
tfot  md  needftd,  came  to  be  generally  re- 
eeived,  and  were  recognised  as  not  only 
proofii  of  the  Hessiahship  of  Jesus,  but  also 
as  trustworthy  histories  df  the  rise  snd  pro- 
gress of  the  new  religion  in  the  days,  and  in 
the  person,  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
We  shaD,  however,  misapprehend  foots,  mis- 
conceive the  nature  of  these  Gospels,  and  so 
create  difficulties  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  led 
to  hold  that  the  historical  is  their  essential  ele- 
ment. The  period  at  which  our  Gospels  were 
probably  produced  was  far  too  near  the  days  of 
our  Lord  for  the  existence  of  history,  strictly 
so  called ;  and  there  were  at  work,  in  the 
primitive  church,  influences  which  would 
necessarily  postpone  the  day  when  history, 
as  such,  would  or  eould  be  undertaken.  The 
Gospels  are  not  histories,  but  arg^iments.  As 
arguments,  they  would  be  requized,  and  would 
come  into  existence,  before  at  least  the 
younger  men  of  the  generation  who  had 
seen  and  heard  Christ  had  quitted  the  world. 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  without  a 
speeiflo  aim.  They  were  not  intended  for 
the  church  at  large.  Each  was  designed  to 
answer  a  certain  well-defined  purpose,  which 
arose  before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
specific  character  of  each  of  these  four  com- 
positions suffices  to  prove,  that  the  object  of 
their  authors  was,  in  each  case,  more  or  le^s 
pceuliar.    We  thus  account  for  the  cxi-lenrQ 


of  several  Gospels.    Originally  each  Ge^ 
had  its  own  district  or  province.    If  Matthew 
was  designed  for  the  Palestinian,  John  had 
in  view  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Asiatie, 
churches.    Thus  each  portion  of  the  great 
Christian  community  had  its  own  Gospel. 
Time  and  intercourse  caused  one  part  of  the 
church  to  communicate  its  Gospel  to  another. 
Copies  were  made  and  interchanged,  till  at 
length  a  church,  which  was  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  obtaining  these  precious  docu- 
ments, found  itself  in  possession  of  several^ 
and,  before  many  more  years  had  passed,  of 
all  the  books  constituting  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  writingp 
would  not  be  diligently  and  eagedy  sou^t 
after ;  and  the  same  desire  which  caused  them 
to  be  in  request,  would  suggest  every  precau- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  the  gennineneat 
of  those  which  were  received.    The  early 
churches,  in  the  earnest  simplicity  of  a  tntk 
religious  life,  the  interests  of  which  were 
dearer  to  them  than  all  earthly  weal,  could 
have  had  no  reason  for  acquiescing  in  fabri- 
cations or  imposture,  but  must  have  been 
impelled  by  a  regard  to  their  own  edification 
and  final  peace,  by  a  regard  to  the  realisation 
of  those  hopes,  uie  entertainment  of  which 
had  brought  them  into  a  position  of  the  se- 
verest self-renunciation  and  the    bitterest 
worldly  hostility,  to  scrutinise  narrowly  Uie 
claims  of  any  writing  purporting  to  be  of 
authority  in  the  church,  and  to  recognise 
only  such  aa  bore  indubitable  marks  of  truth. 
Besides,  though  at  an  early  period  fabricated 
writings  were  in  existence,  this  early,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  the 
first  period.    Christianity,  in  its  origin,  was 
a  great  fact  and  a  sublime  truth.    As  such 
was  it  proclaimed,  —  as  such  was  it  received. 
The  offspring  of  truth  is  truUi.    Falsehood 
must  have  been  of  a  later  growth.    A  writing 
is  the  utterance  of  mind.    The  utterance  of 
a  genuine  state  of  mind  can  be  no  other 
than  genuine.  Manyyears  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  elemento  existed  whence  fabrica- 
tions could  arise.   Reality  and  unreality  differ 
in  their  very  essence,  —  they  differ  also  in 
their  source  and  in  their  effects;  and  the 
first  fresh  warm  gush  of  truthfiil  feeling 
must  have  ebbed  and  grown  cool,  and  lower 
and  baser  elements  must  have  fastened  them- 
selves on  the  outward  form  of  the  church, 
ere  imiution  and  falsehood  could  have  com- 
menced.   The  parasitic  plant  does  not  fix 
itself  on  the  tree,  till  the  tree  has  arisen  above 
the  soil,  and  put  forth  branches  and  leaves 
of  its  own. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  primitive 
Christians  with  the  Jewish  church  would 
give  the  additional  force  of  custom  and  usage 
to  those  natural  influences  which  prompted 
tbem  to  consign  their  doctrines  to  writing, 
and  to  collect  into  one  body  the  several 
Scriptures  which  were  thus  called  forth.  A 
fauon  already  eiiiftled  in  \\m  c\ix«0[i,  "v*.^ 
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vhioh  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  were  fami- 
liir»  and  to  the  contents  of  which  they  were 
wont  to  make  a  constant  appeal  in  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  books  which 
formed  this  canon  were  read  aloud  under 
suitable  arrangements  in  the  synagogue, —  a 
practice  which  would  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
eonrse,  into  the  new  church,  and  so  afford 
not  only  an  impulse  to  the  collecting  of 
authoritatiTe  writings,  but  a  pretty  sure  means 
of  preTenting  the  intrusion  of  any  whose 
#lmima  were  unfotmded  or  dubious.  The 
tattntially  popular  character  of  the  earliest 
Christian  ^urch-constitution  was  a  guaran- 
tee against  literary  or  doctrinal  corruption. 
The  question  could  not  fail  to  arise, — What 
book  or  books  shall  bo  read  in  the  regular 
ehuroh  meetings  ?  The  records  of  the  New 
Testament  show,  that  it  was  not  an  acquies- 
cent or  implicitly  deferential  spirit  by  which 
the  members  of  these  communities  were  ao- 
toated.  Christianity  grew  in  freedom  by  the 
force  of  inquiry,  and  by  tlie  natiTe  vigour  of 
truth.  Hence  an  actire,  healthfid  tune  of  mind 
predommated.  The  free  inquiry  and  con- 
stant discussion  which  were  cherished  and 
employed  against  Heathenism,  could  not 
vanish  when  the  special  interests  of  the  gos- 
pel itself  were  under  consideration;  and  a 
mind  which  had  grown  used  to  assail  and 
eiplode  Heathen  corruptions  was  little  likely 
to  be  tender  or  patient  towards  error  or  false- 
hood in  its  own  native  church. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  reception  of 
these  new  Christian  Scriptures  must  have 
been  tardy.  Persons  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  homage  to  books  which 
ran  back  many  hundred  years  to  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  could  not  easily  re- 
eeiTC  new  writings  which  went  to  modify,  if 
not  to  annihilate,  the  authority  of  these  vene- 
rable documents.  The  conservative  feelings 
of  our  nature  would  occasion  hesitation  and 
delay,  if  not  excite  doubts,  and  that  the 
rather  because  the  spirit  of  party  had  from 
the  first  been  aroused  in  the  church :  some 
saying,  < I  am  of  Paul;'  and  others, '  I  am  of 
Apollos.'  The  consequent  debate  and  con- 
tention would  keep  inquiry  alive,  and  pre- 
vent imposition.  And  if  there  were  among 
the  Jewish  converts  any  who  had  broken  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  if 
converts  from  Heuthenism  had  been  taught 
by  its  oorruptions  to  give  up  their  faith  in 
books,  the  state  of  mind  which  these  re- 
nunciations imply,  and  which  we  know  was 
widely  prevalent,  would  render  its  possessor 
greatly  indisposed  to  come  again  under  the 
yoke  of  an  ill-authenticated  verbal  authority. 

There  were,  however,  writings  whose  aim 
was  of  a  general  nature.  The  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  which  bear 
the  name  of  general  or  catholic,  are  addressed 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  This  des- 
tination roust  have  occasioned  the  multipli- 
cMtioa  of  copies,  as  well  as  the  dissemination 


of  Christian  Scriptures.  The  eonstant  tra- 
velling of  the  first  preachers  would  faeiliute 
the  transmission  and  interchange  of  Letters 
and  Gospels,  as  well  as  afford  sure  means 
of  securing  the  churches  from  firaud.  Even 
if  the  transcription  and  interchange  of  copies, 
and  80  the  formation  of  a  canon,  had  not  na- 
turally arisen,  these  encyclical  Letters  most 
have  given  occasion  to  the  multiplication  and 
collection  of  Christian  Scriptures.  And  in 
whatever  church  a  smgle  genuine  Epistle  or 
Gospel  was  found,  in  that  community,  how 
remote  soever  it  might  be  from  other  socie- 
ties, there  existed  a  test  by  which  to  dis- 
eriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  Every  fresh  writing  received  kUo 
the  church  collection  became  an  additional 
criterion ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  sure 
means  existed  in  hundreds  of  separate  in- 
dependent yet  connected  communities,  for 
ascertaining  what  writings  were,  and  what 
were  not,  of  authority  in  Uiings  pertaining  to 
Christ 

The  process,  however,  by  which  a  collec- 
tion of  books  came  into  existence,  was  ot 
slow  operation.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
trace  that  any  apostle  or  other  authority  took 
up  the  task.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  in 
accordance  with  that  spontaneous  growth  of 
Christian  writings,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  affords  the  best  warrant  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  predominance,  too,  of  oral 
instmction  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
postponed  both  the  formation  and  the  col- 
lection of  written  documents.  There  was 
less  need  for  books  of  any  kind  while  the 
apostles  'or  their  successors  lived ;  and  the 
example  of  Jesus  himself  in  teaching  by 
word  of  month,  long  remained  in  force.  And 
when  writings  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, doctrinal  tradition  was  the  criterion  by 
which  they  were  tried;  whereas,  at  a  later 
period,  books  were  used  to  prove  the  doctrine. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence 
of  any  recognised  collection  of  Christian 
writings  within  the  first  century  was  impos« 
sible ;  and  did  we  find  such  a  collection  to 
have  been  current,  we  should  have  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  fact  The  absence  of  a 
very  early  canon  corresponds  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  and  is  what  we  should 
antecedently  expect 

By  degrees,  however,  curcumstances  arose 
which  called  for  a  recognised  collection. 
False  Gnostic  opinions  assailed  the  church 
from  within  and  without  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings began  to  appear.  The  question  was 
forced  on  the  church — YThat  is  genuine, 
what  is  true  ?  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
a  test  Tradition  easily  undergoes  corrup- 
tion. One  tradition  may  be  arrayed  against 
another.  A  written  word  remains  unchanged, 
and  offers  a  distinct  and  clear  criterion.  Still 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  the  virid- 
ness  of  the  primitive  age  grew  dim  in  the 
distance  of  more  than  one  generation,  that 
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Sei^tiirM  were  tested,  acknowledged,  and 
put  together  as  an  authoritative  guide.  The 
qtread  of  the  gospel  abroad  in  the  world 
was  the  first  great  duty  which  occupied  all 
minds,  and  interested  all  hearts.  The  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  church,  though  not 
neglected  from  its  earliest  days,  received  full 
attention,  only  when  the  flow  of  missionary 
effort  beginning  to  subside,  left  time  and 
energy  for  questions  regarding  the  literature 
to  which  ihe  great  movement  had  given  birth. 
After  a  severe  and  long  conflict  with  the 
world  for  victory,  there  came  a  pause,  when 
the  church  calxnly  reviewed  what  had  been 
achieved,  and  surveyed  and  tried  its  arms 
and  resources  for  new  conquests.  Then  in 
fall  strength  arose  the  conviction,  that  the 
silent  ministry  of  recognised  books  was  re- 
quired as  an  auxiliary  to  the  diligent  and 
faithful  preaching  of  the  word. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
therefore,  we  should  expect  to  offer  traces  of 
a  collection  of  Christian  writings.  Accord- 
ingly, we  meet  with  one  whose  existence  bears 
date,  eir,  AJ).  140.  The  first  canon  is  that 
of  one  who  has  been  termed  a  heretic.  Mar- 
don,  a  Gnostic  teacher  of  Sinope  and  Pontus, 
fbnnder  of  the  sect  of  Maroionites,  was  in 
possession  of  a  collection  which  he  brought 
to  Borne,  and  which  consisted  of  one  Gospel 
Mid  ten  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Gospel  he  is 
■aid  to  have  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Christ 
himself^  Paul  supplying  the  events  connected 
witih  his  death.  It  appears,  in  reality,  to 
have  borne  a  resemblance  to  the  Gospel  of 
ICark.  His  ten  Epistles  were  to  the  Gsla- 
tians,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Romans, 
two  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Laodiceans, 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Philip- 
pioni. 

This  canon  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
In  itself,  as  in  showing  us  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
towards  the  collecting  of  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  in  active  operation  at  an  early 
period.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose, 
that  Harcion  held  his  for  a  complete  collec- 
tion. And  even  if  he  was  of  that  opinion, 
it  does  not  ensue  that  there  were  not  other 
booka  bearing  the  stamp  of  apostolic  au- 
thority, whi^  was  considered  the  proper 
sign  of  admissibility  to  the  canon,  —  a  sign 
tlM  validity  of  which  is  indisputable.  At 
any  rate,  a  collection  of  sacred  Christian 
tKMrics  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
which  did  not  materislly  differ  from  writings 
found  in  our  present  canon.  The  existence 
of  this  collection,  however,  and  tlie  fact  that 
other  ao-called  heretics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury employed  apostolic  writings  for  their 
own  apecial  purpose,  prove  tliat  already  a 
considerable  body  of  Christian  literature  was 
extant,  to  which  the  appeal  in  matters  of 
doctrine  waa  admitted  to  lie ;  while  the  et&te 
of  thhugs  which  is  thus  brought  uuder  our 


eye  midges  it  certain,  that  as  yet  no  chorcli 
authority  had  undertaken  to  make  and  settle 
a  canon.  But,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  a  sort  of  tacitly  recognised 
canon  had  grown  up,  which  seems  to  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  excess  rather  than  of  de- 
fect, and  which  needed  a  bold  and  firm  prun- 
ing-hand;  but  to  writings  connected  with 
which,  reference  and  appeal  were  more  and 
more  constantly  made,  as  the  internal  con- 
flicts of  the  church  grew  more  numerous 
and  more  severe.  An  invariable  and  nni* 
versally  received  collection  nas  not  yet 
found ;  but  certain  writings  were  generally 
prevalent  in  the  church,  —  were  read  in  the 
public  assemblies,  —  were  used  in  private, 
—  were  cite<l  in  discussion.  This  reference, 
however,  to  Christian  literature  is  found  to 
a  less  degree  than  at  first  sight  might  seem 
likely,  because  the  early  church-writers  were 
wont  to  make  their  appeal  more  to  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which,  as  an  ancient,  recog- 
nised, and  inspired  volume,  they  found  more 
authority,  and  gained  for  their  sentiments 
more  weight,  than  could  accrue  from  recent 
uncollected  and  partly  unacknowledged  writ- 
ings. 

Of  those  whose  testimony  to  the  eariy 
existence  of  a  body  of  Christian  literature  is 
important,  Justin  Martyr  (bom  89,  died  dr. 
105,  A.D.)  stands  at  the  head.  In  his  yet 
extant  writings,  Justin,  who  came  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  cites  largely  from  the  evangelical 
history  no  less  the  words  than  the  deeds  of 
our  Lord.  If  we  compare  his  citations  with 
what  we  find  in  tlie  Gospels  which  are  now 
current,  we  find,  I.  Many  correspond  even 
to  the  word ;  II.  Others  correspond  ui  the 
facts,  but  vary  in  word,  in  additions,  or  in 
omissions;  III.  Others  give  the  thought 
generally;  IV.  Others  put  together  the 
substance  of  several  passages  and  different 
speeches.  We  have  space  only  for  an  in- 
stance or  two.  Of  identical  citations  take 
the  following: — 'Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire*  (Matt.  vii.  19.  Justin,  Apol.  ii.). 
Of  those  which  have  a  general  resemblance, 
this  may  be  a  specimen :  —  *  Take  no  thought 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shaU  put  on : 
are  ye  not  better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  wild  beasts  ?  —  and  yet  God  feedeth 
them.  Do  not,  then,  take  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on ;  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  these  things :  but  seek  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
also  is  the  mind  of  man*  (Just.  Apol.  ii.). 
There  is  no  mistaking  this.  It  is  obviouaq^ 
a  part  of  our  present  New  Testament ;  and, 
when  tliis  last  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
least  exact  of  the  correspondencies,  the 
reader  will  entertain  on  assured  conviction, 
chat  a  Christian  literature  ^aa  Vki  «aa.\waft^ 
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Wfon  Justin's  day,  since  auihority  is  of 
■low  growth,   and  Jostin,  in   Uie    middle 
of  the  second  century,  cites  these  passages 
as  affording  moral  guidance.    As  sonrees  of 
ths  speeches  and  facts  which  he  hrings  for- 
ward, Justin  mentions  writings  which  the 
apostles   and  their  associates  left-  hchind 
^i«m,  —  designating    them    hy    the    title, 
'  The  Memoirs  which  are  termed  Gospels 
(Apol.  ii.).    These  memoirs,  he  ssys,  were 
written  *  hy  the  apostles,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed them.'     Sometimes  he  speaks  of  one 
Gospel;    hut  generally  he  uses  the  term, 
*  the  Gospel,'  so  as  to  indicate  tlie  collection 
of  the  evangelists.   Were  these  onr  Gospels  ? 
Passages  may  he   found   in   his   writings, 
which  differ  from  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  mo<leni  Testa- 
ment; hut,  as  Justin  obviounly  quoted  Tery 
often  by  memory,  such  deviations  make  no- 
tiiiug  against  his  having  the  same  Gospels 
as  we.     The  names  that  he  gives  to  his 
authorities   are  an  appropriate  description 
of  our  Gospels.    He  ezpresiily  names  these 
authorities, '  Gospels :  *  he  names  them  also 
'Memorabilia,'  or  'Memoirs;'   in  allusion 
probably  to  the  title  tliat  Xcnophou  gave  to 
hia  interesting  account  of  Socrates,  which, 
like  the  Gospels,  Is  rather  an  argument  than 
a  history;   and,  as  an  argument,  contains 
the  memorable  sayings  and   deeds   of  the 
Athenian  philoso[)her,  by  which  was  proved 
the   ii^ustice    of  the   accusations  levelled 
■gainst  him.     Such  a  name,  with  such  an 
import,  is  probably  the  best  tliat  has  been 
given  to  the  Gospels,  and  so  confirms  the 
belief    that    we    still    have    in    substance 
the  same  evangelists  as  those  which  were 
in  Justin's  hands.     And  we  i\\u\,  by  compa- 
rison, that  he  quoted  all  four  of  our  Gos- 
pels,—  only  Mark  and  John  less  frequently 
than  Matthew  and  I^uke.    These  books,  too, 
It  appears  fh)m  his  testimony,  were  read  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  church.    On  the 
whole,  then,  there  can   be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  Justin's  Gospels  and  our  own 
are  the  same.    And  when  all  these  facts  are 
put  together,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  of  great 
weight  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.    Books  which  in  the 
year   {rir.)   l.'M)  were   in   general   use   in 
the  Christian  church,  as  a  credible  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  things  done  and  to  be 
believed,  must  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  period  previously,  —  must  have  had 
good  guarantees  of  their  credibility,  —  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  what  they  were 
accounted,  namely,  apostolic  writings,  and, 
aa  such,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  or 
their  scholars  to  the  great  facts  and  doc- 
trines  to   which  Jesus   Christ    had    given 
birtlL 

Justin  Martyr  presents  us  with  an  instance 
of  a  feeling  which  was  general  in  the  early 
church,  namely,  n  preference  of  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Tetftojucnt  to  the  new  Christian 


lltaratim,  when  doetrines  had  to  bt  eita- 
blished.    The  evangelists  might  give  histo- 
rical testimony ;  but  Justin  does  not  find  hi 
them  that  inspiration  which  waa  ocmaidared 
indispensable    for    authority   in    doettine. 
Such  inspiration  was   recognised   in   the 
prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  TtstamenL 
In  time,  however,  the  Apostolic  Sonptuts 
eame  to  stand  on  the  aame  line  with  the 
Prophets,  a  result  of  the  growing  attach- 
ment to  Christian  literature,  which  assumed 
a  decided  character  about  the  termination  of 
the  second  century,  and  much  conduced  to 
tlie  formation  of  die  New  Testament  canon. 
So  soon  as  the  conviction  became  general, 
that  these  writings  were  of  divine  anthority 
in  doctrine  and  duty,  a  new  and  sacred  inter 
rest  was  created  on  their  behalf,  which  would 
prompt  ceaseless    industry    in    procuring, 
great  care  in  preserving,  unwearied  diligence 
in  multiplying,  and  scrupulous  attention  in 
scrutinising  and  testing  them.     Hence  a 
canon  would  necessarily  come  into  being. 
The  operating  causes  were    general,  and 
general  also  would  the  alleged  eilects  be; 
but  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and  Western 
Africa,  first  offer  themselves  in  history  u 
possessing  a  recognised  collection  of  Chris- 
tian books.     The  canon  which  prevailed 
over  this  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  to  bo  found  in 
tlie  writings  of  the  eminent  men,  Iiwuras, 
Tertullian,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  con- 
tained the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,   thirteen   Epistles   of   Paul,    one 
Letter  of  Peter,  and  one  of  John.     How 
long  before  this  period  an   acknowledged 
canon  prevailed,  we  have  not  means  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  tlie  reference  to  these  books  u 
of  autliority  gives  reason  to  think,  that  the 
canon  was  not  then  of  recent  origin.    Cer- 
tainly, whether  the   canon  as  a  collection 
had  existed  long  before  the  termination  oi 
the  second  century,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  the  books  of  which  it  wss 
composed  had  been  for  many  years  known, 
studied,  revered,   and  cited,  in  numerous 
and  dihtant  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
This   fact  becomes  more   interesting  and 
more  important,  when  it  ia  known  that  the 
recognition  of  these  books  and  of  this  csnon 
was  owing  to  no  interposition  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  but  grew  up  spontaneously 
in  tlie  genorni  soil  of  the  Christian  church, 
—  was  not  the  result  of  an   ecclesiasticsl 
council,  but  the  fi-ee  act  of  the  Christisn 
mind,  intent  only  on  knowing,  serving,  and 
obeying  the  truth. 

The  general  collection  —  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  —  received 
the  name  of  New  Covenant  or  Testament, 
and  BO  formed  a  more  definite  whole,  bein^ 
til  us  ill  R  measure  preserved  from  improper 
additions  or  diminutions.  At  the  same  time, 
a  collection  of  manuscripts,  still  marked 
and  deiiued  by  no  imiversally  acknowledged 
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anUMXiity,  wm  liable  to  altendons.  hi  the 
natiiie  of  the  CMe,  the  altentioDS  were 
likely  to  be  ia  the  way  rather  of  addition 
than  dinfinution,  because  it  was  by  no 
means  probable,  Uiat  a  first  canon,  wherever 
began  or  made»  wonld  contain  all  the  books 
which  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  apostolie 
origin.  The  earliest  addition  to  what  we 
may  term  the  original  collection,  just  men- 
tioned, i^ipears  to  hsTc  taken  place  in 
Syria.  At  least  the  ancient  Syriac  Tension 
made  for  the  Ryrian  church,  in  the  third 
eentnry,  is  found  to  contain  the  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Letter  which  bears 
the  name  of  James.  The  respect  in  which 
this  translation  was  held  gives  to  the  writ- 
ings of  which  it  consists  a  high  degree  of 
anthority. 

At  length  the  season  of  criticism  begsn 
to  appear.  The  ground  passed  over  was  to 
be  eareftdly  surreyed.  The  tacit  determina- 
tUms  of  Uie  church  at  large  were  to  be 
■enitiniBed,  and,  if  found  good,  approved. 
Origen  (bom  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  IbO),  in 
Uit  oommeneement  of  the  third  century, 
ia  the  first  who  applied  himself  to  a  sys- 
traiatio  investigation  of  the  canon.  He 
appears  to  have  distinguished  three  classes 
of  books :  I.  The  genuine,  —  those  whose 
apostoUeal  origin  were  to  him  satisfacto- 
rily proved;  n.  Spurious, — that  is,  clearly 
not  apostolical,  yet  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
eomited  worthless;  lU.  A  middle  class, 
eonsisting  of  writings  which  either  were  not 
generally  received,  or  respecting  which  his 
own  mind  eame  to  no  fluid  decision. 

As  Origen's  is  the  first  unquestioned  list  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  trans- 
late his  words  literally  as  they  are  given  by  the 
eedesiastical  historian  Eusebius  (vi.  2.')) : — 
*  In  the  first  book  of  his  Exposition  of  the 
Oospel  according  to  Matthew,  he  (Origen) 
bears  witness  that  he  knew  only  four  Gos- 
pels, thus  keeping  to  the  ecclesiastical  canon. 
He  speaks  in  this  manner: — As  I  have 
learned  from  tradition  respecting  the  Four 
Gospels,  which  alone  are  uncontested  in  the 
entire  church  of  Qod,  under  the  whole  heaven : 
—  First,  that  which  was  written  by  Matthew, 
Ibrmerty  a  publican,  but  afterward  an  apos- 
tle of  Jbeus  Christ,  was  put  forth  for  the 
eonverti  flrom  Judaism,  being  drawn  up  in 
Hebrew;  second,  that  according  to  Mark, 
who  made  it  as  Peter  gave  directions ;  whom, 
in  the  catholic  Epistles,  he,  on  this  account, 
acknowledged  as  his  son,  saying,  "  The  elect 
(church  ?)  in  Babylon  salutes  you,  as  does 
Mark  my  son ; "  the  third  Gospel  according 
to  Luke,  which  is  recommended  by  Paul, 
made  for  converts  fh>m  the  Gentiles ;  finally, 
that  cecording  to  John.  Also,  in  the  fifth  ot 
Ills  Expositions  on  John,  the  same  person 
(Origen)  says  these  things  respecting  the 
Letters  of  the  apostles :  —  Paul,  who  was  ren- 
dered a  meet  servant  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
not 'of  the  word,  but  the  spirit,  —  who  car- 


ried the  gospel  from  Jerusalem  tnd  the  inr- 
rounding  countries,  as  far  as  Illyrieum, — did 
not  write  to  all  the  churches  which  he  taught ; 
but  to  those  to  which  he  wrote,  he  sent  a  few 
lines :  but  Peter,  on  whom  is  built  the  church 
of  Christ,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one  recognised 
Epistle ;  it  may  be  a  second  also,  for  it  is  a 
matter  in  dispute.  What  must  we  say  re- 
specting him  who  lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus, 
namely  John ;  who  has  left  one  Gospel,  con- 
fessing that  he  could  have  made  so  many  as 
not  even  the  world  was  able  to  receive  ?  and 
he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  being  commanded 
to  pass  in  silence,  and  not  to  write,  the  voices 
of  seven  thunders.  He  also  left  an  Epistle  of 
a  few  lines ;  it  may  be  a  second  and  a  third 
Epistle ;  but  all  do  not  allow  these  (two)  to 
be  genuine,  but  both  do  not  contain  a  hun- 
dred lines.  Moreover,  respecting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  discourses  on  it,  he 
(Origen)  thus  delivers  himself:  —  The  style 
of  the  Epistle  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews  has 
not  the  peculiarities  of  the  apostle,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  was  rude  in  speech ;  but  the 
Epistle  in  its  diction  is  more  Greek,  which 
any  judge  would  allow.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  apos- 
tolic writmgs :  this  any  one  will  admit,  that 
gives  attention  to  the  apostolic  reading.  I  am 
disposed  to  assert,  that  the  thoughts  are  those 
of  the  apostle ;  but  the  phraseology  and  the 
composition  are  those  of  a  person  narrating 
the  apostolic  words,  and  ei^ounding  what 
had  been  said  by  his  teacher.  If  any  church 
has  this  Epistle  as  being  of  Paul,  let  it  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact ;  for  not  in  vain 
have  the  ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's. 
But  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  is  in  truth  known 
to  God  only:  the  history,  however,  which 
has  come  to  us,  states  that  by  some  it  ii 
ascribed  to  Clemens,  who  became  bishop  of 
the  Romans;  by  others,  to  Luke,  who  wrote 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.' 

This  passage  establishes  several  important 
facts,  and  that  with  the  more  force,  because 
it  establishes  them  indirectly:  —  I.  At- 
tention had  for  a  long  period  been  given  to 
the  question  of  what  were,  and  what  were 
not,  apostolic  writings ;  II.  There  existed  on 
the  subject  a  traditional  history,  whose  aid 
was  called  in  to  decide  disputed  points ;  III. 
Christians  did  not  receive  as  sacred,  books 
that  were  destitute  of  authority ;  IV.  A  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  books  whose 
title  was  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  thoee 
of  whose  genuineness  and  apostolicity,  doubts 
were  entertained ;  V.  A  certain  collection  or 
number  of  writings  was  commonly  received; 
and,  VI.  Tliis  collection,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  a  complete  canon,  contained  the 
Four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  Paul,  one 
of  Peter,  one  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  genera],  however,  the  existing  coUection 
undenvent,  during  the  \iaL\t<V  wsuXxxtj^ti^  tuv 
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terial  change.  Meanwhile  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Bebrewi  gradaallj  OTercame  the  difflcnlties 
which,  in  the  Eastern  charch,  had  hindered 
its  general  reception ;  and  the  contested  Epis- 
tles of  James,  Peter,  Jade,  and  John,  appear 
to  have  been  constantly  more  and  more  spread 
abroad,  although  tlie  most  distinguished  Fa* 
Aers  of  the  chorch  made  only  little  nse  of 
them.  Against  the  Apocalypse  there  prevailed 
a  very  nnfavonrable  opinion,  which  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  this  book  had  at  an 
earlier  period  obtained  great  acceptance.  In 
the  West,  however,  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  minority,  whilst  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  still  generally  disowned.  These 
diversities  are  not  witliout  importance,  as 
tliey  go  far  to  prove  that  no  blind  and  im- 
plicit faith  prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  canon. 

Till  far  down  in  tlie  fourth  century,  things 
remained  in  this  condition.  To  no  formal 
authority  could  the  church  historian  Ease- 
bins  of  CflBsarea  (died  340)  appeal,  in  order 
to  determine  what  books  bore  the  apostolic 
superscription,  tliough,  in  general,  he  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  Origen.  His  writings 
on  the  subject,  wliile  not  free  from  difficulty, 
serve  satisfactorily  to  show  tliat  the  subject 
received  careful  attention,  and  give  us  rea- 
son to  til  ink  til  at  a  spurious  book  could 
scarcely  have  been  imposed  on  the  Christian 
world.  With  some  variation  of  phraseolo^ 
in  different  parts  of  his  works,  he  divides  tlie 
Scriptares  into  these  classes  :  — I.  Generally 
received  books;  IT.  Contested  books;  III. 
Spurious  or  heretical  books. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  and  its  prominent 
representatives  came  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction,  that  tliey  could  not  too  careftilly 
distinguish  from  all  otliers  the  books  to 
which  they  ascribed  so  much  dogmatical 
value.  This  growing  conviction  occasioned 
a  new  denomination  for  the  different  kinds  of 
books,  and  so  caused  a  fresh  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  history  of  the  canon,  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  middle  of  the  fourtli  cen- 
tiU7 ;  and  brought  to  pass  a  separation  of  a 
class  of  writings  to  which  an  inferior  worth 
was  ascribed,  and  which  held  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  those  which  were  held  of  autho- 
rity in  doctrine,  and  those  which  were  express- 
ly rejected.  Tlius  the  practice  grew  general,  of 
denominating  those  books  which  were  esteem- 
ed the  purest  source  of  Christian  knowledge, 
canonical,  that  is,  generally  received,  and  af- 
fording a  doctrinal  guide,  as  being  inspired 
and  of  apostolic  origin.  But  as  the  custom  of 
reading  Scriptures  in  the  churches  was  older 
than  these  exact  distinctions  of  canonical 
and  non-canonical  books,  and  the  original 
choice  of  books  to  be  read  did  not  depend 
on  such  distinctions,  so  the  introduction  of 
them  tlireatened  to  rob  the  church  of  a  means 
of  edification  which  nse  had  rendered  satis- 
fastory.  The  traditionary  books  were  there- 
fore often  retained,  even  if  tljey  were  not 


otnonieal,  yet,  in  that  ease,  widioiit  hifiag 
anthority  in  doctrine.  Such  books  Ibnnad 
a  kind  of  lecond  canon.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  the  simple-minded  flock  took  a  king 
time  to  familiarise  themselves  with  these 
distinctions  of  scholars  and  theologisns.  A 
third  class  of  bookb  was  the  apocxyphal,  to 
which  was  denied  not  only  reverence  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  but  also  the  right  of  being  resd 
in  the  chnrch.  As  the  respect  grew  which 
was  paid  to  the  canonical  books,  so  the  mid- 
dle class  of  writings  sank,  and  at  last  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  i^KMsiyphal  in  broad 
contrast  with  the  canonical  books.  As  sn 
immediate  result  of  these  distinctions  snd 
influenees,  there  are  found  in  the  theological 
writers  of  the  Greek  chnrch,  daring  the 
second  moiety  of  the  fourth  eentnzy,  eata- 
logues  of  Seriptnres,  whieh  more  and  mom 
agree  as  to  their  contents.  The  seven  Ca- 
tholio  Epistles  (Jamei ,  Peter  i.  and  ii^  John 
L  ii.  and  iii.,  Jude)  having,  throngh  being 
publicly  read,  become  indispensaUe,  ibnnd 
at  last  universal  reception  into  the  eanon.; 
and  the  individual  voices  w^ich  were  raiaed 
against  the  so-termed  second  EpisUe  of  Peler 
were  passed  in  neglect  Firmer  and  more 
general  was  the  opposition  against  the  Reve- 
lation. The  agreement  of  so  many  justly 
esteemed  teachers  of  the  choreh,  and  the 
force  of  custom,  at  last  permanently  deeided 
the  canonicity  of  the  a  acred  books ;  and  the 
formal  confirmation  of  this  decision  by 
the  voice  of  synods  is  of  no  other  historical 
importance,  than  that  the  closing  of  the  ca- 
non in  the  Greek  church  affords  a  definite, 
and  as  such,  useful  date.  About  the  year 
800.  A.D.  the  synod  of  Laodiceea  forbade  the 
reading  of  all  non- canonical  books,  and  re- 
cited the  canonical,  passing  over  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  and  the  Apocalypse. 
In  the  same  way,  and  only  a  few  years  later, 
tlie  Latin  chnrch  arrived  at  the  final  com- 
pletion of  its  canon.  The  example  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  of  Origen,  had  for  some 
time  hindered  the  acceptance  of  the  five  con- 
tested general  Epistles  (2d  Peter,  James,  2d 
and  dd  John,  Jude)  ;  but  soon  the  opposi- 
tion showed  itself,  in  a  decided  character, 
only  against  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
the  majority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  rejected.  Two  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics  of  this  period  —  the 
learned  Jerome,  and  the  warm-hearted  Au- 
gustine —  exerted  in  the  West  great  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  canon,  thougli  not 
with  tliat  critical  skill  which  might  have 
been  desired.  This  influence  was  manifest 
in  the  synod  of  Hippo  (A.D.  393),  and  of 
Carthngc  (A.D.  307),  which  were  held  under 
the  guidance  of  Augustine.  These  councils 
forbade  the  reading  of  all  uncanonical  writ- 
inf^s,  with  the  exception  of  the  histories  cf 
tlio  martyrs,  but  cxclndiug  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha,  and  in  the  New  TcstfiiucLt 
tlie  Apocalypse,  and  all  contested  cpi^llc:]. 
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This  etii<m  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  I. 
(AJ).  400).  At  last  appeared  a  decree  as- 
cribed to  the  Roman  bishop,  Oelasius  I. 
(A.D.  494),  which  supplied  a  full  catalogue 
of  all  apocryphal  Scriptures,  thus  putting  a 
teraiination  to  changes  in  the  canon.  Among 
the  eanonical  Scriptures,  this  decree  reckoned 
Atc  books  of  Solomon,  including  Tobit  and 
Jndith;  two  of  the  Maccabees;  thuieen 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  one  of  the  same  writer 
to  the  Hebrews.  Thus,  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  was  the  canon  fixed  about  the 
same  time,  and  mainly  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Greek  canon,  howerer,  rested  on  the 
prineiple  of  receiying  nothing  which  had  not 
a  wdl-founded  right  to  the  honour :  the  La- 
tin choreh  inclined  to  reject  nothing  which 
tradition  had  hallowed,  and  use  approTed. 
The  first  authority  looked  more  to  truth;  the 
seeond,  to  edification.  The  ages  which  en- 
sued were  too  much  mastered  by  authority, 
and  too  little  possessed  of  critical  learning, 
to  either  add  to  or  take  firom  the  established 
eoQection.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
emtory,  howerer,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn. 
Inquiry  once  more  arose ;  doubt  began  to 
prerail.  The  Council  of  Trent,  indeed, 
sought  to  put  a  final  conclusion  to  all  debate 
on  the  subject,  sending  forth  its  anathema 
against  all  who  should  question  the  canoni- 
eity  of  any  of  the  writings  eontained  in  the 
Latin  Tersion,  eonmnonly  used  in  the  Roman 
Oalholie  ehnreh,  which  eontained  what  are 
usually  termed  the  apocryphal  books.  But 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Reformation 
earri^  men's  minds  back  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  church,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  tongues.  Accordingly,  its 
great  leaders  denied  authority  in  questions 
of  faith  to  the  Apocrypha,  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  its  books  might  be  useful  for 
edification ;  and  at  first  all  Protestant  trans* 
lations  contained  them,  though  separated 
from  the  canonical  writings.  Since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  theological  science, 
iA(ieh  has  in  the  last  three  hundred  years 
made  very  great  progress,  has  resumed  the 
discussion  of  questions  regarding  the  cano- 
nieity  of  die  Scriptures  found  in  the  ordinary 
Bible;  but,  whaterer may  have  been  the  actnid 
results,  no  general  authority  has  spoken 
eidier  against  or  in  farour  of  the  disputed 
books. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  collection  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  diridcs  itself  into  three 
dUferent  periods.  The  first  was  a  prepara- 
tory era,  in  which  we  are  met  by  a  want  of 
historical  notices  and  historical  documents ; 
bat  find  in  existence  and  actire  operation 
snch  influences'  as  were  under  the  circum- 
stances natural  in  themselYcs,  and  worketl 
to  results  that  justify  our  reliance  generally 
on  the  New  Testament  writings.  This  first 
epoeh  produced  no  canon,  yet  it  produced 
the  eirrnmstances  that  necessarily  led  to  the 
ftnmation  of  the  actual  canon.    The  second 


period  comprised  all  the  striking  phenomena 
which  took  place  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which 
present  the  four  distinct  steps  of  the  origin, 
the  enlargement,  the  closing,  and  the  quiet 
maintenance  of  the  canon.  With  the  Refor- 
mation, began  the  third  period;  and  with 
it  was  manifested  a  new  spirit  As  in  the 
second  period,  the  principle  of  tradition 
more  and  more  prevailed ;  so  in  the  third, 
the  love  of  truth  predominated.  In  this  last 
period,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  the  pre- 
sent day  is  of  special  importance,  and  pro- 
mises results  which  may  modify,  if  not  in 
some  cases  reverse,  opinions  that  prevailed 
in  the  second,  but  which  are  likely  to  place 
the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as 
on  more  popularly  intelligible,  so  also  on 
more  secure  and  stable  grounds. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  one  or  two 
testimonies :  —  and  first,  the  words  of  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  Kirchhofer,  who 
thus  terminates  a  valuable  work  on  the  ca- 
non of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  has 
recently  published :  —  *  I  bring  this  long  and 
toilsome  work  to  an  end,  widi  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  I  have  gained  from  the 
rarious  Toices,  both  without  and  within 
the  church,  a  deep  impression  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  canon ;  and  I  have  anew 
learned  to  honour  tlio  divinely  directed  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  which  received  some 
writings,  and  rejected  others.  The  four  Evan- 
gelists, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  Jolm, 
and  tho  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  have  witnesses 
of  their  genuineness,  not  only  of  the  age  of 
Eusebius  and  Origen,  but  through  tradition, 
from  an  earlier  period.  The  heretics  did  not 
at  first  venture  to  dispute  their  authenticity . 
even  non-Christian  writers  afford  their  tes- 
timony to  increase  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 
The  historical  grounds  for  the  remaining  • 
books  appear  to  me  to  have  their  weight, 
and  are  in  accordance  with  the  eridence 
contained  in  the  books  themselves.  The 
question  of  Augustine  may  be  applied  to  the 
testimonies  for  the  canon  :  —  "  Why  dost 
thou  not  yield  to  evangelical  authority,  —  so 
well  founded,  so  well  established,  spread 
abroad  with  so  much  reputation,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  most  certain  succession  of 
witnesses  —  from  tlie  age  of  the  apostles 
down  to  our  own  times  ?  " '  Lardner,  after  a 
Tery  full,  complete,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion, states :  —  *  From  the  quotations  of  Ire- 
nieus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
and  other  vrriters  of  the  second  century,  of 
Origen  in  the  third,  and  of  Eusebius  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  books  which  are  now  received  by 
us,  and  are  called  canonical,  were  univer- 
aally  acknowledged  in  tlieir  times,  and  had 
been  so  acknowledged  by  tlie  elders  and 
churches  of  former  times.    A.i\d\\i<&t^%\Ticni 
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fMeived  by  OS,  though  they  were  then  doabted 
of  or  controrerted  by  some,  were  well  knowD, 
and  approved  by  many.  And  Athanaaius, 
wlio  lived  not  long  after  Eoaebius  (having 
flourished  in  the  year  826  and  afterwards), 
received  all  the  books  which  are  now  received 
by  as»  and  no  other.  Which  has  also  been 
the  prevailing  sentiment  ever  since.  This 
oanon  was  not  determined  by  the  authority 
of  councUs ;  but  the  books  of  which  it  con- 
sists were  known  to  be  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  that  we  know  the  works  of 
C«sar,  Cicero,  VirgU,  Horace,  Tacitus,  to  be 
theirs.  And  the  canon  has  been  formed 
upon  the  ground  of  an  unanunous  or  gene- 
rally concurring  testimony  and  tradition' 
(v.  277).  'It  is  the  judgment  of  Christian 
people  in  general ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  perceive,  after  a  long  and  carefdl  exami- 
nation, it  is  a  right  and  reasonable  judg- 
ment' (281). 

CANTICLES  (L.  Utile  »oii^i).  —  A  Bibli- 
cal book,  that,  according  to  some  critics, 
is  a  compilation  of  idyls  or  pastoral  songs, 
which,  taking  tlieir  origin  probably  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Solomon,  were  sung  by  the 
people,  and  transmitted  fh>m  mouth  to 
mouth,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  they  were 
brought  into  their  present  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  poem  has  been  cut  up  into  what 
are  conceived  to  be  its  original  elements, 
consisting  of  several  small  ]K>ems,  with  such 
additions,  repetitious,  and  interpolations,  as 
time  and  circumstances  occasioned.  As  llio 
subject  of  the  Canticles  is  too  evidently  ama- 
tory to  admit  of  denial,  and  as  such  a  sub- 
ject was  considered  unfit  to  stand  among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Bible,  a  theory  was  de- 
vised, which,  with  the  less  informed,  still 
maintains  its  hold  ;  namely,  that  the  poem, 
beneath  its  outer  and  mere  verbal  covering, 
had  an  inner,  which  was  indeed  its  true,  im- 
port, so  as  to  symbolise  the  union  of  Christ, 
the  bridegroom,  with  the  church,  his  spouse. 
This  conception  labours  imder  idl  the  objec- 
tions which  may  in  general  be  taken  against 
the  doctrine  that  admits  a  twofold  sonse  in 
Scriptural  language ;  —  a  doctrine  which  may 
cause  and  justify  the  wildest  vagaries  of  in- 
dividual fancy  and  caprice,  and  takes  from  the 
Bible  all  its  certainty  and  reliableness.  For  if 
one  person  has  a  right  to  ascribe  in  a  particu- 
lar case  a  twofold  sense,  so  has  every  other. 
And  if  two,  why  not  three  or  four  senses  ? 
What  limit  can  there  be  ?  True  it  is,  that 
Scripture  presents  instances  of  symbols  and 
metiiphors,  in  whicli  one  thing  is  said,  aud 
another  is  meant.  So  do  all  languages 
and  all  literatures.  But  these  instances  oc- 
casion no  difflculty.  It  is  seen  at  once  that 
the  symbolirol  is  their  real  meaning.  We 
may  as  well  suppose  a  child  to  fanoy,  that 
the  mute  creation  is  gifted  wit!i  iho  Jncuily 
of  Bpeoch,  benause,  in   his  fable- book,  Oic 


fbz  addreases  the  orow,  and  the  frogs  remon- 
strate with  their  boyish   tormentors,  as  be 
of  opinion  that  adults  can  have  any  real  dif- 
ficulty in  knowing,  that  in  Scripture   the 
trees  did  not  actually  choose  a  king,  nor 
the  rich  man  of  Nathan  take  away  the  poor 
man's   *  little  ewe-lamb.'      In  all  figurative 
language,  it  is  essential  that  the  figure  should 
be  unmistakeable.     If  you  doubt  whether 
you  have  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  before 
you,  the  doubt  itself  convicts  the  author  at 
least  of  a  want  of  skill.    In  cases  where  the 
meaning  is  twofold,  if  there  is  any  question 
as  to  which  sense  the  author  intended,  he 
becomes  guilty   of  ambiguity,  which  must 
arise  from  one  of  three  things,  —  want  of 
clear  ideas,  want  of  the  power,  or  want  of  the 
will,  to  utter  what  he  thinks.    In  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  the  sense  is  most  perspicuous. 
It  lies  on  the  surface,  —  it  lies  there  in  dis- 
tinct relief,  like  dew-drops   on   the  flower. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  an  amatory  poem. 
All  admit  that  outwardly  it  is  an   amaloiy 
poem.    What  more  is  it  ?    What  indications 
are  there  of  a  recondite  or  second  signifies- 
tion  ?    The  alleged  spiritual  import  is  a  pure 
assumption.    It  is  a  theory,  and  nothing  but 
a  theory,  —  a  theory  not  danced  (torn,  but 
taken  into,  the  poem, — boirowed  firom  a  sup- 
posed theological  neceaaity.     It  was  first 
decided  that  an  amatoiy  poem  eoold  not  be 
in  the  aaored  canon.    This  assomed,  and  the 
Canticles  being  there,  the  poem  must,  it  is 
inferred,  be  something  else   than  what  it 
seemed  to  be.    Hence  the  second  or  spiri- 
tual import ;  which  thua  obviously  rests  on 
no  solid  foundation,  and  can  be  admitted  by 
no  person  who  is  determined  to  see  things 
as  Uiey  are,  and  to  take  the  realities  brought 
under  his  notice  in  their  own  proper  charac- 
ter.    To  a  reader  of  this  description,  there 
is  no  great  difliculty  in  forming  a  generally 
trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  composition 
before  us. 

It  is  designated  '  the  Bong  of  songs ; '  that 
is,  the  most  excellent  or  beautiful  song.  The 
character  of  the  poem  justifies  the  title.  It 
is,  of  its  kind,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  com- 
position ;  full  of  life  and  movement,  redolent 
of  all  the  sweet  spicery  of  the  East,  glitter- 
ing with  its  pearls,  and  glowing  with  its  ar- 
dent passions.  But,  if  you  attempt  to  make 
it  any  thing  but  what  it  is,  you  at  once  de- 
stroy its  merit.  If  intended  to  be  a  religi- 
ous poem,  it  is  a  gross  failure ;  if  a  homily 
on  tlie  high  mysteries  of  spiritual  love,  it  is 
tlie  worst  that  ever  was  written. 

The  name  of  Solomon  is  prefixed  to  the 
Canticles  as  their  author.  An  objection  has 
been  taken  from  the  fact,  that  Solomon  is 
spoken  of  in  the  poem  itself  (viiL  11,  12); 
bv.t,  we  think,  not  in  a  manner  to  take  from 
liim  the  autliorship,  beyond  a  question. 
Yet,  if  the  part  in  which  it  is  found  belonged 
originally  to  tlie  '  Song  of  songs,'  this  men- 
tion of  b'olomou's  name  renders  it  doabtfol 
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ir  ha  shoald  be  urcounted  Uielinthor. 
I  the  title  that  the  poem  is  ascribed  to 
nd  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  sacred 
nrrj  with  them  little  weight  It  is 
ipoBsible  that  Solomon's  name  was 
fid  in  order  to  glTC  an  adventitioas 
our  to  the  poem.  In  all  countries, 
.  great  names  became,  in  process  of 
«iitns,  aronnd  which  the  yeneratiou 
T-agee  throw  literary  glories,  more  or 
al,  to  which  the  alleged  authors  hare 
id  elaim.  Homer  thus  became  the 
of  a  literary  circle,  set  with  points  of 
Feihaps  the  same  may,  in  a  measnre, 
I  of  Solomon  and  David. 
Otntieles,  howerer,  hare  pretensions 
nly  date.  The  poem  is  too  fresh  and 
1|  its  imagery  too  obviously  taken 
iirtely  firom  natnre,  to  allow  the  sup- 
a  that  it  was  produced  in  the  decline 
of  Hebrew  literature.  The  poem  is  a 
genuine  transcript  of  nature,  made  by 
It  of  high  skill  and  orerflowing  Tigour ; 
I  aiich,  must,  in  the  main  hare  been 
ed  in  a  time  of  national  adolescence, 
nroaperity,  and  high  culture.  These 
irations  are  supported  by  certain  archa- 
•f  language.  And  if  there  are  forms 
li  that  point  to  a  post-ezilian  period, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  sup* 
that  any  thing  more  than  the  actual 
I  which  the  Canticles  are  found  must 
fbed  to  the  days  of  Eira  and  Nehe- 

lare  already  intimated  that  this  is  a 
«m.  But  In  what  form  ?  It  has  ob- 
'  two  essential  features — action  and 
It  is  therefore  dramatic  and  lyri- 
,  in  other  words,  a  lyric  drama,  or 
Whether  it  was  ever  performed  or 
«  have  no  means  of  determining. 
f  does  not  afford  any  positive  evidence, 
10  drama,  as  such,  was  in  existence 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  it  has 
boQgfat  that,  in  point  of  form,  ac- 
the  essential  element  of  the  book  of 
We  confess  that  we  think  some  kind 
la  not  impossible  among  the  Israelites, 
f  fbr  no  other  reason,  their  sacred  poet- 
A  assumed  somewhat  of  the  dramatic 
ter,  being  performed  by  a  chorus  and 
ter  chorus,  if  not  with  the  aid  of  single 
singing  in  solos,  yet  certainly  accom- 
by  a  large  and  effective  instrumental 
Tbt  *  Samson  Agonistes '  of  Milton, 
nr,  shows  how  a  composition  may  re- 
he  form  of  a  drama,  without  being  of 
ity  intended,  or  even  fitted,  to  be  per- 
I.  Perhaps  our  old  English  masque, 
wis  essentially  a  drama,  comes  more 
to  tiie  Canticles  than  any  other  mo- 
omposition.  For  we  incline  to  tliink 
a  poem  was  performed,  and  that  with 
lompanimcnt  of  music.  The  charac- 
I  a  lover  and  liis  beloved,  with  a  chorus 
daniy  and  another  of  youths,  whose 


parts  were  in  all  probability  sung,  and  a? 
companied  with  inatrumental  music. 

Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  form  to 
tlie  substance,  we  consider  the  poeiii  to  bo 
an  epithalamium,  or  marriage  poem,  com- 
posed and  recited  in  celebration  of  the  es- 
pousals of  some  great  prince  with  a  fair 
princess  (named  Shulamite,  i.e.  perfection, 
vi.  18),  it  may  be  of  Solomon  with  Pharoah's 
daughter.  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  bride 
groom  was  the  poet,  we  can  understand  the 
glow  of  pure  young  passion  which  pervades 
at  least  the  early  portions.  The  poem,  theu, 
having  been  thus  prepared,  was  '  said  and 
sung*  before  the  affianced  pair,  on  occasion 
of  their  happy  union ;  and  so  describes  the 
fresh,  warm,  pure,  and  tender  loves  of  an 
impassioned  and  enamoured  lover  towards 
his  mistress,  and  of  Uiat  mistress  towards 
her  lover.  If  the  colouring  in  some  passages 
is  deeper  than  what  we  are  used  to  in  these 
elimes  and  ages,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  with  oriental  lovers  that  the  author  had  to 
do.  And  if  the  language  of  the  fair  one  may 
seem  to  be  somewhat  forward  and  bold,  here 
agam  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  our  nor- 
thern associations,  and  transfer  our  thoughts 
for  a  moment  into  the  sunny  climes  of  the 
glowing  East. 

We  decline  in  thia  place  an  analysis  of 
the  poem.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  indicated 
what  appears  to  us  its  real  character ;  only 
we  must  yet  say  a  few  more  explanatory 
words.  The  poem  is  certainly  multiform. 
It  ia  not  one  eontinuous  development  of 
thought  and  action,  but  a  series  of  small 
poems ;  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  several 
acts,  with  a  repeated  change  of  time,  place, 
and  performer.  Now  the  lover  speaks,  now 
his  mistress.  Both  are  silent  to  give  place 
to  the  chorus,  who,  the  maidens  and  the 
youths  separately  or  unitedly,  sing  now 
the  reft«in  or  burthen  of  the  song  (ii.  7 ; 
ill.  6 ;  viii.  4) ;  now  a  choral  verse,  which 
aids  in  carrying  forward  the  general  action 
of  the  piece  (v.  9).  Possibly  the  chorus  did 
more,  bearing  a  share  as  one  of  the  interlo- 
outora  in  the  masque  (iii.  6 — 11 ;  viii.  11 — 
13).  The  last  verse  was,  we  think,  sung  by 
all  the  performers  combined  in  a  IxHly. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised,  that  an  erotic 
poem  should  be  found  among  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Isrselites.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Cantidea  held  only  a  secondary  rank  in 
their  estimation.  In  tlie  next  place,  it  is 
domestic  love  that  is  here  celebrated.  Ita 
character  may  be  misconceived,  if  it  is  deno- 
minated an  amatory  poem.  Such,  indeed, 
it  is ;  but  the  love  is  of  the  purest  and  lof- 
tiest kind.  Its  burning  intensity  evidences 
its  chasteness.  False  love  could  never  glow 
with  those  rapturous  emotions.  It  is  the 
love  of  a  betrotfied  and  wedded  pair  of  young, 
unsullied,  unsuspecting  hearts,  which  is  here 
set  forth  ;  —  such  love  as  God  sanctioned  in 
our  first  progenitors,  and  w\i\cVi  CVmxxVikVak^ 
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•clf  honoured  with  his  presence  at  Cana,  in 
Galilee; — the  lore  to  which  life  owes  its 
charm,  the  world  its  population,  society  its 
bonds,  and  home  its  sanctities. 

*  Han,  wedded  love,  mjstcrionfl  law,  trae  sonree 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else  t 
By  thee  adolterons  lost  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range  :  hj  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal.  Just,  and  pure 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  rin  or  blame; 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets.' 

All  that  is  impure  in  these  subjects  arises 
ftt)m  men's  foul  and  discreditable  imagina- 
tions ;  from  prudery  dictated  by  a  couTcn- 
tional  soperiiciality,  and  from  false  notions 
of  morality,  — 

•Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure^  and  conmiands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL' 

In  the  early  period  to  which  the  Canticles 
are  to  be  referred,  these  falsities  had  no 
existence.  Men  were  too  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated to  blush,  when  Uiere  was  no 
guilt  or  shame.  Besides,  with  Easterns, 
love,  as  well  as  every  other  emotion  and  in- 
terest of  man,  bore  a  religious  character. 
Their  religion  was  universal  in  its  influence. 
They  knew  not  the  absurd  distinction  made 
by  modems  between  morality  and  religion,  — 
the  becoming  and  the  right,  the  proper 
and  the  improper.  What  was  natural  was 
religious :  what  was  religious  was  natural. 
They  had  but  two  measures  of  right,  which 
in  truth  resolved  themselves  into  one : — the 
two  were  nature  and  God's  will — the  first  an 
exposition  of  tlie  second,  tlie  second  of  uni- 
versal prevalence  and  application.  In  such 
a  system,  wedlock  was  as  much  a  religious 
act  as  prayer.  The  religions  sense  i)crvaded 
the  whole  of  life,  shedding  its  own  directing 
light,  its  own  pure  emotions,  its  own  high 
sanctity,  over  the  entire  course  of  existence. 
The  man  of  God  was  righteous  in  all  his 
ways. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  female  sex 
is  now  held  in  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
large  and  ennobling  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  society,  so  dissimilar  to  its  humiliating 
condition  among  the  classic  nations  of  old, 
where  tlic  mother  was  ordinarily  little  more 
tlian  an  upper  servant,  and  domestic  honours 
and  man's  favours  were  reserved  for  accom- 
plished courtezans,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christittnity,  particularly  as  dis- 
played during  the  middle  af^es,  in  the  insti- 
tutions nnd  operation  of  chivalry.  But  the 
existence  in  tlic  Bible  of  tlie  Canticles,  which 
dates  back  perhaps  a  tliousand  years  before 
the  advent  of  Christ,  proves  that  Judaism, 
much  as  it  has  been  assailed,  has,  among 
other  claims  to  our  gratitude,  tliis,  that  even 
in  an  Eastern  dime,  where  woman  com- 
monly sinks  to  a  toy,  a  plaything,  and  a 
Glare,  it  fostered  a  very  high  regard,  if  not  a 


deep  Ind  tender  respect  for  man's  best 
friend,  his  helpmeet;  and  for  home,  the 
nursery  of  all  virtue,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all 
happiness.  In  the  poem  which  we  are  con 
sidering,  the  bride  speaks  like  an  equal,  aod 
is  addressed  in  the  most  respectfkd  as  well 
as  the  fondest  manner.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  she  says  too  much,  this  notion  ma; 
arise  from  the  false  modesty  irfaidi  makes 
the  female  now  say  too  little,  repicssing  na- 
ture under  the  iron  hand  of  custom.  The 
commerce  of  the  sexes  before  marriage  in 
this  country,  calls  to  mind  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  superior  and  dependent 
Man's  respect  is  a  homage  paid  to  weakness, 
not  ardent  regard  evineed  towards  loveliness 
and  virtue.  In  tlie  Canticles,  the  lover  and 
his  loved  one  are  plaeed  on  the  same  hi(^ 
level.  They  feel,  they  manifest,  reciprocal 
regard  and  passion.  Indeed,  domestio  love 
was  too  marked  a  feature  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  to  admit  the  existence  of  those 
inequalities  to  which  much  of  the  infeh'city 
of  English  homes  may  be  attributed.  That 
love  amounted  to  a  passion  irbose  super- 
abounding  warmth  fhsed  down  all  the  less 
worthy  distinctions  which  man's  masterful 
disposition  might  originate.  Hence  is  it, 
that  to  Christianity,  which  sprang  from  Juda- 
ism, the  world  is  indebted  for  the  doctrine 
which  makes  man  and  wife  one,  wedlock  a 
union  of  equals,  and  the  government  of  home 
the  government  of  one  will  ensning  from  two 
minds  and  two  hearts,  disciplined  to  a  di- 
vine harmony  of  mutual  love.  And  when  at 
at  length  the  Bible  shall  be  stndied  without 
prepossession  or  prejudice  —  studied  as  any 
other  book,  in  order  to  know  and  admire  its 
tnie  merits,  then  will  it  be  acknowledged  by 
men  of  literature,  as  it  is  now  felt  by  all  re- 
ligious men  of  high  culture,  that  it  contains 
passages,  which,  in  a  mere  literary  point  of 
view,  are  of  transcendent  excellence,  running 
through  a  wide  range  of  man's  diversified 
experience.  Southey's  lines  are  eminently 
beautiful :  — 

■They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  pasrionsfly, 
All  others  are  but  tanlty,'  &c. 

But  they  are  not  more  beautifh)  than  tho«e 
from  the  Canticles :  — 

*  As  a  seal,  stamp  me  on  thine  heart : 
As  a  seal,  on  thine  arm. 
Unchangeable  as  death  is  love^ 
As  the  grave  b  deep  affection ; 
Its  ardour  is  fiame  and  fire. 
Many  waters  are  not  able 
To  extinguish  glowing  love. 
Not  rivers  can  destroy  it. 
GiTe  all  yon  have  to  extirpate  love. 
You  are  only  an  object  of  derision.* 

CAPERNAUM  {Nahmn'i  vUlage),  a  flou- 
rishing city  of  Galilee,  spoken  of  by  onr 
Lord  OS  *  exalted  unto  heaven'  (Matt  xi.23. 
Luke  iv.  31);  on  'the  borders  of  Zabolon 
and  Nephthalim '  (Matt.  iv.  13),  and  the  Sea 
of  Geuesareth  (John  vL  17) ;  whence  it  is 
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led  fts  being  'on  the  seacoast'  (Matt 
.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
dan  into  the  lake,  and  on  the  great 
reial  road  which  led  from  Damascus 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  in  con- 
06  populous  and  wealthy.  It  had  a 
g^e  (John  Ti.  00),  in  which  Jesus 
AOght  Capernaum  was  called  *his 
tj'  (Matt  ix.  1),  from  his  dwelling 
mere  in  the  later  period  of  his  life 
iL  1.  Matt  XTii.  24).  Capernaum 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  It 
s  to  haye  been  built  after  the  Baby- 
•zile.  The  place  ocx^urs  in  Josephus 
Wer,  iu.  10.  8). 

entire  district  in  which  Capernaum 
lUted,  belonged  to  the  most  busy  in 
d.  'It  was/  as  Herder  says, '  a  high- 
'  foreigners,  full  of  food  and  business, 
r  inhabitants  from  many  nations. 
the  province  bore  the  name  of  Galilee 
Gentiles  (Matt  iv.  13).  A  Galilean, 
nan  of  determination,  meant  the  same 
tsh  phraseology.'  This  district,  re- 
om  the  proud  and  malevolent  Jerusa- 
18  most  suitable  for  the  peaceful  and 
rork  of  the  Lord  :  here  among  a  people 
dnnderstanding  and  lively  conception, 
id  far  more  fitting  scholars  than  the 
ical  schools  of  the  capital  could  have 
d.  And  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
ly  which  must  have  brought  and  left 
oltnre  from  without,  softened  the  hard 
r  Jewish  bigotry,  and  in  a  measure 
id  a  way  by  which  the  great  Beformer 
reach  the  heart  Here,  too,  was  the 
atre  that  could  be  chosen  in  the  en- 
untiy,  for  making  something  of  the 
known  to  other  lands ;  for  commer- 
fellers,  as  they  journeyed  to  and  fro, 
not  fail  to  carry  news  of  the  wonder* 
cher.  Had  Jesus,  indeed,  according 
!ancy  of  Strauss,  intended  merely  to 
as  a  Jewish  Babbi,  teaching  some 
Qodifications  of  ancient  doctrine,  Ca- 
m  and  its  vicinity  was  the  worst  spot 
id  have  chosen.  Whence  we  are  war- 
in  saying,  that  his  original  plan  was 
'  more  general  nature.  Choosing,  as 
the  most  liberal  part  of  the  country 
publication  and  enforcement  of  his 
es,  he  shows  by  the  fact  that  his  doc- 
md  aims  were  lofty  and  comprehen- 
f  et  Capernaum,  though  mighty  works 
one  within  it  (Matt  viii.  5.  Luke 
Matt  ix.  1,  8eq.;  xi.  23),  and  though 
she  residence  of  the  Saviour  himself, 
ed  generally  deaf  to  the  invitation  of 
spe]^  and  was  accordingly  threatened 
ferthrow.  The  threat  was  ftilfilled. 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
th.  Men  dispute  respecting  its  exact 
'•  It  is  commonly  placed  at  Tell- 
at  the  northern  comer  of  the  lake, 
neieaimns  fixed  tlie  spot  at  Khan* 
I,  and  the  researches  of  Bobinson 


seem  to  have  confirmed  this  opinion.  Hie 
last  place  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
lake,  in  the  plain  £1-Ghuweir,  the  most 
fruitful  and  lovely  spot  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  which,  according  to  Josephus,  owed 
its  productiveness  and  beauty  to  a  fountain 
by  which  it  was  watered.  This,  Bobinson 
identifies  with  Ain  et-Tin.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, this  plain  appears  under  the  name 
of  *  the  land  of  Gennesaret '  (Matt  xiv.  34). 

At  Capernaum  it  was  that  our  Lord  gave 
Matthew  a  call  to  the  iqpostleship  (Matt 
ix.  9).  This  was  done  while  he  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  custom.  Hence  it  is  implied  that 
there  was  here  in  Capernaum  a  custom-house. 
Hug  says  (Introduction,  i.  22)  that  the 
Phoenicians,  and  in  particular  the  Arabs, 
sent  their  loads  of  merchandise  by  means  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  southern  regions.  Their 
entrance  station  was  therefore  necessarily  to 
the  north  of  Gennesareth  and  at  Capernaum, 
and  the  import-collector  for  transit  and 
importation  could  not  be  wanting  in  this 
place. 

CAPHTOB  (H.),  the  land  of  the  Caphto- 
rim,  who,  in  the  great  register  of  nations 
(Gen.  X.  14),  are  derived  from  Mizraim  or 
Egypt  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Philistines  are 
termed  '  the  remnant  of  the  country  (pro- 
perly of  the  isle  or  coast)  of  Caphtor '  (comp. 
Ezek.  zxv.  15.  Amos  i.  8).  In  Amos, 
iz.  7,  Jehovah  asks, '  Have  not  I  brought  up 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ? '  From  these 
passages  it  is  inferred  that  Caphtor  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Philistines.  But  where 
was  Caphtor  ?  Opinions  are  divided.  Some 
critics  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  others  for  Cyprus,  others  for  Cappa- 
docia.  The  island  of  Crete  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  best  claim.  From  Jer.  xlvii  4, 
Caphtor  appears  to  have  been  an  island  or 
a  seacoast  The  Philistines  are  expressly 
denominated  Cretans,  a  name  which  in  the 
English  translation  is  disguised  under  '  Che- 
rethites '  (Zeph.  ii.  5.  Ezek.  xxv.  16) ;  but 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  '  Cretans;'  see 
also  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  This  evidence  must 
be  allowed  to  have  great  weight  It  seems 
probable  that  Crete  was  peopled  frou  Egypt, 
and  that  firom  Crete  a  colony  settled  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  name  Philistines,  a  word 
which  denotes  foreigners  or  colonists. 

If  Crete  was  the  original  home  of  the  Phi- 
listines, this  fact  may  account  for  the  fable 
of  Tacitus,  who,  as  was  not  uncommon,  eon- 
founding  ihe  Philistines  with  the  Jews,  as- 
serted that  the  latter,  driven  from  the  island, 
occupied  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  and  thence 
spread  into  Palestine  (Hist  v.  I). 

CAPPADOCIA,  a  district  in  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  separated  on  the 
south  bom  Cilicia  by  the  Taurus,  and  on 
the  north  from  Pontns  by  a  line  of  hills  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Taurus.  It  is  divided 
from  Phiygia  on  the  west,  and  GaUitLa  and 
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Lesser  Armenia  on  the  east,  without  any 
natural  boundaries.  Though  well  watered, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  fertility.  The  hills  appear  to  be 
mostly  of  lime-stone ;  and  the  plains,  for 
the  greater  part,  are  serviceable  only  for 
grazing.  The  Cappadocians,  imited  with 
eaoh  other  by  language,  were  yet  separated 
into  northern  and  southern  by  politioal 
relations.  Like  the  Cretans,  the  Cappado- 
cians had  not  the  best  character  in  ancient 
times,  being  designated  cowardly  and  faith- 
less. From  the  era  of  Tiberius,  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Under 
the  dispersing  influence  which  operated  so 
strongly,  in  the  century  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  to  scatter  Jews  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  Israelites  were,  in  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  found  in  Cappadocia ; 
some  of  whom,  going  up  to  the  common 
religious  metropolis  of  the  nation,  were  pre- 
sent on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  0), 
and  on  their  return  probably  sowed  the  coun- 
try with  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  (1  Pet  i.  1). 
CAPTIVITY  {L.  state  of  bondage).^ It 
the  Jews  are  singular  among  all  nations, 
by  the  preservation  of  their  individuality  and 
separate  existence  through  unparalleled 
trials,  they  have  also  had  an  experience  of 
captivity  which  has  no  analogy  in  general 
history,  and  would  be  almost  incredible  but 
for  what  we  actually  see  under  our  own 
eyes.  Their  history  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  the  sale  of  their  ancestor  Joseph 
into  Egypt;  to  which  country  his  family 
were  led,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  want ; 
where,  after  a  short  period  of  prosperity^ 
they  fell  into  a  state  of  hard  bondage,  which 
lasted  for  centuries.  Guided,  at  length,  by 
the  wisdom  and  prowess  of  a  fugitive  He- 
brew, they  escaped  by  flight,  but  wandered 
without  home  or  country  for  forty  years,  iu 
the  midst  of  the  most  rugged  and  barren 
scenes  of  nature,  dependent  for  sustenance 
on  casual  or  supernatural  supplies.  Then 
they  make  the  conquest  of  a  fertile  strip  of 
land  ;  in  which  they  are  hardly  settled,  be- 
fore, in  'the  midst  of  social  confusion,  and 
for  waL .  of  a  settled  government,  they  come 
repeatedly  under  tlio  yoke  of  the  people  of 
the  conquered  or  some  neighbouring  coun- 
try. When  the  unsettled  period  of  the 
judges  had  come  to  an  end,  there  ensued  an 
era  of  growing  prosperity,  which  lasted 
scarcely  more  than  for  two  reigns;  and, 
coming  to  an  end  in  the  latter  years  of  King 
Solomon,  led  to  that  great  cause  of  national 
weakness,  the  rending  of  the  twelve  tribes 
into  two  separate  kingdoms ;  which,  under 
varied  fortune,  generally,  however,  growing 
more  dark  and  troubled,  came  to  a  sad  ter- 
mination in  what  is  termed  tlie  Babylonish 
captivity.  Perhaps  the  only  period  in  which 
the  URtion  enj.oyed  true  iudepcudenre  aiul 
unconditional  liberiy,  was  during  the  reigiis 
of  Divid  and   Solomon;    for,   after   their 


return  firom  Babylon,  they  were  still  de* 
pendent  on  the  great  Persian  empire.  In- 
deed, the  civilisation  of  the  times  seems  to 
have  teen  sneh  as  to  necessitate  a  succes- 
sion of  great  monarchies;  for,  as  the  uni- 
verse needs  not  two  suns,  so  the  worid,  as 
it  then  was,  could  not  endure  two  masters. 
There  was  only  the  alternative  of  slave  or 
despot  in  politioal  relations;  and  those  na- 
tions which  were  too  small  and  too  weak  to 
rise  to  the  first,  had  no  option  but  a  less  un- 
worthy position  as  the  second.  When, 
therefore,  the  Persian  dominion  sank,  Pa- 
lestine passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Maoi^ 
donian  conquerors  of  the  world.  After  some 
changes  of  fortune,  as  dependents  on  Egypt 
and  the  8eleueid»,  they  at  last  became  subjects 
exclusively  of  the  Syrian  monarchs  fh>m 
Seleucus  Philopator  to  Antioehos  Epiphanes. 
Then  ensued  a  struggle  for  fknedom  under 
their  native  Maeeabean  prinees.  After 
which  came  another  brief  era  of  national 
freedom  (140— (13,  A.C.),  which  was  followed 
by  the  at  first  indirect,  and  then  imme- 
diate and  avowed  domination  of  Rome 
over  Palestine  and  Syria  at  large ;  which, 
commencing  about  68,  A.C.  brought  the 
nation  to  final  ruin  in  the  destniotion  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mosaio  polity,  A  J).  70. 
Then  was  Judea  swept  by  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. In  Jerusdem  the  eamage  was 
horrible.  Led  into  captivity,  and  scattered 
abroad  as  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
the  Jews  have  ever  since,  during,  that  is,  the 
lengthened  period  of  1800  years,  been  ex- 
patriated wanderers,  living  everywhere,  but 
nowhere  at  home;  their  political  influence 
lost,  yet,wonderfiiI  to  tell,  their  national  in- 
dividuality preserved ;  being  still  a  people, 
though  without  a  country,  retaining  their 
religion,  but  having  no  temple,  and  keeping 
still  the  sig^i  of  their  covenant,  while  the  face 
of  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  David  is  hidden 
fh>m  them. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary history;  this,  through  which  the 
Hebrew  race  has  passed.  Bondage  is  its 
great  and  prevalent  characteristic.  'The 
peculiar  people  of  God'  are  preserved 
through  a  far  louger  lino  of  individual  ex- 
isteuce  than  any  other  tribe  or  nation,  for  a 
series  of  captivities,  which,  whether  for  num- 
ber, diuration,  or  oppressiveness,  have  no 
equal  in  the  history  of  mankind.  True, 
indeed,  is  it  that  those  whom  Jehovah  lov- 
eth  he  chasteneth.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  that  envelopes  the  subject,  how 
can  we  resist  the  hope,  the  almost  convic- 
tion, that  bright  days  of  recompense  are  in 
reserve  for  this  highly  endowed,  yet  much- 
afflicted  race?  Yes!  Providence  has  deep 
and  fur-reaching  designs  in  this  long  line  of 
daik  events ;  purposes  of  love,  not  only  for 
tlic  world  at  large,  which  it  is  by  uo  mear.s 
diflicult  to  discern,  but  also  for  the  su.*- 
ferers  themselves ;  over  whose  destiny  there 
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•tiU  hang  clouds  of  uncertainty,  if  there  also 
gutters  a  star  of  hope: — 

*  The  star,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  I ' 

Of  the  several  captivities  through  which 
the  descendants  of '  faithful  Abraliain '  have 
been  led,  that  often  termed  '  the  Babylonish 
exile*  demands  special  attention,  from  the 
fipace  and  importance  which  it  occupies  in 
the  history  and  annals  of  the  nation.  To 
this,  in  consequence,  we  shall,  after  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  confine  our  attention. 

It  was  one  of  the  means  which  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  made  use  of,  in  order 
to  retain  their  power  over  vanquished  na- 
tions, to  transport  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  those  nations  into 
their  ancestral  dominions.  By  tliis  means 
the  despots  effectually  unstrung  arms  that 
might  have  struck  for  liberty  in  their  native 
land,  secured  their  conquests  permanently, 
and  brought  into  their  own  country  new 
blood,  vigour,  and  skill.  A  corresponding 
plan  was  to  transplant  from  the  spots  on 
which  the  subjected  multitudes  were  settled, 
subjects  of  their  own,  who,  being  conveyed 
to  the  newly-acquired  places,  might  relieve 
the  dominions  of  the  conqueror  of  useless 
and  troublesome  subjects,  while  they  gave 
him  aid  in  holding  possession  of  his  new 
acquirements.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
practice  is  found  in  the  deportation  of  por- 
tions of  Israel  and  Judah  into  captivity  at 
Babylon.  Other  instances  occur  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  when  the 
practice  became  common.  The  student  of 
Oriental  history  frequently  meets  with  colo- 
nies thus  transplanted  from  their  homes  in 
Africa  or  Europe.  Heeren  (Ideen,  i.  40d) 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian 
colony,  the  Casluchim,  which  Herodotua 
places  at  Colchis,  owed  their  settlement 
there  to  a  transplantation,  perhaps  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  some  Asiatic  despot  who  in- 
vaded Egypt  After  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  a  colony  of  six  thou- 
sand Egyptians  were  transported  to  Susa. 
If  the  ca]  amity  fell  on  islanders,  a  species 
of  man-hunt,  designated  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeka  by  a  word  which  signifies  to  fish 
with  a  drag  net,  was  set  on  foot,  by  which 
a  line  of  troops  swept  the  island  firom  one 
sida  to  another,  driving  before  them  every 
thing  in  human  form,  and  leaving  behind 
them  a  wilderness.  *  It  is,' says  Montesquieu, 
'  a  peculiarity  of  despotism  to  hew  down  the 
tree  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruit.'  The  ordi- 
nary abode  to  which  these  imhappy  captives 
were  taken,  were  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
Onlf  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  which  appear 
to  have  been  ohosen  in  order  to  defeat  efforts 
that  had  often  proved  successful,  made  on 
the  part  of  exiles  to  return  to  their  loved 
uAtive  land. 

Thsae- remarks  are  confirmatory  of  tlie 
general  hiatorio  truth  o/  the  narrative  wc  ore 


about  to  give  of  tlie  exile  and  return  of  the 
Jews  imder  the  strong  arm  of  Assyrian  and 
Persian  despotism.  The  first  blow  fell  on 
tlie  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Pekab,  741, 
A.C. ;  wbenTiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
carried  away  captive  to  Assyria  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  the  transjordanic 
Gilead  (2  Kings  xv.  27—20;  comp.  Isa. 
ix.  1).  This  deportation  is  in  I  Chron. 
V.  25, 26,  thus  described  with  its  causes :  — 
*  And  they  transgressed  against  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  went  a  whoring  after  the 
gods  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whom  God 
destroyed  before  them;  and  the  God  of 
Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of 
Assyria;  and  he  carried  them  away,  even 
the  Reubenites  and  the  Oadites,  and  the 
half- tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  brought  them 
unto  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to 
the  river  Gozau,  unto  this  day.'  This 
capture  of  the  Israelites  ought  to  have  been 
a  warning  to  Judah,  and  generally  to  the 
Hebrew  race.  Small  as  was  their  territory, 
and  situated  as  they  were  near  the  powerful 
governments  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Assyria, 
and  Egypt,  they  ought  to  have  fostered  every 
means  of  union,  in  order  to  withstand  their 
foreign  enemies.  Yet  were  the  two  king- 
doms into  which  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  divided,  bitterly  hostile  one  to  another. 
Accordingly  they  weakened  each  other  by 
mutual  attacks,  and  so  prepared  themselves 
for  falling  a  prey  to  the  heathen.  Imme- 
diately after  the  deportation  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  Israelites,  Ahaz,  being  assailed 
by  Israel  and  Damascus,  sought  the  aid  of 
Assyria,  to  whose  king,  Tiglath  PUeser,  who 
had  already  vanquished  the  ten  tribes,  he 
sent  a  large  present ;  induced  by  which,  that 
monarch  subdued  Damascus,  and  carried  the 
chief  of  its  citizens  captive  to  Kir.  He  thus 
paved  the  way  for  universal  dominion  in 
Western  Asia,  His  successor  was  not  slow 
in  profiting  by  theSe  preparations.  Hoshea, 
king  of  Samaria,  penetrating  the  plans  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs,  omitted  to  pay  tlie 
usual  tribute,  and,  thus  revolting,  applied  to 
Egypt  for  assistance.  On  this,  Shalmaneser 
invaded  his  territories,  which  he  subdued, 
carrying  the  king  himself  into  captivity.  It 
required  a  period  of  three  years  to  overcome 
the  capital,  and  bring  the  entire  land  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  This,  however,  being 
effected,  there  was  (722,  A.C.)  another  de- 
portation of  the  people;  whose  place  was 
supplied  by  colonists  from  Babylon  and 
other  places  (2  Kings  xvii.  U ;  xviii.  9,  teq.), 
Judah  now  off^ed  a  less  formidable  resis- 
tance. Yet,  as  its  religious  corruption  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Samaria,  it  did  not 
fall  without  a  struggle.  Hezekiah,  being 
attacked  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
(718,  A.C),  obtained  a  reprieve  by  becoming 
tributary,  and  paying  a  large  ransom.  This 
course  obtained  no  mote  \]^vxk  «k  «vxs>"^tisaaxi 
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of  hostilities  for  three  yean;  mt  the  end  of 
which,  mDoiher  attack  was  made  ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Sennacherib,  ^ut  only  in 
consequence  of  a  divine  interposition.  An 
ii^udicious  act  of  Uezekiah,  in  displaying 
before  the  messengers,  sent  by  Berodach- 
balodan  to  inquire  after  his  health,  the  great 
riches  which  he  had  amassed,  served  to  keep 
alive  in  Assyria  the  desire  to  become  sole 
masters  of  the  entire  western  coast  With  this 
view,  Nebuchadnezzar  (007,  A.C.)  subdued 
Jehoiakim  ;  who,  after  three  yearns'  sub- 
jei'tion,  revolted;  when  he  was  beset  by 
many  foes  at  once,  '  bands  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the 
Moabites,  and  bauds  of  the  children  of 
Ammon'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2);  till,  being 
weakened  by  his  enemies,  and  still  more  by 
his  own  misdeeds,  he  fell  (509,  A.C.)  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  away  *  all  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  princes,  aud  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  ten  thousand  cap- 
tives; and  all  the  craftsmen  aud  smiths: 
none  remained  save  the  poorest  people  of  the 
laad;  and  he  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  king's  mother,  and  the  king's 
wives,  and  his  ofBcers,  and  the  mighty  of  ibe 
land ;  and  all  the  men  of  might,  seven  thou- 
sand ;  and  craftsmen  and  smiths,  a  thousand, 
til  strong  and  apt  for  war'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14, 
§eq.  Jer.  xxvii.  20).  The  Assyrian,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  thought  things 
ri][>e  for  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  autliority ;  for  he  set  Zedekiah  on  the 
throne  of  Judsh,  expecting  that  a  creature 
of  his  own  would  prove  obedient  The 
Jewish  monarch  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  rebel ;  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
(590,  A.C.)  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
captured.  '  They  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.'  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebu- 
zar-adan,  captain  of  the  Assyrians,  eame  to 
reap  the  full  harvest;  when  having  burnt 
ddwu  the  palace  of  the  king,  with  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  levelled  the 
walls,  and  made  spoil  of  the  sacred  uten- 
sils, he  carried  away  the  chief  people,  leav- 
ing only  the  poor  of  the  land,  vine-diessers 
and  husbandmen  (2  Kings  xxv.  ;  Isa. 
xxxix.).  From  Jer.  lii.  28,  seq,  it  appears 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  into  efiect 
three  deportations,  the  first  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign ;  the  second,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth; and  the  third,  in  the  three  and 
twentieth.  The  entire  nunfber  of  captives 
was  four  thousand  six  himdred.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  predomi- 
nance which  Assyria  had  gained  over  Pales- 
tine bad  long  caused  a  current  of  population 
to  flow  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  particu- 
larly of  young  men  of  enterprise  and  good 
/iuaj/jr,  who  wuald  seek  to  mukc  their  wav 


in  that  flourishing  empire,  tnd  mig^i  ba  ifai, 
of  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  talonti  under 
the  eye  of  its  princes,  and  even  in  the  coort 
of  its  monarch.  We  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
cur with  Winer,  in  thinking  it  an  otjection 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  it  makes  youths 
of  family  to  have  been  in  Babylon  before  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Dan.  i  1 ;  oomp. 
Jer.  xlvi.  2).  It  is  very  clear,  that  for  a  long 
time  the  influence  of  Assyria  on  Palestine 
had  been  very  great,  which  would  naturally 
attract  eastwards  some  of  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  Jews. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  began  in  the 
year  599,  A.C.  Cyrus,  in  the  firat  year  of 
his  reign  (586,  A.C),  gave  the  Jews  permis- 
sion to  return,  which,  however,  it  took  the 
captives  some  time  to  profit  by  in  full 
(Ezra  vii.).  But  the  captivity  may  well  be 
said  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  Jehoiakim  his  vassal, 
007  or  000,  A.C.  This  would  make  the  pe- 
riod of  captivity  to  be  seventy  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  predietions 
(Jer.  xxv.  11 ;  xxiz.  10.  2  Chron.  xxzvL  21. 
Zech.  j.  12;  viL  5).  The  only  diflloulty 
that  can  arise  here,  comes  from  confounding 
captivity  and  exile.  It  is  of  the  former  that 
the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred 
apeak.  Exile  is  a  comparatively  modern 
term;  and  the  foreible  deportation  began 
some  years  after  the  subjugation  of  the  go- 
^-vmment  and  nation. 

Bitter  (Erdkunde,  z.  fUQ,  ieq.),  regard- 
ing the  term  Hara,  found  only  in  1  Chron. 
T.  26,  as  a  gloss,  finds  in  Assyria  Proper,  or 
Assyria  in  die  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  the 
several  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  those 
to  which  the  captives  were  transported.  The 
river  Habor  he  holds  to  be  the  Chabur  or 
Chaboras;  Halah  is  the  same  as  Calah 
(Oen.  X.  11),  or  Alaunis,  lying  on  the  Cha- 
boras. Gosan  appears  in  the  provinoe  Oan- 
sanitis,  now  Kanschan,  which  the  Chaboras 
flows  through.  The  land  of  the  Jewish  exile, 
then,  we  are  to  look  for  in  Assyria  Proper, 
together  with  the  cities  of  the  Modes,  as  far 
afc  Ispahan  and  Susa.  Near  the  same  river 
Lnaboras,  Chebar  (Ezek.  x.  15,  22),  was  it 
that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  dwelt  Indeed, 
Ezekiel  expressly  says  that  he  was  a  watch- 
man over  Israel  by  the  river  Chebar  (i.  1, 8) : 
— '  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  st 
Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  riyer  of  Chebar; 
and  I  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained  there 
astonished  among  them  seven  dsys  *  (iiL  15, 
17).  Every  thing  concurs  to  show,  that  the 
several  deportations,  both  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  conveyed  the  eaptives  into  the  same 
regions  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing lands.  Thenoe,  on  the  other  aide,  wen 
colonists  transported  into  Palestine,  where 
they  settled  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  Among  the 
places  (Babel,  Ava,  and  Haraath),  whence 
the  new  population  was  taken,  was  one 
named  Cutha,  from  whi<b  the  mixed  popu- 
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Ittion  fhat  grew  np  in  Samaria  were  at  a 
later  period  reproachfully  termed  Cnthaites. 
It  was  not  tbe  entire  people  that  was  car* 
ried  into  exile,  bat  the  princes,  the  nobles, 
the  men  of  war,  and  of  skill ;  all  who,  in  a 
distant  land,  conld  render  good  service,  or 
might  be  dangerous  if  left  at  home.  In  the 
north,  and  especially  in  Samaria,  the  depo^ 
tation  seems  to  have  been  more  sweeping ; 
and  here  only  did  a  degenerate  race  arise  by 
intermixture  of  Israelites  with  Babylonians. 
A  remnant,  even  after  the  great  deportation, 
was  left  behind  on  the  land  of  Judah,  over 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  Oedaliah  ruler. 
Around  him  gathered  a  number  of  captains 
with  their  men,  who  proposed  to  dwell  in 
the  land  as  tributaries  to  Babylon.  They 
were,  howeTer,  set  upon  by  Ishmael  of  the 
royal  seed,  and  dispersed ;  their  ruler  being 
slain.  The  prospect  thus  created  of  intes- 
tine war,  fomented  probably  by  the  great 
enemy,  occasioned  much  alarm,  so  that  *  all 
the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and  the 
captains  of  ihe  armies,  arose  and  came  to 
Egypt ;  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees ' 
(2  Kings  ZXT.  22,  seq.). 

The  common  misfortune  which  fell  on  them 
from  without,  had  ihe  effect  of  causmg  Judah 
and  Israel  to  abate  their  long-cherished  ani- 
mosities. Israel  turned  with  hope  to  Judah, 
and  repaired  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration 
of  her  periodical  festivities.  Much  more 
would  their  common  sufferings  on  the  ba^Jn 
of  the  Chabur  conduce  to  the  formation,  *•>>• 
tween  the  two,  of  a  real  inward  unity.  Tnis 
was  the  great  purpose  of  Jehovah ;  and  thus 
we  find  iie  prophet  speaking  of  the  happy 
alliance  which  should  ensue :  —  'In  those 
days,  saith  Jehovah,  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  come,  ihej  and  the  children  of  Judah 
together,  going  and  weeping ;  they  shall  go, 
and  seek  Jehovah  their  God ;  they  shaU  ask 
their  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thither- 
ward,— Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  Je- 
hovah, in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not 
be  forgotten '  ( Jer.  1.  4,  6.  17—20).  Their 
tyrants  were  to  be  punished,  then.>selTes  re- 
stored, and  the  two  nations  (represented  by 
two  sticks,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16, 17)  were  to  be 
made  one.  '  I  will  make  them  one  nation 
in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  one  king  shall  be  long  to  them  all ;  and 
they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither 
ahall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
mora  at  all '  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21,  22).  The 
united  ratum  thus  promised  actually  took 
place ;  when,  not  long  after  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dsMm  kingdom,  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus 
(A36,  A.C.)  set  them  at  liberty,  to  return 
into  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  rebuild 
their  national  temple  (Ezra  i.  1).  The  per- 
mission was  given,  not  to  Israel  or  to  Judah, 
hat  to  the  whole  people.  The  first  return 
under  Zerubhabel  comprised,  according  to 
the  list,  fifty  thousand  Jodaites  and  Israel- 


ites ;  no  difference  was  made :  indeed  msTty 
had  already  lost  the  knowledge  of  *  their  fa- 
ther's house'  (Ezra  ii.  50).  All  division 
was  now  removed.  Both  those  who  returned, 
and  those  who  remained,  were  one.  The 
Hebrew  unity  was  restored. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the 
distinction  of  ten  tribes  had  not  been  lost 
before  this  return,  during  the  confusion  and 
national  calamities  consequent  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  separated 
and  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel.  If  so, 
this  accounts  for  a  fact  which,  h'bwever,  is 
sufficiently  explained  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, are  represented  as  being  foremost  to 
advise  the  captives  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
act  of  royal  grace,  proclaimed  by  Cyrus  (Ezra 
1.  5).  Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ten 
tribes  as  existing  in  his  day,  in  these  words: 
—  *  The  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  Is- 
raelites remained  in  the  country;  so  that 
there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  (Minor)  and 
Europe  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  the 
ten  tribes  are  beyond  Euplirates,  till  now 
endless  myriads,  and  not  able  to  be  known 
by  number '  (Antiq.  xi.  5.  2).  But  the  aim 
of  the  passage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  obvi- 
ous exaggerations,  is  too  clearly  to  glorify 
his  own  nation  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as 
possessed  of  historical  value.  The  authority 
of  James  (i.  1),  which  recognises  the  disper- 
sion as  consisting  of  individuals,  not  of  ten 
bat  twelve  tribes,  that  is,  of  the  entire  He- 
brew race,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  fact. 
A  second  return  home  took  place  eighty 
years  later  (458,  A.C.),  under  Ezra,  when  we 
find  the  people  under  one  name :  —  'I  ( Ar- 
taxerxes)  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  his  priests  and  Levites, 
in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own 
free  will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee ' 
(Ezra  vii.  IH).  Some  twelve  years  after  this 
event,  Nehemiah  returned  to  Palestine  by 
permission  of  the  Persian  king,  and  found 
the  people  united  in  the  land,  and  in  the 
temple-worship.  Many,  however,  had  pre- 
ferred to  remain  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
free  permission  which  their  nation  had  re- 
ceived to  return  home  had  produced  an 
essential  change  in  their  feelings,  as  well  as 
their  condition.  They  were  no  longer  cap- 
tives. Set  at  liberty,  they  were  free  to  follow 
their  inclinations  as  to  the  place  of  iheir 
abode.  A  residence  of  some  hundred  years 
in  Mesopotamia  had  gained  for  them  there  a 
new  home.  They  were  free  subjects  of  a  great 
monarchy,  and  united  in  brotherly  good  wDl, 
one  with  another —  all  Hebrews,  all  children 
of  one  Israel,  as  in  the  best  times  of  old. 
Adversity  had  closed  the  breach  which  pro- 
sperity had  caused.  The  name  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  ten  tribes  was  lost  Whence 
we  may  see  how  futile  any  attempt  must  be 
to  discover  what  are  termed  *the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.*  Such  ten  tribes  had  na 
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•zistence.  The  only  way  iu  which  they  were 
lost,  was  in  becoming  mingled  with  their 
brethren  in  general.  Israelites,  it  is  true, 
remained  beliind  iu  Assyria  and  Persia,  bat 
neither  ten  tribes  nor  any  otlier  number.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  tlie  publication  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  tlie  time  of  our  Lord,  brings  the 
Jewish  people  (under  which  name  the  two 
parties  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  known  after 
the  exile)  iu  detail  and  prominence  before 
our  sight,  we  find  no  distl'iction  of  ten  tribes 
AS  coutrudistingoished  from  the  other  two. 
How  much  less  can  there  have  been  valid 
reason  for  this  distinction,  as  an  existent 
reality,  in  the  fifth  century  (A.D.),  when 
Jerome  speaks  of  such  ten  tribes  as  being 
then  in  Persian  bondage ! 

While,  however,  we  thus  reject  the  idea  of 
there  being  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  in  some 
yet  unascertained  part  of  the  world  (Soutliem 
Arabia,  Malabar,  China,  Turkestan,  Cashmir, 
North  America,  have  each  had  theorists  to 
propound  their  claims),  yet  Jews,  by  means 
of  Uie  Babylonish  captivity,  were  dispersed 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern 
world ;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  divinely 
made  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  In 
Agrippa's  speech,  made  to  deter  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  from  resisting  the  Roman  arms 
(Joseph.  Jew.  War,  ii.  16. 4),  it  appears  that  a 
great  body  of  the  exiles  then  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  in  Adiabene.  And  so  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  we  find  Jews  scattered 
throughout  tlie  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  the  more  eastern  parts  iu  Selencia 
or  ancient  Babylon ;  also  in  Egypt,  in  Greece, 
Borne;  in  Syria  too,  where  they  had  lived 
as  subjects  of  the  Seleucids,  enjoying  equal 
rights  with  the  Greeks.  Still  a  point  of 
union  was  preser\-ed.  The  nation  was  not 
destroyed,  though  its  children  were  scattered 
abroad.  Jerusalem,  to  the  temple  at  which 
Jews  on  all  sides  sent  tlieir  tribute,  was  re- 
garded as  the  common  mother,  and  the  com- 
mon hope.  Dispersed  as  they  were,  they 
wrought  powerfully,  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  wisdom,  to  prepare  tlie  polytheistic 
world  for  raouotheis>m ;  whUe  also,  by  tlieir 
never-failing  and  warmly  clierished  hope  of 
a  great  Deliverer,  who  should  bring  them  all 
togetlier  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
make  them  a  great,  conquering,  and  trium- 
phant people,  they  led  all  nations,  with  more 
or  less  dim  perceptions,  to  see  and  desire 
*  the  day  of  Christ'  As  time  went  on,  the 
dispersion  became  wider.  It  must  be  added, 
that  the  admixture  of  impure  foreign  ele 
ments  became  also  greater  and  more  injuri 
ous.  From  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  Jews  spread  eastward  among  the  Medes, 
Parthians,  and  others,  being  foimd  in  great 
numbers  in  the  parts  of  Mesopotamia  iniere 
commerce  prevailed,  in  which  there,  and  in 
Western  regions  of  the  world,  they  were 
specially  engaged,  and  by  the  attractions  of 
which  their  dispersion  was  much  promoted. 


Wherever  they  went,  they  eanied  wUh  diam 
a  feeling  which  natondly  made  them  prose  f 
lyting.  They  possessed,  as  they  believed, 
the  true  religion,  —  a  religion  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  destined  to  be  universal.  The 
Greek  and  the  Soman,  in  their  religious 
impartiality,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  indifferent  as  to  tlie  claims  of  various 
religions;  all  of  which  they  regarded  as 
equally  true  or  equally  false.  But  the  Jew, 
convinced  that  God  had  spoken  to  his  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  and  given  promise  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  his  religion,  could 
not  help  employing  his  resouroes  to  promote 
the  spread  of  his  faith.  Accordingly,  we  find 
an  entire  kingdom  converted  to  Judaism, 
under  the  influence  of  the  dispersed  Jews  in 
Adiabene,  who  seem  to  have  gathered  around 
the  sides  of  Mount  Ararat  witli  peculiar  vene- 
ration, and  are  said  to  have  lived  there  in  tlie 
first  eentuiy  of  our  era,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  under  three  Rabbis  as  their  presi- 
dents. There  too,  as  well  as  at  Edessa,  they 
towed  seeds  which  sprang  up  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  and  formed  the  Syrian 
church.  Indeed,  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially iu  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  makes 
it  evident  that  suceessftil  proselytism  had 
been  carried  forward  by  the  dispersion  in  the 
great  centres  of  civilisation. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  was  less  oppressive  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined.  With  afleclions, 
indeed,  so  strong  and  ardent  as  were  theirs, 
they  must  have  sufiiered  grievously  mider  tlie 
loss  of  their  homes  and  their  temple.  Their 
feelings  are  beautifully  recorded  in  some  of 
the  compositions  which  bear  the  name 
of  Psalms  (cxx.  cxxiii.  cxxvi.  exxxvii.) ;  iu 
others  we  find  pourtrayed  the  gladness  which 
they  felt  at  being  restored  to  national  unity, 
and  tlie  land  of  their  ancestors  (cxxii. 
cxxxiii.).  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  severe  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  captives.  They  were  not  subject  to  hard 
bondage  and  exhausting  labour,  as  their  an- 
cestors had  been  in  Egypt  They  seem  to 
have  generally  enjoyed  the  chief  rights  of 
citizens,  being  able  to  acquire  landed  and 
other  property ;  while  the  directions  of  their 
spiritual  guides  exhorted  them  to  forward  tbe 
good  of  die  land  which  had  given  them  a 
home.  A  striking  passage  to  this  effect  may 
be  found  in  Jer.  xxix.  4 — 7.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  the  Jews  were  advised  by 
their  teachers,  and  permitted  by  the  state,  to 
make  acquisitions,  it  was  not  with  a  view 
to  a  permanent  settlement  in  these  foreign 
regions,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  the  cap- 
tivity would  be  of  long  duration  (28).  The 
extent  to  which  property  was  obtained,  and 
the  nation  increased  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
parative ease  and  prosperity,  may  be  learned 
by  referring  to  the  accoimts  left  us  of  the 
resources  which  the  caravans  of  letnming 
exiles  brought  back  home  (Ezra  L  ii.  iii. 
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Tii  tUL)  ;  some  portion  of  which,  however, 
was  the  result  of  free-will  offeriugs  made  by 
the  people  of  the  lands,  which  they  left  in 
obedience  to  a  castom  univerflal  in  the  East 
One  circumstance,  recorded  in  a  few  words, 
saffices  to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not  have 
had  so  hard  a  lot  to  endure  as  many  other 
captiyes :  —  With  Zerubbabel  there   came 
into  Palestine  a  company  of  '  two  hundred 
singing  men  and  singing  women'    (Ezra 
■  ii.  65 ;  comp.  41).    Whence  it  is  clear  that 
the  temple-worship  had  been  reproduced  in 
Babylon,  in  some  degree  of  its  native  pomp; 
and  also  that  a  people  who  had  the  liberty 
and  the  means  to  institute  and  sustain  such 
a  choir,  must  have  lived  in  some  security 
and  weal.    Several  of  them,  indeed,  rose 
mider  the  Chaldean  dynasty  to  influence  and 
distinction  at  court  (Dan.  i.  8 ;  vi.  2).    The 
narrative  which  bears  the  name  of  Esther, 
shows   how  high   the   elevation  was  with 
which  the  nation  was  honoured,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  how  liable  it  was  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  caprice  of  oriental  tyranny. 
A  change  for  the  better  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  taken  place  not  very  long  after  the 
close  of  the  last  deportation;  for  the  cap- 
tive king,  Jehoiachin,  was  released  from 
prison  by  Evil-Merodach,  treated  with  kind- 
ness  and  munificence,  and   even    exalted 
above  the  princes  who  formed  that  monarch's 
court    It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  see,  that  a  peo- 
ple of  so  fine  a  natural  temperament  as  the 
Jews,  and  possessed  of  so  much  knowledge 
and  culture,  animated  by  very  powerful  reli- 
gious   S3^pathies,    must   have   had  great 
weight  in  those  sudden  and  extensive  social 
and  political  changes  to  which  eastern  des- 
potisms have  ever  been  subject    The  poli- 
tical consideration  which,  even  without  speci- 
fic and  set  efforts,  they  could  not  be  long  in 
gaining,  would  act  very  beneficially  in  miti- 
gating ^eir  social  and  personal  condition. 

We  have  already  said  a  word  or  two  on 
the  moral  bearing  of  the  bondage  to  which 
Israel  has  been  subjected.  Future  times 
may  see  that  the  sufferings  endured  since 
the  Christian  era  were  no  less  necessary  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  character,  and  prepare 
his  sons  for  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  than 
we  now,  in  looking  back  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Assyrian  exile,  can  clearly  dis- 
cern how  happily  its  sufferings  wrought  to 
cleanse  the  nation  finom  idolatrous  defile- 
ments, and  bring  them  to  a  final  and  irre- 
versible decision  in  favour  of  Jehovah,  and 
against  Baal  and  all  similar  vanities. 

CABBUNCLE  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the 
Latin  car6o,  a  live  coal,  and  denotes  a  precious 
stone,  which  is  of  a  fiery  colour,  having  ihe 
likeness  of  a  burning  coal.  '  Among  these  red 
gems,  the  rubies,  otherwise  called  carbuncles,' 
says  an  old  writer,  *  challenge  the  principall 
place,  and  are  esteemed  ridhest;  Uiey  have 
their  name  in  Oreeke  of  the  likeness  unto  fire, 
and  yet  fire  hath  no  power  of  them,  which 


is  the  reason  some  call  them  apyroti'  (free 
from  fire).  In  the  estimation  of  the  an- 
cients, the  carbuncle  held  the  fifth  place, 
namely  after  diamonds,  emeralds,  opals, 
and  pearls;  next  to  it  ranked  the  topaz. 
Those  of  Ethiopia  were  accounted  the  best 
Among  '  vulgar  errors,'  once  held  by  men  of 
tlie  highest  culture,  was  this,  that  the  car- 
buncle gave  out  a  native  light  from  itself 
without  reflexion. 

Two  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  *car 
buncle'  in  the  common  version,  I.  Bahreketh^ 
which  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine 
forth  like  lightning.  Hence,  the  essential 
quality  is  a  radiating  and  corruscating  bril- 
liancy. Such  a  quality  is  found  in  the  car- 
buncle, but  not  in  tlie  smaragdus  or  eme- 
rald, which  is  of  a  clear,  bright  green 
colour.  Yet  the  Seventy,  Josephus,  and  the 
Vulgate,  give  their  suffrage  in  favour  of  tlie 
latter  (Exod.  xxviii.  17 ;  xxxix.  10.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13).  I'his  stone  stood  the  last  of  the 
first  row  of  three  which  went  to  form  the 
breast  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 

The  second  word  translated  '  carbuncle'  is 
Ekdagh  (Isa.  liv.  12),  which  has  for  its  root- 
meaning  the  idea  of  a  burning  flame,  and 
so  in  meaning  approaches  the  former  word. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  this,  that  the 
former  term  conveys  the  notion  of  flashing 
and  darting  as  the  lightning;  while  the 
latter  signifies  the  more  steady,  constant, 
and  deep- coloured  flame  which  rises  from 
artificial  fire.  With  this  diversity,  the  two 
words  seem  to  have  denoted  two  species  of 
the  carbuncle,  or  the  carbuncle  as  produced 
in  two  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

CARCHEMISH,  a  fortified  city,  lying  on 
the  river  Euphrates,  subject  to  tne  Assyrian 
power,  and  apparently  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  importance  (Isa.  x.  0).  The 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Necho,  after  he  had 
maide  his  way  through  Palestine  and  across 
tlie  Syrian  desert,  took  Carchemish  {cir, 
610,  A. C),  which  be  retained  only  for  some 
two  or  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  the  city, 
having  defeated  the  Egyptian  monaich 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  place  as  was  at  a  later 
period  named  Circesium,  which  lay  at  the 
point  where  the  Chebar  joined  the  Eu- 
phrates, nearly  midway  between  Antioch. 
and  Seleucia. 

CABIA,  the  south-western  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  lying  between  Lydia  and  Lycia; 
hilly,  but  well  watered,  yet  not  very  fruitful. 
Its  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  Jews 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23),  were  of  a  mixed  race, 
some  Dorians,  some  Phoenicians,  some  Bho- 
dians,  and  gained  their  livelihood  by  sea- 
faring and  piracy.  At  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  prince  Simon,  the  Carians  were  a 
firee  people  under  Boman  protection,  having 
before  been  subject  to  Bhodes. 
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which  runs  out  into  a  promontoiy  on  the 
■onthem  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
which  is  connected  with  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  through  them  with  Lebanon.  It  runs 
out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
having  the  stream  Kishou  flowing  along  its 
north-eastern  side.  It  formed  at  tirst  the 
■outh-westem  boundary  of  Asher,  and  sub- 
sequently the  limit  between  Galilee  and  the 
country  of  Tyre.  The  mountain  consists  of 
lime-stone.  It  is  well  watered,  and  was 
very  fruitfiil  and  pleasant  Its  summit  was 
in  ancient  times  crowned  with  trees,  so  that 
poets  sang  of  the  excellency  of  Carmel,  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxr.  2). 
Hence  the  loved  princess  is  told,  *  Thine 
head  is  like  Carmel'  (Cant  rii.  0).  It 
afforded  fine  pasture  grounds  (Jer.  1.  10. 
Nahum  i.  4.  Isa.  xxxiii.  0.  Amos  i.  2). 
Wlience  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time 
*  abounding  in  joyful  pastures,  and  thickly 
set  with  olive-trees,  shrubs,  and  Tines.'  It 
had,  especially  on  the  western  side,  many 
caves  and  grottoes,  of  which  as  many  as 
two  thousand  have  been  counted,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  having  narrow  entrances, 
with  various  windings,  afforded  a  dcsimble 
refuge  for  fugitives  (Amos  ix.  8.  I  Kings 
xviii.  19,  srq,  2  Kings  ii.  20;  iv.  2^)). 
Carmel  is  famous  for  the  extraordinary  con- 
test which  Elijah  had  here  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  when  he  built  an  altar  of  twelve 
•tones  after  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(I  Kings  xviii.).  The  philosopher  Pytha- 
goras IS  also  said  to  have  tarried  on  this 
mountain  a  long  time  after  his  return 
from  Kgypt  From  Carmel  is  derived  the 
name  of  a  religious  order,  the  Carmelites, 
foMtithMl  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one  Bert- 
hol<1. 
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Carmol,  rm  sofn  from  Nazareth,  forms  a 
fine  object,  extern' ing  far  out  into  the  sea, 
and  ilippinpr  bin  feet  in  the  waters.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  towards  the 
BOttth.     Then''e  it  declines  gradually  north- 


wards, until  at  the  eonvent,  according  to 
Schubert,  it  has  an  elevation  of  only  5b*.i 
Parisian  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  highest  point  at 
I2(K)  feet.  Towards  the  south-east,  Carmel 
is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Samaria 
by  the  broail  range  of  low  wooded  hills 
separating  the  great  plain  of  the  more 
southern  coast  fW>m  that  of  Esdraekm.  Here 
large  walnut-trees  prevail.  The  mounuin 
itself,  however, no  longer  exhibits  the  features 
of  natural  beauty  which  it  presented  in  Scrip- 
tural times. 

*  The  top  and  sides  of  Carmel  are,*  says  Lord 
Lindsay,  *  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
but  quite  bare  of  trees ;  a  few  olives  flourish 
at  its  foot  and  on  the  lovrest  slope.  "  The 
excellency  of  Carmel'*  is  indeed  departed' 
(Letters,  iL  78). 

The  Carmelite  convent,  aitnated  about 
half-way  up  the  loftiest  ridge  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, is  very  handsome.  It  has  a  church, 
said  to  be  built  over  the  care  in  which 
Elqah  dwelt  In  a  side  chapel,  Lord  Lind- 
say saw  a  beautiful  wooden  statue  of  Elijah 
killing  one  of  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

The  riew  of  the  Mediterranean,  firom  the 
roof  of  the  convent,  presents  a  grand  bound- 
less expanse,  which  is,  howerer,  fatiguing 
flrom  its  lifeless  uniformity.  The  bay  of 
Acre  offers  a  noble  object  Acre  lies  four 
hours'  distance  fh>m  Carmel.  Lindaay  went 
to  it  over  the  beach,  on  which  he  found  wrecks 
of  vessels  of  considerable  size  almost  buried 
in  the  sand.  He  also  forded  the  Kishon,  in 
about  half  a  dozen  steps,  which  has  here 
lost  all  its  beauty. 

Lord  Lindsay  reached  Carmel  (in  May) 
by  a  route  in  a  north-west  direction  fh>ni 
Samaria.  *  The  country,'  he  says,  *  is  ftill 
of  villages,  well  cultivated,  and  quite  beau- 
tiful. We  halted  at  noon  in  a  grove  of 
noble  olives,  swarming  vrith  little  green 
leaf-hoppers,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  shaped 
like  frogs,  the  merriest  little  beings  ima- 
ginable. We  proceeded  along  a  beantifhl 
and  very  extensive  plain,  the  prolongation, 
I  take  it,  of  the  vale  of  Sharon,  the  scenery 
reminding  us  of  Kent  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  richness  of  the  sofl  or  the  beauty 
of  its  produce,  even  of  the  thistles,  with 
which  every  fallow  and  uncultivated  field 
was  overgrown,  of  the  deepest  blue  and  most 
luxuriant  growth,  often  orertopping  my  head 
on  horseback :  dear  old  Scotland  can  boast 
of  none  so  beautiful.  Presently  leaving  the 
plain,  we  rode  for  two  hours  through  a 
range  of  sloping  hills  covered  with  beauti- 
ful ralonidis,  or  evergreen  oaks  —  regular 
English  park  scenery ;  Oien  the  trees  ceas- 
ing through  a  continued  expanse  of  sloping 
downs,  till  we  reached  the  southern  pro- 
longations of  Carmel,  and  the  banks  of 
"  that  ancient  rirer,  the  river  Kinhon ;" 
henceforward  the  hills  on  both  sides  wtn 
again  covered  with  valonidis  and  prickly  oaka. 
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The  road  ran  close  under  Mount  Carmel, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kishon — a  rocky 
path  winding  through  oleanders  in  full 
bloom,  reeds  and  wild  flowers  of  eyery  hue  ; 
the  birds  singing  sweetly,  and  wood-pigeons 
cooing,  and  the  temperature  as  fresh  and 
mild  as  May  in  England.' 

The  view  of  Carmel  and  its  adjacent  coun- 
try, as  seen  firom  the  sea,  is  thus  described 
by  Bartlett  in  the  Introduction  (p.  5)  to  his 
*  Walks  about  Jerusalem : '  — 

'  The  day  wore  away  as  we  reached  the 
shores  of  Galilee,  which  burst  upon  us 'just 
beyon«r  a  bold  promontory,  called  **  the 
White  Cape,**  from  the  colour  of  its  clifb. 
Here  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and  Zafed,  Mount 
Carmel,  projecting  its  long  range  into  the 
sea,  and  a  wide  extent  of  plain,  came  into 
sight ;  a  beautifiil,  but  lifeless  expanse.  We 
dwelt  on  this  sacnd  scenery,  as  it  unfolded, 
with  deep  interest  Among  these  hills  was 
spent  all  the  youth  of  Jesus:  these  valleys 
and  plains  must  haye  witnessed  his  earliest 
wanderings.  Different  are  the  associations 
which  arise,  as  the  white  walls  of  St.  John 
of  Acre  are  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea,  on 
their  rocky  reef.  Here  is  the  Mount  of 
Richard,  the  plain  where  the  mailed  host  of 
crusaders  encamped,  and  which  resounded 
with  the  tramp  of  their  war-horses.  Scene 
upon  scene  arises  before  the  mind,  of  bloody 
siege  by  land  and  sea.  At  that  angle  stood 
Napoleon,  directing,  in  vain,  assault  upon 
assault,  foiled  by  the  chivalry  of  the  British 
hero.  In  their  turn,  the  British  have  left 
iwd  traces  upon  the  crumbling  waUs.  Not 
a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  their  ramparts, 
as  we  passed.  Years  ago  we  stood  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  asked  ourselves,  as  we  looked 
upon  this  *<  Key  of  the  East,"  whether  her 
fill  of  blood  was  yet  measured.  —  the  last 
**  pacification "  of  the  East  was  a  fearful 
answer.  We  may  repeat  the  question,  and 
time  will  probably  bring  forUi  a  similar 
reply ;  for,  when  the  East  becomes  the  prize 
of  contending  nations.  Acre  cannot  foil  of 
her  harvest  of  slaughter.  The  breeze  had 
suddenly  increased  almost  into  a  gale,  and 
the  aea  rolled  formidably  into  the  bay :  we 
began  to  think  of  anchoring  at  C  alpha.  As 
we  came  on,  labouring  under  the  rocky 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,  a  change  took 
place,  with  the  suddenness  of  magic.  The 
sun  was  setting,  broad  and  red ;  and  when 
his  disk  touched  the  stormy  horizon,  in- 
stantly the  wind  dropped,  and  left  us  tossing 
about  in  an  agitated  sea,  crimsoned  with  ihe 
reflection  of  his  fiery  beams,  which  lit  up 
the  solitary  white  wslls  of  the  convent  on 
Mount  Carmel,  and  the  far-distant  hills  of 
Galilee,  with  a  dying  splendour.  It  was  a 
moment  of  wild  and  glorious  beauty.  The 
■ea  soon  subsided,  and  we  ran  along  the 
ahoro  towards  Cssarea ;  the  night  was 
cloudy,  the  moon  pale  and  sickly ;  all  along 
the  desolate  plains,  we  heard  the  wild  un- 


earthly shriek  of  the  jackal,  roaming  among 
its  ruins ;  and  the  low  dull  sound  of  the 
surge,  breaking  on  the  forsaken  shore,  in- 
creased tlie  poetic  melancholy  of  the  place 
and  hour.  No  other  sound  now  breaks  the 
mournful  silence  which  reigns  over  the  shore, 
which  once  echoed  with  the  world's  debate.' 

CARMEL,  now  Kurmul,  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv.  55). 
According  to  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  whose  time  the  place  was  in  ex- 
istence, it  lay  twelve  Roman  miles  east  from 
Hebron.  Its  locality,  however,  must  be 
looked  for  to  tlie  south-east  of  that  famous 
town.  lu  the  ancient  history  of  the  Israelites, 
Carmel  is  twice  mentioned;  once  (1  Sam. 
XV.  12),  where  we  find  an  account  of  Saul's 
having  erected  a  triumphal  monument,  ap- 
parently for  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over 
the'Amalekites  ;  the  second  time  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  2),  when  David  hod  his  adventure  with 
Nabol,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts. 

At  Kurmul,  Robinson  found  ancient  re- 
mains of  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  reservoir, 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  is  an  open  passage,  leading  down  into 
a  narrow  cavern,  apparently  natural,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  a  tomb.  A  similar 
cave,  which,  however,  is  artificial,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  is  seen  just  east  of  the 
castle. 

This  district  is  regarded  as  among  the 
roost  insecure  in  Palestine.  The  desert 
along  the  sea  is  inliabited,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  few  Bedouins,  who  are  in  the  worst  repute, 
as  thieves  and  robbers.  It  is  also  a  resort 
of  deserters  and  outlaws.  This  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  region  of  old,  being  the  same 
into  which  David,  with  his  six  hundred  ad- 
venturers, withdrew  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul, 
and  dwelt  long  in  the  caves  and  lurking 
places  which  it  affords.  The  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, too,  around  Jericho,  is  very  unsafe, 
partly  because  of  the  thievish  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  partly  as  being  exposed 
to  excursions  from  the  lawless  Arabs  of  the 
eastern  mountains. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  you 
cross  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain  Rephaim,  and  so 
ascend  to  the  Greek  convent  Mar  Elyas, 
which  lies  in  the  fields  at  some  distance 
firom  the  road,  on  the  verge  of  a  ridge  of  hills, 
having  a  wide  prospect  serosa  the  deep  val- 
leys on  the  south.  From  this  point,  two 
roods  lead  to  Bethlehem:  one  direct,  de- 
scending and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
south ;  the  other  passing  more  to  the  right, 
around  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  so  by 
Rachel's  Tomb.  We  will  pursue  the  latter. 
The  whole  tract  in  advance  is  full  of  olive 
groves,  and  towards  Bethlehem  are  likewise 
many  orchards  of  fig-trees.  Passing  by  the 
Poob  of  Solomon,  you  arrive  at  Bethlehem, 
which  lies  two  hours  south  of  Jerusalem. 
The   country   around    \in^    \\vi<^  ^'k\j\^>^^ 
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numerous  murks  of  iudnstry.  If  you  go 
down  the  steep  descent  from  tlie  town,  you 
eome  to  two  openings  of  the  aqueduct  that 
nins  to  Jerusalem,  which  here  pauses  through 
a  sort  of  deep  yanlt  or  reservoir,  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  up  about  twenty  feet, 
■nd  may  see  many  females  drawing  water, 
and  bearing  it  away  in  skins  on  their  shoul- 
ders. 

Proceed  now  in  an  easterly  direction,  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  south,  and  you  will  come 
to  the  Jebcl  el-Fureidis  or  Frank  Mountain^ 
going  along  the  Wady  Urtas.  This  place  is 
■till  inhabited,  though  in  niins,  the  inhabi- 
tants dwelling  in  caves.  The  fountain  here 
•ends  forth  a  copious  supply  of  tine  water, 
and  forms  a  beautifiil  purling  rill  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  —  a  sight  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  Palestine.  You  pass  down  tliis  wady, 
on  a  general  course  south  south-east  along 
the  streamlet,  and  through  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  fields  fertilized  by  its  waters. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  hills,  you  may  be- 
hold flocks  of  sheep  aud  goats  mingled  to* 
gether,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage.  This  is  a 
good  grazing  district,  however  rocky  and 
■lerilo  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  little 
stream  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  gravelly  soil, 
and  the  gardens  cease.  As  you  proceed,  tlie 
hills  arouud,  though  now  arid,  had  once  been 
built  up  in  terraces,  and  cultivated.  The 
Frank  Mountain  rises  steep  and  round  like 
a  volcanic  cone  tnmcated.  The  height  above 
tlie  base  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
There  are  traces  of  terraces  for  cultivation 
around  its  base.  The  summit — a  circle  of 
about  700  feet  in  circumference  —  is  occu- 
pied by  a  fortress,  with  four  massive  round 
to«vers.  On  it  you  have  a  very  extensive 
view,  especiaUy  towards  the  north.  This  is, 
not  without  probability,  held  to  be  tlie  site 
of  tlie  fortress  aud  city  of  Herodiuro,  erected 
by  Herod,  snruaincfl  Uie  Great.  The  whole 
plain  urouud  was  also  c(»vered  with  build- 
iur^H,  forming  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
constituted  tlie  Acropolis.  To  this  place  tlic 
body  of  tlie  Iduma'an  tyrant  was  brought  for 
burial.  Keepiiipr  forward  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, you  find  Wady  CJrtas  contract  into 
a  narrow  picturesque  gorge,  with  high  preci- 
pitous walls  on  each  side.  Kear  at  hand 
are  tlie  remains  of  a  square  tower  and  vil- 
lage, called  Khureitnn,  and  an  immense  na 
^lral  cavern.  If  you  go  forth  on  tlie  lofty 
hill-side,  in  the  bright  light  of  a  May  moon, 
you  find  the  scene  highly  romantic.  You 
look  on  the  dark  mass  of  tlie  Frank  Moun- 
tain, and  the  sacred  region  of  Bethlehem ; 
while  around  you  are  black  Arab  tents, 
horses  picketed,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
slieep  aud  goats,  all  still  like  the  silence 
of  tlie  desert.  Keep  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  high  ground,  you  are  taken  to  Tekua, 
the  Tekoa  of  old,  whence  Joah  CHlicd  *  the 
vjfe  woman '  to  plead  on  behalf  of  Absalom. 


Keep  on  the  high  ground  towards  the  east, 
and  you  find  the  valleys  and  the  hillt  sprink- 
led, and  sometimes  covered,  with  arbutus, 
dwarf  oaks,  small  firs,  and  other  bushes. 
Farther  on  is  a  high  rocky  tract,  exhibiting 
on  the  left  no  appearance  of  cultivation.  In 
order  to  reach  Beni  Nairn,  you  must  make  a 
circuit  towards  the  west,  with  a  view  to  pass 
round  the  heads  of  several  branches  of  th« 
Wady  el-Ghar,  said  to  be  so  deep  and  rug- 
ged as  to  be  nearly  impassable  for  horses. 
As  you  approach  Beni  Nairn,  the  tnces  of 
cultivation  increase,  and  the  level  spots  of  any 
size  are  sown  with  barley  or  millet  To- 
wards the  west,  olive-trees  and  small  vine- 
yards occasionaUy  appear.  Yon  thus 
travel  along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  whole  slope  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  this  side  of  Jerusalem,  resembles,  in 
its  general  features,  the  same  slope  on  the 
north  of  that  city.  But  it  has  even  less  of 
fertility ;  the  desert  region  extending  ftoher 
up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  water- 
summit  Still,  even  in  those  parts  where  all 
is  now  desolate,  there  are  everywhere,  traces 
of  the  hand  of  men  of  other  days —  terraces, 
walls,  stones  gathered  along  the  paths,  fre- 
quent cisterns,  and  tlie  like. 

Beni  Naim  is  probably  the  highest  point 
in  all  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  According 
to  the  Moslems,  this  is  the  burial-place  of 
Lot  A  mosque  here  professedly  covers  his 
tomb.  From  the  roof  of  this  mosque  is  an 
extensive  view  on  every  side,  especially  to- 
wards the  cast  and  south.  The  prospect 
towards  the  north  is  limited  by  a  high  tract 
of  country,  and  towards  tlie  west  and  south- 
west by  the  hills  around  Hebron.  The 
mountains  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  are  very 
distinct ;  the  sea  itself  is  visible  only  through 
gaps  in  tlie  mountains.  Towards  the  south, 
the  land  sinks  gradually  down  to  an  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain,  having  many  valleys  and 
ancient  sites. 

The  region  hence  to  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Kurmul  is  very  fine,  especially  towards  the 
south-west  The  great  plain  spreads  itself 
out  in  that  direction,  shut  on  every  side  by 
higher  land,  except  on  the  east,  where  it 
slopes  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  eleva- 
tion of  tliis  plain  is  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  waters  apparently  flow  off  in 
botli  directions,  partly  towards  Uie  Dead  Sea, 
and  partly  towards  the  Wady  es-Jeba.  The 
surface  of  the  plain  is  waving,  and  almost  free 
from  rocks.  '  At  present*  (May  10),  to  cite 
Robinson  (ii.  102),*  the  whole  tract  was  almost 
covered  with  fine  fields  of  wheat :  watchmen 
were  stationed  in  various  parts  to  prevent 
cattle  and  flocks  firom  trespassing  on  the 
grain.  The  wheat  was  now  ripening,  and 
we  had  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scrip 
turc.  Our  Arabs  "  were  an  hungered ;  **  and, 
going  into  the  fields,  they  **  plucked  the  ears 
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of  eom  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their 
hands."' 

From  the  top  of  Kormol  there  is  a  pro- 
spect which  is  very  beautiful,  when  the  sun 
arises  in  his  strength,  and  pours  a  flood  of 
golden  light  upon  the  plain  and  the  hills  be- 
yond, so  that  every  object  is  distinctly  seen. 
Here  you  are  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  can  enumerate  be- 
fore you  not  less  than  nine  places  still  bear- 
ing their  ancient  names ;  namely  —  *  Maon, 
Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah ; '  Jattir,  Socoh, 
Auab,  and  Eshtemoa;  and  'Kirjath  Arba, 
which  is  Hebron.'  Most  of  those  were  nn- 
kuown  until  ascertained  by  Robinson.  You 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  scenes  memorable 
of  old  for  the  adventures  of  David,  during 
his  wanderings,  in  order  to  escajM  from  the 
jealousy  of  Saul,  and  may  feel  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  perusing  the  chapters  which  record 
the  history  of  these  adventures  (1  Sam.  zxiii. 
xxiv.  XXV.  xxvi.).  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14; 
xxvi.  2),  Maon  (1  Sam.  xxilL  25),  and  £n- 
gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  gave  their  names 
to  different  parts  of  the  desert  on  the  east. 
Twice  did  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph  attempt  to 
betray  the  youthful  outlaw  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  persecutor  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvi.  1). 
At  that  time,  David  and  his  men  appear 
to  have  been  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
similar  outlaws  at  the  present  day  (1  Sam. 
xxiL  2 ;  xxiii.  13).  They  lurked  in  those 
deserts,  associated  with  the  herdsmen  of 
Nabal,  and  doing  them  good  offices,  pro- 
bably in  return  for  information  and  supplies. 
Hence,  when  Nabal  held  his  annual  sheep- 
shearing  in  Carmel,  David  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  a  share  in  the  festival,  and  sent  a 
message,  recounting  his  own  services,  and 
asking  a  present  (1  Sam.  xxv.  8,  0).  '  In  all 
these  particulars,'  says  Robinson,  '  we  were 
deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and  strength  of 
the  Biblical  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  almost  identically  the  same  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day.  On  such  a  festive 
occasion,  near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our 
own  time,  an  Arab  sheikh  of  the  neighbouring 
desert  would  hardly  fail  to  put  in  a  word ; 
and  his  message,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
would  be  a  transcript  of  that  of  David.' 

From  Carmel,  you,  after  some  time,  get 
into  the  Wa<1y  Khubarah,  which  leads  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  south  of  Ain  Jidy, 
£n-gedi.  The  way  lies  in  a  constant  de- 
scent. As  you  descend,  the  heat  increases, 
and  the  country  assumes  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  In  two  hoturs  you  are 
completely  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  The 
country  is  everywhere  entirely  of  limestone 
formation;  but  the  rocks  contain  a  large  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating  with  the 
limestone  of  the  region  above.  All  around 
are  naked  conical  hills,  and  also  ridges  two 
to  four  hundred  feet  high,  running  down 
mostly  towards  the  sea.  At  first,  the  hills,  as 
well  tm  th«  valleys,  are  sprinkled  with  shrubs ; 


but,  further  down,  these  disappear  from  the 
hills,  and  only  a  dry  stunted  grass  remains, 
the  growth  of  winter.  Two  hours  more  bring 
you  to  rugged  and  precipitous  passes,  and  you 
soon  arrive  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi.  where 
David  and  his  men  lived  among  *  the  rocks 
of  the  wild  goats,'  and  where  the  former  cut 
off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1  Sara, 
xxiv.  1 — 4).  The  whole  scene  is  drawn  in 
Scripture  to  the  life.  On  all  sides,  the  coun- 
try is  full  of  caverns,  which  might  have 
served  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his 
men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present 
day.  The  path  follows  down  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  which  is  here  just  wide  enough 
to  be  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely 
fifty  feet,  between  perpendicular  precipices 
rising  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  on  each 
side.  In  the  cliffs  above,  multitudes  of 
pigeons  are  enjoying  their  nests  undisturbed. 
Here  the  retem,  and  other  shrubs  of  the  de- 
sert, grow  very  large.  Farther  down,  the 
valley  contracts,  and  becomes  impassable. 
You  now  turn  up  a  steep  and  rocky  pass 
north-east,  along  a  side  valley,  which  brings 
you  in  fifteen  minutes  on  a  rough  and  de- 
sert table-land.  Soon  you  get  the  first 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  low  and  still  in 
its  deep  bed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
reach  Uie  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to 
the  shore,  after  a  journey  of  seven  hours, 
when  you  find  yourself  on  the  summit  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  overhanging  Ain  Jidy 
and  the  sea,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  lies  before 
you  in  its  vast  deep  chasm,  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains; 
their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the 
water,  and  again  retreating,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  strip  of  shore  below.  The  view  in- 
cludes the  whole  southern  half  of  the  sea, 
quite  to  its  extremity,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  northern  half.  One  feature  of  tlie  sea 
is  remarkable,  namely,  the  number  of  shoal- 
like points  and  peninsulas  which  run  out 
into  its  southern  part,  appearing  at  first  sight 
like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.  Below,  on 
the  south,  are  two  such  projecting  banks, 
on  the  western  shore,  composed  probably  of 
pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  into  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  mountains 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  everywhere 
precipitous ;  those  on  the  east,  you  observe, 
are  now  very  distinct,  and  obviously  much 
higher  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  than 
those  upon  the  west  Directly  opposite,  on 
the  eastern  side,  you  see  Wady  el-Mojeb, 
and  farther  north  Wady  ez-Zurka.  At  the 
foot  of  these  mountains  there  is  a  passage 
along  the  eastern  shore.  The  whole  southern 
part  of  the  sea  has  the  appearance,  not  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long 
winding  bay,  or  the  estuary  of  a  large  river 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  shoals  are  left 
dry.  Only  a  comparatively  narrow  channel 
remains   covered   with  water.     This  chaa.- 
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Del  is  in  souie  parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds 
very  much.  Nearly  at  the  south-eastern  end, 
there  runs  into  the  sea  (so  called)  a  large 
peninsula;  and  baweeu  the  point  of  the 
western  shoal  anil  the  peuiusula,  the  diB< 
tauee  eaunut  be  more  thun  one  fourth  or  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sea,  if  so 
much.  It  Is  no  easy  thing  to  work  your 
way  down  the  terrific  pass.  The  path  de- 
scends by  zig-zags,  often  at  the  steepest  angle 
practicable  fur  horses,  and  is  carried  partly 
along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  then  down  the  almost 
equally  steep  debris.  Much  of  the  rock  is  a 
compact  reddish  or  rose-coloured  limestone, 
smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  sur- 
face. Looking  back  on  this  part  from  be- 
low, it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  any 
road  can  exh»t  there.  Not  long  since,  an 
Arab  woman  fell  off,  and  was  killed :  when 
picked  up,  she  was  found  to  have  brought 
forth  a  child.  After  a  descent  of  forty-five 
minutes,  you  reach  the  beautiful  fomitain  of 
Aiu  Jidy,  a  line  stream  bursting  forth  at  once 
on  a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the 
mountain,  still  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stream  rusl  es 
down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain,  and 
its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket 
of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more 
southern  clime.  The  whole  of  the  descent 
was  apparently  once  terraced  for  tillage  and 
gardens.  On  tlie  right,  near  the  foot,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town.  From  the  base  of  the 
declivity,  a  fine  rich  plain  slopes  off  very 
gradually  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  shore.  A 
brook  runs  across  it  directly  to  the  sea, 
though,  in  the  warm  season,  its  waters  arc 
abborbed  by  the  thirsty  earth,  long  before 
reaching  Uie  shore.  So  far  as  the  water 
extends,  the  plain  is  covered  with  gardens, 
chiefly  of  cucumbers,  belonging  to  the  Arabs. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  plain  is  very  fertile, 
and  might  produce  rare  fruits.  In  various 
parts  of  it  are  traces  of  unimportant  ruins. 
The  length  of  tlie  plain  is  about  half  a  mile: 
it  is  nearly  a  square.  The  approach  to  tlie 
sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  six  or 
eight  feet  higher  tlian  the  level  of  the  water 
as  you  see  it.  These  are  covered  with  a 
bhining  crust  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an  oDy 
appearance. 

In  travelling  down  tlie  declivity,  yon  find 
the  heat  increase  continually ;  and  in  the 
chasm  of  tlie  sea,  you  encounter  an  Egyp- 
tian climate,  and  find  Egyptian  productions. 
Shut  in  as  this  deep  caldron  is  between  walls 
of  rock,  tlie  heat  of  the  burning  summer 
sun  cannot  be  other  than  very  great.  Such 
is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  bodi  along  the 
descent  below  tlie  fountain,  and  on  the  little 
plain,  and  such  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  nothing  but  tillage  is  wanting  to  ren- 
der this  a  most  prolific  spot  It  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivauon  of 
tropical  fruits. 


CARNAL  (L.  from  caro^  fleth).  — TIm 
Greek  words  oorrespondiug  with  'carnal,' 
&c  are  rendered  'flesh'  (Matt  xvi.  17); 
'fleshly'  (2  Cor.  L  12);  'carnal'  (2  Cor. 
X.  4)  ;  *  carnally'  (Rom.  viiL  G).  Whence 
it  appears  that  *  carnal '  and  '  fleshly'  are  of 
Bunilar  import  In  truth,  the  second  is  a 
Saxon  word  of  the  same  meaning  with  the 
Latin  'carnal.' 

'  Flesh,'  in  the  New  Testament,  has  seve- 
ral allied  significations,  derived  from  the 
root-meaning  of  tarXf  which  denotes  flesh  as 
constituting  the  body  of  an  animated  and 
living  being  (1  Cor.  xv.  39).  It  is  repre- 
sented, in  contradistinction  to  spirit,  as  con- 
stituting with  bones  a  human  body  (Luke 
xxiv.  30).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  stands 
for  a  word  designating  the  male  organ  of 
generation  (Gen.  xvii.  11,  14.  Lev.  xii.  3). 
Hence,  '  flesh,'  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  is 
spoken  of  in  tlie  same  way,  and  applied  to 
Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  oircmncised,  and 
to  the  divine  benefits  which  were  appended 
to  circumcision  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29;  iv.  1. 
2  Cor.  xi.  18 ;  comp.  22.  Gal.  iiL  8.  £ph. 
il.  11.  Col.  U.  13.  Phil.  iiL  8,  4). 

From  thus  referring  to  the  lower  parts  of 
man,  it  came  to  denote  the  body,  hi  opposi- 
tion to  the  mind :  whence  our  Saviour  said 
to  his  disciples,  — '  The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak'  (Mark  xiv.  38.   See  also 
I  Cor.  V.  0.    2  Cor.  iv.  II;    viL  I.    Col. 
ii.  1).    In  Heb.  ix.  10,  we  read  of  '  carnal 
ordinances,'  or  rather  ordinances  of  the  flesh ; 
Uiat  is,  levitical  purity  of  body  (13).     '  Flesh ' 
is  also  used  of  the  body  of  Christ,  delivered 
to  death  (John  vi.  01,  00.    Rom.  viiL  3. 
Eph.  iL   15.   Col.  i.  22).     Human  nature, 
generally  considered  as  visible  and  mortal, 
is  thus  designated  (John  i.  13 ;  iii.  G.   Heb. 
xiL  U).    Hence  'flesh  and  blood*   denote 
our  outward  mortal  nature  (Matt  xvi.  17. 
Fph.   vi.   12).     In  the  writings   of  Paul, 
Lpistles  of  John  and  2d  Peter,  'flesh*  sig- 
nifies our  animal  nature,  as  the  seat  and 
fountain  of  the  natural  appetites,  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  inasmuch  as  this  animal  nature, 
when  not  bound  to  the  divine  law,  works 
against  the  will  of  God,  and  is  the  source 
of  passions  and  sins.    In  opposition  stands 
man's  rational  nature,  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
illumines  and  sanctifies,  and  by  which  man 
knows  and  desires  good  (Rom.  vi.  19 ;  vii. 
18,  25;  via.  0,  6,  7.   GaL  v.  16.  2  Peter  u. 
18.   I  John  ii.  16).     Sometimes  the  import 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  evil,  or  evil  die- 
Utes  and  lusts  (2  Cor.  L  17 ;  v.  16.    Gsl. 
V.  13).     Thus, '  to  be  in  the  flesh'  implies 
to  yield  to  the  lower  impulses  of  onr  nature 
(Rom.  vii.  0  ;  viii.  0,  8,  9).     The  part  being 
put  for  tlie  whole, '  flesh '  denotes  man  as 
mortal  and  weak  (John  L  14.   I  Tun.  iiL  Ifll 
I  John  iv.  2).     Hence  '  all  flesh'  is  equiva- 
lent to  all  men,  or  mortals  (Luke  iiL  6. 
John  xvii.  2.  Acts  iL  17.   1  Peter  L  24). 
One  or  two  phrases  deserve  notice.    '  To 
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hr  rf  ft  person's  flesh  and  bones,'  signifies 
to  be  akin  to  liim,  or  to  be  so  allied  as  if  you 
were  of  his  km  (Gen.  ii.  23 ;  xxix.  14.  Eph. 
T.  30).  '  Any  one's  flesh'  denotes  his  kins- 
men (Rom.  xi.  14.  Eph.  v.  29).  'Accord- 
ing to  the  flesh '  means  *  as  to  one's  homan 
origin,'  *by  natural  descent'  (Rom.  i.  3; 
ix.  3,  5,  8.  1  Cor.  x.  18.  <  Israel  after  the 
flesh;  that  is,  Israelites  by  birth,  comp.  Rom. 
ix.  6). 

CARPENTER  is  from  a  Latin  word  signi- 
fying a  chariot  or  waggon.  Hence  it  denoted, 
in  £e  middle  ages,  a  maker  of  such  car- 
riages; and,  by  an  extension  of  meaning 
which  has  many  parallels,  a  worker  in  wood 
in  general. 

Carpenter  is  one  of  the  renderings  (<  en- 
grayer/  Exod.  xxriii.  11 ;  '  craftsman,'  Deut 
xxTii.  10 ;  <  smith,'  I  Sam.  xiii.  19,  being 
some  of  them)  given  to  a  word  which  is  one 
of  those  Oiat  throw  light  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Israelites.  This  word,  G/umuA,  sig- 
nifies originally,  to  cut  into,  to  engrave. 
As  such,  it  denotes  skilled  labour,  the  work 
of  the  artist  rather  than  the  artificer.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  its  earliest  Biblical  usage,  it  is 
translnted  'engraver*  (Exod.  xxviii.  11; 
XXXV.  35 ;  xxxviii.  23).  That  the  work  here 
spoken  of  was  a  work  of  art,  is  clear  fh>m 
the  subject-matter.  In  the  first  passage  it 
relates  to  the  cutting,  in  onyx  stone,  of  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  form  the  two 
stones  which  Aaron  was  to  wear  on  his  shoul- 
der. In  the  second  case,  it  is  used  of  Aho- 
liab,  who  was  divinely  '  filled  with  wisdom 
of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  the  embroiderer,  and  of  the  weaver,  and  of 
those  that  devised  cunning  work'  (Exod. 
XXXV.  34,  35).  In  the  third  instance,  it 
refers  to  the  same  Ahollab,  as  *  an  engraver, 
and  a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroi- 
derer.' 

In  later  times  the  word  came  to  have  a 
more  humble  import,  being  nearly  equivalent 
to  our  'workman.'  In  order  to  designate 
what  kind  of  workmen  were  in  any  case  in- 
tended, a  qualifying  word  was  subjoined  in 
the  originaL  Thus  we  have  'workers  of 
wall,'  or  '  stone,'  meaning  masons  ;  and 
'  workers  of  wood,'  meaning    carpenters ; 

*  workman  of  iron,'  that  is,  a  smith.  Now, 
the  nation  of  whom  these  facts  may  be  as- 
serted, must,  in  its  early  origin  as  a  nation, 
have  atood  high  in  material  culture.  At  the 
time  when  its  language  was  formed,  as  that 
language  now  exists,  the  nation  must  have 
excelled  in  art ;  otherwise  the  earlier  mean- 
ing of  this  and  odier  terms  would  not  have 
implied  high  culture,  and  the  derivative  and 
later  import  of  the  same  terms  denoted  or- 
dinary hand  labour.  With  the  English 
nation,  just  Ae  reverse  is  the  fact  '  Work ' 
is  the  old  Saxon  term:  whence  'workman.' 

*  Art,'  inim  which  we  get  our  '  artificer,'  and 
'artisc,'  if  a  comparatively  modem  Latin 


word.  In  this  case,  the  history  of  the  words 
•  work '  and  *  art,*  writing  in  brief  Oie  progress 
of  the  nation,  shows  that  the  English  began 
their  national  existence  on  a  low  platform, 
and  rose  higher  by  slow  degrees.  In  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews^  we  cannot  account  for 
the  facts  just  mentioned,  except  on  two  sup- 
positions;—  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  lies  before  us,  presents  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  a  lost  literature,  in 
which  the  oldest  terms  related  to  the  inferior 
processes  of  labour ;  or  that  its  language,  as 
found  in  the  Bibk*,  represents  a  state  of 
foreign  and  adventitious  culture,  whence  it 
took  those  verbal  indications  of  high  art. 
In  tnith,  we  tliink  there  is  reason  to  hold 
both  these  suppositions  to  be  grounded  in 
fact  We  believe  that  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  were  possessed  of  no  mean  culture, 
derived  from  a  widely  spread  pre-existent 
state  of  civilisation,  comprising  a  literature, 
when,  under  an  overruling  Providence,  tliey 
were  led  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  where 
ihej  found  a  very  high  condition  of  material 
and  outward  culture;  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  which  they  brought  with  them  into 
the  wilderness,  and  some  of  it  into  Pales- 
tine. Hence  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the 
tabernacle  and  its  accompaniments.  These 
considerations  tend  to  vindicate  ike  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  their  claims  to  our  re- 
spect The  Israelites,  even  in  their  earliest 
known  stages,  were  not  a  barbarous  people. 
CART,  a  word  from  the  Teutonic  cyran 
{to  turn,  or  roll),  found  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  gyrus^  a  circle.  Cart  is  connected  in 
derivation  and  meaning  with  car,  carriage, 
carter,  and  chariot.  Its  root-signification 
shows  that  it  properly  denotes  a  carriage 
with  wheels.  Similar  is  the  fact  in  the  He- 
brew, of  which  cart  is  a  translation :  Oa- 
galah  comes  from  a  root  that  signifies  to 
roll,  and  the  vehicles  which  it  describes 
might  be  rendered  rollers.  Hence  they  must 
have  been  wheel-carriages.  Wheels  are  also 
expressly  mentioned :  in  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  we 
find  '  a  cart-wheel,'  employed  apparently  in 
threshing;  comp.  28.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  24, 
'  The  Babylonians  shall  come  with  chariots, 
waggons,  and  wheels.'  (See  also  Eccles.  xii.  6. 
Jer.xlviL3.  Ezek.  xxvL  10.)  That  the  Egyp- 
tians possessed  wheel-carriages  is  clear  from 
ike  monuments,  and  from  Exod.  xiv.  25, 
where  Jehovah,  in  order  to  retard  their  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  Israelites,  is  said  to  have 
taken  off  their  chariot  wheels.  The  cut  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  following  page  is  a  Roman 
chariot,  from  Montfaucon.  That  on  the  right 
is  an  Egyptian  chariot,  from  an  original  paint- 
ing in  the  British  Museum.  The  dotted  line 
does  not  indicate  another  horse,  but  a  tint  of 
red  found  in  the  original.  The  Hebrews  were 
also  familiar  with  wheels  (1  Kings  vii.  30, 33), 
as  employed  for  warlike  purposes  (Prov.  xz. 
26).  Very  forcible  imagery  is  derived  torn 
the  wheel  of  the  war  chariot,  and  assocU^tAd. 
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objeeU :  ^  <  Tho  ttoiM  of  ft  whip,  and  tfie 
noise  of  die  rattling  of  wheels,  and  of 
the  prancing  of  horses,  and  of  the  leaping 
ehariots'  (Nahnm  iii.  2).  And  from  the 
song  of  Deborah  (Jadg.  v.  28),  it  is  evident 


that  war-chariot*  with  wheab  wan  used  in 
Palestine  itself^  as  early  tm  the  days  of  dia 
Judges ;  for  the  mother  of  Siaera  asks— 

« Why  Is  Us  chariot  kMV  in  comiM  ? 
Why  tarry  thawho^  of  htoehailocsr 


SOMAN    CHABIOT. 

The  word  rendered  •  cart'  in  I  Sam.  ri.  7, 
8,  lU,  11,  U.  2  Sam.  vi.  0.  1  Chnm.  xiii.  7, 
is  translated  by*  waggon'  in  Gen.  xlv.  10, 
21,  27  ;  xlvi.  ft.  Numb.  Yii.  0,  6,  7,  8 ;  and 
I  y  *  chariot,'  Ps.  xlvi.  9.  The  ordinary  word 
ior  chariot,  Aferkarah,  occurs  frequently 
(Gen.  xli.  43.  1  Kings  vii.  33;  x.  20;  xiL 
18;  XX.  33;  xxii.  35).  War-chariots  were 
employed  by  the  ancient  Canaanites  before 
Joshua's  invasion  (Josh.  xi.  6, 0).  Chariots, 
as  articles  of  luxury,  were  a  token  of  royalty 
in  Palestine ;  and  when  the  monarch  was  in 
his  chariot,  a  body  of  men,  so  many  as  fifty, 


■OTPTUH   CHABIOT. 

ran  before  the  vehicle  *(2  Sam.  xT.  1.  1  Sao. 
viii.  11).  From  3  Kings  xxiii.  11,  it  appears 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  prevalent  worahip  of  the 
sun,  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to 
that  luminary. 

Palestine  was  too  hilly  a  country  for 
wheeled  carriages  to  abound  there.  This 
may  explain  why  Joseph  supplies  his  breth- 
ren with  waggons  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  31,  27),  in 
order  to  convey  into  Egypt  their  faUier  and 
his  family.  The  cut,  taken  from  a  Theban 
monument,  exhibits  carts  of  the  Tokkari,  an 
Asiatic  people,  enemy  of  the  Egyptians. 


CABTS   OF  THS    TOKKADI. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  oart«  or  waggons 
hnvi;  Rolid  wheels.  In  Numb.  vii.  2,  seq.  we 
find  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  of 
Isrnrl  iii.'Lin','  nn  oblation  to  Jehovah,  of  six 
r.»v.  I,  .1  \v.ij.jroii«i,  and  twelve  oxen,  intended 
i'»  IxMir  the  tubeniaole  when  taken  down. 
Wlirther  ihfse  carriages  were  brought  out  of 
I'ffJP^  "r  »»«ide  in  tlie  desert,  we  have  no 
nicuns  of  detenu  iniug.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  cart  or  waggon  was  em- 
ployed for  sacred  purposes;  for  in  1  Sam. 
tL  7,  teq.  we  find  a  cart  expressly  constructed 


to  bear  the  ark.  This,  as  being  designed  for 
a  religious  use,  was  a  *  new  cart ;  *  whence  it 
becomes  probable,  that  the  waggons  given 
by  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  Moses  were 
also  new ;  in  which  case,  they  must  have 
been  made  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  cart-wheels  vrere 
used  for  the  purposes  of  threshing.  Another 
agricultural  service  which  carts  rendered, was 
at  hnrvest-home :  —  *  Behold,  I  am  pressed 
under  you,  as  a  cart  full  of  sheaves  is 
pressed'    (Amos  ii.  13).     The   whip,  too. 
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i8  mentioned  aboire :  the  *  cart-iope'  or  trace 
is  foond  in  Isa.  ▼.  18. 


its  primary  meaning,  U  go  tlowly :  lience 
a  coTered  couch,  or  a  litter.  The  engraving 
exhibits  an  Egyptian  litter  or  palanquin, 
bearing  a  military  chief,  with  an  attendant 
bearing  a  parasol  behind  him. 


BOMAV    CASTS. 

The  word  rendered  *  waggon'  in  Numb, 
rii.  3,  is  translated  by  *  litters '  in  I  ^a.  Ixvi. 
20 :  —  *  Ami  they  shall  bring  all  your  bretbren 
out  of  all  nations  upon  horses,  and  iu  cha- 
riots, and  in  litters  (margin, '  ooache  > '),  and 
upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts.*  The 
word  {^Tzahv)t  here  rendered  *  litter/  has  for 


In  Syria,  at  the  present  day,  a  covered 
litter,  called  a  tackterawan^  is  used  as  a  stately 
mode  of  travelling  by  pashas  and  other  great 
men.  Indeed,  travelling  is  now  generally 
performed  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  horses, 
except  in  tlie  desert  and  its  confines,  where 
camels  are  used.  Wheel -carriages  are  un- 
known, and  rarely  is  there  a  cart  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  country.  The  tackterawan  is 
also  used  for  ladies  and  children,  when  they 
have  a  long  journey  to  accomplish. 


TACKTBBAWAV. 


In  Acts  XX!.  10,  the  term  '  carriage '  is  used 
in  a  sense,  not  now  prevalent,  as  denoting 
thhiffs  to  be  carried.  The  original  simply 
says,  thafc  Paul  packed  up  his  things,  clothes, 
&c.  as  for  travelling ;  and  might  be  rendered, 
*made  ourselves  ready.'  E.  Taylor  renders 
—  *  We  took  up  our  baggage.' 

CARVING,  with  its  related  words  *  carve,* 
'carved  images,'  &c.  is  represented  in  the 
Hebrew  by  two  or  three  words,  a  knowledge 
of  whose  signification  will  open  to  the  reader 
the  facts  connected  with  sculpture  as  it  existed 
among  the  Israelites.  I.  Gharash^  denoting 
to  cut  into,  hence  to  engrave,  is  applied  in 
Exod.  xxxL  0  to  the  'carving  of  timber,' 
in  connection  with  Bezaleel,  who  is  set  fortli 
as  *  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Ood,  in  wisdom, 
and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship ;   to  devise 


cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sil 
ver,  and  in  brass,  and  iu  cutting  of  stones  to 
set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship.'  Whence  it 
is  clear,  that  the  carving  here  implied  was 
artistic  and  ornamental  (comp.  Exod.  xxxv. 
80,  seq,).  II.  Kahlag,  the  essential  letters 
in  which  are  kahl ;  whence  we  see  the  con- 
nection of  the  word  with  the  Greek  ^oiVein, 
and  the  Latin  ctf/are,  both  with  their  He- 
brew root  signifying  *  to  hollow'  or  scw/pture. 
It  is  used  of  rich  decorations  made  by  Solo- 
mon in  the  temple  which  he  built,  when  *  he 
carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about 
with  the  engravings  of  carved  figures  of 
cherubim,  and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers, 
within  and  without'  (I  Kings vi.  20. 32. 85). 
III.  Ghahlav,  to  cut  or  hew,  is  applied  to 
the  hewn  or  polii<hed   stone   em\^\.Qi<j^^  Sa^ 
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ertcting  manBioiu  or  ptdacet  (Pa.  czUt.  12), 
as  well  as  to  carved utioles  of  Itinuture  (Prov. 
▼ii.  16  ) .  IV.  Pitovagh,  which  is  the  word  ren- 
dered '  engravings '  just  above,  and  appears 
to  denote  the  figures  themselves ;  while  the 
word,  <  carved  figures,'  may  denote  the  nature 
of  the  workmanship,  equal  to  '  engravings 
of  earved  work.'  In  2  Chron.  IL  7,  where 
this  last  word  is  used,  we  find  Solomon  re- 
questing Huram,  kiug  of  Tyre,  to  send  him 
*  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sil- 
ver, and  that  can  skill  to  grave  gravingfs, 
with  the  cunning  men  that  are  with  me  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  my  father  David 
did  provide ; '  who,  from  1  Chron.  xziL  10, 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  abundance  in 
Jerusalem,  *  all  manner  of  cunning  men,  for 
every  manner  of  work.'  The  carved  work 
which  probably  these  artists  profusely  exe- 
cuted in  the  temple  (1  Kings  vL  18,  29,  32, 
35),  after  the  manner  in  which  our  beau- 
tiful cathedrals  and  parish  churches  were 
barbarously  mutilated,  despoiled,  and  dis- 
figured in  the  civil  wars,  was  broken  down  and 
laid  waste  by  some  foreign  enemy, '  with  axes 
■nd  hammers'  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  6).  The  same 
word  is  used,  in  Zech.  iiL  9,  of  carvings  or 
sculpture  in  stone.  The  execution  of  the 
seven  symbolical  eyes  here  spoken  of  must 
have  required  no  mean  skilL  V.  Pahtal 
means  to  cut  away,  and  so  to  form  an  image. 
The  word  is  specially  applied  to  idols.  Thus, 
in  Exod.  xx.  4,  — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,'  Pehtel,  idol,  that  is, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Lev.  xxvi.  1, 
—  *  Ye  shall  make  no  idols,  nor  graven  image, 
neither  rear  you  up  a  standing  image,  neither 
shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  in  your 
land  to  bow  down  to  it ;  for  I  am  Jehovah 
your  God.'    The  rendering  in  Exod.  xx.  4, 


*grmven  image,'  is  too  wide  and  lax.  As  the 
text  stands,  it  forbids  all  graven  images,  and 
so  sets  Scripture  in  contradiction  with  itself; 
for  Moses  was  expressly  commanded  to  form 
the  cherubim  which  were  placed  over  the 
mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxv.  18;  xxvL  1). 

From  this  particnlar  examination,  we  learn 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  fSswer  than 
five  words  by  which  they  denoted  graving 
or  sculpture.  Doubtless  these  words  had 
each  somethmg  special  in  their  original  ap- 
plication. They  may  also  have  varied  in 
point  of  age.  But  the  facts  show,  that  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  at  different  periods  in 
no  mean  condition.  These  periods  varied 
in  artistic  character.  On  leaving  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  at  least,  some  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  had  there  become  fami- 
liar. This  they  partly  lost  in  the  troubled 
and  warlike  ages  which  ensued.  YfhieMk,  how- 
ever, David's  success  in  arms,  and  eneoorage- 
ment  of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  given  scope 
and  impulse  to  skilled  industry  and  enter- 
prise, and  when  Solomon's  luxury  had 
fostered  its  exercise,  then  native  artisuwere 
found  ready  to  execute  works  of  high  merit; 
in  which,  however,  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  superior  talent  and 
taste  of  the  renowned,  opulent,  and  com- 
mercial Tyre. 

The  astonishing  remains  of  andent  Egypt, 
in  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  palaces,  and 
tombs,  give  us  peculiar  opportunities  for 
approaching  in  some  degree  to  the  artistic 
effects  produced  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
when  in  their  happiest  condition ;  for  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  remains  were  in  exist- 
ence long  before  even  Joseph  was  carried 
down  into  that  land  of  wonders. 
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Carring  in  wood  does  not  tppetr  to  have 
been  to  common  in  Egypt  as  sculpture 
on  atone,  as  wood  was  by  no  means  abon- 
dant  in  the  oonntry.  Still  it  was  pnu^tiscd. 
Boxes,  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and  other  pieces 
of  fomitore,  were  frequently  made  of  ebony, 
inlaid  with  irory.  Sycamore  and  acacia  were 
Teneered  with  thin  layers,  or  ornamented  with 
carted  dcTices  of  raro  wood,  applied  or  let 
into  them. 

The  preceding  cut  represents  a  small 
wooden  pectoral  plate,  with  the  subject 
carred  in  outline,  inlaid  with  blue  paint  It 
exhibits  a  monarch  standing  in  a  chariot  with 
two  horses,  which  are  ailomed  with  ih9 
plumes  and  housing  that  they  appear  bearing 
in  martial  scenes.  The  celestial  sun  is  over 
the  monarch's  head.  In  ihe  centre  is  a  line 
of  hieroglyphics,  expressing  the  lord  of  dia- 
dems, Amonnopth.  The  earring  was  found 
at  Thebes,  and,  relating  to  Amenoph  I.  may 
hATe  for  its  date  1668,  A.C. 


TiffrnTrfflfB 


The  reader  here  beholds  a  specimen  of 
Egyptian  art,  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  chembimical  figures  which  Solomon 
had  cut  on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  The 
figure  presents  the  side  of  a  naos  or  small 
portable  temple,  hating  sculptured  in  stone 
the  deity  Chnouphis,  ram-headed,  seated, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  an  emblem  of  life. 
Before  and  behind  him  are  female  figures, 
bating  wings  like  cherubim.  The  probable 
date  of  die  original  is  1610,  A.C.  Possibly 
•mblemalieal  representations  may  also  hate 


been  sculptured  on  the  temple.  We  therefore 
subjoin  one,  exhibiting  Selk  or  Heaven 
(feminine  with  the  Egyptians),  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being  surrounded  with  stars, 
the  body  bendiug  with  down-spread  arms, 
80  as  to  otershadow  and  encompass  the  earth, 
in  imitation  of  the  vault  of  beaten  reaching 
from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 
In  this  posture,  Selk  encloses  the  Zo  iucs, 
as  at  Esneh  and  Denderah.  The  uppermost 
part  of  the  compartments  sculptured  on 
Egyptian  monuments  is  generally  crowned 
with  the  emblem  of  this  divinity. 


SBLK,   OB   BXATXV. 

It  was  in  mural  sculpture  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  chiefly  rich;  and  of  their  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature,  we  have  the  most 
abundant  remains.  Marches,  battles,  sieges, 
and  triumphs,  form  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  mural  sculptures  on  the  ancient  edi- 
fices. Such  scenes  were  at  once  exactly 
adapted  for  decorative  sculpture,  and  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  sotereign  and  the  nation. 
Some  of  these  grand  pictures  contain  several 
hundred  figures.  Your  eye  is  first  attracted 
by  the  colossal  hero:  erect  in  his  chariot,  his 
arrow  drawn  to  the  head,  he  drives  furiously 
on  against  the  foe ;  his  horses,  magnificently 
caparisoned,  with  high  arched  neck,  and 
pawing  hoof,  seem  to  smell  the  battle  from 
afar.  Compact  lines  of  war-cars  advance, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  flight  Homer,  no 
doubt,  drew  from  similar  orig^als ;  and  the 
general  action  and  story  of  these  composi- 
tions cannot  be  better  described  than  by  one 
of  his  tempestuous  battle-scenes :  — 

*  Tbe  ntas,  nnfoldlnff,  pom*  forth  all  theb>  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  doud  the  dusky  plain ; 
Hen,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembUng 

ground; 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  dosed. 
To  lances,  lances,  shields  to  shields  oj^posed  ; 
Host  a^nst  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew, 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew ; 
Victors  and  vanquished  Join  promiscuous  cries. 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise.' 

These  scenes  were  strictly  historical :  no- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  artistic  embellish- 
ment Different  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  respectite  habita,  co^Vosaa,  vmv 
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nd  phyBiognomical  characteristicfl.  Forts 
are  seen  Borrouuded  by  their  fosMS,  and 
these  traversed  by  bridges.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  camp  is  drawn  with  interesting 
minuteness.  Gnards  stand  on  either  side 
the  entrance.  Within  are  seen  in  confdsion 
chariots,  planstra,  sutlers,  loose  horses,  oxen, 
and  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy.  Cam- 
paigns are  represented  by  successiTe  pic- 
tares.  The  army  leares  Egypt,  meeU  and 
routs  the  enemy,  captures  their  forts,  and  at 
length  returns  with  triumphal  pageantry  to 
Thebes,  when  the  monarch  presents  his  of- 
ferings to  the  gods,  and  receiTcs  their  con- 
gratulations. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
scenes  are  at  the  Memnuninm,  and  comme- 
morate the  exploits  of  Ranieses  II.  or  Sesos- 
tris.  On  one  wing  of  the  propylon,  the 
taking  of  several  towns  is  represented,  with 
details  of  barbarity.  On  the  east  wall  of  the 
second  court,  there  is  a  grand  battle-scene : 
the  enemy  fly  in  disorder  to  a  fortified  city, 
surrounded  by  a  river.  Some  are  seen 
plunged  in  the  water,  contending  with  the 
stream ;  others,  almost  exhausted,  are  drawn 
out  by  their  friends  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Another  of  these  sanguinary  scenes,  within 
the  hall  of  columns,  represents  the  storming 
of  a  fort  —  a  detached  castle  in  two  stories, 
on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock,  battle- 
mented,  and  surmounted  by  a  standard. 
The  besiegers,  under  cover  of  their  testudos 
or  large  canopying  shields,  h^e  advanced 
to  tlie  foot  of  die  fortress ;  others,  raised  on 
the  top  of  the  testudos,  have  planted  a  scal- 
ing-ladder against  the  wall,  and  gallantly 
forced  their  way  up  the  steep,  in  face  of  the 
pikes  of  the  enemy.  The  besiegers  appear  at 
the  top  behind  the  battlements,  and  make  a 
detonnined  defence.  Some  repel  the  fore- 
most assailants  with  pike  and  spear;  others 
otliers  hurl  stones  on  those  beneath. 

At  the  grand  palace  of  Medinet  Haboo, 
we  have  more  of  these  battles  and  triumphs; 
records  of  tlie  foreign  conquests  of  Rameses 
III.  tlie  contemporary  of  the  Israelitish  hero 
Gideon.  On  the  exterior,  in  a  series  of  such 
subjects,  a  ntti-al  fight  is  represented.  The 
combtttnnts  are  in  light  boats  with  a  single 


salL  A  flgnre  is  perched  at  the  top  of  the 
short  mast,  perhaps  to  direct  the  move- 
menU  of  the  men,  or  to  pick  off  the  ofllcers 
of  the  enemy  with  the  sling.  The  Egyptian 
galleys,  known  by  the  lion's  head  at  the'prow, 
advance  in  regular  line ;  the  bowmen  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  enemy  are 
thrown  into  concision.  Many  are  already 
taken  prisoners  and  hsndcuffed.  The  king, 
standing  on  several  prostrate  captives  (Josh. 
X.  24),  shoots  his  arrows  from  the  shore. 
Within  the  palaee,  on  the  walls  of  the  Carya- 
tic  quadrangle,  is  represented  a  graad  pa- 
^ant  —  a  triumph,  or,  as  has  been  supposed, 
a  coronation.  The  king,  seated  on  a  cano- 
pied chair  of  state,  is  borne  along  on  the 
ahoulders  of  twelve  princes.  A  herald,  rea»l- 
ing  from  an  open  roll,  marches  before,  and 
proclaims  perhaps  his  exploits,  or  his  claiais 
to  sovereignty.  Priests,  olflcers,  and  mnsi- 
cians,  precede  and  follow ;  and  some,  at  the 
side  of  the  king,  bear  fans  or  flabella.  In 
advance,  the  god  Khem,  erect  on  a  table  or 
platform,  is  borne  in  state  by  attendsntM. 
The  king  re-appears  in  another  part  of  tlio 
picture,  now  wearing  the  double  crown,  or 
pshent ;  a  long  train  of  functionaries  advance 
towards  him  with  ofleringa  and  ensigns,  and 
some  carry  statutes  of  his  ancestors  on  t}:eir 
shoulders ;  four  birds  are  liberated  as  tliou^^li 
to  carry  important  intelligence  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Another  picture  in  this  court  represents 
what  may  have  been  an  ordinary  scene  after 
a  victory.  The  king  is  seated  in  his  war- 
car;  his  plumed  and  richly  caparisoned 
steeds  are  held  by  attendants.  The  pris&oncrs 
are  led  up  to  him  in  files,  their  arms  tied 
together  at  the  elbow  over  their  heads,  and 
in  other  attitudes  of  torture.  An  officer  thi  a 
counts  down  in  heaps  before  the  king  the 
hands  of  the  slain ;  and  another  enters  their 
numbers,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  hi 
a  roll.  The  cut  on  the  next  page,  taken 
from  a  sculptured  fa9ade  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  exhibits  a  monarch  slaying  his 
enemies  in  battle,  and  is  emblematical  of 
regal  power  in  conflict  with  national  to^^. 
The  original  is  a  (avourable  specimen  of 
Egyptian  art 


This   engraving  represents  a  stone,   on 
which  tre  rat  the  RgnnB  of  fie,  Agathoda  • 


mon,  or  a  winged  asp,  and  a  goddess  ap 
parently  with  a  frog's  head ;  also,  a  Greek 
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inseription  on  the  reverse,  which  makes 
mention  of  Bait,  Athor,  and  Akoh  —  one  of 
the  Egyptian  Triads.     The  stoue  is  carious, 


as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  stone- 
engraving. 


CASEMENT  (from  the  Latin  Mfsa,  Eng- 
lish eate)f  a  window;  windows  being  in  old 
times  a  sort  of  case,  such  as  what  are  called 
oriel  windows.  The  Hebrew  word  of  which 
casement  is  a  rendering  (Prov.  vii.  6),  sig- 
nifies to  knit  or  join  together,  and  is  best 
represented  by  the  word  Uittice^  which  stands 
in  the  English  Bible  for  it,  in  the  only  otlier 
place  (Jndg.  ▼.  28)  in  which  it  is  found; 
and  where,  from  the  usages  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
it  is  obviously  synonymous  with  '  window.* 
The  word  rendered  *  window '  in  this  place, 
denotes  a  bow-window,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  bulge  out,^~ta  be  round.  Another 
word  for  window,  Arobah  (Gen.  viL  11 ; 
viii.  2.  2  Kings  vii.  2.  Eccl.  xii.  3),  seems 
also  to  imply  a  kind  of  lattice,  as  it  comes 
from  a  root  which  primarily  means  to 
weave,  *  Windows,'  in  Isa.  liv.  12,  should 
be  pinnacles  or  battlements.  The  window, 
Tzohar,  which  Noah  was  directed  to  make  in 
the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  16),  was  clearly  such,  be- 
ing —  firom  the  meaning  of  the  term,  which, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  thine,  is  generally 
rendered  'noon,*  *  noonday'  —  intended,  be 
yond  a  qnestiony  to  give  light 


A  word  of  much  later  date,  Kaveen,  found 
in  Dan.  vi.  10,  may,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  hollow  or  open,  mean  'windows,*  especially 
such  as  are  Uke  folding  doors,  which,  when 
drawn  back,  give  a  view  out  into  the  open 
country.  The  last  word  rendered '  window'  is 
Shekeph,  whose  root  is  found  in  our  adopted 
word,  skeptic,  being  a  term  common  to  the 
Indian  and  Shemitic  languages.  This  word 
properly  means  to  look,  to  look  narrowly, 
and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  denotes  a 
small  window,  through  which  one  might  look 
without  being  seen.  It  is  used  of  Uie  win- 
dows that  Solomon  made  in  the  temple,  'and 
for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
lights '  (1  Kings  vi.  4 ;  eomp.  Ezek.  xl.  16 ; 
xli.  16),  probably  because  he  preferred  the 
'  dim  religious  light'  which  such  would  afford, 
to  the  blaze  and  glare  which,  in  a  Pales- 
tinian atmosphere,  large  windows  would  have 
caused. 

These  verbal  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  Hebrews  had  several  kinds  of  case- 
ments or  windows,  perhaps  most  of  the  kinds 
which  have  been  known  in  more  recent  days ; 
from  the  lattice  oi  aiin^\e  ^XsmaXax^  oi  cxq^^k^^ 
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UtliB,  throagh  the  oriel  window  of  the  orna- 
mental style  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  fold- 
ing or  garden  windows  of  morp  modem 
luxory.  That  some  of  these  were  of  glass, 
is  highly  probable.  Glass  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  extensively  nsed  by  them 
in  early  periods:  the  Hebrews  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  though  iu  clear 
bright  transparency  would  be  against  its  ser- 
Tice  in  giving  light,  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Palestine. 

CASLUCHIM  (H.), — a  people  descended 
from  Mizraim,  or  Egypt,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  migrated  hence,  and  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  between  Philistia  and  Egypt 
Bertheau  considers  the  Casluchim  and  Caph- 
torim  as  two  clans  of  the  same  tribe  or  peo- 
ple. The  Casluchim  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Colchis  before  their  migration  into  Syria. 
Herodotus  (ii.  104)  makes  the  Colchians  to 
be  of  Egyptian  origin. 

CASSIA  is  the  English  rendering  of  two 
Hebrew  words  {Ktzeegoth,  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  and 
JTiddaht  Exod.  xxx.  24.  Ezek.  xxriL  19); 
which  represent  two  aromatic  substances 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  other  odori- 
ferous herbs,  and  employed  among  the 
'spices'  for  making  'the  holy  ointment;' 
also  as  scenU  for  the  person.    These  two 


kinds  of  cassia,  and  that  which  bears  tfia 
name  cinnamon,  were  Teiy  similar,  and  can 
now  be  with  difficulty  d^tingnished.  In 
general  they  grew  in  India,  especially  in  the 
isle  of  Ceylon,  consisted  of  the  bark  of 
the  corresponding  trees,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Palestine,  up  the  Bed  Sea.  <  Cinnamon' 
(Exod.  xxx.  23.  ProT.  viL  17.  Cant  ir.  14), 
from  a  Hebrew  word  oi  the  same  form,  may 
have  been  the  generic  term.  The  three 
words  would  then  represent  three  different 
species  of  the  same  sweet  smelling  wood. 
Of  these,  the  Kiddah  appears  to  hare  been 
the  least  valuable,  and  bore  the  name  iitto 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  writers  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  cassia  or  cinnamon.  At  pre- 
sent several  sorts  are  known  in  commerce, 
the  best  being  imported  from  Ceylon:  an  in- 
ferior kihd  comes  from  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Cassia  bark  is  so  much  like  that  of  cinna- 
mon, as  often,  though  inferior,  to  be  sold 
for  it  Our  cuts  represent  two  species  of 
cinnamon,  of  which  die  general  resemblance 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 

The  1  ark,  which  contains  the  fragrance,  is 
peeled  r  ff  when  the  plants  are  about  six  or 
seven  years  old,  and  exported  in  bundles  of 
quill-shaped  pieces. 


KIKHAMOMUM   CASSIA. 

CASTAWAY  (T.).  — a  term  which  Paul 
uses  in  relation  to  himself,  '  Lest  I  mynelf 
should  become  a  castaway'  (1  Cor.  ix.  27). 
The  wonl  here  rendered  *  castaway,'  is  adoki- 
mos,  which  is  made  up  of  a,  not,  and  dokimos, 
approved.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  cor- 
rectly understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*  castaway,'  he  must  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  import,  first  of  dokimos,  and  then  of 
its  opposite,  adokimos.  Dokimos  is  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  art  of  assaying  or  proving 
meuls ;  of  trying,  by  certain  tests  or  stan- 
dards, whether  they  are  genuine,  and  whether 
they  are  of  the  proper  weight    A  piece  of 


LAUBU8   KIHKAlfOMUM. 

coin  that  endured  the  applied  test  was  termed 
dokimos;  one  that  failed  in  the  trial  was 
termed  adokimos.  Hence  the  several  accep- 
tations of  the  words.  Z>oAtmos,  therefore, 
signifies  approved  and  accepted.  In  1  Chron. 
xxix.  4,  the  Hebrew  word  translated  into 
English  by  'refined*  {'rejined  silver'),  is 
rendered  by  the  Greek  Septuagint,  dokimos 
(see  also  Gen.  xxiiL  16.  2  Chron.  ix.  17). 
Paul  uses  the  word  of  a  faithfitl  servant  of 
Christ — *  approved  of  men '  (Bom.  xiv.  18 ) ; 
also  in  the  sense  ol  genuine ,  true  (1  Cor.  xi. 
19.  2  Cor.  X.  18 ;  xiii.  7).  He  thus  charac- 
'jerises  Apelles  as  '  the  ^iproved  in  Christ; 
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ibtiX  i^  the  prored  and  well-known  disciple 
of  Jesus.  Adokimos  is  the  reverse  of  doki- 
mo9:  hence  it  means,  not  approved,  aduU 
ierate,  bad  (if  money),  and  so  rejected  (2 
Cor.  xiii.  5,  6,  7.  2  Tim.  iiL  8),  'reprobate 
concerning  the  faith,'  that  is,  disapproved  as 
not  genuine.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  however,  a 
different  allusion  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  He  is  there  speaking  with 
allubion  to  the  contests  at  the  Pythian  games 
held  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  If  we  sup- 
pose him,  while  so  speaking,  to  have  thought 
uf  assaying  metals  in  using  the  word  adoki- 
mat,  we  make  him  chargeable  with  a  mixed 
luei.iphor.  Now,  these  games  of  which  he 
spoaks,  hod  their  trials  or  examinations: 
I.  A  trial  to  determine  whether  a  person  was 
du]y  prepared,  had  gone  through  the  required 
self-discipline,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  engage  in  the 
contest  without  disgrace  to  the  occasion  and 
to  himself:  if  it  is  in  this  sense  the  apostle 
uses  the  term  adokimos,  then  'cast  away,' 
or  '  rejected,'  that  is,  '  refused  permission 
to  contend,'  is  the  appropriate  rendering. 
But,  II.  The  contest  itself  was  a  trial,  and 
the  great  trial;  and  since  Paul  represents 
himself  as  having  actually  engaged  in  the  race 
(*2ii,  27),  ho  appears  to  have  referred  to  tliis 
proof,  and  accordingly  meant  by  adokimos, 

*  unworthy  of  the  prize.'  His  words  may  be 
rendered,  '  Lest  when  I  have  acted  the  part  of 
herald  to  others  (in  preparing  them  for,  and 
urging  them  to,  the  great  Christian  contest), 
I  should  lose  the  prize  myself.' 

Two  instances  of  rejection  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible.  The  rejection  or  reprobation 
of  God*s  chosen  people,  —  the  Jews ;  who, 
being  found  adulterate  or  unfaithful,  were 
cast  away  of  God,  so  that  now  they — 

*  Oatcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobaie  of  heayen. 
Through  the  wide  earth  hi  friendless  exile  stray, 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way ; 
With  dumb  despair  their  ooontry's  wrongs  behold, 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  bora  for  gold.' 

Yet  tliis  rejection  is  not  final.  The  Israel- 
ites were  *  weighed  in  the  balance,  found 
wanting,*  and  cast  away.  But  when  at  length 
they  shall  have  been  purified  in  the  furnace 
cf  affliction,  they  will  be  received  of  God,  and 
so*  all  Israel  shall  be  saved'  (Rom.  xi.  26). 
The  other  instance  of  rejection  appears  from 
passages  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  to  be  of  individuals,  and  not  of  a  na- 
tion or  a  class.  And  analogy,  as  well  as  the 
essential  benignity  of  God,  and  the  remedial 
nature  of  his  government,  give  reason  to 
think,  that  neither  are  these  rejections  final 
and  Irreversible ;  for,  as  the  casting  away  of 
the  Jews  is  the  receiving  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  fall  the  enriching  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  their  fulness?  (Rom.  xi.  12,  seq.) 
when  at  length,  under  the  benign  providence 
cf  an  Almighty  Father,  the  last  enemy  shall 
le  destjroyed,  and  God  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor 
>T.  2«,  28). 
CASXLiS  (L.),  a  diminutive  of  castta,  de- 


noting a  small  camp  or  fortifteatum :  hence, 
a  fortified  house  or  residence;  a  chaveat- 
In  the  present  state  of  the  English  language 
'castle'  is  applied  only  to  a  large  pile  oi 
fortified  and  embattled  buildings.  It  mav 
be  doubted  if  tlie  word  has  exactly  this  im- 
port in  Scripture;  for  castles,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  came  in  conjointly  with  the  feudal 
ages;  though  fortresses,  towers,  strong  holds, 
and  fortified  cities,  are  mentioned  In  the 
Bible.  In  some  instances,  the  word  '  castle* 
seems  equivalent  to  the  classic  name  acro- 
polis, which  signifies  a  fortified  hill  or  emi- 
nence, the  original  settlement  and  cradle  of 
a  city  (1  Chron.  xi.  S,  7).  The  castle  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  with  which  it  is  important 
that  the  student  should  be  acquainted,  is 
that  into  which  Paul  was  carried  by  the 
Romans,  when  rescued  from  the  fury  of  his 
excited,  countrymen  (Acts  xxi.  34,  37 ;  xxii. 
24 ;  xxiii.  10).  This  was  the  Fort  Antonia, 
so  named  in  honour  of  Mark'  Antony,  by 
King  Herod,  who  constructed  it  out  of  an 
earlier  stronghold,  erected  for  the  protection 
of  the  temple  by  John  Hyrcanus  (135,  A.C.). 
It  stood  at  tlie  north-western  angle  of  the 
temple,  and,  from  its  position,  must  have 
been  intended  to  guard  against  internal  com- 
motion rather  tlian  external  violence.  Here, 
accordingly,  was  it  that  the  Roman  guard 
had  their  head  quarters,  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  the  era  of  Hyrcanus, 
here  had  the  official  vestments  of  the  high 
priests,  the  Jewish  regalia,  been  preserved, 
as  in  a  place  of  safety ;  which,  however,  the 
Jews,  under  the  Roman  sway,  found  could 
be  converted  into  a  place  of  detention.  They 
therefore  employed  constant  efforts  until  they 
regained  tlie  custody  of  them  in  the  days  of 
the  President  Vitellius.  *  The  tower  of  An- 
tonia,'—  says  Josephus,  —  'was  situated  at 
the  corner  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  tlie 
temple,  of  that  on  the  west  and  that  on 
the  north.  It  was  erected  upon  a  rock, 
fifty  cubits  in  height,  and  was  on  a  great 
precipice.  Before  you  come  to  the  tower 
itself,  there  was  a  wall  three  cubits  high: 
within  that  wall,  all  the  space  of  the  tower 
Antonia  itself  was  built  upon,  to  the  height 
of  forty  cubits.  The  inward  parts  had  the 
largeness  and  form  of  a  palace;  it  being 
parted  into  all  kinds  of  rooms  and  other  con- 
veniences, such  as  courts  and  places  for 
bathing,  and  broad  places  for  camps.  As 
the  entire  structure  resembled  a  tower,  it 
contained  also  four  other  distinct  towers  a*. 
its  four  comers.  On  the  comer  where  it 
joined  to  Uie  two  cloisters  of  the  temple, 
it  had  passages  down  to  them  both,  through 
which  the  guard  (for  there  always  lay  in  this 
tower  a  Roman  legion)  went  sevenJ  ways 
among  the  cloisters  with  their  arms  on  Jew- 
ibh  festivals,  in  order  to  watch  the  people, 
that  they  might  not  there  attempt  to  make 
any  innovations ;  for  the  temple  was  a  for- 
tress that  guarded  the  cit^,  «a  n(v  \hft  W«^\ 
\3 
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of  Antonia  a  guard  to  the  temple'    (Jew. 
War,  V.  5.  8.) 

The  last  words  are  a  strikmg  comment  on 
the  record  in  which  Paul's  apprehension  in 
narrated.  There  we  find  the  Boman  guard 
making  its  appearance  on  a  juncture  of  the 
▼eiy  kind  spoken  of  hy  the  Jewish  historian. 
Terms,  too,  are  used  in  the  Acts,  which  have 
a  peculiar  propriety.  The  fort  is  spoken  of 
simply  as  *  the  CasUe,'  —  its  ordinary  name, 
tlie  name  by  which  it  was  generally  known. 
A  description  of  so  well  known  a  place  was 
not  needful;  —  but  in  what  circumstances 
not  needful?  Josephus,  in  writing  his  his- 
tory,  judged  a  description  needful,  and  gave 
one.  Let  the  reader  mark  the  difference 
between  the  historian  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
and  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  War.  The 
latter  wrote  for  the  Romans,  and  when  Jeru- 
salem had  been  levelled  to  the  ground.  On 
these  accounts  a  description  was  necessary. 
Besides,  Josephus  was,  so  to  speak,  a  profes- 
sional historian,  having  sudi  models  as 
Thucydides  and  Livy  before  his  eyes.  Luke 
was  a  simple  chronicler,  recording  facts  with 
no  other  aim  than  to  aay  the  simple  truth  in 
the  fewest  words.  But  had  even  so  inartifi- 
cial an  author  written  when  the  Jewish 
temple  and  polity  had  come  to  an  end,  or 
written  with  a  view  to  '  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers,' he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add, 
after  the  manner  of  Josephus,  some  expla- 
natory details.  A  writer  in  these  days,  speak- 
ing of  London,  and  in  the  main  to  citizens 
of  the  metropolis,  might  with  propriety  talk 
of  *  the  Tower,*  without  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood ;  but  if  the  city  and  the  tower  lay 
in  ruins,  and  if  he  had  in  view  readers  who 
were  personally  unacquainted  with  its  locali- 
ties and  structures,  he  would  then  be  drawn 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  *  the  Tower,' 
should  he  have  occasion  to  mention  it. 

This  is  a  corroboration  of  the  credibility 
of  *  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,'  on  a  minute, 
unobvious,  and  therefore  important  point. 
But  the  corroboration  goes  yet  farther.  The 
account  in  Josephus  shows  that  the  fort  lay 
on  au  eminence,  and  had  a  communication 
with  tlic  courts  of  the  temple  by  an  ascent. 
In  the  temple  it  was  that  the  uproar  against 
Paul  began.  His  enemies  dragged  him  from 
the  temple  into  its  cloisters,  or  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Hither  came  the  Boman  guard,  and 
bore  Paul  away.  These  particulars  are  con- 
gruous with  themselves,  and  with  the  record 
in  both  historians.  But  the  words,  *  Tidings 
came  unto  the  chief  captain,'  conceal  another 
point  of  agreement  with  fact.  In  the  origi- 
nal, it  is  '  a  report  went  up,*  On  receiving 
this  report,  the  soldiers  'ran  down  unto 
(literally,  upon)  them.'  So  also  in  xxi.  85, 
we  find,  'When  he  (Paul)  came  upon  the 
ttairst  flight  of  steps,  or  ascent,  leading  np 
into  the  castle.  Paul's  position,  too  (ver.  40), 
'on  (or  on  the  top  of)  the  ttain*  while  ad- 
drsising  the  peoplp,  is  thus  explained.    In 


equal  accordance  is  it,  that  when  the  ha 
rangue  was  finished,  the  eaptain  ordered  Paal 
to  be  brought  into  the  castle ;  the  apostle  being 
already  on  or  near  the  top  of  *  the  atairs,* 
where  only  eould  he  have  hoped  to  address 
the  raging  multitude  in  safety.  Another  in- 
stance is  found  (xxii.  30),  where  Paul  is 
*  brought  doum*  to  be  set  before  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim.  And  when  a  great  dissension 
arose  in  this  grave  council,  *  the  chief  cap- 
tain, fearing  Paul  should  have  been  palled  in 
pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
go  down,  and  bring  him  into  the  castle.'  To 
aay  nothing  of  the  faitlifbl  picture  here  given 
of  the  explosive  turbulence  of  priest  and 
people,  we  ask  whether  these  verbal  coinci- 
dences are  not  very  remarkable  ?  Whether 
it  is  likely  they  would  have  existed,  had  not 
the  author  written  firom  a  knowledge  of  actual 
facts  ?  One,  or  even  two  sneh,  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  accident.  Those  which  we 
have  indicated  are  too  numerous  and  too 
marked  not  to  prove  that  Luke's  narrative 
emanated  from  an  eye-witness :  not  impro- 
bably, that  eye-witness  was  the  prisoner 
himself,  who  had  had  good  reason  to  be 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and 
whose  language,  in  describing  the  events, 
would  undesignedly  take  its  shape  from  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  several  places. 

CASTOR  ASD  POLLUX,  the  Latin  names 
of  the  two  brothers,  sons  probably  of  Leda 
and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Laeedemon,  where 
the  worship  of  these  divinities  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin.  As  children  of  Leda  and 
Tyndareus,  Castor  and  Pollux  were  brothers 
of  the  famous  Helen,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
caused  the  Trojan  war.  From  their  father 
they  received  the  patronymic  of  Tyndaridee. 
They  also  bore  the  name  of  Dioscouroi,  that 
is,  sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Castor  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  horseman,  Pollux  as  a  boxer. 
Their  character  was  essentislly  warlike,  and 
their  appearance  that  of  two  young  mrn 
on  horseback,  with  spears  in  their  hands, 
wearuig  helmets  of  tlie  shape  of  an  egg,  and 
crowned  with  stars. 

Omitting  the  general  and  somewhat  con- 
tradictory accounts  which  we  find  respecting 
the  Dioscouroi  in  classical  mythology,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  leading  par- 
ticulars, wliich  bear  directly  on  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scripture.  In  a  war  between  the 
Dioscouroi  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  which 
was  carried  on  in  Laconia,  Castor  was  slain. 
Pollux,  after  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  over, 
finding  his  brother  on  the  point  of  death 
was  so  overcome  with  brotheriy  regard,  that 
he  entreated  Zeus  for  permission  to  die  with 
his  brother.  The  answer  was  —  he  might 
live  in  heaven  as  the  immortal  son  of  its 
king ;  but  if  he  chose  to  share  his  brotliei^s 
fate,  then  nothing  more  could  be  granted, 
than  that  they  should  alternatively  live,  one 
day  in  Olympus,  and  another  in  the  in- 
fernal regions.      The  latter    waa  Castor's 
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rlioioe.  Plets&d  with  this  fraternal  piety, 
Zeus  made  them  two  brilliant  stars  {lucida 
Midera)  in  the  skies.  Moreover,  Poseidon 
(Neptnne)  signified  his  approval  of  their 
brotheriy  love,  by  giving  them  power  over 
the  winds  and  the  oeean,  so  that  they  were 
able  to  bear  aid  to  seamen  in  distre^tf.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  they  were  regarded  as 
*  divine  saviours,'  and  received  worship  as  the 
'  friends  and  protectors  of  all  travellers,  bat 
especially  of  mariners.  Being  the  kind  and 
nrotecting  divinities  of  the  ocean,  their  figures 
were  naturally  taken  as  the  sign  and  the 
name  of  ships.  And  as  we  denominate  a 
man-of-war  *  The  Nelson,'  because  Nelson 
is  renowned  for  victories  on  the  deep,  and 
place  on  the  prow  of  the  ship  a  figure  of 
that  hero,  so  with  a  similar  *  hero-worship ' 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  on  tlie  prows  of 
their  ships  earved  images  of  the  Dioscouroi; 


thus  hoping  to  place  the  vessel  which  bore 
these  tutelary  divinities  under  their  shelter- 
ing power.  In  accordance  with  this  custom, 
*  the  ship  of  Alexandria,'  in  which  Paul  em- 
barked at  the  island  of  Malta,  when  on  bis 
way  to  Rome,  bore  the  sign  *  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux;' in  the  original,  Dioscouroi  (Acts  xxviii. 
11).  The  agreement  which  we  here  find  with 
a  custom  prevalent  in  the  apostle's  days,  is 
striking  and  forcible  in  proportion  as  it 
is  minute.  There  are  many  instances  m 
similar  agreement  in  the  New  Testament 
narratives.  Taken  separately,  they  may  ap- 
pear small,  but  not  even  then  are  they  incon- 
siderable ;  but  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  they 
become  exceedingly  important,  and  give  a 
well-grounded  assurance  that  these  books 
have  a  valid  historical  character,  and  speak 
for  the  most  part  of  actual  events. 


CASTOR  AlfD  POLLUX.  _  Pr«m  mn  Antiqm  Otm. 


CATS  (T.).  —  Though  tame  eato  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  they  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  the  rather 
because  they  were  numerous  in  Egypt,  would 
be  highly  useful  for  the  destruction  of  ver- 
min in  a  corn-growing  country,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 
Wild  cats  have  been  found  by  Bochart  and 
other  authorities  in  the  *  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,*  Ziim,  spoken  of  in  Isa.  xiiL  21; 
xxxiv.  14.  Jer.  L  39. 

In  Egypt,  the  cat  was  sacred  to  Pasht  or 
Bubastis,  the  Diana  of  that  country,  who  is 
here  exhibited  as  cat-headed,  from  an  Egjrp- 
tian  statue  in  tbe  Payne  Knight  collection. 
The  cat  was  also  sacred  to  the  sun.  The 
*  cat  of  the  sun  is  represented  as  laying  hold 
of  the  reptile  apnph,  while  inscriptions  men- 
tion '  the  cat  devouring  the  abominable  rat;' 
alluding  probably  to  the  service  which  the 
instincts  of  the  animal  prompt  her  to  render 
to  man. 

The  raapeetwith  which  the  cat  was  treated  in 
Egypt  was  meh  as  few  of  the  sacred  animals 
experi«ne«d.     Its  worship  was  universally 


prevalent  throughout  the  country;  and  it  be- 
came, as  our  cut  shows,  a  type  of  a  divinity. 
*  Never,*  says  Cicero,  *  did  any  one  hear  tell 
of  a  cat  being  killed  by  an  Egyptian.'  So 
bigoted  were  die  Egyptians  in  their  venera- 
tion for  this  animal,  Uiat  neither  the  influence 
of  their  own  magistrates,  nor  the  dread  of 
the  Roman  name,  could  prevent  the  populace 
from  sacrificing  to  their  vengeance  an  un- 
fortunate Roman  who  had  accidentally  killed 
a  cat  When  a  cat  died  a  natural  death,  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house  shaved  their  eye- 
brows in  token  of  mourning ;  and,  having 
embalmed  the  body,  they  buried  it  with  greut 
pomp.  Those  which  died  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bubastis  were  sent  to  that  city  to  repose 
within  the  precincts  of  the  place  particularly 
devoted  to  their  worship.  Others  were  de- 
posited in  certain  consecrated  spots  set  apart 
for  tlie  purpose,  near  the  town  where  tbey 
had  lived.  In  all  cases,  the  expense  of  the 
fimeral  rites  depended  on  the  donations  oi 
pious  individuals,  or  on  the  peculiar  honours 
paid  to  the  goddess  of  which  they  ^ct^  vh& 
emblem.     TUoso   caXa  h«\iVq\l,  ^xjxvtv^  \v\ft« 
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fftna,  litd  been  wornhipped  in  the  temple  of 
Pasht,  aa  the  liTing  type  of  thai  goddesa, 
were  baried  in  a  specially  anmptaooa  manner. 
After  showing  how  prolific  Egypt  was  in 
domestic  animals,  Herodotns  (ii.  66),  after 
his  manner,  blending  fable  with  fact,  men- 
tions a  peculiarity  of  cats,  by  which  he 
accounts  for  their  numbers  not  increasing  to 
the  extent  they  otherwise  would.  He  tells 
us,  that,  when  a  house  caught  fire,  the  only 
thought  of  the  Egyptians  was  to  preserre  the 
lives  of  their  cats.  Banging  themselyes, 
therefore,  in  bodies  round  the  house,  they 
endeavoured  to  rescue  these  animals  from  the 
flames,  totally  disregarding  the  destruction 
of  the  property  itself;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  their  precautions,  the  cats,  leaping  over 
the  heads  and  gliding  between  the  legs  of  the 
bystanders,  rushed  into  the  flames,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  divine  agency  to  self-destruction. 
This  story  may,  however,  serve  to  illustrate 
UUi  fnnenl  respect  in  which  cats  were  held. 


Gats  are  still  numerous  and  well  treated 
in  Egypt  This  arises  from  their  utility  in 
freeing  bouses  from  rats  and  reptiles,  by 
which  tliey  are  infested.  Such  favourites 
arc  they,  that,  while  tlie  dog  is  looked  upon 
as  an  unclean  animal,  whose  touch  is  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  Moslems,  the  cat  is  often 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  same  dish  with  its 
master. 

Embalmed  cats  are  found  in  great  number 
in  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  other  places  in 


Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  Hm  legs  an 
bound  up  with  the  body,  and  the  head  atone 
left  in  its  real  shape.  This,  from  the  ears 
and  painted  face,  readily  indieatea  the  ani- 
mal within  the  bandages,  which  are  some- 
times of  Tarious  colours,  arranged  in  deriees 
of  difiisrent  forms.  Cat  mummies  were  some- 
times deposited  in  wooden  boxes  or  coffins ; 
but  in  all  cases  they  were  wrapped  in  linen 
bandages. 

The  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  eat  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  services  lendend 
by  the  animal  in  such  a  eoontzy  as  Egypt. 
The  fable,  however,  which  derived  the  wor- 
ship of  animals  from  the  assomptioii  of  their 
various  shapes  by  the  gods,  when  striviug  to 
ekide  the  pursuit  of  Trypho,  referred  the 
reverence  paid  to  this  ereatore  to  the  alleged 
fact,  that  Diana  took  the  form  of  a  cat: 
FeU  soror  Phabi  —^    Ovid.  Met  t.  323, 9eq, 

CAUSEWAY  is  a  perverted  form  of  the 
French  chaut^,  which  is  from  the  Latin  ca^ 
care  {calx  in  Latin,  heel ;  ealeevs,  a  shoe),  to 
tread  upon ;  but,  immediately,  chmuU  is  de- 
rived from  a  Latin  word  of  the  middle  sges, 
cakea,  that  is,  a  Ha  Uraia,  a  formed  or  paved 
road.  The  word' causeway 'oaed  to  be  written 
eauMttf  or  cavtey,  in  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
its  French  original  The  Hebrew  Jfesi/oA, 
of  which  'cansewsj*  is  a  translation,  in 
1  Chron.  xxvL  16,  comes  from  a  root  which 
signifies  to  raite,  and  so  fo  ndte  m  way  or 
road ;  and  thus  form  a  Ai^Away,  by  which 
word  the  original  term  is  generally  traos- 
lated  (Numb.  xx.  19.  Jndg.  xx.  81,  32,  45 ; 
xxi.  10.  Isa.  xl.  3).  That  a  raised  way  was 
intended  may  be  inferred  fh>m  Isa.  Ixii.  10 
—  *  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people ;  casi 
vpf  cast  up  the  highway.'  Large  portions 
of  Palestine  would  stand  the  less  in  need  of 
artificial  highways,  in  consequence  of  the 
hard  rocky  nature  of  the  surface,  which 
would  only  require  to  be  worn  away  by  con- 
stant treading,  in  order  to  aflbrd  such  of  the 
conveniences  of  a  road  as  would  satisfy  its 
early  inhabitants.  A  causeway,  however, 
thus  formed,  would  have  the  great  disadvan- 
tage  of  becoming  slippeiy  by  continual  use, 
and  its  direction  would  be  determined  under 
guidance  derived  from  considerations  of  the 
greatest  momentary  ease  and  convenience. 

In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  performed 
mostly  on  some  beast  of  burden,  certain 
tracts  were  at  a  rery  early  period  customarily 
pursued ;  and  that  the  rather,  as,  from  re- 
mote ages,  commerce  and  travelling  went  on 
by  means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  dis- 
cipline, and  affording  mutual  protection  in 
their  passage  from  city  to  ci^,  and  fr<»:n 
land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  such  a  tan  it 
of  men  and  animals  had  once  travelled,  tht  y 
would  form  a  track,  which,  especially  iu 
countries  where  it  is  easy  for  a  travcHtr  to 
miss  his  way,  subsequent  caravans  and  in- 
dividuals would  naturally  follow;  and  the 
rather,  inasmuch  as  the  original  rout  was 
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Bol  Uken  trbitrarily,  but  because  it  led  to 
the  first  cities  in  each  particular  district  of 
country.  And  thus,  at  a  veiy  early  period, 
were  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  lines  of  intercommunication,  running 
from  land  to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding 
distant  nations  together.  These,  in  the 
earliest  times,  lay  in  the  direction  of  east 
lowest:  that  being  the  line  on  which  the 
trade  and  the  civilisation  of  the  earth  first 
ran. 

The  purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to 
have  fumiriied  the  first  inducement  to  made 
or  artificial  roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded 
to  the  Romans  the  motive  under  which  they 
formed  their  roads ;  and,  doubtless,  they  found 
them  not  only  to  facilitate  conquest,  but  also 
to  ensure  the  holding  of  the  lands  they 
had  subdued:  the  remains  of  their  roads 
which  we  have  under  our  own  eyes  in  this 
island,  show  us  with  what  skill  they  laid  out 
a  country,  and  formed  lines  of  communica* 
tion.  To  the  Romans  chiefly  was  Palestine 
indebted  for  such  roads. 

There  seems,  as  appears  above,  to  have 
been  roads  of  some  kind  in  Palestine  at  an 
eariier  period.  Language  is  employed  which 
supposes  the  existence  of  artificial  roads 
In  Isa.  xl.  8  are  these  words  —  *  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hUl 
shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.' 
There  cannot  be  a  more  graphic  description 
of  the  operations  and  results  connected  with 
the  formation  of  a  long  and  important  road. 
That  this  is  the  language  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration, affords  no  objection,  but  rather 
confirms  our  view ;  for  poetry,  as  being  an 
appeal  to  widely  spread  feelings,  grounds  it- 
self, in  such  a  case  as  this,  on  fact ;  nor  could 
such  imagery  as  we  find  here,  have  been  em- 
ployed, had  artificial  roads  been  unknown  in 
Palestine.  The  imagery,  moreover,  is  not 
unusual :  comp.  Isa.  xi.  16  ;  xix.  23 ;  xxxiii. 
8  ;  XXXV.  8 ;  xlix.  11 ;  Ixii.  10.  In  1  Sam. 
vi.  12,  we  read,  —  'The  kine  went  along  on 
the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned 
not  aside  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left 
In  Numbers,  also  (xx.  17),  —  'We  will  go 
by  the  king^s  highway,*  &o.  (xxi.  22.  Dent 
ii'.27.  Lev.  xxvi.  22).  Whether  or  not  these 
were  roads  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  know,  from  a  law  reg^arding  a  free, 
open,  and  good  passage  to  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge (Deut  xix.  8),  that  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  were  early  familiarised  with  the  idea 
— '  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way,  &c. ;  that 
every  slayer  may  flee  thither.'  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Hebrews  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  roads  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egjrpt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especi- 
ally, the  nature  of  the  country  would  require 
roads  to  be  Uirown  up  and  maintained.  Jo- 
Mphos  (Antiq.  viiL  7.  4),  expressly  says, — 


'Solomon  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  the 
ways ;  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 
(basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusa- 
lem, both  to  render  them  easy  to  travellers, 
and  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  his  riches. 
Winer,  indeed,  remarks  that  Josephus's  roads 
find  no  support  in  the  Bible.  But  although 
these  particular  roads  may  not  be  mentioned, 
it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they  did  not 
exist  Mention,  however,  is  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  ways  and  highways  in  the 
Scriptural  authorities.  To  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, Palestine  was  greatly  indebted  for  its 
roads.  On  this  subject,  Reland  (*  Palestina' ) 
has  supplied  useful  information.  In  the 
East  generally,  and  Palestine  in  particular, 
the  Siomans  formed  roads,  and  set  up  mile- 
stones, in  imitation  of  what  they  had  done 
in  Italy. 

The  PhoBuicians,  as  a  mercantile  people, 
maintained  a  connection,  not  only  with  the 
West  by  sea,  but  also  overland  with  the  East 
They  had  two  great  commercial  highways. 
One  came  out  of  Arabia  Felix,  through  Petra: 
the  other  struck  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  Palestine 
to  Tyre. 

The  first  road  which  we  mention  in  Pales- 
tine, ran  from  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Mediterranean,  to  Damascus.  This  road  re- 
mains to  the  present  day.  Beginning  at 
Ptolemais  (Acco),  it  ran  southward  to  Naza- 
reth, and,  continuing  south  and  east,  passed 
tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  nortli ;  after 
which,  turning  north  and  east,  it  came  to 
Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and  having 
passed  the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last 
place,  it  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Antiliba- 
nus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping  straightfor- 
ward east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus.  This 
road  was  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  war.  In  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Via  Maris.  It  connected 
Europe  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  Troops 
coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates,  passed 
along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  productive  source 
of  income.  It  was  on  this  road,  not  far  from 
Capernaum,  that  Jesus  saw  Matthew '  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,'  and  gave  him  his 
call  to  the  apostleship. 

Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  southward  into  Egypt.  Be- 
ginning at  Ptolemais,  it  ran  first  to  Caesarea, 
thence  to  Diospolis,  and  so  on  through 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  down  into  Egypt  This 
was  also  a  great  line  of  communication, 
passing,  as  it  did,  through  cities  of  much 
importance,  running  along  the  coast,  and 
extending  into  Egypt  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  how  important  it  was  for  trade  by 
land  and  by  sea,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  troops.  A  branch  of  this  road  connected 
the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
same  CsBsarea,  thiouf^b  \>\ov^\\%  Vo  ^vdoaa.- 
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lem.  Down  tbis  branch,  Paul  was  sent  on 
hi8  way  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  23,  20).  The 
band  went  througli  Antix)airis,  and  thence  on 
to  Cesarea. 

A  third  line  of  road  connected  Oalilee  with 
Judtea,  running  through  the  intervening  Sa- 
maria (Luke  xvii.  11.  Joliuiv.  4.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  0.  1.  Life,  §  3*2).  The  journey 
took  tliree  duys.  Passing  along  the  plain  of 
Ebdraelou,  the  traveller  entered  Samaria  at 
Ginea  (Jeny)),  and  was  thence  conducted  to 
Samaria  (Scbaste),  thence  to  Shechcm(Na- 
blous),  whence  a  good  day's  travel  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  has  been  described  by  Maundrell 
(*  Journey,'  p.  85,  scq.). 

Robinson  came  unexpectedly  on  truces  of 
an  old,  perhaps  military  road,  which,  in 
ancient  times  (as  now),  led  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  mountainous  tract,  from  tlie 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  through  Ncajiolis  and 
Gophna,  to  the  Holy  City.  The  pavement 
still  remains  entire  fur  a  considerable 
distance. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  there  was  also 
a  roml  from  Jerusalem  to  tlie  lake  Genncsa- 
reth,  througli  Shechem  and  Scythopolis. 
The  same  rooil  sent  a  branch  off  to  Scytho- 
polis, in  a  westerly  direction,  through  Es- 
draelon and  Ciesaroa;  and  another  branch 
along  the  Jonlan  to  Gadara,  on  to  Damascus, 
along  which  line  of  country  there  still  lies  a 
road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  tlio 
same  celebrated  city. 

There  were  three  chief  roods  running  from 
Jenisalem.  One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Betliuuy, 
thnuigh  openings  in  hills  and  winding  wuvis, 
on  to  Jericho ;  near  which  tlie  Jordan  was  pas- 
sed when  tniv*41ers  took  their  way  to  the  north, 
if  they  wished  to  go  through  Pcnea;  which 
was  the  road  the  Galilean  Jews,  in  coming 
to  and  returning  fn)ni  the  festivals  in  the 
capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thus  avoitl- 
ing  the  unfriendly  territory  of  Sanmria ;  or 
travellers  turned  their  faces  towards  the  south, 
if  llify  intended  to  go  towunls  the  Red  Sua. 
This  roud  was  followed  by  the  Israelites, 
when  tliey  directc<l  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
naan. Through  Penea,  tlie  Syrian  and  As- 
hvriun  annies  made  tlieir  hostile  advances  on 
Israel  {'^  Kings  viii.  '26;  ix.  U;  x.  SU,  seq, 
I  Chron.  v.  i>«). 

This  highway  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
availed  themselves  of;  for  Robinson,  on  the 
I)lain  of  Jericho,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  a 
regular  paved  Roman  road,  which  he  '  traced 
for  several  rods,  in  a  direction  towards  the 
pass  leading  up  the  western  mountain  to 
Jcnisalcm.  It  was  a  mere  fragment,  entirely 
similar  to  the  Roman  roads  I  had  formerly 
seen  in  Italy'  (ii.  21^.3). 

A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem,  south- 
ward to  Hebron,  whence  travellers  went 
Uirough  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  Ailah,  as 
(Ije  remains  of  a  Roman  road  sli.U  show ;  or 


they  might  take  a  weaterly  dixeelion  om  to 
Gaxa,  a  way  which  is  still  pnrsned,  and  is  of 
two  days'  duration.  The  ordinary  way  from 
Jerusalem  appears,  m  the  Roman  period, 
to  have  led  through  Eleutheropolis  aiid 
Ascalon. 

From  Gaza,  through  Rhinocolura  and 
Pelusium,  was  the  nearest  road  down  into 
Egypt  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  xvi.  14,  2). 
Along  this  road,  many  thousand  priaouen, 
made  by  Vespasian  on  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem,  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  Rome.  Of  these  two  roada,  from 
Jenisalem  to  Gaza,  one  went  westward  by 
Rainlah  and  Ascalon ;  the  other,  aouthward 
by  Hebron.  This  last  road,  Baumer  is  of 
opinion,  was  tliat  which  was  taken  by  Philip 
(Acts  viii.  2b,  m^.),  partly  because,  tradition 
states,  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Hebron ;  and  Uiis  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Hebron  runs  through  the '  desert'  Thekoa. 
And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  angel's 
command  to  go  'towards  the  south;*  for 
Hebron  lay  south  of  Jerusalem;  whereas, 
but  for  this  direction,  Philip  might  have  gone 
westward  by  Ramlah. 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what 
Winer  reckons  as  the  thurd  of  the  three 
great  roads  which  ran  firom  Jerusalem.  This 
thurd  road  went  to  the  Mediterranean  at 
Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  whidi,  from  the  time 
of  the  Cnisades,  has  been  taken  by  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  the  Holy  City  from  Egypt  and 
Europe. 

CAVES  (L.  hollows),  both  natural  and 
artificial,  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine;  the 
chalk  and  limestone  which  prevail,  affording 
either  caves  or  facilities  for  their  formation 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Carmel  is  celebrated 
for  itscaves,  of  which  four  hundred  are  said 
to  be  found  hi  one  part,  called  'Mouk'b 
Caveni.'  The  high  lands  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  con- 
tain many  caves,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Idumaca,  which  is  celebrated  for 
its  caves.  These  caves  are  in  some  cases 
purely  the  work  of  nature ;  in  others,  of  na- 
ture assisted  by  art  Of  tlie  magnitude  of 
some  of  these  hollows,  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  from  tlie  cave  of  Engedi,  near  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  said  to  have,  on  one  oc- 
casion, afforded  shelter  for  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

The  cave  of  Khnreitim,  or  *the  labyrinth,' 
situated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Frank  Mountain, 
has  been  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  to 
whose  accuracy  Robinson  bears  testimony. 
Their  report  is  as  follows :  —  *  We  proceeded 
on  foot  by  the.  side  of  the  cliffs  on  the 
southern  uide  of  a  deep  and  picturesque 
ravine,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  is 
entered  by  a  long  winding  narrow  passage, 
with  small  natural  chambers  or  cavities  on 
either  side.  We  soon  came  to  a  large  cham 
her,  with  natural  arches  of  a  great  height: 
from  this  chamber  there  were  numerous  paa> 
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J  letding  in  all  directions,  oecasionallj 
Joined  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  form- 
ing a  perfect  labyrinth,  which  our  guides 
assured  us  had  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  people  being  afraid  of  losing 
themselves.  The  passages  were  generally 
four  feet  high,  by  three  feet  wide,  and  were 
all  on  the  same  level.  We  saw  but  few 
petrifactions:  nevertheless,  the  grotto  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  pure  and  good. 
In  the  large  chamber  we  found  some  broken 
potteiy,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  this 
place  had  once  been  inhabited:  probably  it 
had  served  as  a  place  of  concealment' 

This  remarkable  cavern  has  been  regarded 
as  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David  took 
reftige  after  leaving  Gath.  *  But,*  says  Ro- 
binson, *  Adullam  is  enumerated  among  the 
cities  of  the  plain  of  Judah,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  west  of  the  moantains ;'  whose  opinion, 
however,  is  disapproved  by  the  learned  and 
accurate  ¥^ner. 

Caverns,  fh>m  the  earliest  periods,  afforded 
shelter,  by  night  and  during  bad  weather,  to 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks.  In  still  earlier 
times,  as  in  later  days,  they  were  made  use 
cf  for  ordinary  human  abodes.  Pliny  asserts 
that  the  first  habitations  were  simply  caves, 
with  which  Ovid,  in  his  account  of  the  sil- 
ver age,  coincides : — 
Tmmprlmmm  tMtn  dimot:  Dommt  an»ra /kertmi, 

•  Then  §n(L  mea  dwelt  in  houMs :    their  houses 
wereeaves.^ 


JEschylus  also,  in  his  Prometheus  Vinctua 
(4d0),  makes  a  similar  statement. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Edom  there 
lived  a  tribe,  termed  by  the  Greeks  Trog- 
lodyta,  by  the  Hebrews  Horites ;  both  words 
meaning  dwellers  in  cave$,  whose  dwellings 
were  in  these  natural  hollows.  Traces  of 
the  settlements  of  such  cavern-dwellers  are 
found  in  the  spot  where  Robinson  places 
Kleutheropolis,  lying  about  midway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  at  what  is  now  called 
Beit  Jibrin.  We  subjoin  Robinson's  account 
of  iiiese  wonderful  excavations :  —  *  Besides 
domes,  there  are  also  long  arched  rooms, 
with  the  walls  in  general  cut  quite  smooth. 
One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
leng^;  having  along  its  sides,  about  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  a  line  of 
ornamental  work  like  a  sort  of  cornice.  On 
one  side  lower  down  were  two  niches  at  some 
distance  apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had 
images  standing  in  them;  but  the  stone  was 
too  much  decayed  to  determine  with  certainty. 
These  apartmenta  are  all  lighted  by  openings 
from  above.  In  one  smaller  room  not  lighted, 
there  was  at  one  comer  what  looked  like  a 
sarcophagus  hollowed  out  of  the  same  rock. 
The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  caverns 
is  by  a  broad  arched  passage  of  some  eleva- 
tion ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 


'  The  sheikh  took  us  across  the  same  valley 
to  other  clusters  of  caverns  on  the  northern 
hill ;  more  extensive,  indeed,  than  the  for- 
mer, occupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  the 
whole  hill,  but  less  important  and  less  care- 
fully wrought  These  consist  chiefly  of  bell- 
shaped  domes,  lighted  from  above ;  though 
some  are  merely  high  arched  chambers  ex- 
cavated on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  open  to 
ihe  day. 

*  But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  all  re- 
mained to  be  visited.  This  was  another 
series  cf  immense  excavations  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  same  hill.  Lighting  several 
candles,  we  entered  by  a  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  with  bri- 
ers, and  found  ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth 
of  galleries  and  apartmenta,  all  cut  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  oocup3ring  the  bowels  of  the 
hill.  Here  were  some  dome-shaped  cham- 
bers as  before ;  others  were  extensive  rooms, 
with  roof  supported  by  colunms  of  the  same 
rock  left  in  excavating;  and  all  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  passages,  appa- 
rently without  order  or  plan.  Several  other 
apartmenta  were  still  more  singular.  These 
were  also  in  the  form  of  small  domes,  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high :  they  were  entered  by  a  door 
near  the  top^  from  which  a  staircase,  cut  in 
the  same  rock,  wound  down  around  the  wall 
to  the  bottom.  We  descended  into  several 
of  these  rooms,  but  found  nothing  at  the 
bottom,  and  no  appearance  of  any  odker  door 
or  passage.  Near  by  were  said  to  be  other 
similar  clusters'  (ii.  .398). 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  a  cavern,  which  was  visited  by  Robinson 
(iL  485).  It  is  found  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt  The 
mouth  is  of  an  irregular  form,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  interior  soon  becomes  merely  a  small 
irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  with 
a  water  course  at  the  bottom.  This  gallery 
extends  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountain;  during  which 
distance,  the  sides,  roof,  and  floor  of  the 
cavern  are  solid  salt 

The  appearance  of  a  sarcophagus  in  one 
of  the  caverns  visited  by  Robinson,  is  in 
agreement  with  the  well-known  fact,  that 
natural  caves  were  used  as  burial  places. 
The  cave  of  Machpelah  was  the  family  tomb 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xziii.  9 ;  1. 13).  Tradition 
makes  the  first  man's  body  to  have  been 
buried  in  a  cave,  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  Sir  W. 
Ouseley,  writing  of  the  Takht-i  Jemshid, 
says :  *  We  beheld  two  recesses  excavated  in 
the  mountain :  these,  without  hesitation,  may 
be  styled  the  sepulchral  monumenta  of  an- 
cient kings'  (ii.  234). 

Caverns  afforded  also  easy  and  convenient 
places  of  refuge.  Lot  and  his  two  danghtera^t 
ofler  the  destrucliou  ot  ^%  wv^ar^  ^l  '^% 
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plain,  escaped  to  a  mouutain,  and  dwelt  in  a 
eare  (Gen.  xix.  17,  30).  The  history  of 
David  makes  mention  of  caves  in  the  Jadean 
hills,  which  gave  him  and  his  followers  shel- 
ter against  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6;  xxii.  1,2). 
The  last  passage  speaks  of  tlie  cave  of  Adol- 
1am,  where  David's  hand  gathered  themselves 
to  the  number  of  fooi  hundred  men  (Comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  13).  In  Carmel,  the  prophets 
who  were  persecuted  by  Jezebel,  queen  of 
Ahab,  hid  themselved  under  the  care  of 
Obadiali,  hi  two  caves,  oac' .  holding  fifty  per- 
sons (1  Kings  xviii.  4;  •  ^mp.  Amos  ix.  3). 
Of  this  band  of  patriots  were  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  who  were  wont  to  frequeut  Carmel 
(1  Kings  xviii.  4,  lU-^0.  2  Kings  ii.  25; 
iv.  25.  Comp.  1  Kings  xix.  10).  Carmel 
still  retains  the  memory  of  Elijah:  'The 
friar' — say  Irby  and  Mangles — *  showed  us 
a  cave  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  where  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  had  his  altar  (1  Kings  xviii.  32). 
In  front  of  tliis  are  the  remains  of  a  hand- 
some church,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena 
at  the  time  she  made  her  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem.' In  wur,  caverns  served  for  not 
only  places  of  refuge,  but  strongholds,  in 
which  a  handful  of  men  might  stand  out 
against  a  large  number  (  Judg.  vi.  2.  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  27 ) ;  and  tlicy  gave  great  facilities  for 
ambush,  and  other  stratagems  of  hateful  war 
(Judg.  XX.  33).  Caves  were  nsed  also  as 
places  of  retirement  for  those  who  wished  to 
lead  a  solitary  life.  They  served  in  general 
for  hiding  places,  and  Carmel  was  famous 
fur  the  facilities  which  it  aflbrded  in  this 
particular  (Amos  ix.3).  Pcasiiuts  used  caves 
as  stiiMcs  for  tlieir  cuttle;  consequently  tra- 
dition has  placed  tlie  inn  and  the  manger 
whorn  the  SHvioiir  was  bom  TLuke  ii.  7^  iu 
a  cave  at  Bethlehem.  Caverns  were  account- 
ed sacred  in  most  of  the  mysteries ;  and  so 
great  a  reverence  was  entertained  for  them, 
that  many  religious  impostors  took  advan- 
tage of  their  supposed  sanctity,  and  retired 
into  them  before  Uiey  hazarded  the  promul- 
gation of  their  tenets 

CEDAR  (Kedrvx)  is  a  Greek  word,  by 
which  the  Septuagiiit  renders  (except  Ezek. 
xxvii.  24,  where  it  gives  ry/)rc5j» )  the  Hebrew 
EhreZt  which,  coming  from  a  stem  signify- 
ing to  be  deep  and  weil-rooied^  indicates  the 
firmness,  strength,  and  durability,  for  which 
qualities  the  cedar  is  distinguished.  The 
cedar,  and  especially  that  of  Lebanon,  is,  for 
its  fragrant  wood,  its  leaves,  gum,  strength, 
size,  and  beauty,  accounted  tlie  queen  of 
trees,  being  to  Syria  what  the  oak  is  to  Eng- 
land. Of  the  Jews,  some  enumerate  seven, 
others  ten,  others  twenty-four  species.  Some 
persons  have  alleged  that  the  Ehrez  was  a 
general  name  for  pines,  to  the  exclusion  of 
cedar; — others,  again,  that  it  denotes  in 
Scripture  different  species  of  cedar.  Again, 
it  has  been  alTinned  that  the  wood  of  the 
cedar  is  wortliless.  We  leave  these  questions 
of  debate  to  those  who  are  fond  of  them. 


Ours  is  a  plain  course,  and  no  less  safe  ihas 
easy.  That  there  was  in  Ancient  Palestinit 
a  tree  bearing  the  name  Ehrez,  cedar,  tlieie 
con  be  no  doubt  Under  the  general  denomi- 
nation, more  than  one  species  may  have  be*:u 
included.  What  its  qualities  were,  is  ms«le 
known  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  o* 
in  the  Bible.  Nor,  if  it  is  really  a  fact  that  the 
cedar-wood  of  moidem  times  is  less  durable 
and  ofloriferoas  than  that  of  some  other  trees, 
does  it  follow  that  any  doubt  rests  on  the 
Scriptural  descriptions,  for  this,  if  fur  no 
other  reason,  that  the  cedar  of  the  sacred 
pages  was  as  a  much-valued,  so  a  carefully 
cultivated  tree,  which  would,  of  necessity, 
possess  higher  qualities  tliau  the  lingering 
renmants  of  distant  centuries,  or  their  im- 
mature progeny. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  cedar  was  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes  as  imply  its  sup^r- 
eminent  excellence  for  strength,  beaaty,  and 
durability.  Hence  its  timber  was  preferred 
for  constnicting  buildings  of  note;  and 
hence  the  point  of  David's  remark,  when  lie 
represented  to  Nathan  the  propriety  of  It  is 
building  the  temple,  —  *  See  now,  I  dwell  in 
a  house  of  cedar,  bnt  the  ark  of  God  dwelletli 
within  curtains'  (2  Sam.  viL  2) ;  a  passage 
which  shows  that  not  only  the  body  of  tlie 
palace  was  made  of  cedar,  but  also  its  visible 
and  ornamental  parts  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  15). 
Solomon's  palace,  also,  had  much  cedar  in 
its  construction,  *  four  rows  of  cedar  pillarii, 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,'  obviou>iy 
for  strengtli  ( I  Kings  vii.  2) ;  but  the  canoi>y, 
or  throne  of  judgment,  was  covered  w.tii 
cedar,  which  here  performed  the  part  of  our 
mahogany  (7).  The  house  of  Jehovali,  or 
temnle  built  bv  Solomon,  had  al:^o  mmh 
cedar  in  its  structure;  the  vault  beauis, 
and  ceilings,  wainscoting,  and  tlie  joist; 
carved  work  for  decoration  also ;  tlie  bo*iy 
of  tlie  altar,  &c.  (1  Kings  vi.;  comp.  Cant, 
i.  17).  For  the  second  temple,  cedai^trees 
were  brought  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea 
port  of  Joppa  (Ezra  iii.  7).  These  facts 
show,  moreover,  that  cedar  was  accoudted 
a  sacred  wood.  Accordingly,  it  was  used  in 
tlie  making  ef  idols  (Isa.  xliv.  14).  The 
cedar  thus  became  a  favourite  source  of 
poetic  imagery  (Judg.  ix.  15.  2  Kings  xiv.  0 ) . 
in  botli  passages  the  cedar,  as  the  first  of 
trees,  is  put  in  contrast  witli  the  meanest 
shrubs,  the  bramble  and  the  thistle.  The 
following  epithets  are  applied  to  the  cedar: 
—  *tair  (2  Kings  xix.  23)  ;  'goodly' (Ps. 
Ixxx.  10);  'excellent*  (Cant.  v.  15) ;  'choice* 
(Jer.  xxii.  7).  Ezekiel  has  given  astrikintj 
portrait  of  tlie  tree :  —  *  The  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and 
with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  hii;h 
stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great ;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high,  with  the  riv3rs 
ninning  round  about  his  plants,  and  em 
out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the 
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fleltt  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
waters,  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls 
of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under 
his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations.  Thus 
was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  iu  the  length  of 
liis  branches ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters. 
The  fir-trees  were  not  like  his  bough?,  and 
the  chesnnt-trees  were  not  like  his  branches; 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like 
unto  him  in  his  beauty.  I  have  made  him 
fair  in  the  multitude  of  his  branches ;  so 
that  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God,  envied  him'  (xxxi.  3 — 0). 
This  imagery  is  of  an  admirable  character, 
not  snrpassed  by  any  of  a  similar  kind, 
found  in  classical  writers ;  describing,  as  it 
does,  with  equal  propriety,  effect,  and  beauty, 
the  cedar  and  the  Assyrian  empire.  In 
briefer,  yet  emphatic  terms,  the  Psalmist 
draws  from  the  tree  an  emblem  of  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  good  men:  — 

*  The  righteous  shall  flonrlsh  like  the  palm ; 
Ue  ■hiul  grow  like  a  oedar  in  Lebanon.' 

To  cite  the  words  of  a  modem  poet,  whose 
idea  is  taken  from  the  same  source  — 

*  As  some  fkir  tree,  with  water  near  the  roots, 
Whose  boughs  bright  bads  and  blossoms  richly 

gem; 
He  lonff  shall  flourish,  erown'dwith  virtue's  fhiits, 
His  leaf  no  wind  shall  scatter  flrom  the  stem. 
But  tempests  o'er  ungodly  men  shall  lower. 
Break  till  their  strength,  and  wither  aU  their  bloom ; 
A  nd  Death's  cold  blast,  arm'd  with  avenging  power, 
Lilce  chaff  shall  drive  them  headlong  to  the  tomb.' 

The  cedar  is  now  classed  among  the  firs, 
of  which  there  are  four  natural  tribes;  of 
the  first  of  which,  the  silver  fir  is  given  as 
the  representative ;  of  the  second,  die  Nor- 
way spruce ;  of  the  third,  the  larch ;  and  of 
the  fourth,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {abiet 
cedrui;  pmu$  cedrut  of  Linncus).  *  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  the  range  of  Taurus,  are  the 
native  spots  of  this  most  stately  and  magni- 
ficent tree,  which  compensates  for  its  want 
of  height,  by  its  huge  wide-spreading  arms, 
each  of  which  is  almost  a  tree  itself.  Its 
growth  is  not  so  slow  as  some  imagine' 
(*  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  under  ^>).  Cedar- 
wood  has  the  reputation  of  being  indestruc- 
tible. Instances  have  been  named,  of  its 
having  been  taken  j^m  buildings  uninjured, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  these  beams 
were  of  the  Lebanon  cedar,  and  not  rather 
the  beautiful  hard,  deep-brown  timber  of 
Thttja  articukUat  or  Sandaric  tree.  The  fit- 
ness of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  carved  or- 
naments may  be  learnt  from  the  success  with 
which  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Warwick,  produced 
tpecimens  of  ftuaiture  made  of  this  wood, 
adorned  with  earved  work,  in  flowers,  leaves. 


&c.  executed  in  the  best  taste,  and,  in  sharp- 
ness and  colour,  very  similar  to  box-wood. 
For  ornamental  purposes,  cedar  was  also  im- 
ported into  Egypt,  by  whose  kings  it  was 
employed,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  (iii.  313),  ha«t 
these  words :  — '  The  churches  (in  Abyssi- 
nia) are  always  placed  upon  the  top  of  some 
beautiful  round  hill,  which  is  surrounded 
entirely  with  rows  of  the  oxy-cedrut,  or  Vir- 
ginia cedar,  which  grows  here  in  great  beauty 
and  perfection,  and  is  called  €urz.  There  is 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  as  these  churches,  and  the  planta- 
tions about  them.'  Cedars  still  adorn  Mount 
Lebanon.  One  group  has  long  attracted 
special  attention,  though  their  number  haii 
been  variously  reported. 

In  the  older  writers,  an  impression  is  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  coimt  these  famous 
trees  correctly.  The  variations  arose,  not 
ftom  any  supernatural  cause,  but  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  trees  had  more  than 
one  trunk  each.  They  seem  to  have  under- 
gone diminution  in  modem  times.  Furer, 
in  1565,  speaks  vaguely  of  about  twenty-five. 
Rauwolff,  in  1575,  foimd  twenty-four  that 
stood  round  about  in  a  circle,  and  two  otliers 
whose  branches  were  decayed.  He  found 
no  young  trees,  so  that  those  of  secon- 
dary growth,  which  now  exist,  are  not  three 
hundred  years  old.  Radzivil,  in  1563  ;  Bid- 
dnlph,  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  De  Breves,  in  1005;  and 
Lithgow,  in  1612,  found  the  same  number, 
twenty-four.  In  1630,  Fermanel  found  twenty- 
two,  and  one  lately  fallen,  which  some  shep- 
herds had  by  accident  set  on  fire.  Roger,  who 
quitted  Palestine  in  1634,  mentions  twenty- 
two,  and  two  others  lying  on  the  ground, 
not  rotten,  but  without  leaves,  and  faint. 
La  Roque,  in  1688,  found  twenty;  Maun- 
dreD,  in  1696,  only  sixteen.  Three  perished 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  in  1745,  found  fifteen,  of  which  tlie 
soundest,  but  not  tlie  largest,  measured  in 
girth  24  feet  Of  the  wood  he  reporU.*d 
that  it  did  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  ap- 
pearance, nor  did  it  seem  harder.  It  had  a 
fine  smell,  but  was  not  so  fragrant  as  the 
j  uniper  of  America.  Lamartine,  in  1832,  re- 
ported the  number  at  seven.  *  These,  how- 
ever, from  their  size  and  general  appearance, 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
Biblical  times.  Around  these  ancient  wit- 
nesses of  ages  long  gone  by,  there  still  re- 
mains a  little  grove  of  yellow  cedars,  appearing 
to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  four  to 
five  hundred  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year, 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitanu  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  climb  up  to  those  cedars, 
and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet  How  many 
prayers  have  resounded  under  these  branrhes ! 
and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship 
can  exist ! '  *  It  is  gratifying,'  says  Lord  Lind- 
say,  *  to  reflect  that  great  care  is  now  taken 
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of  these  *'ieiiintnu  of  the  giants.**  The 
trees  are  aocounted  sacred ;  and  the  patriarch 
performs  a  solemn  yearly  mass  under  their 
shade,  on  the  feast  of  tlie  Transfigaration ' 
(i.  368).  Robinson  (iii.  440)  says  on  the 
sabject:  —  *The  celebrated  cedar-grove  of 
Lebanon  is  at  least  two  days'  journey  from 
Beirut,  near  the  northern,  and  perhaps  high- 
est summit  of  the  mountain,  six  or  eight 
hours  north  of  Jebel  Sunnin.  It  has  often 
been,  and  sufficiently,  described  by  travellers 
for  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  they  all  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  the  oldest  trees ;  inas- 
much as,  in  counting,  some  have  included 
mom,  and  some  less,  of  the  younger  ones. 
At  present  the  number  of  (young)  trees  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  increase,  and  amounts  in 
all  to  several  hundred.  This  g^rove  was  long 
held  to  be  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  But  Seetzen,  in  1805, 
discovered  two  other  groves  of  equal  extent ; 
and  the  American  missionaries,  in  travelling 
through  the  mountains,  have  found  many 
cedars  in  other  parts.  I  mention  the  sub- 
ject here,  chiefly  in  order  to  add  the  testi- 
mony of  Professor  Ehrenberg  to  the  same 
fact  This  distinguished  naturalist  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  Lebanon,  and  informs 
me  that  he  found  tlie  cedar  growing  abun- 
dantly in  those  parts  of  the  mountains  lying 
north  of  the  road  between  Baalbek  and  Tri- 
polis.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes,  old  and 
young,  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as 
those  usually  visited.' 

The  celebrated  grove  stands  on  a  group 
of  stony  knolls,  about  tlirce  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  three 
or  four  hundred  trees,  partly  die  remains  of 
a  forest,  that  once  perhaps  'filled  the  wliole 
valley,  and  partly  the  younger  progeny 
of  the  venerable  patriarchs  among  tliem. 
The  younger  are  numerous.  They,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  very  yoimg.  Russcgcr 
thinks  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  gruvo 
may  be  a  couple  of  centuries  old,  and  several 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  hundred 
years.  There  are  said  to  be  twelve  whose 
age  cannot  bv.-  calculated ;  seven  standing 
near  each  other:  the  largest  is  sixty-three 
feet  in  circumference.  These  giants  are  more 
remarkable  for  girth  than  stature.  Their 
heighthardly  exceeds  fifty  feet  They  all  part 
into  several  stems  ;  but,  as  this  division  takes 
place  about  five  feet  from  the  root,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  true 
dimensions.  Their  age  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Their  most  sanguine  admirers  be- 
lieve tliem  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Solomon  ;  and  though  this  draws  rather  too 
strongly  on  our  credulity,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  contradict  it  The  rules 
by  which  botanists  determine  the  age  of  trees 
are  said  not  to  be  applicable  to  these,  be- 
cause their  stems  have  ceased  to  grow  in 
regular  concentric  rings ;  and  tliey  owe  their 
pro]oDgntl  existence  to  the  snpoiior  vitality 


of  a  portion  of  their  baric,  wliieh  has  snnrived 
the  decay  of  the  rest.  Bnsseger,  however, 
is  inclined  to  admit  that  these  trees  may 
possibly  number  some  two  thousand  years ; 
taking  into  consideration  their  size,  their 
girth,  the  stony  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and 
their  lofty  position,  exposed  so  much  to  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  They  are,  however, 
among  the  most  celebrated  natural  monu- 
menu  on  the  earth.  Religion,  poetry,  and 
history,  have  equally  consecrated  them.  The 
Arabians  of  all  creeds  have  still  a  traditional 
veneration  for  them.  They  hold  tliat  an  evil 
fate  would  overtake  any  one  who  should  dare 
to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  these '  saints,'  as 
they  fondly  call  them.  They  attribute  to  them, 
not  only  a  vegetative  vigour  that  endows  them 
with  perpetual  existence,  but  also  a  soul 
which  enables  them  to  exhibit  signs  of  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  similar  to  those  arising 
firom  instinct  in  animals,  and  fh>m  intellect 
in  man.  They  know  the  seasons  before- 
hand;  they  move  tlieir  vast  limbs;  they 
stretch  tliem  out  or  draw  them  in,  raise  them 
to  the  heavens  or  bend  them  to  the  earth, 
according  as  the  snow  is  about  to  fkll  or  to 
melt  They  are  divine  beings  under  the 
form  of  trees.  The  very  air  of  the  cedar 
impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  its  eompara- 
tive  immortality.  There  is  a  firmneas  in  the 
bark,  and  a  stability  in  the  trunk,  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  lays  hold  of  the  ground,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  branches,  and  their  insertion 
into  the  tnmk,  scarcely  foimd  in  any  otlier 
tree. 


CZDABS   OF   LKBAKON. 

The  foliage,  too,  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  of  the  tribe,  each  branch  being  perfect 
in  its  form ;  the  points  of  the  leaves  spread 
upwards  into  beautiful  little  tufts,  and  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  branch  has  the  ap* 
p^^arauce  of  velvet     The  colour  is  rich  green. 
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wanting  thf)  bluish  tint  of  the  pine  and  fir, 
and  the  lurid  and  gloomy  hue  of  the  cypress. 
*  The  cedar  is  an  e\-ergreen.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles the  cone  ot  the  pine.  The  wood  is 
compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  brown  tint' 
These  are  the  words  of  Lamartine:) — *And 
though  its  resistance  to  actual  wear  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  tlie  oak,  it  is  so  bitter  that 
no  insect  will  touch  it ;  and  it  seems  proof 
against  time  itself.  If  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  were  at  all  correspondent  to  its  other 
qualities,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  tree 
in  the  forest.' 

Lord  Lindsay's  'Letters  firom  the  Holy 
Land '  supply  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lebanon  cedars  and  their  locality 
(ii.  210—15). 

*  All  the  trees  ceased  now,  except  a  species 
of  dwarf  cedar,  emitting  a  delicious  fragrance, 
which  replaced  them,  and  continued,  though 
diminishing  in  number,  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit The  rocky  slope  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and  pink 
flowers,  affording  delicious  food  to  the  bees 
of  Lebanon  —  their  honey  is  excellent  We 
reached  an  immense  wreath  of  snow,  lying 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  just  below 
the  summit;  and  from  that  summit,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  what  a  prospect  opened 
before  us !  Two  vast  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
curving  westwards  from  tibe  central  spot 
where  we  stood,  like  the  horns  of  a  bent 
buw,  or  the  wings  of  a  theatre,  ran  down 
towards  the  sea,  breaking  in  their  descent 
into  a  hundred  minor  hills,  between  which, 
unseen,  unlieard,  and  through  as  deep  and 
dark  and  jagged  a  chasm  as  ever  yawned, 
the  Kadisha,  or  Sacred  River  of  Lebanon, 
rushes  down  to  the  Mediterranean — the  blue 
and  boundless  Mediterranean,  which,  far  on 
the  western  borixon,  meets  and  mingles  with 
the  sky. 

*  Our  eyes  ooming  home  again,  after  roring 
over  this  noble  view,  we  had  leisure  to 
observe  a  amaU  group  of  trees,  not  larger, 
apparently,  than  a  diunp  in  an  English  park, 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  northern  wing  or  hom 
of  this  great  natural  theatre :  these  were  the 
far-famad  eedars.  We  were  an  hour  and 
twenty  miimteB  reaching  diem,  the  descent 
being  Teiy  pjnseipitofiis  aad  diiBonlt  As  we 
entend  tbs  glove,  the  air  was  quite  perfhmed 
with  their  odour,  die  **  smell  of  Lebanon," 
so  oelebratad  bj  the  pen  of  inspiration 
(Hos.  sIt.  8). 

'We  halted  under  one  of  the  largest  trees, 
inscribed  with  DeLaborde*s  name  on  one  side, 
and  Lamartine's  on  the  other.  But  do  not 
think  that  we  were  sacrilegious  enough  to 
wound  these  glorious  trees :  there  are  few  En- 
glish names  comparatively,  I  am  happy  to  say : 
I  would  as  soon  cut  my  name  on  the  wall  of 
a  church.  Several  generations  of  cedars,  all 
growing  promiscuously  together,  compose  this 
beautiful  grove.    The  younger  are  very  nu 


merous, — the  second-rate  would  form  a  noble 
wood  of  themselves,  were  even  the  patriarchal 
dynasty  quite  extinct  One  of  them,  by  no 
means  the  largest,  measures  nineteen  feet 
and  a  quarter  in  circumfSerence ;  and,  in  re- 
peated instances,  two,  three,  and  four  large 
trunks  spring  from  a  single  root :  but  tliey 
have  all  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  patri- 
archs, and  straighter  stems,  —  straight  as 
young  palm-trees.  Of  the  giants,  there  were 
seven  standing  very  near  each  other,  all  on 
the  same  hill ;  tliree  more,  a  little  further 
on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them:  and  in  a 
second  walk  of  discovery,  after  my  compani- 
ons had  laid  down  to  rest,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  detecting  two  others  low  down  on  tlie 
northern  edge  of  the  grove — twelve,  therefore, 
in  all,  of  which  the  ninth  from  the  south  is 
the  smallest;  but  even  that  bears  tokens  of 
antiquity  coeval  with  its  brethren.  I  mea- 
sured several  of.  them :  De  Lamartine's  tree 
is  forty-nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  tlie 
largest  of  my  two,  on  the  northern  slope, 
sixty-three, —  following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  bark. 

'  The  stately  bearing  and  graceful  repose 
of  the  young  cedars  contrast  singularly  with 
the  wild  aspect  and  frantic  attitude  of  the 
old  ones,  flinging  abroad  their  knotted  and 
muscular  limbs  like  so  many  Laocoons; 
wliile  others,  broken  off,  lie  rotting  at  their 
feet  But  life  is  strong  in  them  all:  tliey 
look  as  if  they  had  been  struggling  for  ex- 
istence vrith  evil  spirits,  and  God  had  inter- 
posed and  forbidden  the  war,  that  tlie  trees 
he  had  planted  might  remain  living  witnesses 
to  faithless  men  of  that  ancient  *'  glory  of 
Lebanon**  —  Lebanon,  the  emblem  of  the 
righteous  —  which  departed  from  her  when 
Israel  rejected  Christ:  her  vines  drooping, 
her  trees  few,  that  a  child  may  number 
them,  she  stands  blighted. 

'  We  had  intended  proceeding  that  evening 
to  Psher^;  but  no, —  we  could  not  resolve 
to  leave  those  glorious  trees  so  soon  —  the 
loveliest,  the  noblest,  the  holiest,  in  the 
whole  world.  The  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  under  their  "  sha- 
dowy shroud."  Oh!  what  a  church  that 
grove  is!  Never  did  I  think  Solomon's 
Song  so  beautiful,  and  that  most  noble 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the  thirty-first  I  had 
read  it  on  the  heights  of  Syene,  Egypt  on 
my  right  hand,  and  Ethiopia  on  my  left  with 
many  another  denunciation,  how  awfully 
fulfilled !  of  desolation  against  Pathros,  and 
judgments  upon  No.  But  this  was  the  place 
to  enjoy  it,  lying  under  one  of  those  vast 
trees,  looking  up  every  now  and  then  into 
its  thick  boughs,  hearing  tbe  little  birds 
warbling,  and  a  perpetual  hum  of  insect 
life  pervading  the  air  with  its  drowsy  me 
lody.  Eden  is  close  by.  These  are  *'  the 
trees  of  Eden,"  "  the  choice  and  best  of  J^- 
banon."     These  are  the  trees — there  csoa 
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b«  cone  nobler  which  Solomon  spake  of, 
«  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall/' — the  object  of  repeated  allasion 
and  comparison  throughout  the  Bible,  —  the 
emblem  of  the  righteous  in  David's  sabbath 
hymn. 

*  Our  encampment  was  very  pictnresque  thftt 
night,  the  fire  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the 
cedar  that  over  canopied  us.  Those  enormous 
arms,  of  ghastly  whiteness,  seemed  almost 
alive,  and  about  to  grasp  and  catch  us  up 
into  the  thick  darkness  they  issued  from.* 

CEDBON  (H.  dark,  troubled),  a  winter 
torrent  or  brook,  which  runs  through  a  val- 
ley or  cleft  of  the  same  name ;  also  called 
from  an  early  perio<l,  thongh  not  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  This  water 
course  runs  on  two  sides  of  Jerusalem,  the 
north  and  the  east;  and,  on  leaving  the 
metropolis,  takes  a  soutli-eastcm  direction 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bed  of  this  torrent 
begins  near  the  tombs  of  tlie  Judges ;  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  city,  about  half  an 
hoar  distant  from  its  northern  gate.  The 
tract  around  the  spot  is  very  rocky ;  and  the 
rocks  have  been  much  cut  away,  partly  in 
quarrying  building  stone,  and  partly  in  tlie 
formation  of  sepulchres.  The  region  is  fhll 
of  excavated  tombs;  which  continue  with 
more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of  the 
f  alley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The 
vaUey  runs  for  fifteen  minutes  directly  to- 
wards the  city :  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad, 
and  in  some  parts  tilled,  though  very  stony. 
The  road  follows  along  its  bottom  to  the 
same  point.  Then  the  valley  turns  nearly 
east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to 
the  northward  of  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings. 
Here  it  is  about  two  hundred  rods  distant 
from  the  city.  The  tract  between  it  is  tolera- 
bly level  ground,  planted  with  olive-trees. 
1  he  Nablous  roa<l  crosses  it  in  tliis  part,  and 
ascends  a  hill  on  the  north.  The  valley  is 
still  Hhallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  about  ten  minutes.  It  then  bends 
again  to  the  soutli,  and,  following  the  gpneral 
course,  passes  between  tlic  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Before  reaching  tlie  city, 
and  also  opposite  its  northern  part,  tlie  voJ- 
\ej  spreadH  out  into  a  basin  of  some  breadtli, 
which  is  tilled,  and  contains  plantations  of 
olive  and  other  fruit- trees.  In  this  pHrt  it 
is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from 
the  north  east  comer  of  Jcnisalem,  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
Anata.  Its  sides  are  full  of  excavated  tombs. 
As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon 
the  right  becomes  more  and  more  elevated 
above  it,  until,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  height  of  tliis  brow  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  Ilere  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate 
in  a  coarse  south-east  by  east,  crossing  the 
valley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which,  are  the 
church  with  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Oeth- 
e,  and  other  plantations  of  olive-trees. 


The  path  and  bridge  are  on  a  teiraee  bml* 
up  across  the  valley.  The  bridge  has  an 
arch.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  will  appeal 
from  these  measurements :  — 

Feti 
1.  From  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  brow  of  the 

dMoent,  lerd 135 

S.  Bottom  of  the  slope,  angle  of  dflaeent.lMJfaDg 

16|  degrees „ 415 

5.  Bridge,  lerel  „ 140 

4.  Morth.west  comer  of  Oethsemane,  aUgbt 

6.  North-east  comer  of  dittos       ditto  .........  150 

Tl  e  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of 
the  proper  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  spot, 
namely,  48A  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further 
north  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

Below  the  bridge,  the  valley  o<mtraet8  gra- 
dually, and  sinks  more  rapidly.  The  first 
continuous  traces  of  a  water  oourse  com- 
mence at  the  bridge,  thongh  indications  of 
the  passage  of  water  occur  likewise,  at  inter* 
vals,  higher  up.  The  western  hill  beeomes 
steeper  and  more  elevated;  while,  on  the  etAt, 
the  Mount  of  Olives  rises  much  higher,  bat 
is  not  so  steep.  At  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  tlie  bridge,  on  a  course  south, 
ten  degrees  west,  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
has  become  merely  a  deep  gully ;  the  narrow 
bed  of  a  torrent  from  which  the  hilla  rise  di- 
rectly on  each  side.  Here  another  bridge  ii 
tlirown  across  it  on  an  arch,  and  partly  on 
the  left  are  the  alleged  tombs  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Absalom,  and  others;  also  a  Jeiriah  eemeteiy. 


BBOOK  CSDBOK. 

The  valley  continues  of  the  same  character, 
and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10'  W.)  for 
five  hundrfid  and  fifty  feet  further,  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  the  moment  towanls 
the  right  This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of 
all.    It  is  here  a  mere  ravine  between  high 
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monnuins.  The  soath-east  corner  of  the 
urea  of  the  mosqae  overhangs  this  part;  the 
comer  of  the  wall  standing  on  the  very  hrink 
of  the  declivity,  at  an  elevation  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  This  is  the  highest  point 
above  the  valley ;  for,  ftirther  south,  the  nar- 
row ridge  of  Ophel  slopes  down  as  rapidly  as 
the  valley  itself. 

Below  the  short  torn  above  mentioned,  a 
line  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-five  feet,  on  a 
course  south-west,  conducts  to  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  Ipng  deep  under  the  western 
hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  From  here  a  course 
B.  20*"  W.  canies  the  visitor  along  the  vil- 
lage of  Siloam  (Kef^  Selwan),  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  at  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  he  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
TyropoBon  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which 
lies  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  within  it 
The  mouth  of  this  valley  is  still  forty  or  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron. 
There  is  a  steep  descent  between  the  two, 
built  up  in  terraces ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
strip  of  level  ground  below,  are  occupie<i  with 
gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Siloam. 
Tliese  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  In  these  gardens  the  stones  have 
been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould. 
They  are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  and  ftimish  also  vegetables  for  the 
city.  Elsewhere,  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  thickly  strewed  with  small  stones. 

Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and 
is  tilled.  A  line  of  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  on  the  same  course  (S.  20*  W.) 
leads  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern  hOl, 
here  called  the  Moont  of  Offence,  over  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Thence,  to  die  well  of  Job  or  Nehemlah,  is 
two  hnndred  and  seventy-five  feet  due  south. 
At  the  jmietion  of  the  two  valleys,  the  bottom 
forms  an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the 
gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  the  well 
of  Nehemlah,  being  a  hnndred  and  fifty 
yards  or  more  in.  breadth.  The  western  and 
north-weatem  parts  of  this  plat  are  in  like 
manner  ooenpied  with  gardens,  many  of 
which  are  on  terraces,  and  receive  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  Siloam. 

Below  die  well  of  Nehemiah,  the  valley 
continnet  to  ron  touth-west,  between  the 
Moont  of  Offence  on  the  east,  and  the  HUl 
of  Evfl  Counsel  on  the  west  At  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet  by 
which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs 
oft  At  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet,  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  is 
a  place  under  the  western  hill,  where,  in  the 
rainy  season,  water  flows  out  as  fnm  a  foun- 
tain. At  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  below  die  well,  the  valley  bends  off; 
B.  7M  E.  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
trnna  again  more  to  die  sonth,  pursuing  its 


way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle  where  it 
thus  bends  eastward,  a  small  Wady  comes  in 
from  the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel.  The  width  of  the  main  valley  be- 
low the  well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  varies 
fh>m  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards :  it  is  full  ot 
olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  dowu, 
it  takes  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Wady 
er-Rahib,  *  Monk's  Valley,'  from  the  con- 
vent Saba,  situated  on  it,  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Dead  Sea :  it  is  called  Wady  en-Nar, 
•FireVaUey.' 

The  channel  of  the  brook  Kidron  is  the 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  expressly  so  deno- 
minated by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  1.  0  ;  also 
a  gulley,  Antiq.  ix.  7,  3 ;  also  the  Seventy), 
bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept 
over  by  a  large  volume  of  water. 

When  the  water  descends  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  the  stream  is  considerable  antl 
rapid ;  but,  even  in  winter,  there  is  no  con- 
stant flow.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  tnat 
there  was  anciently  more  water  in  it  than  at 
present  Like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert,  tha 
vale  of  Kidron  probably  served  of  old,  at 
now,  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  rainy 
season. 

This  vale  also,  according  to  Rabbinical 
authority,  served  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the 
victims  slaughtered  in  sacrifice,  and  other 
impurities,  by  a  sewer  whose  products  were 
employed  as  manure  for  gardens.  The  brook 
and  the  vale  in  which  it  lay,  are  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  David :  *  The  king  also  him- 
self passed  over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all 
the  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the 
wilderness '  (2  Sam.  xv.  23.  Comp.  1  Kings 
XV.  13.  2  Kings  xxlii.  4, 0, 12.  Neh.  ii.  15). 
A  passage  found  in  Job  (vi.  15,  16)  throws 
light  on  the  character  and  the  import  of  the 
name  of  this  brook.  Over  this  vale  our 
Lord  retired  with  his  disciples,  and  entered 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  leaving  the  city 
by  St  Stephen's  Gate.  Whether  or  not  a 
bridge  then  existed  as  now,  we  know  not , 
but  we  see  that  Jesus  might  have  passed 
without  such  an  aid.  His  finding  a  garden 
beyond  the  brook  is  agreeable  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  valley.  This  garden  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  then,  we  should  naturally 
infer  he  was  ordinarily  found ;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  accordingly,  the 
temple  stood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name.  In  the  passages  given 
above  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  spelt 
Kidron ;  in  John,  it  is  Cedron.  The  spostle 
followed  the  usage  of  both  the  Septuagint 
and  of  Josephus.  We  prefer  the  spelling 
Kidron,  because,  while  it  is  found  in  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  has 
a  plurslity  of  votes,  it  points  out  to  tha 
English  reader  the  proper  pronunciation  ol 
the  word,  which  *  Cedron '  leaves  in  doubt 
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CEILINO,  an  lodo-Oermanie  word,  de- 
noting what  is  hollow  or  vaulted,  like  the 
concavity  of  heaven.  It  has  two  Hebrew 
representatives :  —  I.  Ghaphah,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  is  to  rover  (2  Sam.  zv. 
80),  or  overlay  (2  Chron.  iii.  5,  7,  8)  ;  and, 
hence,  as  a  noun,  a  covered  place  or  chamher 
(Ps.  xiz.  5).  In  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  the  tame 
word  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  is  trans- 
lated 'ceiled,'  which  is  immediately  after 
rendered  *  overlaid.'  In  this  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  term  is  translated 
•  ceiled,'  *  roofed '  would  probably  have  been 
better.  The  house  was  covered  with  cypress 
rafters,  in  a  roof  open  within ;  and  these  raf- 
ters were  covereil  with  gold. 

II.  The  proper  word  to  denote  ceiling  or  a 
vaulted  covering  to  a  house  or  temple  is 
Saphan,  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  coft- 
ttruct  OT  frame t  as  in  a  dome  or  vaulted  roof. 
Hence  the  substantive  came  to  aigniff  *  ceil- 
ing (1  Kings  vi.  15):  a  word  from  the  same 
root,  and  of  similar  form,  signifies  a  'ship' 
(Jonah  i.  0),  which  is  in  sliape  an  inverted 
dome.  In  the  English  Bible,  the  word 
Saphan  is  several  times  rendered  '  eovere<l,' 
where  '  vaulted '  would  have  been  preferable 
(I  Kings  vii.  3.  Jer.  xxii.  14). 

Houses  having  roofs  of  this  eonstmetion 
would  be  very  costly.  Hence  they  became 
a  token  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  we  may 
discern  the  force  of  the  prophet^s  reproach 
to  the  Jews,  who,  having  returned  from  exile, 
delayed,  the  building  of  the  temple,  while 
they  themselves  inhabited  splendid  resi- 
dences:—  *  This  people  say,  The  time  is  not 
come,  the  time  that  Jehovah's  house  should 
be  built.  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell 
in  vonr  ceiled  houses,  and  this  house  waste?' 
(Hag.  i.  2,  4.) 


CETLIK08    PAIHTED. 

Vaulted  ceilings  and  domes  are  still  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  tlio  East.  Jerusalem 
itself  is  covered  with  them.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  interior  of  the  vaulted  or  domed 
hall  that  received  special  attention.    So  with 


the  ancient  Egyptiani,  who  employed  fbr 
decorations,  not  only  the  art  of  carving,  but 
also  that  of  painting.  Of  their  skill  in  the 
latter,  evidences  are  here  presented. 

The  efiect  of  the  Egyptian  ceilings  can 
now  be  only  imperfectly  felt,  since  there  are 
none  but  those  in  the  tombs  that  have  been 
tolerably  well  preserved.  The  ceilings  were 
laid  out  in  compartments,  each  having  a 
pattern  with  an  appropriate  border,  in  many 
instances  reminding  the  spectator  of  Greek 
taste.  Some  of  these  patterns  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  early  date  of  1600  before  our  era. 
Similar  designs  were  adopted  by  tlie  Romans, 
some  of  which,having  been  found  in  the  batlis 
of  Titus,  gave  Raphael  the  idea  of  his  cele- 
brated ArabtMqMts.  The  paintings  of  Pom- 
peii make  na  acquainted  with  a  atill  greater 
variety.  The  ceilings  of  Turkish  palaces, 
executed  by  Greek  artisia,  are  frequently  very 
handsome,  displaying  great  elegance  and 
taste.  That  the  Jews  unified  painting  with 
architecture  in  adorning  their  ceilings,  is 
evident  from  Jer.  xxiL  14,-—'  A  wide  house, 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilioD.' 

CENSER  (L.  to  hum),  an  insCniment  for 
burning  incensf .  The  Hebrew  tern  by  which 
'  censer,'  in  all  but  one  plaoe  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
14,  where  tlie  original  woid  striotly  means 
an  incense-bearer),  is  rendered,  is  Ma^ktak, 
firom  a  root  meaning  to  tmkt :  hence,  I.  to 
receive  mi  a  center ;  and,  II.  to  tmhe  hoU  of 
at  tonpt.  In  agreement  with  this,  we  find 
the  word  translated  by  *  snuff-dishcs '  (Exod. 
XXV.  38) ;  *  fire-pans '  (Exod.  xxvii.  8) ;  more 
frequently  by  'censer'  (Lev.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  12. 
Numb.  iv.  14;  xvi.  6).  The  use  of  the 
censer  is  described  in  the  eommaud  giveu 
by  Moses  to  Aaron,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  — '  Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire 
therein  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense, 
and  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and 
make  an  atonement '  (Numb.  xvi.  46 ;  comp. 
Lev.  xvi,  12).  The  necessity  for  articles 
such  as  have  now  been  mentioned,  arose 
firom  the  daily  practice  of  oflfering  burnt  in- 
cense '  before  Jehovah '  (0).  As  many  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  censers  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  '  princes  of  the  assembly '  engagfd 
in  the  afore-named  rising.  Aaron  also  kin- 
dled his  censer.  Fire  being  put  into  them, 
and  incense  laid  thereon,  they  were  placed 
before  Jehovali,  when  his  glory  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israelites 
assembled  to  behold  the  result,  declaring,  in 
some  mysterious  but  distinctly  recognised 
manner,  the  divine  displeasure  against  the 
rebels,  who  were  afterwards  consumed  by  a 
fire  from  Jehovah  (Numb.  xvi.  5—7,  ITi— 
22,  35,  42). 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  instrument 
which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  intended, 
when,  in  enumerating  the  things  that  were  in 
the  Ubemacle  of  the  first  covenant,  ^e  men- 
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tkmf  the  golden  censer  (Heb.  is.  4).  Our 
eat  exhibits  a  sUyer  shekel,  bearing  on  one 
side  a  oenser,  with  the  words  '  d^ekel  of 


Israel;'  on  the  other  side  is  Aaron's  rod 
which  bndded,  and  the  insorq>iion  *  Jerosa- 
lem  the  holy/ 


CENTUBION  is  a  Latin  word,  which 
strictly  signifies  Me  commander  of  a  hundred 
men  (Matt  xxTiL  04.  Mark  zr.  89,  44,  4d. 
Lake  xxiii.  47).  The  highest  denomination 
in  the  Roman  army  was  Legio,  leghnt  which 
yaried  in  number  at  different  periods.  As 
the  Roman  citizens  were  divided  by  Romalos 
into  three  tribes  and  thirty  curii^,  and  one 
thousand  foot  (one  hundred  out  of  each 
curia)  with  one  hundred  horse  were  taken 
from  each  tribe,  so  (he  natural  structure  of 
the  legion  consisted  of  three  thousand.  This 
number,  however,  rose  to  more  than  six  thou 
sand  men.  Under  the  emperors  with  whose 
age  the  New  Testament  has  to  do,  though 
there  was  no  fixed  and  iuTariable  number, 
the  legion  appears  to  have  comprised  six 
thousand  one  hundred  foot,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  horse  soldiers,  divided 
into  ten  bodies,  called  cohorts.  Of  ihese  ten 
cohorts,  the  first  had  the  pre-eminence; 
being  a  body  of  Aite  or  picked  men,  who 
had  charge  of  the  eagle  or  colours  of  the 
legion,  and  the  image  of  the  emperor:  it 
had  also  a  dorble  number  of  men,  namely, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  infantry, 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  cavalry  in  ar- 
mour, and  was  on  that  account  denominated 
eokon  miUiaria,  *  the  thousand-cohort'  The 
second  cohort,  qningentaria,  'five-hundred 
cohort,*  contained  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
men  on  foot,  and  sixty-six  on  horseback. 
This  was  the  number  of  the  remaining  co- 
horts, of  which  the  third  and  fifth  were 
composed  of  men  of  tried  bravery.  The 
number  of  Ae  legions,  also,  was  various  — 
Augustus  had  flve-and-twenty.  Of  these  the 
fifth  {Maeedoniea),  tenth  {Fretengis),  and 
fifteenth  {ApolHmarii)^  were  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  Judea,  under  Vespasian  and 
Titus.  The  fifth  was  sent  into  Syria,  A.D. 
63,  by  Nero.  The  tenth,  whose  head-quar- 
ters lay  on  the  Euphrates,  were  conducted 
into  Judea  by  Titus  himself.  The  fifteenth 
were  led  from  Armenia  tu  the  assistance  of 
Vespasian.  A  body  of  a  thousand  men  was 
also  sent  to  the  war  by  the  third  (C^yrenatra), 
and  the  same  number  by  the  twenty-second 


(Dejotariana),  both  of  which  were  stationed 
hi  Alexandria.  The  fourth  legion  (/^cytAica)  . 
was  sent  into  Syria  by  Augusms,  and  is  found 
there  under  Ummidius  Quadratus — A.D.  03, 
though  it  did  not  take  part  in  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  the  country.  The  sixth  legion 
{Ferrata)  were  also  quartered  in  Syria,  and 
sent  a  contingent  with  Cestius  and  the 
twelfth  legion  (Fulminata),  irhen  that  com- 
mander, not  long  before  the  final  subjuga- 
tion, besieged  Jerusalem,  and  was  beaten. 
The  sixth,  though  in  Syria,  was  not  engaged 
in  the  demolition  of  the  city. 

At  the  head  of  the  army  formed  of  the 
whole  number  of  legions,  was  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, imperator,  eraperor;  associated 
with  whom  were  his  field-marshals,  Ugati, 
generals.  Next  came  the  tribimes,  tribuni 
militum,  colonels.  After  these  were  the 
centurions  (from  centum,  a  hundred),  com- 
manders of  companies,  or  captains.  There 
were  two  centurions  to  each  company,  and 
sixty  in  the  whole  legion.  These  sixty  were 
not  of  equal  rank;  for  the  troops  of  the  legion 
were  divided  into  three  unequal  classes:  — 
I.  Hastati,  tpeartmen,  or  light-armed  men, 
who  began  tiie  battle.  U.  Principes,  chief 
men,  who  stood  higher  than  the  Hastati, 
being  men  advanced  in  years,  of  greater  ex- 
perience, and  proved  courage,  who,  after  the 
onset  of  the  former,  made  the  great  attack 
on  which  mainly  the  fate  of  the  day  depend- 
ed, ni.  The  Triarii,  third  rank,  a  body  of 
veterans  held  in  reserve  to  give  succour  as 
might  be  needed,  and  fall  on  the  enemy  when 
the  odier  forces  had  failed  to  defeat  them. 
Thus  the  Triarii  stood  first  in  repute,  the 
Principes  second,  and  the  Hastati  last  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
company  of  the  Triarii  {primus  pilus)  took 
rank  before  all  other  centurions.  As  a  sign 
of  his  authority,  each  of  the  centurions  bore 
a  staff,  formed  of  a  vine  branch.  The  pri- 
mus pilus,  or  first  centurion,  had  charge  of 
the  eagle,  which  was  borne,  however,  by  the 
eagle-bearer,  aquilifer.  Subaltern  officers 
bore  the  name  of  subcenturio  (Liyy,  viii.  6) 
and  optiones.     The  entire  le%>oii.  l<yn&ft^  ^ 
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rwt  of  inny,  —  what  the  French  tenn  corpt 
ir^armkt^  commanded  by  a  Legatus.  The 
(•9rp$  iarmie  consisted  of  cobortes,  regi- 
ments, as  commanded  by  tribuni,  coloneU, 
The  oohortes  wtra  made  up  of  manipoli, 
C4>mpaniei,  commanded  by  centuriones,  cap- 
taint. 

We  ha>'e  already  intimated  that '  centorion' 
is  a  word  of  Latin  origin.     The  existence  of 
Latin  words  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  in  agreement  with  the  requirements 
of  history ;  for  a  boily  of  Itoman  troops  could 
not  have  been  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  without 
giving  some  words  to  the  current  language, 
especially  as  it  was  employed  in  speaking  of 
military  affairs.     The  part  which  the  centu- 
rion performs  in  tlie  crucifixion  of  Jesus;'* 
his  superintending  that  crucifixion ;  his  being 
called  on  by  Pilate  to  say  whether  or  nor 
Jesus  was  dead,  when  his  corpse  was  re- 
quested by  Joseph  of  Arimatliea ;  and  the 
unhesitating  confidence  put  in  his  affirma- 
tive reply  by  the  governor,  notwithstanding 
his  surprise,  are  facts  which  also  correspond 
with  the  position  held  by  the  Romans  rela- 
tively to  the  subject  Jews,  and  tlie  discipline 
which  was  exerted  in  their  own  army.    There 
thus  appears  to  exist  in   these   thingt  an 
evidence   in   favour  of  the   reality  of  the 
recorded  events,  and  so  of  the  certainty  of 
our  primitive  Christian  history.     Not  alone 
and  unsupi)orted,  therefore,  stands  the  verbal 
testimony   given   by   the   centurion   at  the 
cross  — '  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man' 
(Luke  xxiii.  47).     'Truly  this  man  was  a 
son  of  God*  (iMark  xv.  30.  Matt,  xxvii.  54). 
This  testimony  has  been  well  brought  into 
relief  by  Bishop    Sherlock ;  —  *  Show  her 
[Natural  Religion]  the  blessed  Jesus,  hum- 
ble and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  tlie  sons  of 
men.     Let  her  sec  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  Mount, 
and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to 
God.     Carry  her  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse.    Let  her  attend 
him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  re- 
proaches of  his  enemies.     Lead  her  to  his 
cn>8s ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."     When  Natural  Religi<m  has 
thus  viewed  both  [Mohammed  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ],  ask  her  which  is  the  prophet 
of  God  '     But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through 
the  eyes  of  tiie  centurion  who  attended  at  the 
cross.     By  him  she  spoke  and  said,  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.' 

CEREMONIES  (from  Care,  a  very  an- 
cient  city  of  Etruria). — We  have  here  a  word 
which  probably  the  Latins  borrowed  of  the 
Etruscans,  to  whom  tlic  former  owed  much 
of  what  was  most  sacred  in  their  religion. 
In  conformity  with  Etruscan  usage,  Cere- 
motiia  designated  among  the  Romans  —  I. 


Holinesi  considered  as  belongiDg  iv  tha 
gods ;  and  then,  IL  Holy  feelings,  or  reve- 
rence in  men.  III.  The  word  degenerated 
into  the  meaning  of  observances  and  prac- 
tices, which  were  thought  to  place  men  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  and  privilege  with  the 
divinities.  Whence  we  learn  that  the  cnr 
rent  meaning  of  tlie  term  is  not  primary,  hot 
derivative.  *  Ceremony'  was  at  first  equivalent 
to  sanctity  in  the  gods,  and  sanctity  in  their 
worshippers,  men ;  and  it  was  only,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  under  the  influence  of 
false  ideas,  that  the  word  came  to  signify 
outward  observances. 

Not  wholly  dissimilar  in  import  is  the  He 
brew  term  Miskpaht,  rendered  '  ceremonies 
in  Numb.  ix.  3 ;  but  in  most  other  places 
'judgments'  or  'ordinances'  (Lev.  XTiiL4 
Deut.  XL  1.  2  Kings  xviL  87).  The  root 
of  the  word  signifies,  primarily,  io  cut  or 
cleave ;  hence  to  decide  {ctedo,  I  cut),  ad- 
judge {  which  acts  imply  a  mle,  and  so,  as 
a  noun,  the  word  indicates  that  which  is  de- 
cided according  to  right  or  justice,  judgment, 
equity.  Hence  it  is  applied  as  descriptive 
of  the  divine  conduct  —  *  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  f*  (Gen.  xviii.  25 ;) 
and  of  human  conduct  — '  Thou  shalt  not 
wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in  his  cause' 
(Exod.  xxiii.  0).  By  an  easy  transition,  it 
came  to  denote  the  requirements  and  ordi- 
nances of  God,  especially  those  which  were 
given  through  Moses.  The  passage  in  which 
the  word  is  rendered  by  *  ceremonies,'  refers 
to  the  Passover,  for  tlie  due  observance  of 
which  many  ordinances  were  set  forth :  — 
'  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  be- 
tween the  evening,  they  shall  keep  it  (the 
Passover),  according  to  alf  the  rites  of  it 
(its  sututes),  and  according  to  all  the  cere- 
monies thereof  (its  ordinances).  These 
statutes  and  ordinances  may  be  read  in  Exod. 
xii.  xiii. ;  a  reference  to  which  may  enable 
us  to  suggest  the  right  view  to  be  entertained 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 

These  ceremonies  were  numerous,  —  they 
were  burdensome,  —  they  were  eventually 
obstructive  of  vital  religion.  Viewed  at  a 
distance  and  in  a  mass,  they  wear  to  vm 
a  repulsive  aspect  Seen  through  the  repre- 
sentations mode  of  them  by  Pan],  they  ap- 
pear as,  indeed,  *  beggarly  elements.'  And 
when,  with  tlie  aid  of  history,  we  learn  what 
a  stem  opposition  they  occasioned  to  the 
apostle's  exertions  and  influence,  we  are  al- 
most prepared  to  pass  unqualified  condem- 
nation on  them,  and  that  the  rather  because 
we  see  in  the  present  day  the  same  predomi- 
nance of  the  outward,  the  material,  and  the 
ceremonial,  hindering  the  progress,  or  de 
stroying  the  life,  of  real,  practical,  heart-fell 
piety. 

But  ours  is  not  the  point  of  view  ttom 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
church  can  be  properly  contemplated  or  just'.y 
appreciated.    A  just  judgment  requires  ua 
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lo  Tiew  the  divine  sUUites  and  ordinanees  in 
relation  to  the  eyents  out  of  which  they  grew, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  subject  is  a  yery 
wide  one :  we  can  offer  only  a  few  remarks. 
And  the  institntion  of  the  Passorer  affords  a 
faTonrable  sabject 

In  general,  the  Passover  was  a  religions  ob- 
aerrance,  designed  to  commemorate  die  si^^al 
goodness  of  God  in  delivering  the  Israelites 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  Egyptian  tyrants. 
In  its  very  essence,  therefbre,  it  was  a  com- 
memoratiTe  obserranoe.  It  was  not  a  mere 
outward  act — opui  openUum  —  a  deed  the 
mere  performance  of  which  had  a  religions 
worth.  In  its  very  essence,  there  were  ele- 
men  tB  of  religions  truth  and  sentiment  The 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  was  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It 
was  a  deliverance  achieved  against  all  expec- 
tation and  hope,  by  the  signal  intervention 
of  almigh^  power.  Hence  it  had  a  twofold 
character.  It  was  the  great  constituent  event 
in  Hebrew  history.  It  was  that  which  raised 
a  horde  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  freemen. 
It  was  also  a  special  and  most  extraordinary 
token  of  divine  goodness.  Hence,  socially 
and  religiously,  was  it  most  desirable  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  event;  and  the 
institution  had  an  admirable  tendency  in 
connecting  for  ever,  in  the  minda  of  pious 
Israelites,  their  national  weal  with  the  mercy 
and  love  of  Ood. 

But  a  commemorative  observance  must  con- 
sist of  particulars.  Something  must  be  done 
in  order  to  transmit  incorporeal  feelings  and 
ideas.  Facts  teach  better  than  words,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  rude  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  a 
collection  of  acts,  but  not  of  unmeaning  acts. 
Each  particular  observance  had  its  own  im- 
port, and  so  conspired  to  make  up  the  great 
and  important  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
general  institution.  We  will  mention  two 
or  three  particulars.  A  male  lamb  was  to 
be  slain,  blood  from  which  was  to  be  put  on 
the  door-posts ;  —  for  what  purpose  7  —  to 
sustain  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  when 
the  destroying  angel  slew  all  the  first-bom 
males  of  the  Egyptians,  he  passed  over  (hence 
the  name  Pass-over)  the  houses  of  the  He- 
brews, on  which  was  the  prescribed  blood. 
Thus  what  was  done  in  Egypt  was  repeated 
for  ever,  year  by  year,  in  each  Hebrew  family. 
The  lamb  thus  alain  was  to  be  eaten  entire, 
as  indicative  that  a  ftigithre  people  could 
have  no  superfluity.  The  guests,  also,  had 
their  loins  girded,  their  sandals  on  their  feet, 
and  their  staff  in  ^eir  hand.  The  meal  was 
to  be  eatenjn  haste.  Each  of  these  required 
actions  is  an  epitomised  history:  they  aU 
speak.  They  spoke  to  the  first  generation 
that  performed  them:  they  speak  the  same 
things  to  those  who  perform  Uiem  now. 

We  are  not,  in  these  remarks,  indulging 
in  mere  speenlatloou '  Xbe  emblem  ie  reaL 


It  was  also  a  designed  emblem.  In  proot 
we  cite  words  from  verses  13  and  14, — 

*  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  ,*' 

*  And  this  day  shall  be  unlo  jon  for  a  memo- 
rial  i  and  ye  ahall  keep  it  ft  iMst  to  Jehovah 
throughout  your  generations ;  ye  shall  keep 
it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.'  As  the 
Passover  itself,  and  its  several  details,  were 
intended  to  be  commemorative  for  ever,  so 
were  the  Israelites  required  to  give  to  their 
children,  in  each  generation,  educational  ex- 
positions of  the  meaning  and  purport  of  these 
observances :  — '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
i^en  your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say, 
It  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jehovah's  passover,  who 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  deUvered  our  houses '  (Exod.  xiL 
26,  27). 

We  thus  see  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Israelites  present  us  with  a  great  body  of  in- 
stitutional history,  —  of  history  that  is  writ- 
ten, not  merely  with  pen  and  ink,  but  in  the 
indelible  and  not  easily  corrupted  characters 
of  actions  and  observances.  Such  history 
is  obviously  of  supereminent  value.  These 
commemorative  performances  keep  alive  the 
original  eventa  to  which  they  refer,  and  go 
far  to  prevent  their  being  misunderstood  or 
corrupted.  In  this  particular,  the  Hebrew 
history  is  very  favourably  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  every  other  country.  Accor- 
dingly, no  other  country  has  a  history  either 
so  ancient  or  so  tree  from  falsities  as  that  of 
the  Israelites.  Even  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions are  of  far  less  commemorative 
value  than  institutional  history.  Witness 
the  vast  monumental  ruins  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  laborious  studies  of  two  thousand 
years  had  till  lately  elicited  but  little  light; 
while  the  books  and  the  usages  of  the  Jews 
have  been  open  to  all  nations,  and  have  ex- 
erted a  very  great  influence  on  human  destiny. 
Even  literary  history  would  be  benefited  by 
these  ordinances,  since  the  ordinance  would 
not  only  explain  the  history,  but  go  far  to 
prevent  its  being  tampered  with,  corrupted, 
or  destroyed. 

In  point  of  education,  too,  these  dbtev- 
vances  had  singular  value ;  and  to  their  opera- 
tion mainly  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that, 
as  we  find  in  Uie  case  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  Jewish  peasants  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
the  contents  of  their  sacred  books.  The 
education  of  the  Jews,  even  down  to  the 
humblest  classes,  was  unparalleled  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  only  distantly  approached  in  the 
bulk  of  modem  civilised  nationa.  The  r«;a- 
son  was,  that  their  religion  was  one  great 
and  most  impressive  system  of  national  edu- 
cation, which  realised  in  practice,  hundreda 
of  years  before  Horace  made  the  discovery 
(<  Ars  Poetica,'  180),  and  thouaands  before 
recent  improvemenu  Vik  «dk^a]MA»&\)M|^^ 
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giye  It  effect  anew,  that  the  eyo  is  a  much  bet- 
ter meiUum  uf  cumiuunication  with  the  miud 
ihun  Uic  ear,  aiid  that  the  voice  and  the  act  are 
teachers  far  superior  tu  the  dull  lifeless  book 

Yt  is  the  faabiou  with  some  to  despise  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  Wise  men  of  former 
dajs  did  not  consider  it  unbecoming  to  ad- 
mire them.  And  tlie  writer,  in  his  humble 
way,  may  declare  that  the  more  he  studies, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  he  knows  them  in 
their  aim  and  spirit,  the  more  strongly  is  be 
convinced  tliat  knowledge  is  the  best  cure 
for  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hebrew  sybtem 
has  been  studied  in  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
spirit,  and  treated  as  a  thing  tiii  jfeneris, 
having  a  peculiar  character,  somcihLiig  too 
sacred  to  be  investigated,  and  too  remote  to 
find  illnstraiions  or  parallels  in  the  present 
day.  If,  however,  they  were  religious,  they 
were  also  social  institutions.  If  tlie  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  Hebrews,  they 
were  also  men.  If  their  commonwealth 
flourished  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago, 
they  have  left  for  our  instruction  an  ever- 
living  history,  and  a  literature  of  very  high 
value.  And  therefore  may  we  bring  tlie  Is- 
raelites and  their  pohty  into  the  general 
spliere  of  social  life,  and  study  them  with 
the  same  eyes,  under  tlio  same  rules,  and  in  the 
saiiio  spirit,  as  we  apply  to  the  history  of  all 
other  cuuntrivs.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may 
fufKL-t  for  a  moment  what  was  pt'culiarin  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  order  to  bring  tliuni  into 
comparison  with  other  civili&ed  nations; 
provided  that,  whrn  we  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  foniier  in  tliis  large  spirit,  we 
do  us  we  should  do  with  every  oilier  country, 
tliHt  is,  study  the  institutions  of  Mor>es  aUo 
fnnij  the  peculiar  point  of  view  in  which 
tlivir  rondiiiou  and  wants  appeared  to  that 
gri'ut  and  wise  lawgiver. 

To  sfHrni  that  every  part  of  the  Mosaic 
reIi<?ion  was  equally  significant  with  the 
Pu.s^ovor  and  its  ordinances,  might  be  sus- 
lH?(i'.'d  of  exti(rgerution,  chiefly,  however,  be- 
Ciiiiso  midtri-H  in  gvnernl  are  ignorant  of  the 
hviiibolicjil  import  of  mo'Jt  of  them,  and  be- 
c:'.iise  also  the  best  informed  are  not,  and 
cHunot  easily  be,  in  a  condition  to  asiiign 
the  reason  of  institutions  which  are  now,  be- 
yond u  doubt,  some  three  tliousand  years  old ; 
and  the  moving  cause  and  occasion  of  at 
least  some  of  which  are  lost  in  the  consue 
tudinary  laws  of  primitive,  nomadic,  and 
eustrni  races.  We  have,  however,  probably 
said  enough  to  lead  the  student  to  make  in- 
qniiy  for  himself;  in  which  task  wo  recom- 
mend to  his  notice,  1>efore  all  other  sources 
of  knowledge,  the  Uiblicoi  books  themselves. 

No  small  portion  of  the  prevalent  miscon- 
ception of  the  hardening  and  even  irreligious 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  is,  we 
think,  derived  from  observation  of  what  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  are  at  tlie  present 
tUtj-,    Almost  as  well  might  Athena  of  old 


be  characteriMd  tad  Jndgvd  by  Admu  at  il 
DOW  ia.  The  Jews  have  mtStnd  every  spe- 
cies of  ignominy  and  if^nsdee,  with  a  laiger 
share  of  cnielty  than  any  otb^r  people  has 
endured.  Morally  degraded^  how,  if  they 
retain  any  form  of  rdigion,  can  they  do 
Otherwise  than  cling  to  the  form  alone? 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  nothing  but 
form  and  ceremony  constitated  their  religion, 
when  they  sat  each  man  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree,  iu  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  And  surely  •  nation  whieh  has 
performed  for  human  kind  these  two  gresi 
ser\'ices  is  not  despieable,  nor  ean  be  said  to 
have  had  no  vital  religion.  The  services  axe 
—  I.  The  preservation  and  transmission,  nay, 
in  some  sense  the  commnnication  to  all  na- 
tions, of  the  great  idea  that  God  is  one,  and 
that  the  one  God  created  the  universe  which 
he  upholds,  governs,  and  blesses ;  II.  1  he 
creation  and  the  bestowal  on  mankind  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  the  world's  prayer-bo<>k, 
the  world's  psslter;  the  harp  of  David, 
which  has  inspired  and  ennobled  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  sonls,  and  made  the 
harps  of  other  bards  in  the  most  civilised 
nations  thrill  with  the  living  emotion  of 
devout  and  loving  gratitude. 

And  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  very 
persibtance  and  obstinacy  which  are  objecied 
to  the  Israelites  have  a  favourable  side,  and 
are  intimately  coimected  with  the  outward 
acts  of  their  religious  observances.  But  for 
tliat  persistanee,  Jerusalem,  indeed,  might 
not  have  fallen ;  but  it  is  equally  ceruin, 
tliat  Judaism  could  not  have  borne  its  testi- 
mony to  God's  own  tnith,  and  promoted  his 
divine  plans  beyond  any  other  ancient  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  tlieir  obstinate  adherence  to 
their  law,  that  the  world  owes  the  Bible  aud 
its  monotheism.  A  less  tenacious  grasp  than 
that  of  the  Israelites  would  have  let  go  all, 
if  not  in  tlie  troubled  times  of  the  Judges, 
yet  during  the  exile ;  and,  if  not  then,  cer- 
tainly when  Jerusalem  was  rased  to  the 
ground.  Need  we  add,  that  no  tenacity  but 
^eirs  could  have  held  fast  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  during  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  persecution  ?  To  that  inflexible 
constancy,  to  that  impassioned,  inveterate, 
and  ineradicable  attachment,  does  the  world 
owe  tlie  wonderful  testimony  which  the  Jews, 
by  preserving  their  national  coherence  aud 
individuality  to  the  present  hour,  continue 
to  bear  to  the  great  events  of  ancient  days, 
and  to  the  great  spiritual  truths  of  their  pri- 
mitive religion.  Now  to  what  is  this  tenacity 
owing  ?  In  the  main,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Hebrew  faith.  Ideas,  sentiUients,  opi- 
nions, are  too  incorporeal  to  become,  unless 
to  the  highly  cultured  few,  objects  of  vivid 
apprehension,  and  strong,  permanent,  un- 
dying attachment  It  is  to  things,  to  sights, 
to  sounds,  that  people  in  general  give  their 
faeartM,  aud  find  their  hearts  cling.  Even 
tlie  educated  are  not  removed  from  the  em- 
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pire  of  the  senses.    The  oak  itself  finds  in 
the  ivy  an  embrace. 

The  low  state  of  culture  in  which  the  Is- 
raelites stood  at  their  departure  firom  Egypt, 
necessitated,  on  the  part  of  their  legislator, 
an  appeal  to  their  sensible  faculties,  in  order 
to  reach  and  win  their  hearts.  Theirs  was  a 
state  of  spiritual  childhood.  Abstract  ideas, 
onsymboliaed  by  signs,  nnrecommended  by 
sounds,  unattended  with  deeds,  would  haTe 
been  wholly  inoperatiye  on  their  minds. 
The  Almighty  must  have  his  tabernacle  and 
his  mercy -seat;  and  must  speak  to  them 
by  the  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  with 
an  uplifted  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm. 
His  service,  if  purely  spiritual,  a  pure  act 
of  tlie  mind,  would  have  had  no  hold  on  their 
heart,  even  if  it  found  an  access  to  it.  Hence 
was  it  of  necessity  a  system  of  ideas  clothed 
in  august  symbols;  a  cluster  of  feelings 
expressed  more  in  acts,  deeds,  and  obser- 
vances, than  in  words.  In  Egypt  the  cap- 
tives had  beheld  a  Tast,  complicated,  grand, 
and  imposing  ritual,  embodied  in  life ;  re- 
commended by  all  that  the  highest  art  could 
produce  in  sculpture,  statuary,  painting,  and 
architecture;  and  enforced  by  the  rewards 
and  the  grandeurs  presented  by  a  court  and 
a  nobility  fidl  of  pomp.  Every  sense  had 
numerous  objects  appropriated  for  its  exer- 
cise and  gpradfication.  The  eye  was  dazzled, 
the  ear  was  filled  and  charmed,  and  so  the 
heart  was  made  captive.  Devotion  was  borne 
into  the  soul  by  a  thousand  ministering  ob- 
jects, replete  with  wonder  and  delight  To 
this  rich  and  various  system  of  religious  sen- 
sualism had  the  Israelites  been  subject  for 
many  generations.  Their  heart  could  not 
fail  to  have  drunk  into  its  intoxicating  spirit 
In  truth,  it  had  subdued  and  mastered  them. 
Now,  the  problem  that  Moses  had  to  solve 
was,  how  effectually  to  make  this  people  the 
depositary  and  the  preserver  of  the  most 
purely  spiritual  and  die  most  sublime  of  all 
ideas,  —  the  idea  of  the  one-  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe ;  the  most  lofty  of  all  general- 
isations, the  most  abstract  of  all  abstract 
conceptions.  Idle  would  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  communicate  in  all  its  incorporeality 
this  ethereal  and  lofty  thought  As  well 
might  he  have  bade  the  leprous  be  sound,  or 
the  palsied  hand  to  be  extended.  It  was  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  with  which  he 
had  to  do.  Beyond  all  things,  therefore, 
was  it  of  importance  that  he  should  begin 
with  such  requirements  as  they  were  capable 
of.  By  a  system  of  pure  and  abstract  thought, 
he  would  have  defeated  his  own  purposes, 
and  so  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of 
rites  and  -oeremonies.  This  system,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  was  as  good,  as  spiritual, 
and  as  hig^,  as  the  Israelites  could  endure. 
Their  degeneration  alter  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  their  lapses  into  rebellion  and  idolatry 
daring  his  lifetime,  especially  their  guilty 
eon  duet  m  setting'  up  the  golden  calf,  in 


which  transaction  even  Aaron  took  a  leading 
part,  combine  to  show  that  any  less  sensu- 
ous and  ceremonial  polity  would  have  fallen 
dead-bom  ,•  and,  had  it  been  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  Moses,  could  htve  found  neither 
acceptance  nor  residence  in  any  other  mind. 

The  very  qualities,  however,  in  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  which  were  given  for  only  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  in  order  to  raise  the 
people  to  an  elevation  on  which  they  should 
be  prepared  for  *  the  spirit  and  truth '  of  the 
the  gospel,  were  those  on  which  their  half- 
tutored  minds  would  most  readily  seize,  in 
which  they  would  find  the  strongest  affinity, 
and  to  which,  in  consequence,  they  would 
unthinkingly  cleave.  If  a  splendid  ritual 
tended  to  secure  their  constancy,  it  might 
also  be  abused  so  as  to  become  an  instrument 
of  spiritual  depravation.  Thus,  ere  very  long, 
the  sign  became  of  more  value  than  the  thing 
signified.  The  symbol  was  lost  in  the  act 
Truth  was  smothered  under  its  own  clothing. 
Then  the  mind  became  not  only  content  with, 
but  enamoured  of^  the  external  and  the  sen- 
sible. The  less  religion  spoke  to  the  heart, 
the  more  firmly  did  ceremony  rivet  its  obser- 
vances on  the  life.  Spiritual  vitality  was 
transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which,  in  consequence,  had  *  only 
A  name  to  live.' 

This  is  true  of  all  the  ancient  religions. 
It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Egyptian.  It 
is  true  also  of  the  Greek  and  Uie  Roman. 
Originally,  their  fables  were  investments  of 
important  facts  or  solenm  truths.  But  priest- 
craft, science  falsely  so  called,  and  popular 
misapprehension,  conspiring  with  a  natural 
tendency  in  symbols  to  lose  their  meaning, 
converted  each  of  these  religions  into  a  vast 
and  incongruous  mass  of  genealogies,  le- 
gends, and  rites,  in  which  the  ordinary  eye 
can  discern  no  great  spiritual  import,  on 
whatever  part  it  fixes  its  attention.  But 
symbols,  which,  having  lost  their  import, 
have  degenerated  into  a  dead  letter,  a  dead 
act,  or  a  dead  picture,  cannot  satisfy  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  ever  and  anon  will  and 
must  raise  itself  to  God.  Hence,  these  re- 
ligions, passing  first  from  the  priest  lo  the 
poet,  and  from  the  poet  to  the  philosopher, 
went  down  the  line  of  degradation  till  they 
became  mythologies ;  and  from  being,  in  each 
case,  the  very  life  of  a  whole  people,  became 
mere  objects  of  learned  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation, and  of  popular  contempt,  giving  place 
meanwhile  to  purer  and  loftier  thoughts,  — 
the  natural  expression  of  the  unsophisticated 
heart  of  man. 

The  Hebrew  religion,  much  as  it  con- 
tained of  the  ceremonial  and  outward,  was 
saved  from  this  fall,  mainly,  we  believe, 
by  three  things ;  first,  the  deep  and  strong 
spiritual  meaning  which  it  embodied,  a 
consequence  of  its  divine  origin;  second- 
ly, its  religious  books,  which  wem  «a  tlcL^ 
record,  so  ths  d«po«\\Mr]  ol  ^%  %t^%X.  V\%\ft» 
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rieaJ  erents  on  wbicb  the  whole  wan  founded, 
ami  in  the  religious  associations  connected 
with  which  lay  the  great  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, aim,  and  tendency  of  the  Mosaic 
religion;  and,  thirdly,  its  commemorative 
obseryancesy  which  gave  life,  reality,  and  pro- 
miuence  to  the  ideas  that  the  ritual  was  de« 
aigned  to  symbolise.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  this  religion  did  not  perish.  It  still 
survives  as  a  religion.  Nay,  it  gives  signs 
of  passing  into  a  new  and  higher  state  of 
development,  if  not  of  becoming  Christian. 
Nor,  in  this  general  survey  of  the  ceremonial 
■ystem  of  Moses,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that, 
under  the  special  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,  Judaism  begot  Christianity.  Jesus 
Christ  was  prophetically  a  descendant  of 
Moses,  and  Ihieally  an  offspring  of  David. 

There  was  one  great  and  indispensable 
purpose  aimed  at  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  which 
could  too  readily  be  changed  to  iU.  It  was 
before  all  things  necessary  that  the  Israelites 
should  be  sundered  and  kept  apart  from  all 
idolatrous  nations.  In  justification  of  this 
remark  we  need  no  speculations.  We  point 
to  the  demoralising  effects  exerted  on  thepeo- 
pie  by  the  remnants  of  Canaanitish  nations 
suffered  to  survive  and  continue  in  the  land. 
But,  in  order  to  effect  the  needed  separation, 
walls  of  partition  had  to  be  erected,  and  very 
carefully  preserved.  How  could  this  be 
done,  unless  a  great  and  solemn  importance 
was  attached  to  them?  Hence,  the  mere 
exterior  became  sacred.  The  act  of  circum- 
cision distingfuished  tbe  Israelite  from  every 
other  man.  It  was  both  his  distinction  and 
his  badge.  It  marked  him  out  as  one  of 
(i Oil's  favoured  children.  It  was  a  token 
of  his  high  and  singular  state  of  privilege. 
It  kept  him  apart  from  others,  and  so  he 
caine  to  regard  it  as  a  reason  for  pride  and 
contempt  When  abused  by  his  own  low 
pa»Hions,  it  ministered  to  those  passions, 
and  made  him  a  self-satisfied,  haughty,  and 
unsociable  being,  looking  on  his  fellow*  men 
with  scorn,  and  on  himself  with  complacen- 
cy ;  and  so  he  became  prone  to  disregard  and 
lose  the  very  essence  of  religion,  in  venera- 
tion for  a  token  that  had  no  value,  except  so 
far  as  it  served  great  moral  and  specially 
intended  purposes. 

In  a  not  dissimilar  manner,  every  one  of 
the  divine  ordinances  was  perverted.  The 
whole  Mosaic  system  was,  in  consequence, 
fast  losing  its  religious  element,  when  our 
Lord  appeared,  and  founded  a  church  on  a 
purely  spiritual  basis,  which,  with  all  its  de- 
fects and  lapses,  has,  by  its  own  innate  and 
immortal  power,  introduced  a  less  imspiritnal 
religion  into  the  civilised  world,  and  had 
an  indirect  influence  on  Judaism,  so  as  to 
counteract  its  self-degradation.  In  its  first 
promulgation,  Christianity  directed  special 
attention  to  the  chief  corruption  of  the  Jew- 
ish church.  Against  it  the  Saviour  himself, 
and  his  ambassadon  in  imitation  of  him, 


directed  all  the  forca  of  tiheir  minds.  Paid 
especially  spoke  with  the  atmost  plainuetu 
on  the  point  His  language,  however,  will 
be  misunderstood  unless  it  is  distinctly  felt 
that  it  is  against  the  comiptioiis  of  the  law, 
not  the  law  itself,  that  his  snimadveiffions 
are  mainly  designed  to  bear;  and  unless 
also  hii  view  of  that  system  be  taken,  that 
is,  as  '  a  schoolmaster,'  or  preparatory  eduea- 
tion,  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ  (OaL  iiL24) 
as  *  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  eome,'  which, 
standing  *  in  meats  and  drinks,  divers  wash- 
ings, and  eamal  ordinances,'  *eonld  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience;'  but,  being  *  a 
figure '  and  a  discipline  '  for  the  time  then 
present,'  prepared  mankind  for  'the  time 
of  reformation'  (Heb.  iz.  0,  10;  z.  1). 
Pity  is  it  that  those  who  vrere  honoured  as 
the  instruments  for  conveying  the  high  result 
to  the  world,  should  as  yet  have  but  very 
partially  partaken  of  its  benefits.  And  not 
less  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  sub- 
stance of  these  prefiguring  shows  in  which 
'  coming  events  cast  their  shadovrs  before,' 
should  itself  have  retained  a  shade,  in  some 
instances  a  very  dark  shade,  fit>m  that  which 
it  was  in  tended  to  supersede.  The  substance 
is  not  yet  free  from  the  diadow.  The  sun 
of  righteousness  has  not  reached  his  meridian 
altitude.  May  the  time  soon  arrive  when 
there  shall  be  no  ceremony  but  that  •  *  the 
bended  knee,  and  no  service  save  the  service 
of  the  contrite  and  adoring  heart !  The  true 
worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  tnith;  for  the  Fatlier  seeketb  &uch 
to  worship  him  (John  iv.  23). 

CHAFED,  from  the  French  chaMffrr  (L. 
lalidut),  *  to  warm,'  means  healed  in  temptr. 
Tht;  Hebrew  original  Mar  is  rendered  in 
every  iusfmoe  (Oen.  xxvii.  34.  Exod.  xv.  23. 
Nuinb.  V.  18,  la,  23,  24,  &c.)  'bitter,'  save 
o:iP,  namely,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  *Thou  kuowi-st 
tliy  father  and  bis  men,  that  they  be  n  ighty 
men,  and  tliey  be  chqfed  in  their  minds,  as 
a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field.* 
I'lie  marginal  reading  is  a  literal  translation, 

•  bitter  of  soul.' 

CHAIN  (L.  catena),  connected  series  of 
rings  or  links  forming  a  chain  made  of  gold, 
as  if  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  omammts 
and  insignia  of  oflBce  in  the  present  day, 
appears  also  to  have  had  a  very  early  origin. 

*  A  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck '  was  one  of 
the  distinctions  offered  by  Belahaxzar  (Dan. 
V.  7 ),  and  gained  by  Daniel  (29).  Pharaoh 
himself  put  a  gold  chain  about  the  neck  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42;  comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  II. 
Cant.  i.  10).  Such  a  procedure  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  formal  appointment  to  the  high 
position  which  Joseph  held.  Omr  engraving, 
from  a  temple  at  Thebes,  offers  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  sacred  text  Here  you 
behold  the  investiture  of  a  person  to  the 
office  of  *  fan-bearer.' 

It  v^ill  be  noticed  that  the  chain  is  larga. 
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•ad  of  betotiftil  workmanship.  It  is  also  of 
two  kinds  —  one  flat  and  wide;  the  other 
wreathed.  See  £zod.  xxTiii.  14 ;  xxxix.  17. 
Other  ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  are  seen 
between  the  figures.  In  the  plate  whence 
the  cat  IB  taken,  the  king  himself  is  present, 
aaperintending  the  investitare  of  his  servant; 
which  thus  stands  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  ceremony  observed  on  the  installation 
of  Joseph. 


CHALCEDONT  (G.  ehalcedm),  the  name 
of  a  gem  that  formed  one  of  the  precious 
atones  which  garnished  the  walls  of  *  the  holj 
Jerusalem/  described  in  Rev.  xxi.  10  —  27. 
Some  hold  it  to  be  a  species  of  carbuncle,  of 
a  glowing  crimson  hue.  Winer,  however, 
describes  it  as  semi-transparent  and  sky- 
coloured,  with  shadings  of  other  hues. 

CH ALGOL  (H.  noMrither)^  one  of  the  four 
'  sons  of  song/  or  poets  (not  '  sons  of  Ma- 
hol/  as  in  our  version),  than  whom  Solomon 
is  declared  to  have  been  wiser,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  divine  gifts  (1  Kings  iv.  81). 
Who  Chalcol  was,  we  cannot  say  with  certain- 
ty ;  but  as  he  stands  connected  with  Ethan, 
who  is  the  reputed  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  and 
with  Heman,  to  whom  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  ascrib* 
ed,  we  may  consider  him  to  have  been  one 
of  four  eminent  poets,  contemporaries  of 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  iL  6). 

CHALD.£A  (H.  KoMdeemah)  presents  a 
subject  which  contains  genealogical  ques- 
tions of  no  little  diflicolty,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  here  be  out  of  place.   Were  the 


original  inhabitants  of  the  land  Cushites,  or 
descendants  of  Shem  7  If  we  refer  to  Gen. 
xi.  28,  we  find  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees '  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Terahites,  who  were  undoubtedly 
derived  from  Shem ;  and  in  Gen.  xxii.  22, 
mention  is  made  of  Chesed,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Chasdim 
or  Chaldees;  and  Chesed,  as  a  son  of  Nahor, 
must  have  been  a  Shemite.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babel  or  Baby- 
lon, is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Cush ;  so  that,  if  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia  are 
the  same,  the  original  inhabitants  were  of 
the  great  family  of  Ham.  Gorres,  in  his 
recent  and  valuable  work,  *  Die  Yolkertafel  des 
Pentateuch/  att<impts  to  unite  the  two  stems 
iu  the  same  spot,  declaring  '  Chasdim  or 
Chaldaea  was  a  Cushite  state  in  the  midst  ot 
the  territory  of  tlie  posterity  of  Shem ;  the 
portion  of  Sheroites  that  remained  in  it, 
received  a  Cushite  character ;  and  therefore, 
as  a  colluvies  gentium,  formed  of  the  dregs 
of  the  other  races,  it  was  not  received  into 
the  great  family  register'  (Gen.  x.). 

It  must  suffice  to  have  indicated  the  dif- 
ficulty. We  proceed  to  supply  an  outline  of 
such  information  as  appears  least  unworthy 
of  reliance. 

Chaldaa,  or  Chasdim,  was  the  country  so 
named  from  its  iuhabitanU,  which  is  mor« 
commonly  known  as  Babylonia,  from  Baby- 
Ion,  its  metropolis.  Chaldea  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  wide,  level,  unbroken  plains  found 
in  the  south  of  Mesopotamijiy  extending 
from  tbo  point  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  approach  each  other,  to  that  when 
they  fall  into  the  Persian  Golf,  oorrespond^ 
to  the  modem  Irak  ArabL  The  two  namst 
are  sometimes  taken  in  different  •igniflca- 
tions: — Babylonia  comprises  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  all  the  lands  which  coma 
under  the  designation  Assyria  in  its  largest 
acceptation;  while  Chaldaa  less  compre- 
hensively betokens  the  south-western  part  of 
Babylonia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  coast  Probably,  Chaldea  was  a 
province  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  which 
sometimes  took  its  name  from  that  portion, 
in  consequence  of  its  importance;  or  th) 
Jews  may  have  termed  Babylonia,  Chaldaea, 
because  the  latter  lay  nearest  to  their  own 
country.  If,  however,  we  refer  to  the  origi- 
nal, we  find  a  peculiarity  of  usage,  —  namely, 
that  the  writers  speak  of  Babylon  (Babel),  not 
Babylonians,  and  of  Chaldaeans  (Chasdim), 
not  Chaldaea.  This  is  their  all  but  invari- 
able practice.  Whence  we  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted in  the  assertion,  that  Babylon  cr 
Babel,  with  them,  was  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try; and  Chaldaeans  or  Chasdim,  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Passing  over  a  few  early  passages,—  Gen. 
X.  10 ;  xi.  0,  where  Babel  is  spoken  of,  and 
Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ;  xv.  7,  where  Chaldaeans  are 
mentioned,  —  we  do  not,  till  comparatively 
late  in  the  history  of  the  Iara«lita%^t^'4L  >^S% 
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kingdom  or  its  inhabitants  introdaeed  in  the 
Biblical  books.  Then  was  it  (ctr.  678,  A.G.) 
that  the  conqaering  arms  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  monarchs  began  to  enslave  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  then,  accordingly,  was  it  that  the 
rery  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon,  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  centuries,  rises  as  from  silence 
and  the  grave,  to  perform  an  important  work 
in  regard  to  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people.  This  single  fact  may  suffice  to  show, 
that  it  is  not  a  universal  history  that  the 
Biblical  writers  undertook  to  set  forth,  but 
that  their  main  object  was  to  give  an  account 
of  the  course  which  their  own  nation  had, 
under  Divine  Providence,  been  conducted 
through,  touching  on  other  peoples  only  as 
they  entered  into  the  web  of  historical  fact 
which  they  had  to  weave. 

About  the  period  just  mentioned,  we  read 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from 
Babylon,  &c  and  placed  them  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvil.  24).  Here  we 
find  Babylon  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire.  In  2  Kings  xziv.  ],  2,  we  read 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent 
bands  of  the  Chaldees  against  Jihoiakim; 
and,  when  in  zxv.  1  we  read  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  in  the  reig^  of 
Zedekiah,  came,  he  and  all  his  host  against 
Jerusalem,  we  learn  in  the  fourth  verse  that 
this  host  consisted  of  what  are  termed  Chal- 
dees, — '  Now  the  Chaldees  were  against  the 
eity  round  about'  If,  besides  considering 
Chasdim  or  Chaldasans  as  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  we  also  hold  that 
Babylon  was  now  the  mistress  of  all  Mesopo- 
tamia, now  a  vassal  kingdom  under  Nineveh, 
and  again  the  seat  of  empire  for  all  coimtries 
within  and  near  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
we  shall  probably  be  not  flu*  from  the  truth, 
and  be  aided  in  understanding  the  language 
employed  in  Holy  Writ 

The  Chaldsans  had  at  one  time  a  reputa- 
tion for  miUtary  qualities  of  a  high  order. 
In  Habakkuk  i.  6-— 10,  they  are  thus  spoken 
of:  '  Lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldfeans,  that  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through 
the  breadth  of  the  land.  They  are  terrible 
and  dreadful ;  their  horses  also  are  swifter 
than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  evening 
wolves;  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread 
themselves ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that 
hasteth  to  eat  They  shdl  come  all  for  vio- 
lence ;  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east 
wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as 
the  sand.  And  they  shall  scoff  at  kings,  and 
princes  shall  be  a  scorn  to  them :  they  shall 
deride  every  stronghold;  for  they  shall  heap 
dust,  and  take  it* 

Of  tbe  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Gen. 
X.  8,  seq.)  was  the  founder  and  first  sove- 
reign. The  next  name  of  a  Babylonian 
monarrh  is  found  in  Gon.  xiv.  1,  where 
*Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,'  is  cursorily 
menii.)ned.  A  long  interval  occurs,  till  at 
last,  in  2  Kings  zx.  12,  13,  tbe  name  of 


another  is  given :  —  *  Berodaeh-baUdia,  At 
son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,'  it  appears, 

*  sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Uezekiah ; 
for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been 
sick.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them, 
and  showed  them  all  the  house  of  his  pt«- 
cions  things:  there  was  nothing  in  his  house, 
nor  in  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  showed 
them  not'  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced  that 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  would  be  plun- 
dered, and  taken  to  Babylon  along  with  the 
descendants  of  Hezekiah,  who  were  to  be- 
come eunuc-hs  in  the  palace  of  ihe  king  of 
Babylon.  The  fiiendly  act  which  passed 
between  these  two  kings  took  place  in  the 
year  B.C.  713.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldaean  army. 
Nebuchadnezzar  now  appears  in  die  histori- 
cal books,  and,  in  Ezra  v.  18,  is  described  as 

*  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldssan,  who 
destroyed  this  house  (the  temple),  and  car- 
ried the  people  away  into  Babylon.'  How 
extensive  and  poweifhl  his  empire  was,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
xxxiv.  1 : — *  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the 
people,  fought  against  Jerusalem.'  The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  city  was  surrendered,  and 
the  men  of  war  fled,  together  with  King 
Zedekiah,  but  were  overtaken  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  completely  routed.  The 
Israelitlsh  monarch  was  carried  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  witness 
the  slaughter  of  his  sons :  he  was  then  bound 
in  fetters  of  brass,  and  conveyed  a  captive  to 
Babylon.  The  next  Chaldee  Babylonian 
monarch  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  Evil-merodach,  who  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27)  began  his  reign  (B.C.  502)  by  de- 
livering Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  after  the 
unfortunate  sovereign  had  endured  captivity, 
if  not  incarceration,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  six  and  thirty  years.  Circumstances 
incidentally  recorded  in  connection  with  this 
event  serve  to  display  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  the  empire;  for  it  appears 
( ver.  28 )  that  there  were  other  captive  kings 
in  Babylon  besides  Jehoiachin,  and  that  each 
of  them  was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of 
having  his  own  throne.  With  Belshazzar 
(B.C.  538)  closes  the  line  of  Chaldsan 
monarchs.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign,  this  sovereign  was  put  to  death,  while 
cngnged  with  all  his  court  in  high  revelry, 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  took  the  city  of  Babylcn 
in  tlie  night  seabon  (Dan.  v.  80),  and  esta- 
blished in  tbe  city  and  its  dependencies  the 
rule  of  the  Medo-Pcrsians. 

It  has  been  seen  from  tlie  foregoing  state- 
ments, that  the  history  of  Babylon  supplied 
by  the  Scriptnre  is  brief,  imperfect,  and 
fragroeutary.     Little  additional  light  can  be 
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borrowed  from  other  qaartert,  in  relation  to 
the  period  comprised  within  the  Biblical 
accounts. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found 
among  the  four  '  thrones '  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  (rii.  3,  xeq.)^  and  is  set  forth  under 
the  symbol  of  a  lion  haring  eagle's  wings. 
The  goyemment  was  despotic ;  and  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  '  king 
of  kings '  (Dan.  it.  87),  was  supreme  law,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dan.  iii.  12 ;  iv.  22.  The 
kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjects  in 
a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians,  '  the  gate  of  (he  king ' 
(Dan.  ii  49,  comp.  with  Esther  ii.  19,  21, 
and  iii.  2).  The  number  of  court  and  state 
serranta  was  not  small :  in  Dan.  ▼!.  1,  Darius 
is  said  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom 
no  fewer  than  *  an  hundred  and  twenty 
princes.*  The  chief  officers  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  *  mayor  of  the  palace,*  or  prime 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  was 
appointed  (ii.  49) ;  '  a  master  of  the  eunuchs' 
(i.  3) ; '  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard'  (ii.  14) ; 
and  *  a  master  of  the  magicians,*  or  president 
of  the  magi  (iv.  9).  Distinct,  probably,  from 
the  foregoing  was  the  class  termed  (iii.  24, 
27)  *  the  king's  counsellors,'  who  seem  to 
have  formed  a  kind  of  'privy  council,'  or 
even '  cabinet,'  for  advising  the  monarch,  and 
governing  the  kingdom.  The  entire  em- 
pire was  divided  into  several  provinces  ( iL 
48;  iii.  1),  presided  over  by  officers  of 
various  ranks.  An  enumeration  of  several 
kinds  may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3.  The 
administration  of  criminal  justice  was  rigor- 
ous and  cruel ;  will  being  substituted  for  law, 
and  human  life  and  human  suffering  being 
tnttillT  disregarded.  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
ii.  '*))  declares  to  the  college  of  the  magi  — 
*  If  yo  do  not  make  known  unto  roe  the  dream, 
with  the  interpretation  tliereof,  ye  shall  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be  made 
a  dunghill.'  See  also  Dan.  iii.  19;  vl.  8. 
Jer.  xxix.  22. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was,  as  with 
the  ancient  Arabians  and  Syrians,  the  wor- 
ship ot  the  hesTenly  bodies:  the  planets 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Vennn,  were  honoured  as 
Bel,  Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and 
Mars.  Astrology  was  naturally  connected 
with  this  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the  as- 
tronomical observations  which  have  made 
the  Chaldsan  name  famous  were  thereby 
guided  and  advanced. 

The  term  Chald^eam  represents  also  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Babylonian  magi. 
In  Dan.  ii.  2,  they  appear  among  '  the  magi- 
cians, and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sorce- 
rers,* who  were  called  *  to  show  the  king  his 
dream.*  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  they  are  represented  as  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  rest;  or  otherwise  theirs  was 
a  general  designation  which  comprised  the 
entire  class  (Dan.  iv.  7;  v.  *?).  A  general 
description  of  these  different  orders  is  found 


in  Dan.  t.  8,  as  '  the  king's  wise  men.*  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  term 
Chalddsans  describes  the  whole  order  of  the 
learned  men  of  Babylon.  In  later  periods 
the  name  Chaldaant  seems,  without  refer- 
ence to  place  of  birth,  to  have  been  applied, 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  world  to  persons 
who  lived  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of 
others,  going  from  place  to  place,  professing 
to  interpret  dreams  and  disclose  the  future. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  obviously  used  by 
Josephus,  when  *  diviners  and  some  Chal- 
dseans '  are  said  to  have  been  called  in  by 
Archelaus  to  expound  what  was  'portended' 
by  a  dream  he  had  had  when  he  '  seemed  to 
see  nine  ears  of  com,  lull  and  large,  but 
devoured  by  oxen.* 

CHAMBERLAIN  (L.  camera,  F.  chambre), 
—  a  chamber  officer,  br  officer  of  the  bed- 
room ;  for  chamber  is  used  of  the  sleeping 
apartment:  hence,  a  chamberer  is  used  by 
Shakspere  to  denote  one  who  indulges  in 
wanton  pleasures;  and  *  chambering,'  in  Rom 
xiii.  13,  represents  a  Greek  word  which  sig- 
nifies lustful  pleasures.  In  the  imperial 
court, whence  the  term  'chamberlain'  comes 
to  us,  there  was  an  officer  who  was  desig- 
nated pTiBposUus  cvbictiU,  or  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber,  hence  'chamberlain.'  This 
officer  was  appointed  in  the  court  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  imitation  of  eastern  customs, 
according  to  which  a  master  of  the  harem  is 
placed  over  the  monarch's  wives  and  concu- 
bines, who,  for  the  sake  of  security,  was 
generally  a  eunuch ;  no  other  person  being 
accounted  trustworthy  by  oriental  jealousy. 

We  may  see,  however,  by  the  reference 
made  to  the  imperial  court,  that  the  office 
here  spoken  of  belongs  to  an  advanced  state 
of  material  civilisation ;  for  it  was  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  state  that  chamberlains 
were  instituted  ;  and  though,  doubtless,  the 
warmth  of  eastern  climes  causes  the  employ- 
ment of  chamberlains  to  be  earlier  than  in 
colder  regions,  still  they  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  a  long-established  and  complex, 
if  not  corrupt  system  of  government.  Whence 
we  acquire  a  reason  for  pronouncing  tlie 
civilisation  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  .Joseph, 
to  be  of  long  standing.  It  is  of  Potiphar,  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  that  the  term  is  first 
used  in  the  Bible.  The  original  word  sig- 
nifies '  to  mak^,'  or  '  to  be  a  eunncli '  (Isa. 
Ivi.  3 — ft).  Potiphar,  however,  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  ordinnry  eastern 
chamberlains;  for  he  had  a  wife  (Gen. 
xxxix.  7).  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  term,  Sah- 
reex,  is  used,  in  rdation  to  Pharaoh's  court, 
of  the  chief  of  the  butlers,  and  the  chi'?f  of 
the  bakers,  being  rendered  'officers'  (Gen. 
si.  2,  7).  From  the  connection  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  15  it  would  appear  that  eunuchs  were 
employed  over  the  harem  in  the  rnyal  court 
of  Jerusalem :  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  xxxviii.  7. 
That  such  officers  existed  in  ancient  courts, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  other  anthoritioi 
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betide  die  Seriptoxe  (Is*,  zxzix.  7 ;  ItL  8). 
The  poiition  which  such  an  officer  held  in 
Ihe  king's  hoosehold  was  one  of  high  trust, 
•nd  necessarily  gave  great  power.  Accord- 
inglyi  Joseph,  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  was 
m  the  high  road  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
state ;  and  in  Daniel,  we  find  the  master  of 
the  eunuchs  possessed  of  power  next  to  that 
of  the  soTereign  (Dan.  i.  3,  10,  18). 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERT,  the  name 
giTen  in  Exek.  viiL  12  to  the  rooms  in  which 
Egyptian  idolatry  was  practised  in  Jerusalem. 
The  exact  phrase  is  *  the  chambers  of  his 
imagery/  or  more  literally  '  in  his  chambers 
with  images.' 

The  erent  here  referred  to  is  so  striking 
and  so  characteristic,  as  to  merit  some  spe- 
eial  attention.  Exekiel  the  prophet,  of  m 
distinguished  priestly  family,  had,  with  other 
eminent  men,  been  {cir.  599,  A.C.)  carried 
away  captive  into  Mesopotamia.  There,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  office,  he  gained 
great  influence  with  his  companions  in  exile, 
•o  that  they  were  wont  to  apply  to  him  for 
consultation  and  advice.  On  one  occasion 
the  elders  had  met  together  at  the  prophet^s 
house,  when,  mourning  over  their  lot,  and 
wondering  at  the  sorrows  of  Jesusalem,  they 
began  to  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
calamities: — Why  their  deportation  fktmi 
home  7  Why  was  Judah  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple ?  Why  was  the  future  so  dark  ?  The 
prophet  has  information  to  give.  At  the 
very  time  of  the  conference,  a  divine  form 
stands  before  him,  carries  his  mind  to  the 
capital  of  his  native  land,  and  there  leads 
him  to  see  those  idolatrous  abominations 
for  which  Oodhad  brought,  and  was  bring- 
ing, evil  on  his  revolted  people. 

Ezekiel,  as  a  true  servant  of  God,  knew, 
when  he  left  Judah,  how  corrupt  it  had  be- 
come. Yet  was  he  not  prepared  for  the  de- 
gree of  wickedness  of  which  he  was  now  to 
be  informed.  In  the  interval,  however,  things 
had  grown  far  worse.  Untaught  and  un- 
warned by  actual  punishments,  the  priests 
and  the  people  Iiad  given  loose  to  their  idola- 
trous and  immoral  propensities,  in  which 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  regal  power 
(2  Kings  xxiv.). 

The  aggravated  sin  of  Judah  was  to  be 
exhibited,  so  as  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  national  vassalage,  and  the .  necessity  of 
yet  more  severe  chastisements.  Esekiel  is 
acconlingly  transported  in  vision  from  the 
'  banks  of  the  Ghebar  (Ezek.  i.  1)  to  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  in  Jerusalem.  Here  he  is  made 
to  witness  a  most  frightful  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  very  place  that  was  set 
apart  for  the  sole  worship  of  the  Creator,  is 
defiled  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  worst 
iflolatries.  The  ministers  and  guardians  of 
the  ultor  are  faithless  and  corrupt ! 

Carried  by  the  spirit  to  the  part  of  the 
outer  court  which  lay  to  tlie  north,  he  took 
a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  door  of  the 


inner  eoort,  whence  he  warn  idolatroM  rite% 
whieh  were  being  offiued  in  the  onter  eoan 
*  the  seat  of  the  image  of  Jealousy,  which  pio- 
Toketh  tojealousy'(viiL8;  oomp.DcnLzxxii. 
16,  21 ).  Within  the  precincts  of  die  temple 
of  Jehovah,  his  degenerate  pe<q»lc  had  erected 
an  idol,  and  worshipped  the  work  of  their  own 
hands!  Opinions  vary  as  to  what  divinity 
this  was,  being  divided  between  Baal,  As- 
tarte,  and  Thammux  (see  the  article).  At, 
however,  the  latter  is  distinetly  mentioned 
in  the  third  vision,  and  each  of  the  three 
was  worse  than  iu  predecessor,  we  think  it 
unlikely  that  Thammux  is  intended  here.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Baal  was  meant, 
sinoe  the  idol  seems  to  be  represented  as 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  Jehovah; 
and  the  worship  of  Baal,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  vanity,  divided  the  heuta  of  the 
children  of  Israel  with  the  only  true  and 
living  God. 

The  next  was  an  inaight  into  the  eecret 
mysteries  which  the  Egyptian  party,  strangs 
to  say,  had  succeeded  in  getting  practised,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  in  the  wftt^wnH 
sanctuary.  Idolatiy  must  have  been  bold  as 
well  as  powerful.  As  an  indication  of  the 
hidden  nature  of  these  Egyptian  abomina- 
tions, Exekiel  is  represented  as  making  his 
way  to  survey  the  orgies,  through  a  widl  of 
mud ;  a  not  unusual  method  of  construction 
in  Palestine,  especially  when  haste  was  re- 
quired. And  when  at  length  the  prophet  had 
penetrated  through  the  wall,  and  through 
a  secret  door,  he  beheld  what  smote  his  heart 
with  surprise  and  grief,  —  *  Lo,  every  form 
of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts, 
and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour- 
trayed  upon  the  wall  round  about'  And 
what  was  more  surprising,  —  there  in  the 
midst  of  clouds  of  incense,  and  surrounded 
by  idolatrous  paintiugs,  there  in  this  secret 
place  stood  every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his 
imagery,  and  with  his  censer  in  his  hand, 
seventy  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel,  at 
whose  head,  moreover,  was  Jaazaniah,  illus- 
trious by  birth,  now  also  forgeil^  of  his 
ancestry  and  his  God,  and  presiding  over 
clandestine  rites,  which  had  mystery  alone 
for  their  reoommendation  (Exek.  xL  1). 

The  description -given  in  the  sacred  record 
is  very  characteristic.  It  is  the  transcript 
of  a  reality.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Egyptian  antiquities  can  fail  to  see  a  close 
correspondence  between  the  description  of 
this  exotio  worship  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
native  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
wonderful  progress  made  of  late  in  the 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  has  done 
very  much  to  throw  light  on  the  pages  of  t)ie 
Bible,  coufirmiug  as  well  as  illustrating  its 
statements ;  but  in  no  instance  are  the  illus- 
tration and  confirmation  greater  than  in  tlie 
case  before  iis.  Here,  however,  no  single 
cut  can  bring  the  facts  under  tlie  reader's 
eye.    He  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
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Um  anti^ties  of  Egypt,  if  he  would  be  ftilly 
Awaie  of  the  coneipondence  to  which  we 
have  referred.  A  general  and  yet  nsef nl  im> 
pressioa  may  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  the 
Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Maseom. 
We  may,  howerer,  subjoin  one  or  two  facts. 
Madden  (*  Trayels/  iL  212),  having  with 
great  difficnlty,  and  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  taken  by  Esekiel,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Edfou,  found 
himself  in  a  splendid  apartment  of  great 
magnitude,  adorned  with  an  incredible  pro- 
fusion of  saored  paintings.  Paintings  of 
this  kind  adorn  the  walls  of  tombs,  palaces, 
and  temples,  throughout  Egypt  The  sub- 
jjcts  are  very  various.  Those,  however, 
which  are  of  a  saored  kind,  offer  to  the  un- 
initiated eye,  oombinations  the  most  absurd, 
and  forms  the  most  ludicrous.  Salt  has  em- 
ployed his  intimate  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  Egyptian  divinitiee :  — 

'The  wfldest  imagM^  unheard  of,  straoge^ 
That  over  pusded  antiqaariaiur  brains : 
Genu  with  heads  of  Mrda,  hawka,  fUfl,  drakei^ 
Of  lions,  foxea,  eats,  flah,  ttogfi,  and  inakea; 
Bolls,  nxoM,  and  monkeys ;  himK>potanii 
With  knife  in  paw,  sospended  from  the  sky; 
Gods  mrminaang  men,  and  men  tom'd  gods^ 
Seated  in  honoor  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods; 
Vast  BcarahMJ,  rlohes  by  bands  uphold. 
Prom  chaos  springing,  ^d  an  endless  Add 
Of  fonns  grotasqne,  the  sphinx,  the  crooodlle, 
I  from  ^  iUme  of  Mile.' 


The  scenes  painted  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
aays  Wathen  (*  Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,' 
260), '  relate  chiefly  to  death  and  the  fature 
state ;  funeral  processions,  mysterious  cere- 
monies, the  mummy  laid  out  on  a  bier  and 
attended  by  the  jackal-headed  Anubis,  the 
final  judgment,  the  deceased  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Osiris  and  his  four  atten- 
dant genii,  hideous  mythological  beings, 
hawk-headed,  crocodile-headed,  snake-head- 
eil.  The  gods  of  Egypt  were  men  deg^raded, 
not  deified ;  and  their  natures,  if  less  debased 
than  their  form,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  shroud 
of  allegoric  mystery,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  remove.  The  Egyptians,  with  a  singular 
perversity,  selected  d^e  lowest  of  the  animals 
for  their  deities  —  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the 
ape.  Pliny  affirms  that  they  worshipped 
even  onions  and  garlic,  and  Juvenal  ridicules 
them  for  it.' 

Greater  abominations  stfll  were  disclosed, 
than  even  these  chambers  of  imagery  dis- 
played. Directed  to  turn  himself  towards 
the  north,  Ezekiel  looked,  and  *  behold,  there 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.'  This  was 
a  Syrian  idolatry;  Tammuz  or Thammuz  be- 
ing the  Syrian  Adonis,  whose  death,  caused 
by  a  wild  boar  on  the  mountains  near  Byb- 
lus,  the  females  of  the  country  bewailed; 
and  a  neighbouring  stream  was  supposed, 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  to  run  with 
blood,  in  sympathy  for  his  loss.  'Some- 
thing like  this,'  we  quote  Maundrell,  'we 
actually  saw  come  to  pass;  for  the  water 


was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness,  and,  as 
we  observed  in  travelling,  had  discoloured 
the  sea,  a  great  way,  into  a  reddish  hue ;  oc- 
casioned, doubtless,  by  a  sort  of  minium  or 
red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rain,  and  not  from  any  stain 
from  Adonis's  blood'  (46). 

A  yet  deeper  guilt  remained  to  be  wit- 
nessed ;  for '  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,'  that  of  the  priests,  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  Ezekiel  beheld  five  and  twenty 
men  who  had  turned  their  backs  on  the 
temple,  and  were  looking  and  praying  to- 
wards the  east,  with  their  supplications  di- 
rected to  the  Sim.  Here  was  a  creature,  —  a 
senseless  and  inanimate  creature,  adored  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and  by  the 
priests  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  openly  wor- 
shipped an  object  of  sight  Such  impiety 
coiUd  not  be  exceeded :  it  was  a  bold  and 
open  defiance  of  Jehovah,  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  own  house,  and  a  preferring  to  him, 
not  of  the  mythological  gods  of  Egypt,  whose 
offensive  images  veiled  important  truths, 
but  of  the  visible  sun,  palpable  to  sense,— 
a  thing. 

And  from  these  four  visions  did  the  pro- 
phet learn  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  ini- 
quity of  his  people,  and  the  justice  of  God 
in  his  punishment.  We  also  may  hence 
learn  the  deg^radation  to  which  the  Israelites 
must  have  sunk,  when  the  idolatry  of  Syria, 
that  of  Chaldea,  and  that  of  Egypt,  had  all 
found  a  home  around  and  in  the  holy  place 
which  Ood  had  chosen  as  the  abode  of  bis 
own  migesty,  and  a  centre  whence  should 
go  forth  light  to  enlighten  the  world. 

CHAMELEON.— This  word,  which  is  the 
Septuagint  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term,  trans- 
lated in  every  other  instance  by '  strength,'  or 
some  synonyms,  is  found  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
with  appellations  of  other  animals  of  the 
lizard  tribe.  It  is  reckoned  among  unclean 
creeping  things.  This  is  nearly  all  that  can, 
with  confidence,  be  said  on  the  subject ;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine  is  very  defective  and  imperfect. 
Perhaps  we  may,  however,  be  justified  in  de- 
claring that  the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered 
'  chameleon,'  does  not  indicate  that  singular 
animal,  but  some  other  species  of  the  Sau- 
rian order.  Kitto  holds  it  to  be  a  lizard 
found  in  Arabia,  remarkable  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  forces  its  way  into  the 
sand  when  pursued,  —  an  evidence  of  its 
strength,  as  implied  in  its  Hebrew  name, 
Koagh,  The  Greek  translators  appear  to 
have  contemplated  a  large  powerful  animal, 
since  they  term  it  '  chameleon,'  or  '  ground- 
lion.'  If  this  means  *  the  lion  among  rep- 
tiles,' tiien  must  we  look  to  crocodiles  for 
the  animal  here  intended. 

It  seems  probable,  that,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  the  chameleon  was  meant  in  a  word 
rendered  'swan'  (Lev.  iL  18.    DeuU  ziT« 
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10),  and  '  mole '  (Lev.  xl.  80).  The  root 
of  die  word  Tcuukemeth  denotes  to  breathe ; 
hence  chanuleoHt  on  account,  saji  Bochart, 

*  of  its  continually  gasping  for  air,  because, 
opening  iu  mouth  with  a  perpetual  gaping, 
it  draws  in  the  air  in  breathing ;  on  which 
account  it  was  thought  to  live  on  air  alone/ 

The  name  *  chameleon/  by  whatever  He- 
brew wonl  it  is  properly  represented,  has 
been  aiBxed  to  a  family  of  Sanrians,  that  is, 
lizanMike  reptiles,  which  abound  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  whose  essential  characters  are  — 
I.  Ill  the  form  of  their  feet,  the  toes  of  which 
stand  in  two  sets,  opposed  to  each  other;  II. 
In  their  shagreen-like  skin;  IU.  In  their 
prehensnile  tail ;  and,  IV.  In  their  extensile 
and  retroctile  vermiform  tongue.  By  *  pre- 
hensile tail/  is  meant  that  they  can  lay  hold 
of  any  tiling  by  their  Uil.     Their  tongue  is 

*  extensile/  that  is,  can  be  thrust  out ;  it  is 

*  retractile/  that  is,  can  be  drawn  back ;  it 
is  *  vermiform/  or  of  a  worm-like  shape. 

Chameleons  spend  their  lives  in  trees,  for 
elingiiig  to  the  branches  of  which,  their  or- 
ganisation is  admirably  adapted.  On  trees 
they  lie  in  wait  for  insects  which  constitute 
their  food ;  in  catching  which,  they  are  pro- 
bably aided  by  their  extraordinary  faculty  of 
changing  their  colour,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
conceal  themselves.  They  possess  extraor- 
dinary power  of  abstaining  from  food.  Hence 
arose  the  notion  that  they  lived  on  air.  Their 
power  of  changing  colour  depends  on  there 
existing  in  the  skin  two  layers  of  pigment 
or  colouring  matter,  placed  one  above  an- 
other, which  the  animal  can  influence  by 
means  of  a  mechanism  given  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  produce  various  hues.  Its 
luii;;^  is  so  large,  tliat  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  filling  every  part  of  the  body  with 
air,  so  as  to  double  its  size.  This  is  done 
by  gentle  Irregular  efforts.  Chameleons  are 
inoffensive,  but  irascible  one  with  another. 
In  a  state  of  excitement,  they  change  colour 
rapidly,  dark,  yellow,  or  grey :  when  quies- 
cent, Uiey  then  pass  into  green,  purple,  or 
black.  Our  cut  exhibits  the  common  Afri- 
san  species. 


Shubert  states  that  he  saw  near  Hebron, 
several  living  chameleons  of  the  finest  colour 
(*  Reise/  ii.  458). 

Maundrell  has  spoken  of  persons  whose 
religion  was  as  unstable  as  the  colour  of  the 
chameleon.  The  sect  is  not  yet  extinnt 
'  Above  Jebilee  (Gabal)  there  dwell  apeo 


pie,  etlled  by  tlia  Toika,  NeetrtB^  of  a  toy 
strange  and  aingnlar  ehazaeCer.  For  it  ia 
their  principle  to  adhere  to  no  certain  reli- 
gion ;  bat,  ehameleon-like,  they  ptat  on  the 
colour  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  ia 
reflected  upon  them  from  the  persona  with 
whom  they  happen  to  converee.  With  Chris- 
tians, they  profess  themaelvee  Chriatians; 
with  Turks,  they  are  good  Mnaselmana ;  with 
Jews,  they  pass  for  Jews ;  being  anch  Pro- 
tenaea  in  religion  that  nobody  waa  ever  able 
to  discover  what  shape  their  eonseiencea  are 
really  ofl  All  that  it  certain  concerning 
them  is,  that  they  make  very  much  and  good 
wine,  and  are  great  drinkers'  (16) 

CHAMOIS  is,  in  aoology,  the  common 
name  of  the  AntUope  rupicajfra.  The  anti- 
lope  is  a  gregarious  animal,  of  the  order 
lUnunantia,  widely  spread  in  the  East,  ap- 
proaching to  the  ox  kind,  with  annalated 
horns  which  are  not  deoidaona.  The  species 
are  numerous. 

Whether  *  chamois '  ia  exactly  the  animal 
intended  in  Dent  xiv.  5,  cannot  well  be  de- 
termined ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible  ia  very  imperfect    The 
chamois  in  the  passage  is  reckoned  among 
clean   animals,  intended  for  food,  and   is 
doubtless   one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
antilopea.    Instead  of  entering  into  a  critical 
inv9gttgnti(m  of  the  terms  for  the  varieties 
of  thai  fiunily  which  could  lead  to  little  prac- 
tical tvsnU  in  a  work  like  the  present,  we 
ahall   supply  such   general   information  as 
may   appear  likely   to   be   useful  and  in- 
teresting.    Wellbeloved,  in  his  translation, 
thus  renders  the  verse :  —  •  The  hart,  and 
the  antilope,  and  the  fallow-deer,  and  the 
aqu,  and  the  dishon,  and  the  harte-beest, 
and  the  roe/    We  subjoin  the  substance  of 
his  remarks.    Witli  respect  to  the  seven  ani- 
mals that  are  named  in  this  place,  the  ancient 
versions   do   not   agree,  and   scarcely   two 
modem  commentators  have  appropriated  the 
same  names  throughout  to  the  same  animals. 
By  the  hart  is  probably  meant  the  stag  of 
Pennant ;  by  the  antilope,  the  antilope  dor- 
cas  of  LiunsBUs,  and  the  Barbary  antUope  of 
Pennant     This  animal,  or  some  other  of  the 
same  genus,  is  often  mentioned  iu  Scripture. 
Antilopes  are  generally  of   a  most  elegant 
make,  of  a  restless  and  timid  disposition, 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  and  re- 
markably swifU     Its  fleetness  was  such  as  to 
become  proverbial  (2  Sam.  iL  18.   I  Chron 
xii.  8).     Some  species  form  herds  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  while  others  keep  iu  troops 
of  five  or  six.     They  generally  reside  in  hilly 
countries,  though  some  inhabit  plains,  snd 
often  browse  on  the  tender  shoots  of  trees. 
They  form  an  intermediate  genus  between  the 
goat'and  the  deer,  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  texture  of  the  horns,  and  with  the  latter 
in  the  elegance  of  their  form,   and   great 
swiftness  (Pennant's  *Iiist  of  Quadrupeds; 
i.  68—70). 
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The  animal  aboye  tenned  *  fallow-deer' 
(PenD.)  ia  the  Cervui  dama  of  Limuens. 
Haaselqaist  saw  the  fallow-deer  on  Mount 
Tabor.    They  abound  in  onr  English  porks. 

Aqu  is  the  Hebrew  word  put  into  English 
letters,  as  it  is  uncertain  what  particular 
animal  was  intended.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  stein-bok  or  ibex  ;  but  that  ani- 
mal is  found  only  in  Alpine  regions. 

Dishon,  in  this  instance  also,  and  for  tlie 
same  reason,  the  Hebrew  name,  is  retained. 
It  may  have  been  the  buffalo,  Bot  bubalut 
(Ltnn.)«  which  inhabits  some  parts  of  Asia; 
but  it  is  Tery  doubtful.  Some,  with  our 
common  version,  suppose  it  to  be  the  pygarg, 
Antitope  pygarga,  Linn,  white-faced  antilope; 
ethers,  the  spring-bok. 

Harte-beest,  Antilope  bubalitf  Linn. ;  Cer- 
vine antelope,  Penn.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Africa. 

The  roe,  Cervui  eapreolus,  Linn.;  roe, 
Penn.  Pennant  describes  this  deer  as  fond 
of  mountainous,  woody  countries,  Tery  active, 
living  in  small  families,  browsing  very  much, 
and,  during  the  winter,  eating  the  young 
shoots  of  fir  and  beech.  This  latter  habit 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  name. 
In  the  English  Bible,  and  in  some  other 
versions,  it  is  called  l^e  chamois ;  but  this 
animal  is  found  only  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
giraffe  or  camelopard,  an  animal  of  great 
rarity,  and  found  only  in  Africa.  The '  hart,' 
are/,  is,  saya  Wilkinson,  the  oryx;  leaving  it 
undetermined  which  of  the  several  species. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  says  that  the 
Jachmur  (Heb.)  is  not  the  fallow-deer,  but 
the  Oryx  leucoryx  of  the  modems,  the  true 
oryx  of  the  ancients  and  of  Niebuhr. 


OBTX   TAO. 

The  dishon  he  identifies  with    the  Oryx 
addax. 


JACHMUB. 

The  animal  above,  rendered  karte-beeite,  he 
eonsiders  to  be  the  Oryx  too,  or  Nubian  oryx, 
cither  a  tpecies  or  a  variety  of  lencoiyx. 


OBTX  ADDAX 

The  species  of  the  oryx  are  all  about  the 
size  of  the  stag  of  Europe,  or  larger.  The 
carcass  is  buUty,  compared  with  the  legs, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  great  action.  The 
Arabs  consider  these  animals  to  be  allied 
more  nearly  to  the  bovine  or  ox  species,  than 
'  to  the  gazeUes  of  the  country.  Similar 
notions  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews.  When  the  Scriptures  notice  wild 
oxen,  or  wild  cattle,  we  are  often  to  under- 
stand animals,  not  of  the  ox,  but  the  anti- 
lope kind. 

Another  group  of  antilopes  come  under 
the  name  of  gazeUes,  of  which  probably 
more  than  one  species  still  inhabit  the  up- 
lands and  deserts  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Palestine. 
Their  On?rk  name  is  dorca$t  s*er,  or  bright- 
eyed.  In  the  translation  given  above,  they 
itand  as  *  antHope/  the  AiMfj^  dorcoM  bein% 
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meant.  In  diit  ease,  Smith  and  Wellbe- 
lored  agree.  Of  these  there  are  aeTeral 
species,  of  which  the  largest  does  not 
measure  more  than  two  feet  in  hci^t 
at  the  shoulder ;  and  the  least,  the  corhmOf 
not  more  than  about  twenty  inches.  Thej 
are  gleeful  and  elegant  in  form,  with  limbs 
exceedingly  slender,  and  have  large  and  soft 
eyes.  They  bear  the  Hebrew  name  of  2V6t ; 
in  Arabic,  l^abi ;  Chaldee,  TabUha  (which 
explains  Acta  ix.  86, 40).  One  or  other  of 
tliese  gaselles  is  meant,  where,  in  the  autho- 
rised Teraion,  we  read  *  roebuck '  (Dent  xii 
15,22;  xiT.5;  xr.  22.  ]  Kings  iT.23.  1  Chrou. 
%iL  8,  *roes ; '  so  ProY.  tL  3  and Isa.  xiii.  14). 


The  beauty  of  eye  possessed  by  gaxelles 
has  supplied  oriental  poets  with  exptessire 
Imagery :  hence  it  is  a  high  compliment  to 
a  female  to  say  *  she  has  the  eyes  of  a  ga- 
aelle.'  Their  speed  was  also  drawn  on  by 
the  poets,  whose  loftiest  metaphor  on  the 
subject  was,  *  swift  of  foot  as  the  gazelle ' 
(2  Sam.  iL  18).  The  flesh  of  the  gazelle 
resembles  our  Tcnison.  We  haTe  no  means 
of  exactly  determining  how  they  were  cap- 
tured, whether  in  the  chase  or  the  snare, 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  but,  as  they  were 
allowed  for  food,  probably  both  methods 
were  employed.  They  were  certainly  not 
easy  to  take,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  *  We  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  herd  of  antilopes,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  the  species  called  by  us  gazelle.  The 
Arabs  seized  their  lances ;  we  drew  our  pis- 
tols ;  and,  distributing  ourseWes  in  an  im- 
mense circle,  we  led  our  horses  towards  them 


■lowly.  They  heeded  OS  not  till  we  approach- 
ed near,  when  they  began  to  hold  op  their 
beautiftil  heads,  adorned  with  slightly  curved 
tapering  horns,  and  trotted  up  together; 
tiien,  seeing  us  spurring  our  horses  from  be- 
hind the  little  hOioeks  all  around  them,  they 
daahed  through  us  with  tiie  rapidity  of  mind; 
lanees  were  tiirown,  pistols  discharged,  but 
•U  in  Tain ;  they  quiekly  distanced  die  fleet- 
est horse,  which  was  a  grey  Arab  mare,  and 
tiien  stopped,  turned  round  and  looked  at  us, 
and  then  took  to  their  heels  again,  bounding 
OTer  the  ground  in  such  a  way,  that  they 
appeared  to  fly  rather  than  to  run '  (*  Addi- 
son's Damascus  and  Palmyra,'  IL  340 ;  eomp. 
Is*,  xiii.  14). 

Gaselles  stand  as  sn  imsfs  of  loTeliness 
and  grace,  as  well  as  fleetness.  The  follow- 
ing is  Tery  graphic  (Cant  iL  8,  9,  17; 
oomp.  iiL  0) :  — 

*  The  Toloe  of  my  betored  t 

1,0 1  he  oomech  ieapiof  ea  the  BBOQDtains, 
8ld|ipfa«ontbebills.' 

*  My  beiored  Is  like  a  roe  or  a  yooQg  hart : 
Lot  he  studethbeUiid  our  wall; 

He  gueth  at  the  windowa, 
nouidiinff  through  the  latttoe.* 

Onr  own  poet  Byron  has  oonstroeted  out 
of  materials  of  thought  derived  from  these 
loTely  and  interesting  animals,  an  elegant 
poem,  which,  as  bearing  on  car  subject,  we 
quote  entire :  — 

*  The  wild  gaadle,  oa  Jodah's  hlltab 

Exulting  yet  may  bound. 
And  drink  from  all  the  Urbgrflls, 

Thai  gush  on  holy  ground : 
lU  airy  step,  and  glorious  eye, 
Hay  i^aooe  in  tameless  transport  by :  — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  d^ht, 

Inbabttants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  ware  on  Lebanon, 
But  Jndah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  I 
More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plaixiM^ 

Than  Israel's  soatter'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root.  It  there  remains 

InsoUtarygraee: 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  liTC  In  other  earth. 
But  we  most  wander  wltherlngly. 

In  other  lands  to  die : 
And  where  our  flithers'  ashes  be^ 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Bslem's  throne.* 
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Serend  kinds  of  antilopet  are  fignred  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  In  Egypt,  they 
were  taken  by  spots  being  enclosed  in  the 
▼icinity  of  water  brooks,  to  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  morning  and  eTen- 
ing  (Ps.  zlii.  1) ;  and,  having  awaited  the 
time  when  they  went  to  drink,  the  hunters 
disposed  their  nets,  and,  occupying  places 
where  they  could  not  be  seen,  gradually 
closed  in  on  their  prey.  Such  scenes  are 
pourtrayed  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The 
Egyptians  also  kept  parks  and  preserves  of 
them  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  were 
properly  token  care  of,  and  replenished  with 
young.     The  preceding  cut  shows  this. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  hunt  the  game, 
auU  the  uaose  was  employed  to  catch  them. 


The  hunters  in  this  case  are  represented  on 
foot,  and  must  therefore  have  lain  in  am- 
bush. This  method  was  employed  when 
there  was  a  wish  to  take  the  animal  alive. 


When  taken  young,  gazelles  are  easily  do- 
mesticated. 

CHAMPAIGN  (L.  camput,  a  plain),  a 
large,  open,  level  piece  of  ground,  a  plain. 
Thus  Milton:  — 

*  An  night,  the  dreifdleat  angel,  OBimrsned, 
Thro«^  heaven's  wide  afcaaifiafjgn  held  his  way.' 


Maundrell  uses  the  word  of  a  plain  near 
Tripoli ;  —  •  This  day  we  were  all  treated  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  on  the  Campagnia.  The  ploca 
where  we  dined  was  a  narrow,  pleasant  val- 
ley by  a  river's  side,  distant  from  the  city 
about  a  mile  eastward'  (34). 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  Oarah- 
vahf  is  generally  rendered  *  plain '  (Numb, 
ndi.  1.  Dent  i.  I.  Jer.  xxxix.  0).  The 
term  is  used  of  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal  (Josh.  xii.  23),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh  (that  is,  Shechem,  Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xxxv.  4  ), 
in  whidi  was  the  lovely  and  fruitful  Mount 
Gerizim,  still  called  by  the  Samaritans  the 
mountain  of  blessing,  and  the  rough  un- 
productive EbaL  Robinson,  however,  pro- 
nounces both  mountains  sterile. 

This  champaign,  or  plain,  is  more  notable 
tor  its  historical  interest,  than  for  its  magni- 
tude, though,  in  ooi^unction  with  the  Wady 
Sahl,  which  stretches  out  northward,  it 
covers  a  large  space  of  ground.  Robinson 
thus  speaks  of  the  plain :  —  *  Keeping  the 
road  along  its  northern  side,  we  passed  some 
high  mounds,  where,  all  at  once,  the  ground 
sinks  down  to  a  valley,  running  towards  tlie 
west,  with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable 
mould.  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  al- 
most unparalleled  verdure  burst  upon  our 
view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains, 
which  burst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  flow 
westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fairy  en- 
chantment We  saw  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here  beneath  Uie 
shade  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent ' 
(iii.  95). 

CHAMPION — (L.  campus,  a  plain,  or 
batde-field)  •—  one  that  fighte  on  behalf  of 
another,  whether  that  other  be  a  single  per- 
son or  a  number.  *  Champion  '  is  the  trans- 
lation, in  1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  of  a  Hebrew  word, 
Oibbohr,  which  signifies  strength  and  valoiu', 
and  is  ordinarily  rendered  *  mighty  men' 
(Gen.  vi.  4.  Josh.  i.  14).  The  same  word 
is  rendered  *  mighty,'  1  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  and 
V.  12,  we  read  of  *  the  three  mighties,'  and 
*  these  three  mightiest,'  whose  exploits  of 
strength  may  be  perused  in  the  context.  In 
1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  referred  to  above,  *  cham- 
pion '  is  appropriately  used  of  Goliath,  whom 
David  slew. 

CHANCELLOR  is  a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  cancelli,  denoting  limiU  or  bar- 
riers ;  and  hence  the  divisions  by  which  the 
retired  part  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  place 
of  worship  (the  choir),  was  separated  from 
the  larger  area  (the  nave  or  hall),  in  which 
the  people  generally  assembled.  The  devia- 
tion to  indicate  the  chief  person  who  pre- 
sided within  these  limiU  (the  screen  in  a 
cathedral  church)  is  easy,  and  according  to 
analogy.    A  chancellor,  therefore,  is  atriAOi 
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one  who  tits  or  presides  within  caneelli,  in 
A  separated  apartraeut  —  a  species  of  saue« 
tuary.  But,  iu  general  use,  the  word  came 
to  denote  the  chief  ofiicer  either  in  a  ciTil  or 
spiritual  court  of  law. 

Maundrell,  speaking  of  a  Christian  plaoe 
of  worship  near  Tripoli,  says  —  *  Their  cha- 
pel is  large,  but  obscure ;  and  the  altar  is 
inclos'd  witli  caneelli,  so  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proach'd  by  any  but  the  priest,  according  to 
the  fashion  of' the  Greek  churches'  (30); 
and  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  *  The 
bread  was  carried  into  the  caneelli,  and,  be- 
ing there  suddenly  broken  to  biu,  was  again 
brought  out  in  a  basket,  and  presented  to 
CTery  one  in  the  assembly'  (37) 

*  Chancellor '  represents  a  Hebrew  word, 
which  is,  in  the  application,  connected  but 
remotely  with  Jewi:»h  affairs.  The  word  (the 
same  in  origin  as  Daal)  is  eommouly  ren- 
dered *  owner'  (Kxod.  xxi.  28)  ;  'husband' 
(IkMit.  xxii.  32) ;  *  master'  (Isa.  i.  3)  ;  but 
is  foniiil  in  Ezra  iv.  8,  U,  17,  represented  by 

*  chancellor,*  where  it  is  used  of '  Behum,  the 
cliuncellor'  of  Samaria  (17).  Literally, 
bowever,  the  original  is  *  master  of  counsel,' 
or  decrees,  —  a  periphrasis  which  is  not 
badly  Knglished  by  the  term  chancellor. 

CHAl'HL  appears  to  be  a  diminutiTC  form 
of  capsiif  a  chest,  or  repository;  which,  being 
used  orid^inolly  of  the  receptacles  for  reli- 
gions and  other  sacred  objects,  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  applied  to  the  interior 
anil  suered  apartment  iu  which  these  trea- 
sures were  preserved ;  and  thence  was  ap- 
plied to  any  small  building  forming  part  of 
a  church,  built  often  by  individuals,  in  ho- 
nour of  certain  saints,  and  used  by  tliem  and 
theirs,  us,  Lii  each  case,  the  family  oratory. 
From  this,  *  chapel '  came  to  signify  a  sepa- 
rate pliu-c  of  worship. 

The  word  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture, 
Amos  vii.  13;  its  original  equivalent  J/iilt/fMAy 
being  in  nil  other  instances  rendered  *  sanc- 
tu.iry*  (Kxod.  XV.  17.  2  Chrou.  xx.  8.  Isa. 
viii.  14).  In  the  passnge  in  Amos,  the 
Wiird  is  used  of  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam, 
kiu^'  of  Israel,  had  set  up  his  golden  calves, 
ami  where  he  offered  his  spurious  worship. 

CHAPITKU  — (L.oi/>M/,  head,  by  which 
nuine  it  is  ttl.<K>  known  iu  Hebrew,  Exod. 
xxxvi.  ;;h) — is  an  architectural  term,  more 
commonly  written  capital,  denoting  the  as- 
semblage of  mouldings  or  ornnmciits  above 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  in  other  words  tlie 
head  of  the  column.  Like  other  nations, 
the  Hebrews  ga%'e  great  attention  to  this 
portion  of  their  buildings,  since,  from  its 
poirition,  it  displays  oniiuiit  iit  to  much  ad- 
vnntage.  In  1  Kings  vii.  10,  we  learn  that 
Solomon,  on  the  top  of  two  pillurs  of  brass 
(designed    for   the   porch   of  his   temple), 

*  eighteen  cubits  high  a  piece,'  set  *  two  cha- 
piters of  molten  brass,  each  five  cubits  high, 
with  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of 
dtMW  work,*  adorned  also  with  lilies  and 


pomegranates  (9  Kingi  xrr.  17.  Jcr.  HL 
22).  It  may  not  be  easy  to  ondentaud  the 
meaning  of  each  member,  or  to  conetive  of 
the  general  effect  of  this  ornamental  stnic- 
tore ;  but  it  obTionsly  was  bold  ?n  style,  and 
beautiful  in  detail.  With  theur  appendages, 
those  pillars  ooold  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  height 

In  the  Egyptian  temples,  whose  mins  still 
remain  to  ns,  we  probably  have  the  model 
that  Solomon  followed ;  for,  thon^  he  was 
aided  by  Tyrian  art,  that  of  Egypt  possessed 
features  of  so  deeided  a  nature,  as  in  all  pio- 
bability  to  command  attentiim  in  all  Wesinn 
Asia.  By  reference,  then,  to  the  Egyptiin 
column,  we  may  throw  light  on  that  of  Solo- 
mon. Styles  of  architecture  are  not  made, 
but  grow,  ariaing  out  of  otgectt  fiuniliar  to 
the  earliest  builders.  The  type  in  Egypt 
was  the  primitive  dwelling  fonned  of  reeds, 
whidi  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xix.  0).  The  Egyptian  column,  accordingly, 
was  a  bundle  of  reeds  encircled  with  bau- 
dages,  bulging  out  in  the  middle,  and  curv- 
ing off  into  a  capitaL  In  some  cases,  the 
original  post  of  reeds  almost  seems  to  have 
been  translated  into  stone.  Ton  see  the  dus- 
ter of  reeds,  the  bands  or  rings  by  which  ihey 
were  fastened  together,  —  every  detail,  even 
to  the  bulging  of  the  pliant  stems  under  the 
superincumbent  architrave,  so  as  to  forai 
the  capital  by  pressure.  This  bell-shaped 
capital  is  often  covered  with  sculptured  foli- 
age. The  form  of  the  capital  may  have  been 
suggested  by  some  plont  of  the  loiut  kind. 
Hence  probably  the  *  lily  work '  which  wis  on 
the  top  of  Solomon's  pillars  (1  Kings  vii.  22). 
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Onr  engraving  presents  an  Egyptian  column 
standing  on   a  cylindrical  block,  with  an 
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•iMieat  or  sqiuure  block  on  the  chapter,  on 
which  resta  the  architraye,  sculptured  with 
hientglyphics :  it  is  taken  from  the  Memno- 
nium,  and  of  a  date  not  less  than  1400  A.O. 

CHAPMAN  (from  the  German  Kauffnum, 
a  dealer  or  merchant)  is  the  translation 
(2  Chron.  ix.  14)  of  a  word  which  is  also 
rendered  *  merchant-men '  (1  Kings  x.  15). 
See  the  article  Mbbchahdise. 

CHABOER,  from  the  English  charge,  a 
load,  signifies  that  which  bears  any  thing ; 
and  hence,  a  capacious  dish.  It  is  the  ren- 
dering of  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  io  hoi' 
low,  or  be  concave,  which  is  translated  *di8h ' 
in  Exod.  xxv.  29 ;  xxxrii.  16.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  used  of  the  *  silTer  chargers' 
which  the  princes  of  Israel  offered  for  the 
senrice  of  the  tabernacle.  The  weight  of 
these  was  Tery  great.  Each  head  of  the 
twelve  tribes  offered  one,  making  twelve 
chargers;  which,  with  twelve  silver  bowls, 
making  up  in  silver  vessels  two  thousand 
four  hundred  shekels,  and  twelve  golden 
spoons,  weighing  in  all  a  hundred  and 
twenty  shekels,  display  an  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  precious  metals,  possessed  by  the  He- 
brew  leaders  while  still  in  the  wUdemess, 
that  is  truly  surprising  (Numb.  yii.  12 — 86). 

The  word  *  charger '  is  also  found  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xiv.  8,  11.  Mark  vi. 
25,  28.  Luke  xi.  89),  as  the  representative 
of  a  Greek  word,  ptmix,  which  signifies  a 
large,  flat,  tabular  vessel,  and  is  rendered  in 
the  passage  in  Luke  by  *  platter.' 

CHARITY  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
which,  connected  with  the  Latin  cams,  dear, 
referred  originally  to  physical  beauty  or  grace 
(the  Graces  were  called  Uie  Charities) ;  hence 
was  applied  to  the  pleasing  emotions  which 
moral  excellencies  excite  in  the  mind,  and 
finally  came  to  signify,  not  only  the  emotion, 
but  the  manifestation,  of  kindness,  affection, 
and  love.  The  history  of  the  word  is  more 
curious  still.  As  described  by  the  apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.),  charity  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  noble  of  human  virtues :  as 
ordinarily  understood  in  these  days,  it  signi- 
fies either  mere  forbearance  with  diversities 
of  opinion,  a  favourable  interpretation  of 
motives,  or,  yet  more  narrow,  the  bestowal 
of  alms ;  and  so,  from  being  a  virtue  of  the 
highest  order,  it  sinks  to  represent  a  very 
questionable  practice.  Yet,  throughout  this 
range,  analysis  would  show  a  connecting 
thread,  uniting  the  several  parts  together, 
and  leading  back  to  the  primitive  sif^iifica- 
tion  of  female  loveliness. 

The  Greek  word,  of  which  *  charity  *  is  a 
rendering,  in  Rom.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  viii.  1 ; 
xiii.  1,  teg.;  xiv.  1 ;  xvL  14.  Col.  iii.  14. 
1  Pet.  iv.  8,  is  agape,  which  is  in  general 
translated  '  love.'  And  it  may  serve  to  show 
the  great  space  occupied  in  the  gospel  by  the 
virtue  of  charity  or  love,  if  we  state  that 
the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  more 
than  a  hundred  times,  either  in  expounding 


or  enforcing  the  sentiment,  and  the  dntiet 
eonnected  with  it  The  subject,  thus  opened, 
of  Christian  love,  is  of  yery  high  importance, 
and  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Love  has  been  degraded,  so  as  to  regard 
things.  In  its  proper  meaning,  it  refers  to 
persons  only.  Equally  is  love  a  moral  feel- 
ing. True  love  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
and  is  called  into  action  by  moral  excel- 
lencies. We  at  least  have  here  to  speak 
exclusively  of  a  spiritual  affection.  And 
generally  love  is  a  complacent  self-communi- 
cation. It  consists  of  two  essential  particu- 
lars, —  high,  pleasing,  and  benevolently 
inclined  emotions  towards  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  moral  loyeliness,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  these  emotions  by  some  outward 
act  The  definition  shows  that  we  are  here 
engaged  in  a  lofty  sphere  of  thought,  and 
may  serve  to  raise  our  idea  of  that  religion 
tq  which  we  owe  the  impressions  we  enter- 
tain, and  the  progress  we  may  have  made  in 
Christian  love.  The  definition  also  shows 
that  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  speculation, 
no  fascinating  abstractions,  no  unreal  visions 
of  dreamy  thought ;  but  a  duty,  a  course  of 
conduct,  as  well  as  an  habitual  state  of  the 
heart.  Love,  as  the  outward  expression  of 
complacency,  is  the  opposite  of  selfishness, 
whose  essence  it  is  to  concentrate  every 
thing  on  one's  self;  and  so,  while  love,  of 
necessity,  expands,  enriches,  and  refines  the 
bosom,  selfishness  ever  tends  to  narrow,  har- 
den, and  degrade  it  Nothing  lower  than 
absolute  perfection  can  find  all  in  itself,  or 
make  self  all  in  all ;  for,  to  imperfect  crea- 
tures, the  sources  of  improvement  must  lie 
without,  in  the  ardent  contemplation  of  ex- 
cellence in  another,  even  a  perfect  being. 
Hence  love,  which  supposes  a  second  self 
possessed  of  high  and  desirable  qualities, 
has  an  educational  tendency.  It  is,  indeed, 
God*s  great  educational  lever.  By  love  he 
raises  the  inferior  to  the  superior,  and  the 
superior  to  himself.  Heaven  looks  down  on 
man  with  an  eye  of  love,  and  smiles  of  be- 
nignity ;  and,  awakening  correspondent  emo- 
tions in  human  hearts,  lifts  us  upward  from 
one  platform  to  another,  till  we  are  pre- 
pared for  intercourse  with  saints  in  light 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  God  is  the  source 
of  love,  and  its  highest  object  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  God  is  as  the  primary  and  ever-flow- 
ing source,  so  the  only  proper  object  of 
love ;  and  all  other  loves  are  right,  exclu- 
sively, as  they  spring  from  and  lead  to  Him, 
the  great  unceasing  Fountain  of  all  that 
is  fair,  beautiful,  good,  and  happy  in  the 
universe. 

This  at  once  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  which  sets  forth  God's  love  as  the 
origin  of  all  good  to  man,  and  the  ground 
and  reason  of  our  duty  to  love  him,  I7  serv- 
ing one  another.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  not 
represented  in  his  essential  qualities,  so  much 
as  in  the  relations  which.  &«  \i«ix%  \x^  \&»su 
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III  tliese  he  la  necessarily  a  Creator  aad  a 
Beuefartor.  Hence  the  beautilul  description, 
•God  is  love'  (IJohn  iy.  16).  Had  God 
been  termed  truth,  neither  his  creative  nor 
his  benign  attributes  would  have  been  indi- 
cated.  In  calling  him  lore,  the  writer  in- 
eluded  both ;  for  love  is  self-communicated 
goodness :  it  is,  In  God,  a  holy  and  kind  af- 
fection, manifested  by  the  power  of  an  omni- 
potent wilL  Communication  is  of  its  very 
essence ;  and,  when  associated  with  bound- 
less power,  it  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of 
its  own  benignant  purposes.  Hence  the  love 
of  God  is  a  pledge  of  the  final  happiness  of 
human  kind. 

Tliis  divine  lore  has  been  manifested  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners ;  now 
in  sunshine,  now  in  clond,  now  in  tempest; 
,  but  like  the  sun,  whose  urns  of  light  it  filled 
and  ever  supplies,  it  still  shines  on  in  the 
pure  lustre  of  its  own  heaven,  —  a  beacon 
for  humanity,  and  a  light  to  enlighten  and 
mark  out  the  pathway  of  Almighty  Provi- 
dence.  But  as  one  star  difiereth  from  an- 
other star  in  glory,  and  the  brightness  of  one 
day  outshines  that  of  another;  so  the  displays 
of  God's  love,  while  they  have  ever  been  the 
name  in  kind,  have  differed  greatly  in  degree. 
The  highest  and  fullest  manifestation  of 
God's  love  was  in  the  sending  of  his  Son 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  (Heb.  L 1, 2. 
John  iii.  16.  Bom.  v.  8.  1  John  iil.  11 ;  iT. 
*'').  This  love  of  God  to  the  world  had  a 
respect  primarily  to  the  Son  (John  v.  20 ; 
X.  17;  xvii.  24),  since  it  could  be  comma- 
nicated  to  man,  only  through  a  being  who 
had  himself  been  the  object  of  the  divine  love, 
and  had  become  filled  with  its  holy  and  be- 
nign influence.  Love  may  be  imparted,  but 
cannot  be  taught  You  cannot  instruct  men 
in  love,  as  you  instruct  them  in  letters  or 
geometry.  A  loving  heart  is  the  only  pro- 
moter of  love.  Affection  has  a  language 
of  its  own.  It  is  in  its  nature  enkind- 
ling. Love  works  by  sympathy.  Therefore, 
Jesus  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  God's 
love  to  msn,  first  received  of  ite  fulness. 
In  consequence  of  the  Father's  loving  the 
Son,  he  showed  him  all  things  that  him- 
self did;  for  love  establishes  an  infallible 
medium  of  eommunioation  between  two  be- 
ings ;  and  Jeans  was  fitted  ^r  his  high  office 
of  making  God  Itfiown  to  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  in  his  Father's  bosom,  an 
object  of  his  special  complacency,  and  a  re- 
cipient of  his  choicest  gifts  (John  L  18). 
The  Saviour,  when  thus  he  had  received 
the  spirit  vrithout  measure,  was  ftimished 
with  all  requisite  means  for  being  a  faithful 
and  merciful  high  priest  to  man,  to  whom 
he  could,  in  consequence,  communicate  the 
divine  charities  of  his  own  breast  And  thus 
the  scheme  of  salvation  was  adapted  to  bring 
about  that  union  which  our  Lord  prayed 
might  be  oommon  to  his  disciples,  his  Fa* 
Uur,  tad  hiauOf  (John  xvii.  21—29). 


This  love  of  God  and  Christ  It  < 
to  awaken  corresponding  love  in  onr  beans. 
Love  not  only  demands,  but  evokes  love. 
If  we  really  feel  the  love  whieh  God  has 
towards  ns,  we  shall  be  oonscioas  slso  of 
love  towards  him.  •  We  love  him  beesnse 
he  first  loved  ns '  (1  John  ir.  10).  A  heart 
conscious  of  God's  lovs  mnst  be  grstefU, 
trusting,  and  obedient  And  what  is  love 
towards  God,  but  grateftil  trust  leading  to  a 
devout  aequiesoenoe  in  his  will  f  The 
essence  of  love  towards  a  fellow-ereatnrs 
sonsists  in  such  pleasnrable  and  benign 
emotions  towards  him,  as  iMd  ns  to  make 
his  will  ours.  Love,  then,  blends  the  creature 
with  the  Creator,  tending  to  make  God's  will 
one  frith  man's  And  no  other  thing  has  the 
same  power  foi  this  important  purpose ;  for 
love  is  the  best  instructor  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns ;  it  establishes  a  sure  medium  of  inter- 
communication, it  opens  the  eyes  of  on» 
mind,  it  purges  their  vision,  it  enlarges  the 
range  and  increases  the  penetration  of  that 
vision;  while,  on  the  part  of  God,  it  layt 
open  to  us  designs  which  we  could  not 
odierwise  know,  and  explains  workings  which 
would  else  be  a  profound  secret ;  dinipatinf 
clouds  and  darkness,  and  giving  ns  strengt^ 
to  keep  strai^t  on  in  trust  and  hope,  undck 
trials  and  crosses  which  wear  the  appearance 
of  being  totally  adverse.  Indeed,  love  is  the 
great  revealer  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
the  source  of  light,  knowledge,  end  powet. 
We  cannot  know,  till  we  have  oome  to  love 
God.  And  love  is  the  only  sure  handmaid 
of  trust  When  onoe  we  have  learned  to 
love  God,  we  shall  need  no  exhortations  to  con- 
fide in  him,  whether  for  time  or  eternity. 
But  knowledge  and  trust  strengthen  the  lore 
of  which  they  are  bom.  If  we  really  know 
God,  we  cannot  fail  to  love  him ;  for  *  God 
is  love.'  And  when  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  all  the  graces 
and  excellencies  of  the  Christian  character 
abound  therein,  making  their  possessor  per- 
fect in  love.  This  high  state  of  privilege, 
the  Scripture  describes  as  'faith  which 
worketh  by  love '  (John  v.  42.  GaL  v.  0 ; 
comp.  1  Tim.  i.  5;  and  see  John  v.  42. 
Rom.  viii.  28.  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  1  John  iL  0). 
Our  love  towards  God  must  be  supreme,  and 
in  its  kind  exclusive ;  for  God  is  absolute 
perfection,  which  of  necessity  excludes  par- 
ticipation. As  there  is  but  one  God,  so  must 
our  highest  homage  be  directed  to  him  alone. 
And  it  is  our  higliest  homage  that  we  must 
offer  to  him,  —  no  inferior,  no  partial,  no 
shared  affection.  Tlie  liighest  good  must 
be  loved  with  the  highest  homage,  and  the 
highest  homage  is  necessarily  undivided. 
Hence  the  sanctity  of  worship.  It  is  the 
holiest  feeling  of  the  soul,  known  to  none 
but  its  divine  object  And  hence  its  perfect 
fi^edom ;  fur  it  subsists  exclusively  between 
the  adorer  and  the  adored; — independent 
of  all  visible  things,  spsrt  from  aU  humsn 
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eoBtroL  Hence,  too,  the  sanctity  and  per- 
fee*  freedom  of  all  real  religion ;  for  love, 
ironhtp,  and  faith,  are  only  names  for  that 
great  reality.  A  truly  religious  soul  always 
believes,  always  loves,  always  trusts,  always 
serves  God.  And  finally,  hence  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  •  make  the  m«in  of  God  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work ;  *  since  his  love  is  the  love  of  the 
highest  goodness,  the  tendcrest  mi^rcy,  tbe 
most  comprehensive  benignity,  spotless  and 
consammate  holiness,  boundless  and  inex- 
hanstible  power.  The  love  of  such  attributes 
transforms  man  into  the  image  of  Christ 
(Mark  xil.  28,  seq.). 

But  this  perfection  has  to  be  wrought  out 
by  a  practical  manifestation  of  love :  —  L 
In  loving  the  Saviour;  II.  In  imitating  his 
active  benevolence.      The  love  of  Jesus  is 
the  love  of  wli.1t  Jesus  was  and  did;  the 
love  of  him  for  himself,  and  for  his  great 
sacrifice ;  the  love  of   him  as  the  Son  of 
Ou<1,  and  ns  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     Such 
love  makes  the  soul  honour,  reverence,  and 
serve   the  Sun,  as,  under  God,  the  autlior 
and  giver  of  life  (Acts  iii.  15.    Heb.  v.  0; 
xii.  *i).     But  all  true  Christian  love  is  inti- 
mdtt*ly  connected  with  action ;  so  the  love 
of  Christ  demands  a  correspondent  demean- 
our.    Sometimes  the  demand  is  of  sacrifices, 
—  the  surrender  of  every  earthly  gfood ;  somo- 
times  the  crucifixion  of  self,  requiring  us  to 
take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him,  whether 
by  mortifying  our  inferior  appetites,  or  re- 
nouncing  unworthy  pursuits,   or  enduring 
reproach,  ignominy,  torture,  and  death  for 
his  sake,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  cause. 
True  love  demands,  and  has  pledges.     We 
never  truly  love,  till  we  have  suffered  for  a 
loved  object.    The  Christian  who  has  never 
suffered  for  Christ  is  only  as  yet  a  babe  in 
love.     Self-renunciation  enters  as  an  essen- 
tial  element  into  all  tnie  religion.    Until  we 
have  renounced  the  flesh,  we  cannot  be  filled 
with  the  spirit     Until  we  have  practically 
withdrawn  our  affection  from  earth,  we  are 
nnable  to  set  it  on  things  above.     Hence 
the  Saviour  hunself  said,  —  •  He  that  Iot- 
etli  father  or  motlier  mor,  'ban  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me '  (Matt  x.  37.  John  viii.  42. 
Col.  iii.  2—5) 

But  what  love  is  that  which  allows  ns  to 
neglect  the  example,  and  disregard  the  com- 
mands, of  him  whom  we  profess  to  love  ?  Ge- 
nuine love  is  in  its  very  natnre  imitative  and 
transforming.  Like  the  action  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  on  certain  prepared  substances, 
love  imprints  an  image  of  itself  on  every 
loving  heart;  and,  if  our  hearts  are  in  truth 
filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  we  shall  spon- 
taneously and  nneonsciously  receive  and 
wear  his  likenetn.  And  that  likeness  was 
tlie  living  portraiture  of  the  warmest,  widest, 
most  tender,  and  most  self-denying  love  that 
ever  visited  and  blest  tlie  earth.  Similar  in 
kind  will  all  trae  Christian  love  gradually 


manifest  itself  to  be.  The  love  of  Christ 
will  give  rise  to  the  love  of  ChristianB,  and 
the  love  of  Christians  will  pass  into  the  love 
of  man.  This  transference  is  a  necessary 
result  Genuine  Christian  love  caxmot  be  a 
narrow  affection ;  for  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  for  all,  and  to 
the  love  of  God  who  is  the  Father  of  alL 
Hence  humankind  becomes  afamily,  of  which 
the  Gospel  is  the  eldest  son,  the  tutor,  and 
best  friend ;  and  hence  the  advancement  of 
the  church  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Conversely,  whatever  enlightens  and  im* 
proves  the  world  is  so  much  done  for  Christ ; 
for  it  prepares  tlie  way  before  him,  as  did 
John  the  Baptist.  In  this  view,  the  Christian 
philanthropist  finds  delight,  assured  that  all 
things  are  working  together  for  the  fiirther- 
ance  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  universal 
happiness  of  man. 

These  general  principles  find  an  easy  ap- 
plication in  actual  life,  and  are  actually 
applied  and  enforced  in  many  parts  of  Holy- 
Writ  We  have  not  space  for  particu- 
lars, but  would  impress  it  on  the  reodei't 
mind  tliat  no  other  —  no  lower  standard 
than  is  presented  in  the  life  and  death  of  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  himself,  must  we  admit  as  our 
guide  in  our  bearing  towards  those  who  are 
in  and  those  who  are  out  of  the  Christian 
fold  (John  XV.  12,  13 ;  xiii.  34). 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  reflections. 
Love  is  tlie  essence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
such  love  as  we  have  expounded,  the  love  of 
God,  Christ,  and  man,  —  first  as  an  emotion, 
secondly  as  an  act  From  this  fact  we  may 
learn  the  position  which  Christianity  holds 
among  the  powers  of  this  world.  That  posi- 
tion is  obviously  the  highest,  —  not  only  the 
highest  that  is  possible,  but  the  highest  that 
is  conceivable.  Nothing  can  transcend  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  to  man;  nothing  can  lift ' 
man  into  a  loftier,  brighter,  or  holier  sphere, 
than  such  love  towards  God  as  God  requires, 
and  the  gospel  empowers  man  to  give. 
Wlierefore,  tlie  gospel  is  as  the  best  so  tlie 
last  gift  of  God  to  man.  Having  given  ns 
his  Son,  God  hns  in  him  gpven  us  all  things. 
Christianity,  therefore,  cannot  grow  old,  can- 
not be  surpassed,  cannot  be  superseded. 
There  never  c^inbe  any  thing  higher,  better, 
or  holier,  than  that  love  which  makes  at  once 
its  origin,  its  essence,  its  aim,  its  consum- 
mation, —  namely,  God's  love  in  Christ 
toman,  and  man's  love  through  Christ  to 
God. 

It  took  ages,  however,  to  develope  the 
grand  and  ennobling  idea  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Men  are  slow  learners  in  divine 
things,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  even  after 
the  idea  has  been  nnfolded  and  presented  in 
a  living  form  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  so 
few  are  able,  we  do  not  say  to  live  up  to  the 
standard,  but  to  comprehend  its  natiire,  and 
feel  its  claims.  Nevenhele«i^  ^Jda  \SSfc  ^\ 
Jesus  Btaiida  lo  a\\  n^**  %.TaoTiXMDaKoX^^.^>Nc«^ 
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tian  1ov(».  T)ifre  to  man,  anftblf,  for  tbe 
Aost  partf  to  rise  to  abstractions  in  Uie  verj 
degree  in  which  they  are  pure  and  lofty,  is 
found  the  breathing  model  of  conHummute 
and  nnvpotted  excellence.  Tliere  is  lij^ht 
for  our  mind,  and  warmth  for  our  heart 
There  is  an  object  for  our  reverence,  there 
is  a  ground  for  our  trust ;  an  object  and  a 
ground  full  of  a  glowing  attractiveness,  which 
gratifies  and  wins  the  heart.  But  if  it  is 
ever  allowable  to  turn  from  the  living  image 
of  God  to  written  words,  we  dare  refer  to  the 
writings  of  John,  the  apostle  of  love  (1  John 
iii.),  and  to  that  divine  passage  of  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ziii.,  as  means  of  especial  value,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
what  Christian  love  is ;  at  what  a  distance 
it  stands  beyond  the  love  inculcated  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  how  immeasurably 
high  it  rises  above  any  thing  fancied  or 
taugnt  by  Heathen  philosophy.  Let  the 
reader  not  leave  the  study,  however,  nnim- 
pressed  by  those  words  of  Uie  great  Teacher, 
— <If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them'  (John  xiii.  17).  *'Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved 
much  •  (Luke  vii.  47). 

CHARMER  (from  the  Latin  carmen, 
«  $ong)  denotes  one  who  delights  or  charms, 
primarily  by  singing,  and,  in  a  derivative 
sense,  by  any  other  means.  The  word  charm, 
denoting  a  spell  or  source  of  power  over  other 
beings,  is  of  tbe  same  origin.  Similar,  too, 
is  the  derivation  of  enchantment,  from  canto, 
I  sing.  Charming  has  two  Hebrew  repre- 
sentatives:—  I.  Ghever,  which  signifies  to 
bindf  and  hence  to  bind  by  magical  rites 
and  incantations,  so  as  to  make  a  person  or 
animal  obey  the  charmer's  will.  Charmers 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites ;  and  it 
is  among  the  proofs  of  tlie  superior  wisdom 
and  great  power  of  Moses,  that  he  put  them 
under  his  ban  vrith  other  trafilckers  in  pre- 
tended arts  of  darkness.  'When  thou  art 
come  into  tbe  land,  there  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that 
useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a 
consul ter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wiz- 
ard, or  a  necromancer;  for  all  that  do 
these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  Jeho- 
vah '  (Dcut.  xviii.  0 — 12).  In  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 5, 
a  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of 
charming  serpents :  — '  The  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear ;  ^vhich  will  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmers,  be  the  charmer 
never  so  Fkilfnl.'  Babylon,  as  in  his  time 
the  great  centre  of  scientific  deceptions,  is 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Isaiah  —  *  For  the 
multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  thin^^chantments '  or  charms 
(xlvu.  9,  12). 

11.  The  other  word  rendered  *  charmer,'  is 
Lahghath,  used  in  the  above-cited  passage 
Urom  tbePBtdmn,  and  there  rendered  charmers. 


The  word  property  signifies  lo  wkitpeft  ud  to 
communicate  by  whispering;  henee,  a  magieai 
charm,  formed  by  whispering  or  secret  cor- 
respondence with  serpents  (Ps.zli.  7.  Eceles. 
X.  11.  Jer.  viiL  17). 

From  the  preceding,  we  learn  the  view 
which  Moses  took  of  these  oceolt  practiees. 
He  evidently  regarded  them  as  falsities  which 
were  irreligious,  as  well  as  socially  and 
morally  wrong.  They  probably  appeared  to 
him  in  their  true  character  as  deceptions. 
Hence  the  severe  interdict  which  he  put 
upon  them.  That  interdict  seems  to  have 
been  efiectual ;  for  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
there  are  only  allasions  to  these  dark  arts, 
and  these  allusions  are  few.  If  thej  show 
that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  charms  poj^- 
sessed  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  passage 
given  above  proves  beyond  a  doabt,  that  the 
whole  aphere  of  *  the  black  art'  was  proscribed 
by  Moses. 

Moses,  not  long  before  promnlgating  that 
law,  had  been  in  open  conflict  with  the  ma- 
gicians and  enchanters  of  Egypt,  who,  from 
Uie  Scriptural  narrative,  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  skill,  vanquished  and  exposed 
though  they  were  by  that  great  man  (Exod. 
Tii.  viii.).  Egypt,  indeed,  rivalled  Babylon 
in  its  dark  science  snd  false  arts.  Hence 
the  custom  of  wearing  charma,  as  preserva- 
tives against  evil,  was  widely  prevalent  Even 
the  god  Harpocrates  wore  a  charm.  These 
charms  were  of  gold  or  hard  stone ;  others, 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  were  made  of 
leather.  Sometimes  a  charm  consisted  of  a 
written  piece  of  papyrus,  tightly  rolled  up 
and  sewed  into  a  covering  of  linen  or  other 
substance;  several  of  which  have  been  found 
at  Thebes.  Emblems  of  various  deities 
were  appended  to  necklaces  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  serpent  was  domesticated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and,  being  worshipped 
in  their  temples,  was  often  pampered  with 
sugar  and  milk  by  the  priests.  One  of  tbe 
most  venomous  (Naia  Haje)  was  venerated 
as  the  emblem  of  Kneph,  or  the  good  deity, 
probably  on  the  principle  which  induced  the 
Greeks  to  call  the  Furies  the  Eumenides,  or 
the  good-natured,  in  order,  by  an  honourable 
name,  to  avert  their  wrath,  and  concDiate 
their  favour. 

Some  means  mnst  have  been  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  render  the  veno- 
mous animals  innocuous.  They  may  have 
deprived  them  of  their  poison  bags.  But 
very  much  may  be  effected  by  gentle  treat- 
ment, when  commenced  with  the  young. 
Colonel  Briggs,  in  speaking  of  India,  says : 
—  *A  surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of 
kind  treatment  in  subdubng  the  most  irritable 
spirits  is  exemplified  in  tliese  creatures.  I 
have  seen  them  come  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
temples  when  a  pipe  has  been  played  to  them, 
and  feed  ont  of  the  hand  as  tamely  as  any 
domestic  animaL'    In  Modem  Egypt,  many 
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of  the  denrishes  handle  with  impunity  live 
?«Romoa8  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  partly 
devonr  them.  They  are  said  to  render  them 
incapable  of  doing  any  injury,  by  extracting 
their  venomous  fangs.  Many  dervishes  ob- 
tain their  livelihood  by  going  about  to  charm 
away  serpents  from  houses.  The  following 
instance  is  extracted  from  Hoskins's  '  Visit 
CO  the  Great  Oasis,'  pp.  4,  0 :  — 

'  The  Psylli,  or  Egyptian  serpent  charmers, 
eame  to  my  hoase  (in  Thebes),  one  day  when 
I  was  absent,  and  apparently  succeeded  in 
attracting  a  serpent  and  two  scorpions  from 
their  hiding  places.  They  are  said  to  be 
hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  walls. 
They  afterwards  went  to  •  tomb  where  Mr. 
Bononri  resided,  and  seemed  to  charm  from 
their  holes  another  serpent  and  some  scor. 
pions,  but  failed  in  enticing  a  fine  serpent 
which  Mr.  B.  kept  in  a  tin  case.  The  lid  of 
the  case  was,  on  this  occasion,  purposely 
kept  open  :  therefore,  had  their  incantations 
really  possessed  any  influence,  except  over 
the  reptiles  which  had  been  trained  to  obey 
their  call,  this  homed  snake  would  most 
assuredly  have  made  its  appearance.  Many 
travellers  have  believed  in  the  power  of  these 
jugglers,  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
detecting  their  artifices.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  their  tricks ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  highly  probable  that  the  serpents  and 
scorpions  which  they  profess  to  find,  are  only 
those  that  they  have  themselves  let  loose, 
and  which  have  been  previously  accustomed 
to  be  summoned  in  some  peculiar  manner 
to  receive  their  food.  The  Psylli  engage,  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  initiite  others 
into  their  secrets;  that  is,  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der them  insensible  to  poison.  They  mutter 
over  them  in  Arabic  several  invocations  to 
prophets  and  saints,  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before,  and  various  prayers  in  a  language 
which  has  ceruinly  no  affinity  to  any  other* 
and  which,  in  plain  term?,  would  be  called 
ipbberish.  They  administer  a  draught  of 
water,  in  which  they  mix  a  powder,  and  ren- 
der it  more  efficacious  by  spitting  into  it ; 
and  a  serpent,  which  they  apply  to  the  stran- 
ger's ear,  having  bitten  it  until  the  blood 
flows,  hA  is  then  declared  to  be  initialed  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  craft,  and  ever  after 
safe  firom  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions, 
or  any  other  hurtful  reptiles.* 

CHEBAR  —  termed  in  1  Chron.  v.  26, 
•  Habor*  (romp.  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11); 
in  Greek,  Chaboras — is  the  name  of  a  river, 
which,  rising  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamin, 
falls  into  the  Euphrates,  near  Carchemish. 
It  is  a  river  of  note,  if  for  no  otlier  reason 
tlian  that  it  was  on  its  borders  that  the  Jews 
were  placed,  when  expatriated  by  their  As- 
syrian conquerors  (Ezek.  i.  1, 3  ;  iii.  10, 23). 
It  drains  a  vride  extent  of  country,  which 
comprises  all  the  northern  and  middle  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  It  has  two  chief  arms,  the 
irtstem  aiul  tiM  eastern.    The  former  has  for 


its  source  the  Ras  el  Aiu,  which  flowing  on 
till,  having  received  the  eastern,  it  falls  into 
the  Euphrates,  is  properly  the  Cliebar.  The 
river,  which  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  at  least 
nine  sources,  waters  a  large,  rich,  and  pro  - 
lific  country.  It  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  northern  and  southern  Mesopotamia. 

CHEESE  (from  the  German  Acisen,  to 
curdle)  ;  in  Hebrew,  GAa/oAr,  denoting  what 
is  fat,  and  is  generally  translated  '  milk ' 
(Gen.  xviii.  8.  Exod.  iii.  8) ;  but  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  18,  *  cheese,'  — *  Carry  these  ten  cheeses 
unto  the  captain ; '  in  the  margin, '  cheeses 
of  milk.'  Indeed,  another  word  is  found  here 
in  union  with  Qhalahu.  This  other  word  is 
Oharcesh,  and  signifies  cuttings — so  that 
literally  the  two  together  mean  ctiUingt  of 
milk ;  or,  the  Hebrew  idiom  being  put  into 
English,  cut  milk  ;  and  what  but  cheese  is 
milk  that  can  be  cut  ?  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  way  of  designating  cheese. 
At  a  later  period,  a  specific  name  came  into 
use,  Oeveenahy  which,  from  a  root  signify  hi  g 
to  be  convex  (jgibhons),  denotes  a  small  loaf, 
like  a  cheese  (Job  x.  10). 

The  Barbary  cheeses,  Shaw  tells  us  ('  Tra 
vels,'  108),  are  rarely  above  two  or  three 
pounds  in  weigibt,  and  in  shape  and  size  like 
our  penny  loaves.  Baskets  made  of  rushes, 
or  Uie  dwarf  pahn,  are  the  vats  in  which 
they  are  made.  Into  these  vats  they  put  the 
curds,  and  press  them.  The  eastern  cheeses 
are  of  a  very  soft  consistence.  Instead  of 
runnet,  they  turn  the  milk,  especially  in  the 
summer  season,  with  the  flowers  of  the  wild 
artichoke.  Cheese  is  much  used  in  Pales- 
tine, as  might  be  expected  among  an  agri- 
cultural and  shepherii  people ;  since,  as  a 
large  part  of  their  property  consists  in  the 
milk  given  by  their  ratUe,  cheese,  as  coagu- 
lated milk,  would  tend  to  preserve,  and  so 
to  augment,  their  eatable  resources.  In 
Jerusalem,  cheese-making  must  have  been  a 
considerable  business,  since  a  valley  bears 
the  name  of  Tyropceon,  or  cheete-maker^ 
vale, 

CHEMARIMS,  — a  Hebrew  word  found 
in  our  version  in  Zeph.  i.  4,  which,  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  is  rendered  *  idolatrous 
priests,'  and  in  Hos.  x.  5,  *  priests.'  It  is 
the  designation  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and, 
coming  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  be  hot, 
to  be  agitated  with  heat,  might  be  translated 
*  fire-priests,'  or  *  fire- worshippers ; '  the  al- 
lusion being  to  the  burning  sacrifices  offered 
to  Baal,  as  the  representative  of  the  sun,  or 
the  fire-god. 

CHEM08H, — an  idol  of  the  Moabites  and 
Amorites  (Numb.  xxi.  20.  Judg.  xi.  24),  for 
whom  even  Solomon  built  a  high  place  '  in 
the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem'  (1  Kings 
xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  Some  account 
Chemosh  to  be  the  same  as  Baal  Peor.  Hyde, 
deriving  the  name  from  an  Arabic  word,  con- 
siders Chemosh  identical  with  Beelzebut 
Hackman,  takxa%  txio\\At  VStw^oCvCkSk  i«w^ 
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hnlils  Clieinosli  to  be  the  wor-god  of  tlie 
Moabite:*.  Aroordinfj  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
this  *  vanity '  was  wi>rsliii)|i«Ml  uuiler  tlic  syni' 
Nil  of  a  blurk  star.  Heni-c,  IWcr,  iu  Iiis 
rt'inarks  on  Selden,  ronjiM'tures  that  C'ht'niutth 
W.IS  SiJtiirn,  whi»  U  kuDwii  lo  have  been 
Wi)r.-hii»i»fil  nniDHg  the  Arabians  as  a  btar  of 
r'vl  union.  It  may  make  ff»r  thi*  hypoiliesia, 
ihat  in  1  Kings  "xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  l:i, 
ChiMiiosli  is  nuMilioued  in  couueolion  with 
Molr-j-h,  and  MiU'om;  each  of  which  in  du- 
f.crib«d  as  'the  abunuuatiou  of  tlie  chil- 
dron  of  Amnion.' 

CHKUITII  (II.  cutthuj,  rU'/f,  or  porye),  a 

brook  lyinjj  to  the  ea-^l  of  Samaria,  iu  which 

•Klijah'  the  Tishbitc'  was  directed  of  Joho- 

vali  to  hide  himsilf  (1  Kings  xvii.  'S — r)). 

It  is  described  as  being  '  be fortr  Jordan ,'  luid 

lienoc  heM  to  be  beyond  the  river.      The 

wonls,  liowevcr,  which  Kpeak  of  it  as  being 

•bi-forc  Jordan/  admit  of  it*  lying  ou  tliw 

west  of  the  river,  if  they  do  ni^t  even  require 

ii,  when  considered  in  nTrnmoc  to  Samaria, 

whiTo   they  were  spoken.     This  appears  to 

have  been  the  view  of  Josrpbns  (Antiq.  viii. 

I:t.  7).     It  is  also  supported  by  Gun.  xviii. 

10;  xix.  '^><:  and  Judg.  x\i.  •').      Robinson 

lindH  the  place  on  the  we>t  of  the  Jordan,  in 

\Va<ly  Ki.U   (according   to   him,   the   sanie 

nauii^,  with  a  not  unusual  variation  iu  the 

Hpellin:;),  whicli  is  the  great  drain   of  all 

the   valley:*   betwe»'n   Jerusalem    and    Dcir 

Diwan.      The  Kelt,  like  most  other  broolu 

in  Pulestine,  dries  up  in  summer.    In  »oiue 

part  of  the  valley,  Klijah  could  ea>ily  hide 

himself.      *  And    the    ravens   brouglit  Iiim 

bread  and  flesh   in  the  morning,  and  brcatl 

auil  flr^h  iu  the  evening ;  and  he  drank  of 

the  brt)ok.     Ami   it  came  to  pass    after    a 

while,  that  the  brook  dried  up,  l>eeause  (herd 

lind  been  no  rain'    (0,7).     These  details, 

wliirh  are  given  with  a  coueis^Miess  and  sim- 

pliriiy  which  arc  Ufver  found   in   fabricalt'd 

marvels,  stand  in  strict  agreement  with  the 

physical  features  of  the  country,  affording 

out*  nmong  a  thousand  small,  but  not  incon- 

sidiTuble,  evidiM\ces  of  the  reality  of  the  scenes 

n'forilcd  in  the  Hible. 

CIlKKf-nUlTKS,  — men  who,  together 
with  the  Pelethiles,  fonned  Daviil'a  body- 
guard or  Janissaries.  They  wen!  commanded 
by  Henniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (^  Sam. 
XV.  IS;  XX.  7.  I  Kings  i.  JH,  41).  *  Cherc- 
thites*  is  a  word  which  is  derived  from  a 
nwt  signifying  to  dtstroy,  to  kill.  I'elethitcs 
lias  for  its  root-meaning,  to  hasten.  The 
nauif^i  MM  m  to  have  been  adoj)ted  from  the 
olHi'e :  thus,  the  second  w^re  the  royal  cou- 
riers ;  the  lirst,  the  court  exi'culioners.  The 
couriers  were  messengers  who  wi're  dis|mteh- 
ed  by  the  monarch  into  all  parts,  in  order 
to  bear  his  commands  (U  Chron.  xxx.  0). 
Similar  ofTieers  are  still  attached  to  oriental 
courts,  and  execute  for  the  king  the  functions 
of  our  post.  Indeed,  royal  messengers  are 
even  jet  employed  bjr  the'  British  monarch. 


TAIlTAn   COUBIEB. 

Tliat  the  body-guard  (bo  U'nned  by  Josephns, 
Antiff.  vii.  ft.  4)  hail  to  carry  into  effect  the 
king's  i"«nteuct»  of  death,  api^ars  ftrom 
1  Kiiig»  ii.  :2l»,  :Vl ;  where  the  vanr*  Benaiah, 
captain  of  tlio  guard,  slew,  at  David's  coin- 
uiand,  Joab.  even  ut  tb»*  altar  whfm  he  had 
sought  protection.  The  same  offircr  was 
found  in  the  court  of  the  Pharoahs  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  :W  ;  xl.  ;l ;  xli.  10),  and  at  BabyloD 
0)ttn.  ii.  14),  and  -ia  still  high  in  office  at 
the  Pi>rte. 

Many  uiodnm  interpreters  have  taken  the 
Ch*»retiiitc8  and  Pelethiti's  for  originally  pro- 
per names,  representing  tribes  of  Philistines ; 
and  lungoagp  in  Scripttire  seems  to  ipquire 
us  to  hi>ld,  that  there  were  clana  with  that 
name  in  tlie  south-west  of  Palestine,  on  the 
si'a«v>ast.  Thus  the  Cbercthiies  mentioned  i« 
1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  cvitlently  lay  on  the  8onth»-m 
border  of  Juilah.  And'  in  Eaek.  xxv.  Hi, 
the  Hame  people  arc  mentioned  under  the 
name  (.'herethim:*.  as  a  tril»«  ofi  the  lliilis- 
tines;  tin*  latter  in  nearly  the  same  as  Pele- 
tliites.  Iwing  iu  the  Hebrew  PhililhiVs. 
Still  more  forcible  is  tlie  language  <tt  Ze- 
phaniah  (ii.  .')).when,  speaking  of  the  Philis- 
tine cities  of  Gaza,  Aohkelon,  Ai>lidod,  and 
Ekron,  he  adds  —  •  Wop  unto  the  inhaWlants 
of  the  seacoast,thc  nation  of  the  Cherefhites ! 
The  word  of  Jehovah  is  against  y<)u,  O  Ca- 
naan 1  the  land  of  tlie  Philistines.' 

(JIIEHI;B  — in  the  plurol.  Cheruhim'^^^ 
a  Hebrew  word  iu  liiiirlish  lettews,  which  out 
truu^]a^ol^j  thus  conff  sscd  their  inability  to 
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truiiilate,  and  yet  the  importance  of  under- 
stAndiogr  wludi  maj  be  iafenred:  .Cpoid-  two 
fkcts— naniely,  that  the  word  ocours  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  nearly  la 
hoiidred  times,^  and  ^e  figure .  which  it  re^ 
presents  is  connected  with  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  the  Hebrew  religion. .  We  first 
fbAjd  ehjihibim  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Oar- 
d(|i^  of  Eden,. with  a  ^amin^.sword*  which 
tiitned  eyery  way  to  keep  i^e  .tiee  .of  life 
(Gen.  ili.  24).  Moses .  received  the  dif  ine 
doipmahd'to  majce  t^A  cherubim  of-oaBoiitg. 
woxic,  who  were  'to  watch  o^er  the  ark  of  the 
coy^nant  (Ezpd.,^zv.  18,  10).-..  It- here  de- 
serves' notice  that  cheriibiip  are  sppken.  of  as 
if.  Well  known,  no  dfes^cription  being  giv«a 
i£9  to  their  form  or  their  parts;  only  that 
they  should  be  of  beaten  gold,  and  be  placed 
at  Jthe  two  extremities  of  the  meroy-seat. 
In  giymg  directions  as  to.  their  position  re- 
Utive  tp  ea6h  other,  ihe  writer  ineidentally 
lets  us  .know  fliat  they  had  faces  and  wings  !• 
— :<  The  cherubim  shaU  streto))  faith  their 
wings  on  hi^h,  coveriag  the  mer^y^aeat  with 
tl|e|r  wings  'axitd  their  /acts  one  to  another  - 
S^~ sacred  was  this  symbol,  that  it.  was  *  be* . 
twee'li  thiB  two  cherubim '  (the  Shechiiiah) 
that  the  Ahuighqrp'omise^  toccHumune  with 
Moses, '  of  all  which  I  will  give  thee  in  com* 
mandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel' 
(tlxod.  XXV.  IQ,  $eq.),  Acoordingly«  !  Je- 
hovah of  hosts'  is  described  asjie  /which 
dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,'  or  more 
literally,  'who  inhabiteth  the  cherubim* 
(1  Sam.iv.  4.  2  Sam.  vL  2.  2  Kings  xix. 
15).  And  in  David's  song  of  vfctory 
(found  iin  ft  Sam.  xxiL  iT;  comp  Ps.'xviii. 
10),  Jehovah  is  set  forth  as  having  bowed 
tlie  heavens,  and  come'dc^wn  to  the  succour 
of  tliat  prince  ;^  when,  of  t}ie  former,  we 
read  —         ,.      ;  ^  - 

« He  rode  npon  a  ebemlMaid  did  lly ; 
And  he  was  seen  on  the  wlaga  of  the  wind.' 

Solomon,  when  he  built  his  temple,  within 
the  oracle  madd  iwb  ohefubim  of  olive-wood, 
each  ten  cubits  high  (at  least  ^leen  feet)  : 
each  wing  was.  ftve  cubits  broad.  He  over- 
laid the  cherubii^  with  gold ;  |md  he  carved 
all  the  walls  Of  the  house  with  carved  figures 
of  chen1bim•^  He  also  carved  on  the  leaves 
of  the  dqors -figures  of  ol^enibim  (I  Kings 
Ti.  23,  teiq.).  On  the  borders  of  his  molten 
sea  werf  cherubim,  as  Van  as  oxen  and 
lions  (1  Xing^  vii.  29^  86).  The  ark  of  the 
covenantj,  in  this  splendid  house  of- Jehovah, 
was  put  lundtr  the  wings  of  the  chenibim 
(viii.  6,  7).^  These  animals  are  found  in 
Ezekiefs vision:  -:^ Their i  looked,  and,  be- 
hold in  the  firmament  that  was  above  the 
head  of  the  cherubim,  there  appeared  oyei; 
them  as  it  were  a  sapphire-stone,  as  the  i^-. 
penance,  of  the  likeness  of  a  throne '  (x.  4  : 
see  ^e  connection,  s^  comp.  i.  5,  sc^.)/  "  In 
the  'game  prophet  fxxviii.  14),  Tyre,  wjbeiik 
in  'prosperity,  is  described  as  '  the  anointed 
rherubf/  but  haviu^f  proved  disob«»dieiit  — - 


*By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise,  they 
have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  thou  hast  sinned :  therefore  I  will  cast 
thee  as  profsne  out  of  the  mountain  of  Ood, 
and  I  will  destroy  thee,  O  covering  (out- 
spread) ehenib,  firom  the  midst  of  the  stones 
of  fire'  (xxviii*  U,  16  j  see  also  xlL  18, 
20,25). 

The  engraving  (from  Wilkinson)  repre- 
sents  a  sacred  boat  or  ark,  bearing  the  sacred 
beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  two 
figures  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Thniei, 
or  Truth.  The  outer  frgurfcs  represent 
the.  king,  the  fonner  under  the  shape  of  a 
sphinx.    :        •■'■  •      '■•   '•   • 


^■^ 


SAoaao  ARK  ovAaosp  ar  oHSnuatM. 

These  detilils  ehable  us  to  state  that  the 
cherubim  were  atfiniid  figures,  most  intimate- 
ly eontaeoted  with  Uie  Mosaic  religion,  well 
known  to  the  people  ot  Isra^,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  tlieir  nati<mal  history.  And  . 
unless  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  record 
of  the  cherubim  at  Eden  as  made  at  a  lato 
datt^  and  appealing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
nation,  wi^  a  'retrospective  reference  to 
the  period  of  the  fall,  we  are  idso  warranted 
in  dieolaring  that  oherubim  are  incorporated 
with  eariiest  historical  traditions  of  the  hu- 
man race.  CSertainly  our  fects  lead  to  an 
esfflier  period  than  the  exodus,  and  a  prior 
state  of  knowledge  and  art  But  we  find 
this  knowledge  and  this  art  in  Egypt ;  im- 
mediately on  their  departure  from  which, 
the  Israelites  are  found  so  fhmiliar  with 
cherubim,  that,  when  their  leader  determined 
to  employ  ihem  in  *  the  holiest  of  all/  ho 
had  only  to  command  cherubim  to  be  made, 
and  wse.  understood  f  restricting  his  ^pecitio 
directions  tn  the  material  of  vdiioh,  and  the 
mvmei*  in  which,  they  should  be  made,  to- 
gether with  their  relative  position.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  if  vre  enter  into  particulars, 
th^a  the  cherubim  had  hands,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  of  Eden,  which  seem  to  have  been 
double,  wielding^  one  sword,  and  possessing 
the  power  of  taming  in  eveiy  direction. 
This  tvofcdd  ehemb  may  ala(»  ha?;^  V)ft«t^ 
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bat  whether  ftUnding  on  feel  we  have 
no  meant  to  deteimiue.  Kyes,  however,  be 
■last  hare  had,  as  well  as  intelligence,  since 
his  daty  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward  OTer 
the  tree  of  life.  Other  cherubim  were  also 
winged,  and  had  faces.  They  in  some  way 
allbrded  a  resitlenee  for  JehoTahyWhothenee 
shone  forth  to  display  his  power,  and  ased 
a  cherab  as  a  yehicle  for  descending  to  earth, 
Withoat  proceeding  further,  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  cherubim  possessed  facul- 
ties loaud  only  separate  in  nature,  uniting 
the  attributes  of  human  beings  with  the  higher 
endowments  of  the  animal  world,  particidarly 
such  (wings)  as  might  fit  them  to  be  sym- 
bolical  of  the  protecting  goodness  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  readiucHS  with  which  he  hastens  to 
succour  those  he  loves.  Hence  the  anion 
of  incongruous  attributes  was  intended  to 
set  forth  the  greatness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  divine  goodness.  It  was  an 
effort  to  disclose  to  men's  eyes  the  watchful 
and  ever-present  care  of  Almighty  power  and 
love.  And  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
Tyre  is  spoken  of  as  an  *  anointed  cherub ' 
shows  that  much  tenderness  entered  into  the 
genera]  conception.  The  cherubim  were 
then  a  symbol  of  Almighty  Providenee,  espe- 
cially as  concerned  for  tlie  safety  of  Israel. 
So  long  as  Jehovah  inhabited  the  cherubim 
In  his  own  sanrUiary,  which  stood  in  their 
Munp,  or  was  placed  in  their  temple,  they 
felt  that  God  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  cherubim  were  in 
ffssence  a  union  of  the  attributes  of  several 
dissimilar  beings,  and  that  their  object  was 
to  betoken  the  divine  presence,  especially  in 
its  watchful  and  protecting  character.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  figures,  an  attempt 
to  aid  the  mind  of  a  people,  in  its  iuftwcy 
and  childhood,  to  form  some  idea  of  divine 
power  and  goodness.  The  attempt  is  made 
by  seusible  objects.  Such  only  were  likely  to 
make  themselves  apprehended  in  the  mind, 
and  felt  in  tlie  heart,  of  the  priutitive  races 
of  men.  Abstractions  would  have  found  no 
avenue  to  tlieir  breasts.  Objects  and  events 
only  ruuld  at  the  first  be  their  instructors. 
Religion  needed  ti>  be  made  palpable  and 
visible  ere  it  could  be  received  and  enter- 
tained. Men's  conception  required  to  be 
aided  by  sight,  sound,  and  touch.  Of  the 
suiubleness  of  the  precise  forms  which 
Moses  adopted  for  this  purpose,  he  was  him- 
self the  best  judge.  But  tlie  forms  actually 
taken  hwl  prescription  and  the  sanctity  of  age 
in  their  favour ;  carrying  with  them  some  of 
the  most  solemn,  as  well  as  most  ancient  nnd 
impressive,  associations  of  a  primeval  child- 
like religion.  Figures,  which  had  kept  guard 
over  paradise,  and  were  blended  with  tlie  ear- 
liest religious  emotions  of  the  world,  were  best 
suited  to  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  ark, 
the  token  of  the  then  new  covenant,  and  the 
/>aiJ«diiUD  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 


The  fignnt  wwa  also  Cynilltf  to  &t  Bhdf 
of  the  generation  of  InraeUtes  with  whom 
Moses  had  primarily  to  deal,  floeh  fignm 
as  we  have  above  ascertained  the  diembim 
to  be,  are  found  with  mora  or  leas  resem- 
blance throughout  the  aystem  of  Egyptian 
art  We  mi^^t  have  gone  Airther,  and  de- 
clared that  they  are  connected  with  the 
earliest  roanifestationa  of  religion  and  civili- 
sation. The  word  '  ehernb '  has  a  SUasrrit 
origin,  and,  referring  the  mind  badt  to  In- 
dia, is  found  here  in  the  Weat  also  in  onf 
word  grijim ;  havingfor  its  fundamental  mean- 
ing, the  idea  of  taking  hold  (gripe,  grip), 
and  so  of  goaiding  and  protecting.  Without 
probably  being  aware  of  the  intimate  genea- 
logical connection  there  ia  between  the  He- 
brew Ckenib  and  the  Greek  Ormpt  or  grifSn, 
Philo  compares  the  two  together,  and  takes 
into  the  same  category  the  Egyptian  sphinx, 
which  agrees  with  the  cherab  in  the  radical 
quality  of  being  a  onion  of  attribates  from 
different  animals.  This  union  had,  we  know, 
in  Egypt,  and  we  may  infer  that  tlie  aame 
waa  the  case  in  other  countries,  this  impor- 
tant aim  in  riew, — namely,  by  selecting 
and  grouping  together  those  qoalitiea  for 
which  eadi  being  was  most  dLrtingaished, 
to  present  a  fbller  and  more  impreaaive  idea 
of  divine  power  and  goodneaa  than  oonM 
otherwise  have  been  formed. 


isis  raoTKCTUio  aaa  aaomm  oaiais. 

Thus  the  cherubim  had  a  human  face,  and 
wings  of  a  bird;  the  second  for  fleetness, 
tlie  first  for  watching.  So  is  the  goddess 
Isis  represented  on  Egyptian  sculpmres 
The  cut  presente  her  as  covering  with  her 
wings  her  brother  Osiris. 

The  selection  of  animal  qnalities  fs  re- 
pv4!sentktions  of  divine  attributes,  hss  9  psin- 
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ftil  If  not  A  npulsiye  feeling  to  thoie  who 
tea  merely  the  oatward  fonn,  not  knowing 
or  forgetting  the  symbolised  meaning.  Hence 
is  it  that  Egyptian  antiquities  are  apt,  on 
first  aoqoaintanoe,  to  excite  a  strong  feeling 
of  the  indioroos.  8ach  was  the  case,  too,  of 
old.  The  following  are  words  translated  from 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Psdagog.  ill.  2): 
—  *  In  Egyptian  temples,  the  porticoes,  ves- 
tibnles,  and  groves,  are  constructed  with 
splendour ;  the  halls  are  adorned  with  nu- 
meroift  columns;  the  walls  are  perfectly 
splendid  with  rare  stones  and  brilliant  co- 
lours ;  the  sanctuary  shines  with  gold,  silyer, 
and  amber,  and  with  yarious  glittering  stones 
from  India  or  Ethiopia;  and  the  adytum 
(the  most  holy  part)  is  hung  with  curtains 
of  gold  tissue.  If  you  enter  the  circuit  of 
the  holy  place,  and  seek  the  sutue  of  the 
deity,  one  of  the  priests  steps  forward  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  object  of  his  worship, 
looking  upwards  with  a  grave  and  reverent 
face,  as  he  chants  the  P»an  hymn  in  his 
native  tongue.  But  no  sooner  does  he  draw 
aside  a  portion  of  the  veil  as  if  to  show  a 
god,  than  yon  find  ample  reason  for  smiling 
at  the  mysterious  deity.  For  the  god  you 
sought  is  not  there,  but  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile, 
or  a  native  serpent,  or  some  such  animal, 
which  is  more  suited  to  a  cave  than  a  tem- 
ple ;  and  you  behold  an  Egyptian  god  in  a 
beast  lying  before  you  on  a  purple  carpet' 
And  undoubtedly  great  was  the  degradation 
into  which  this  form  of  worship  sank  in 
Egypt,  when,  the  meaning  of  the  sign  being 
lost  from  popular  view,  the  nation  offered 
their  worship  to  the  symbolising  animal. 
The  danger,  however,  was  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  natural  figure  of  an  animal,  than  in  that 
which  was  artificially  formed  of  several  parts 
of  different  animals ;  since  the  very  incon- 
gruity of  these  parts,  and  the  consciousness 
that  no  such  being  existed  in  nature,  would 
carry  the  thought  to  the  typified  reality,  and 
the  divine  truUi. 

With  great  effect,  in  some  instances,  did 
these  heterogeneous  figures  shadow  jforth 
important  fMts,  as  in  the  cut,  chosen  because 


of  its  similitude  to  the  cherubim,  in  whicli 
winged  asps  (the  asp  was  a  type  of  royalty), 
bearing  the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  represent,  as  the  good  genu  of  the  two 
countries,  the  watchful  care  over  the  whole 
land,  constantly  exerted  by  the  two  monarchs. 


The  question  as  to  the  Mosaic  origiu  of 
the  cherubim  has  been  debated  as  much  as 
every  other  thing  connected  with  them. 
Spencer,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  Hebrew 
Ritual  (ii.  A.  8),  asserts  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  The  opinion 
that  they  were  copied  from  Egypt  has  been 
very  generally  entertained.  And  while  suf- 
ficient core  was  taken  to  guard  these  visible 
objects  against  idolatrous  abuse,  we  can  un- 
derstand that  there  was  a  propriety,  on  the 
port  of  Moses,  in  turning  them  to  account 
for  his  own  good  purposes.  These  forms  the 
Israelites  hod  in  Egypt  seen  in  the  closest 
alliance  with  its  most  sacred  religious  ideas. 
Now  they  were  to  see  them  associated  with 
their  own.  Thus  the  images  which  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  been  emblems  of  their  tyrant's 
greatness  and  power,  were  made  to  serve  the 
benign  purposes  of  Jehovah  in  the  services 
rendered  by  his  ransomed  children.  The 
oppressor's  insignia  became  the  consecrated 
banner  of  his  fogptive  slaves.  Even  the 
gods  of  Egypt  transferred  their  allegionca 
Types  which  had  betokened  Pharoah's  ma- 
jesty, now  more  fitly  symbolised  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Him  whose  watchful  eye  was  ever 
on  his  chosen  people. 

We  do  not,  however,  limit  die  imitation 
to  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  The  phoenix,  which 
takes  its  place  among  the  oldest  and  most 
sacred  emblems,  was  found  in  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  as  may  appear  from  these  en 
gravings. 


*■»  paocxix. 


TRX    PKCEJCIX. 
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The  legend  counecteil  wicb  tlie  symbol  is 
Irtld  by  Ilero<lotii8y  in  bis  occotint  of  EfO'P^ 
(il.  7;)),  to  the  efiect  that  'it  wns  a  bird 
whicb  visited  Ki^ypt  once  in  even*  tive  bun- 
(bred  years,  on  the  deaib  of  liis  father,  whoso 
body  be  bore  from  Arabia  thither  Co  tlie 
temple  of  the  bim.  This  story  |;rew  until 
it  rumc  to  the  8tatemi-nt  that  the  binl  ever 
sprang  to  life  fruni  his  own  ashea.  Clear, 
however,  i:*  it,  that  the  phoBnix  was  an  em- 
blem of  life,  —  an  effort  to  represent  the 
constant  and  ceasek's^  Rucces^iun  of  exist- 
ence, and  thence  to  fore^haflow  the  hope 
(fur  which  pnrjio^o  it  wa^«  used  in  tlic Chris- 
tiuu  chuh'h  at  a  very  early  day)  of  a  future 
and  i.ndlcss  bcin^.  AccDrdiuf;  to  the  Greek 
translator  of  Jub  in  the  Scptiiagini,  the 
phwuix  is  mentioned  in  that  buok  (xxix. 
18):- 

*  Thon  I  nid,  I  Kbull  die  in  my  nost, 
And  I  bhall  inultli>Iy  Jaya  as  santl ; ' 

where  the  wurd  IrouHlated  'sand'  isremlered 
phwmx.  This  traui»latii»n  agrees  with  iha 
image  ('  ne^t')  of  Uie  [mssage  which  *  humr 
destroys.  It  alMi  agrees  with  tlic  subj;:ct 
spoken  of,  — namely,  life.  It,  moreover,  finds 
snpport  in  Jewis^h  authority.  The  origin  of 
the  word,  wliich  lias  been  much  debated, 
may  also  probably  Im*  found  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  Phaniciat  in  which  it  is  not 
impossible  that  tlie  symbol  tirst  Uiok  its 
rise.  And  it,  with  Bab/(*  Symbolik/  i.  341 ), 
we  regard  the  cherubim  planted  at  tlie  gat« 
of  Eden  as  figured  emblems  of  life,  whose 
tree  they  were  set  to  guard,  we  may  lind  iu 
the  phceuix  a  version  of  perhaps  the  looi^t 
ancient,  and  by  no  means  the  least  expres- 
sive, symbol  in  the  world.  Without,  how- 
ever,  going  tlie  length  of  asserting  tliat  tlie 
heathen  mythologies  were  perverted  copies 
and  degenerate  transmissions  of  divine  Bib- 
lical truths  (a  view  which  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  supported  by  Kolid  historical 
e\idencc),  we  may,  nevertbelesit,  iutininte  it 
as  pn>bable,  thtit  much  of  what  we  IJnd  in 
Kg}pt  regarding  Ute  forms  of  tlic  Hebrew 
cherubim  haii  an  origin  common  with  that 
of  similar  oriental  reprt^sentations. 

The  essential  quality  in  the  cherubim,  so 
far  as  form  is  cimccmed,  is  their  consisting 
of  parts  of  different  beings.  Now  symboli- 
cal compositions  of  tliis  kiudoxi^lcd  through  • 
out  the  Kast,  to  say  nothing  of  West*  rii 
imitations.  In  great  abundance  %vprc  ihey 
found  among  tlie  Babylonians,  wlio  uppjitd 
them  (as  did  the  HebrcWh)  in  adorning  tlic 
sacred  curtains  employed  hi  their  temples,  of 
which  practice  no  trace  Is  found  iu  Egypt 
(•  Miinter,  Religion  der  Babylonier').  The 
niins  of  Persei>olis  show  that  tlie  Persians 
had  complex  figtiros  of  the  same  kin«l.  The 
planet-divinities  of  the  Chaldieaiis  were 
similar  in  form.  The  Chinese  mythology 
and  the  Phoenician  offer  examples.  Among 
the  Arabians  they  are  fonnd.  Nor  wi.re  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  ignorant  '*(  them.     (Mi 


the  whole,  iherefufe,  we  seem  Justified  in 
declaring,  that,  if  Bf  oeta  took  the  idea  of  bis 
cherubim  from  Egypt,  he  did  nothing  mort 
than  copy  that  which  was  a  muveraaOy  n^' 
eoguiscd  symbol  of  divine  Providence;  wliilt 
it  may  with  some  feaaihility  be  alleged,  that 
die  Hebrews  were  not  nnacqaainted  withllie 
emblem  before  they  fell  Into  Egyptian  bon- 
dage,  but  had  derived  it  from  ifaeir  immedi< 
ate  progenitors,  the  patriardial  tirea  of  the 
human  race.  If  tlie  last- view  ahoold  be 
acct>nuted  correot,  then  Moaet  waa  a  restorer, 
and  not  a  copyist,  pnrifying  and  xeforming 
a  mode  of  instruction  which  had  been  coeval 
with  the  earliebt  generations  of  men. 

CJiEiSNUT-TKEE  is  tlie  rendering,  in 
Gen.  XXX.  i')7.  Esek.  xxxi.  8,  of  a  wonl  which 
probably  denotes  the  oriental  plane-tree,  oue 
of  the  noblest  of  its  S]>ecies.  Thongli  not 
common,  it  is  found  in  Syria,  anil  affords  a 
most  pleasing  aheltcr  to  the  traveller. 


PLAKE-TBEB 

Urquhart  (•  Spkit  of  the  East,'  i.  118)  thns 
speuks  of  it:  —  *Tlie  platanus,  the  chenar 
of  the  Persian  poets,  is  a  tree  so  elegant  in 
its  form,  so  docile  in  its  growth,  that  it  gives 
bcuniy  to  all  that  6urn)unds  it:  sliootingiip 
like  tiie  poplar,  when  conliued ;  spreading, 
when  at  liberty,  like  the  oak ;  and  drooping 
like  the  weeping-willow  over  streams;  it 
adapts  itself  to  every  portion  of  soil,  and 
Hssiitiilntps  itself  to  every  portion  of  land* 
scape.  The  foliage,  by  the  broadness  o£  its 
leaves,  and  their  springing  at  the  extremity 
of  [lie  branches,  is  bold  and  massive,  with- 
out l>eing  dense  or  heavy.  Vast  and  siry 
vaults  ore  formed  within,  excluding  tlie 
strong  light  and  tlie  sun's  rsys;  and  through 
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I  terduit  doiDM,^  |h«^roaii(1,  long,  naked:  t 
boughs,  of  a  light-green  hue  and  TeWety 
texture,  meander  like  euorinuus  snakes.' 

CHILDREN  (T.).  — It  is  otie  of  tlxe 
gtMCeiit  merits  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  tliat 
it  makes  God  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end 
of  an  things.  This  is  correct  theology.  This 
is  the  highest  philosophical  truth.  This  ia 
the  sole  exhibition  of  religion  which  specu- 
lation can  acquiesce  in,  or  the  heart  of  man 
approve.  Aiid  iu  this,  the  leading  feature 
of  Mbsaisni,  does  that  system  proye  itself  to 
be  a  suitable  schoolmaster  to  bring  men. 
to  Christ  (Gal.  !U.  24),  and  to  aid  forward' 
the  great  cousummatiou  of  the  divine  plans,' 
when,  throngh  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  God 
6liall  be  all  in  all,  and  the  universe  be  filled 
with  holiness  and  bliss. 

If  tlie  origin  and  end  of  all  things  are 
thus  beheld  in  God,  emphatically  are  chil- 
dren reprfscntcd  as  the  workmaAs^iip  and. 
immediute  gift  of  his  power  and  love:  — 
*  Lo,  children,  an  heritage  of  Jehovah ;  the 
fruit  of  tlie  womb,  his  reward'  (Ps.  cxzviL  3). 
This  representation  of  the  divine  origin  of 
chihlreu  is  the  more  important,  because 
parents  are  too  apt  to  regard  and  treat  their 
offspring  in  an  especial  sense  as  their  own ; 
an  irreligious  error  which  leads  in  some 
ctises  to  a  low  estimate  of  a  child's  moral 
worth,  and  a  parent's  responsibility ;  and,  in 
others,  to  an  undue  ascendency  of  the  human 
will,  which  tends  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bind 
man  to  God,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
a  father  or  mother  act  capriciously  and 
harshly,  if  not  with  positive  neglect  and  in- 
justice, towards  the  young.  Religion  affords 
tlie  proper  altitude  firom  which  to.  take  a 
c<  iinprehensiTO  and  just  view  of  domestie 
obligations;  and  the  parent's  mind  that  is 
i}i>t  enlightened,  softened,  and  enriched  by 
loving  obedience  towards  Go<l,  ia  little  fitted 
U)  stand  in  the  stead  of  God  towards  the 
child. 

From  regardmg  children  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  from  viewmg  them  tlirough  the 
bright  but  simple  eolourings  of  early  ages 
and  unsophisticated  manners,  flowed  the 
ideas  entertained  on  die  subject  by  the  Bib- 
liral  writers.  Uence,  to  bear  children  was 
accounted  an  honour;  religion  conspiring 
with  natural  feeling  and  natural  reason,  to 
show,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Creator  was  no.  less  seemly  in  the 
si(;ht  of  man,  than  pleasing  before  God 
(Gen.  xxiv.  00.  Ps.  cxiii.  0;  cxxviii.  3, 6). 
Accordingly,  nnfmitfiilness  was  considered 
a  proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  a  re- 
proach (1  Sam.  i.  G.  Gen.  xvL  2;  xxx.  1, 
23.  Luke  i.  2.^).  Hence,  in  ancient  tunes, 
generally,  even  legal  privileges  were  confer- 
red on  diose  who  had  several  children,  since 
they  were  held  to  have  rendered  t}ie  stotegood 
service.  Generally  in  the  Eosl^  children  were 
deemed  a  treasure :  hence,  Haman,  when  he. 
boasted  of  die  ^ory  of  his  riches,  did  not 


omit  the  mnltituds  of  his  children  (Esth. 
V.  11) ;  and  a  great  number  of  descendanis, 
especially  of  moles,  was -esteemed  a  tokei) 
of  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  espeeially  as 
securing  the  transmission  of  i^e  family  pro- 
perty and  name  (Ps.  cxxviii.  8,  0.  Eorles 
vL  3).  The  loss  of  children,  in  consequence 
was  tlie  sorest  of  calamities  (Isa.  zivii.  9; 
zUx.  21).  Children,  being  brought  into  the 
world  with  the  aid  -of  mldwives  (Gen.  xxxviih 
28.  £xod.  i.  15),  who  sometimes,  in  these 
early  ages,  were  not  needed  (Exod.  i.'X9),  were, 
among  the  Hebrews,  washed  in  water,  nibbed 
with  salt,  and  ^waddled  (£zek.  zvi.  4.  Job 
uxviii.  9) ;  after  eight  days  they  underwent 
olisumoision  (Luke  ii.  21),  And  were  fhr- 
nished  with  a  name,  which,  in  tlie  earlier  pe-. 
riodsjhacl  reference  to  some  event  connected, 
with  the  birtli  (Gen.  xxv.  2d).  They  were 
suckled  by  their  own  motlier  (I  Sam.  i.  23. 
1  Kings  iii.  21).  In  royal  fiunilies  (2  Sam. 
iv.  4.  2  Kings  xL  2),  and  when  the  mother 
was  dead  or  unable,  the  office. was  discharged 
by  nurses,  who  were  hekl  in  high  esteem  by 
tlieir  nurslings  when  grown  up  (Gen.  xxiv. 
59;  XXXV.  8).  On  occasion  of  weaning  a 
child  (Gen.  xxL  8),  which  sometimes  took 
place  as  late  as  three,  though  the  Rabbins 
fix  two,  years  after  tl^e  birth,  there  was  made 
an  offering  (1  Sam.  i.  24),  with  which  a  joy-, 
ous  feast  was  connected  (25;  Gen.  xxi.  H), 
During  the  early  period  of  their  lives,  both 
boys  and  gurls  received  education  from  their 
mother,  in  the  harem  or  women's  aparuneut 
(Prov.  xxxi.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  5).  When  the 
males  were  grown  up,  they  were,  in  wealthy 
houses,  consigned  to  the  care  of  tutors 
(2  Kings  X.  1,  5.  1  Chron.  xxvu.  22).  The 
chief  subject  of  instruction  was  doubtless 
the  law ;  but  we  possess  few  particulars  re- 
specting Hebrew  education.  Josephns  has 
an  important  passage  bearing  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, which  runs  as  follows  (*  Against  Apion,' 
ii.  17.  IB) :  — '  There  are  two  ways  of  com- 
ing at  any  sort  of  learning,  ami  a  moral 
conduct  of  life :  the  one  is  by  instruction  in 
words ;  the  other,  by  practical  exercises.  Now 
other  lawgivers  have  separated  these  two 
ways  in  their  opinions,  and,  choosing  one  of 
those  ways  of  instruction,  or  that  which  best 
pleased  every  one  of  them,  neglected  tlie 
other.  Thus  did  the  Lscedemonians  and 
the  Cretans  teach  by  practical  exercises,  but 
not  by  words;  while  the  Athenians,  and 
almost  all  the  other  Grecians,  made  laws 
about  what  was  to  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
but  had  no  regard  to  the  exercising  tliem 
thereto  in  practice.  But  for  our  legis- 
lator, he  very  carefully  joined  these  two 
methods  of  instruction  together;  for  he 
neither  left  these  praou'cid  exercises  to  go 
on  without  verbal  instruction,  nrr  did  he 
I>ermit  the  hearing  of  tlie  law  to  proceed  with- 
out the  exercises  for  practice ;  but,  beginning 
immediately  from  the  earliest  infancy,  and 
the  si^pointment  of  every  one's  diet,  he  left 
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BoUiiog  of  the  wtrj  nntllMt  oonteqnenee  to 
bo  done  at  the  pleatore  end  diiposml  of  the 
person  hhnself.  Acooidu]gly,hemsde  afixed 
Uw  as  to  what  sorts  of  food  thej  should  ab- 
stain from,  and  what  sorts  they  should  make 
use  of,  as  also  what  communion  they  should 
have  with  others ;  what  great  diligence  they 
shonld  use  in  their  occupations,  and  what 
times  of  rest  should  be  interposed ;  that,  by 
liying  under  that  law,  as  under  a  father  and 
a  master,  we  might  be  guilty  of  no  sin,  nei- 
ther Toluntary,  nor  out  of  ignorance ;  for  he 
did  not  suffer  the  sin  of  ignorance  to  go  on 
without  punishment,  but  demonstrated  the 
law  to  be  the  best,  and  the  most  necessary 
instruction  of  all  others,  permitting  the  peo- 
ple to  leave  off  their  other  employments,  and 
to  assemble  together  for  hearing  of  the  law.* 
The  father  of  the  family  was  its  chief  in- 
•tn}ctor,  the  rather  because  instruction  lay 
as  much  in  action  as  in  word ;  in  both  of 
which,  each  successiTS  master  of  a  fsmily  re- 
eeived  instruction  from  his  own  father  (Deut 
It.  10.  Prov.  i.  8;  iT.  4).  Yet,  in  the  age 
of  die  Saviour,  there  were  schools,  at  least 
for  young  men  of  emiueut  families  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  zv.  10.  0),  which  were  distinct  from 
the  acailemies  of  the  Rabbins  and  lawyers 
(zvii.  6.  2.  Acts  zxiL  3).  In  the  Mishna, 
treatise  *  Sabath'  (3),  mention  is  made  of  a 
teacher,  whose  business  it  obviously  was  to 
superintend  the  elementary  instruction  of 
children,  and  mention  is  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  practice  was  com- 
mon. Maidens  lived  with  their  mothers  in 
a  very  retired  manner,  until  they  were  mar- 
ried (2  Mace.  iii.  19). 

The  respect  shown  to  tlie  aged  by  the 
young  was  very  great,  as  was  the  power  of 
parents  over  their  children,  which,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  their  lives;  and  though 
there  are  no  express  laws  against  its  abuse, 
yet  any  excess  in  its  exercise  was  regarded 
with  the  most  unqualified  aversion.  Indeed, 
Moses  appears,  and  with  wisdom,  to  have 
trusted  parental  discipline  to  the  regulation 
of  parental  judgment  and  affection.  Civil 
rulers,  however,  might,  as  they  too  frequently 
nave  done,  involve  children  in  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  parents.  Moses,  therefore, 
expressly  declared  —  'The  father  sliall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neitlier  shall 
the  diildren  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers : 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own 
sin '  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  0). 
A  custom,  unsanctioned  by  any  law  (for 
Lev.  XXV.  30  is  not  in  point),  came  into 
existence  in  later  and  corrupt  periods,  which 
gave  the  creditor  power  to  take  as  bondmen 
Uie  sons  of  his  insolvent  debtor  (2  Kingq 
iv.  1.   Isa.  L  1.  Neh.  v.  5.    Matt,  xviii.  2&). 

But  with  that  inferior  estimation  of  the 
female  sex,  which  is  an  oriental  falsity,  and 
above  which  Moses  could  not  wholly  raise 
himself,  it  was  permitted  for  daughters  to  be 
#o]d  as  maid- servants,  who  became  concu- 


bines either  to  the  pnrehater  or  his  aoiw  ia 
the  latter  ease,  the  maiden  was  to  be  'xtn^ 
as  a  daughter;  and  if  the  master  fafled  lo 
accord  tohis  puehased  wife  in  flill, her  iiood, 
her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage,  then 
she  was  *to  go  out  five  without  money' 
(Exod.  xxL  7—11). 

The  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  code 
in  regard  to  children  it  mild,  considerate, 
and  wise,  bearing  a  comparison  very  iavoor 
able  for  itself  with  the  laws  and  naages  of 
other  ancient  nations ;  nor  can  its  excellence 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Hebrews  stood  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, nor  on  any  thing  which  ezdudes  the 
special  aid  of  the  great  Sonree  of  light  and 
goodness. 

The  tone  which  prevsfls  in  the  Biblical 
writings  respecting  the  happiness  of  having 
a  numerous  fsmily,  has  for  its  sopport  and 
Justification  essential  and  ineradicable  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  A  numerous  is 
very  flrequently  a  hi^ipy  family.  A  single 
is  generally  a  selfish  child.  The  discipline 
of  home  is  best  ewdncted  on  a  somewhSL 
Isrge  scale ;  and  if  much  striving  and  much 
self-denial  are  necessary  on  the  part,  espe- 
cially of  the  parents,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward'  in  the 
f^sh  and  perennial  fountain  of  love  which 
every  successive  child  calls  up  in  the 
heart,  and  in  the  habits  of  self-command, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  which  the  sup- 
ply of  fkmily  wants  can  scarcely  fail  to 
occasion.  A  most  unhappy  sute  of  society 
must  that  be,  which  makes  a  parent's  strength 
unequal  to  his  day,  and  converts  into  a  crush- 
ing burden  what  Ood  intended  to  be  the 
solace  of  life  and  the  reward  of  virtue. 

In  the  Bible,  however,  we  find  a  state  of 
society  different  from  our  own,  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  popula- 
tion in  Palestine  must,  indeed,  especially  at 
certain  eras,  have  been  very  abundant.  Bot 
the  land  was  productive.  It  was  fully  and 
well  cultivated.  Its  riches  were  divided 
with  some  regard  to  equality.  And  thougli 
the  imposts  for  the  service  of  religion  were 
large,  yet  civil  taxation  was  light,  and  did 
not  clog  the  wheels  of  production ;  while  a 
variety  of  laws  and  regulations  showed  espe- 
cial favour  to  the  poor.  Then,  less  food,  and 
food  of  a  lighter  and  less  expensive  kind, 
was  necessary.  The  same  was  true  of  cloth- 
ing. Nor  were  the  spontaneous  friiiu  of  the 
earth  inconsiderable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  bringing-up  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring was  far  less  burdensome  than  it  is 
with  us.  We  may  find  in  Egypt  an  exempli- 
fication of  these  remarks,  where,  as  in  Pales- 
tine, the  mode  of  life  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  simple,  inartificial,  free 
from  the  lust  of  gain,  and  less  agitated  by 
the  desire  to  rise  to  social  distinction. 

The  dresses  of  children  of  the  lower  classes 
in  that  country  were  very  simple,  and  the 
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•xpcnsei  ineiirred  in  feeding  and  dotfaing 
the  young  amounted  to  a  trifle.  'They 
ieed  them,'  says  Diodoras,  *  Tery  lightly,  and 
at  incredibly  small  eost ;  giving  them  a  little 
meal  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  the 
pitli  of  the  papyms,  baked  under  the  ashes, 
with  the  roots  and  stalks  of  some  marsh- 
weeds,  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted ;  and 
since  most  of  them  are  brought  up,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  with- 
out shoes,  and,  indeed,  without  any  other 
clothing,  Uie  whole  expense  does  not  exceed 
twenty  draehnus  (about  thirteen  shillings) 
each ;  and  this  firugality  is  the  true  reason 
of  the  populousness  of  Egypt.' 

The  children  of  the  hi^er  orders  were 
often  dressed  like  grown  persons,  with  a 
loose  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  san- 
dals. Infants  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
swaddled,  as  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans.  When  too  young  to  walk,  if  taken 
out  by  a  mother  or  nurse,  they  were  carried  in 
a  shawl  suspended  at  her  back  or  before  her ; 
a  custom  still  retained  by  the  women  of  the 
Ifoghrebbin  Arabs;  and  in  Ethiopia,  they 
were  eafiied  in  baskets  supported  at  the 
mother's  back  by  a  band  passing  oTer  her 
forehead. 

CHIOS,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  or 
Arehipelago,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Samos  and  Lesbos,  now  termed  Scio, 
and  by  the  Turks,  Saki.  It  is  hilly,  but  Tery 
fruitful,  producing  wine  and  gum  mastic. 
It  is  also  famous  for  its  marble.  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name;  one  of  the  scTen 
which  claimed  to  hsTe  been  the  birth-plaee 
of  Homer.  These  were  Smyrna,  Bhodes, 
Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens. 
Some  make  nine  competiton :  thus  Bulwer 
quotes  — 

*Nfaie  dtles  dafan  bim  dead, 
Throngb  which  the  Itrlng  Homer  begged  bis  bread.' 

Pindar  derires  the  Homerida  from  Scios ; 
and  its  inhabitants  still  show,  not  far  from 
tlie  sea,  Homer's  school,  a  rock  that  has 
on  its  summit  a  circular  beuch,  with  a  qua* 
drangular  stone  in  the  middle,  which  bean 
on  either  side  the  almost  effaced  image  of 
a  sphinx.  Among  the  celebrated  men  of 
Chios  are  Ion,  the  tragic  poet;  Theopompos, 
the  historian ;  Theocritos,  the  sophist;  and 
possibly  Homer  (Acts  xx.  15). 

CHITTIM  (H.),  a  western  eoast  or  island, 
which  some  have  identified  with  Greece, 
othera  with  Italy,  and  the  greater  number 
with  Cyprus.  In  the  table  of  nations  (Gen. 
X.  4.  1  Chron.  i.  7),  Kittim  is  mentioned 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  in  which  word 
the  more  modem  Ionia  is  found,  and  is 
associated  with  other  western  names,  such 
as  Tarahish  and  Dodanim.  Numb.  xxiT. 
24  presents  these  words :  — '  Ships  from  the 
eoast  of  Chittim  shall  afflict  Asshur.'  Isaiah 
(xxiii.  1)  connects  Chittim  with  Tarshish 
(the  south-western  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean).    In   the   twelfth  Terse,  he  uses 


of  Tyre  words  which  agree  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  Chittim's  being  Cyprus:  —  *  Daugh- 
ter of  Zidon,  arise,  pass  OTcr  to  Chittim.' 
In  Jer.  ii.  10  are  these  words,  addressed  to 
Israel,  —  *  Pass  OTcr  (to)  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim, and  see ; '  whence  we  might  infer  that 
Chittim  was  an  island  lying  not  far  from  the 
seaboard  of  Palesdne.  Ezekiel  says  that  Tyre 
obtained  articles  of  iTory  from  the  isles  of 
Chittim  (xxTii.  6),  which  also  accords  with 
the  idea  of  Chittim's  being  Cyprus.  In 
Dan.  xi.  80,  it  is  said,  —  *  The  ships  of  Chit- 
tim shall  come  against  him.'  Whom  ?  Pro- 
bably Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria,  who 
had  seized  on  Egypt,  and  against  whom 
Popilius  Laenas,  with  forty  Macedonian 
ships,  conquered  at  the  isle  of  Delos,  made 
an  expedition.  Hence  some  hsTe  been  led 
to  identify  Chittim  with  Macedonia.  But 
the  dau  are  Tery  uncertain.  We  might  as 
well  conclude  for  Italy.  In  the  Maccabees 
(i.  ]  ),  Alexander  the  Macedonian  is  expressly 
said  to  haTe  come  *  out  of  the  land  of  Chet- 
tim ; '  and  in  Till.  5,  Perseus  is  denominated 
*  king  of  the  Citims.'  These  passages  would 
seem  to  refer  Chittim  to  the  seacoast  of 
Macedon  or  Greece.  Josephus  ( Anti).  i  6. 1 ), 
howcTer,  makes  Chittim  the  same  as  Cyprus : 
*Cethimas  possessed  the  island  Cethima: 
it  is  now  called  Cyprus ;  and  from  that  it 
is  that  all  islands,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  seaooast,  are  named  CeUiim  by  the  He- 
brews ;  and  one  city  there  is  in  Cyprus,  that 
has  been  able  to  preserre  its  denomination : 
it  is  called  Citius  by  those  who  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  and  has  not,  by  the  use 
of  diat  dialect,  escaped  the  use  of  Cethim.' 
This  passage  contains  what  we  are  disposed 
to  think  the  true  explanation,  and  what  will 
equally  agree  with  the  intimations  in  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  point;  —  namely, 
that  Uie  name  Chittim,  properly  denoting 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  extended  by  the 
Hebrews,  who  had  no  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  western  world,  to  the  islands  and 
seacoast  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  word  Chittim  came  to  be 
with  them  the  representatiTC  of  a  wide  inde- 
finite western  country  lying  on  the  sea.  In 
a  not  dissimilar  manner,  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo  conceiTC  of  Hamburg  as  a  great 
and  powerful  European  land,  in  which  lie, 
among  othars,  the  cities  Saxony,  Prussia, 
&c.  whose  iuhabitants  speak  the  Hamburg 
tougne 

Cyprus  was  also  denominated  Gopher, 
firom  abounding  in  cypress-trees.  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  periods  when 
the  one  denomination  or  die  other  preTailed 
Probably  Chittim  was  the  older  name.  Ci 
tium  was  one  of  the  towns  of  Cypress,  aPhce- 
nician  colony.  ,  In  this  word  we  may  have 
the  remnant  of  the  general  name  Chittim, 
originally  denoting  the  whole  island,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  came  to  be  designated  Go 
phcr  or  Cyprus. 
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CHIUN  (A.),  a  word  wliicli  appears  to' 
desigtiute  the  god  Saturn.  It  occurti  in 
Amoa  V.  tiO,  —  *  Ye  haTC  borne  the  tani  of 
jour  kiug^  anil  Chiun,  Tonr  image,  Uie  star 
of  ymir  god  wliicli  ye  made  to  yourdelves/ 
Hitzig  considers  Cbiun  aa  not  a  proper  name, 
but  an  appellative,  translating  the  word  *  car- 
riage,' •  the  carriage  of  your  images.'  But 
till*  Septuagint  regarded  it  as  a  proper  name, 
rendering  it  by  Rcmplian  (see  Actd  vii.  43, 
a  passage  wliifh  shows  that  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  was  in  common  use  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles),  which  is  said  to  be 
the  Egyptian  name  of  Saturn.  Chiun  is  the 
Hebn;w  form  of  the  Arabic  orrer>iun  Kaiian^ 
denoting  tlie  planet  Katiiru,  which  the  an- 
cient Arabians  worshipped  as  an  evil  divinity; 
a  rchV  of  which  worship  still  remains  in  our 
Saturdny,  tliat  is,  Satiini's  day. 

Tiie  i»niphpt.  iu  the  pnssnge,  charges  on 
the  people  of  Israel  the  idolutrous  worship 
of  tlie  stars,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
baism,  was  spread  so  widely  in  the  open 
plains  of  Mcsupntamia,  where  the  planets 
are  of  a  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  which 
we,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  can  form  no 
eouccption.  The  image  of  Saturn  or  Chiun 
was  borne  in  a  t«*nt  or  carriage  (see  cut, 
p.  O'*^ ),  having  for  its  emblem  a  star.  Such  a 
portable  temjilc  or  sanctuary  was  convenient 
for  a  iiomud  people,  and  was  carried  into 
battle  as  a  means  of  protection  and  encour- 
agement. Similar  was  the  Carrorio,  of  which 
Sismondi  speaks  (' Ital.  Repub.*  V!'^),  as  a 
heavy  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  with 
flags  and  annoriiU  bearings  of  the  city, 
aniund  which  the  Italian  militia  fought  on 
foot :  —  'A  high  i)o!n  nise  in  the  middle  of 
this  car,  bonriiig  the  colours  and  a  Christ, 
which  seemed  to  bless  the  army  with  both 
arms  extended.  A  priest  said  daily  mass  at 
an  altar  jilaced  in  the  front  of  the  car.  Tiia 
trumpeters  of  the  community,  ficntcd  on  the 
back  part,  sounded  the  charge  and  the  re- 
treat. It  wns  Ilerihert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
contemporary  of  Conrail  tlie  Salic,  who  in- 
vented this  car  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of 
alliance,  and  caused  it  to  be  adopted  at 
Milan.  All  llie  free  cities  of  Italy  followed 
the  example  :  this  sacred  car,  intrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  militia,  gave  them  weight 
and  coulidencn.' 

CIIOLLU  (G.  6/7^),  anger  which  was  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  rising  of  the  bile. 
Thus  Spencer  — 

•  Trumlillnsr  through  hasty  rage,  when  choUr  in  lilm 
swell'd.' 

The  original  of  which  *  cholcr '  is  a  transla- 
tion, in  Dan.  viii.  7  ;  xi.  11,  properly  signi- 
fies hitlerne^Sy  an<l  is  so  rendered  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  17. 

ClIOHAZIN  (H.).  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bethsaida,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  two 
Roman  miles  H-om  Capernaum,  on  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  f.ake  of  Galilee,  and  pro. 
btbif  in   tli»  plain   of  Oenesareth :  comp. 


Matt.  ziv.  34.  Mark  vi.  40,  03 ;  and  Jolm 
▼i.  17, 21.  In  this  v^cinitjour  Saviour  spent 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  deTOtefl  io'  h^s 
public  ministry,  ))ut  without  correspopdiiig 
success.  Hence  tlie  strain  of  condemnatoij 
pity  whidi  he  pours  fortli  on  Chorazin,  Ca- 
pernaum, and  Bethatida  (Matt.  xi.  21.  Liike 
X.  13). 

CHRIST  (O.  anointed),  the  Greek  e<|uiva- 
lent  for  Messiah.    See  Jesus  Chbist. 

CHRISTIAN, —  a  name  derived  from 
ChristuH,  Christ,  now  universally  applied  to 
the  followers  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xi.  26),  we  find  an  intinialiou 
thrown  incidentally  into  the  narrative,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  disciples  were  called 
*  Christians'  first  hi  Antioch.  The  state- 
ment has  several  implications:  —  I.  The 
name  which  ChrisUans  gave  then^selves,  and 
by  which  they  were  known  in  the  oliurch, 
was  *  disciples.'  II.  The  record  here  fouud 
was  made  after  the  name  'Christian*  had 
obtained  some  prevalence.  III.  It  seems  to 
have  been  given  in  conseqiiezice  of  the  teach- 
ings, if  not  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  yet  <^  the 
instructors  of  the  church  generally,  aniri^  in 
Cfmseqneuee,  is  a  testimony  a:>  to  wli.it  con- 
stituted the  substance  of  that  teaching  — 
namely,  tliat  Jeshs  was  the  Christ  IV.  As 
it  was  in  Antiocb  —  the  head-quarters  of 
Christianity  to  the  Heathen —  tliat  the  name 
was  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  Messiahsliip  of 
Jesus  was  urged  on  the  Gentiles  aa  weU  as 
on  the  Jews.  The  customary  appellations, 
besides  *  disciples,'  were  *  believers,*  •  bretli- 
ren,*  *  saints,'  all  which  najues  indicate  t]ie 
character  of  the  new  religiou,  and  the  obti- 
gations  and  privileges  of  its  adherents. 
With  especial  propriety  might  they.be  teimed 
Christians;  for  tlius  were  they  designated, 
not  as  the  followers  of  a  fellow-man,  but  as 
the  witnesses  of  a  great  truth  ; .  so  that  nei* 
ther  the  name  of  Jesuites  (froin  Jesiia),  nor 
Nazarcnes  (from  Nazareth), could  so  suitably 
have  designated  those  who,  iu  taking  on 
them  the  profession  of  Christianity,  declared 
by  tlie  act  that  God  had  visited  bis  cliildren, 
and  sent  them  light,  redemption,  ahdi  safety. 
The  name  Christian,  however,  did  not  arise 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  as  appears  from 
the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  from  the  exclusive  prevalence 
in  the  Christian  community  of  other  appella* 
tions.  Nor  did  it  come  from  tlie  Jews,  who 
would  by  no  means  give  so  holy  a  name  as 
one  derived  imnirdiately  from  Christ  (Mes- 
siah) to  the  hated  sect  of  Naxarenes,  cspe 
cittlly  since,  by  so  doing,  they  might  appear 
to  concede  the  great  question  of  Uie  day,  — 
namelv,  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
expected  Messiah.  We  must,  accordingly, 
look  to  paganism  for  the  origin  of  tlie  name, 
and  its  Iloman  form  suggests  tliat  it  origi- 
nutA'iI  with  the  Romans  who  dwelt  at  Antioch. 
The  magistrates  of  that  city  would  consider  it 
tlifir  duty  to  keep  an  eye  ou  the  new,. risings 
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^  irpoblfsome  sect.  Henoe  tko  neeeteili 
fkf  4  Btni^  by  whiel)  it  might  b«  spokeo  of. 
Its  «dTocat99  were  always  discoorsing  of 
JesQs  as  the  CAritL  'Christian/  therefore, 
eame  to  be  the  denominatioii  employed  by 
h'eathealips.  As  proceediAg  from  Heatheos, 
the  imme- Christian  at  first  could  hiurdly 
iail  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Aeoordingly, 
it  appears  to  be  ^ith.*a  tone  of  irony  that 
jigr^pa  said  upto  Pand.T-'Ahnost  thou 
pennadestime  to  be  a  Christian '.(Aetsxxvi 
2^).  And  -from  1  Pet  iy.  16,  it.  is  obTioos 
that  the .  name  itself  was  an  o^ence  and  a 
cjrime^-T'.'if  any  iinflfor  •«  q.Chruiian,  let 
him  not  be  ashamed.*  fiut  the  appellation 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  disciples;  for^oogh 
originally  opprohnoos,  it  was  chfuracteristio 
and  (lescriptiTe :  it  was  aiao  a  denomination^ 
of  whicby.  as  deduced  immediately  from 
t  Christ,'  tiw  primitiye  believers  might  well 
be  proud.  It  did  JWtjhoweycr^  come  into 
general  nse^  tfQ  after  the  period  covered  by 
the  canonical  writjiiga  of  the  New  Testament^ 
and  seems  in. .  sqxM  measure  •  to  haye  been 
force'ii  on  the  duurch..  .  In- the. second ^^en- 
tiiryv  we  fin4  the  ;aame  generally  current 
In  die  pages  of  the  earlier  Fathe^i,  it  has 
lost  its  offensiveness,  and  not  seldom  occurs 
as  represex^ing  high  moral  excellence.  Thus 
Theodoret  says,  —  *  This  is  anew  name ;  for, 
after  the  advent  of  Christ,  it  was  given  to 
those  who  believed.  Men  use  it  as  an  epi- 
tome of  all  praise ;  for,  when  they  wish  to 
extiil,  they,  after  many  laudatory  words,  are 
wont .  to  conclude  with  **  truly  Christian." 
Ami,  again,  when  they  exhort,  ttiey  say, "  Act 
as  a  Christian';**  *'  Da  what  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian.,''. Thus  is  the  name  foil  of  praise  and 
blessing,'  Hence,  martyrs  and  other  holy 
men,  when  in^erroffaied.as.to  who  they  were, 
and  what,  their  faith,  aunply  replied  that  they 
were  Christians,  though  the  avowal  of  the. 
name  led  tp  rejprpapht.  scorn,  torture,  ^d 
dea^i«  ; '      . 

.In  process  of  time,  the  appellation  was. 
associated' with  all  the  ^outward  advantages 
that  follow  a.prbf(B88|on  of  Clhristianity  in 
a  nopainally^^s^hm  cenntjy.  Whence  the  - 
word  .has  cou\e  tp  ke.  a  token  of  honour.  Af  j 
suchfits  applicatiqn totheiqs^lvea is eamestr 
ly  desired  by  most  persons.  .Tk}9  desire  is  . 
not  always  founded  on  personal  excellence, 
nor  on  such  a  relation  to  Jesus  generally, 
as  would  justify  its  ■  existence.  As  an  hon- 
ourable appellation*  the  name  has  been  with- 
held by  some,'  as  well  as  coveted  by  naost 
The  diterent  >ects  fnd  denominations  have 
deni^  to  each. other  t^  right  of  bearing 
*  the.hpljname,^  often  w^th  singnla;r  injustice, 
and  scarcely  ever  wiUioai  a  breach  xif  that 
chsjrity  wbich  is  .the  essence  df  the  gofpel. 
Iii  Qonseft^ence,  ft  bec^mei  important  tQ  de- 
finjai  ^  exact  mean^'  of  the  tfiim»  .  ,  i^ 

tti1!«^  l?^  '^  «trP«?iT!^*f9»»:*  Qhristian.'. . 
oHviousfy    oeiotes    a    follower   of   Christ 
Hence,  he  is  a  Christian  who  receives  Jesus 


sis  his  Lprd  and  Master,  in  thfaigs  pertaining 
to  God,  duty,  and  eternal  life.  More  than 
this  is  not  in  substance  implied  in  the  term, 
so  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  erect  his  view 
of  Christianity  into  a  test  by  which  to  admit 
or  reject  the  claims  of  others.  Less  than 
this  is  not  implied,  so  that  the  name  may 
become  vague  and  loose,  parting  irith  all 
distinctive  import,  and  covering  xmder  its 
broad  shelter  even- those  who,eaUing  Jesus, 
'fiOrd,  Lord,'  indeed,  either  do  not  the  things 
which  he  commanded,  or  deny  his  authority 
while  ibey  commend  his  spirit  The  first 
class  «rr  by  adding  to  Christianity  their 
own-  inventions ;  the  second  err  by  taking 
away  .  its  divine  sanctions.  Those  err  by 
lowering  Jesus  Christ  to  their  own  level ; 
these,  by  placing  him  in  a  class  with  Socrates 
and  Zoroaster.  Both  divest  religion  of  its 
essential  character,  which  lies  in  the  autho- 
rity>  and  therefore  in  the  power,  with  which 
it  reproves  the  conscience,  stirs  the  heart, 
sustains  hope,  gives  pardon,  teaches  duty, 
and  points  to  immortal  life. 
.  Similar  must  our  conclusion  be,  if  we  look 
ratiier  more  deeply  at  the  inward  import  of 
the  words  *  Christian '  and '  Christ*  A  Chris- 
tian is  one  who  acknowledges  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  long-expected 
teacher  sent  fhmi  God,  who,  in  his  doctrine 
and  lifiB,  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resur- 
iftction  and  ascension,  was  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  the  world,  in  the  name,  and  as  the 
represenUtiTS  and  servant,  of  the  Creator  of 
human  kind. 

History  confirms  this  view ;  for  it  lies  on 
the  surface ;  it  is  found  in  the  very  word  of 
which  we  treat,  that  the  disciples  were  called 
Christians,  and  that  they  received  and  re- 
tamed  the  name,  because  they  had  been  led 
to  aeknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  tlie 
Christ  of  God,  the  great  truth  which  occu- 
pied all  minds  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
and  to  which  the  world  was  primarily  con- 
verted. But  if  the  primitiye  believers  were 
properiy  denominated  Christians  because  they 
held  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  the 
same  conviction  justifies  him  who  holds  it 
now.  ia  taking  the  honourable  name ;  but 
without  such  a  conviction,  history  seems  to 
show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  title. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  very  clear  that  certain 
facts  and  conditions  are  connected  with  the 
adoption  of  tlie  name,  which,  accordingly,  is 
not  left  to  arbitrary  assamption,  the  caprices 
of  self-will,  or  the  ceaseless  changes  of 
opinion  which  may  ensue  from  successively 
rising  and  perishing  philosophies.  These 
facts,  and  conditions  we  have  here  endeavour- 
ed briefly  to  unfold.  Without  pretending 
that  we  have  been  successful,  we  feel  jrsti- 
fied  to  declare  one  thiiig,  —  namely,  that 
hjstoiy  has  determined  who  ought,  and  who  ' 
ought  not  to  bear  the  niune.  Its  lessontf' 
we  ourselves  may  not  have  read  correctly 
Let  others  make  a  moT«  %w^««<m21c\  v^^sev- 
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Bat  we  et&not  think  any  ^pe  wamnted  lo 
Uf  nme  the  name  who  disregards  the  history, 
U  containing  the  essential  conditions;  or 
who  denies  jt  as  being  a  trustworthy  record 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 

While,  however,  we  state  our  own  views, 
we  judge  no  man.  Let  every  one  be  Itilly  per- 
■uaded  in  his  own  mind.  Yet  all  the  fiicts 
of  the  case  join  with  common  sense  in  de- 
claring it  wrong  for  any  one  to  assume  or 
bear  the  name,  who  declines  the  test  which 
history  presents;  and  who,  for  tlie  Christiani- 
ty of  Christ,  substitutes  a  system  of  his  own. 

CHKONICLES  (G.  cArJnos,  time)  is  the 
name  borne  in  our  Bibles  by  two  connected 
books,  which  signifies  time-book,  or  anHeU, 
The  term  *  annals '  may  be  rendered  year- 
books ;  but  the  Hebrew  designation  of  the 
Chronicles  is  day-bookt^  or  literally  word$ 
of  the  days;  that  is,  an  account  or  history 
of  the  ages  or  periods.  This,  in  general, 
corresponds  with  the  contents  of  the  Chro> 
nicies;  which,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
timeii,  narrate  the  leading  events  of  the  !•• 
rut;lito  race,  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap> 
tivity.  The  Alexandrian  translators  termed 
the  work  Paraleipomena,  or  Supplements  (by 
which  it  is  also  designated  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate), an  appellation  which  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  relatien  in  which  the 
Chronicles  stand  to  otlier  historical  books,  in 
particular  to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  by 
supplying  matter  which  they  do  not  contain, 
and  so  completing  the  line  of  historical 
events.  In  the  Arabic  translation,  the  Chro- 
nicles bear  the  name  the  Book  of  Adam,  be- 
cause they  begin  with  the  word  Adam.  The 
name  Chronicles  has  Jerome  for  its  author, 
who  says  of  the  Hebrew  designation, '  words 
of  the  days,'  *  which  we  may  more  expressively 
tenn  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  whole  Sacred  His- 
tory." *  And  originally  the  work  was  a  Chro- 
nicle, forming  only  one  continuous  narrative, 
as,  indeed,  is  still  the  case  in  Hebrew  MSB. 
The  Greek  translators  first  divided  this 
Chronicle  into  two  ports.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Church  of  Borne,  in  the  Vulgate,  by 
which  Romberg,  in  his  numerous  editions, 
was  guided;  so  that  now  the  division  is  found 
also  in  tlic  printed  text  of  Hebrew  Bibles. 
The  Chronicles  belong  to  the  class  tenned 
niigiogmphn,or  Sacred  Writings, which  form 
the  last  division  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures ;  inasmuch  as  tliey  hod  for  their  autlior 
no  prophet  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflico.  With  Kr.ra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  they  ore  the  lost  book  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  first  covenant 

The  contents  of  the  books  are  very  various. 
Of  the  first  b(K)k,  the  first  part  (i. — ix.)  con- 
tains genealogical  registers  of  ancient  and 
distinguished  races  or  families,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  down  to  Abraliam  (i.  1 
— 2H),  the  descendants  of  Ab|;aham  and  Ksau 
(i.  2H — 54),  of  Jacob  and  his  son  Judah  (ii.), 
of  King  David  (iii.),  of  Judah  again  (iv.  1 


—S3),  of  Suneon  (It.  24—49),  oT  UvAm, 
Oad,  and  Manasaeh,  with  some  hislorieal 
notices  of  the  place  of  their  abode  (t.)  ;  two 
registers  of  the  family  of  Levi  (yt  1-—^), 
genealogies  of  Heman  and  Asaph  (vi  81 
—43),  genealogy  of  Mervi  (Ti.  44—48),  of 
Aaron,  with  infoimation  regarding  die  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  Levites  (vi.  49— 81) ;  list 
of  the  sons  ot  Issa4shar  (vii.  1 — 6),  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Maphtali  (rii.  6 — ^13),  of  Manas- 
sah  (vii.  14 — 19),  of  Ephraim,  with  hiatorical 
notices  (vii.  20—39),  of  the  aona  of  Aaher 
(vii.  30—40),  a  second  list  of  the  poateri^ 
of  Benjamin,  with  Banfa  genealogieal  table 
(viii.),  a  list  of  the  CunUies  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged  (iz.). 

After  these  genealogies  eomes  a  connected 
history.  It  begins  with  the  last  nnsneeess- 
ftil  war  of  Saul  against  the  Fhilistines,  in 
which  his  sons  perished,  and  he  himself  fell 
on  his  sword.  With  the  xemaric  that  this 
calamity  was  the  punishment  of  his  opposi 
tion  to  JehoTsh,  and  his  taking  counsel 
with  *a  familiar  spirit,'  the  writer  passes 
on  to  the  history  of  David,  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  first  book  (x. — ^zxix.). 
The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  second  bock 
contain  the  history  of  Solomon ;  and  the  rest 
of  this  book  describes  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jtidah,  to  the  omission  of  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Isrsel,  from  Behoboam  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Chal- 
daans;  mentioning  in  the  two  concluding 
verses  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  which  permitted 
the  tribes  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  age  and  the  author  of  the  book  can 
be  ascertained  only  approximately.  That 
the  work  was  not  written  before  the  exUe, 
appears  from  its  narrating  the  transportation 
of  the  Israelites  to  Babylon,  and  the  permis- 
sion of  Cyrus  for  their  return  (2  Chron. 
zxxvL  22,  23).  This  permission  Winer 
dates  at  030,  A.C.  We  have  thus  obtained 
one  fixed  point  before  which  the  work  was 
not  composed.  How  long  after  this  ?  Here 
we  have  less  certainty.  The  first  days  after 
the  return  were  unfavourable  to  literary  pur- 
suits. The  exiles  had  to  secure  their  na- 
tional existence  in  the  midst  of  difficulty. 
Yet,  as  it  was  their  national  existence  tliey 
had  to  secure,  some  reference  to  history  was 
indispensable ;  for  a  period  of  seventy  years, 
two  generations,  must  have  done  sometliiug 
to  efittce  lines  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  fea- 
tures; and  only  by  historical  aida  could 
tliose  who  proposed  to  re-constitute  the 
Mosaic  polity,  hope  for  any  success.  A 
model  was  imperatively  required,  and  that 
model  could  be  found  only  in  the  national 
Sacred  Books.  Hence  a  recourse  to  them 
was  necessary.  But  if  a  recourse  to  them  was 
to  be  haxl  at  all,  then,  for  tlie  purpose  in  view, 
that  recourse  must  have  b^n  made  at  an 
early  period  after  the  return.  In  short,  so 
soon  as  the  exiles  had  had  breathing  tune^ 
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tnd  began  to  think  of  constitating  tlie  8tat« 
anew,  tiiey  must  have  referred  to  tlieir  na- 
tional records.  Hence  we  cannot  fix  the 
date  of  these  books  long  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  vague  conclusion,  and  we  have  already 
intimated  that  some  latitude  must  be  allowed. 
Probably  the  reference  was  made  in  order  to 
commence  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (034, 
A.C.).  It  may  also  have  been  the  fact,  that 
the  exiles  made  their  first  attempts  in  a 
hasty,  confused,  and  injudicious  manner;  be- 
ing  led  only  by  experience,  taught  by  failure, 
to  consult  the  divine  oracles,  and  proceed 
orderly  and  carefully  to  call  back  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  fathers.  But  whenever  the 
SSarred  Books  were  consulted,  then  was  it, 
we  think,  that  the  Chronicles  came  into  exis- 
tence. This  conclusion  refers  ns  to  the  days 
of  Ezra.  And  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tion, from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  an  earlier  date 
was  asserted,  has  referred  the  Chronicles  for 
their  age  to  the  days  of  Ezra,  and  for  tlieir 
origin  to  the  pen  of  that  great  religious 
renovator.  The  first  who  assigned  them  to 
a  later  period  was  Spinosa;  and  his  opinion 
that  they  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Muc- 
eabees  (168,  A.C.),  has  found  a  strenuous 
assertor  in  Oramberg,  to  whom  De  Weite 
approaches.  But  indications  of  a  later  date 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  books  themselves ; 
for,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  10 — ^24,  a  genealogical 
table  of  Zembbabel  (contemporary  with 
Ezra)  seems  to  go  down  to  the  age  of  Darius 
Ochiis  {dr.  350,  A.C.).  The  genuineness  of 
tlie  register,  however,  has  been  denied.  Nor 
is  its  import  clear;  but  it  is  only  so  far  as 
its  import  is  clear,  that  it  can  have  any 
weight  That  it  speaks  of  the  grandsons  of 
Zembbabel,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  with  the 
words  (  ver.21),  *  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,'  a  new 
subject  is  nnconnectedly  introduced,  and  no- 
thing said  of  ancestry  or  posterity.  Be- 
fore the  passage  can  make  for  the  books 
having  been  composed  so  late  as  above 
stated,  it  must  be  proved  that  Shechaniah 
(21)  was  a  descendant  of  Zembbabel.  We 
are  therefore  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  which  ascribes  the  composition 
of  Chronicles  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  though 
the  evidence  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
books  wants  corroboration.  If,  however,  they 
were  not  compiled  by  Ezra,  they  probably 
received  his  sanction,  and  may  have  been 
written  by  some  one  high  in  station,  at  his 
suggestion,  and  for  his  patriotic  purposes. 

What  were  those  purposes?  In  other 
words,  What  was  the  aim  of  the  writer?  what 
the  object  of  his  book?  A  right  under- 
standing on  this  point  is  in  the  present  case 
of  special  importance,  as  it  of  itself  furnishes 
an  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  the 
Chronicles,  and  which  are  found  concen- 
trated in  the  Introduction  of  De  Wette 
(Parkei^a  Translation,  ii.  p.  253, 9eq. ) .    Now, 


when  the  expatriated  Tsraelites  found  them- 
selves once  more  in  the  land  of  their  peo- 
ple, and  had  determined  to  restore  the  civil 
and  religious  constitution,  they  would  of  ne- 
cessity require  some  guide.  Where  was  tlie 
model  to  be  found  ?  In  the  Sacred  Books. 
But  they  were  numerous,  —  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present.  Hence  an  epi- 
tome of  them  would  be  desirable.  This 
might  be  even  necessary,  if  the  character  in 
whieh  the  ancient  writings  existed  had  fal- 
len into  disuse ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  they 
would  be  sealed  books,  at  least  to  the  prac- 
tical men  who  would  have  the  executive  part 
to  perform  in  the  great  '  restitution  of  all 
things : '  but  not  only  had  the  old  characters 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  spoken  tongue 
had  also  undergone  a  change ;  so  that  the 
sacred  text  was  gradually  passing  into  a  sort 
of  sacred  language.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  more  natural  than  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  make  from  them  such  a  re- 
]x>rt  as  would  enable  the  heads  of  the  nation 
to  carry  with  them  at  least  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  people,  in  their  restorations.  A 
renovation  of  the  civil  and  religious  consti- 
tution, after  the  model  supplied  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  was  in  itself  natural,  and  had  his- 
torical precedents  to  recommend  it  (2  Chronr, 
zvii.  7,  »eg.;  xxxiv.  14,  se^.).  Now,  in  what 
spirit  would  the  task  of  compilation  be  un- 
deruken?  In  the  first  place,  the  writer 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion held  by  his  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  A  wise  patriotism  would  dictate 
the  propriety  of  tracuigback  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrews,  through  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  world  (for,  if  Egypt  had  her  glory 
in  monuments  of  stone,  Canaan  produced 
great  characters),  to  Solomon,  David,  Moses, 
Abraham,  Adam.  This  task  is  accomplished, 
not  in  the  vagueness  of  declamation,  nor  the 
fading  lights  of  traditional  history,  but  by 
the  trastwortliy  documents  of  genealogical 
registers,  which,  at  least  in  primitive  times, 
men  do  not  invent  By  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  his  ofBee,  the  writer  showed  to  the 
yet  timid  and  wavering  exiles,  that  they  had 
a  history t  —  a  noble  history,  and  so  raised 
theur  courage,  and  filled  their  souls  with 
great  thoughts.  But  that  history  had  one 
most  marked  peculiarity.  It  was  avowedly 
a  page  of  recoiled  Providence,  illustrative  of 
the  great  trudi, —  'Them  that  honour  me, I 
will  honour'  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).  And  never 
more  than  then,  was  it  important  that  the 
nation  should  feel  the  truth  of  this;  and 
never,  certainly,  was  the  nation  more  alive  to 
that  great  troth.  Their  seventy  years'  capti- 
vity had  softened  their  obdurate  hearts,  and 
for  ever  cured  them  of  idolatry.  This,  then, 
was  the  time  to  show,  by  multiplied  instances, 
that  Uieir  national  weal  depended  exclusively 
and  entirely  on  the  Divine  favour,  whieh 
again  depended  ^  their  obedience.    Aecoxd- 
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Ingly.  ft  rtli{rion!i  aim  is  observable  Uiroagh- 
<mt'tlie  Chronicles.  It  meets  you  in  the 
fine  narrntire,  —  it  continues  with  yon  to 
th«  last.  But  the  religion  of  Moses  uras 
of  a  flpwific  nntnre,  having  cirtain  rites 
and  observances,  and  refjniring  the  support 
of  a  numerous  hierarchy.  So  that  (Le  work 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  bear  a  Lcvitical 
chnructfr.  Such  an  impress  it  has.  With- 
out such  an  impress,  its  credibility  would  be 
quentionahlc.  Yet  the  hypercriticism  of  re- 
cent  times  has  tried  to  turn  this  its  recom- 
meudatii)u  to  our  acceptance,  into  a  serioas 
objection  against  the  work. 

Experience  convinces  us,  that  a  careful 
fuul  unbiaHsed  perusal  of  the  Chronicles  will 
Jusiify  the  statement  of  the  aim  of  their 
niuhor  or  authors  now  set  forth,  and  leave  a 
conviction  of  the  good  faith  which  presided 
at  their  compilation,  and  tlie  general  credi- 
bility of  tlicir  contents,  though  some  allow- 
auce  nuiy  in  strict  justice  have  to  be  maile  for 
the  miHtiikesof  a  latp  age,  and  the  colourings 
of  a  spj'cial  and  much-cherished  object  Any 
III  tempt  to  prove  by  actual  instances  tliat  the 
view  we  have  given  is  correct,  would  require 
(liis  historical  epitome  to  be  epitomised. 
I.eavin<f  the  proof,  therefore,  to  the  books 
1  hem  Ml' Ives,  we  allege  one  or  two  illustra- 
tl«ins.  Tlie  registers,  compared  with  those 
in  the  older  books,  bear  evident  murks  of 
being  abstracts  and  compilations.  Ilistori- 
ciil  notices  appended  to  them  (1  Chron.  vi. 
4(<,  T)!),  having  more  or  less  a  reference  to 
later  events,  exhibit  the  diligence  and  prac- 
ti'MiI  oims  of  tlic  composer.  This  is  espe- 
cially observable  in  the  recital  made  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  (.'>4,  to  the  end),  which  it 
WAS  important  for  the  new  colonists  to  know 
well,  if  the  old  constitution  was  to  be  re* 
storfd  Hfter  the  hind  had  lain  waste  for  two 
grrin  iHtioiis ;  and  when  rights  of  property 
had  bn'ii  obliieruted,  transferred,  or  usuq>od. 
Then'  was  sonu'tliing  approaching  to  castes 
(tliMiigh  not  the  reality  itself,  atid  thcre- 
f«»r«  not  its  evils)  in  the  Hebrew  polity. 
>Vlien,  therefore,  that  polity  was  <m  the  point 
of  beinjf  brought  buck,  clainnints  for  oflRces  of 
all  kinds  wonhl  appear.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  knowing  what  families  had  of  old 
ilisoliiir^ed  the  several  functions.  This 
knowledge  is  supplied  in  a  very  marked 
n^inmer:  sec  1  Chron.  iv.  21, 2;1 ;  vi.  :jl,  srq.; 
ix.  17,  seq.  'I'he  pntriotic  aim  is  obvious  iu 
tlK"  large  share  of  the  wotk  allotted  to  tlte 
nourishing  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Ife/.ekiah.  The  ndigious  aim  is  evident 
tlir(»nghout.  Besides  these  instances  {I 
Chrrm.  xiii. ;  xiT.  2,  10,  14  ;  xv.  2  ;  xix.  13; 
xxii.  13;  xxviii.  7.  2  Chron.  xii.  1,  geq. ; 
xiii.  0;  xvi.  0,  12 ;  xx.  37),  we  refer  to  the 
historical  sketch  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.), 
who,  though  a  minor  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  enjoyed  the  most  brilliant  prosperity 
so  long  OS  he  was  obedient  to  Jehovah ;  but 
wLeu,  ill  tiie  pride  ot  his  heart,  he  usurped 


the  priests'  oiBc«,he  was  uiiitteii  with  lepiotf, 
which,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  cat  him  off 
from  his  royal  honours,  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  the  eomforts  of  religion.  Still 
more  striking  is  the  splendour  which  follows 
tlie  religious  seal  of  Heiekiah;  yet,  when 
his  heart  was  lilted  up,  there  was  wrath  up- 
00  him,  and  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  zxix.  xxz.  xxxL  zxxii.  2.*^ ;  comp. 
20).  The  general  and  the  designed  ten* 
deucy  of  the  work  is  found  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary given  near  the  end:  —  'Moreover,  all 
tlie  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  trans- 
gressed very  mnoh,  after  all  the  aborainaiioiis 
of  the  Heathen ;  and  polluted  the  house  of 
tlie  Lord,  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusa- 
lem. And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers 
sent  to  them,  by  his  messengers,  rising  up 
betimes,  and  sending;  hecansehe  had  com- 
passion on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling- 
place.  But  they  mocked  the  messengers  of 
God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misnsed 
his  prophets,  until  tlie  wrath  of  the  Lord 
arose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no 
remedy.  Therefore  he  brought  upon  them 
tlie  king  of  the  Chaldees  *  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
14 — 21).  Of  tills  remarkable  passage  we 
have  quoted  so  much,  because  it  shows  that 
tlie  work  was  composed  in  a  truthful  spirit. 
If  an  improper  priestly  inflnenee  had  dictated 
the  composition,  we  should  have  found  do 
such  stem  reproof  of  their  chief  men  as  we 
have  here.  Other  instances  might  be  given. 
The  passage  relating  to  the  leprosy  of  Asa, 
shows  tliat  there  was  no  collusion  between 
the  royal  power  and  the  priesthood.  The 
same  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  reproof 
administered  to  the  priests  by  Hesekiah 
(2  Chron.  xzix.  5,  se^.). 

It  has  been  raslily  assumed,  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  oidy,  sourco.s  whence 
the  compilers  drew  their  materials,  were 
found  in  the  historical  works  of  our  present 
canon,  which  preceded  the  Chronicles  in 
point  of  time.  With  these  books  the  Chro- 
nicles undoubtedly  have  much  in  commoiL 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  the 
latter  cite,  tliey  also  authenticate  the  former, 
—  an  authentication  which  is  of  the  more 
consequence,  because  it  took  place  at  the 
time  of  ilic  seeoiid  birth  of  the  nation,  when 
idolatry  and  its  corruptions  hail  been  caot 
off;  when  religion  and  truth  had  gained  an 
ascendency  in  the  heart ;  and  when  the  peo- 
ple were  free,  if  they  chose,  either  to  remain 
in  Persia,  or  to  discard  for  ever  the  instita- 
tious  of  Moses.  The  solemn  act  of  the  na- 
tion in  receiving,  as  of  divine  origin  and 
authority,  tlie  Mosaic  institutions,  much  as 
by  so  doing  they  brought  blame  on  them- 
selves as  die  sous  of  those  who  had  dis- 
obeyed God  and  slain  the  prophets,  wiU 
weigh  with  any  impartial  man,  in  fajrour  of 
the  value  of  Uiese  institutions,  (}ieir  suita- 
bleness to  the  people,  and  the  sanctions  by 
which  they  were  acconipanied. 
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But  a  far  more  ample  literature  was  open 
to  the  compilers  of  the  Chronicles,  than  Uiat 
which  is  in  oar  hands.  The  following  works 
are  distinctly  mentioned :  — 

I.  The  words  (or  history)  of  Samuel,  the  seer; 
the  words  of  Nathan,  the  prophet ;  and  the 
words  of  Gad.  the  seer  ( 1  Chron.  xzlx.  S9). 
II.  The  words  of  Nathan,  the  prophet;  the  pro. 
phecy  of  Ah{jah ;  and  the  hiiitory  of  Icdo 
i2  Chron.  Ix.  29). 

III.  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah  and  Israel 

{2  Chron.  xxt.  S6;  xxtIU.  26). 

IV.  The  book  or  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Ha. 

nani  (2  Chron.  xx.  34). 
V.  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (8  Chron. 

XX.  34;  xxxUi.  18). 
VI.  The  story  or  commentary  of  the  book  of  the 
Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27). 
Vn.  The  book  of  Shemaiah,  the  prophet;  and  of 
Iddo,  the  seer,  concerning  genealogies  (2 
Chron.  xii.  15). 
yni.  The  acts  of  Usdah,  written  by  Isaiah,  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amos  (2  Chron.  xxtI. 

IX.  The  Tlslon  or  history  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron. 
ZXXU.3S). 

This  suffices  to  show  that  the  Israelites 
were  a  literary  and  historical  people ;  while, 
from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  we  find  reason  to 
state  that  like  the  Latins,  only  long  pre- 
Tiously,  they  kept  what  were  literally  annals, 
reconUng  the  events  of  each  successive  year. 
To  what  remote  age  diis  practice  extended 
back,  we  cannot  detennine ;  but  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  references  made  in  Chro* 
nicies  to  books  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
regard  to  the  later  periods  of  the  history. 
Lest,  however,  this  remark  should  mislead 
the  reader,  we  add  that  the  work  now  under 
consideration,  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe,  it  was  composed  in  Ezra's  time,  per- 
haps by  Ezra  himself,  dates,  though  one  of 
tlie  latest  of  the  Biblical  histories,  full  fifty 
years  before  the  Father  of  profane  history, 
Herodotus,  began  his  immortal  work. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  essay  sufBces  to 
show,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  its  writer 
has  been  led  are  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  De  Wette  has  put  forth,  and  which 
in  part  are  echoed  by  Norton,  in  his  note 
on  the  Old  Testament,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work  on  the  '  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,'  pp.  88,  89.  The  substance  of 
Norton's  objections  is  found  in  the  following 
transcript :  — 

'The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  have  given  a  strong  colour- 
ing to  the  ancient  history  of  his  nation, 
derived  from  the  feelings,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  the  Levitical  law  to  his  coun- 
oymen,  by  the  supposed  example  and 
authority  of  their  ancestors.  His  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  principally  on 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings ;  or,  to 
say  the  least,  (here  is  no  probability,  that,  in 
the  portion  of  his  history  coincident  with 
what  is  contained  in  those  books,  he  had 
any  other  authentic  documents  than  what 
their  authors  possessed.    But,  in  comparing 


the  accounts  in  those  books  with  tht  «•> 
counts  in  the  Chronicles,  we  see  at  once  bow 
much  the  author  of  this  later  work  has  added 
concerning  priests  and  Levites,  and  religious 
ceremonies.  As  a  single  illustration  of  the 
general  character  of  his  work,  we  may  take 
the  narrative  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  by 
David  to  Jerusalem,  in  chapters  xiii.  xv.  xvi. 
of  1  Chron.,  as  compared  with  the  account 
in  2  Sam.  chap.  vi.  In  the  Chronicles,  the 
priests  and  Levites  play  a  principal  part  In 
the  book  of  Samuel,  they  do  not  appear  at 
all.  The  ark  is  not  borne  by  Levites,  as  it 
should  have  been  according  to  the  Levitical 
law ;  and,  contrary  to  that  law,  the  sacrifices 
are  offered,  not  by  priests,  but  by  David.' 

Here  the  chronicler  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing given  such  a  colouring  to  the  ancient 
history  of  his  nation,  as  to  render  his 
evidence  *  altogether  questionable.'  Let  us 
allow  that  some  colouring  was  given.  What, 
then?  Would  the  compilation  have  been 
maile,  had  not  the  compiler  had  some  speci- 
fic object  ?  And  what  is  the  pursuit  of  a 
specific  object  unless  giving  a  colouring? 
So  that  the  objection  goes  to  say,  that  the 
compilation  should  never  have  been  under- 
taken. But  this  is  a  point  on  which  the 
compiler  was  a  better  judge  than  any  modem 
critic  can  be.  The  writer  has  a  specific  ob- 
ject: we  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  forth. 
If  our  exposition  is  right,  it  is  one  of  which 
no  historian  need  be  ashamed.  But,  says 
Mr.  Norton,  he  has  added  to  the  history  that 
which  served  the  purposes  of  priests  and 
Levites.  Let  it  be  so.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  additions  were  unwarranted;  still 
less,  that  his  general  statements  are  suspi- 
cious. But  no  authority  can  be  found  for 
them  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
his  chief,  if  not  his  sole  authorities.  The 
allegation  on  which  this  objection  rests, 
is  nothing  else  than  a  gratuitous  asstmip- 
tion.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  compiler  had  no  other  sources  at  his  com- 
mand, Uian  what  our  present  canon  affords. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know,  as  shown  above, 
that  he  had  other  sources.  This  fact,  so  ob- 
vious to  an  unprepossessed  mind,  the  im- 
pnguers  of  the  Chronicles  have  endeavoiu^d 
to  destroy.  The  titles  of  the  works  before 
given  are,  it  has  been  asserted,  only  different 
denominations  for  the  books  called  in  our 
Bible  by  the  name  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. This  answer  might  suffice.  But  the 
Hebrew  was  a  rich  literature.  In  Eccles. 
xii.  12,  we  have  evidence  of  this,  —  *  0/ 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.'  Who  will 
believe  that  of  these  many  books,  none  save 
what  we  now  have  were  historical,  when  the 
historical  character  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
is  considered  ?  But  the  passages  cited  above, 
show  that  historical  writers  were  numerous. 
*  The  words  of  Samuel,  of  K«x\mx^  vql\  ^ 
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Old,'  otn  intimato  nothing  less  than  thiM 
•eparste  historical  compositions.  Let  the 
reader  go  over  the  list  (to  which  additions 
might  he  made),  and  he  will  find  reason  to 
think  that  it  contains  more  works  than  our 
canon  presents.  Had  the  writer  meant  to 
refer  merely  to  our  books,  he  would  have 
fUaified  himself;  for  the  allegation  is  that 
his  statements  do  not  coincide  with  the 
statements  in  those  books.  But  of  such  an 
hallucination,  who  will  accuse  a  writer  ?  — 
to  make  references  to  works  which  bore  wit- 
ness against  himself.  But  the  fact  of  the 
references  being  made,  proves  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  works  referred  to,  but 
that  they  contained  the  verification  sought 
And  here  we  must  add,  that  this  same  fact 
proves  also  that  the  chronicler  had  to  do 
with,  not  an  ignorant  public,  not  credulous 
men,  not  readers  of  implicit  faith,  but  per- 
sons who  required  evidence,  could  weigh 
evidence,  and  who  had  in  their  own  hands 
means  for  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion  on 
historical  questions.  Indeed,  the  legitimate 
inference  from  the  facts  of  the  case  impar- 
tially considered,  is,  that  the  chronicler  had 
before  him  other  works  than  our  books  of 
Samuel  and  the  Kings.  His  references,  for 
instance,  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11) ;  Ama- 
ziah  (xxv.  26) ;  Jotham  (xxvii.  7)  ;  Ahaz 
(xxviii.  26);  Hezekiah  (xzxii.  82)  ;  Josiah 
(zzxv.  27) ;  and  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  8).  Now, 
m  all  thsM  eases,  the  work  referred  to  is  '  the 
teok  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.'  But 
this  is  not  our  book  of  Kings,  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  that  in  most  instances  the  Chro- 
nicles conuin  information  which  could  not 
be  derived  from  that  source,  since  there  it 
does  not  exist 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  into  detail 
(which  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  ad- 
mit), we  offer  one  remark  more.  Aware  of 
the  force  of  the  references  made  in  Chro- 
nicles, De  Wette  charged  the  author  with 
making  them  for  display ;  as  if  any  thing 
could  be  gained  by  referring  to  authorities 
that  had  no  existence,  save  the  display  of 
the  writer's  folly.  This  imputation,  which  is 
utterly  groundless,  was  silently  dropped  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette's  work. 
Most  persons  will  think  that  it  should  never 
have  been  thrown  out;  or,  having  been  pub- 
licly made,  should  have  received  an  express 
and  public  retractation.  Such  a  procedure, 
however,  throws  light  on  the  spirit  which 
has  had  to  do  with  the  unsparing  hostility 
manifested  against  the  work  we  have  now 
passed  under  review. 

CHBTSOLTTE  (G.  gold  ttane),  a  gem 
constituting  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi.  20.  Exod.  xxviiL 
20V  Bretschneider  assigns  to  this  stone  a 
golden  hue ;  but  Winer  says  it  is  of  a  pale 
green,  quite  transparent,  and  ciystallised, 
nidi  M  twofold  refraction. 


CHBYSOPBASUS  (O.),  a  trantpaiait 
precious  stone,  mentioned  in  BeT.  xxL  90, 
of  a  pale  green  colour  passing  into  yellow 
and  brown. 

CHUB,  —  the  name  of  a  land  or  tribe 
(Ezek.  XXX.  0),  which  stands  in  connection 
with  African  names,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  a  district  of  Africa.  Some  have 
identified  Chub  with  Cobion,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  geographer  Ptolemy,  lay  on 
the  Lake  Mareocis,  near  the  modem  Alexan- 
dria :  others  have  preferred  Cobe,  a  harbour 
on  the  seacoast  of  Ethiopia.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  think  that  the  reading  should 
be  Nub,  which  would  signify  Nubia. 

CHUBCH  (T.)  is  derived  fit>m  an  old 
German  word,  which  signifies  to  cKoote, 
Hence,  a '  church '  is  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
agreeably  to  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  represents  Christians  as 

*  called  saints '  (Bom.  L  7),  or  persons  taken 
out  of  the  great  body  of  the  world,  —  first, 
for  their  own  salvation ;  and  secondly,  that, 
when  converted,  they  should  labour  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  (Luke  xxiL  82.  John 
xxi.  Id,  aeg.  James  v.  19).  The  Greek  word 
{ekUena),  of  which  our  '  chorch '  is  a  trsas- 
lation,  has,  according  to  its  etymology,  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  *  church ; '  denot- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  number  of  persons  called 
out  of  a  yet  greater  body,  which,  in  iSbo  aotoal 
case,  is  the  world  at  large.  Thus,  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  term  '  ehiveh,*  do 
we  find  it  set  forth  as  a  divinely  selected  in- 
strument for  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission  and  death. 
This,  of  all  purposes,  is  the  most  benevolent 
in  aim,  and  the  most  benign  in  consequences; 
comprehending  the  highest,  purest,  largest, 
and  most  durable  good  which  time  and  eter- 
nity can  give.  Hence  the  church  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  love,  as  weU  as  the 
great  channel  of  the  divine  grace,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  high  character  of  being  the 
appointed  instrument  for  bringing  home  to 
the  hearts  of  men  of  each  successive  gene- 
ration the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  gospel. 

The  root-idea,  we  have  intimated,  is  that 
of  an  assembly  called  out  firom  some  place 
or  body.  Our  word,  *  convocation,*  nearly 
approaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  originsl 
Greek ;  only  that  '  convocation '  is  meiiBly  a 
calling  together,  without  bringing  into  pro- 
minence the  idea  of  choosing  or  selectioD, 
that  is  involved  in  ecclesia  (whence  the  Eng- 
lish term  ece2«ftastic),  or  church.  As,  how- 
ever, persons  may  be  selected  and  convened 
for  various  purposes,  so  is  it  desirable  to 
ascertain  firom  the  Scriptures  themselves 
what  the  purpose  is  which  it  recognises.  In 
Acts  xix.  82,  the  word  ecclesia  is  rendered 

*  the  assembly,'  and  is  used  of  the  tumultu- 
ous meeting  which  took  place  in  the  theatre 
ht  Ephesus,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  Hebrew  term  JQi^, 
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'  eongregation,'  is  employed  in  2  Chron.  xxx. 
18,  M9.  EccUna  also  denotes  a  regularly 
constitated  civil  assembly,  as  in  Acts  xix.  89, 
where  the  rendering  should  be  *  the  lawful 
assembly ; '  that  is,  the  proper  tribunal.  In 
this  sense  has  the  passage  in  Matt.  xriiL 
17,  8eq.  been  understood.  The  term  corre- 
sponding to  '  church '  may  denote  an  assem- 
bly, without  any  specific  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  it  takes  place,  as  in  Acts  yU.  88. 
Heb.  iL  12 ;  or  the  specific  assembly  which 
statedly  met  for  the  performance  of  religious 
duties  (Ps.  xxri.  12 ;  Ixviii  26 ;  comp.  Exod. 
zii.  6.  Numb.  xvi.  8,  21).  In  its  more 
strictly  Hebraic  use,  the  idea  of  selection  or 
calling  out  has  a  different  reference,  since 
the  entire  nation  of  Israel  was  a  chosen 
people.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  no 
select  body,  as  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
ehurch  and  the  nation  were  the  same.  But 
Christ  called  the  members  of  his  church  out 
of  eyexy  nation  under  heaven;  and  so 
brought  into  existence  an  instrument  by 
which  his  principles  of  universal  love  might 
be  made  oo-extensive  in  their  operation  with 
the  family  of  man. 

The  general  idea  of  an  assembly  without 
any  spMific  reference,  seems  to  be  the  sig- 
nifieatlftn  intended  in  1  Cor.  xL  18,  — '  When 
ys  eoms  together  in  the  church.*  There  is 
in  ths  Greek  no  word  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  article,  *  the.'  Literally,  Paul  says,  *  You 
eoiflung  together  in  an  assembly,'  which 
means, '  when  yon  assemble.'  The  assem- 
bly may  have  been  the  church-assembly; 
bat  the  words  used  by  the  apostle,  just 
eil«d,  do  not,  in  themselves,  convey  that 
■leaning. 

Frequently,  however,  the  word  eccletia, 
church,  is  used  as  denoting  an  assembly  of 
Christians,  dwelling  in  or  near  one  place, 
and  coming  together  to  celebrate  their  sacred 
rites.  It  is  thus  used  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Jerusalem.  The  passage  in  Acts  ii.  47 
shows  that  the  term  *  church  *  was  at  a  very 
early  period  applied  to  such  meetings  of 
Christian  believers:  comp.  Acts  v.  11 ;  viiL 
1 ;  XL  22 ;  XV.  4,  22.  It  has  reference  to 
the  Christian  assembly  at  Antiooh  (Acts  xi. 
26 ;  xiii.  1).  It  is  used  also  of  other  Chris- 
tian communities  in  single  cities  and  pro- 
vinces (Rom.  xvi.  1,  28.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Col. 
iv.  16.  Actsxiv.28).  Sometimes  this  church 
was  held  in  uie  private  house  of  a  member 
(Col.  iv.  15.  Rom.  xvL  5.  1  Cor.  xvL  19. 
PhUem.  2). 

The  word  '  church '  comprehends  the  en- 
tire Christian  community,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  individual  members,  or  of  indi- 
vidual churches.  In  this  sense  it  is  but  once 
unquestionably  used  in  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
xvi.  18),  —  'Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church ; '  which,  however,  suffices  to 
show  that  the  Saviour  contemplated  the  for- 
mation of  a  church  universal.  In  Paul's 
writings,  however,  this  implication  is  not 


nnoonmiion ;  for  he  lived  to  see  the  intentioa 
of  his  Master  to  a  great  extent  realised 
(1  Cor.  xii.  28;  xv.  9.  Gal.  i.  18.  Eph.  L 
22 ;  iii.  21.  Phil.  iiL  6).  In  Heb.  xii.  28, 
it  has  been  thought  to  denote  the  church  in 
heaven,  though  it  may  here,  too,  have  re- 
fereuce  to  the  general  Christian  community 
on  earth,  whose  high  and  holy  vocation  was 
so  to  walk,  and  so  to  labour,  as  to  obtain 
everlasting  life  in  the  presence  of  God,  his 
angels,  and  the  just  made  perfect  (Dent 
xxxiii.  2.  Job  iv.  18). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Scriptures  present 
two  churches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
The  first,  generally  denominated  '  congrega- 
tion,' consisted  primarily  and  properly  of  Uie 
whole  nation  of  Israel ;  then  of  that  nation 
as  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  its  reli- 
gious observances;  and,  thirdly,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  sometimes  restricted  to  those 
persons  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship  in  Uie  national 
sanctuary.  When,  however,  synagogues 
came  into  use,  then  thp.  term  underwent 
some  variation  of  meaning,  and  denoted  the 
collected  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  whether 
assembled  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  other  houses 
of  prayer. 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  found  the  mind  of 
his  countrymen  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a 
church ;  in  adopting  which,  he  made  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  bring  it  in- 
to harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
his  own  system.  With  a  characteristic  com- 
prehensiveness, he  threw  down  every  middle 
wall  of  partition,  commanding  his  doctrines 
to  be  preached  indiscriminately  to  all  na- 
tions. The  assembly  which  took  place  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  —  when  there  were  to- 
gether *  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pampbylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about 
Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,'  —  gives,  in 
its  miscellaneous  character,  an  appropriate 
type  of  what  the  new  church  was  even  im- 
mediately to  be.  And  the  presence  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  this  *  high  festival,'  of  persons  from 
so  many  distant  parts,  shows  to  what  a  won- 
derful extent  the  Jewish  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Christian  church ;  for  these  '  devout 
men,'  who  are  described  as  '  out  of  every  na- 
tion under  heaven/  and  certainly  were  from 
nearly  all  the  then  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  were  either  Jews,  or  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism; the  first  owing  their  existence  to 
the  dispersion  of  Israelites  among  other 
nations,  which  had  now  been  for  centuries 
proceeding ;  the  second  being  for  the  most 
part  the  fruit  of  this  scattered  seed  (Acts  iL  1, 
$eq.).  The  dissemination  of  high  religious 
truth  was,  however,  now  to  take  a  freer  course, 
and  be  sbundantly  glorified.  Christ  came 
into  the  place  of  Moses.  Paul  superseded 
Gamaliel.     Monotheism  quitted  Judea«  to 
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beeomt  tht  religion  of  the  world.  The 
temple  at  Jemstiem  was  destroyed;  but 
a  temple  was  built  in  the  heart  of  man  which 
will  never  perish.  The  church  of  the  world 
took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  church  (Matt. 
xxriiL  19.  Markxyi.15.  John  i.  9).  These 
are  facts  which  the  friends  of  mere  civilisa- 
tion must  admit,  and  cannot  but  admire.  With 
Christians  *  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes'  (Matt.  xxi.  42). 

The  chief  ideas  which  combine  to  form 
his  conception  of  a  church,  our  Lord  has 
himself  expressed  after  his  own  manner, 
with  brevity,  precision,  and  fulness,  in  the 
words  found  in  Matt  xviiL  20,  —  *  Where  two 
or  thiee  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  Here  we 
learn  that  a  Christian  church  is  —  J.  A 
gathering,  it  may  be  of  only  two  or  three  per- 
sons ;  who,  II.  are  assembled  in  the  name, 
that  is,  for  the  purposes,  of  Christ;  and.  III. 
who  have,  as  the  essentially  constituent  and 
sanctifying  element  of  a  church,  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  manifested,  IV.  by  the  granting  ot 
their  requests  (19),  in  the  communication 
of  'the  fhiit  of  the  spirit'  (GaL  v.  22—24. 
Eph.  V.  9.  Phil.  i.  11). 

In  speaking  of  the  church  as  being  founded 
by  Christ,  we  have  had  in  our  mind  the  gene- 
ral influence,  which,  when  he  had  onoe 
planted  his  noble  ideas  in  the  world,  and 
been  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  our 
Lord  exerted  through  instruments  specially 
appointed  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel. 
In  an  inferior  sense,  it  was  these  instru- 
ments, the  apostles  of  Christ,  who  founded 
his  church  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  so  paved  the  way  for  its  universal 
spread.  Even  the  apostles,  however,  did 
not  complete  the  work ;  nor  can  the  work  be 
ever  fully  completed,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains one  soul  unreconciled  to  God.  The 
New  Testament,  however,  continues  the  line 
of  influence  no  further  than  the  termination 
of  the  apostolic  ministry.  It  is,  in  truth, 
merely  a  fragmentary  history  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  gospeL  As  such,  it  is  a  re- 
cord of  a  special  operation.  That  the  opera- 
tion is  in  many  of  its  features  special,  appears 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  dis- 
tinct Scriptural  testimonies.  *  The  signs  of 
an  apostle '  were  in  not  only '  patience,'  but  in 
'  wonders  and  mighty  deeds '  (2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
Mark  xvi.  15 — 18).  Paul's  enlightenment, 
specially  received  by  revelation  from  his 
Lord,  must  have  terminated  with  his  own 
life.  Derivatively,  indeed,  all  Christians 
partake  of  that  enlightenment,  since  resulu 
of  it  are  left  in  his  writings.  But  ours  is  a 
derivative  enlightenment,  and  ours  is  not 
a  miraculously  confirmed  ministry.  Whence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dispensation  ot  the 
gospel  is  twofold,  extraordinary  or  apostolic, 
ordinary  or  human.  In  the  history  of  the 
ohnrch,  these  two  ministrations  are  clearly 
marked.     This  being  the  case,  the  interpre- 


ter of  the  New  Testament  must  take etranot 
to  transfer  to  the  ordinary  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  extraordinary  ministration.  The 
first  era  had,  as  a  special  work,  ao  speeial 
qualifications.  If  we  attempt  to  make  that 
general  which  God  has  made  special,  we 
shall  work  against  God,  and  be  involved  in 
difficulty. 

We  give  these  as  general  principles,  leav- 
ing the  application  of  them  to  &e  reader. 
But,  as  a  specimen  of  their  application,  we 
remark  that  those  passages  whieh  give  tm 
the  apostles  the  large  powers  of  binding  and 
loosing,  of  forgiving  sins,  generally  'the 
power  of  the  keys,'  —  to  use  an  eccleaiastieal 
phrase  (Matt  xvi.  18,  19;  xvilL  18.  John 
XX.  22,  23),  are  to  be  understood  of  those 
persons  exclusively,  to  whom  exclusively  die 
needfhl  qualifications  were  imparted,  and  the 
office  was  specifically  assigned.  'The  right 
to  esublish  ordinances  in  Chrisf  a  chiireh 
belongs  to  no  disciple  now,  any  more  than 
the  ability  to  work  miracles. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Christian  ehnrdi 
is  the  visible  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ  la 
other  words,  the  aim  is  the  realisation  in 
the  soul  of  msn,  of  the  great  family  relatioii 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assome  in 
revealing  himself  in  Christ,  as  the  universal 
Father  of  the  human  race.  Henoe,  the  aim 
is  the  diffusion  of  that  unity  of  heart  which 
befits  brethren,  and  that  ready,  trustful,  lov- 
ing, and  devout  obedience  which  befits  ehil- 
dren.  Accordingly,  a  holy,  obedient,  and 
loving,  is  essentially  a  Christian  heart  The 
same  fact  is  also  set  forth  as  being  such  a 
reconciliation  of  soul  to  the  Divine  wfll,  as 
may  make  that  will  supreme  in  the  intelli- 
gent universe,  cause  God's  laws  to  be  univer- 
sally  honoured  and  obeyed,  and  effect  a  union 
between  God  and  Christ  on  one  side,  and 
human  kind  on  the  other  (John  zvii.  17, 
»eq,  Ephes.  v.  25— 27 ;  ii.  19—22.  CoL  L 
28,  29.   1  Pet  ii.  5,  9,  seq,). 

The  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  chnrdi 
rests  on  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt  xvi. 
16,  ieq.  Mark  xvi.  16.  John  vi.  69 ;  xviL  9. 
Acts  ii.  36 ;  viii.  37 ;  xvi.  31.  1  Cor.  xii  S. 
1  John  iv.  2).  This,  however,  which  is  an 
outward  test,  must,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be 
approved  and  manifested  by  corresponding 
fruit ;  for  without  that  charity  which  is  greater 
than  even  faith  and  hope,  and  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion, both  churches  and  individuals  are  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals  (I  Cor. 
xiii.).  Accordingly,  in  Christ  Jesus,  exter- 
nals, whatever  their  nature,  avail  nothing, 
but  *  faith  which  worketh  by  love*  (Gal.  v.  6. 
1  Thess.  i.  3.  James  ii.  18). 

The  means  which  the  Scripture  recogiiisvs 
and  sanctions  for  the  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
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poeet  of  the  church,  .  are  -<-  J.  Preaching 
Christ,  or  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  by 
which  faith  is  produced,  and  from  which, 
under  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  salvation 
ensnes  (Mait.  zzYiii.  19.    Bom.  x.  13 — 18). 

II.  Baptism,  as  the  symbol  of  faith  in  Christ, 
administered  originidly  to  persons  bom  of 

*  heathen  parents,  and  still  appropriate  in  its 
application  to  others  (Matt  xxviii.  19.  John 
iii.  22 ;  comp.  It.  2.   Acts  ii.  38.  Eph.  iw.  0). 

III.  The  Lonl's  supper,  as  a  perpetoal  memo- 
rial of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  sufferings  and 
death  endured  for  man,  as  a  divinely  sanc- 
tioned means  and  channel  of  grace  ( I  Cor.  xi. 
2S,seq.),  IV,  Prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the 
sanctification  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  vii.  7, 
§eq.  John  xiT.  13,  14.  Acts  ii.  42 ;  vi.  4) 

These  means,  however,  divine  as  they  are 
in  their  origin,  effectual  as  they  have  proved, 
and  important  though  they  still  remain,  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  sole  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Hiin  who  worketh  as  he  will ;  nor 
need  the  ministry  of  the  church  be  restricted 
to  them :  but  it  may  receive  such  changes,  and 
undergo  such  modifications,  as  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  age  seem  to  suggest  or 
reqaixt(JohniiL8).  Still  less  ought  these  to 
be  erected  into  essentials ;  for,  provided  that 
the  new  birth  take  place,  which  is  the  great  re- 
quirement of  the  gospel,  instrumental  duties, 
Uiough  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  esteemed, 
fall  into  a  secondary  rank  (John  iiL  8,  5. 
I  John  iii  10, 14,  »eq.  j  iv.  13, 20 ;  v.  1,  seq.). 
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The  history  of  the  church  ot  Christ  can- 
not, in  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  be  carried 
beyond  the  date  of  the  events  therein  re- 
corded ;  nor  within  that  period  will  our  space 
allow  more  than  a  general  summary  to  be 
given.  That  history  properly  begins  with  the 
first  meeting  of  the  apostles  after  the  resur- 
rection. The  period  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  was  of  a  preparatory  nature.  The 
church  began  when  Jesus,  having  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  power,  became  a  spiri- 
tual, and  so  a  universal  king,  and  commenced 
a  kingdom  in  human  hearts,  which  shall 
have  no  limits  on  earth,  and  no  end  in  the 
eternal  wodd. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  fix  the  date  of  the  ascension. 
Without  an  agreement  as  to  the  year  when 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  church  was 
laid,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  exact  de- 
termination as  to  the  date  of  other  subse- 
quent events.  For  instance,  the  years  when 
^e  Letters  of  Paul  were  written  can  be  even 
approximately  ascertained,  only  after  some 
one  fixed  point  has  been  agreed  upon.  But 
the  date  of  the  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
birth,  of  our  Lord,  has  been  variously  stated 
by  authorities  whose  diligence  and  learning 
must  command  respect.  This  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  summary,  which  gives  a 
comparative  view,  according  to  ancient  and 
modem  chronologists,  respecting  the  great 
epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  namely,  his 
birth,  baptism,  and  death :  — 
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Wieeeler 4,  A.C.  Feb 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion of  the  views  involved  in  these  dates. 
We  give  them  as  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  may  prevent  the  reader 
from  undue  reliance  on  dates  connected  with 
the  commencement  of  Christianity.  While, 
however,  the  table  presents  considerable  di- 
versifies, these  variations,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Not  one 
of  our  authorities  places  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  the  year  when  the  vulgar  era  is  commonly 
thought  to  begin ;  but  they  vary  only  between 
one  year  and  seven  years  prior  to  that  epoch. 
This  restricted  diversity  is  a  confirmation 
of  (he  general  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
ehronology,  the  rather  that  our  list  presents 
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divines  and  learned  men,  as  of  very  distant 
ages,  so  of  very  dissimilar  forms  of  religious 
opinion^  embracing  the  credulous  Eusebins 
and  the  rationalistic  Panlus.  Hence  it  will 
appear  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for 
critical  purposes  to  settle  which  of  these 
claims  has  the  preference,  yet  practically 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we  follow  the  or- 
dinary chronology  as  given  in  Bibles  which 
have  dates  in  the  margin. 

According,  then,  to  this  authority,  —  that 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  —  the  year  A.D  .^9 
may  be  assigned  as  that  in  which  the  church 
was  first  founded  in  the  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  the  apostles  retnnsLftd^ 
after   having  witnieia^^  ^«  %a»wcAV3ktk  ^V 
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their  risen  Master.  This  ocular  •▼idence 
of  the  risen  and  ascended  Jesus  was  the 
great  qualification  for  the  apostleship  in 
his  church,  since  it  eminently  prepared  its 
possessors  for  being  satisfactory  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i.  22,  Apostlb)  ; 
and  therefore  most  naturally  was  it  the  first 
act  of  the  infant  church  to  fill  up  the  original 
number  of  twelve,  which  had  been  broken  in 
upon  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  fUlI,  compact,  and 
unanimous  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  who  *  had  companied ' 
with  each  other  and  with  Jesus  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  public  ministry  (Acts 
i.  22). 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  scattered  his 
astoimded  disciples  (Matt.  xxri.  06).  The 
resurrection  revived  their  hopes,  but  did 
not  immediately  put  an  end  to  every  doubt 
Hope  and  fear,  belief  and  mistrust,  were 
confusedly  mingled  in  their  bosoms.  They 
found  no  safety  in  Jerusalem,  and  there> 
fore  repaired  to  their  distant  Galilean 
home,  and  resumed  their  several  callings 
(John  xxi.).  Even  their  misgivings,  how- 
ever, were  divinely  made  to  yield  an  attes- 
tation to  their  Lord,  in  occasioning  a  ful- 
filment of  his  prophetic  words,  that  they 
should  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own 
home  (John  xvi.  32;  comp.  xx.  10).  Cairn 
reflection,  however,  combined  with  recol- 
lections of  Jesus,  with  which  Galilee,  and 
especially  the  shores  of  its  lake,  were  found 
to  teem,  awakened  steadfast  conviction,  and 
led  the  apostles,  after  a  brief  period,  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  eleven  are  found 
with  Matthias  to  make  the  full  number, 
twelve,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  The  com- 
munity soon  reached  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  when  took  place 
the  great  event,  which,  involving  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  assembled 
church,  fulfilled  the  promise  made  by  Jesus, 
of  another  comforter,  advocate,  or  friend 
(John  xiv.  QfSeq.)  ;  gave  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  most  unlooked-for  termination 
of  the  labours  of  the  living  Jesus ;  evidenced 
beyond  a  question  that  he  had  entered  into 
his  glory;  and  so  in  deep,  warm,  and  lively 
faith,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  speaking 
various  tongues,  fitted  the  disciples  for  going 
forth  to  the  world  as  successful  heralds  of 
the  word  of  divine  and  life-giving  truth.  It 
was,  however,  natural  and  proper  that  tlie 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  should  be  first 
strengthened ;  and  that  the  rather,  because 
on  its  solidity  depended  the  entire  structure 
which  the  apostles  proposed  to  rear ;  and  the 
work,  moreover,  that  had  to  be  done  in 
Jerusalem,  demanded  and  engrossed  all  the 
resources  of  the  yet  youthful  community. 
Two  other  feelings  conduced  to  restrict  the 
working  of  the  earliest  church  within  the 
walls  of  Jerosalem.  Its  membert  eiq^t- 
ed  their  Lord  to  retom  in  his  own  ^to]^ 


person,  misled  in  this,  as  they  bad  been  in 
other  matters,  by  the  gross  earthly  oonoep- 
tions  of  their  minds,  which  with  diffleulty 
entered  into  the  spirituality  of  the  newly 
founded  kingdom.  The  return  was,  as  diey 
held,  to  take  place  in  the  Jewish  metropolis, 
where  accordingly  they  waited  in  earnest 
expectation.  Besides,  the  gospel  was  in- 
tended, as  they  believed,  for  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel ;  or,  if  its  blessings 
were  to  be  extended  to  others,  it  was  to  sudb 
only  as  came  to  Christ  through  the  gates  of 
the  Mosaic  temple.  Their  new  faith  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Christianised  Judaism. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  new  system  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  old  one,  in  which  they  had  been 
bom  and  educated.  Hence,  the  teachers  of 
mankind  had  themselves  to  be  taught,  even 
after  their  Master  had  for  ever  quitted  their 
earthly  society.  The  divine  spirit,  however, 
operating  by  the  special  means  of  miracle, 
and  the  ordinary  resources  of  Providence 
under  the  guidance  of  the  now-glorified 
Redeemer,  brought  about  such  an  enlight- 
enment of  mind,  and  such  an  enlargement 
of  heart,  as  qualified  the  disciples  for  the 
work  of  their  great  ministry.  But  this  was 
a  work  of  years.  Meanwhile  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  grew  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  Lord  and 
Saviour.  At  length  outward  events  gave 
occasion  to  an  essential  alteration.  A  new 
and  very  wonderful  Ulustration  was  to  be 
given  of  the  truth,  that,  in  God's  world,  evil 
is  never  allowed  to  be  unaccompanied  by 
good.  The  first  m  artyr-blood  was  shed  when 
the  death  of  Stephen,  becoming  the  signal 
for  a  general  persecution  against  the  church, 
caused  many  of  its  members  to  fly  in  Tarions 
directions,  who,  as  they  went,  preached  the 
word  of  the  gospel  (Acts  vii.  viii. ).  The  sta- 
bility of  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, was  secured  by  the  heroic  condnct  of  the 
apostles,  all  of  whom  remained  there,  and 
braved  the  storm  (viii.  I ) .  At  the  same  time, 
the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended ;  for, 
wherever  the  fugitives  went,  they  were  led, 
even  by  the  compulsion  of  the  enemies 
of  their  faith,  to  sute  and  defend  their  nev 
doctrines. 

This  advocacy  ended  in  the  conversion  of 
some  Samaritans  and  some  Heathens.  Now, 
then,  a  most  important  question  arose.  Were 
Samaritans  and  Heathens  to  be  received  as 
fellow-disciples  ?  The  question  brought  into 
activity,  in  the  Jewish-Christian  mind,  pre- 
judices whose  strength  we  can  in  thes^days 
by  no  means  estimate.  However,  thus  arose 
the  first  Christian  church  out  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  after  some  time  and  no  slight  con- 
test, was  recognised  by  the  parent  commu- 
nity. The  influences  which  had  thus  come 
into  collision,  remained  in  the  church  in 
a  decided  if  also  in  a  qualified  form.  ^  On 
the  one  side  was  there  a  strong  providen- 
tial \^«x\si%«  "wXa^  Q^rafting  on  nol  na- 
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prepared  minds,  was  daily  extending  the 
boundaries,  and  enlarging  the  spirit,  of 
the  church.  On  the  other,  the  leaven  of  the 
old  covenant  withstood  these  liberal  tenden- 
cies, and  confounded  the  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty with  that  of  a  certain  regenerated  Judaism. 
The  former  prevailed.  Happy  triumph  for 
the  world!  But  the  latter  long  remained 
]x>werftil,  occasioning  discord  and  trouble 
in  the  churches,  and  setting  itself  in  array 
against  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Nor 
was  it  till  more  than  one  generation  had 
passed  away,  that  these  two  were  united  in 
one  catholic  Christian  church.  The  parti- 
culars connected  with  these  great  changes, 
and  with  the  farther  progress  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the 
lives  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

CHURNING  (T.)  is  the  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  word,  whose  radical  meaning  is  that 
otmresture.  It  is  found  in  Prov.  xxz.  3d :  — 
'  2ne  cAifTAf  fi^  of  milk  bringeth  forth  batter, 
and  the  toringing  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth 
blood;  so  the  forcing  of  wrath  bringeth 
forth  strife.'  The  force  of  the  original  is 
lost  in  this  version.  All  the  words  printed 
m  Italics  are  in  the  original  represented  by 
the  same  term  Meetz ;  and,  in  each  case, 
'  pressure  *  should  have  been  used.  Strictly 
^Making,  therefore,  the  passage  does  not 
iffer  to  churning,  the  essence  of  which  con- 
sists not  in  pressure,  but  in  agitation. 

CILICIA,  the  south-eastern  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  separated  from  Syria  by  Mount 
Amanus.  In  conseqaence  of  its  proximity, 
it  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Syria  (Acts  xv.  23,  41.  Gal.  i.  21).  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts :  —  I.  Plain  CiUcia, 
which  was  distinguished  for  its  fhiitfulness ; 
mnd,  II.  Rugged  Cilicia,  which  afforded  good 
downs  for  pasturing  goats.  Hence  the  fa- 
mous Cilician  hair,  taken  from  these  goats, 
which  was  made  into  tents,  and  rough  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  The  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus,  descended  from  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians;  an  opinion  which  derives  sup- 
port from  iegends  on  Cilician  coins.  That  a 
Syrian  population  dwelt  in  the  towns  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  the  Phoenician  navi- 
gators would  not  delay  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  seacoast  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Grecian  element  was  predo- 
minant in  Cilicia.  Then  Pompey,  having 
subdued  its  horde  of  formidable  pirates, 
converted  it  into  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hill-country,  Rugged  Cili- 
cia, retained  their  liberty,  and  were  governed 
by  native  princes.  Many  Jews  were  set- 
tled in  Cilicia  (Acts  vi.  9).  Its  chief  city 
was  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

CIRCUMCISION  (L,  cutting  round),  ihe 
removal  of  the  foreskin  by  cutting.  The 
earliest  mention  of  circumcision  is  found  in 
ihe  book  of  Genesis,  where  it  appears  as 
given  in  command  of  God  to  Abndiam,  in 


these  words :  — '  And  God  said  unto  Abra- 
ham, Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  thou, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations. 
This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shaU  keep, 
between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee :  Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the 
flesh  of  your  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  you. 
And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised among  you,  every  man-child  in 
your  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in  the 
house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stran- 
ger, which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He  that  is 
bom  in  thy  housej  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circumcised ; 
and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for 
an  everlasting  covenant  And  the  uncir- 
cumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people :  he  hath  broken 
my  covenant'  (xvii.  9 — 14).  Circumcision 
is  here  not  instituted,  but  referred  to ;  and, 
in  consequence,  must  have  existed  as  an 
observance,  before  it  was  sanctioned  as  a 
law  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The 
reader  may  become  aware  of  the  distinction 
we  have  made,  if  he  advert  to  the  law 
touching  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii.),  where  a 
new  rite  was  established,  and  where  nil  the 
particulars  requisite  in  such  a  case  are 
given.  But  the  particulars  set  forth  above 
regard  only  the  time  and  mode  of  practising 
circumcision,  not  circumcision  itself.  That 
is  spoken  of  as  already  in  existence,  and  as 
well  known.  Had  circumcision  been  now 
for  the  first  time  instituted,  a  description 
of  what  it  was,  of  the  operation,  would 
have  been  given.  In  troth,  we  seem  here 
to  have  one  of  those  consuetudinary  laws, 
which,  being  long  prevalent,  and  associated 
with  the  respect  of  usage,  the  All-wise  saw 
fit  to  adopt  and  recommend  by  religious 
sanctions.  We  refer  to  '  the  bow  in  the 
clouds,'  selected  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant established  of  God  for  the  assurance 
of  men  against  the  despair  which  they  other- 
wise must  have  felt  under  the  not  unnatural 
fear  of  a  second  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  8 — 17). 
As  the  rainbow,  so  circumcision  existed 
before  it  was  turned  to  religious  uses.  The 
passage  which  we  have  above  cited  at  length 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  place  where  cir- 
cumcision was  first  practised.  But  Abraham 
is  the  party  who  is  addressed  as  already 
cognisant  of  the  facts.  To  Abraham,  there- 
fore, and  his  progenitors  must  we  look  for 
its  origin.  We  are  thus  referred  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  have  our  minds  drawn  east- 
ward and  northward  in  the  direction  of  tbosb 
countries  where  probably  the  human  race 
had  its  second  cradle  in  tlie  times  of  Noah, 
if  not  its  first  with  Adam.  The  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  rite  is  hence  deducible. 
And  if  the  observance  is  thu&  \o%\.  \sl  ^^ 
shadca  ot  primevi\  \Mn%%,'n%  %ft«ni^«K»^ 
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ed  in  eoDcluding,  that  the  cause*  which 
brought  it  iuio  use  were  strong,  aud  closely 
(Bounected  with  considerations  of  health, 
convenience,  or  necessity,  deeply  seated  in 
the  nature  of  mau,  as  developed  in  these 
eastern  climes  and  early  ages.  The  law, 
however,  thus  given  of  God  to  Abraham 
required  him  to  circumcise  all  his  house- 
hold,  including  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  born 
afterwards.  The  rite  would  thus  pass  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  commencing  its 
historical  existence  about  1941,  A.C.  Yet 
we  cannot  say,  that  all  other  nations,  found 
observing  it  after  that  period,  borrowed  it 
from  these  two,  because  we  have  already 
had  reason  to  think,  that  the  observance 
itself  was  practised  before  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. Now,  while  that  patriarch  is  spoken 
to  as  knowing  wherein  tlie  rite  consisted, 
the  language  used  also  implies  that  he 
himself  was  not  circumcised  (xvii.  26). 
The  omission  may  have  been  owing  to  his 
emigration  from  home.  Hence,  in  Uiis  and 
probably  in  other  things,  some  unintentional 
neglect;  to  repair  which,  and  cure  or  pre- 
rent  the  evil  consequences  that  might  en- 
sue, the  rite  was  enjoined  on  Abraham,  and 
enforced  by  the  strongest  sanctions.  It 
iB  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  adoption  took 
place  in  oonnection  with  the  promised  birth 
of  Isaac  (the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
Isaaoida  or  Israelites),  of  a  wife  who  had 
hitherto  been  barren. 

The  rite  now  passed  into  a  usage,  at  least 
with  the  line  of  Abraham's  descendants  that 
sprung  from  Sarah,  as  we  find  assurance  of 
in  the  facts  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
rape  of  Dinah,  and  the  revenge  which  her 
brothers  took.  In  this  transaction  it  is  also 
clear,  that  certainly  the  Hivites  in  Canaan, 
and  probably  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants,  had 
not  practised  circumcision  (Gen.  zxxiv). 

After  a  considerable  interval,  we  meet 
with  circumcision  again  in  the  history  of 
Moses  (Exod.  iv.  24),  when  Zipporah,  bis 
wife,  *  took  a  sharp  stone,  and  cut  off  the 
foreskin  of  her  son.  Then  she  said,  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art  to  me,  because  of 
the  circumcision.'  The  rite  had  been  ne- 
glected, though  the  motlier  as  an  Arabian, 
and  the  father  as  one  of  the  Abraham idae, 
were  bound  to  its  performance.  Moses  fell 
ill,  and  was  on  the  point  of  death,  when,  as 
we  may  conjecture  from  Zipporah's  reproach- 
ful language,  witli  a  religious  feeling  very 
natural  hi  him,  he  found  the  cause  of  this 
sickness  in  the  child's  not  being  circum- 
cised. Impressed  with  this  feeling,  he  urged 
on  Zipporah  the  necessity  of  circumcision, 
m  order  to  save  his  life.  She  seems  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and,  pro- 
bably to  diminish  the  pain  and  abate  the 
danger  to  her  boy,  administered  the  rite 
herselt 

These  facts  seem,  however,  to  show,  that 
gircmneinou,  though  in  use  and  regarded 


with  religious  veneration,  was  not  rigidly 
and  invariably  observed,  since  it  had  been 
omitted  in  a  family  of  such  eminence  as 
that  of  Moses ;  —  an  omission  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  explained,  unless  on  the  sup- 
position of  some  laxity  on  the  part  both  of 
Zipporah  and  her  husband. 

The  tendency  of  these  events  would  be  to 
strengthen  in  the  mind  of  Moses  the  neces- 
sity of  circumcision,  and  make  him  regard 
it  with  a  personal  as  well  as  a  religions 
feeling.  Perhaps  Moses  had  not  himself, 
at  least  in  infancy,  undergone  the  rite ;  for 
he  was  bom  in  servitude,  and  bereft  of 
parental  care  soon  after  he  came  into  the 
world.  If  so,  there  may  hare  been  some 
discipline,  such  as  we  have  now  adverted  to, 
necessary  in  order  to  revive  and  strengthen 
the  endangered  sanction  of  the  rite  (Exod. 
ii.  1-4). 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus  (48 — 51), 
circumcision  appears  by  implication  as  a  test 
of  Hebrew  nationality,  being  already  in  exis- 
tence, and  to  be  performed  on  every  one  befors 
he  could  partake  of  the  passover,  of  which, 
it  is  expressly  said, '  there  shall  no  stranger 
eat  thereof.'  Accordingly,  foreigners  and 
hired  servants  were,  as  uncircomcised,  not 
to  join  in  the  passover,  and  purohased  slaves 
were  to  be  admitted  to  its  rites  through  cir- 
cumcision. Hence  it  appears,  that  such 
slaves  became  integral  members  of  the  state, 
being  admitted  to  its  most  sacred  religions 
institutions.  Circumcision,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  the  established  aud  character- 
istic practice  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the 
time  of  their  redemption  from  Egypt  Only 
once  again  in  tlie  Pentateuch  is  it  mentioned, 
and  then  incidentally,  in  the  law  respecting 
the  purification  of  a  woman  on  having  borae 
a  male-child  (Lev.  xii.  8).  From  Josh.  v.  3, 
»eq.  we  learn  that  circumcision  was  omitted 
in  the  case  of  the  children  bom  during  the 
forty  years  of  wandering ;  on  which  aceoant, 
Joshua,  at  the  express  command  of  Jehovah, 
circumcised  all  the  children  of  Israel  with 
knives  of  flint,  which  appear  to  have  become 
a  sort  of  sacred  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  performance  of  this  rite,  the  covenant 
with  God  was  renewed,  and  an  important 
distinction  established  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Philistines,  if  not  the  Canaanites  in 
general  (1  Sam.  xvui.  25).  The  renewal  of 
this  national  token  of  cireumcision  is  said 
to  have  •  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt;' 
words  which  imply,  not  that  the  wearing  of 
the  foreskin  was  the  practice  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  rather  of  the  Israelites  while  in 
bondage  to  them.  Uocircumcision  was, 
with  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  held  in  itself 
a  reproach  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 

This  act  on  the  part  of  Joshua  completed 
among  the  Hebrews  the  establishment  of 
the  rite,  which  went  quietly  on  as  a  regu- 
lar praoUce,  needing  no  law,  and  finding  no 
record. 
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With  the  prophets  a  oew  phase  of  the 
Mosaic  system  makes  itself  manifest ;  name- 
ly, the  moral  application  of  ritual  obser- 
▼ances.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  phrase 
' uncircumcised  in  heart*  as  applied  {dr. 
(500,  A.C.)  to  the  house  of  Israel,  in  order 
to  denote  their  indocility  and  disobedience 
(Jer.  ix.  26).  A  simUar  moral  use  of  the 
phrase  is  found  in  Deut.  xi.  16 ;  zxx.  6. 
The  latter  passage  is  very  striking:  —  'Je- 
hovah thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  Jehovah 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.'  These  words, 
if  delivered  by  Moses  himself,  show  how 
intimately  he  bound  up  religious  edification 
with  ceremonial  observances.  It  mighty 
however,  be  argued,  that  this  met^>horical 
language  could  hardly  have  been  addressed 
to  a  people  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had 
neglected  the  rite  for  many  years,  at  least 
without  calling  for  an  express  assertion  of 
its  claims;  and  that  such  a  metaphorical 
application  seems,  according  to  analogy,  to 
require  the  lapse  of  ages  ere  it  could  come 
into  popular  use. 

In  the  revival  of  the  law  which  took  place 
after  the  exile,  circumcision  also  received  a 
new  sanction.  It  would  appear  that  many 
children,  offspring  of  Jewish  fathers  and 
Babylonian  mothers,  had  been  left  uncir- 
cumcised; and  yet,  on  the  return  of  the 
nation  to  Canaan,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  temple.  Hence  a  law  was  promulgated 
to  the  effect,  that  *  no  stranger  uncircumcised 
in  heart,  nor  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall 
enter  into  my  sanctuary'  (Ezek.  xliv.  7 — 9: 
comp.  Ezra  x.  and  1  Mace.  i.  10,  16,  where 
Epispaamus  is  meant). 

While  speaking  of  the  Biblical  writers,  we 
may  advert  to  a  passage  or  two,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  Egyptians  practised  cir- 
cumcision. The  prophet  Ezekiel  {cir,  588) 
tlireatened  destruction  to  Egypt  by  the 
sword  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  language 
which  he  uses,  he  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  circumcised  people; 
for  among  the  calamities  which  they  would 
have  to  endure  were  overthrow  and  devasta- 
tion from  the  hands  of  uncircumcised  vic- 
tors (xxxi.  18;  xxxiL  19,  21,  24).  In  the 
first  passage  are  found  words  —  *  This  is 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude '  —  which 
appear  to  show,  that  it  is  of  no  peculiar 
caste  or  rank  that  circumcision  is  here  im- 
plicated, but  of  the  nation  at  large. 

This  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision among  non-Hebrew  nations.  And 
here  we  must  pass  to  Heathen  authorities, 
the  first  of  whom,  Herodotus,  cannot  be 
dated  at  an  earlier  period  than  about  400, 
A.C.  He  speaks  on  the  subject  in  two  pas- 
sages :  — '  Others  leave  their  privy  parts 
as  produced  by  nature,  except  those  who 
have  learned  from  the  Zlgyptians,  who  jare 
eircnmeised    (ii   36).     <  Alone  of  all  the 


Colchians  and  Egyptians  and  Ethiopiaof 
practise  circumcision  from  the  beginning^ 
But  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  in 
Palestine  (that  is,  the  Jews)  confess  them^ 
selves  that  they  learned  it  from  the  Egyp^ 
tians.'  After  mentioning  some  others  who 
used  circumcision,  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
observance  (ii.  104).  The  force  of  thia 
testimony  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy, by  the  assertion  that  it  was  only  of 
the  priests  that  Herodotus  spoke.  This  is 
a  gratuitous  assumption.  His  language  is 
genera],  eomprising  the  nation  at  large. 
Besides,  if  what  he  says  is  true  of  Uia 
priests,  still  the  Egyptians  practised  circum-t 
pision  before  Abraham  and  his  offspring ; 
and  the  passage  in  the  original  contains 
words  which  undesignedly  carry  circumci- 
sion in  Egypt  back  to  the  days  of  that 
patriarch.  Herodotus  argues,  that  the  Col- 
chians, who  in  his  time  lived  near  the  Black 
Sea,  must  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin, 
because  they  observed  circumcision.  These 
Colchians,  who  thus  in  the  days  of  the  his 
torian  continued  the  practice,  appear  to 
have  been  a  colony  left  in  Pontus  by  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  conqueror,  Sesostris 
But  if  common  Egyptian  soldiers  were  cir 
cumcised,  then  may  we  affirm,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Sesostris  {cir,  1840,  A.C),  the 
Egyptians  generally  practised  the  obser- 
vance. Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
the  rite  had  already  been  long  in  existence. 
The  conclusion  agrees  with  what,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  has  been  said 
of  the  derivative  character  borne  by  the 
observance  in  the  earliest  Biblical  notices 
of  it  that  we  possess.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced  from  ^e  mummies,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  at  least  the  earliest  and  best  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  practised  circumcision. 
To  this  effiect,  Kenrick  (*  Herodotus,'  p.  09) 
cites  the  authority  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners. In  the  work  on  *  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities' which  forms  part  of  '  The  Library 
of  Usefrd  Knowledge'  (ii.  110),  mention  is 
made  of  a  mummy, '  not  embalmed  in  the 
best  style,'  on  which  *  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  an  Egyptian  practice, 
seemed  to  have  been  performed.'  The  tes- 
timony of  Wilkinson  is  decisive:  it  is  to 
this  effect,  that  circumcision  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times: 
thougfi  very  early  adopted,  no  one  was 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  rite,  unless 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  or  belonging  to 
the  priestly  order.  It  is  said  that  Pythago- 
ras submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  Uie 
privileges  it  conferred.  The  omission  was 
a  reproach.  *  The  antiquity  of  its  institu- 
tion in  Egypt  is  fully  established  by  the 
monuments  of  the  upper  and  lower  country, 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  exodus 
and  the  airival  of  Joseph*  (v.  817,  818 V 
The  same  wi\koT\Vj  %vi%,— \TVi»  'n^^  N» 
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L  to  Um  present  day  by  tlie  Moslems 
ii  all  oonntries,  and  by  the  Christians  of 
Abyssinia,  as  a  salutary  precaution  well 
■uited  to  a  hot  climate'  (▼.  317). 

Among  the  Moslem  Egyptians,  cireumoi- 
don  is  performed  when  the  boy  is  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  The  Copts,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of 
tibe  ancient  Egyptians,  for  the  most  part 
eiroumcise  their  sons  —  (Lane*s  '  Modem 
Egyptians,'  iL  318:  see  idso  L  80,  note). 
The  Abyssinians  practise  also  excision  on 
fheir  women,  according  to  Bruce  ('  TntTels,' 
iij.  341,  $eq.)f  who  describes  the  manner  of 
eiroumcision,  and  states  that  the  Boman 
missionaries  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  the  female  rite;  their  mis- 
■iozuuy  college  being  obliged  to  give  this 
permission,  'Si  modo  matrimonii  fructus 
impediret,  id  omino  tollendum  esset' 

The  geographical  position  of  the  nations 
declared  by  Herodotus  to  obserre  this  rite 
is  not  without  interest  They  may  be  thus 
ranged:  — Ethiopians  (Meroe  or  Sennar), 
Egyptians,  Israelites,  PhoBnicians,  Syrians 
on  die  Thermodon  (Cappadocians  in  Asia 
Minor  lying  next  to  Syria),  the  Macro- 
nes,  and  Colchians.  These  nations  form 
two  groups ;  —  a  southern,  to  which  belong 
<he  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians ;  and  a  nor- 
thern, the  Cappadocians  and  Colchians. 
These  two  extremes  were  united  by  means 
of  the  PboBnicians  and  Israelites,  who  lay 
between  them.  This  riew  exhibits  circum- 
cision as  taking  the  course  which  many  evi- 
dences show  to  have  lain  in  lines  pursued 
by  human  culture  in  its  progress,  namely, 
from  south  to  north ;  and  iends  to  show, 
that  the  rite,  in  its  journey  southward,  spread 
OTer  some  of  the  most  civilised  parts  of  the 
world  in  earliest  times. 

Later  writers,  who  speak  casually  on  the 
subject,  are  of  no  great  value  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  circumcision.  But  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  rite  has  been  extensively 
practised  in  modern  times.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  world  is  weU  known,  though  in  Germany 
a  strong  but  partial  feeling  has  been  grow- 
ing up  against  its  observance,  which  has 
induced  individuals  to  discontinue  it  Cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  males,  and  excision 
in  the  case  of  females,  have  been  found  to 
prevail  among  various  savage  or  imperfectly 
civilised  races.  The  rite  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  became  acquainted  with  them. 
Cook  found  an  imperfect  species  of  circum- 
cision in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  "Long  before,  many  of 
the  old  voyagers  had  met  with  it  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  else- 
where. While  the  Jews  perform  the  rite  on 
A0  eighth  dxj  after  birth,  other  nations 
de/kr  it  to  «  Hter  period.    Among  the  Mo- 


hammedans, it  is  eomraonly  perfoimed  in 
the  thirteenth  yesr,  because  Ishmad,  tiie 
progenitor  of  the  Arabs,  was  of  that  ags 
when  he  underwent  the  operation  (Oen. 
zviL  25).  Though  not  a  positive  ordinance 
of  the  Koran,  it  extended  itself  with  lalam- 
ism.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition,  said 
to  be  traceable  to  Mohammed,  iriiieh  declares 
tiiat  circumcision  '  is  an  ordinance  for  men, 
and  honourable  in  women.' 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  eircnmeision 
among  untutored  and  half-civilised  tribes, 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  character- 
istic of  a  comparatively  low  stage  of  aocial 
culture.  Hence  we  may  approximate  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  with  whom  It  first 
oame  into  existence  in  ancient  times.  And 
if  the  nation  which  was  in  a  state  sndi  as 
to  give  birth  to  circumcision,  must  have 
made  little  progress  in  civilisation,  then  we 
are  also  justified  in  going  back  for  its  date 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  history. 
These  conclusions,  though  only  of  a  general 
nature,  correspond  with  others  to  wlrich  we 
have  been  already  led,  and  combine  with 
them  to  show,  that  the  rite  sprang  up  among 
an  oriental  people  which  had  not  risen  hig^ 
in  the  scale  of  human  culture.  Once  intro- 
duced, it  would  easfly  be  extended  end  per- 
petuated. The  East  never  chan|pes.  The 
considerations  which  originated  would  pre- 
serve the  ordinsnce.  These  inducements 
must  have  had  utility  for  their  recommen- 
dation ;  and  religion  never  disdained,  in  the 
early  ages,  to  throw  her  powerful  sanctioos 
around  obvious  advantages  for  man.  The 
considerations,  as  originating  among  a  not 
greatly  cultivated  people,  may  not  have  been 
of  the  highest  nor  of  the  most  manifest  kind. 
Enough  that  they  were  approved  to  those 
whom  they  primarily  concerned.  They  may 
also  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  partial  and 
local  nature.  Usage  is  often  dictated  by 
clime  and  country,  as  well  as  culture.  Pe- 
culiarities of  conformation  also  may  have 
had  their  weight  The  person  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  ancient  world  expects 
to  find  states  of  mind  and  body,  and  diere- 
fore  customs  and  rites,  different,  to  some 
extent,  from  that  of  which  his  own  mav  be 
considered  the  type. 

It  may  be  impossible  now  to  seize  the 
exact  idea  out  of  which  circumcision  origi- 
nally sprang.  Herodotus  states,  that  it  was 
performed  for  the  sake  of  purity  or  cleanli- 
ness. In  order  to  appreciate  the  motive 
here  intimated,  the  modem  reader  must  en- 
large his  notion  of  cleanliness  by  reference 
to  Eastern  notions  and  requirements,  found 
in  the  Mosaic  laws.  When  the  touching  of 
a  corpse  and  the  involuntary  emission  of  the 
semen  were  held  to  be  defilements,  the  ac- 
cumulations around  the  penis  might  slso  be 
easily  regarded  as  undeanness;  and,  for 
Vii«\x  T«mo^sl  ot  ^gtevention,  special  means 
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be  taken;  and  that  the  rather,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  they  were  in  Eastern  countries 
rerj  copious,  and  of  a  nature  to  become 
Timlent,  and  detrimental  to  health.  The 
ancient  Jewish  writer,  FhUo,  distinctly  as- 
serts that  circnmoision  was  grounded  on 
considerations  such  as  we  hare  now  noticed. 
It  had,  he  says,  a  preventiTe  use  in  guarding 
against  a  certain  disease,  termed  anthrax,  or 
carbuncle.  His  second  reason  is  cleanli- 
ness, the  securing  of  which  in  hot  climates 
necessitates  special  care.  Accordingly,  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  held  bound  to  purifjr 
themselTes  diligently,  and  to  wash  the  part 
in  question.  We  find  this  reason  supported 
by  die  testimony  of  modem  traTclIers,  espe- 
cially by  that  of  Niebuhr,  who  praises  cir- 
eumcision  as  a  useful  practice  for  all  who 
lire  in  the  East,  where  careful  washing  is 
neither  easy  nor  usual ;  and  mentions  cases 
in  which  uncireumcised  Europeans,  pursu- 
ing in  the  East  their  own  usages,  were 
afflicted  with  boils.  Philo  assigns  another 
ground  for  circumcision,  affirming  that  the 
nations  that  practise  the  rite  are  more  fruit- 
ful than  others ;  —  a  statement,  however,  on 
which  little  stress  can  be  laid,  until  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  facts.  The  dis- 
tinguished French  physiologist,  Lallemand, 
holds  that  the  rite  is  useful  in  prerenting  in- 
▼oluntary  emissions ;  and  also  states,  that  a 
recourse  to  it  has  been  successful  in  cases 
of  dangerous  disease.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
senriceable  in  preTcnting  self- pollution*  — 
Structural  reasons  exist  for  the  performance 
of  the  rite  on  females  of  some  African 
tribes.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that  there  existed  in  primitiTH 
ages  considerations  of  utility  adequate  to 
cause  such  a  rite  as  circumcision  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Once  in  existence,  it  would  be  applicable 
for  purposes  still  more  important  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  set  forth  as  by  the  Divine  Being  for 
a  token  of  his  coTcnant  with  Abraham  and 
bis  posterity,  and,  after  some  ages,  was  suc- 
cessfhlly  established.  Its  efficacy  in  sun- 
dering a  race  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
▼isible  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
especially  in  the  preserration  of  their  inte- 
grity as  a  nation  in  circumstances  most 
fitted  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  takes  a  moral  and  spiritual  import 
and  application,  appears  from  our  previous 
remarks  regarding  circumcision  of  the  heart 
This  bearing  of  the  rite  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  made  prominent  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (John  rii.  22.  Rom.  ii.  23,  28,  29 ; 
iiL  1 ;  iv.  11.  Gal.  t.  6.  Phil.  iii.  8.  Col. 
ii.  11 ;  iii.  11).  In  Christianity,  however, 
this  ordinance,  and  all  others  of  a  similarly 
outward  kind,  having  accomplished  their 
temporary  purpose,  are  for  ever  abolished : 
"Neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  nncireumeision,  but  faith  which  woik- 
eth  by  love '  (0al.  v.  6 ;  vi.  15). 


CISTEBN,  a  word  probably  <if  die  mom 
origin  as  our  *  chest '  {JdMte  in  Greek),  dt« 
noting  a  receptacle  for  water;  at  present  an 
artificial  reservoir  for  coUecting  rain-water, 
but  in  older  English  authors  a  pool  of 
spring-water.  Thus  Wiclif,  in  Jolm  v.  7, 
has  *  cistern,'  where  Tyndale  has  '  pole,'  and 
the  authorised  version  of  Itf  11, '  poole.'  The 
original  Hebrew  word,  Bohtf  denotes  gene- 
rally a  hole  or  cavity^  and  is  according^ 
put  into  English  by  *  pit'  (Gen.  xxxviL  20), 

*  dungeon'  (Gen.  xL  15),  *well'  (1  Sam. 
xix.  22),  *  cistern '  (2  Kings  xviiL  81.  ProT. 
T.  15.  Ecdes.  xii.  6). 

Cisterns,  in  the  East,  are  of  two  kinds :  — 
I.  Pools  or  wells  of  spring-water,  called  in 
Hebrew,  *  living  water'  (comp.  John  iv.  10, 
uq,  imperfectly  rendered  'running  water' 
in  Lev.xiv. 5;  xv.  16.  Numb. xix.  17).  These 
cisterns  were  highly  valued  in  countries 
subject  to  long  droughts,  and  where  all 
superficial  supplies  of  water  are  transient, 
and  often  removed  almost  as  suddenly  as 
they  are  afforded.  Hence  the  force  of  the 
imagery  in  Jer.  iL  18,  — '  My  people  have 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  ttiem  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
terns, that  can  hold  no  water.'  II.  Cisterns 
or  reservoirs  were  also  employed  to  coUeet 
rain-water.  Of  this  kind,  says  Winer,  waft 
Jacob's  well,  mentioned  in  John  iv.  6,  and 
still  shown  as  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Nabions  (Sychar).  The  fact  of  this  being 
a  reservoir,  rather  than  what  we  mean  by  a 
well  or  fountain,  gives  a  point  to  our  Lord's 
comparison  of  the  living  or  ever-flowing 
water  he  had  to  give,  with  the  uncertain 
and  disappointing  supplies  afforded  even  by 

*  Jacob's  weU.' 

Beservoirs  were  necessitated  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  springs,  under  which,  many  other 
places  besides  Jerusalem,  though  the  metro- 
polis, seems  to  have  suffered.  The  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  is  the  only  spring  of  living 
water  in  or  near  the  city;  for  that  of  Siloam 
is  certainly,  and  one  that  exists  under  the 
Haram  (temple)  is  in  all  probability,  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Even  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  has  been  thought  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Gihon,  on  the  western  side  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
some  ancient  fountains  have  been  lost  or 
dried  up ;  yet  in  a  region  like  that  around 
Jerusalem,  where  springs  of  water,  if  they 
exist,  usually  burst  out  from  the  bases  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  little  exposed  to  be 
covered  or  choked  up  by  earthy  accumula- 
tions, such  changes  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
and  could  affect  none  but  weak  and  incon- 
siderable sources. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  a  single 
fountain,  and  that  not  very  copious,  Jeru- 
salem seems  always  to  have  been  dependant 
upon  artificial  means  for  its  supplies  of  wa- 
ter.   These  consisted,  so  far  as  can  n<i«  \m 
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BetUdiein,  with  the  aqueduct  which  brings 
ibeir  beneficent  streams  to  the  city,  and  of 
4  great  number  of  reservoirs,  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  walls,  for  collecting 
rain-water,  of  which  the  upper  and  lower 
Pools  of  Oihon,  and  that  of  Hezekiah, 
were  probably  the  most  considerable.  Very 
fztensive  cisterns  are  also  understood  to 
exist  within  the  enclosure  about  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  or  the  Hararo,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  rain-water  coUected  from  the  roofs 
of  the  mosques,  as  well  as  from  the  aque- 
duct, and  it  may  be  by  the  subterranean 
connection  with  the  ancient  Oihon.  ETcry- 
body  at  Jerusalem  speaks  of  these  reservoirs 
as  well  known ;  and  the  few  travellers  who 
have  been  allowed  to  explore  this  holy 
ground,  and  especially  the  extensive  sub- 
structions beneath,  confi^  the  current  opi- 
nion. The  ablutions  of  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  no  less  than  the  demands  of  the 
ancient  temple  service,  render  large  supplies 
of  water  indispensable. 

Besides  these  more  public  establishments, 
whidi  taken  together  famished  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  for  ordinary  as  well  as 
special  uses,  there  are  in  Jerusalem  a  vast 
number  of  private  cisterns,  with  which, 
indeed,  every  family  above  the  condition  of 
absolute  indigence  is  provided.  These  are 
constructed  under  the  houses,  or  in  the 
courts  and  g^ardens  belonging  to  them,  of 
•tones  laid  in  cement,  or,  where  the  moun- 
tain-rock rises  near  enough  to  the  surface, 
by  excavations  in  the  solid  mass.  The  water 
is  conducted  into  them,  not  only  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  but  from  the  paved 
courts,  which  usually  cover  a  considerable 
part  of  the  area  embraced  within  the  enclo- 
sure of  a  large  habitation.  Two,  three,  or 
half  a  dozen  capacious  reservoirs  often  be- 
long to  a  single  house  of  the  better  sort, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  commonly 
secured  during  the  rainy  season  to  last  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  is  only  the  poorest  class 
of  persons  who  obtain  water  for  domestic 
uses  fh)m  the  public  cisterns,  which  are 
open,  and  much  exposed  to  dust  and  filth. 
Little  care  seems  to  be  bestowed  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  or  guard  them  against  abuse 
and  impurities ;  and  the  water  is  commonly 
discoloured,  and  of  an  unwholesome  appear- 
ance. *  That  in  the  reservoir  just  west  of 
the  lower  pool,'  says  Dr.  Olin,  *  already  men- 
tioned as  derived,  through  the  ancient  aque- 
duct, from  Solomon's  Pools,  looked  the  best 
of  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  public  esUblishments.  The  water  of 
Siloam,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  is  tolerably  transparent,  but  not  very 
paUtable.  The  rain-water  in  the  private 
cisterns,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  was  pure  and  fresh, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste.* 

Ancient  Jerusalem  must,  like  the  modem 
town,  bMT0   been  chiefly  dependant  upon 


these  domestic  preeautions  for  this  indis- 
pensable article.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  multiuide  of  ancient  cisterns,  which, 
indeed,  are  the  same  now  in  use,  no  less 
than  by  the  inadequate  number  of  apiings 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  natural  defi- 
ciency was  so  fully  remedied  by  art  and 
industry,  that  few  places  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  ample  supplies  of  water  for 
every  purpose,  or  to  have  been  so  completely 
seciued,  in  this  respect,  against  the  casual- 
ties of  war.  Neither  violence  nor  stratagem 
could  stop  or  divert  the  fountains  which 
were  open  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
dearth  which  reigned  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city  must  always  have  presented  very 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  besieging 
army.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  nume- 
rous accounts  which  we  have  in  the  prophets 
and  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
sufferings  and  desolations  produced  in  this 
country  by  drought,  we  seldom  or  never 
hear  of  any  scarcity  of  water  in  Jerusalem. 
Some  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  experienced  in  very  dry  sea- 
sons, by  families  insufficiently  provided  with 
cisterns ;  and  water  is  then  brought  In  goat- 
skin bottles  from  a  fountain  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city,  and  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  those  whose  reservoirs  are  exhansted,  or 
who  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  such  a  lux- 
ury during  the  warm  weather. 

The  whole  mountain  region,  extending 
firom  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  and  the  borders 
of  Edom,  is  very  sparingly  supplied  with 
fountains;  and  Olin  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  stream  of  water,  small  or  great,  in 
the  whole  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  open  country  are  dependant, 
and  must  always  have  been  so,  upon  wells 
snd  cisterns.  From  these  they  obtained 
water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes, 
snd  also  for  their  flocks  and  the  irrigation 
of  their  fields.  They  are  still  found  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  or  constructed  of  solid 
masonry  along  the  ancient  roads,  and  near 
the  sites  of  the  ruined  towns  and  villages 
which  are  so  often  met  with  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Cisterns  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  wells,  which  usually  had  to  be 
sunk  to  a  great  depth;  and  the  water  ot 
which,  so  far  as  Olin  had  opportunity 
of  judging,  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  Oreat 
pains  were  formerly  taken  to  preserve  the 
rain-water  in  a  pure  state,  as  is  evident  from 
the  expensive  construction  of  the  cisterns, 
which  were  not  only  built  with  solidity,  and 
lined  with  cement,  but  in  many  instances 
covered  with  immense  arches  of  masonry, 
so  as  to  secure  them  against  dust  and  filth, 
and  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
are  conunonly  flights  of  stone-steps,  extend- 
ing from  the  top  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoirs,  which  gave  easy  access  to  the  wa> 
i«i  in  %U  its  stages.     This,  in  the  rainy 
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Mason,  flows  from  the  hills  and  inclined 
planes  that  compose  the  '  whole  of  this 
mountainous  region,  to  the  lower  ground, 
which  is  always  chosen  for  the  cisterns. 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  these  recep- 
tacles afford  good  data  for  estimating  the 
size  and  importance  of  ancient  places,  of 
which  they  are,  in  many  instances,  almost 
the  only  remaining  memorials;  and  they 
are  calculated  to  give  us  very  favourable 
ideas  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  No  such  works  are  achieved  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  country,  whose 
resources  seem  unequal  to  the  task  of  keep- 
ing those  in  repair  which  have  been  be- 
queathed to  them  by  a  better  race  of  men, 
and  a  happier  era. 

Robinson  reports  that  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lanneau,  in  which  he  resided,  had  no  less 
than  four  cisterns,  the  largest  of  which 
is  thirty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  twenty 
deep.  The  Latin  convent  is  so  well  ftir- 
nished,  that,  iu  seasons  of  drought,  it  is 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  merely  a  round  opening 
at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stone- 
work above,  and  furnished  with  a  curb 
and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket;  so  that  they 
have  externally  much  the  appearance  of 
an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  conducted 
into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  nouses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and,  with  proper 
care,  remains  pure  and  sweet  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  In  summer,  however, 
water,  as  a  matter  of  luxury  and  convenience, 
IS  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  consid6rab<e 
quantities,  from  fountains  at  a  distance  from 
tiie  city.  The  principal  of  these  is  Ain  Yalo. 
in  Wady  el-Werf,  several  miles  south-west  of 
Jeruftalem.  whence  being  transported  in  skins 
on  the  backs  of  asses  and  mules,  it  is  sold 
for  a  trifle  to  those  who  prefer  it  as  a  be- 
verage. 

Cisterns  in  the  desert  require  to  be  covered 
or  closed  with  a  stone,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, to  protect  them  against  moving  sands. 
Over  most  of  the  cisterns  that  are  found  at 
Beni  Nairn,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah,  is  laid  a  broad  and  thick 
flat  stone,  with  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  mid- 
dle, forming  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.  This 
hole  is  in  many  cases  covered  with  a  heavy 
stone,  which  it  would  require  two  or  three 
men  to  roll  away.  These  and  other  cisterns 
afford  illustrations  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
in  Gen.  xxix.  2,  8,  —  *A  great  stone  was 
npon  the  well's  mouth ;  and  thither  were  all 
the  flocks  gathered;  and  they  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered 
the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the 
well's  mouth  in  his  place.' 

These  coverings  the  Bedouins  are  very 
skilful  in  making  very  exact,  and  so  manag- 
ing that  a  stranger  cannot  easily  find  them 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  19).    On  the  approach  of  an 


enemy,  or  for  purposes  of  revenge,  it  is  still 
customary  to  close  and  stop,  if  not  destroy 
reservoirs  (Gen.  xxvi.  15.  2  Kings  iiL  25. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  8.  Isa.  xv.  6).  To  nomad 
tribes,  cisterns  are  of  especial  value,  consti- 
tuting an  important  part  of  their  property, 
not  easily  lent  to  others,  and  often  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe  or  person  to  whom 
they  owe  their  origin  (Deut.  x.  6).  Hence, 
frequently  arise  disputes  (Gen.  xxi.  25  : 
xxvi.  15).  In  the  hot  season  of  the  year, 
and  generally  when  destitute  of  water,  cis- 
terns served  for  temporary  prisons  ^Gen. 
xxxvii.  22, 24.  Jer.xxxviii.6)  ;  hence  poeti- 
cal imagery  (Ps.  xl.  2;  Ixix.  15;  Ixxxviii. 
6) ;  also  as  places  of  refuge  ^2  Sam.  xvii. 
9,  seq.). 

Frequent  mention  of  cisterns  is  made  in 
the  Talmud.  In  form  they  were  either 
round  or  quadrangular,  and  covered  with  a 
preparation  of  lime  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  water,  and  aid  in  preserving  it  sweet 
They  were  either  covered  or  surrounded  with 
a  barrier.  The  oonrt-yard  of  great  houses 
had  generally  each  a  cistern  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18 ) .  Such  are  still  found  in  Palestine,  some 
of  which  may  be  derived  from  ancient  times. 
Cisterns  were  employed  for  watering  flocks 
and  herds,  and  were  accordingly  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  resort  for  herdsmen  and  young 
people,  in  periods  when  a  shepherd's  life 
was  held  in  honour  (Gen.  xxiv.  11,  18; 
xxix.  8,  8.  1  Sam.  ix.  11) ;  and  young  maid- 
ens repaired  thither  to  draw  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  Cisterns  and  wells  would 
naturally  influence  the  march  and  encamp  • 
ment  of  armies,  as  well  as  caravans  and 
wandering  herds  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  2  Sam. 
ii.  18). 

Instances  of  individual  cisterns  are  nume 
rous  in  oriental  travellers.  Large  public 
reservoirs  were  built  in  and  around  most 
cities  by  the  Jews,  for  public  use.  Such 
tanks  are  now  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gi- 
beon,  Bireh,  &c. ;  sometimes  still  in  use,  as 
at  Hebron,  but  more  commonly  in  ruius 
They  are  built  up  mostly  of  massive  stones, 
and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys,  where  the 
rains  of  winter  could  easily  flow,  or  be  con- 
ducted. These  reservoirs  form  one  of  the 
least  doubtfiil  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  all 
Palestine. 

A  reservoir  is  mentioned  by  Robinson,  as 
found  in  an  interesting  spot  at  Kurmul,  near 
Hebron.  '  The  bottom  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  a  beautiftal  grass-plat,  with  an  artificial 
reservoir  in  the  middle,  measuring  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long,  by  seventy-four  broad. 
The  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied  is  in 
the  rocks  on  the  north-west,  where  a  cham- 
ber has  been  excavated.  The  water  is 
brought  out  by  an  under-ground  channel, 
first  to  a  small  basin  near  the  rocks,  and  then 
five  or  six  rods  farther  to  the  reservoir.' 

A  cistern,  fifteen  minutes  from  Seilun,  was 
visited  by  Robinson,  when  txvt^UVw^i,  Is^-ox 
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Jerusalem  to  Nablous  (iii.  86).  The  water, 
which  U  excellent,  issues  from  the  rocks  in  a 
eloM  valley,  falling  first  into  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial well  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  thence 
into  a  resenroir  lower  down.  '  Many  flocks 
and  herds  were  waiting  around.' 

But  the  most  important  are  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
which,  lying  near  Bethlehem,  sent  their 
water  in  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem.  A  re- 
ference to  them  may  be  found  in  the  words 
of  David,  when  he  '  longed,  and  said  —  Oh 
that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the 
irate!'   (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.   1  Chron.  zi.  17.) 


A  CISTKBN  AT   HKBBOV. 

The  cisterns  near  Hebron  have  a  peculiar 
interest.  They  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Olin : 
—  *  A  large  basin,  forty-seven  paces  square, 
stands  outside  the  gate.  It  is  of  very  solid 
workmanship,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  descent  is  by  flights  of  stairs 
situated  at  the  four  corners,  by  which  the 
water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skins, 
and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or 
carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  This  pool 
is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

*  Another  of  smaller  dimensions  occupies 
higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
These  reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and 
are  unconnected  with  any  perennial  fountain. 
In  ascending  a  hill  soudi  of  the  city,  I  came 
to  a  smaller  pool,  situated  among  some  fine 
olive-trees,  sheltered  by  an  ancient  arch,  with 
a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 

'  It  was  probably  over  one  of  these  an- 
cient reservoirs  that  David  caused  the  heads 
of  the  sons  of  Rimnion,  Rechab  and  Baanah, 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  to  be  exposed 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12).^  I  happened  to  stand  near 
the  large  reservoir  a  little  before  sunset, 
when  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  de- 
sccndiug  from  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  city,  and  assembling  in 


numbers  around  the  walla.  Tbay  wen  in  a 
fine  condition,  and  pieaented  a  beaatUbl  spet- 
taole,  which  earned  back  the  chon^ua  to 
former  days,  when  Abraham  and  laaae  §ad 
their  flocks  upon  the  same  hilla,  brought 
them  down  by  the  same  patha  into  '  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  Hebron,  and  per- 
haps watered  them  at  the  aame  fonntaina' 
(ii.  84,  85). 

Schubert  thus  describes  the  method  taken 
to  draw  water  from  these  wells  or  reservoirs: 
— '  We  came  to  a  walled  ciatezn,  which  our 
Bedouins  called  Bir  Meleeh.  Here  Bvut 
persons  were  drawing  water  in  the  bnekela, 
which  hung  with  their  ropes  on  long  poles, 
fkstened  at  the  lower  end.  Thia  water  On^ 
poured  into  a  reservoir  for  the  cattle  to  dzink. 
Flocks  of  lambs,  separated  one  from  another, 
each  herd  under  iu  own  keeper,  stood  near 
patiently  waiting  for  its  torn.  When  the 
long  trough  was  ftQl,  the  ahepherd  whoat 
flock  came  next,  gave  a  sign  with  his  staff 
and  hia  voice,  and  the  ram  ran  froUclDng  to 
the  water,  followed  by  the  reat  When  oos 
set  had  taken  their  fill,  thej  withdrew,  and 
another  eame  in  their  place.  We  were  re- 
minded of  many  interesting  paasages  el 
Scripture,  by  these  dancing  and  friaking 
lamba,  and  their  ready  obedienee  to  the  voiee 
of  the  shepherd.  We  fancied  we  here  taw  a 
picture  of  one  portion  of  the  patriareh'a  life* 

CITIES  OF  BEFUOE  wereeertauoiplaeef 
expressly  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moaes,  as 
a  refrige  for  such  as  had  committed  aceidBB- 
tal  homicide,  being  a  wise  and  benevolent 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  that  tmly  great 
man  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  specially  of  the  eagemeaa  of 
the  blood- avenger  to  slay  him  who  had  alain 
his  kinsman,  which  prevailed  throug|ioiit 
Western  Asia,  and  still  in  substance  prerafl 
in  the  less  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 

These  cities,  six  in  number,  chosen  oat  of 
those  which  belonged  to  the  priests  or  the 
Levites,  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
in  order  that  a  place  of  refuge  might  be 
found  in  every  district,  were  Bexer,  among 
the  Reubenites ;  Ramoth,  among  the  Oadiles; 
Golan,  among  the  children  of  Manasaeh; 
these  three  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan ; 
while  on  its  western  side  were  Kadeah,  in 
Naphtali ;  Shechem,  in  Ephraim ;  and  Kir^ 
jath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in  Jndah  (Dent 
iv.  43.  Josh.  XX.  7).  The  right  of  asylum 
extended  to  a  thousand  yards  round  eseh 
city,  and  during  the  period  of  the  oflice  of  the 
high- priest,  under  whom  the  manslaughter 
was  committed.  If  the  homicide  left  the  city 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  ven- 
tured beyond*  its  bounds,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  ftiry  of  the  Goel,  or  avenger  of 
blood.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  innocent,  and  secure  trom  momentary 
vengeance  even  those  who  were  possibly 
guilty,  it  was  expressly  required  by  law  that 
the  roads  leading  to  these  places  should  be 
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kept  in  good  repair.  Jewish  tradition  asserts 
that,  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  there  stood 
posts  bearing  the  directing  and  warning 
word.  Refuge^  R^uge,  It  also  affirms  that 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  fhgitives 
were  studied  in  the  cities  of  reftige,  and  that 
they  were  each  tanght  some  trade,  or  so 
ocoapied  and  trained  as  to  possess  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  when  the  period  of 
detention  had  elapsed.  Bat  the  immmiity 
could  be  gained  only  as  a  consequence  of  a 
formal  verdict  of  acquittal,  pronounced  after 
due  legal  iuquiry,  in  which  the  exercise  of 
pity  was  forbidden,  and  no  precuniary  ran- 
som allowed.  The  murderer  was  put  to  death 
(Exod.  xxi.  Id.  Numb.  xxxv.  6,  seq.  Dent, 
six.  2,  seq,  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7.  4). 

This  right  of  asylum  was  an  extension  of 
that  which  was  afforded,  first  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (Exod. 
xxi.  14),  the  altar  in  which  afforded  a  place 
of  refhge  for  the  unintentional  homicide, 
from  the  shelter  of  which,  however,  the  mani- 
fest inurderer  might  be  dragged  and  put  to 
death ;  a  permission  which  might  easily  be 
abused  for  purposes  of  private  or  party  re- 
venge (Exod.  xxi.  14.  1  Rings  L  50 ;  IL  28, 
9eq,  2  Kings  xL  15). 

Wisdom  and  mercy  are  combined  in  this 
sytlem  of  law.  Here  was  protection  for  the 
innocent  homicide ;  time  secured  for  a  legal 
investigation ;  personal  revenge  hindered  or 
eonnteraoted,  yet  no  impunity  conceded  to 
the  guilty ;  while,  in  order  to  uphold  a  sense 
of  human  life,  and  prevent  carelessness,  the 
manslayer,  guiltless  though  he  might  be  of 
actual  crime,  was  yet  properly  made  to  suffer 
lots  in  his  liberty,  and,  of  course,  in  his  en- 
joyments. 

The  wisest  leg^  provisions  may  be  per- 
verted. That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the 
Jews  was,  in  later  and  degenerate  periods,  so 
extended  as  to  open  a  door  to  g^eat  abuses, 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Mace.  x.  43,  where 
Demetrius  proclaims,  —  *  Whosoever  they  be 
that  flee  unto  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or 
be  within  the  liberties  thereof,  being  indebt- 
ed unto  the  king,  or  for  any  other  matter, 
let  them  be  at  liberty,  and  all  that  they  have 
in  my  realm.'  The  abuse,  however,  was  en- 
gendered from  political  considerations  and 
pagan  influence. 

Greek  and  Boman  antiquity  knew  the  right 
of  asylum,  not  only  in  temples  and  holy 
places,  but  also  in  cities.  It  was  established 
for  insolvent  debtors,  for  slaves  against  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters,  and  for  murder.  A 
specially  distinguished  asylum  was  found  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  in  Syria  (2  Mace.  iv. 
33),  and  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesns. 
The  abuses  of  the  right  of  asylum  were  very 
great  Tiberius  found  himself  compelled  to 
diminish  the  number  of  places,  and  to  lessen 
the  immunities. 

The  right  of  asylum  passed  into  Chris- 
tianity.   For  agea  something  of  the  kind 


existed  in  what  is  termed  'the  benefit  of 
clergy.'  Beftige,  also,  against  vengeance,  and 
the  law  was  afforded  in  Christian  churches, 
and  other  holy  places,  which  may  have  been 
of  service  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  but 
which,  as  tending  to  transfer  civil  power 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  priest,  and  to 
make  punishment  dependent  on  casualties, 
has  in  modem  times  been' almost  univer- 
sally abrogated. 

CITIZEN  (L.  c%vi»),  one  who  has  the 
rights  and  immunities  that  belong  to  a  city; 
which  may  be  either  of  the  city,  considered 
merely  in  itself,  or  as  forming  a  member  of 
a  civil  organisation,  —  a  state  or  common- 
wealth. Abstract  ideas  are  not  common  in 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, though  there  was  <  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,'  it  remained  for  Paul,  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  artificial  culture,  to  ori- 
ginate this  designation  (Eph.  ii.  12).  The 
same  writer  has  also  used,  disguised  under 
<  freedom,'  the  word  '  citizenship,'  by  which 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  whether  munioipal 
or  nationid,  are  denoted  (Acts  xxii.  28). 
This  word  is  poUteia,  firom  the  Greek  poUSf 
a  city,  and  is  the  source  of  our  tenns  *  polity,' 
*  policy,* « politic,'  *  political,'  See, 

Among  the  Hebrews,  citizenship  was  de- 
rived by  birth  of  Israelite  parents ;  yet  stran- 
gers, under  certain  limits,  could  attain  the 
honour.  The  genersl  nature  of  the  rights 
which  it  involved  may  be  gathered  from 
seversl  parts  of  this  work.  In  general,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark,  that,  in  the  best 
periods  of  the  Israelite  polity,  no  sharply  de- 
fined, permanent,  and  invidious  distinctions 
of  rank  are  found.  The  descendants  of 
Levi  were  chosen  for  the  sacred  order.  The 
rest  of  the  tribes  stood  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity. And  when  we  consider  the  strong  ten- 
dency which  appears  in  oriental  nations  to 
divide  into  castes,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  sunk  in  socisl  and  perso- 
nsl  degradation,  the  absence  of  such  an  evil 
in  the  Mosaic  institutions  is  a  merit  no  less 
satisfactory  than  it  is  striking. 

A  general  equality  prevailed  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  arising 
out  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
by  tribe,  family,  and  head.  Doubtless,  the 
Israelites  brought  property  into  the  country  j 
and  its  diversities  would  occasion  a  diffe 
rence  of  condition  in  individuals  when  settled 
in  Palestine.  Yet  great  inequalities  were 
guarded  against  both  by  the  genersl  bearings 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  the  special  pro- 
visions established  in  favour  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  A  species  of  slavery  also  existed, 
but  of  a  mild  and  lenient  character,  and 
qusUfied  so  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  state  of 
personal  bondage.  In  the  latter  perioda 
of  Jewish  history,  slavery  would  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  General  civil  distinctions  also 
existed :  there  were  elders,  captains,  princes* 
kings.     Still  a  practical  equslity  prevailed. 
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not  imlike  what  is  enjoyed  under  the  British 
constitution,  only  yet  more  liberal.  These 
distinctions  were  founded  partly  on  a^, 
partly  on  merit,  and,  as  such,  worked  for  the 
advantage  of  thegoyemed  ;  all  of  whom  had 
generally  an  op|)ortunity  to  rise  in  social 
esteem  and  position.  The  people  were  not 
oppressed  hy  any  ruling  caste ;  not  dwarfed 
and  dcpjadcd  under  the  shadow  of  a  haughty 
and  selfish  aristocracy  ;  nor  employed  as 
purchasable  tools  for  the  furtherance  of 
priestcraft  or  statecraft.  The  goyemment 
of  the  country,  whether  local  or  general,  was 
•imple  in  its  nature,  inexpensive  and  libe- 
ral. In  proportion  as  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  Moses  were  observed,  coercion 
was  unnecessary  ;  and  their  general  efiect 
was  such  as,  in  the  better  eras,  to  make  the 
tone  of  government  mild  and  paternal 

In  the  New  Testament,  '  citizens  of  an- 
other country,'  namely,  Rome,  come  on  the 
scene  ;  which  leads  us  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  dtizenihip.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  idea,  freemen  were 
those  who  lired  in  the  Roman  states,  whether 
citizens  (cire«)  or  foreigners  (peregrinf). 
Between  both  stood  the  Latins,  as  a  sort  of 
middle  class.  The  citizen  as  such  enjoyed 
several  high  rights  and  privileges,  which 
came  gradually  into  existence  with  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  state.  Till  the  age 
of  Servins  ToUins,  the  patricians  alone  were 
properly  citizens ;  and  it  required  a  long 
time  and  much  effort  for  the  plebeians  to 
gain  equal  rights.  These  rights  {jus 
civitatiSf  citizenship)  are  I.  In  reference  to 
public  life  :  (a),  jus  suffraqii^  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  or  public  assemblies ; 
(b),  jM«  honorunif  the  right  of  aspiring  to 
magistracies  and  public  posts  ;  {c),  jus  pro- 
vocationtJt^  the  right  of  api)cal  firom  magis- 
trates to  the  people  ;  (d), exemption  from  all 
di-^hononring  punishments.  II.  In  regard  to 
private  life :  (a),  connubiumf  the  right  of 
forming  Ifgal  marriages  ;  (b),  commercium^ 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued  at  law  ;  on  which  all  pro{)erty  in  a 
civilised  state  depends.  The  Konmn' civic 
rights  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
during  the  times  of  the  rejmblic  ;  but  thoy 
sank  in  value  and  in  repute  as  imperial 
power  gained  the  upper  hand. 

As,  however,  the  arms  of  Rome  extended 
her  emjurc  over  the  world,  so  did  participa- 
tion in  her  citizenship  become  an  object  of 
desire  as  a  grouml  of  honour,  a  source  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  means  of  advancement.  The 
right  was  variously  acquired,  by  descent, 
merit,  and  manumission  : — I.  By  birth  from 
parents  who  were  Roman  citizens,  tlius  in 
the  Acts  (xxii.   2C). — *I  was  free  bom:* 
the  rule  being,  that  citizens  beget  citizens, 
but  only  in  matrimonium  justum^  or  wliere, 
both  jmrents  were  Romans  ;  for,  in  matrimo- 
nium injustum^  mixed  marriages  between 
Homaii  citizena  and    foreign  femaleis,  the 


children  followed  the  mother,  being,  in  nieh 
a  case  considered  as  having  in  a  legal  sense 
no  father.  II.  The  citizenship  was  also 
conferred  as  a  reward  of  good  senrioc,  first 
by  kings,  then  the  people,  or  by  ma- 
gistraus,  as  Marius,  Pompey,  Ciesar,  ftc, 
provided  they  had  received  authority  for  the 
purpose.  The  emperors  possessed  the  power 
m  their  own  hands,  and  were  sometimes  veiy 
liberal,  at  others  very  sparing,  in  bestowing 
the  right  of  citizenship.  In  the  period  of 
n^  government,  those  only  received  the 
francluso  who  removed  to  and  dwelt  at 
Rome.  Bydegrecs,  others,  both  individuaLi 
and  corporations,  though  not  residing  in 
Rome,  were  presented  with  the  liberties  of 
citizenship.  The  citizens  who  lived  at  a 
distance  were  so  in  name  rather  than  in  sub- 
stance, since  they  formed  part  of  no  tribe, 
and  could  ordinarily  exercise  no  civic  rights. 
The  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  in  point, 
though  it  shows  also  to  how  useful  a  pni^ 
pose  the  honour  might  in  need  be  turned. 
States  and  nations  were  adopted  into  the 
great  Roman  corporation,  as  Latinm,  Italy, 
Gaul.  In  the  provinces,  both  private  per- 
sons and  whole  states  were  pres^ted  with 
the  citizenship  by  the  Csdsars.  Among 
others,  many  Jews  were  Roman  citizens 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  16,  and  19). 

III.  The  favour  was  also  obtained  through 
maniunission,  by  which  a  master  set  a  slave 
at  liberty  under  certain  prescribed  conditioos 
and  foims.  IV.  In  the  imperial  times, 
slaves  who  had  enjoyed  liberty  for  twenty 
years  were,  in  virtue  of  that  wet,  free  men 
by  right.  The  purchase  of  citizenship,  ot 
which  an  instance  is  found  in  the  captain 
who  rescued  Paul  from  the  violence  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxii.  28),  was  not  a  di»- 
tinct  and  peculiar  manner  of  obtaining  the 
immunities,  but  a  species  of  donation. 

llio  most  important  for  the  Scriptural  stu- 
dent of  the  prerogatives  conferred  by  Roman 
citizenshij),  was  that  of  exemption  from  be- 
ing beaten  or  put  to  death  before  a  Roman 
tribmml  (Acts  xvi.  37).  This  exemption 
was  secured  by  the  Porcian  law,  which  un- 
der Iiea>7  penalties,  forbade  that  a  Roman 
citizen  should  be  beaten  or  put  to  death;  an 
enactment  which  was  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced by  the  Sempronian  law  ;  by  which  a 
Roman  citizen  was  not  to  be  put  to  death 
unless  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  These 
laws,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  a  wider  com- 
pass of  influence,  so  as  generally  to  protect 
the  citizen  of  Rome  from  legal  injustice, 
though  some  allowance  may  have  to  be  made 
for  oratorical  exaggerarion  in  the  passages 
in  Cicero,  which  are  the  chief  authorities  in 
tiic  C4ise. 

CLAUD  A  (L."),a  very  smoU  island  lying 
near  the  south-western  sliore  of  Crete  Acts 
xxvii.  16).     It  is  now  called  Gozzo. 

CLAUDIUS  (L.),  the  fourth  emperor  of 
Boui^    See  Cjksar. 
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OLAT.  —  This  well-known  sabstanoe,  be- 
tides being  in  ancient  times  employed  in 
making  bricks  and  pottery  ware,  served  the 
purpose  of  wax,  to  receiye  an  impression 
from  a  seaL  This  may  be  illnstrated  by  the 
famous  Babylonian  bricks,  and  cylinders  of 
paste,  the  characters  on  which  were  impressed 
by  a  mould  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft  (comp. 
Job  xxxriii.  14).  Clay  is  still  employed  in 
the  East  for  a  seal,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
door  which  gives  entrance  to  a  room  where 
goods  are  deposited  (Matt  zxviL  66). 

GLEAN.  —  In  the  hot  climate  of  the 
East,  want  of  cleanliness  is  both  more  com- 
mon and  more  detrimental  than  with  us. 
The  evidence  of  travellers  to  this  effect  is 
abandant  and  decisive.  At  the  present  day, 
vennin  prevails  in  Palestine  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief  annoyances 
to  which  a  traveller  is  subject  And  the  ab- 
sence of  cleanliness,  always  injurious  to 
health,  and  now  known  to  be  so,  far  more 
than  was  formerly  suspected,  tends  to  en- 
courage painfol  disorders,  especially  the 
leprosy,  which  is  at  once  so  deadly  and  so 
repulsive.  In  oriental  countries,  conse- 
quently, cleanliness  was  regarded  as  of  great 
moment:  in  order  to  secure  it,  practices 
were  consolidated  into  customs  and  usages, 
law  interposed  its  authority,  and  reli^on 
lent  its  very  powerful  sanction ;  and  if  some 
of  the  observances  which  hence  ensued,  and 
whieh  still  in  a  measure  retain  their  hold  on 
Easterns,  whatever  their  religious  opinions, 
appear  to  us  inexplicable,  or  even  absurd, 
we  must  eall  to  mind  the  difference  of  our 
olimate,  as  well  as  our  age,  the  great  power 
of  influences  derived  firom  climate,  and  the 
difliculty  we  labour  under  of  rightly  conceiv- 
ing a  state  of  human  existence  so  dissi- 
milar to  our  own,  as  that,  for  instance,  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

Begaid  to  cleanliness  caused  among  the 
latter  the  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  especially 
when  a  visit  of  ceremony  had  to  be  paid 
(Ruth  iii.  8).  But  this  regard  affected  not 
merely  social  and  civil,  but  also  religious 
observances.  Hence  the  use  of  water  as  a 
symbol  of  purity,  and  the  minute  and  cere- 
monious practlo«i«  of  the  Pharisees,  in  the 
rigid  observance  of  wlii«h.  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion was  sometimes  totally  lost  (Matt  xv.  2. 
Hark  vii.  8.  Luke  xi.  88).  Tradition,  which, 
in  no  few  instances,  first  becomes  more 
powerftil  than  religion  its  parent,  and  then 
wholly  supersedes  it,  made  it  a  law  among 
the  Jews,  that  no  one  should  appear  in  the 
temple  or  the  synagogue,  or  join  in  any  part 
of  the  sacred  service,  such  as  prayer  and 
oblations,  without  having  previously  washed 
himself,  or,  if  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
were  greater  than  ordinary,  without  having 
bathed  (1  Sam.  xvi5;  comp.  Josh.  iii.  0. 
3  Chron.xxx.  17.  Exod.  xix.  10).  Unclean 
persons  were  not  allowed  to  enter  religions 


assemblies,  or  to  join  in  the  national  festi- 
vals. Leprous  persons  might,  indeed,  visit 
the  temple;  but  tiiey  were  confined  to  a  sepa- 
rate part  He  who  had  become  impure  be- 
fore the  Passover  must  travel  to  Jerusalem 
some  days  earlier,  in  order  to  purify  him- 
self before  its  advent  (John  xi.  55) ;  or  he 
had  to  wait  for  what  the  Talmudists  call  *  the 
Lesser  Passover,'  which  took  place  a  month 
later,  and  was  designed  for  such  as,  through 
Levitical  impurity,  had  not  taken  part  in  &e 
festival  itself. 

The  members  of  the  priestiy  order  wer« 
specially  required  to  keep  themselves  dean, 
in  order  that  they  might  suitably  Ailfil  their 
duty  in  the  public  worship  of  Ood.  They 
were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  special  and 
symbolical  washings  when  they  first  entered 
on  their  office  (Exod.  xxix.  4.  Lev.  viil.  6) ; 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations, 
were  required  to  '  purify  themselves  f^om  all 
defilement ; '  for  which  purpose,  water  was 
provided  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary. 
That  these  washings  originally  recognised 
the  intimate  connection  there  is  between 
cleanliness  of  body  and  purity  of  mind,  and 
that  the  outward  act  was  meant  to  symbolise 
inward  holiness,  appears  from  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Deut  xxi.  6.  ieg. — See  Ablutioh. 

But  the  notions  of  pure  and  impure  were 
carried  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  much 
farther  than  what  is  customary  in  these  days. 
In  the  legislation  of  Moses,  purity  and  im- 
purity were  predicated  of  both  things  and  per 
tons.  Generally  that  was  denominated  un 
dean,  into  contact  with  which  an  Israelite 
was  not  to  come.  In  a  state  of  uncleanness 
were — I.  Persons;  whose  bodies  were  in  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  lepers;  those  who  suf- 
fered firom  an  issue  of  the  seed,  or  the  stop- 
page from  the  natural  issue  (Lev.  xv.  2,  »eq.  ; 
16)  ;  women  in  childbirth  (Lev.  xii.) ;  wo- 
men daring  the  menses  (Lev.  xv.  19) ;  per- 
sons who  had  perftirmed  coxgugal  rites  (Lev. 
XV.  18).  U.  Things;  among  which  we 
reckon  generally  certain  animals,  to  be  pre- 
sentiy  specified ;  the  dead  bodies  of  undean 
animals  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  clean,  except 
they  had  been  duly  slaughtered  (see  Cobpse) 
the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  (Numb 
xix.  11,  »eq.)';  houses,  and  garments,  in 
>  which  was  *  the  plague  of  leprosy '  (Lev. 
xiii.  47,  seg. ;  xiv.  88,  teg,).  All  tiiese  ob- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  undean  animals, 
rendered  unclean  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
all  who  touched  them,  which  impurity  might 
in  part  extend  to  things  without  life,  such 
as  furniture  or  rooms  (Lev.  xv.  12 ;  xi.  82. 
Numb.  xix.  15).  Articles  of  wood,  having 
become  unclean,  wero  washed;  artides  of 
earthenware  were  broken.  Of  metal  articles, 
no  express  mention  is  made:  they  appear 
to  have  been  merely  washed.  A  special  kind 
of  uncleanness  was  that  which  ensued  frost 
the  red  heifer,  and  the  water  of  sprinklings 
2A 
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Beparation  (Ler.  zr.)  A  partial  UDcleanDesa 
was  contracted  by  the  persou  who  let  go  the 
•eape-goat  (Lev.  xvi.  26). 

If  we  now  enter  a  little  more  into  particu- 
lars, we  find  that  the  leprons  were  obliged  to 
live  apart  (Lev.  xiii.  46.    Numb.  v.  2,  teq, ; 
eomp.  2  Kings  rv.  5).     If,  however,  a  leper 
eame  where  he  was  likely  to  be  touched  by 
others,  he  was  to  bear  evident  signs  of  warn- 
ing :  — '  His  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his 
head  bare ;  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon 
his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry,  **  Undeau,  un- 
clean ! " '  {Ley.  xiii.  45.)   According  to  Bab- 
binical  authority,  even  the  entrance  of  a  leper 
into  a  house  rendered  it,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained, unclean.  It  was  the  special  function 
of  the  priests,  after  certain  strictly  specified 
curative  measures,  to  pronounce  the  leprous 
cleansed  (Lev.  xiv.).     He  who  had  a  flow 
of  seed  communicated  of  his  own  unclean- 
ness  to  those  whom  he  touched,  and  to  what- 
ever he  lay  or  sat  upon;  and   those  that 
touched  any  of  these  unclean  objects  be- 
came unclean  till  evening.    £ven  his  spittle 
made  unclean  those  on  whom  it  might  falL 
After  eight  days,  the  sick  person,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  was  not  allowed  to 
come  into  the  temple,  was  accounted  pure, 
and  had  to  make  a  special  offering  (Lev.  xv. 
2 — 15).    A  woman  who  had  been  put  to 
bed  was  in  the  first  period,  that  is,  so  long 
as  the  lochia  rubra  lasted,  accounted  unclean. 
The  duration  of  this  period  was  determined, 
in  the  case  of  a  son,  to  be  seven  days;  if  the 
child  were  a  daughter,  fourteen  days,  —  a 
difference  which  had  its  reason  in  Uie  opi- 
nion held  also  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  lying-in  were  in 
the  latter  instance  of  longer  duration :  in  the 
second  period,  or  during  the  mitigated  flow 
termed  lochia  alba,  she  was  to  remain  in  the 
house,  if  her  offspring  was  a  male,  for  thirty- 
three  days  ;  if  a  female,  for  sixty-six  days ; 
without,  however,  being  accounted  legally 
imclean.    At  the  close  of  this  time  of  sepa- 
ration, an  offering  of  purification  had  to  be 
made.    The  menstrua  of  females,  which,  in 
the  East,  make  their  appearance  as  early  as 
the  age  of  from  seven  to  nine  years,  and  last 
in  healthy  persons  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
rendered  a  female  unclean  for  seven  days, 
during  which  she  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
temple.   If  *  the  issue  of  blood '  lasted  longer 
than  usual,  or  took  place  irregularly,  it  was 
accounted  a  disorder,  and  a  female  so  afflicted 
was  unclean  during  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tion ;  when  the  evU  was  cured,  she  was,  on 
the  eighth  day  afterwards,  to  offer  an  obla- 
tion (Matt  ix.  20.  Luke  viii.  48).   The  im- 
purity in  these  cases  communicated  itself  to 
place  and  seat,  as  well  as  to  tliose  persons 
whose  bodies  came   in   contact   therewith. 
Many    refinements    and    much    casuistry 
fantened  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic ritual,  which  may  be  still  read  in  Bab- 


binical  works.  The  greal  eaow  of  the  ttikt 
and  minute  regulations  given  in  the  law  ia 
regfard  to  these  natural  oocnrrenoea  lay  in  a 
notion  which  Pliny  exhibits  in  Aill  Ibroe, 
that  the  menstruous  blood  acquired  a  speci- 
ally infectious,  virulent,  and  poisonoos 
character. 

The  touching  of  a  corpse,  as  among  the 
Arabs  it  still  does,  made  the  person  unclean, 
and  that  for  seven  days;  on  the  first  and 
last  of  which,  the  unclean  person  had,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  purify  himself  by  the  water 
of  sprinkling.  Impurity  accrued  also  to 
the  dwelling  wherein  a  corpse  lay,  and  to  all 
its  furniture.  He  who  entered  it  was  in  tfas 
same  way  imclean  for  seven  days  (Numb 
xix.  11).  The  partaking  of  feasts  at  tan9 
rals  involved  imdeanness  (Hos.  iz.  4) 
Those  were  unclean  who  tcmebed  a  grave, 
or  a  dead  man*s  bone.  This  fact  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  displaj  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  in  the  procora- 
torship  of  Coponins,  threw,  during  the  Pass- 
over, dead  men's  bodies  into  the  cloisters  of 
the  temple,  which,  in  consequence,  the  Jews 
could  not  enter  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL  2.  2). 
These  laws  and  observances  had,  beyond  a 
doubt,  for  their  olyect  the  avoidance  of  in- 
fection and  pollution  of  the  airfirom  patrified 
matter,  leading,  as  they  did,  to  the  speedy 
removal  and  interment  of  dead  bodies,  whieh 
in  the  East  is  of  far  greater  consequenoe 
than  in  colder  climates. 

The  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal  hrong^t, 
until  the  evening,  uncleanness  on  those 
who  touched  it  (Lev.  xi.  24,  se^.).  The  car 
case  of  certain  small  animals,  as  lizards  and 
mice,  made  unclean,  till  the  evening,  clothes 
and  furniture  which  were  required  to  be 
washed.  If  a  carcase  of  such  an  animal  feU 
into  a  vessel,  the  vessel  had  to  be  broken, 
and  its  contents  became  unclean.  But  cis 
terns  and  reservoirs  were  not  thus  poUuted, 
probably  because  the  bulk  of  the  water  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  infection. 

Leprous  houses  were  at  the  first  closed  by 
the  priests  for  seven  days;  then  the  stoaes 
to  which  the  leprosy  had  attached  ifelf  were 
taken  out,  and  replaced  by  others ;  but,  if  the 
evil  was  not  thus  put  *ti  end  to,  the  entire 
building  was  demolished  (Lev.  xiv.  84,  m^.). 
Leprous  clothes  were  shut  up  for  seven  days. 
If  the  leprosy  still  proceeded,  they  were  cast 
into  the  fire ;  otherwise  they  were  washed, 
and  again  laid  by  for  a  week.  If,  however, 
the  stain  remained,  the  garment  was  burnt; 
if  it  had  disappeared,  the  part  only  where 
it  had  been  was  torn  out,  did  the  practised 
eye  of  the  priest  detect  even  a  suspicions 
shade. 

The  red  heifer  brought,  tiU  evening,  un- 
cleanness on  the  priest  who  kUled  it,  on 
him  who  burnt  it,  as  well  as  on  him  who  w- 
moved  the  ashes  (Numb.  xix.  7).  He  who 
touched  the  water  of  purification  made  firom 
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tbesft  Mhes,  or  who  with  that  water  cleansed 
another,  was  himself  unclean  till  the  even- 
ing, and  made  unclean  whateyer  he  touched 
(Numb.  xix.  18,  seq.). 

The  lightest  impurity  was  that  which  ac- 
crued from  conducting  the  scape-goat  into 
the  wilderness,  and  from  the  carrying  out 
and  burning  the  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  two 
sin-offerings  on  the  day  of  atonement  This 
uncleanness  vanished  on  bathing,  and  wash- 
ing the  garments  (Lev.  xvi.  26,  ieq.). 

The  impurity  which  any  one  had  brought 
on  himself  lasted,  according  to  the  above, 
for  either  the  current  day,  or  an  entire  week. 
In  both  cases,  after  the  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted, a  washing  of  the  clothes  (Lev.  zv.  5, 
seq. ;  10,  »eq.  Numb.  xix.  21),  or  bathing 
(Lev.  XT.  13,  21,  teq.  Numb.  xix.  19),  was 
required.  In  certain  natural  states  of  im- 
purity of  longer  duration,  purifying  obla- 
tions were  ordained  (Lev.  xii.  6 — 8;  xv. 
i^ieq.i  20). 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  it  may 
be  seen,  that  certain  living  animals  were  ac- 
counted clean,  which  might  be  eaten,  and 
others  unclean,  which  might  not  be  eaten. 
The  first  great  rule  of  distinction  laid  down 
in  respect  of  quadrupeds  is  this,  —  that  all 
beasts  that  have  their  feet  completely  cloven, 
above  as  well  as  below,  and  at  the  same  time 
ehew  the  cud,  were  to  be  accounted  clean ; 
those  which  had  neither,  or,  indeed,  were 
wanting  iu  one  of  these  distinguishing  marks, 
were  to  be  held  unclean.  The  parting  of  the 
hoof  must  be  perfect  A  division  of  the  hoof 
contrary  to  that  required  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
foot  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  lion,  where, 
though  there  are  several  distinct  toes  or  claws 
on  the  upper  side,  yet  they  are  united  by  a 
membrane  on  the  lower  side.  The  parting 
is  not  perfect  Whereas,  in  the  foot  of  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  cleaving  ex- 
tends quite  through  ^e  foot  Animals  of 
hoofs,  solid  and  uuparted,  as  the  horse,  were 
of  course  unclean.  —  See  Camel. 

In  regard  to  fishes,  all  that  have  scales 
and  fins  we];e  to  be  accounted  clean;  the  rest, 
unclean ; —  a  distinction  equally  clear,  sim- 
ple, and  syatematio.  Even  to  this  day,  fish 
with  fins  and  Bo«les  are  generaUy  regarded 
as  wholesome,  and  often  delicious;  while 
others,  that  differ  in  these  particulars,  are 
not  unusually  looked  upon  with  distaste  and 
aversion. 

The  ordinance  respecting  birds  differs  from 
the  others,  in  the  absence  of  any  particular 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean.  It  merely 
specifies,  for  the  sake  of  prohibiting  certain 
species  of  known  birds,  leaving  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  all  others  were  allowed. 

Of  insects,  all  those  that  fly  and  creep,  such 
as  flies,  wasps,  and  bees,  together  with  all 
that  leap,  were  declared  unclean,  save  the 
locust 

Among  animals  that  have  legs  so  short 
that  they  appear  to  creep  on  the  earth,  cer- 


tain species  were  pronounced  unclean.  Tht 
members  of  the  creeping  kind  may  be  ranged 
under  three  classes :  —  I.  Those  which  move 
by  the  aid  of  the  under  part  of  the  stomach 
and  belly,  as  serpents.  II.  Those  which, 
though  they  have  four  legs,  nevertheless 
move  like  reptiles,  as  lizards  and  moles. 
III.  Those  which  move  by  short  and  almost 
imperceptible  feet,  as  caterpillars,  centi- 
pedes, &c. 

The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews 
by  the  laws  of  Moses  were,  in  their  general 
results,  as  follows :  —  With  the  exception  of 
locusts,  the  whole  of  the  iavertehrate  class 
of  animals  were  declared  unclean ;  of  the 
vaiebratet  the  whole  of  the  order  of  rep- 
tiles; of  the  orders  mammaUa  and  jnaces, 
that  is,  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  a  classifica- 
tion is  made,  restricting  the  clean  quadru- 
peds to  such  as  parted  the  hoof,  and  chewed 
the  cud ;  and  the  clean  fishes,  to  such  as 
had  fins  and  scales.  These  definitions  are 
80  precise  and  comprehensive,  that  there 
could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  detennining 
what  was  excluded  by  them.  They  permitted 
the  eating  of  only  a  few  of  the  graminivorous 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  deer,  and  sheep ; 
and  such  fishes,  whether  from  salt  and  fresh 
water,  as  had  the  obvious  characteristics  of 
fins  and  scales. 

LinnsBus  divides  the  birds  {ave$)  into 
seventy-eight  genera.  Not  more  than  eleven 
of  these  are  pronounced  unclean  by  Moses. 
The  sixty-seven  remaining  genera  include 
the  whole  of  the  anserei,  or  goose  and  duck 
tribe;  the  whole  of  the  gaUiiue,  or  grain- 
eating  tribe,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, quails,  and  common  fowls ;  the  whole 
of  the  paaeres,  comprising  doves,  pigeons, 
and  numerous  genera  of  small  fruit  and  seed- 
eating  birds.  It  is  well  known  also,  that 
geese,  ducks,  quails,  and  pigeons,  abound  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  in 
regard  to  animals,  though  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  has,  it 
would  almost  seem,  a  foundation  in  nature ; 
for  few,  if  any,  persons  are  there,  who  are 
free  frt>m  aversions  and  preferences  in  re- 
spect to  food-aninuds.  To  some  extent  our 
modem  feelings  on  the  point  may  be  ascribed 
to  prescriptive  usage,  and  the  Jewish  law 
may  have  had  a  large  share  in  their  forma- 
tion. Yet  this  cause  leaves  unexplained 
some  undoubted  facts.  Prejudices  on  the 
point  are  national.  An  animal  which  on 
one  side  the  English  channel  is  considered 
a  luxury,  is  on  the  other  regarded  with  dis- 
gust What,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause, 
may  be  termed  accidental  associations,  have 
obviously  had  an  influence  in  the  formation 
of  our  likings  and  dislikes.  Even  individuals 
have  their  peculiar  feelings.  Eels,  which 
this  man  holds  to  be  a  delicacy,  another 
views  with  unconquerable  distaste.  Nor 
will  those  who  have  studied  tibkftwx\ji\^^\^«K\> 
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0UI  Cbe  appearancet  shape,  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals themselves,  have  much  to  do  in  creat- 
ing our  aversions.  How  far  influences  of 
this  general  natnre  may  have  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  it  is  now 
Hr  too  late  to  inquire ;  bnt  their  existence 
and  operation  can  scarcely  be  denied,  unless 
on  the  assomption  that  human  nature  of  old 
was  dissimilar  to  what  it  is  now.  We  seem, 
therefore,  justified  in  believing,  that,  as  pre- 
ferences and  dislikes  must  have  existed  long 
before  Moses,  that  legislator  found  a  large 
mass  of  consuetudinary  law,  whose  existence 
he  was  obliged  to  recognise,  and  whose 
operation  and  influence  he  judged  it  proper 
to  direct.  But  Moses  was  a  religious  law- 
giver :  therefore,  these  established  customs, 
being  modified  as  seemed  best,  received  from 
him  a  religious  guidance,  sancdon,  and  ap- 
plication. 

Now,  since  '  clean '  and  '  unclean '  were 
tantamount  to  what  may  and  what  may  not 
be  eaten,  Moses  saw  in  this  distinction  a 
fivourable  opportunity  for  effecting  that 
severance  of  his  people  ft?om  all  other  na- 
tions which  was  indispensable  for  the  great 
religious  objeeto  he  had  in  view.  Of  all 
sundering  influences,  none  perhaps  are  so 
strong  as  diverse  observances  in  eating. 
This  is  exemplified  every  day  in  our  own 
homes.  Polite  usage  has  established  the 
fork  as  a  distinction  of  good  breeding.  The 
-single  word  <  vulgar'  is  a  wall  of  brass  in 
social  life.  If,  then,  Moses  wished  to  keep 
his  people  from  mingling  in  intercourse  wi^ 
the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  the  Levitical  laws 
touching  food  were  most  effectual.  When 
an  Israelite  saw  one  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  land  eating  of  that  which  he  held  to 
be  unclean,  he  would  start  back  with  anti- 
pathy, or  even  horror.  That  Moses  had  such 
an  object  is  clearly  intimated :  see  Lev.  xx. 
25,  26.  On  this  point.  Dr.  Kitto's  testimony 
is  as  decided  as  it  is  valuable :  —  while  in 
Asia,  '  he  had  almost  daily  occasion  to  be 
convinced  of  the  incalculable  efficacy  of  such 
distinctions  in  keeping  men  apart  from 
strangers.  A  Mohammedan,  for  instance, 
might  be  kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent ;  but 
the  recurrence  of  a  meal,  or  any  eating,  Uirew 
hira  back  upon  his  own  distinctive  practices 
and  habits,  reminding  him  that  you  were  an 
unclean  person,  from  your  habits  of  indul- 
gence in  food  and  drinks  forbidden  to  him, 
and  that  his  own  purity  was  endangered  by 
communication  with  you.  Tour  own  per- 
ception of  this  feeling  in  him  is  not  to  you 
less  painful  and  discouraging  to  intercourse, 
than  its  existence  is  to  him  who  entertains 
it  It  is  a  mutual  repulsion,  continually 
operating ;  and  its  effect  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  no  nation  in  which  a  dis- 
tinction of  meats  was  rigidly  enforced,  has 
ever  changed  its  religion.'  Doubtless  it  is, 
in  no  small  degree,  owingto  this  food-ritual, 
tiiMi  the  JewB  have/  under  the  most  power- 


ful of  dissolving  influences,  preserved  Aeir 
individuality ;  and,  if  their  continoed  ezisl> 
enee  to  the  present  hour  offers,  as  it  does, 
a  living  evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  an- 
cient history  and  religion,  as  well  as  of  the 
certainty  and  constant  operation  of  dhrine 
Providence,  we  have,  in  that  existence  and 
that  evidence,  another  effect,  and  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinction  establiahed  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  in  the  hook  of 
Leviticus. 

The  time,  however,  came  when  this  dis- 
tinction was  to  give  way  before  the  liberal 
and  humanising  spirit  of  a  universal  religion. 
Among  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  re- 
moval of  the  distinction  was  die  vision  which 
Peter  underwent  in  Joppa,  the  lesson  tanght 
by  which  was,  —  <  What  Ood  hath  deansed, 
call  not  thou  common'  (Acts  xi.).  Yet  the 
heads  of  the  primitive  chureh  saw  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  require  its  members  to  '  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,'  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,  or  even  seduced  by  idolatry  (Acts 
XV.  29).  The  abolition  of  these  distinctions 
in  food  occasioned  division  snd  distnibsnce 
in  the  esrly  church  (Rom.  xiv.),  snd  hss  not 
Ikfled  to  leave  a  no  inconsiderable  remnant 
in  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  whose 
severance  from  the  rest  of  professed  Chris- 
tiass  finds  therein  eflfectnal  support 

Mntes  may  also  have  had  a  regard  lo 
atmib  m  the  distinctions  of  food  which  he 
reeogwscd  and  sanctioned.  That  the  groonds 
of  this  regard  should  in  many  instances  not 
si^peiu'  obvious  to.  US,  in  no  way  makes 
against  their  existence ;  for  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, and  difference  of  climate,  may  well 
have  caused  his  reasons  to  be  faint  or  im- 
perceptible to  us.  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  Uie  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  may  be 
accounted  for  on  dietetic  considerations,  in- 
asmuch as  the  eating  of  it  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  produce  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Moral  considerations  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  Moses.  The  habits  of  animals 
produce  a  corresponding  impression  on  the 
human  mind.  Hence,  animals  come  to  have 
a  symbolical  meaning.  The  tiger  typifies 
rage  and  revenge ;  the  lamb,  gentleness  and 
peace.  To  afBx  the  epithtft  *  unclean'  on 
the  first,  and  *  clean '  on  the  second,  was  an 
effectual  way  to  discourage  malevolent  and 
foster  kind  emotions.  Accordingly,  Leviti- 
cus (xi.)  presents,  on  the  good  and  peaceable 
side,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  lamb ; 
all  fishes  and  birds  whose  habits  are  agree- 
able. On  the  other  side,  we  fimd  the  dog, 
the  swine,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lion,  the 
tiger ;  birds  of  prey ;  the  serpent  tribe,  and 
insects  and  worms. 

These  ordinances  finally  conduced  to  form 
and  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  Israelites 
that  grand  idea  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 
their  religious  system,  but  which  received  its 
fhll  development  only  in  Christianity, — 
namely,  that  Israel  was  a  hohf  peoplcy  and 
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thai  holiness  was  the  primary  aim  and  final 
result  of  all  religious  instruction  and  obser- 
Tances.  See  especially  Lev.  zi-  44,  where 
this  purpose  of  the  food-ritual  is  dedarediu 
Tery  emphatic  terms. 

The  subject  over  which  we  have  now  gone 
presents  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  natural  history.  Th  is 
acquaintance  he  doubtless  derired  in  part 
from  predecessors ;  but  the  laws  given  are 
too  exact,  well  considered,  and  weU  founded, 
not  to  hare  been  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
quiry, made  for  the  express  purpose.  To 
OS  diey  wear  the  appearance  of  comprising 
A  digest  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  of  die  day.  The  beautifully 
simple  and  scientifio  division  of  quadrupeds 
here  given,  is  one  which,  after  all  the  pro- 
gress made  in  natural  history,  is  not  yet  be- 
come obsolete.  Michaelis  declares  this 
'wonderfiiL'  But  if  this  is  a  correct  de- 
scription, then  how  erroneoos  is  any  account 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which  sets  them  forth 
as  standing,  even  in  the  days  of  Moses,  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation !  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  animals  spoken  of  in  the  ritual 
which  we  cannot  now  identify  with  certainty. 
This  our  ignorance  may  be  a  reason  against 
any  attempt  minutely  to  observe  the  law  in 
these  latter  times,  and  so  may  be  of  serviee 
in  helping  forward  its  final  abrogation  in 
the  conversion  of  Israel,  but  can  warrant,  on 
our  parts,  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  mo- 
desty, in  regard  to  its  original  claims  and 
merits.  In  a  case  where  our  knowledge  dis- 
closes so  much  that  is  good,  and  even  some- 
thing wonderful,  it  may  be  presumed,  that, 
were  our  knowledge  more  minute  and  exac^ 
our  admiration  would  be  greater. 

The  entire  system  of  ordinances  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  has  been  abrogated.  Yet 
does  it  bear  a  divine  sanction.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  Revelation  may  contain,  not  ab- 
solute, but  relative  truth ;  and  at  one  time 
enjdin,  as  duties,  things  which  at  another 
time  it  prohibits.  We  might  hence  infer  the 
general  truth,  that  Revelation  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  to  the  wants  of  successive  ages, 
and  so  proves  an  efltectual  educator  of  the 
human  raee. 

The  abrogation  spoken  of  took  place 
without  any  express  repeal  of  the  ancient 
ritual :  it  took  place,  in  the  main,  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  higher  principles 
and  nobler  sympathies  brought  into  the 
world  by  its  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  Thus 
always  does  a  superior  extinguish  an  in- 
ferior light,  and  the  greater  supersedes  the 
less. 

CLEMENT  (L.  nurrq/ii/),  —  a  feUow- 
labourer  of  the  AposUe  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  8). 
In  chureh  history,  he  is  identified,  perhaps 
without  sufficient  reason  (for  the  name  of 
Clement  was  common),  with  Clement,  ac- 
eonated  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  it 


reputed  to  have  written  two  epistles  (still 
extant)  to  the  Connthians,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
Trajan. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING,— Teutonic  words, 
whose  cognates  may  be  found  in  cloiKef  clad; 
G.  kleidf  the  original  of  our  word  '  clothes:' 
cloth  signifies  the  material  of  which  clothing 
or  garments  are  made.  'CloUi'  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  —  I.  Behged,  from 
a  Semitico-Sanscrit  root,  meaning  to  cover : 
hence,  *  raiment'  (Gen.  xxiv.  (S) ;  *  gar- 
ment' (Gen.  xxxviii.  19)  |[  <  clothes '  (Gen. 
xxxviL  29) ;  *  doth '  (1  Sam.  xix.  18) ;  *  ap- 
parel '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  II.  SinUah,  firom 
a  root,  meaning  to  cover,  or  veil;  whence  the 
Arabic  Samlah  denotes  a  large  flowing  gar- 
ment with  which  the  body  is  enwrapped, 
particularly  such  as  is  used  for  a  covering 
by  nigbt :  hence  it  is  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion by  '  garment'  (Gen.  ix.  28)  ;  *  clothes' 
(Gen.  xliv.  18)  ;  '  raiment*  (Gen.  xlv.  22) ; 
<doth'  (Deut  xxiL  17).  It  is  used  of  a' 
woman's  garment,  in  Deut  zxiL  ft.  in. 
Mad  (Lat  met'ai),  to  measure,  used  in  Lev. 
vi.  10,  of  the  priesf  s  linen  garment :  comp. 
Jer.  xiiL  20.  IV.  But  the  most  common 
word  for  'clothes,'  in  general,  is  Levooth, 
signifying  to  cover ;  and  hence  a  *  covering,* 
'dothes,*  or  'raiment'  (Gen.  xlix.  11. 
2  Kings  X.  22.  Job  xxxL  19). 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  garments 
were  made  in  Palestine,  our  information  is 
very  imperfect;  for  it  happens  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  questions  of  antiquarian  interest, 
that  the  things  which  were  best  known  to 
the  ancients  are  least  known  to  us,  partly 
from  the  fact,  that,  being  well  known,  no  de- 
scription of  them  was  ever  thought  of;  and 
partly  also  because,  being  things  and  not 
ideas,  the  mere  mention  of  them  is  not  de- 
scriptive, unless  the  terms  speak  for  them- 
selves, which  is  rarely  found  to  be  the  case 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  In  Uie 
Scriptures  we  find  mention  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk,  the  chief  substances  whence  rai- 
ment is  still  made ;  —  but  do  the  originals 
of  these  words  correspond  with  the  artides 
for  which  the  words  are  now  employed  ? 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
Biblical  antiquities,  and  can  here  be  only 
glanced  over. 

'Silk'  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  Mehehee  (Ezek.  xvi.  10,  13)  and 
Sheth  (Gen.  xli.  42,  margin)  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  silk  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  their  history. 
In  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  silk, 
whose  native  country  is  China  and  Thibet, 
formed  a  very  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  hands  of  Alexandrian  merchants,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  accounted  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  In  Isa.  xix.  9,  occurs  a 
word,  8hereekoth,  trandated  in  our  Bible 
'fine  flax,'  but  which  has  been  thought  to 
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dtnota  silk,  from  its  reseiDblanoe  to  the 
oriental  name  fur  silk,  Serica. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  cotton  and  linen  doth,  since 
they  are  both  ^egeuble  products,  and  seem 
to  be  designated  at  least  sometimes  by  the 
tame  Greek  word  byi»ot.  Cotton  —  an  Ara- 
bic word  —  ii  a  woolly-looking  substance, 
which  covers  the  seeds,  and  is  contained  with- 
in the  fruit  of  the  cotton  plant  Tt  is  pro- 
duced by  two  plants  —  I.  Oouypwm  keirba- 
eeum,  or  the  cotton-shrub,  which  has  spread 
from  India,  westward,  as  far  as  Africa ; 


OOTTOB    PLANT. 

and  the  Oouypium  arboreum,  cotton-tree, 
which  is  also  a,  native  of  India,  and  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  preceding.  Cot- 
ton, originally  grown  in  India,  was  also  in 
ancient  times  produced  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
as  well  afl  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  NorUiem 
Syria  now  produces  coUon,  though,  being  an 
aiiDual  plant,  Uie  crops  are  exposed  to  great 
vicissitudes.  The  quality,  though  generally 
fine,  is  of  a  short  staple.  The  cultivation  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  province  and 
plains  of  Adana.  The  districU  of  Nablous, 
Acre,  and  Jaffa,  produce  cotton.  The  cotton 
thus  produced  is  either  made  into  coarse 
garments,  or  exported.  The  export  was 
reported  (Bowriug),  in  1840,  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  Je350,0()0. 

The  Indian  name  of  cotton  is  KtayoM, 
which  has  been  found  in  the  similar  Hebrew 
term,  rendered  *  green '  in  Esther  i.  6.  The 
UHme,  as  well  as  the  substance,  may  easily 
Jiare  passed  from  India  to  the  Persian  court 


Indeed,  long  before  the  time  implied  in  dM 
book  of  Esther,  a  oommercial  intercourse 
existed  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
And  not  improbably,  cotton  may  in  veij  eariy 
times  have  been  grown  in  Syria,  Egypt,  or 
some  neighbouring  lands.  Winer,  alter  fio- 
senmiiller,  finds  for  cotton  a  name  of  a  mu^ 
earlier  (western)  origin  than  Ktarpas.  Tkia 
name  is  Shesh,  the  word  rendered  '  silk  *  in 
the  margin,  Oen.  zlL  42.  This  word,  which 
is  found  as  early  as  the  passage  just  cited,  ia 
generally  rendered  *  fine  linen.'  The  Shesh 
was  employed  for  the  curtains  of  die  taber- 
nacle, and  entered  into  the  fabric  of  the  hi|^ 
priest's  coat  and  mitre  (Exod.  xzv.  4 ;  zzviiL 
89;  xxxix.  28).  Before  Uiis,  however,  it 
was  used  in  Egypt  for  Testnres  of  ceiemonj 
(Gen.  xli.  42).  The  name  h^909  has  been 
recognised  in  the  Hebrew  JBooiz,  found  m 
1  Chron.  iv.  21 ;  xv.  27.  2  Chron.  ii.  14 ; 
iii.  14 ;  t.  12.  Esther  i.  6 ;  viiL  16.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16 ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  later  desig- 
nation for  the  same  substance,  cotton  eloih 
of  some  kind  (comp.  Luke  xvi.  19). 

Linen  is  denoted  by  an  iq^ipropriate  name, 
PUhUh  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52.  Esek.  xliv. 
17, 18),  which  is  rendered '  flax'  in  Josh,  ii 
6.  Judg.  XV.  14.  Prov.  xxxi.  13.  laa.  xix.  9. 
Hos.  ii.  5,  showing  that  linen  was  made  of 
flax ;  which  grows  in  Egypt,  especially  in 
the  Delta,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pelnsium,  as 
well  as  in  Palestine.  Gaiments  of  flax  seen 
to  have  been  anciently  in  common  wear 
m  the  latter  country.  Flax  was  wrought 
especially  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  13)  into 
garments  (see  passage  just  given),  girdles 
(Jer.  xiii.  1),  lines  and  ropes  (Ezek.  xl.  3. 
Judg.  XV.  13),  grave  clothes  or  shrouds 
(^Luke  xxiv.  12.  John  xix.  40),  also  flam 
beaux  or  torches  (Isa.  xiii.  3;  xliii.  17). 

For  raiment,  men  of  substance  and  posi- 
tion chose  the  finest  linen,  mentioned  above 
under  the  name  of  Behged,  which  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  fiom  Egypt  The 
poor  wore  inferior  garments  of  coarse  flax. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  preservation  of  the 
cloth  in  which  the  mummies  are  enveloped 
would  have  thrown  light  on  this  difficult 
subject  This  doth  was  till  recently  held  to 
be  cotton;  but  a  microscopic  investigation  of 
it  by  Thomson,  of  Clithero,  in  Lancashire, 
is  said  to  have  proved  its  substance  to  be  flax. 
This  cloth,  however,  Herodotus  terms  byuot : 
hence,  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
whatever  cloth  bears  the  name  byt$ot  or 
byuus  must  have  been  linen.  The  conclu- 
sion is  hasty,  and  far  too  wide.  Bynoi  may 
have  been  a  generic  name,  descriptive,  not 
of  the  material  out  of  which  a  piece  of  cloth 
was  made,  but  its  general  quality.  Thus  our 
Lord  speaks  of  Dives,  as  *  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,'  evidently  without  intending 
to  characterise  his  apparel  any  fturther  than 
that  it  was  sumptuous.  Our  modem  scho- 
lars should  remember  that  ancient  writers 
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wen  lets  critical  than  themseWee,  and  wrote 
from  and  to  popular  impressions. 

Linen,  howcTer,  is  tLe  product  of  flax,  an 
annual  plant  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
periods  for  its  fibres,  which  are  spun  into 
thread,  and  woven  into  cloth.  It  has  a  green 
stem,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  higkt^ 
and  a  blue  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
capsule  containing  seeds,  whence  oil  is  ob- 
tained. Flax  is  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  g^obe. 

Of  woollen  garments  we  need  not  speak. 
It  is  obrious  that  vegetable  coverings  and 
dried  skins  (Oen.  iii.  7,  21)  would  be  the 
earliest  human  clothing ;  and,  when  society 
had  made  some  progress,  the  first  resources 
for  manufacturing  garments  were  the  hair 
and  wool  aflbrded  by  the  hides  and  skins  of 
slaughtered  animals. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hebrews,  generally, 
as  the  climate  required,  was  loose,  easy,  and 
flowing.  Of  the  exact  formation  of  the  gar- 
ments, nothing  is  found  in  the  Bible,  except 
BO  far  as  relates  to  sacred  vestments.  But 
fashion  scarcely  ever  changes  among  Orien- 
tals. The  mode  of  one  generation  is  that 
of  the  ensuing ;  and  so  the  ordinary  form  of 
raiment  is  kept  the  same  from  remotest  ages. 


Hence  we  may  behold,  in  modem  Eastern 
dress,  a  picture  of  that  which  was  customary 
thousands  of  years  ago.  In  particular  among 
thQ.Arabs,  the  Dative  population  of  Palestine, 
and  in  adjacent  countries,  may  we  find  al- 
most exact  representations  of  the  q)parel 
worn  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  Ezra,  David,  and 
even  Moses. 

There  did  not  exist  in  Palestine  that  de- 
cided difference  which  now  prevails  among 
most  civilised  peoples,  between  the  dress  of 


men  and  that  of  women,  though  there  was 
a  distinction  which  Moses  wisely  bade  to  be 
observed,  lest  a  neglect  of  it  should  prove 
favourable  to  vicious  indulgences  (Deut 
xxii.  5).  Female  attire  was  distinguished 
by  particular  articles  of  clothing,  and  by  a 
special  regard  to  ornament  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  to  costliness  of  material 

The  making  of  clothes  was  in  all  ages  the 
business  of  females,  and  even  women  of 
rank  did  not  deem  the  employment  beneath 
them  (1  Sam.  ii.  19.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Acts 
ix.  39).  The  only  prohibition  to  be  observed 
was,  that  linen  and  woollen  should  not  enter 
into  the  same  garment  (Lev.  xix.  19);  a 
prohibition  which  Josephns  (Antiq.  iv.  8. 
11)  says  was  appointed  for  the  priests  only, 
but  which  was  analogous  to  other  provisions 
in  the  law,  in  regard  to  the  putting  together 
of  heterogeneous  things  (Lev.  xix.  19). 


The  clothes  which  were  common  to  men 
and  women  were  —  I.  An  under  garment; 
Kootneth,  the  Greek  chUon,  translated  *coat' 
(Gen.  iii.  21;  xxxvii.  8.  Exod.  xxvui.  4. 
Ezra  iL  69)  ;  which  was  held  together  by 
the  girdle.  With  this  coat  was  sometimes 
worn  a  linen  shirt,  Sahdeen  (Judg.  xiv.  12, 
margin.  Isa.  iii.  23.  Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The 
latter  was  worn  not  merely  by  persons  of 
eminence,  but  also  by  workmen,  e.g.  fisher- 
men, who  used  it  in  order,  for  freedom  in 
working,  to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  under 
garment  (John  xxL  7,  *  fisher's  coat,'  rather 
ynder  coat),  without  being  absolutely  naked. 
Yet,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  the 
person  who  had  on  only  the  tmder  garment 
was  said  to  be  naked  ( 1  Sam.  xix.  24.  2  Sam. 
vi.  20.  Isa.  XX.  2),  which  explains  the  pas- 
sage in  John  xxi.  7.  It  was  different  when 
distinguished  persons  or  travellers  (comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xviL  5. 7)  wore  two  under  gar- 
ments, of  which  the  upper,  always  longer  tlian 
the  under,  was  named  either  Megeel,  without 
sleeves  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  or  Magathphoth, 
which  had  sleeves  (Isa.  iii.  22,  « mantles'). 
But  the  custom  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  luxurious  (Matt.  x.  10.  Luke  ix.  8).  II. 
An  upper  garment ;  which  was  thrown  around 
the  person,  the  Simlah,  mentioned  before ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  females,  MUpahgath 
(Rnth  iii.  1  &, « vaiL'  Isa.  iii.  22.  *  wimples') 
There  was  also  the  Adehreth  CGen.  xxv.  2^ 
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Joth.  TiL  21.   1  Kings  zix.  19),  a  peculiarly 
Uiige  flowing  robe  or  cloak. 


Both  sexes,  on  throwing  their  large  upper 
robe  over  the  left  arm,  made  of  its  folds  a 
pocket,  a  capacious  receptacle  termed '  bosom ' 
(Butli  iv.  16.   Ps.  Ixxix.  12.   Luke  vL  38). 


TwL  10),  with  whjdii  chfldren  also  were  be- 
decked (Oen.  zzxviL  3) ;  and  which,  being 
in  part  of  foreign  make,  were  regarded  as 
unnational  and  luxurious  (Zeph.  L8).  The 
many-coloured  robes  whidi  were  made  of 
strips  of  cloth  of  diverse  hues,  sewed  together, 
are  still  used  by  persons  of  distinction  in  die 
East 

White  garments  of  linen  end  eottcm  were 
also  highly  thought  of  (Luke  zziiL  11.  Jo 
seph.  Jew.  War,  IL 1. 1 ).  Splendour  in  dress 
eame  much  into  Togue  under  the  later 
kings  (Jer.  iy.  80.  Zeph.  L  8),  and  pie- 
Tailed  till  the  days  of  the  spostles  (1  Tisi. 
ii.  9.  1  Pet  iiL  8).  The  scribes  were  proved 
'  to  walk  in  long  robes '  (Luke  zz.  46 ;  comp. 
Matt  zxiiL  5),  doubtless  in  imitation  of  tibs 
ample,  long,  and  flowing  robes  of  the  luxu- 
rious Bomans. 


Many-coloured  and  embroidered  robes 
were  in  high  estimation  (2  Sam.  i.  24 ;  xiii. 
28.  ProT.  xzzi.  22.    Esther  riii.  15.    Ezek. 


Stoekings  were  worn  only  by  priests.  Bodi 
sexes  covered  the  head  with  a  turban,  or 
with  caps  made  sometimes  of  leather  or  plates 
of  metal  (see  Bonnet).  Women  wore  also 
hoods,  frontlets,  and  veils.  Their  shoes  may 
more  properly  be  termed  sandals,  since  they 
consisted  merely  of  soles  bound  over  the  fleet 
Oloves  were  not  unknown;  but  they  were 
used,  not  for  ornament,  but  a  protection  to  the 
hand.  Changes  of  raiment  were  rendered 
desirable  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  were 
much  in  practice  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  (Oen.  xli.  14.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8.  2  Sam. 
xii.  20).  Sumptuous  clothing  was  kept  ready 
for  great  occasions,  such  as  appearance  at 
court,  and  marriage  festivities :  rich  ward- 
robes were  acquired  and  kept  up  by  the  great 
and  opulent,  out  of  which  their  visitors  were 
supplied  (Isa.  iii.  6.  Job  xxvii.  16.  Luke 
XV.  22) ;  and  whose  treasures  served  ibr 
great  and  roysl  personages  to  make  presents 
from  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  2  Kings  v.  &.  Esther 
iv.  4;  vi.  8,  11).  From  religious  considera- 
tions, the  clothes  were  changed  when  a  per- 
son became  levitically  impure  (Lev.  vi.  11, 
27 ;  xi.  25  ;  XV.  13).  Mourning  clothes  con- 
sisted of  coarse  materials,  as  still  in  the 
East,  scanty,  and  without  sleeves.  Such 
attire  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  symbo- 
lical by  prophets  and  ascetics.  A  speeies  of 
uniform  was  worn  by  courtiers    and   eouit 
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officers  (1  Kings  z.  6.  Isa.  zxii.  21).  The 
dress  of  the  priests  was  peenliar. 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  articles  of  dress, 
we  find  mention  made  of —  I.  7%«  chlamy$ 
(2  Mace.  xii.  35,  'coat'),  which  was  a  large 
cloak  or  upper  covering,  worn  by  hunters, 
soldiers,  and  especially  horsemen.  II.  A 
travellmg  coai  (2  Tim.  iv.  18,  phenotes,  psB- 
nula,  'cloak'),  which  the  Romans  wore  over 
their  tmiic,  and  which  was  provided  with  a 
cape  for  sheltering  the  head.  And,  III.  The 
military '  purple  robe,'  chlamyt  kokJdne  (Matt, 
zxvii.  28),  a  woollen  scarlet-coloured  mantle, 
edged  with  purple,  which  the  Roman  gene- 
rals and  high  officers  wore,  and,  before  Dio- 
cletian, the  emperors  also. 

These  scanty  indications  of  Greek  and 
Boman  vestments  are  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find.  Had  there  been  none  in  the 
Scriptures,  this  would  have  occasioned  diffi- 
culty, under  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
which  the  Grseco-Roman  civilisation  pos- 
sessed throughout  the  East,  from  the  days 
of  Alexander.  Had  these  notices  been  more 
direct,  they  might  have  been  suspected  of 
fabrication :  had  they  been  more  numerous, 
they  would  have  occasioned  trouble  to  the 
BSCTed  expositor,  who  would  have  had  to  ex- 
plain how  the  clothing  of  colder  climes  could 
force  itself  on  unchanging  Easterns. 

Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  the  general 
dress  of  the  Arabs  ('  Travels,'  224,  ieq,),  the 
substance  of  which  we  here  lay  before  the 
reader.  The  chief  branch  of  their  manufac- 
ture is  the  making  of  kykes,  or  blankets  as 
we  should  call  them.  In  this  work  are  em- 
ployed only  women,  who  do  not  use  the 
shuttle,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof 
with  their  fingers.  These  hyket  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  of  different  qualities  and 
fineness.  The  usual  size  of  them  is  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving 
for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ;  and  as  they 
sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the  Israelites  did 
of  old  (Deutxxiv.  18),  it  serves  likewise  for 
a  bed  and  covering  by  night  It  is  a  loose 
but  troublesome  garment,  being  frequently 
disconcerted,  and  falling  to  the  ground ;  so 
that  the  person  who  wears  it,  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about 
his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  there 
is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  the  Arabs  are  con- 
cerned in  any  active  employment;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  in- 
junction of  having  our  loins  girded.  Ruth's 
veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth 
iiL  15),  might  be  of  the  same  make,  as  were 
also  the  clothes,  the  upper  garment  of  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  84),  wherein  they  en- 
wrapped their  kneading  troughs :  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  still  enfold  in  their  kykes,  things 
of  like  burden  and  incumbrance.  The 
plaid  of  the  highlanders  in  Scotland  is  of 
the  same  nature. 

Instead  of  the  Jibula  (buckle),  that  was 


used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  togeflMr 
with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  die 
two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and,  sfter 
having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their 
shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about 
their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  loaves,  com,  &c. ;  whieh  prac- 
tice may  illustrate  several  Scriptural  allu- 
sions, as  gathering  the  lap  fuU  of  wild 
gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  89),  rendering  seven- 
fold, giving  good  measure  into  the  bosom 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  88),  and  shaking 
the  lap  (Neh.  v.  18). 

The  bumoo$e,  which  answers  to  our  oloak, 
is  often  for  warmth  worn  over  these  hykes. 
This,  too,  is  another  great  branch  of  their 
woollen  manufactory.  It  is  woven  in  one 
piece,  with  a  cape  for  a  cover  to  the  head, 
and  wide  below  like  a  cloak.  Some  are 
fringed  round  the  bottom.  If  we  exoept  the 
cape  of  the  bumooie,  which  is  used  only  oc- 
casionally, and  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
in  very  cold  weather,  Arabs  often  go  bare- 
headed all  the  year  long,  only  binding  their 
temples  with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  being  troublesome.  But  the  Moors 
and  Turks,  witti  some  of  the  principal  Arabs, 
wear  upon  the  orown  of  the  head  a  small 
hemispherieal  cap  of  scariet  doth,  another 
great  branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory. 
The  turban,  as  they  call  a  long  nairow  web 
of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded  roond  the 
bottom  of  these  caps ;  and,  by  the  number 
and  fashion  of  the  folds,  distinguishes  the 
several  orders  and  degrees  of  soldiers,  and 
sometimes  of  dtizens,  one  from  another. 

Under  the  hyke  some  wear  a  close-bodied 
frock  or  tunic  {ikjillebba  they  call  it),  with 
or  without  sleeves.  This,  too,  no  less  than 
the  hyke,  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies, 
especially  when  they  are  engaged  in  any  la- 
bour, exercise,  or  employment;  at  which 
times  they  usually  throw  off  their  bwmooiei 
and  their  hyken,  and  remain  only  in  these 
tumcs.  And  of  this  kind  probably  was  the 
garment  wherewith  our  Saviour  might  still 
be  closed,  when  he  laid  aside  his  garments 
{kyke  and  bumoose),  and  took  a  towel  and 
girded  himself  (John  xiii.  4;  comp.  xxi.  7. 
Acts  xii.  8).  '  Now  the  hyke  or  hurnoo$e,  or 
both,  being  probably  at  that  time  the  proper 
dress  of  the  Eastern  nations,  when  a  person 
had  taken  them  off,  he  might  be  said  to  be 
naked,'  that  is,  according  to  the  import  of 
the  word,  vndretted.  The  convenient  and 
uniform  shape  of  these  garments  may  illus- 
trate a  variety  of  expressions  and  occurrences 
in  Scripture.  Thus,  among  other  instances, 
we  read  that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau 
was  put  upon  Jacob ;  that  the  best  robe  was 
brought  out  and  put  upon  the  prodigal  son; 
and  that  raiment,  and  changes  of  raiment 
are  often  given,  and  immediately  put  on. 

Girdles  are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artftilly 
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woven  into  «  Turiety  of  figures,  such  ae  the 
rieh  girdlei  may  be  sapposed  to  have  been, 
mentioned  in  ProT.  xzxi  24.  They  are  made 
to  fold  seTeral  times  about  the  body,  one  end 
of  which,  being  doubled  back  and  sewed  along 
the  edges,  serres  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable 
to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  zone  (girdle) 
in  the  Scriptures,  rendered  *  purse '  in  Matt 
X.9.  MarkTi.8.  The  Turks  fix  their  knives 
and  poniards  in  the  girdle,  while  the  writers 
or  secretaries  suspend  on  them  their  ink- 
horns,  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  £se- 
kiel  (ix.  3). 

It  is  customaiy  for  the  Turks  and  Moors 
to  wear  shirts  of  linen,  cotton,  or  gauze,  un- 
derneath the  tunic ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  wool- 
len only.  The  sleeves  of  these  shirts  are 
wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or 
wrist  Those  of  the  women  are  often  of  the 
richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different-colour- 
ed ribands,  interchangeably  sewed  to  each 
other. 

Those  of  both  sexes  who  live  in  cities  wear 
drawers,  especially  when  they  go  abroad  or  re- 
ceive visits.  But  when  women  are  at  home, 
and  in  private,  they  lay  aside  their  hykes,  and 
sometimes  their  tunics;  and,  instead  of  draw- 
ers, they  bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins. 

When  females  appear  in  public,  they  al- 
wavs  fold  themselves  up  so  dosely  in  their 
hjfles,  that,  even  without  their  veils,  you  can 
diaoover  very  little  of  their  fues.  But  in 
tammer  months,  when  ladies  retire  to  their 
•ountry  seats,  diey  walk  abroad  with  less 
eaution ;  though  even  then,  on  the  approach 
of  a  stranger,  they  always  veil  themselves, 
as  Bebekah  did  on  sight  of  Isaac  (Qen.  xxiv. 
6ft).  They  are  fond  of  having  their  hair 
long,  extending  even  to  the  ground :  it  is  the 
great  object  of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii  12) : 
collecting  it  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait 
it  with  ribands,  a  piece  of  ornament  disap- 
proved by  the  apostle  (1  Pet  iii.  3).  When 
nature  has  been  less  liberal,  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  art,  foreign  hair  being  interwoven 
with  the  natural.  Absalom's  hair,  which 
was  sold  for  200  shekels,  might  have  been 
applied  to  this  use  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  After 
the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  dress  their 
heads  by  tying,  above  the  lock,  a  triangular 
piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  various  figures 
in  needle  work.  This,  among  persons  of 
fashion,  is  covered  with  a  sarmah  (a  word 
of  like  sound  with  that  rendered  *  round 
tires  like  the  moon,'  in  Isa.  iiL  18),  which 
is  made  in  the  same  triangular  shape,  of 
thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  artifi- 
eially  cut  through,  and  engraven  in  imita- 
tion of  lace.  A  handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze, 
silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  close  over  the 
sormoA,  and  falling  carelessly  on  the  favourite 
lock  of  hair,  completes  the  head-dress  of  the 
Moorish  ladioB, 

Bat  tbepenonH  adornment  isnotfiLmsYied 
tiD  the  eye-lids  are  tinged  with  tl-kahol,  i.c. 


'  the  powder  of  lead  ore.'  And  as  this  is  per- 
formed by  first  dipping  into  the  powder  a 
smsll  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness  of 
a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  throng  the  eye- 
lids, over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively 
image  of  what  the  proj^et  (Jer.  iv.  80^ 
*  Though  thou  rendest  thy  feet  wiA  painting,' 
or  *  lead  ore ')  intended  to  convey.  The  aooty 
colour  which  is  thus  oommnnieated  to  Ifaa 
eyes  is  thou^t  to  add  a  wondeiftil  giaeeAil^ 
ness  to  persons  of  all  oomplezions.  TlM 
practice  is  of  the  greateat  antiquity. 

The  ordinary  garments  of  Orientals  pto- 
dnoe  very  marked  effects,  especially  on  stran- 
gers. Tlie  following  is  the  deseiiptioii  of  a 
preacher  and  his  audience  in  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre:—  *The  soene  was  snoh  as  Rem- 
brandt would  have  exulted  in,  and  siieh  as 
Rembrandt  alone  could  have  painted.  The 
lights  snd  shadows  east  by  the  nnmeioas 
torches  were  eqnsl  to  the  finest  efforts  of  his 
imsgination.  In  the  centre  stood  the  pro- 
minent figure  of  the  group,  the  preacher,  — 
a  tall,  handsome,  but  austere-looking  Spa- 
niard, whose  eyes,  of  the  darkest  hue,  flashed 
fire  as  he  warmed  on  his  subject  His 
Franciscan  garb,  bound,  not  indeed  with  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  but  with  the 
knotted  cord  of  his  order,  —  the  oriental 
tongue  in  which  he  spoke,  —  his  vehement, 
impassioned,  bnt  not  ungraceful  action,  —  all 
combined*  to  bring  the  Baptist  vividly  before 
the  fancy.  His  audience,  too,  were  striotly  in 
keeping ;  snd,  in  costume  snd  appearance, 
admirably  represented  those  who  flocked  to 
hear  the  voice  of  him  that  cried  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  turbsned  heads,  the  bearded 
faces,  the  flowing  robes ;  the  wealthy  Maron- 
ite  and  Armenian,  in  garments  of  fine  cloth 
snd  rich  silks,  standing  beside  the  wild  Arab 
in  his  simple  shirt  of  blue  cotton,  and  the 
fierce-looking  Bethlehemite,  clad  in  his  wool- 
len bumoose,  alternately  striped  white  and 
brown,  —  the  Greek  caloyer,  with  his  raven 
locks  flowing  over  his  shoulders  from  be- 
neath a  quadrangular  black  cap,  and  a  noble 
beard ;  and  his  lay-conntryman,  in  his  dose 
red  skull-cap,  ornamented  with  a  blue  tas- 
sel, surmounting  the  same  proftision  of  hair, 
richly  embroidered  vest  and  jacket,  white 
petticoat,  and  scarlet  greaves,  still  the  *  fioll- 
haired  and  well-greaved  Greeks,'  with  various 
others,  formed  a  group  at  once  diversified 
snd  harmonious,  with  which  our  angular 
snd  scsnty  European  habiliments  did  not 
at  all  assimilate'  (<  Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine,' pp.  27,  28). 

CNIDUS,  —  a  peninsula  in  the  £gesn 
Sea  (the  Archipelago),  between  the  islands 
Cos  and  Rhodes,  forming  the  south-wes- 
tern point  of  Caria,  and  having  a  chief 
city  of  the  same  name.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  the  worship  of  Venus.  Paul,  in 
Yi\«  'so^«:^<&  vo  '^Qtck%^  ctme  near  to  Cnidoa 
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GOAL  is  ft  word  whlcli  mfty  be  traeed  in 
fbe  Hebrew  gehol,  the  Persian  ^hal,  tbo  8sn- 
sorit  gwal,  the  Latin  coiere,  and  the  German 
kohle  $  the  root-meaning  of  wbieh  is  to  be 
hot ;  hence,  as  a  noon,  a  combostible.  When 
we  attempt  to  determine  what  kind  of  ft  com- 
bastible  was  intended,  we  find  onrselTes  in 
difBcnlty,  arising  from  a  want  of  materials 
for  forming  a  eonclnsion.  As  tiie  seienee 
of  fossil  botany,  and  of  fossils  in  general, 
is  of  modem  origin,  we  cannot  ezpeot  to  find 
any  satisfactory  information  in  ancient  writ- 
ers, though  one  or  two  passages  hare  been 
suggested  which  wear  some  appearance  of 
referring  to  mineral  coal.  We  have  not, 
howcTer,  met  with  any  facts  which  proTe 
that  such  coal  was  known  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  In  this  islsnd,  coal  is  said  to  hare 
been  in  use  as  early  as  the  Boman  era;  for 
some  haye  held  that  cinders  and  pieces  of 
coal  haTC  been  found  in  Boman  roads  and 
walls,  and  Boman  coins  in  beds  of  cinders. 
Similar  eridence  has  been  adduced  to  carry 
fossil  coal  back  to  the  age  of  our  British 
aborigines.  That  coal  exists  in  Syria  was 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  Bowring,  in  his  Be- 
port  on  that  country.  In  Lebanon  there  are 
many  indications  of  this  fossil.  Seams  of 
it  crop  out  in  yarious  parts.  We  give  an 
extract  from  the  yaluable  document  to  which 
we  hare  referred  (p.  20) : — '  I  visited  the 
coal-mines  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which  the 
Pacha  is  working.  The  diflioulty  of  access, 
and  consequent  cost  of  transport,  must 
make  the  undertaking  one  of  Tcry  doubtftil 
result.  The  descent  is  long  and  precipitous 
fh>m  the  Tillage  of  Comail,  and  the  mines 
appear  in  a  Tery  unsafe  state ;  for  our  can- 
dles were  frequently  extinguished,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  atmosphere  was  greaL 
The  galleries  enter  the  mountain  hori- 
zontally. The  quantity  of  coal  is  consider- 
able, but  rather  of  a  sulphureous  quality. 
The  number  of  workmen  is  114.  The  ope- 
rations were  under  the  direction  of  an  En- 
glishman; but  he  has  been  superseded  by 
a  Turk,  who  appeared  to  haye  but  little 
knowledge  or  experience  to  fit  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  quantity  of 
coal  extracted  in  1837  was  about  four  thou- 
sand tons.*  Bussiger  also,  in  his  extensiye 
trayels,  yisited  the  coal-mine  near  Comail, 
and  another  at  Mar  Henna. 

It  cannot,  howeyer,  be  safely  inferred  that 
mineral  coal  was  known  to  the  ancient  Sy- 
rians ;  and  if  it  were,  its  transport  down 
into  Palestine,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  would  haye  been  difficult 
Wood,  indeed,  was  any  thing  but  abundant 
in  Palestine,  but  the  winter  was  short  and 
litxle  artificial  heat  was  needed.  As  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  fuel  was  found,  not 
in  fossil  coal,  but,  besides  wood  (Gen.  xxii. 
7.  1  Kings  xyiiL  23.  Proy.xxyi.20),indried 
gnus  (MAtL  rL  80.  Luke  zii.  28),  light  ye- 
gtUbh  BubBtaneeB,  suet  tm  straw  and  ohtff 


(Matt  iiL  12),  and  animal  dang  (Esek.  if. 
12,  15). 

We  wiU  now  adyert  to  the  words  rendered 
'coal'  in  the  common  yersioo,  premising 
that  the  use  of  that  term  does  not  prove 
that  the  mineral  so  called  is  intended 
First,  pegahm,  whieh  Ffierst,  deriving  it 
tmm  ft  lootMgni^ring  *  Uaek,'  takes  to  mean 
ooal  in  general,  and  others  eonsider  to  be 
onignited  ooaL  The  passages  in  whieh  it 
oeoors  do  not  seem  to  give  aid  in  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  coal  was  intended 
(Prov.  zxvL  21.  Is.  xUv.  12 ;  Uv.  16). 

In  1  Kings  ziz.  0,  a  word  which  occurs  no- 
where else,  niteph,  translated  *  coal,'  seems 
to  mean  a  heated  stone  lor  baking  on,  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  by  a  similar  name  and 
used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  fourth  ienn,re$heph,  is  translated ' coals 
in  Gantides  viii.  6.  Habbakuk  iiL  5,  where 
'flames'  would  be  more  oorreet  Finally, 
ihegoTfin  Lamentations  tv.  8,  is  rendered 
by  *  coal,'  whieh  may  probably  be  aoconnted 
correct 

In  John  xviiL  18,  comp.  20,  a  word  is  em- 
ployed (from  the  Greek  anthrax)  which  sig- 
nified charcoal,  no  passage  having  been  pro- 
duoed  in  which  the  word  or  any  of  its  deri- 
vatives necessarily  means  fossil  coal. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the 
Hebrew  is  one  derived  from  gehd,  which 
we  have  mentioned  above.  This  oombusii- 
ble,  we  find  from  Lev.  zvi.  12,  was  used  in 
censers,  for  which  purpose  charcoal  would 
be  best  suited,  a  view  that  is  supported  by 
Psalm  cxx.  4  ('  coals  of  juniper'  (broom). 
Other  passages,  however,  have  been  pointed 
out  where  some  have  thought  mineral  ooal 
was  mesnt;  snd  had  it  been  proved  that 
mineral  coal  was  anciently  known  in  Western 
Asia,  the  language  might  be  understood  to 
refer  to  that  substance.  In  Ps.  xviiL  12,  we 
find  *  hail  and  coals  of  fire '  put  togetlier  in 
a  manner  that  is  accordant  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  fossfl  coal  being  intended.  In 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  the  extinction  of  a  family  is 
likened  to  the  quenching  of  the  remains  of 
burning  coal — a  metaphor  tiie  expressive- 
ness of  which  may  in  part  depend  on  mine- 
ral coal  being  meant  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Job  xli.  21,  where,  with  great  boldness 
and  force  of  imagery,  the  breath  of  Leviathan 
IB  made  to  set  on  &re  coals  (beds  of  coal  in 
situ  7    Comp.  Ps.  xviiL  8). 

'  Hb  bxeatk  Undleth  eoals, 
And  a  flame  goeth  out  of  bis  mouth.' 

The  operations  of  the  smith  are  described 
by  Isaiah  so  as  to  bring  the  smithy  before 
the  eye,  and  in  terms  tiiat  are  compatible 
with  the  supposition  that  the  friel  was  mine- 
ral coal  :—^  The  smith  with  the  tongs  both 
worketh  in  the  cooU  %xA  lMSDassi«J^  Nx^wv^ 
hammera,  andwoiY%«^\Xm^^^^>:P«^^\ 

created  th«  %na^  ^%x  \A.wi*'«d^  ^'^  '^^^^ 
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tiie  file,  tnd  that  bringeth  forth  tn  instni- 
ment  for  his  work*  (!!▼.  16). 

COCK  (the  name  giyen  from  the  soond), 
the  male  of  the  common  domestic  fowl, 
^aUus  gaUinaceus.  Cockcrowing  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  xiii. 
85)  :  —  *  Watch  ye,  therefore ;  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh, 
at  eren,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockcrow- 
ing, or  in  the  morning.'  Beference  is  here 
made  to  the  four  watches,  each  of  three 
hours,  into  which  the  Romans  —  and,  when 
•ubject  to  them,  the  Jews  —  diyided  the 
twelTe  hours  in  the  night,  fh>m  six  in 
the  erening  to  six  the  next  morning.  The 
watches  would  run  thus :  —  I.  6 — 9 ;  II.  9 — 
12 ;  in.  12—3 ;  IV.  8— «.  These  watches 
were  announced  hy  the  blowing  of  military 
horns.  The  cockcrowing,  then,  was  the 
third  watch,  fit>m  12 — 3.  We  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  understand  our  Lord's  predic- 
tion, — '  This  night,  before  the  cock  crow, 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice'  (Matt.  xxvL  84). 
In  Tcr.  74,  the  fulfilment  is  recorded,  — 
•  Immediately  the  cock  crew.'  The  predic- 
tion in  eftbct  said,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
daybreak,  Peter,  so  confident,  so  layi^  in 
promises,  would  eren  deny  Christ 

This  eyent  seems  to  have  strongly  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  evangelists,  as 
tbey  all  record  it  (Mark  xir.  80.  Luke  xxiL 
S4.  John  xiiL  88).  And  undoubtedly  it 
is  striking  and  forcible.  It  had  also  on 
the  heart  of  Peter  very  marked  effects.  The 
cockcrowing,  as  announced  by  his  Master, 
happening  at  the  moment  that  he  had 
thrice  denied  his  Lord ;  and  brought  to  his 
ears,  and  echoed  in  his  bosom,  by  the  horns 
of  the  Romans,  announcing  the  change  of 
guard  and  the  hour  of  the  night,  —  startled 
and  shook  him,  aud  occasioned  a  deep-felt 
conviction  of  his  weakness,  treachery,  and 
guilt.  Matthew  has  recorded  the  consequent 
state  of  his  soul  in  words  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  Scriptural  brevity  and  point:  — 
•And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly'  (7ft). 
The  recollection  of  that  moment  would  ne- 
ver leave  the  heart  of  Peter,  and  would  plead 
very  powerfully  in  the  perils,  duties,  aud 
trials  of  after-life,  on  behalf  of  that  Saviour 
whom  he  had  basely  denied;  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  event,  as  it  passed  from  the 
contrite  Peter's  lips,  in  his  ministry  of 
the  word  of  life,  would  speak  with  effect 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  auditors, 
aiding  forward  his  great  purpose,  —  the 
conversion  of  his  brethren  to  Jesus  the 
Christ 

With  an  entire  agreement  as  to  substance, 
the  four  evangelical  narrators  exhibit  some 
variations  in  unessential  points,  thus  pre- 
senting an  instance  of  occurrence  not  un- 
common, not  only  in  the  Gospels,  but  other 
biatoriea ;   and   affording  us  an  evideTice, 
that   the   evangelists  were  not  oopyiaXa  ot 
e»cb   other,  but  independent  witueaaea. — • 


Matthew  speaks  merely  of  the  eo<&eio«iiig; 
Mark,  of  the  cock  crowing  twice:  LiJEe 
agrees  with  Matthew ;  so  does  John.  Mat- 
thew predicts  that  Peter  should  deny  Jesnt 
thrice  before  the  cook  crew,  and  reooids  a 
threefold  deniaL  Mark's  words  are,  <  Before 
the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice : '  in  accordance  with  this,  he  makes 
Peter  deny  thrice,  and  the  cock  crow  twiee. 
Luke  has  only  one  denial  and  one  ooek- 
crowing.  John  has  two  denials  and  ooe 
cockcrowing.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
Peter  would  be  led  to  deny  his  Master  seve- 
ral times;  and  as,  whether  once  or  mofs 
than  once,  he  sUU  denied  him, — so  a  writer 
might  say  either, '  Peter  denied  Christ,'  or 
*  Peter  denied  Christ  three  times.'  There  is 
no  difficulty  here.  But  Biark's  naznUive 
does  create  a  difficulty  in  the  alleged  two 
orowings;  for  a  second  ooekerowing  would 
not  occur  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
supposed,  but  with  little  probability,  that 
the  third  watch  was  introduced,  as  well  as 
terminated,  by  a  cockcrowing;  that  is,  a 
blast  of  trumpets,  announcing  the  w^di 
and  the  hour.  In  this  case,  there  would  bs 
tiro  crowings ;  one  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  mid- 
night, and  the  other  at  three  o'clodc  in  die 
morning.  But  we  cannot  easily  imagine, 
that  the  bugle  at  or  near  midnig)it  eonU 
have  been  in  any  way  termed  cockcrowing; 
a  designation  wl^eh  obviously  originated  in 
the  early  rising  and  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Besides,  this  hypothesis  would  set  Mark  in 
opposition  to  himself;  for  he  very  distinctly 
fixes  the  time  to  the  then  coming  day,  — 
*  This  day,  in  this  night'  (xiv.  80).  Milton 
has  well  defined  the  time  of  cockcrowing,  in 
his  *  Allegro : '  — 

*  While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scstters  the  rtar  (^darkneu  tkm, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  led  lo 
think  that  Mark's  text  has  been  tampered 
with,  —  probably  by  some  in  a  later  age, 
who  in  ignorance  took  the  cockcrowing  lite- 
rally, and  tliought  there  was  point  and  fores 
in  the  antithetical  *  Before  the  oook  crom 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice*  Certainly 
the  word  '  twice,'  <^,  is  omitted  in  some 
Greek  manuscripU,  among  which  is  that  of 
Beza,  of  high  authority,  and  written  as  earty 
as  the  seventh  century,  A.D.  The  manu- 
script termed  Reffius,  about  the  aame  age, 
omits  also  the  corresponding  words  —  *a 
second  time'  (ver.  72).  That  saperstitioa 
soon  laid  hold  of  the  event  here  spoken  of 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  so  eaitj  as  in 
the  fourth  century,  cockcrowing  eame  to  be 
considered  as  of  power  to  dispel  evfl  spirits; 
for  Prudentius  thus  sang :  — 
^Vcsnaxvt  ^a^antes  daemonei^ 

l^C^jCA  \iCSItf^l\aTk!C)KA?BEmt 
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They  mj  that  wandering  demons,  who 
delist  in  the  darkness  of  nig^t,  are  fright- 
ened at  cockcrowing,  and  hurriedly  take  to 
fli^t' 

Poultry  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  where 
it  was  hatched,  as  it  still  is,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  by  artificial  means.  But  there  is  lit^ 
tie  eridence  to  show,  that  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic fowl  was  common  in  Palestine.  And 
yet  it  could  not  be  unknown,  since  our  Lord 
hence  deriTcd  a  metaphor  whose  pertinency 
and  beauty  depended  on  the  habits  of  the 
hen  being  under  the  eye  of  the  people 
(Luke  xiiL  34). 

COCKATRICE  is  a  word  said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  two  words,  —  kock,  the  bird 
termed  cock,  and  otter,  an  adder ;  for  the 
oockatrice  was  held  to  be  a  ser^nt  gene- 
rated from  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock,  and  hatched 
under  a  serpent  (or  toad) .  *  Many  opinions,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  'Vulgar 
Errors'  (iii.  6),  'are  passant  concerning 
the  basilisk,  or  little  king  of  serpents,  com- 
monly called  the  oockatrice ;  others  denying, 
most  doubting,  the  relations  thereof.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  basilisk  of  older  writers,  and  the  modem 
eoekatriee.  The  first  was  in  all  respects  a 
serpent:  the  other  is  generally  deflcnhed 
with  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  wuii-ng 
tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb,  somewhat  *\t9  a 
cock.  The  poison  of  the  oookatnce  wsh 
held  to  be  very  Tcnomous,  — 

<  I  saw  bow  enyy  It  did  raine,  and  bear  the  grsitdft 


Small  boxes,  or  coflfors,  of  yarious  kinds, 
haye  been  discoyered  in  the  Egyptian  tombs. 

mil 


The  engraying  shows  one  with  deyices,  — 
caryed  in  relief,  and  diyided  into  cells :  aboye 
is  the  lid  which  slides  into  a  grooye.  They 
are  frequently  of  costly  materials ;  and  their 
forms  are  diyerse,  and  sometimes  grotesque : 
a  goose  is  represented,'  ready  for  table,  or 
swimming  on  the  water,  and  pluming  itself; 
a  fish,  with  scales  and  fins,  holds  a  dish  in 
his  mouth.  The  canred  deyices  represent  the 
favourite  lotus-flower,  a  gazelle,  fox,  or  other 
Many  are  of  considerable  length. 


Te  greater  poison  Is  not  found  within  tbe  oooka. 
trioe;'^ 

and  haying  the  power  to  kill  at  a  distance,  by 
the  eye  and  by  priority  of  yision ;  so  that,  if  it 
got  the  first  look,  the  effect  was  instant  death. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  particular 
species  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  intended  in 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  Tzehphag  is 
found  (Isa.  xiy.  29 :  see  also  Proy.  xxiii.  82. 
Isa.  xL  8;  lix.  6.  Jer.  yiii.  17).  The  lan- 
guage employed,  howeyer,  makes  it  clear 
that  a  yenomous  and  destmctiye  serpent  is 
meant  From  the  roots  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, the  name,  which  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily fixed  on  any  identified  reptile,  de- 
notes to  hiss  when  in  an  extended  and  pro- 
truded form.  The  appellations  Basilisk  and 
Begulus,  giyen  to  the  animal,  afford  little 
aid,  except  in  showing  that  it  was  large  and 
imposing  in  its  appearance.  In  works  on 
heraldry,  the  cockatrice  is  figured  with  a 
crest;  but  no  really  crested  serpent  is  known 
to  exist. 

COFFER  comes  immediately  from  the 
French  couvriVy  and  is  connected  with  coffin 
and  cope.  *  Coffer'  signifies  that  which 
covers }  hence  a  cupboard  (formed  under  a 
false  notion  from  '  coffer : '  comp.  co-opperire), 
.  chest,  or  box,  employed  generally  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  articles  of  value.  See  1  Sam. 
w.  8,  n,  10, 


This  apecVmen  exh^Vva,  ^'Qcv  q1^«  ^(«^w., 
a  female  p\aym^  ou  a  ^xxww*    ''^lV^  >a^  «» 
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the  box  is  open.  This  coffer,  or  ease,  may 
have  once  contained  cosmetics,  and  aided 
its  possessor  in  her  toilette. 

COGITATIONS,  —  a  Latin  word,  from 
cogito,  I  reflect,  —  eqniTalent  to  the  Saxon 
term  'thoughts'  or  *  musings.'  It  is  (in 
Dan.  TiL  28)  the  represeutatiTe  of  a  Chaldee 
word,  which,  in  other  passages  of  the  same 
book  (ii.  29 ;  iT.  19),  is  rendered  *  thoughts.' 
The  same  term  is  also  translated  by  *  Taxa- 
tion' in  Eccles.  i.  17;  ii.  22;  iT.  16. 

COLLEGE  (L.  a  place  </  meeting)  is  the 
rendering  (in  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  22)  of  a  Hebrew  word,  Mi$hneh, 
which  is  generally  translated  *  second '  (Gen. 
xlL  43.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4) ;  while,  in  the 
margin  of  2  Kings  xxiL  14,  we  read,  *  in 
the  second  part;'  and,  in  the  margin  of 
2  Chron.  xxxi?.  22,  we  read,  *  in  the  school, 
or  in  the  second  part*  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  had  the  idea,  that  Mishneh 
denoted  a  place  of  education,  probably  a 
school  of  the  prophets.  That  the  word 
might  have  this  import  appears  probable 
from  the  lact,  that  it  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  Mitknaht  used  to  denote  the  oral  tradition 
taught  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  so  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age.  As  the  teaching 
was  called  AftsAiuiA,  so  the  place  where  it  was 
tanght  might  have  had  a  similar  name.  If 
this  were  so,  we  should  then  possess  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  place  where  '  Huldah 
the  prophetess'  abode  should  be  mentioned ; 
for  it  would  enhance  her  authority  if  she 
were  thus  declared  to  be  one  of  a  recognised 
learned  class.  We  are  not,  however,  aware 
of  any  independent  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  at  the  time  (ctr.  600,  A.C.)  of  any 
such  class,  or  of  any  established  school  or 
college,  in  Jerusalem;  though,  at  a  later 
period,  distinguished  rabbins  were  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 

The  word  Mithnehf  coming  from  a  root 
which  signifies  repetition,  generally  means 
gecond  $  and  is  here  understood  by  many  to 
indicate  *  the  second  city;  or  the  *  new  toum ; 
that  is,  ihe  lower  city,  which  was  built  pos- 
terior to  the  upper  city  on  Mount  Zion.  But 
this  interpretation  is  open  to  the  objection, — 
Why  should  such  an  insignificant  fact  be 
mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Kings,  and  repeated  in  the  Chronicles  ? 

COLLOPS,  a  word  representing  the  He- 
brew Peemah,  in  Job  xv.  27,  — 

*  He  oovereth  his  fsoe  with  ftttness. 
And  maketh  eoUope  of  fkt  on  his  flanks;' 

where  it  obviously  denotes  layen,  and  pro- 
bably thick  layert  of/at.  The  word  is  found 
in  our  old  writers  as  signifying  slices  or 
hunps  of  fat.    Dryden  has  these  words :  — 

*  To  hivolve  the  lean  in  oanls,  and  mend  the  lard. 
Sweetbreads  and  coUops  were  with  skewers  pricked 
About  the  sides.' 

COLONY  (L.),— an  epithet  given  to  Phi- 
lippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi  12),  which,  in 
the  Soman  import,  signifies  a  community  of 


persons,  in  virtue  of  law,  sent  from  Rome,  and 
settled  on  a  certain  inhabited  spot  of  a  con- 
quered land,  where,  in  their  constitntiofi,they 
imiuted  their  mother  city,  on  which  thej 
remained  dependent  The  root-meaning  of 
the  term,  to  till,  shows  that  Roman  colonists 
were  originally  tillers  or  cultivators  of  the 
ground.  This  character,  however,  sank  in 
prominence,  as  the  boundaries  of  Italy  were 
passed,  and  the  limits  of  the  empire  began 
to  be  extended  over  the  fsce  of  the  earth; 
when  colonies  came  to  be  dealred  and  re- 
garded as  ou^sts  and  means  of  defenee.  aa 
well  as  points  of  aggression.  The  militaij 
objects  of  colonisation  soon  became  para- 
mount, which  was  in  consequence  carried  on 
with  a  view  of  securing  subjugated  lands, 
adding  to  the  strength,  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  bounds,  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
rewarding  a  meritorious  aoldiery.  Coloni- 
sation also  afforded  to  the  Roman  governors 
a  way  for  relieving  the  city  and  the  state 
firom  a  troublesome  populace,  ready  in  their 
poverty  for  any  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  by  no  means  indisposed  to  be  provided 
with  land  and  food  in  a  distant  yet  eligiUe 
part  of  the  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Plii- 
lippi,  that  city  received  an  infdaion  of  Bo- 
mana,  and  became  a  colony  of  Rome,  eijoying 
what  was  termed  the  Jvs  ItaUcmm  ,*  which, 
when  fhlly  shared,  erected  a  plaee  Into  a 
firee  municipal  corporation,  having  its  own 
magistrates,  with  immunity  from  land  and 
poll  tax,  and  with  liberty  to  poaaeaa  and  eal- 
tivato  the  soil. 

COLOSSiE  —  at  present  a  Tillage  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Khonos  —  was,  in  the  days 
of  Paul,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  to  whose  existence 
and  name  coins  still  bear  witness.  It  lay 
near  the  source  of  the  Lycus,  somewhat  to 
the  north-east  of  Laodicea,  having  Laodioea 
between  itself  and  the  famous  city  of  Ephe- 
sus,  which  was  on  the  seacoast  of  Lydis. 
More  distinguished  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
still  in  the  first  century  a  flourishing  city : 
owing  its  prosperity  to  its  happy  position  in  s 
well-watered  and  exceedingly  frnitftil  plain. 
The  rapid  Lycus,  which  sends  ita  waten 
into  the  Meander,  as  it  passes  on  between 
Ephesus  and  Miletus,  to  fall  into  theiEgesn 
Sea,  flowed  through  Colosss.  One  of  those 
highways,  marked  out  by  nature,  by  means  of 
which  Ephesus  and  other  neighbouring  cities 
on  the  coast  were  connected  with  the  interior 
of  Asia,  ran  from  an  ancient  period  along 
the  Lycus,  over  the  plain  in  which  Coloass 
stood;  and  to  this  road,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  region,  Coloasc,  sa 
well  as  its  neighbouring  cities  Laodioea  and 
Hierapolis,  owed  both  their  existence  and 
their  prosperity.  To  the  ssme  canae,  these 
cities,  under  divine  Providence,  were  indebted 
for  a  far  greater  blessing,  —  namely,  the 
gospel.  As,  in  general,  it  waa  in  the  chirf 
centres  of  civilisation,  where  thought  waa 
most  active,  intercourse  with  distant  parts 
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most  free  end  large,  md  when  eommeroe 
had  prodaeed  liberality  of  mind,  as  well  as 
abundance,  that  Christianity  found  its  ear- 
liest wdeofBe ;  so  in  Colosse  was  founded, 
•ft  a  Teiy  early  period,  a  church  of  Christ, 
eonaisting  of  both  Heathen  and  Jewish  con- 
Terts.  We  thus  hare  before  us  one  out  of  many 
eridenoes,  that  Christianity  sought  the  light, 
and  was  reoelTed  by  the  higher  intelligence 
and  more  adranced  culture,  of  the  day ;  and 
also  that,  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  had  gained 
a  firm  foot-hold  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
then  elTilised  world. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Paul  had 
Tisited  Colosss,  the  church  at  which,  may 
hare  owed  its  formation,  if  not  its  existence, 
to  Epaphraa  (CoL  L  7 ;  iL  1 ;  iy.  12,  ieg,)  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  seed  which 
die  i^KMtle  in  person  sowed  in  this  district 
of  Asia  Biinor  had  some  considerable  eflfect 
in  the  city  of  Colosss. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Chriatians  at  Co- 
Ioa80  had  receiyed  the  Epistle  which  bears 
Aeir  name,  the  city,  together  with  Hiera- 
polia  and  Laodlcea,  were  ( A.D.  62)  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake ;  thus  showing  that  persona 
who  are  most  highly  fayoured  with  spiritual 
privileges  are  not  exempted  flrom  the  destmo- 
tiye  workings  of  natural  laws,  and  giying  a 
marked  warning  to  those  who  are  apt  to 
term  judgments  those  misfortunes  that  fall 
on  worldly  or  wicked  men.  The  place  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  a  prosperous 
town  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  date  of  the  earthquake  marks  the 
latest  limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colosaians.  Before  A.D.  62,  tnen, 
a  Christian  writing  waa  in  existence,  which 
implicates  the  great  facts  on  which  Chris- 
tianity is  built,  and  the  great  truths  and 
noble  sympathies  that  constitute  its  essence. 

ColosssD,  aa  a  commercial  entrepdt,  and  a 
centre  of  the  mental  culture  of  the  day,  pre- 
aented  that  curious  teixture  both  of  men  and 
of  opinions,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
period.  Here  were  individuals  firom  very 
distant  nations ;  here  were  modes  of  thought 
the  most  heterogeneous.  The  severe  learn- 
ing of  Athens  was  softened  by  Asiatic 
refinements;  the  disdainfU  valour  of  the 
Roman  conqueror  was  tempered,  and  even- 
tnaUy  broken  down,  by  oriental  fascinations. 
Even  Judaism,  with  its  lofty  monotheism, 
found  acceptance  here,  after  having  long 
been  treated  vrith  scorn  and  contempt ;  while 
the  teeming  and  almost  grotesque  fancies 
of  the  remote  East,  coming  into  contact  with 
western  philosophy,  both  received  and  gave 
an  influence  which  diminished  what  they  had 
of  absurd,  and  inoculated  the  disciples  of 
the  academy  with  the  spirit  of  a  system  no 
less  speculative,  but  more  wild  and  capri- 
cious, than  their  own.  From  these  united 
elements  arose  a  philosophy  of  the  day,  which 
aombined  in  itself  most  of  the  ideas  that 


would  go  together  and  amalgamate,  whether 
produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
borders  of  the  NHe,  or  in  Ae  groves  of  Aca- 
demus.  This  eclecticism  set  itself  in  hostile 
array  against  the  gospel,  professing  to  teach 
a  species  of  lofty  knowledge  whieh.  solved 
the  great  questions  respecting  the  origin  and 
government  of  the  world.  It  had  two  aspects 
—  one  in  which  the  Jewish,  the  other  in 
which  the  philosophic,  element  predominated. 
These  two  influences  made  common  cause 
against  Christianity ;  and  though  they  could 
not  hinder  men  from  receiving  the  gospel, 
and  taking  the  name  of  Christ,  they  had  but 
too  much  power  within  the  visible  church, 
in  adulterating  its  doctrines,  and  perverting 
its  effects. 


KBOVOa,  THX  AHOIXKT  COL088J1. 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 
To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  Paul,  and  with 
his  general  manner  of  thought  and  expres- 
aion,  there  would  be  no  difBculty  in  gather- 
ing from  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians  itself, 
the  chief  facts  which  it  concerns  the  Biblical 
student  to  have  in  his  mind  regarding  it 
That  the  letter  emanated  from  Paul,  is  attest- 
ed in  the  last  verse  by  his  own  averment,  — 
*  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul.' 
Tet,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  are  the  apostle's  words,  still,  words 
standing  in  this  position  may  have  been 
appended  by  a  later  hand.  The  doctrine, 
however,  of  the  Epistle  is  Paul's,  the  gene- 
ral train  of  thought  is  Paul's,  the  style  is 
Paul's.  These  are  points  on  which  suc- 
cessful falsification  is  next  to  impossible. 
Who  can  mistake  the  affecti<ma.\fc  %vr^^^ 
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neM,  Ibe  deep  and  glowing  religioiu  feel- 
ing, the  eminently  pr«otlcAl  bearing,  the  rapid 
and  abmpt  logic  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  —  all 
which  are  found  in  this  Epistle,  if  in  some- 
what a  snbdaed  and  softened  manner,  as 
thoogh  age  had  now  tempered  the  writer^s 
emotions,  yet  in  a  way  which  is  as  decided 
as  it  is  engaging.  To  give  particolars,  in 
order  to  show  that  in  doctrine  the  Epistle 
corresponds  with  the  type  obserred  by  the 
apostle,  wonld  be  to  cite  a  large  portion  of 
the  letter:  we  most  be  content  with  referring 
to  other  parts  of  this  article,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing passges:  —  L  26 — 27;  comp.  Rom. 
zvi  20.  1  Oor.  iL  7.  Ephes.  iiL  2—11 ; 
specially  adTerting,  however,  to  that  which 
may,  in  a  pecoliar  manner,  be  termed  a 
Paoline  doctrine, — namely,  the  extension 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  OentUes,  accord- 
ing to  an  original  bat  hidden  determination 
on  the  part  of  Ood,  for  the  publication  and 
ftirtherance  of  whidi  Paul  had  been  called 
and  delegated  by  Jesus  himself.  Of  this 
most  important  view,  the  carrying  of  which 
into  effect  renders  the  apostle  next  to  his 
Lord  the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind, 
the  passage  just  referred  to  in  the  Ephesians 
(iii.  2 — 8)  gives  a  very  ftill  and  distinct 
statement,  oonesponding  in  substance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Letter  in  question.  And 
if  assuming  this  doctrine  as  essentially  Panl's» 
the  reader  will  study  the  Epistie  to  tiie  Co- 
lossians  generally,  he  wiU  find  that  the  seve- 
ral views  which  it  gives,  and  the  implications 
which  it  contains,  entirely  harmonise  with 
that  doctrine;  and  so,  being  assured  that 
every  part  is  in  accordance  with  the  keynote, 
both  of  the  Epistie  and  of  the  apostie*B 
mind,  he  will  be  led  to  the  conviction  tiiat  the 
entire  Letter  is  Paul's. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  resemblance 
between  this  Letter  and  that  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  resemblance  is  greater  than  exists  be- 
tween any  other  of  the  Episties  of  Paul,  —  a 
resemblance  which  relates  to  the  coarse  of 
thought,  the  structure  of  the  argameut,  the 
peculiar  teachings,  and  to  some  phrases 
which  do  not  occar  elsewhere.  The  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  two  Episties  will  be 
seen  to  correspond :  — 

BPHESUm.  OOLOaaiAHS. 

I.  15—19 with I.  ft-ll. 

I.  «0— a „  i.  16—19. 

i.  10 „  1.20. 

U.  1-10  „  1.  Jl— 23. 

ill.  7   „  I.  25. 

ili.  9-10  „  I.  26-27 

Hi.  17 „  11.7. 

It.  15, 16  „  IL  19. 

It.  25 „  111.  9. 

iv.  22-24  - „  m.  9,  10. 

It.  32 „  111.  12. 

V.  19,20  „  11L16,17. 

v.  21;  Tl.  6-9 „  111.  18-22;  Iv.  1. 

V.  16 „  It.  5. 

n.  19 „  It.  3. 

wL  SI „  Iv.  7. 

'I'hiB  resemblance  is  a  remarkaWe  Iwx^ 
which  Bpeuks  strongly  fox  the  gemunenfita 


of  these  Episties.  Colossae  and  Epbeaoi 
lay  near  each  other,  were  similarly  eireum- 
stanced,  and  mast  have  bad  prevailing  in 
them  similar  modes  of  thought  and  aimflar 
customs,  faults,  and  vices  (comp.  Eph.  tv.  25 
with  CoL  iiL  9).  The  agreement  of  the  two 
Letters  in  substance,  in  minute  trains  of 
thought,  and  in  manner,  is  a  quality  which  ws 
should  have  antecedentiy  expected,  —  which 
a  logician  might  have  required,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
account  for,  with  satisfaction.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  so  dose  and  so  constant  a  re- 
semblance as  we  have  here,  we  are  irresistiUy 
led  to  think  that  the  similarity  arose  naturally 
from  the  position  in  which  the  aposde  stood 
to  the  two  neighbouring  churches. 

Dr.  Paley  (<Hor»  Paul.')  has  siiooaM- 
ftilly  made  use  of  a  particular  instanee  of 
this  general  resemblance,  which  consists 
in  this,  that,  in  these  two  Episties,  Paul 
attributes  his  imprisonment,  not  to  his 
preaching  Christianity  in  general,  but  to 
his  asserting  the  right  of  the  Gentfles  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church  on  an  equal  fiMit- 
ing  with  the  Jews,  and  without  being  obliged 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  Jewish  law. 
This  was  the  doctrine  to  whieh  he  eoa- 
sidered  himself  a  mar^r.  Thus,  in  L  84,ha 
says, — '  Who  now  rtjoice  in  my  solferingi 
for  you*  (Qeutiles) :  comp.  iL  1,  and  E^ 
iiL  1;  also  CoL  iv.  3,  with  Eph.  vL  20. 
Now  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  the  same 
statement  occurs  (Acts  xxL  28;  xziL  21, 
22).  From  these  passages,  it  appears  that 
the  offence  which  drew  down  on  Paul  the 
vengeance  of  his  countrymen  was  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  maintaining 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges  of  salvation  on  the  same  terms  as  ths 
Jews.  This  resemblsnce,  Dr.  Paley  remarks* 
is  too  close  to  be  accounted  for  from  acci- 
dent, and  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to  be 
imputed  to  design,  and  is  one  which  cannot 
easily  be  resolved  into  any  other  source  thsn 
truth. 

Indeed,  after  perusing  the  Epistle,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  a  reason 
why  any  one  should  fabricate  such  a  composi- 
tion, or  append  to  snch  a  composition,  being 
his  own  work,  the  name  i^  the  Aposde  Paul. 
From  first  to  last,  tiie  Letter  is  free  from  eveiy  "^ 
trace  of  a  selfish  or  narrow  purpose.  No 
personal  ends  could  be  answered  by  its  com- 
position. No  fame  would  ensue,  no  honours 
would  be  gained,  no  power  acquired.  Ths 
piece  is  purely  a  religious  exhortation, 
most  fitted  to  proceed  from  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  but  which  could  in  no  wsy 
serve  the  purposes  of  fraud.  It  is  equaUy 
difficult  to  believe,  that  an  impostor  could 
have  written  this  brief  Epistie.  This  is 
not  the  tone,  these  are  not  the  sentiments^ 
ot  a  tvbrvcstoT.  Falsehood  and  truth  are 
^tTotjSX^  ^\%\sai\pxvi^«^\^^  Ti^iJbLt  and  day. 

"DoeaSX  m\AV  ii^«\\  \a.^^  i.  ^S^Ak^  ^iKusaa 
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•lit  eaanot  make  so  thiek,  bat  it  may  be 
seen  through.  Those  who  know  the  hu- 
man heart,  will,  after  reading  the  Letter, 
aeqnit  the  writer  of  all  deceit ;  and  recognise 
in  his  composition  a  trnthftU,  as  well  as  Tcry 
interesting  transcript  of  his  own  mind.  The 
Epistle  is  a  reality,  not  a  fabrication.  As 
eridence  of  this  assertion,  we  refer  to  Ihe 
Letter  itself;  holding  as  we  do,  that,  in  other 
eases  as  well  as  in  this,  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
Tery  snre  means  of  arriTing  at  a  conyiction 
of  their  genuineness. 

The  Epistle  bears  tokens  also  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  apostle  was  when  he 
wrote  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no  express  men- 
tion made  of  that  condition.  But  we  find 
that  which  for  our  purpose  is  much  better. 
An  express  statement  might  have  been  in- 
terpolated. Implications,  wrought  into  the 
Teiy  texture  of  Uie  Letter,  must  haye  flowed 
firom  the  pen  by  which  it  was  written.  It  is  in 
wtrj  elear  implications  that  we  are  presented 
with  eridence  of  the  apostle's  condition  at 
the  time  of  his  composing  this  Epistle.  In 
i.  24  we  find  the  writer  in  a  state  of  sufier- 
iog;  in  ir.  3,  'in  bonds;'  in  iy.  10,  *a 
pvisoiier ;  *  in  iy.  18,  in  *  bonds.'  At  what 
tiaa  of  life  was  this  bondage  ?  We  haye 
ahudy  intimated,  that  the  Letter  bears  tokens 
cf  iht  mellowness  of  age.  This  opinion  Is 
eonflnned  by  the  peculiar  language  used  in 
L  Zlf  in  which  Paul  thus  speaks ;  we  translate 
literally  from  the  original :  — '  How  I  rcgoioe 
in  the  snilSBrings  (I  endure)  on  your  account, 
■ad  fin  up  the  remainder  of  the  afllictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh  on  behalf  of  his  body, 
which  is  the  church.'  The  yerb,  rendered 
'fill  up,'  signifies  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
to  mti»  good  somethixig  wanting  to  a 
whole.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  there  was 
a  eotain  amount  of  suffering,  which,  in  the 
oirdinations  of  Proyidence,  the  apostle  had  to 
pass  dirou^  of  which  he  was  now  enduring 
the  residue.  This  implies  that  he  had  en- 
dured suffering  before,  and  that  he  had 
endored  the  greater  portion  of  his  sufferings 
before.  ConsequenUy,  he  had  now  arriyed 
at  the  last  aet  of  the  tragedy,  and  was  near 
both  the  end  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his 
days. 

We  are  dius  directed  to  the  apostle's  im- 
prisonment  in  Rome,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  leaves  him. 
This  is  a  conclusion  that  is  confirmed  by 
L29,m  which  we  find,  that,  though  a  pri- 
soner, the  apostle  was  not  preyented  from 
carrying  forward  the  great  labour  of  his  life, 
—  'Whereunto  I  also  labour,  striving  ac- 
cording to  his  working,  who  worketh  in  me 
migfati]^.'  Such  a  condition  was  that  in  which 
Panl  is  described  as  being,  in  Acts  xxviii.  30, 
81 : — 'And  Paul  ('bound  with  this  chain,' 
SO)  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
liOQse,  and  reeeiyed  all  that  came  unto  him ; 
pfsaching  the  kingdom  oi  Ood,  and  teaching 


those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus, 
with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.' 
From  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Epistle 
it  also  appears  that,  though  in  bonds,  the 
apostle  had  many  friends  about  him,  of  whom 
he  mentions  Tychicus,  Ouesimus,  Aristar- 
chus,  Marcus,  Jesus  Justus,  Epaphras,  Luke, 
and  Demas.  Hence,  his  was  not  in  this  case 
a  strict  and  severe  bondage.  Nor  was  the 
place  in  which  the  apostle  dwelt  small  or 
obscure,  otherwise  so  many  feUow-believers 
of  eminence  would  not  have  been  found  with 
Paul.  Of  these,  Tychicus  was  a  fellow-ser- 
vant; Aristarchus,  a  fellow-priaoner;  and 
others  were  fellow-workers. 

We  thus  learn  that  the  apostle  was,  while 
in  bonds,  surrounded  by  odier  distinguished 
Christians,  who  were  with  him,  when  an  old 
man,  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  oonunon 
cause  of  Christ  All  these  are  circumstances 
which  point  to  Rome  as  the  place  where, 
and  his  last  imprisonment  as  the  time  when, 
the  Epistle  to  die  Colossians  was  written  by 
Paul. 

It  may  serve  to  corroborate  this  conclu- 
sion, which  has  been  drawn  from  consider- 
ing the  Epistle  itself,  if  we  add  that  nearly 
all  of  the  best  critics  place  the  Letter  to  the 
Colossians,  together  with  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  that  to  Philemon,  in  the  period 
during  which  the  apostle  was  a  prisoner  in 
Bome  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  ctr.  A.D.  60. 

If  this  Epistle  did  not  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  in  existence  within  the 
first  century,  nay,  of  having  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  events  of  which  it  speaks, 
—  had  we  not  this  internal  and  intrinsic  evi- 
dence  of  its  Pauline  origin,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  we  can  have,  we  might  think  it 
desirable  to  enlarge  on  the  testimony  to  its 
age  and  authorship,  that  is  bome  by  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  enough  to  state,  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  Paul's ;  and  quotations  are  made 
firom  it,  as  of  authority,  by  IreniBUS,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy. 

The  occasion,  also,  on  which  the  Epistle 
was  written,  may  be  learnt  fh>m  its  contents. 

In  iL  1,  Paul  classes  the  Colossians  and 
the  Laodiceans  with  persons  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  the  flesh.  The  Colossians 
had  not,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  personal  instructions.  On  this  accountp 
while  absent  (d),  he  felt  the  more  deeply 
concerned  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  They 
had  indeed  been  truly  converted  to  Christ, 
probably  by  '  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow-ser- 
vant, who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  o\ 
Christ'  (i.  7),  who  was  now  with  Paul,  'la- 
bouring fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye 
may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  nil  tl.e 
will  of  God'  (iv.  12).  From  Epnplira3  lli..' 
apostle  had  received  a  very  favourull*'  rojjort 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  (.^A^^<>\^^•^^ 
(i.  ft,  9) ;  in  conse<\uPiice  oIn^XiXcVi^YvluX.  v  vV 
a  cLaracterisiic  \}o\^\uc?^*  ot  m-x^ers ,  vitt\<vx^^ 
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— -  *  I  am  with  jon  in  the  spirit,  joying  and 
beholding  yonr  order,  and  die  steadfastness 
of  your  faith  in  Christ'  (ii.  5).  Tet  did  tlie 
information  which  he  received,  indace  him  to 
pen  this  Letter  in  order,  *  lest  any  man  should 
begaile  you  with  enticing  words'  (ii.4).  The 
errors,  to  guard  against  which  the  benevo- 
lent and  watchful  guardian  of  the  churches 
wrote  this  Letter,  seem  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds  —  I.  '  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  after 
the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ'  (ii.6  ;  comp. 
4,  18,  20,  23).  And,  IL  Doctrines  as  to 
the  uecessi^  of  circumcision,  and  the  ob- 
•ervanee  of  outward  ordinances  (ii.  11 — ]7). 
These  two  classes  represent  the  errors  which 
were  generally  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  were 
found  to  offer  constant  and  sometimes  very 
decided  opposition  to  the  existence  and 
spread  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  The 
first  class  of  error  was  a  corrupt  compound 
of  eastern  and  western  philosophy,  and  is  well 
characterised  by  the  apostle  in  his  Letter. 
This  system  eventually  led  to  the  brood  of  gnos- 
tic fancies  which  infested  the  church,  and  wont 
far  in  many  cases  to  overlay  and  destroy  the 
truth  in  its  infancy.  In  opposition  to  these 
phantasms,  which  were  as  high  in  their  pre- 
tensions as  they  were  seductive  even  by 
their  fancifdlness,  aod  still  more  by  their 
agreement  with  marked  tendencies  of  the 
Asiatic  mind,  Paul  asserts  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Jesus  as  the  visible  representative  of  God, 
and  the  divinely  appointed  instrument  of 
making  his  disciples  complete;  by  holding 
fast  of  whom,  as  the  head,  the  whole  body, 
suppMcd  and  connected  by  means  of  joints 
and  ligaments,  increases  with  a  divine  in- 
crease (Ii.  8,  19).  The  other  class  were  the 
errors  of  the  Judaizcrs,  who  wished  to  sub- 
ject the  Colossians,  as  being  Gentiles,  to  cir- 
cumcision and  other  Jewish  observances, 
against  whom  Paul  asserts  the  spirituality  of 
the  religion  of  Christ ;  and,  in  effect,  exhorU 
the  Colossians,  as  he  had  exhorted  the  Gala- 
tians,  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  them  free  (GaL  v.  1.  Col. 
ii.  11,  ieq.).  Independently  of  the  general 
doctrinal  implications  that  pervade  the  Letter, 
the  apostle  grounds  on  his  exposure  of  these 
specific  errors  the  leading  doctrines  which 
he  wishes  to  convey,  so  making  his  confu- 
tation of  falsehood  conducive  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  truth.  These  doctrines  are  two, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two  classes  of  con- 
demned errors ;  namely,  the  sufficiency  and 
majesty  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  equality 
in  him  of  all  families  and  tribes  of  men 
(i.  1ft,  teq. ;  ii.  ft,  seq. ;  iii.  10,  seq.).  And, 
with  the  skill  of  a  master's  hand,  does  this 
wise  teacher  connect,  with  his  exposure  of 
error,  and  his  assertion  of  truth,  the  privi- 
leges, duties,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian 
life;  to  excel  in  which,  he  exhorts  the  church 
Mt  Colosaa  with  all  the  eloquence,  ardour,  and 
jdf fMfoo  of  his  fiool. 


Not  only  was  this  Letter  sent  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Paul  had  heard,  but  in 
order  also  to  learn  more  of  the  condition  of 
the  Colossians,  as  well  as  to  comlbrt  their 
hearts.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  Tychicns,  *  a  beloved  brother^ 
and  a  faithftd  minister  %nd  feUow-oervant  in 
the  Lord'  (iv.  7).  With  a  delicate  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Colossians,  the  apostle 
makes  the  more  prominent  reason  for  his 
sending  Tychicns  to  Colossa,  to  lie  in  his 
readiness  to  gratify  what  he  supposes  to  be 
an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  church,  — 
who,  doubtless,  had  beard  of  his  bonds, 
—  namely,  to  receive  information  respecting 
his  actual  condition  (iv.  7). 

With  Tychicns,  the  apostle  states  that  he 
sends  also  Onesimus  (Iv.  9) ;  the  mention  of 
whom  affords  us  an  opportuni^  of  bringing 
into  relief  one  of  those  latent  CTidences  of 
truth  which  lie  far  too  deep  for  the  arts 
of  the  impostor.  Who  is  Onesimus  ?  The 
Letter  to  the  Colossians  merely  mentions  him 
as  a  member  of  the  church  at  Colosss,  and 
'  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother.'  By  tam- 
ing to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  weleamthat 
he  was  a  slave  who  had  nm  away  firom  his 
master,  Philemon,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Colossian  church.  This  slsTe  Panl  had 
converted,  and  was  now  sending  back  to 
Philemon,  in  the  full  confidence  that  Onesi- 
mns  would  be  received, '  not  now  as  a  slave, 
but  as  a  brother  beloved '  (PhDem.  16  ).  The 
Letter,  then,  to  Philemon  was  borne  by 
Onesimus ;  and  must,  in  consequence,  have 
been  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Let- 
ter to  the  Colossians.  We  have  already  seen 
reason  to  think  that  the  Letter  was  written 
by  Paul  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  near  the 
end  of  his  days.  Now,  mark,  the  sabstanee 
of  til  is  deduction  is  expressly  stated  by  Paul 
with  his  own  hand  (19),  in  his  Letter  to 
Philemon,  — *  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'  (9;  comp.  13). 

Another  confirmation  of  the  reality  of 
these  things.  The  Letter  to  the  church  sends 
greetings  from  the  same  persons  as  the  Let- 
ter to  an  individual  member  of  that  church. 
These  persons  are  Aristarchns,  Marcos, 
Epaphras,  Lucas,  Demas.  This  also  serves 
to  show  that  these  Letters  were  written  at 
tlie  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand ;  for  the 
same  persons  were  with  the  apostle,  and  his 
position,  in  consequence,  was  substantiaUy 
the  same. 

Tlien  let  us  observe  how  these  persons 
are  characterised.  If  we  turn  to  the  Letter 
to  the  Colossians,  we  find  Epaphras  styled 
'our  dear  fellow- servant'  (i.  7),  'a  servant 
of  Christ'  (iv.  12) ;  while,  in  that  to  Phile- 
mon, he  is  designated  *  my  fellow-prisoner  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  Here  we  have  the  same  fact 
set  forth,  with  that  slight  diversity  of  Ian« 
guage  to  which  two  Letters  would  natuiaUy 
give  rise.  Epaphras  is  in  one  case  '  a  fel- 
low-slave ; '  in  the  other,  *  a  fellow-prisonar.' 
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Aristafchus,  too,  is  in  Colosvians  (it.  10) 
styled  '  my  fellow-prisouer,'  uid  in  Philemon 
(24),  one  of  •  my  fellow-labourers.' 

We  must  poiut  out  another  minute  coin- 
cidence. From  Col.  iv.  15,  —  *  Salute  Nym- 
phas,  and  the  church  which  is  in  his  house,* 
we  should  infer  that  in  this  part  of  Asia 
a  building  had  not  yet  been  obt&ined  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  the  disciples  to  meet 
all  together  in  the  same  place ;  who,  in  con- 
sequence,  were  wont  to  assemble  in  one  or 
more  priTate  houses.  By  referring  to  Phile- 
mon (2),  we  find  the  same  practice ;  for  it 
appears  that  a  church  was  held  in  Philemon's 
house.  This  coincidence  becomes  the  more 
striking,  if,  as  is  possible,  Nymphas,  as  well 
as  Philemon,  was  a  member  of  the  general 
church  at  ColossiB. 

There  is  yet  another  confirmatory  remark. 
From  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians,  it  does 
not  appear  why  Tychicus  was  chosen  as 
bearer  of  the  Letter.  From  a  passage  in  the 
Letter  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  22),  we  might, 
indeed,  have  inferred  that,  as  he  was  sent  by 
Paul  with  a  Letter  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
so  might  he  on  that  account  have  been  sent 
with  the  Letter  intended  for  the  neighbour- 
ing church  at  Colosse.  But  why  sent  to 
Ephesus?  The  reason  appears  from  the 
Book  of  Acts  (xx.  4),  where  it  is  inciden- 
tally mentioned  that  he  was  of  Asia,  that  is 
Asia  Minor.  With  good  reason  was  Tychi- 
cus chosen.  He  was  a  fellow-countryman 
with  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians. 
They,  in  all  probability,  knew  him  ;  and  from 
him,  consequently,  could  they,  in  confidsnoe 
and  in  safety,  receive  Letters  from  Paul.  At 
ColosssB  the  apostle  had  never  been ;  but,  in 
Tychicus,  the  disciples  there  hod  a  neigh- 
bour who  came  directly  from  Paul,  to  deliTer 
to  them  a  Letter  which  he  had  received  for 
them  firom  the  great  teacber.  Good  reason, 
therefore,  had  they,  independently  of  its 
contents,  to  receive  Uiis  Epistle;  and  in  per- 
fect security  might  they  lay  it  op  among  the 
treasures  of  their  church. 

Bat  the  Letter  was  not  to  be  hoarded.  Paul 
ei^oins  that  their  neighbours,  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  Epis- 
tle, i^r  it  had  been  read  in  the  church 
meetings  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  16).  In  re- 
turn, a  Letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  Laodl- 
eea  (some  think  this  was  our  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians),  was  to  be  read  in  presence  of 
the  Colossian  Christians.  And  thus  we  learn 
how  intimately  these  neighbouring  churches 
were  united  together,  and  may  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  have  been  for  an  impostor  to 
induce  them  to  receive  a  fabrication.  We 
are  also  taught,  that  thus  early  was  a  foon- 
dation  laid  for  a  collection  of  Christian  wri- 
tings. These  two  Epistles,  which  were  thus 
to  be  exchanged,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
transcribed,  and  copies  of  both  be  preserved 
in  each  of  these  churches. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  pat  together  these 


numerous  eonsiderations,  to  weigh  their 
character,  to  consider  how  scattered  are  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  made  up,  and  yet 
how  clear  and  striking  is  the  evidence  which 
they  give, — and  then  to  say  whether  such  tes- 
timonies could  exist,  were  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  any  thing  else  than 
genuine  documents.  Bui  if  one  Letter  -^  if 
the  Letter  to  the  Colossians  —  is  proved  to 
have  been  written  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  and  by  the  hand  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  —  then  does  Christianity  rest 
on  a  solid  historical  foundation,  and  'we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables ' 
(2  Pet  i.  16). 

COMFORTER  {contort,  M.  L.  cum  and 
fortUt  to  strengthen),  ^e  English  rendering 
of  the  Qreek  Paraclete^  which,  according  to 
its  formation,  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  advo- 
catus,  our  '  advocate,'  —  one,  that  is,  who  is 
called  to  (give  aid) ;  hence,  an  assistant, 
helper,  or  defender,  —  one  who  stands  by 
your  side  for  your  succour.  It  is  applied 
by  the  apostle  John  (to  whom  the  use  of  the 
term  is  confined),  —  I.  To  the  Lord  Jesus, 
being  translated  *  advocate'  (2  John  ii.  1), 
one  who  supplicates  the  Almighty  for  tlie 
pardon  of  sin.  II.  To  the  Holy  Spirit, 
promised  to  his  apostles,  by  Jesus,  as  his 
substitute  (John  xiv.  16, 26  ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7). 
In  these  passages  some  explain  comforter  as 
meB]iiiigteacker,inUrpreter ;  others, as  simply 
helper,  Bretschneider  prefers  the  general 
signification  of  defender,  —  one  who  should 
conduct  the  cause  of  the  apostles,  by  in- 
structing them  what  to  do,  to  teach,  and  how 
to  defend  themselves  before  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  powers.  This  interpretation  is  not 
only  recommended  by  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  other  Gospels  (Matt.  x.  19,  20.  Mark 
xiii.  11.  Luke  xii.  11,  teq. ;  xxL  15),  but 
also  by  the  use  of  the  word  among  tlie  rab- 
bins (Buxtorf,  Lex.  p.  1483),  who  translate 
the  correspondent  Hebrew  word  by  defender, 
one  who  deprecates  (Job  xvi.  21;  xxxiii.  23 ). 

COMPANIES  TRAVELLING  is  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  in  Isa.  xxi.  18  ('  0  ye  travell- 
ing companies  of  Dedanim ')  of  a  Hebrew 
word  which  is  appropriately  represented  by 
the  Arabic  term  caravan  {Kar  revan  *  travell- 
ing merchandise'),  or  large  bodies  of  men 
and  cattle  organised  under  certain  strict  re- 
gulations, and  travelling  for  commercial, 
religious,  and  other  pnrposes,  from  one  part 
of  the  east  to  another.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah,  which  supplies  us  with  Uie  title  of 
this  article,  presents  a  lively  picture,  in  which 
may  be  seen  a  collection  of  Arab  merchants, 
who,  travelling  through  the  woody  deserts  of 
Arabia,  are  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  Arab  rob- 
bers, and  put  to  flight.  They  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  Tema,  where  they 
are  received  with  characteristic  hospitality ; 
shelter  being  given  to  the  fugitive,  water  to 
the  thirsty,  and  bread  tA  ^k^  l«xsSs^\^^« 
Permanency  \a  one  \p^al  €toL%i%K\Ktv^^>»  nX 
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ih^  East  The  scene  here  depicted  is  from 
time  to  time  still  enacted  in  the  countries 
•onronnding  Palestine;  and,  till  lately,  in 
that  ooontiy  itself,  only  there  on  a  smaller 
■cale. 

In  Oen.  xxxvii.  25,  mention  is  made  of 
another  caravan, — a  company  of  Ishmaelites 
engaged  in  the  spice  trade,  conveying  down 
into  Egypt '  spioery,  halm,  and  myrrh '  from 
Oilead,  which,  heing  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
lay  on  a  great  eommereial  highway  that 
united  eastern  products  with  western  mar- 
kets (cump.  Gen.  1.  9.  Joh  vi.  19.  2  Chron. 
ix.  1.  Jer.  xxxi.  8).  This  caraTsn  of  Be- 
douins dealt  in  slayes  as  well  as  in  aromatics; 
and  they  accordingly  purehased  Joseph,  took 
him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him. 

The  term  caraiYin  is  applied  also  to  a  mi- 
gratory hand  of  Arabs.  Thus  Robinson, 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah:  —  *Jnst  at  this  point 
we  met  a  large  cararan  of  the  Haweitat  com- 
ing fh>m  the  eastern  desert,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  drought  They 
were  now  wandering  towards  the  south  of 
Palestine,  and  had  with  them  about  serenty 
camels  and  many  asses,  but  no  flocks.  These 
were  real  Arabs  of  the  desert,  decorated  with 
the  kefiyeh,  —  a  handkerehief  of  yellow  or 
some  glaring  colour, — thrown  oyer  the  head, 
and  bound  fast  with  a  skin  of  woollen  yam, 
—  the  oomen  being  let  loose,  and  hanging 
down  the  sides  of  £e  face  and  neck.  They 
were  wild  sayage  hungry-looking  fellows.' 

In  caravans  was  most  of  the  travelling 
done  in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  The  Mosaic 
joumeyings  in  the  wilderness  and  to  the 
bordere  of  Palestine  were  performed  in  one 
very  large  caravan.  It  was  in  caravans  that 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  exile  in  Assyria. 
By  caravans  the  staple  trades  of  ancient  days 
were  carried  on  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west  The  periodical  visits  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  great  festi- 
vals, to  Jerusalem,  were  accomplised  in  lesser 
caravans ;  and,  when  tne  reader  has  finished 
this  article,  he  will  readily  see  how  easy  it 
was  for  the  child  Jesus  to  be  lost  from  the 
sight  of  his  parents.  The  Galilean  caravan, 
mustering  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropo- 
lis, proceeded  homewards  without  Jesus ;  for 
all  was  bustle,  confusion,  and  joy.  The 
first  day's  journey  was,  in  all  cases,  short 
When  nightfall  came,  the  tents  were  erected, 
and  families  assembled ;  then,  for  the  firet 
time,  aa  was  natural,  Jesus  was  missed. 
Joseph  and  his  mother,  supposing  him  to  be 
*in  the  company'  (caravan),  sought  him 
among  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  Not 
finding  him,  they  hastened  to  retrace  their 
steps;  and,  after  three  days  (that  is,  on  the 
third  day  fh>m  their  departure  fh>m  Jem- 
aalem,  the  day  of  departure  being  reckoned 
one),  they  found  him  in  the  temple.  AU 
ihiB  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  we 
Mdow  ofoMnwang  tram  other  touioes. 


Tet,  though  travelling  generally  was 
ducted  in  caravans,  the  Seriptnret  eontaim 
no  direct  information  on,  and  few  allusioiia 
to,  the  subject  They  employ  language,  in- 
deed, which  implies  the  existence  of  eara> 
vans;  and,  for  the  right  and  full  nnderstandiiig 
of  which,  a  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  traTell- 
ing  is  necessaiy :  but  they  give  no  professed 
instmction  on  the  matter,  and  their  reference 
to  it  is  only  incidentaL  Here  was  a  whole 
worid  of  active  life,  by  which  oommerce,  re- 
ligion, and  social  intercourse,  were  chiefly 
sustained,  proceeding  under  (he  eyes  of  the 
Biblical  writers,  wi^out  their  doing  more 
than  allude  to  small  and  individual  portions 
of  it,  in  the  most  casual  and  vague  manner. 

The  remark  is  made  in  order  to  aid  the 
student  of  Holy  Writ  to  form  a  right  con- 
ception of  its  character.  First,  it  doea  not 
follow  that  a  thing  had  no  existence  in  the 
ancient  times  of  Sacred  history,  because  it 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Secondly,  the  object  of  that  Sacred  Yolnmt 
was  clearly  not  of  a  acientific  nature.  Ita 
penmen  did  not  intend  to  compose  hiatoiy, 
or  describe  scenes,  or  construct  treatises. 
They  aimply  narrated  such  events  aa  had  a 
religious  impress  and  tendency.  And  in 
their  narratives  they  were  either  unoonacioaa 
and  unassuming  chroniclers,  or  inapired 
prophets;  concerned  alike,  in  both  characters, 
to  advance  at  once  the  will  of  Ood«  and  the 
good  of  man.  Speculation  and  dlaquiaition 
were  alien  to  their  habits,  and  remote  firom 
their  thoughts.  If  ever  they  indulged  in 
abstract  inquiries,  it  was  to  moralize;  on  re- 
ligion and  Providence  only,  that  is,  on  their 
own  appropriate  subjects,  did  they  venture 
to  rise  on  the  wings  of  Uionght  and  medi- 
tation. 

The  use  of  'travelling  companies'  azosa 
from  peculiarities  of  Oriental  life,  which  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  period.  Cities  in  the  East, 
the  great  marts  of  commeree,  lay  very  remote 
from  each  other.  Nor  were  they  united  by 
any  artificial  roads.  To  go  from  one  to 
another,  the  traveller  had  to  pass  hundreds 
or  thoussnds  of  miles,  through  sands  and 
deserts,  over  hills  and  mountains,  aided  only 
by  a  general  track  gradually  formed  by  his 
predecessors ;  exposed  constantly  to  attacks 
firom  predatory  hordes;  succoured  by  the 
hand  of  no  general  government ;  welcomed, 
when  night  came,  by  no  refrenhing  services; 
and,  in  a  word,  dependent  exclusively  on  his 
own  resources.  Hence  the  formation  of  a 
'  travelling  company,'  which,  consisting  of 
many  persons  under  proper  discipline  and 
supervision,  could,  with  the  aid  of  the  horse 
and  the  camel,  convey,  in  safety  with  them- 
selves, merchsndise,  food,  and  shelter ;  and, 
under  the  care  of  a  few  professed  soldiers, 
were  able  to  act  as  convoy  to  others, — whether 
they  were  bent  on  purposes  of  ceremony  and 
pleasure,  or  filled  with  the  pious  design  of 
Ni&ltin%  some  distant  sanctuary  of  rel^ioo. 
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Such  earavaiis  were  under  the  conduct  of 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  customary 
road.  Hence,  Moses  entreated  his  father- 
in-law,  Hobab, — *  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest 
be  to  us  instead  of  eyes'  (Numb.  x.  81). 

The  annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  drew 
immense  crowds  into  that  city.  A  yivid  de- 
scription of  a  oaraTan,  traTelling  on  occasion 


of  the  Pas90ver  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to 
the  great  religious  metropolis  of  the  Jews,  ia 
given  in  '  Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem' 
(vol.  i.  L97,  seg.).  The  picture,  though  a 
creation  of  the  author's  own  mind,  has  the 
essential  features  of  truth  and  reality ;  and  is 
the  more  worthy  to  be  studied,  because  it 
speaks  of  some  of  the  moral,  religious,  an^ 
political  effects,  which  tliese  periodical  pi/ 
grimages  were  fitted  to  produce. 


C  A  B  A  ▼  A  V. 


Caravans  are  frequently  in  these  days  par- 
ties travelling  for  information,  curiosity,  or 
pleasure.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  that  which 
Olin  thus  describes  (L  422),  namely,  the 
caravan  with  which  he  left  Mount  Sinai: — 

'  Our  departure  ftx>m  the  convent  created  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  Several 
himdred  Bedouins  were  assembled  below  the 
window  through  which  we  had  entered,  and 
by  which  our  cumbrous  baggage,  as  well  as 
onr  persons,  must  be  lowered  to  the  earth. 
This  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Some  mistakes  would  unavoidably  occur. 
Trunks,  water,  &c.  were  placed  on  the  wrong 
camels,  and  must  be  re-assorted,  and  properly 
distributed  at  the  outset  On  such  occasions, 
the  Bedouins  are  filled  with  ezeitemenL 
They  do  not  speak  to  explain,  inquire,  or 
remonstrate,  but  at  the  top  of  their  voices ; 
and  their  gestures  are  all  violent  and  even 
furious.  I  was  compelled  to  plunge  into 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  in  order,  as  far  as 
po»sible,  to  give  to  my  efforts  the  right  di- 
rection. I  never  dwelt  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  such  bewildering  and  unutterable  confri- 
sion,  and  have  seldom  felt  more  pleasure 


than  I  did  when  I  mounted  my  dromedary, 
after  having  seen  my  baggage  made  fast  to 
the  packsaddles  with  ropes.  —  Our  encamp- 
ment this  morning  (March  19)  presented  a 
very  picturesque  and  imposing  aspect  We 
were  reinforced  at  the  convent,  and  now 
number  eight  tents,  and  are  in  all  fifteen 
travellers ;  of  whom  six  are  English,  four 
Americans,  three  Austrians ;  one  is  Scotch, 
and  one  a  Venetian.  This  is  the  largest 
party  of  Franks  who  have  ever  passed  the 
desert  to  Petra. 

*  Our  repose  during  the  night  had  been 
disturlied  by  much  loud  and  angry  debate ; 
and  now  a  fierce  quarrel  arose,  which  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  consequences.  After 
very  high  words,  the  Bedouins  drew  their 
swords;  and  I  wan  drawn  out  of  my  tent, 
where  I  sat  writing,  by  the  clashing  of  weap- 
ons. This  was  Uie  signal  for  diose  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  were 
attending  to  their  camels  outside  of  the  camp, 
or  sitting  under  the  shelving  rock  of  the 
mountains,  to  rush  to  the  scene  of  action. 
They  ran  from  all  directions,  drawing  thavt 
fiwords  as  \iv«^  sAs«Dlc«^\  wA^*  V«^  ^^^ 
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had  none,  brandished  heavy  elabs.  1  nerer 
saw  such  ftuy  expressed  in  the  human  coun- 
tenance, to  which  tbeir  Tiolent  words  and 
gestures  were  well  suited.  A  frighcAil  con- 
flict appeared  unavoidable.  The  matter 
reached  its  crisis,  the  moment  the  comba- 
tants had  assembled,  and  a  few  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  had  crossed  their  swords.  I 
believe  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The 
clamour  gradually  subsided,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  angry  multitude  was  again  dis- 
persed through  the  valley.  Threatening 
words  were  now  and  then  heard  firom  small 
groups  of  three  or  four,  like  the  pattering 
that  follows  a  storm  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
ensuing  evening,  that  perfect  quietness  was 
restored. 

'  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  our  de- 
parture, a  new  di£Scnlty  arose  witli  the  Be- 
douins. The  loading  of  the  camels  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey, 
never  fails  to  produce  a  scene  of  wrangling 
and  confusion.  Every  guide  tries  to  get 
away  with  the  lightest  load  possible,  as  what 
he  now  consents  to  take  he  is  likely  to  be 
required  to  carry  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Consequently,  before  one  third  of  the  custo- 
mary burden  is  laid  on  his  camel,  he  begins 
to  protest  against  receiving  another  pound, 
and  declares  that  the  beast  will  never  be 
able  to  rise  with  such  a  mountain  on  his 
back.  The  traveller  who  does  not  wish  to 
pay  for  half  a  dozen  useless  animals,  remon- 
strates as  well  as  he  can  in  broken  Arabic. 
His  di'agoraan  (interpreter)  raves  and  threa- 
tens ;  and  probably  the  Bedouin,  in  a  soaring 
passion,  seizes  another  bag  or  bundle,  and 
tlirows  it  with  violence  on  the  load,  protest- 
ing that  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  take 
any  more.  The  sheikh  must  now  be  sent  for, 
who  raises  another  louder  and  more  furious 
tempest  of  words.  It  is  all  in  vain :  the  guide 
is  immoveable.  The  sheikh  or  dragoman, 
however,  lays  on  another  article  of  baggage 
in  spite  of  him,  which  he  indignantly  seizes, 
and  throws  on  the  ground.  Then  he  con- 
sents to  add  this  last  item  to  the  burden  of 
his  already  doomed  beast,  and  so  on  till,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  more,  he  has  perhaps 
got  a  reasonable  load.  The  next,  and  a  few 
subsequent  mornings,  there  is  complaining 
and  wrangling  enough  ;  but  no  serious  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  after  the  initiatory  con- 
troversy.* 

'  We  are  now,'  says  the  same  author,  in 
proceeding  to  pass  from  Suez  to  Sinai, '  a 
large  caravan,  numbering  nearly  fifty  camels, 
and  about  as  many  Egyptian  servants  and 
Bedouin  guides.  Our  movements  are  ren- 
dered rather  more  tardy  by  the  length  of  our 
train ;  but  it  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
scene.  The  Bedouins  are  full  of  glee  and 
animation,  and  talk,  sing,  and  quarrel  with 
inconceivable  vivacity.  Their  step  is  light 
and  elastic,  and  they  seem  utter  strangers  to 
fatigue.    We  usually  travel  nine  hours  in  \b% 


day,  without  making  any  stop.  The  little 
refreshment  which  our  time  and  circum- 
stances allow  us,  is  taken  on  the  backs  of 
the  camels.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
descend  from  one  of  these  formal  and  awk- 
wardly-limbed animals,  besides  the  disagree- 
able jolting  occasioned  by  his  kneeling,  and 
by  the  abruptness,  and  even  violence,  with 
which  he  rises,  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  addi- 
tional weight  upon  his  back.  To  avoid  these 
inconvenienoies,  as  well  aa  loss  of  time,  the 
traveller  is  provided  with  a  smaU  leathern 
bottle  of  water,  and,  if  his  taste  require  it, 
with  brandy  or  wine,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
a  bag  or  basket  of  eatables.  Those  who 
make  elaborate  provision  for  the  appetite, 
often  manifest  much  skill  and  good  taste  in 
a  variety  of  fhiits  and  viands,  and  in  their 
convenient  arrangement  upon  the  cameL  I 
usually  walk  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning, 
and  again  before  stopping  for  the  night 
This  is  a  great  relief  from  the  fatigue  of 
incessant  riding;  and,  besides,  afibrds  inter- 
esting opportunities  for  minute  and  leisurely 
observations.' 

In  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  Koran,  which 
requires  every  Mussulman  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  once  at  least  in  his  Ufe, 
yast  numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  thither  every 
year  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
regular  pilgrim  caravans  are  aii:  or  seven 
in  number.  That  from  Syria,  which  used 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  calipha  in  person, 
sets  out  from  Constantinople,  and  collects 
the  pilgrims  from  Nortliem  Asia^  until  it 
reaches  Damascus.  During  the  whole  route, 
for  the  sake  of  safety  and  convenience,  it  is* 
attended  from  town  to  town  by  the  armed 
force  of  the  district.  From  Damascus  to 
Medina,  it  moves  with  great  pomp  across  tlie 
desert,  a  jouniey  of  thirty  days.  The  Pacha 
of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers 
always  attends  it,  and  gives  the  signal  for 
encamping  and  departing  by  firing  a  musket. 
The  diflcreut  classes  of  pilgrims  know  their 
exact  stations,  and  always  place  their  tents 
according  to  their  town  or  province.  At 
every  stage  is  a  castle  or  storehouse  for  pro- 
visions, with  a  small  garrison,  and  a  large 
tank  at  which  the  camels  water.  These  su- 
tions  are  seldom  farther  distant  from  each 
otlier,  than  a  march  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hours.  The  usual  time  of  travelling  is  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  an  hour  or 
two  after  suurise  next  day ;  torches  being 
lighted  during  the  night. 

Among  the  pilgrims  are  to  be  found  der- 
vises  of  every  sect  and  order  in  the  Turkish 
empire :  many  of  them  are  madmen,  or  at 
least  assume  the  appearance  of  insanity; 
and  as  the  Mohammedans  regard  them  as 
saints  or  inspired  beings,  sent  as  a  blessing 
to  them  from  heaven,  they  are  much  respected 
by  the  devotees,  who  scruple  not  to  fill  their 
pockets  with  money.  The  behaviour  of  aome 
of  them  is  indecent,  and  so  violent  tbatmani 
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willingly  gire  them  a  trifle  to  escape  from 
tiieir  importuniiies.  Most  of  the  pilgrims 
that  arrive  iu  detachments,  and  before  the 
caravans,  are  professed  merchants,  who  oc- 
cupy the  interval  very  pleasantly,  in  dis- 
posing of  their  wares,  praying,  smoking, 
reading  the  Koran,  enjoying  the  gratifications 
of  sense,  and  anticipating  the  happiness  of 
faturity.  Except  mendicants,  almost  every 
haji  or  pilgrim  combines  with  his  religious 
duties  some  little  mercantile  adventure,  with 
a  view  to  lessen  his  expenses.  The  Mogreb- 
bins,  for  example,  bring  their  red  bonnets 
and  woollen  cloaks;  Uie  western  Turks, 
shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered 
stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  knit  silk  purses,  and  other 
snitdl  wares;  the  Anatolians  bring  carpets, 
silks,  and  Angora  shawls ;  the  Persians,  Cash- 
mere shawls,  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ; 
the  Afghans,  tooth-brushes  made  of  the 
spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  in  Bukhara,  yeUow 
beads,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  of  their  own 
manufacture;  the  Indians  import  the  nu- 
merous productions  of  their  rich  and  exten- 
sive regions ;  and  the  people  of  Yemen  bring 
snakes  for  the  Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and 
▼arious  articles  in  leather. 

In  general,  the  regular  caravans  have  fixed 
periods  for  their  arrival.  Those  from  Syria 
and  Egypt  unite  their  routes  at  Bedr,  whence 
they  proceed  to  Mecca  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other.  The  approach  of  the 
foremost  is  announced  by  a  horseman,  who 
comes  galloping  through  the  town  to  the 
governor's  house;  —  a  prize  being  always 
awarded  to  him  who  brings  the  first  tidings 
of  its  approach.  So  severe  are  the  efforts 
made,  that  the  horse  has  been  known  to 
drop  down  dead  the  moment  that  it  had 
reached  the  holy  place. 

The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  mov- 
ing solemnity  are  still  considerable,  though 
much  diminished  since  the  time  of  ^e 
caliphs,  both  in  point  of  splendour  and  at- 
tendance. When  Solyman  performed  the 
pilgrimage  (A.D.  716),  nine  hundred  camels 
were  employed  in  transporting  his  wardrobe 
alone.  Mahadi,  besides  the  vast  sums  he 
expended  in  presents,  built  fine  houses  at 
every  station  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca, 
and  caused  them  to  be  splendidly  furnished. 
He  was  the  first  caliph  that  carried  snow- 
WHter  with  him  to  cool  his  sherbet  on  ihe 
road ;  a  luxury  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
many  of  his  successors.  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
who  performed  the  pilgrimage  nine  times, 
spent  in  one  of  his  visits  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  gold  dinars,  equal  to  ^£698,700, 
In  presents;  in  another,  he  and  his  wife 
Zobeide,  accomplished  the  journey  firom 
Bagdad,  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  on  foot; 
but  the  merit,  if  there  wai  any,  was  lessened, 
as  til e  whole  road  was  covered  daily  with  fine 
carpets,  on  which  they  walked.  The  retinue 
of  the  mother  of  Mostasem,   who  visited 


Mecca  in  123],  contained  twelve  thousand 
camels.  On  a  similar  occasion,  the  equi- 
page of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  consisted  of 
fivehundred  camels,  used  solely  for  transport- 
ing sweetmeaU  and  confectionary ;  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  for  pomegranates,  almonds, 
and  other  fruits :  his  travelling  larder  was 
provided  with  one  thousand  geese,  and  three 
thousand  fowls. 

In  1814,  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  was 
reckoned  small,  amounted  only  to  four  or 
five  thousand  persons,  and  was  attended  by 
fifteen  thousand  camels.  The  Barbary  cara- 
van sometimes  contained  forty  thousand 
men  ;  but  of  late  it  has  not  exceeded  six  or 
eight  thousand.  That  ftom  Egypt  used  te 
be  extremely  numerous.  Bardiema  states, 
that,  when  he  was  at  Mecca,  it  had  sixty-four 
thousand  camels.  In  1814,  it  consisted 
principally  of  Mohammed  All's  troops,  with 
very  few  pilgrims;  but  in  1816,  a  single 
grandee  of  Cairo  joined  the  haj,  with  a 
hundred  and  ten  camels,  for  the  transport 
of  his  baggage  and  retinue ;  and  his  travel- 
ling expenses  alone,  Burckhardt  supposes, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  iSlO,000.  The 
wife  of  Ali  had  a  truly  royal  equipage,  com- 
prehending five  hundred  beasts  of  burden. 
The  tents  of  the  public  women  and  dancing 
girls  were  among  the  most  splendid  in  this 
caravan.  Females  are  not  excluded  from 
performing  the  pilgrimage ;  but  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  they  shall  be  married  women, 
and  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  or  some 
very  near  relation. 

There  was  one  distinction  formerly  com- 
mon to  all  large  caravans,  but  now  used  only 
by  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian.  Each  of  these 
has  its  holy  camel,  carrying  on  its  back  the 
mahmal,  with  presents  for  the  Kaabah,  and 
which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  or 
banner.  This  appendage  is  described  as  a 
high,  hollow,  wooden  frame,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cone,  having  a  pyramidal  top  covered  with 
a  fine  silk  brocade,  and  adorned  with  ostrich 
feathers.  A  smaJl  book  of  prayers  and 
charms  is  placed  in  the  middle,  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  silk. 

Kerbela,  which  lies  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
a  holy  city  like  Mecca,  still  attracts  every 
year  (torn  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  pil- 
grims, among  whom  are  long  files  of  horse- 
men, clad  in  picturesque  costume,  women 
hidden  beneath  their  thick  veils,  and  dervises 
of  every  shade,  mingled  with  the  Moukaris, 
who  conduct  the  famous  caravan  of  the  dead, 
llie  corpses,  embalmed  with  camphor,  which 
is  the  sacred  scent  of  the  Persians,  are 
wrapped  in  shrouds  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, near  Bagdad.  They  are  then  laid  in 
rude  coffins,  and  placed  on  mules.  *  A  Tur- 
koman,' says  our  authority,  '  whom  I  ques- 
tioned, said  he  had  been  on  his  journey  a 
hundred  and  ten  days.  He  came  from  Kok- 
hand,  on  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Chiua. 
Each  seclarj  "wcW-Xo-^o  v[i'V«t^\K  ^x  Xw^w^ 
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.  le«ve«  ft  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the 
Mosqaes  of  Kerbela,  that  bis  body  may  be 
reoeived  there.'  There  is  a  inriff  regulated 
by  the  place  sought  to  be  occupied  by  the 
body ;  the  maximum  having  to  be  paid  by 
those  who  desire  to  lie  uear  the  tomb  of  the 
Imaum  Hussein.  The  air  of  Kerbela  is  very 
unwholesome,  owing  to  the  stagnant  waters, 
and  the  great  number  of  corpses  of  the  dead 
brought  thither  by  the  caravan. 

The  ensuing  is  from  Maundrell  (p.  173): 
'  Very  early  this  morning,  we  went  to  see 
the  yearly  great  pomp  of  the  Hadgus,  setting 
out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  Ostan, 
basha  of  Tripoli,  being  appointed  their  emir 
or  conductor  for  this  year.  For  our  better 
security  from  the  insolences  of  the  over- 
lealous  Totaries,  we  hired  a  shop  in  one  of 
the  basaars  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 
In  this  famous  cavalcade,  there  came  first 
forty-six  dellees,  that  is,  religious  madmen, 
carrying  each  a  silk  streamer,  mixed  either 
of  red  and  green,  or  of  yellow  and  green ; 
after  these  came  three  troops  of  segmen,  an 
order  of  soldiers  among  the  Turks;  and 
next  to  them,  some  troops  of  spahees,  an- 
other order  of  soldiery.  These  were  followed 
by  eight  companies  of  mugrubines  (so  the 
Turks  call  the  Barbaroses)  on  foot:  these 
were  fellows  of  a  very  formidable  aspect, 
and  were  designed  to  be  left  in  a  garrison, 
maintained  by  the  Turks,  somewhere  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  relieved  every  year  with 
f^sh  men.  In  the  midst  of  the  mugrubines, 
there  passed  six  small  pieces  of  ordinance. 
In  tlie  next  place  came  on  foot  the  soldiers 
of  the  castle  of  Damsscus,  fantastically  armed 
with  coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  other  pieces 
of  old  armour.  These  were  followed  by 
troops  of  janizaries,  and  their  aga,  all 
mounted.  Next  were  brought  tlie  basha's 
two  horse  tails,  ushered  by  the  aga  of  the 
;ourt ;  and  next  after  the  tails,  followed  six 
ed  horses,  all  of  excellent  shape,  and  nobly 
ftunished.  Over  the  saddle  there  was  a  girt 
upon  each  led  horse,  and  a  large  silver  tar- 
fet,  gilded  with  gold.  After  these  horses 
came  the  mahmal.  This  is  a  large  pavilion 
of  black  silk,  pitched  upon  the  back  of  a  very 
great  camel,  and  spreaiiins:  its  curtains  all 
round  about  the  beast,  duwii  to  the  ground. 
The  pavilion  is  adorned  at  top  with  a  gold 
ball,  and  with  gold  fringes  round  about. 
The  camel  that  carries  it,  wants  not  also  his 
ornaments  of  lur^'e  ropes  of  beads,  fish-shells, 
fox-tails,  and  other  such  fantastical  finery 
hanged  upon  his  head,  neck,  and  legs.  All 
this  is  desigued  for  the  Alcoran,  which 
is  placed  with  great  reverence  under  the 
pavilion,  where  it  rides  in  state  both  to  and 
from  Mecca.  The  Alcoran  is  accompanied 
with  a  rich  new  carpet,  which  the  grand 
signieur  sends  every  year  for  the  covering  of 
Mahomet's  tomb,  having  the  old  one  brought 
nacJc  in  return  for  it,  which  is  esteemed  of 
ineathoabJe  value,  after  having  been  «o  loug 


next  neighbour  to  the  prophet* •  rotten  1 
The  beast  which  eaxries  thia  sacred  load 
has  the  privHege  to  be  exempted  from  all 
other  burdens  ever  after.  After  the  mahmal 
came  another  troop,  and  with  them  the  basha 
himself;  and  last  of  all,  twenty  loaded 
camels,  with  which  the  train  ended,  having 
been  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  in  passing.' 

CONCUBINE  (L.  from  carm,  with,  and 
evbitu*,  a  bed)  is  a  word  that  points  to  a 
practice  which  was,  and  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent is,  universal  in  the  East — namely,  that 
of  polygamy,  of  which  conoubinage  is  an 
almost  necessary  attendant ;  for  when  oiiee 
the  strict  oneness  of  sexual  intercourse  is 
interfered  with,  there  is  nothing  but  paaaion 
to  set  limiu  to  indulgence.  The  passage, 
therefore,  especiaUy  in  an  age  of  semi-lwr- 
barism,  from  polygamy  to  eoneubinage,  is 
easy  and  rapid.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  other  Eastern  peoples,  every  husband 
might,  in  addition  to  one  wife  or  sereral 
(2  Sam.  V.  13.  1  Kings  xi.  8.  2  Chron.  zi. 
21.  Cant.  vi.  8),  especially  when  these  wen 
childless  (Gen.  xvi.  8 ;  xxx.  8),  have  a  con- 
cubine or  concubines,  which  were  generally 
selected  from  his  own  slaves,  or  those  of  his 
wife  (Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  xxxvi.  12.  Judg.  viiL 
81.  2  Sam.  iii.  7.  1  Chron.  L  82 ;  eomp. 
Exod.  xxi.  8).  The  sons  of  these  oonco- 
bines  stood  in  regard  to  the  patrimony,  after 
the  children  bom  of  the  wife  (Gen.  zxi  10 ; 
xxiv.  86),  and  could  look  only  to  i^ee-will 
presents  from  the  father  in  the  dispoaal  of 
his  property  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  But  while  this  • 
extreme  latitude  was  conceded  to  the  male, 
the  female  concubine  was  restricted  to  her 
master  (Judg.  xix.  2.  2  Sam.  iii.  7.  Lev. 
xix.  20).  It  was  not  unusual  for  fathers  to 
give  to  an  unmarried  son  a  slave  as  his  con- 
cubine, who  was  to  be  treated  as  a  child  of 
the  family ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  sou's 
marriage,  she  still  retained  her  rights  of  eon- 
eubinage (Exod.  xxi.  9,  10).  But  if  a  son 
slept  with  his  father's  concubine,  he  lost 
his  right  of  inheritance  (Gen.  xxxt.  22. 
1  Chron.  v.  1).  Some  Rabbins  find  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  in 
the  absence,  in  the  latter  case,  of  espousals 
and  right  of  dower ;  others,  only  in  the  want 
of  the  latter.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  rank  and  position  trom  which  the  two 
were  taken,  were  very  dissimilar;  and  this 
dissimilarity  of  rank,  and  of  (to  some  ex- 
tent) consequent  culture,  would  aid  the  wife, 
on  whose  side  the  advantage  lay,  in  main- 
taining her  position  as  mistress  of  the  family. 
At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  female  in  a  family,  standing  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  to  its  head,  cannot  have 
conduced  to  any  thing  but  domestic  confti- 
sion,  though  custom  has  great  power  in  modi 
fying  social  influences,  and  the  necessity  of 
order  strongly  tends  to  produce  it. 

The  whole  sphere  of  thought  and  act,  into 
which  we  have  now  taken  a  glance,  is  very 
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foreign  to  the  viiWs  Sad  habits  of  the  pre- 
Mnt  day,  tna  seemn  ui  as  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  domestic  peace  and  high  personal 
culture.  Whence  we  may  learn  the  impro- 
priety of  confounding  the  Old  with  the  New 
Testament,  by  which,  in  truth,  we  reduce  the 
latter  to  the  level  of  the  former.  As  the  re- 
cord of  a  revealed  system  of  religious  polity, 
the  Old  Testament  is  of  undecaying  Talue ; 
but  our  morality  must  be  learned  firom  Jesus 
Christ  ezelusiTely. 

CONCUPISCENCE  (L.  an  earnest  desire) 
is  the  representative  of  a  Greek  word  which 
denotes  a  vehement  emotion^  by  which  we  are 
borne  on  towards  an  object,  and  is  hence 
nquivalent  to  our  '  long  for,'  or  *  lust  after.' 
The  originid  is  accordingly  rendered,  in  our 
Tersion,  Musts'  (Mark  iw,  19),  < desire' 
(Luke  zzii.  10),  as  well  as  *  concupiscence ' 
(1  Thess.  iT.  0.   Col.  iii.  0). 

CONDUIT  (L.  compare  conduct),  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  in  2  Rings 
XX.  20,  &c. ;  and  is  explained  by  the  render- 
ing g^Tcn  in  Job  xxxriii.  25,  namely,  voter' 
course, 

CONEY,  from  the  Latin  cumcuhtSy  a  rab- 
bit, stands  for  the  Hebrew  Shaphan^  which, 
from  a  root  signifying  to  leap,  denotes  the 
musmontanus,  or  Jerboa.  Some,  howerer, 
prefer  understanding  by  Shaphan  the  Hyrax 
Syriacys,  or  Gnaman,  from  whose  flesh  the 
Mohammedans  and  Eastern  Christians  ab- 
stain :  the  Shaphan  was  classed  among  un- 
clean animals  (Levit.  xi.  5).  Its  other 
characteristics,  as  far  as  they  are  made  known 
ill  Scripture,  may  be  found  in  the  following 
passages,  Deut  xIt.  7.  Ps.  ciy.  18.  ProT. 
XXX.  20 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  conies 
rnrainated,  frequented  rocky  places,  which 
were  their  ordinary  abode,  and  were  *  a  feeble 
folk.'  The  Syrian  hyrax,  howcTer,  is  said  to 
be  neither  rodent  like  rabbits,  nor  ruminant, 
but  anomalous 


rocks,  and  be  of  gentle  and  timid  habits. 
The  Jerboa,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  jump* 
ing  mode  of  locomotion  corresponds  with 
the  root-meaning  of  Shaphan,  and  who  pre- 
fers high  and  rocky  haunts,  is  reported  to 
<  chew  the  cud.'  It  is  also  in  favour  of  this 
▼iew  that  Jerome  explains  the  rendering  of 
the  Septuagint  by  a  word  iThich  is  found  to 
signify  the  Jerboa.  This  is  a  small  animal, 
of  the  size  of  a  rat,  but  rather  resembling  a 
hare  in  shape,  above  seven  inches  long,  with 
a  broad  flat  head,  short  stumpy  nose,  and 
long  bald  ears.  The  fore  feet,  which  are 
short,  are  placed  near  the  neck.  The  hindei 
feet  are  three  times  their  length,  and  half  as 
long  as  the  whole  body;  so  that  the 
animal  springs  or  leaps  like  grasshoppers, 
and  with  great  swiftness.  The  colour  of  the 
bead  and  back  is  a  bright  brown :  that  of 
the  belly  and  sides  is  white.  The  tail,  said 
to  be  three  times  the  length  of  the  whole 
animal,  is  ftimished  at  the  end  with  a  tuft 
of  hair,  and  serves  its  owner,  in  jumping,  for 
a  rudder. 


HTBAX  STBIACUS. 


The  failure  of  identity  in  this  particular 
makes  seriously  against  the  hyrax  Syriacus 
being  the  animal  intended  by  Shaphan, 
though  the  hyrax  may  reside  in  clefts  of 


CONFECTION  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
equivalent  to  the  Saxon  term  making,  or 
something  made.  It  represents  a  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifies  to  compound  or  put  to- 
gether aromatic  or  highly  seasoned  materials, 
such  as  fragrant  herbs:  hence  come  the 
several  meanings  ascribed  to  the  word  {Bah- 
hagh)  in  the  Bible,  as '  to  compound*  (Exod. 
XXX.  33);  *  apothecary'  (Exod.  xxx.  25); 

•  spice  '  (Ezek.  xxiv.  10)  ;  *  ointment '  (Exod. 
xxx.  25);   *  confection'   (Exod.  xxx.  35); 

*  confectionaries '  (1  Sam.  viii.  13).  The 
word  *  confection'  stands  for  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oU,  which  was  to  be  made  of  certain 
specified  sweet  spices,  and  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  sacred  purposes  (Exod.  xxx.  34, 
seq.).  '  Confection,' in  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
is  said  to  mean  a  sweetmeat ;  hence  our  con- 
'«c(«<»n«r,  and  \ii«  totrK^x^^t^  toavj\\*» 
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CONFEDERACY  (L.  cum,  with,  and /•<<«<, 
9k  treaty),  an  agreement  generally  fur  politi- 
cal purposes  (Gen.xiv.  13.  Obad.  7).  The 
original  word  is  for  the  most  part  rendered 
'coTenant'  (see  the  article);  also,  'league' 
(2  Sam.  iiL  12;  t.  3). 

CONFIHMATION  (L.  cum,  and  ftrmus, 
firm,  strong)  is-  the  rendering  of  a  Oreek 
word  of  similar  import,  which  signifies 
stren^hening,  ettahUthmg,  or  raitfymg  (Phil. 
i.7.   Heb.  vi.  16). 

CONFISCATION,  — a  compound  Latin 
word,  which  means  the  taking  away  of  the 
property  of  a  person,  and  putting  it  into 
the  public  treasury  {cum  and  JUcut).  It 
is  the  rendering,  in  Ezra  vii.  26,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  OanoMh,  which,  in  other  passages,  is 
translated  by*  amerce'  (Deut  xxii.  10) ;  and 

•  punish'  (Prov.  xvii.  26). 

CONFOUND  (L.  cum,  with,  and  Jimdo, 
I  pour)  signifies  to  pour  together,  at  metaU 
under  the  influence  of  fire,  and  so,  to  mingie 
confusedly ;  hence,  to  diuarrange,  duappoint, 
put  to  Mhame,  The  tongues  at  Babel  are 
said  to  have  been  '  confounded '  (Gen.  xi.  0  ; 
-comp.  '  mingled/  in  Exod.  xxix.  40).  The 
enemies  of  the  Psalmist  *  are  confounded,* 
which  is  immediately  explained  by  the  words, 
"  for  they  are  brought  unto  shame '  (Ps.  Ixxi. 
24 ;  comp.  Jer.  xIt.  3,  4). 

CONGEALED  (L.  cum,  with,  and  gelu, 
frost),  hardened  as  by  the  action  of  frost, 
Jruzen.  The  epithet  is  applied  in  Exod. 
XT.  8,  to  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  made 
solid  like  a  wall  on  either  side  of  the  Israelites, 
in  their  passage,  when  flying  from  Pharaoh. 

CONGREGATION  (L.  cum,  with,  and 
orex,  a  flock),  a  flocking  together,  a  meeting, 
or  assemhlg.  It  is  used  of  the  assembled 
ItifHc'lites,  as  church  is  the  appropriate  name 
for  an  assembly  of  Christians  (Numb.  x.  7. 
1  Kings  Tiii.  14).  The  original  is  some- 
times rendered  '  multitude  *  (Gen.  xxviii.  3)  ; 

*  assembly'  (Deut.  v.  22) ;  and  sometimes 
^eompftny'  (Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 

CONSCIENCE  (L.  cum,  with,  and  tcto, 
I  know),  according  to  its  etymology,  denotes 
self-knowledge ;  and  hence  the  feeling  of  our 
moral  condition,  which  self-contemplation 
occasions.  This  feeling  is  accompanied  by 
approbation  or  disapprobation.  From  these 
moral  sentiments  comes  a  sense  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  right  and  wrong,  in  relation  to 
our  feelings,  motives,  and  conduct  Hence, 
'  conscience,'  in  its  more  general  import,  sig- 
nifies the  complex  feeling  we  have  of  right 
and  wrong,  both  in  the  abstract,  or  as  mea- 
sured by  some  ideal  standard,  and  relatively 
to  our  own  moral  condition  at  any  particular 
moment  '  Conscience  '  is  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  word  of  a  similar  derivative  signifi- 
cation in  John  viii.  9.  Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv. 
1(J,  and  other  places. 

CONSECRATE  {cum,  with,  and  sacer, 
sacred ),  to  apprnfriate  to  sacred  purposes. 
Ste  Anathema. 


CONSORTED  (L.  auws,  with*  and  aon, 
lot),  is  the  representetiTe  of  a  Greek  woid 
of  ibe  sama  etymological  foimation,  denot- 
ing to  cast  in  otuft  kH  with  another,  as  the 
husband  in  wedlock  takes  his  wife  '  for  bet- 
ter for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer.'  In  a 
similar  manner,  some  belierers  at  Thessak>- 
nica,  *  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silms '  ( Actt 
XTli.  4). 

CONVERSATION  (L.)  signifies,  at  pre- 
sent, verbal  communicaiion  between  two  or 
more  penonti  but,  ,in  the  early  periods  of  our 
language,  its  meaning,  more  in  acooidance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  word  (cirai,  and 
versor,  to  turn  or  have  intercoorse  with),  de- 
noted the  general  bearing  and  condmet  nf  a 
person  with  hit  fellow-men.  Henoe  it  came 
to  signify  *  manner  of  life.'  It  is  used  in 
this  import  by  Chancer,  in  these  words :  — 
'If  so  be  that  he  falle  into  thy  compaignie, 
enquire  of  his  convertaHon  and  of  his  lif 
befome.' 

'Conversation'  is  once  (Ps.  xxzviL  14. 
'  such  as  be  of  upright  conversation ')  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies, 
and  is  generally  translated,  *  way'  (Pa.  L  1; 
X.5). 

These  remarks  suffice  to  show  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  *  conversation,'  in  the 
New  Testament  (Gal.  i.  13.  Eph.  It.  22, 
&c.).  But  there  is  one  passage  which  seems 
to  need  a  few  additional  worda.  In  PhiL 
iii.  20,  the  writer  says  — *  Onr  (ChriatisD's) 
conversation  is  in  heaven.'  The  word  here 
employed,  politeuma  (from  polit,  a  city), 
might  with  more  propriety  be  rendered 
'  citizenship,'  or  '  country,'  agreeably  to  the 
words  of  Uie  Saviour  himself,  who  declared 
that  in  his  Father's  house  or  home  were 
many  mansions  prepared  for  those  who  loved 
and  served  him  (John  xiv.  2,  3). 

CONVERSION  (L.  a  turning)  is  found 
but  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xv.  3), 
where  its  Greek  equivalent  is  employed  of 
the  bringing  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold 
of  Christ  Though  the  word  occurs  but 
once,  the  thing  which  it  represents  is  the 
great  instrumental  aim  of  the  gospel,  whose 
purpose  was  and  is  to  bring  men  into  union 
with  God  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life, 
through  faith  in  his  '  dear  Son.'  This  great 
and  all -important  change,  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  true  religion  nor  dura 
ble  peace,  and  without  which  man's  highest 
good  can  by  no  means  be  vrrought  out,  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  by  a  word 
{melanoia)  which  literally  signifies  *  a  change 
of  mind,'  but  is  invariably  rendered  in  our 
version  by  'repentance'  (Matt  iii.  8,  11; 
ix.  13.  Acts  V.  31 ;  xi.  18),  though  *  repent- 
ance' is  only  an  early  stage  in  such  a 
*  change  of  mind'  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
requires.  The  prevalence  of  the  word  *  re- 
pentance' tends  to  obscure  the  meaning 
and  impair  the  force  of  bome  passages. 
Thus  John's  mission  would,  from  tlie  use 
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of  tb»  won!  (Matt  iii.  11),  appear  to  have 
contemplated  nothing  more  than  repentance 
or  contrition,  —  an  important  feature,  and 
often  an  essential  condition,  in  a  true 
and  lasting  conversion;  but  in  truth  he 
aimed  at  producing  *  a  change  of  roind '  in 
his  connti^anen,  in  order  that  ibey  might 
bring  willing  ean  and  docile  affections  to 
the  great  Teacher  himself.  Sometimes  the 
force  of  metanoia  is  made  more  distinct  and 
emphatic  by  adjuncts,  —  as  in  Acts  xx.  2], 
'  Testifying  change  of  mind  (conversion) 
towards  Ood,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  20).  In 
Heb.  xii.  17,  the  term  appears  to  signify 
repentance  properly  so  called;  but  this  is 
only  a  derivative  and  secondary  meaning  of 
meUmoia, 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the 
mode  of  conversion,  in  individual  oases, 
varies  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  its 
author,  God,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  condition  of  those  who  are  its  subjects 
(John  iii.  8).  The  same  authority  places 
its  necessity  beyond  a  question  (John  iii.  8), 
and  assigns  as  Che  test  of  its  genuineness 
that  *faiih  which  worketh  by  love'  (John 
iii.  6;  xiii.  35). 

*  To  some  bath  Ood  bis  word  addrees'd 

'Mid  symbols  of  his  ire. 
And  made  his  presence  manifest 

In  whirlw1n<C  storm,  and  Are; 
Tracing,  with  burning  lines  of  flame, 
On  trembling  hearts  his  holy  name. 

To  some  the  solemn  voice  has  q>oken 

In  life's  serene  retreat; 
Where,  on  the  still  heart,  sounds  have  broken 

As  from  the  meroy-seat. 
Swelling  in  the  soft  barmonies 
That  float  on  Evening's  tranquil  breese.' 

CONVOCATION  (L.  cum  and  voco,  I  call), 
a  calling  together }  an  astembly  called  or  con- 
vened by  proper  anthority.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  original  Hebrew  (£xod.  xii. 
16.  Lev.  xxiii.  2;  comp.  Isa.  L  13,  and 
iv.  5). 

COOS  (or  Cos),  a  small  island  in  the 
Agean  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  to 
the  north-west  of  the  promontory  of  Cnidus. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  its  fine  gause- 
like  vestments,  and  its  costly  ointment.  Its 
chief  city,  of  the  same  name,  had  a  much- 
frequented  temple  of  Esculapius.  Hippo- 
crates was  a  native  of  the  island.  It  was 
visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  the  imperial 
city  (Acts  xxi.  I ;  comp.  1  Mace.  xv.  28). 

COPPER.  — See  Mkials. 

CORAL  (C.  rvthrum)  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  classed  it  among  precious 
stones.  Being  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  is 
said  to  have  takeu  its  name  from  the  hue 
derived  from  its  corals,  this  product  of 
nature  could  hardly  fail  to  be  known  to  the 
Israelites.  Yet  it  is  only  twice  that  the  word 
occurs  in  our  Bible,  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew    Rakmvth    (Job  xxviii.  18.    £zek. 


zxvii.  10).  Id  the  first  passage.  King 
James's  translators  appear  to  have  been 
nncertain  whether  they  had  given  a  correct 
rendering ;  for  they  place  the  original  word 
itself  in  tlie  margin ;  nor  is  it  ascertained 
what  species  of  precious  stone  the  word 
was  intended  to  denote. 

Coral  is  the  product  of  the  coral  insect, 
which,  either  by  a  division  of  its  own  sub- 
stance or  by  tliro^ing  out  a  bud,  produces 
a  small  mass  of  gelatinous  substance,  stud- 
ded with  apertcures,  inhabited  by  polypes  or 
worms.  This  substance  speedily  attaches 
itself  to  a  portion  of  rock,  on  which  it  grows, 
and  to  which  it  becomes  permanently  i^xed. 
The  worms  obtain  their  food  by  the  action 
of  their  ctiia,  like  vibrating  hairs,  with 
which  they  agitate  the  water,  and  cause 
fresh  currents,  charged  witli  animalculfo, 
to  flow  towards  themselves.  The  minute 
mass  gradually  secretes  an  internal  nucleus 
or  skeleton  of  calcareous  matter ;  and  hav- 
ing, during  its  existence,  given  birth  to 
other  and  similar  colonies  of  polypes,  the 
animal  portion  dies,  and  the  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, with  its  families  of  polypes  or  worms, 
perishes ;  but  the  stony  skeleton  is  left  to 
form,  by  continual  accumulations  of  this 
nature,  coral  reefs  and  islands. 

CORBAN,  a  Hebrew  word,  found  in  Mark 
Yii.  11,  denoting  a  gift,  offering,  or  aacrifice, 
devoUd  to  God  (Lev.  ii.  1 ;  vii.  38).  The 
word  occurs  in  a  passage  which  requires 
some  explanation,  and  which  may  be  thus 
fi-eely  rendered :  —  *  But  ye  (Pharisees)  say. 
If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  motlier, 
Corban,  —  that  is,  a  gift,  which  I  desire  to 
offer  for  your  good,  — ye  no  longer  require 
him  to  do  any  thing  for  his  father  or  mo- 
ther ;  *  that  is,  *  Ye  teach  that,  if  a  son  shall 
have  once  made  an  oblation  for  the  welfare 
of  his  parents,  he  is  acquitted  of  all  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  them.'  In  other  words: 
'  Our  religious  offering  for  parents  stands  in 
plttce  of  a  course  of  pious  conduct  towards 
them '  (comp.  Matt  xv.  5,  6  ;  xxiii.  18). 

There  ean  be  no  doubt,  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  refer  to  the  same  event,  and  quote 
the  same  observation.  They  do  so  with  a 
difference  that  merits  some  attention.  Mark 
uses  the  Hebrew  word  Corban,  and  imme- 
diately explains  it  by  a  corresponding  Greek 
term.  Josephus  does  the  same  in  these 
words :  — '  Such  also  as  dedicate  themselves 
to  Ood  as  a  carbon,  which  denotes  what  the 
Greeks  call  a  gift'  (*  Antiq.'  iv.  4.  4).  The 
resemblance  is  striking.  Why  did  Josephus 
explain  the  Hebrew  term  ?  Because  he  was 
writing  chiefly  for  pagan  —  Greek  and  Ro- 
man—  readers.  So  far,  then,  as  this  one 
passage  goes,  Mark  may  be  said  to  have  had 
in  view  heathen  readers ;  for  writers  of  the 
Hebrew  stock  would  no  more  require  m 
translation  of  Corban,  then  Englishmen 
would  need  to  have  tlie  terra  gift  explained. 
But   the  term  Corban  vcox^d.  V^ax^  \a:^^ 
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occurred  to  a  heathen  writer.  Whence 
aribcs  an  argument  that  Mark  was  a  Jew. 

Matthew,  however,  does  not  use  the  He- 
brew word,  bat  simply  the  Greek  translation, 
doroHy  a  gift,  —  a  fact  wliich  would  agree 
with  the  supposition,  that  his  Gospel,  as  we 
now  have  it,  was  translated  or  transferred 
directly  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  or  that  the 
writer  of  it  had  in  his  mind  pagan,  and  not 
Hebrew  readers. 

CORIANDEB,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  the  C,  taUvum  of  botanists,  is,  on 
some  authority,  believed  to  be  the  plant 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  Oad,  used  as  a 
subject  of  comparison  for  mannas  which  is 
described  as  '  like  coriander- seed,  white ' 
(Exod.  XTi.  31.  Numb.  xL  7).  Some  have 
Uiought  the  resemblance  to  lie  not  merely 
in  the  coloar,  but  also  in  the  indented  or 
cut  appearance,  of  the  seed :  the  root  of  Gad 
signifies  to  cut  or  fnake  an  incision.  The 
fruit  (or  seeds)  is  of  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn, 
containing  an  oil  which  has  an  aromatic 
'flayour,  for  which  it  is  highly  prized  in  the 
East,  and  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curry- 
powder.  Coriander  is  common  in  Egypt 
•nd  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country.  In  Essex  it  is  grown  for 
druggists  and  distillers.  Its  leaves  are  used 
M  condiments  in  soups,  kc. 


CORINTH  (G.),  a  celebrated  city,  whiab 
lay  on  the  isthmus  that  joins  the  main  land 
of  Greece  with  the  Morea;  and,  from  iu 
position  between  the  Saronicus  Siuus  and 
Alcyoniom  Mare,  was  appropriately  termed 
bimaris,  or  *  between  the  two  seas.'  Corinth 
was  a  city  in  the  district  Corintfaia,  which 
united  Megaris  with  Argolis.  The  southern 
part  of  the  district  consists  of  a  chain  ol 
hills  with  bare  high  tops,  deep  yalleja,  and 
narrow  clefts ;  which  sinks  gradually  down 
towards  a  plain,  iu  which  Corinth  stands, 
throwing  out  a  lofty  insulated  hill,  that 
sustains  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  place. 
From  the  plain  the  land  rises  again  north- 
wards, joining  a  range  of  hilla  which  run 
up  into  Megaris.  The  character  of  the  dis- 
trict was  therefore  various.  Equally  did  iu 
parts  differ  in  regard  to  fhiitfhfaiess.  The 
eminences  were  barren;  the  Tales,  the  low- 
lands, especially  the  seacoast,  stretching 
from  Coriutli  to  Sicyon,  along  the  Sinns 
Corinthiacus,  were  enriched  and  adonieil 
with  the  most  luxuriant  Tcgetation,  which 
caUed  forth  from  the  ancients  expressions 
of  wonder  and  delight  And  still,  accord ing 
to  travellers,  these  parts  produce  great  abun- 
dance, without  the  bestowal  of  roueh  linniNn 
labour,  —  so  rich  is  the  soil,  so  geniul  the 
climate. 


t   O  B  I  N  T  H. 


4fttrStmnfUd 


The  city  of  Corinth  was  pimstetl  on  the 
steep  northern  descent  of  the  hill  which 
bore  its  citadel,  and  which  in  remote  ages 
WHS  Included  within  tlie  limits  of  the  town 
JtseJf,    From  its  position,  Corinth  waa  the 


key  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  speaking  of 
the  place,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  Corinth  before  and  Corinth 
after  the  year  146,  A.C.  when  the  city  was 
detiUoyed  by  the  Romans.     Of  the  old  city 
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m  know  little:  the  new  city  is  minutely 
described  by  ancient  writers.  Yet,  of  tbe 
worship,  arts,  commerce,  character,  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  old  ci^, 
our  information  is  perhaps  more  abundant 
than  of  any  other  Grecian  city. 


s^^^t-r- 


.      ANCIENT   TEMPLE    AT   COBINTH. 
Wordtwortk'i  Ormet. 

Corinth,  as  a  Dorian  city,  reckoned  among 
its  religious  obligations  the  worship  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  That  of  Minerva  also 
was  observed.  But  in  an  especial  manner 
was  the  city  addicted  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Venus.  According  to  a  local  tradition, 
Helios  (the  Sun),  to  whom,  in  his  contest 
with  Neptune  for  Uie  possession  of  the  land, 
the  heights  of  Acro-Corinthus  (the  citadel) 
had  faUen,  assigned  these  to  Aphrodite 
(the  Greek  name  for  Venus),  whose  oldest 
and  most  sacred  temple  stood  on  this  hilL 
In  consequence  of  the  connection  of  Corinth 
with  trade  by  sea,  the  Phoenician  idolatry 
exerted  a  baneftd  influence  on  the  (in  itself) 
bad  and  cormpting  native  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite.  The  goddess  had  another  temple  at 
Craneum  in  CenchreiB,  lying  at  the  north- 
east of  Cerinth.  These  temples  were  served 
by  young  females,  whose  lives  were  a  scene 
of  licentious  degradation,  disgraceful  enough 
to  themselves,  but  far  more  disgraceftd  to 
the  priests  and  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led  to  offer  their  bodies  and  their  souls 
in  temples  of  lust  These  sacrifices,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  with  a  very  different  eye 
by  the  culture  of  classic  times,  as  appears 
by  a  variety  of  facts,  and  by  Uiis,  that  an 
ancient  writer  (Snidas)  has  preserved  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
religious  courtesans.  The  licentiousness  of 
the  place  became  proverbial,  so  that  the 
very  name  Corinth  was  synonymous  with 
the  practice  of  harlotry. 

The  worship  of  many  other  heathen  dei- 
ties prevailed  in  the  city,  so  as  to  make  it 
one  vast  but  decorated  scene  of  idolatry. 
The  temples  of  the  several  divinities,  espe* 
cially  those  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  were  consecrated  to  the  more  ancient 
worships  of  the  city,  survived  in  part  its 


destruction  by  the  Bomans :  many,  however 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  new  city.     In 
the  service  of  these  religious  institutions, 
art  employed  all  its  resources ;  and  the  Co- 
rinthians had  the  envied  praise  of  surpass- 
ing the  rest  of  Greece,  in  the  skill,  taste, 
and  sumptuousness,  with  which  they  deco- 
rated their  city  and  Uieir  temples.    To  them 
is  architecture  indebted  for  its  richest  and 
most  highly  ornamental  order.     Equally 
renowned  were  they  for  superiority  in  the 
practical  arts  of  life.     In  literature,  how- 
ever, they  fell  below  the  ordinary  standard ; 
not  one  eminent  writer,  —  not  one  orator  of 
renown.     Tet  in  wise  statesmen,  Corinth 
was  not  wanting.    Its  energies  were  largely 
embarked  in  trade  and  commerce,  which 
did  more  for  its  substance  than  its  morals. 
Its  position  between  two  seas  put  it  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  best  marts 
of  the  East  and  West;  while  its  trade  was 
much  augmented  both  by  the  difficulty  thee 
experienced  of  circumnavigating  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  ease  with  which  goods 
could  be  transported  across  the  narrow  isth- 
mus on  which  it  lay.    Accordingly,  its  trade 
dated  back  to  the  beginnings  of  its  civilisa- 
tion, and  its  oldest  aristocracy  owed  their 
elevation  to  success  in  trade.    It  became  a 
great  entrepdt  for  very  remote  parts  of  the 
world.    Here  were  brought  the  natural  or 
artificial  productions  of  all  lands :  —  Egypt 
sent  its  papyrus ;  Libya,  its  ivory ;   Syria- 
firankincense ;   Fhosnioia,  dates;    Carthage, 
cazpets;    Syracuse,  com;    Eubcea,  fruit; 
Thessaly  and  Phrygia,  slaves.     There  stood 
ships  of  all  forms  and  from  all  nations :  •n 
its   eastern  side,  in  the  harbour  of  Cen- 
chrees ;  on  its  western  side,  in  the  harbour 
of  Lechesum.    Henoe,  even  in  early  periods, 
revenues  for  the  state,  ample  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  desires  of 
its  rulers.    But  commerce  is  fickle  in  the 
favours  it  bestows.    Alexandria  arose,  and 
drew  off  much  of  the  trade  of  Corinth,  which 
suffered  also  by  the  rivalry  of  Rhodes.    The 
opulence  of  its  citizens  corresponded  with 
their  enterprise,  skill,  and  industry.    The 
population  was  large ;  the  number  of  slaves, 
almost  incredibly  great  (460,000).    Wealth 
brought  refinement  of  mind  and  manners, 
which  encouraged  the  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  social  order,  but,  degenerating  into  ease 
and  self-indulgence,  engendered  moral  cor- 
ruption, in  which  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
gained  an  almost  exclusive  sway.     Corinth 
had,  in  a  Lais  and  other  females,  attractions 
so  powerful,  that  it  was  expressly  visited  for 
guilty  indulgences;  which,  however,  were 
ruinous  to  all  but  the  very  opulent     But 
these  enormous  moral  evils  were,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Corinthians,  not  dark  enough  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  name  of  a  city  of  which 
they  were  proud,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

Of  the  hialorj  oi  ^wvoJ^v  ^^  «wi  w:^  'ttSk 
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)  here,  than  that  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
together  with  the  liberties  of  Qrecce,  uuder 
the  strong  hand  of  the  half-civilised  Ro- 
mans; being  captured  and  laid  waste  by 
Miunmiiis,  146,  A.C.  when  the  greater  part 
of  its  territory  fell  to  the  Sicyonians,  und 
its  trade  passed  to  Delos.  For  the  space  of 
a  century,  Corinth  lay  waste:  only  some 
temples,  and  the  edifices  on  the  Acropolis, 
survived  the  min.  In  the  year  A.D.  46,  tlie 
dictator  Julius  Cesar  determined  to  raise 
up  the  fallen  city,  which  he  carried  into 
effect,  peopling  it  with  veteran  soldiers,  and 
descendants  of  freedmen.  Quickly  did  the 
place  attain  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
Under  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  times  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  it  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  Restored 
to  prosperity,  Corinth  again  called  forth  all 
the  resources  of  high  art  for  its  own  em- 
bellishment. Art,  however,  may  dazzle  the 
eye,  and  refine  tlie  manners:  it  cannot 
eleanse  the  soul,  or  afford  a  sufficient  gui- 
dance for  life.  Idolatry  was  a  hollow  thin«:, 
an  empty  form,  however  elegant  and  glitter- 
ing. It  had  no  living  element,  —  no  source 
of  moral  power.  It  might  fascinate  the 
imagination,  but  could  not  form,  raise,  or 
fill  the  heart  Hence  Corinth  was  a  morally 
abandoned  place.  Chrysostom  terms  it  the 
most  liceutioos  city  of  all  tliat  were  or  had 
been. 

Commercial  prospects  had  collected  to- 
gether in  Corinth  a  Jewish  population,  who 
were  numerous  enough  to  support  a  syna- 
gogue (Acts  xviii.  4)i  in  which  couferts 
from  Heathenism  were  found  (7).  To  tliis 
city  came  Paul  from  Athens,  during  bis 
second  missionary  tour.  Applying  himseif 
first  to  the  instruction  of  Jews  and  Jewish 
converts,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  convert 
Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue ; 
but,  finding  himself  ill  repaid  for  his  labour 
among  his  coimtrymen,  most  of  whom  were 
even  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  he  directed  his 
chief  exertions  for  some  two  years  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  rewarded  with  ample  suc- 
cess (Acts  xviii.  4, 8, 10).  After  Paul,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  18),  that  city 
was  visited  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew  A  polios, 
*  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,' converted  to  Christ  from  the  school 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  the  same  Aquila  and 
his  wife,  and  commended  to  the  Corinthian 
choT'  Q  by  the  Ephesians.  Having  arrived 
in  tnat  city,  he  applied  himself  with  dili- 
gence and  success  to  the  work  of  showing 
the  Jews  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was 
Christ  (Acts  xviii.  24—28).  Apollos,  as  a 
man  of  culture  and  eloquence,  andespeciaUy 
as  furDiahed  with  the  resources  of  philo- 
sopby,  found  in  the  refined  Corinth  gt^tiX 
acceptance,  aoil  soon  won  an  inflnencewYmh 
^aa  superior  even  to  that  of  Paul.  PbSVo- 
^ophjr,  however,  unds  to  impair  religion, b^ 


raising  questions  of  debate,  throsting  tht 
intellect  into  disproportionate  prominence, 
and  introducing  the  mere  decisions  of  man 
as  explanatory  of  or  supplementary  to  the 
great  simple  doctrines  tau^t  by  revelation, 
th<i  universe,  and  the  human  bean.  The 
influence  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  neces- 
sarily both  anti-religious  and  disnniting. 
An  imdue  propensity  to  moot  questions 
leads  to  diversity,  and  ends  in  disunion. 
Human  society  under  philosophy,  as  the 
flowing  waters  imder  frost,  is  first  made 
hard  and  cold,  and  then  broken  into  pieces. 
Some  such  process  as  this  had  ensued  in 
the  Corinthian  church  from  the  preaching 
of  Apollos ;  who,  having  had  the  great  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  formed  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  philosophies  of  the  East  and 
West  had  mixed  together  their  heterog^ 
neous  materials  to  form  a  system  which 
affected  to  be  the  very  height  of  true  wis- 
dom, and  as  *  such  to  solve  all  the  great 
problems  of  matter,  mind,  duty,  and  immor- 
tality, was  led  even  unconsciously  to  blend 
in  his  Christian  teachings  much  that  was, 
however  foreign  to  the  gospel,  striking  and 
attractive,  because  new,  ambitious,  and  well 
spoken ;  and  so  to  gather  aroimd  him  a  cir- 
cle of  scholars,  who,  in  their  admiration  of 
ibeir  immediate  teacher,  forgot  their  father 
in  Christ,  and  even  almost  lost  sight  of 
Christ  himself.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
most  adverse  to  the  gospel ;  scarcely  less  so 
because  it  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any 
direct  intention  or  wish  of  Apollos,  from  the 
natural  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 
As,  however,  it  arose  incidentally,  and  Apol- 
los had  no  wish  to  form  a  party,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  forfeited  the  good  opi- 
nion of  Paul,  and  may  probably  have  kept 
himself  for  a  time  at  a  distance  from  the 
Corinthians,  in  order  to  allow  the  apostle's 
rebukes  and  exhortations  to  take  fedl  effect 
in  restoring  the  church  to  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  doctrine,  and  oneness  of  mind  and 
heart  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12). 

A  Judaizing  influence  also  manifested  it- 
self in  Corinth,  as  in  other  cities  where  Paul 
preached,  having  a  tendency  to  assert  the 
views  held  by  Peter,  to  the  derogation  of 
the  authority  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xL  6).  Teach- 
ing, in  opposition  to  the  latter  apostle,  the 
necessity  of  more  or  less  observing  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  appear  to  have  recommended  their 
doctrines  by  appealing,  not  merely  to  Scripture 
and  reason,  but  also  to  the  national  feelings 
of  their  countrymen, — their  pride  as  citizens 
of  the  chosen  nation,  and  heirs  of  the  grace 
promised  in  the  now-given  Messiah  (2  Cor. 
V.  12;  xi.  22;  xii.  11).  Hence  there  arose 
another  party,  having  Peter  as  their  head 
vV  Cot.  \,  V^\,  which,  if  less  numerous  and 
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eounteract,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  his  in- 
fluence. 

The  efforts  of  this  Petrine  schism  naturally 
awakened  counter-efforts  in  defence  of  the 
teachings  and  authority  of  Paol.  The  apos- 
tle was  not  present  to  arrest  this  attempt  in 
its  fir«*  beginnings.  In  consequence,  it  grew 
into  magnitude  and  importance,  the  rather 
because  It  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
made  it,  to  be  a  becoming  and  laudable 
assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
rights  of  him  who  had  been,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Corinthian 
church  had  been  led  to  Christ 

Thus  arose  three  parties  in  that  church, . 
—  the  party  of  Paul,  that  of  Apollos,  that 
of  Cephas.  Against  all  three,  Paul,  in  a 
truly  characteristic  and  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, asserts  the  sole  audiority  and  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
Jesus  Christ  himself. 

Already  had  Paul  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost;  for  the  two  Armenian  Epistles  (one 
from  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  one  from 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians),  first  published  by 
Masson,  are  apocryphal.  Whether  this  Let- 
ter contained  any  reference  to  the  parties  of 
which  we  have  now  spoken,  we  possess  no 
means  of  determining.  It  has  been  thought 
to  hare  been  conveyed  by  Titus,  and  to  have 
had  special  reference  to  the  collection  of  alms 
for  the  poor  in  the  mother  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  Paul  did  his  best  to  promote  in 
Oalatia  and  Macedonia ;  and  to  which  he, 
doubtless,  expected  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  Corinth  to  make  liberal  contributions 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  2  Cor.  viii.  4—17 ;  ix.2; 
xii.  18).  This  Letter,  however,  spoke  also 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  to  which 
Paul  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  give 
special  attention :  —  'I  wrote  to  you,  in  an 
epistle,  not  to  keep  company  with  fornica- 
tors'  (1  Cor.  V.  9).  This  Corinthian  vice, 
we  tlius  see,  had  at  the  very  first  invaded  the 
church^  The  remedy  urged  by  the  apostle 
did  not  prove  effectual.  Fornication,  of  un- 
usual criminality,  had  actually  been  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  community,  as 
Panl  had  learnt  on  credible  authority  (1  Cor. 
V.  1).  Against  such  an  enormity,  it  was 
imperative  on  the  apostle  to  protest  in  the 
mo8t  emphatic  manner. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  composing  the 
admirable  Letter  which  bears  in  our  collec- 
tion the  title  of  First  to  the  Corinthians,  there 
were  one  or  two  special  considerations. 
Members  of  the  family  of  Chloe  had  perso- 
nally given  Paul  information  of  the  existenoe 
and  evil  working  of  contentions  and  schisms 
in  the  church,  which  demanded  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  authority  (1  Cor.  i.  l,*;^.).  In 
order  to  meet  this  emergency,  Paul  dispatched 
Timotliy  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  inti- 
mated hh  intention  of  shortly  paying  them 
a  visit  himself  (ir.  17,  seq.) ;  who,  howeTer, 


having  to  travel  with  Erastus  through  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xix.  22),  was  delayed,  so  thai 
this  Letter  came  into  their  hands  before  his 
arrival  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10). 

Another  inducement  which  the  apostle  had 
for  writing  the  Epistle  before  us,  was  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Corinth 
itself  (vii.  1),  delivered  to  him  by  special 
messengers,  whose  influence  on  the  apostle 
was  of  a  gratifying  description  (xvi.  17,  IB). 
This  letter  sought  information  on  various 
points  (vii.  1 ;  viiLl;  xiLl;  xv.  1;  xvi.  1); 
to  which  the  apostle  willingly  gave  such  an- 
swers as  approved  themselves  to  his  mind ; 
adding,  probably,  further  instructions  through 
the  medium  of  the  deputies  from  Corinth, 
Stephanas,  Fortimatus,  and  Achaicus,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  approbation, 
and  whom  he  recommends  to  the  favour  of 
their  fellow-believers  in  the  Corinthian 
church  (xvi.  15 — 18). 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO. 
•^  The  occasion  on  which  this  Letter  was 
written  was  manifold,  as  will  have  been  learnt 
from  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered 
in  the  previous  article.  Generally,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Paul  was  led  to  write  it,  by 
his  wish  to  maintain  the  gospel  against  cor- 
mptors,  to  restore  the  nnity  of  the  Corin- 
thian church,  to  answer  questions  proposed 
to  him  by  that  church,  and  especially  to 
call  to  account  one  wicked  member,  and 
assert  the  indispensable  necessity  of  purity 
of  body,  as  well  as  sanctity  of  mind,  in  the 
professed  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  contents  of  the  Letter  are  as  varions 
as  its  subjects.  After  a  greeting  and  a  con- 
ciliatory introduction  (i.  1 — 9),  the  apostle 
enlarges  on  and  against  the  religious  parties 
that  had  sprung  op  in  the  church,  with  a 
justification  of  his  own  teachings  (L 10 — iv.). 
Then  he  passes  on  to  the  gross  immorality 
of  a  particular  individual,  and  determines 
that  he  should  be  expelled  fkt>m  the  com- 
munity (v.),  which  leads  him  to  speak  of 
the  impropriety  of  Christians  carrying  tlieir 
complaints  of  ix\justice  against  each  other, 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  Heathen  (vi.). 
He  proceeds,  after  this,  to  the  point  on  which 
the  Corinthians  had  expressly  solicited  his 
advice,  and  first  dilates  and  gives  a  variety 
of  directions  on  marriage  (vii.).  He  then 
treau  at  length  the  question  of  eating,  in  the 
banquets  that  customarily  ensued,  flesh  which 
had  been  offeied  to  idols  in  the  public  tem- 
ples (viii. — ^xi.) ;  making  a  digression  on 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  apostolical  functions  (ix.).  Ani- 
madversions follow  in  regard  to  praying, 
with  or  without  the  head  being  covered,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  community  in  their  love 
feasts  (xi.).  Then  ensues  an  important 
disquisition  on  spvxioaivi  ^lv%  Vck^.— tIv*  >^^ 
wbicYi  \eaAa  \h«  'wt\v«  \o  ^*x  ^\w3is«:w\  *sA 
lofty  e\\\o«3  OTv  C\it\*tiM!L  Vy^>  ^'^^f^...^? 
enough  U>  ms^«  \x\»  ti%wsi*  Vufls^otX'^  v>>^^->* 
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Next  oomes  his  famoun  trgoment  and  dis- 
qnisition  regarding  death,  the  graTe,  the 
resiurection,  and  the  final  consummation  of 
all  things  (xr.).  At  last  he  gives  his  orders 
regarding  the  collection  for  Jerusalem,  and 
ends  with  various  intimations  and  greetings. 

The  entire  Epistle  shows  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  the  Corinthian  church,  without 
excepting  any  party  in  it,  or  including  any 
other  persons.  This  appears  also  from  the 
greetings  at  the  end.  A  different  opinion 
has  been  drawn  from  the  introductory  ad- 
dress, '  Unto  the  church  of  God,  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctitled  in  Christ 
Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in 
every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours'  (2)  ; 
as  if  the  Letter  were  sent  to  *  all  that  in  every 
place,'  besides  the  Corinthian  Christians. 
If  this  view  were  correct,  the  Epistle  would 
assume  the  character  of  a  general  Epistle. 
Against  this  view,  miliutes  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Letter,  which,  in  an  especial 
manner,  is  of  a  limited  and  particular  appli- 
cation, being  directed  and  aidapted  to  meet 
certain  peculiarities  then  existing  in  the 
church  at  Corinth.  Nor  does  the  view  which 
involves  this  error  necessarily  come  out  of 
the  language  employed.  The  words  '  witli 
all,'  &c.  are  not  subjoined  to  the  words  *  unto 
the  church,*  but  to  the  words  *  called  to  be 
saints.'  The  apostle  recognises  the  common 
election  of  the  Corinthians  with  Christiana 
generally.  They,  he  intimates,  had  received 
a  holy  calling  in  common  with  all  who  in* 
voked  the  name  of  the  one  and  sole  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ 

To  whatever  extent  the  church  at  Corinth 
may  have  consisted  of  heathen  converts,  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  contained  many 
Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes.  This  appears 
from  several  parts  of  the  letter,  in  which  the 
argument  and  tlie  proof  imply,  on  the  part 
of  its  readers,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament:  see 
i.  10 ;  ii.  9,  10 ;  iii.  10,  20 ;  v.  7 ;  ix.  7,  9 ; 
&c. 

The  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  this 
Epistle  was  composed,  are  more  easily  deter- 
mined than  in  some  other  cases.  In  chap, 
xvi.  8,  we  read,  *1  will  tarry  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost;'  and  at  Aie  19th  verse,  *The 
churches  of  Asia  salute  you.'  Whence  it  is 
clear  that  Paul  was,  when  he  wrote  it,  at 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor;  whither  he  had 
gone  from  Corinth,  and  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them 
that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and 
Erastus,  while  he  himself  yet  stayed  in  Asia 
for  a  time  (Acts  xix.  8,  10,  22).  Now  we 
find  that  Timothy  received  this  commission 
before  the  Letter  was  written,  under  such 
oircamBtaDces,  however,  as  would  not  a\\ow 
bim  to  reach  Corinth  till  it  had  been  deUvexed. 
fi  Cor.  ir.  17;  xvL  JO).    Between  Yilm  de- 


parture and  arrival  at  Corinth,  the  Lettei; 
therefore,  was  composed.  This  mniFt  have 
been  near  the  termination  of  Paul's  ttay  at 
Ephesus ;  as,  indeed,  appears  also  from  the 
fact,  that,  when  he  aent  these  measengers,  he 
was  contemplating  hia  own  depAitnre  tnm 
that  city,  *  purposing,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  AchaiAv  to  go  to 
Jerusalem '  (Aots  xix.  21 ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
xri.  Sfteg,),  It  most,  however,  have  been 
written  some,  but  apparently  only  a  short, 
time  before  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvL  8 — 8). 
But  Paul  left  Ephesos  in  the  yesr  AJ).  00 
or  60.  So  that  we  may  fix  the  apring  of  one 
of  these  years  as  the  time  when  the  Letter 
was  composed. 

A  note  at  the  end  states  the  Letter  to  have 
been  written  from  Philippi ;  an  error  which 
may  have  arisen  firom  Panl'a  words,  m  xvi  9. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  is  nnqoes- 
tionable.  Numerous  and  weighty  are  the 
evidences  which  show  that  its  author  was 
Paul.  If  we  know  any  thing  of  the  history 
of  Panl,  of  his  manner  of  thii^ng  and  speak- 
ing, of  his  position,  adversaries,  and  influ- 
ence, this  Letter  is  his;  for  it  is  ftill  of 
materials  congment  with  the  entire  east 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  with  his  oatwaid 
condition.  The  subject  is  far  too  ample  lo 
be  entered  upon  here.  The  reader  is  refetred 
to  a  few  general  remarks  which  will  be  made 
before  this  article  comes  to  a  close. 

The  first  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
its  value,  attracted  attention  at  a  very  early 
period.  Hence,  we  find  the  apoatolical  fa- 
ther, Clemens  Rom  anus,  probably  the  same 
with  Clement,  one  of  Paul's  fellow-labouren 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  in  his  authentic  Letter  to  this 
same  church  at  Corinth,  saying  to  them,  — 
'Take  the  Letter  of  the  blessed  Paul  the 
apostle ;  what,  first,  did  he  write  to  you  in 
the  beg^inning  of  his  gospel  ?  In  truth, 
under  the  spirit,  he  gave  directions  to  you 
respecting  himself,  Cephas,  and  ApoUos,  be- 
cause you  were  then  also  under  the  influence 
of  party  feelings.'  After  this  testimony,  theie 
can  be  no  need  to  occupy  our  space  with 
citations  from  later  writers.  The  passage 
just  given  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  a  veiy 
early  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our 
Epistle,  but  also  as  showing  that  the  apos-. 
tic's  writings  were,  from  the  first,  recognised 
and  appealed  to  as  of  authority,  in  the  church 
of  Christ  generally. 

llie  reader  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  marked  agreement  there  is  in  parts  of  the 
Epistle,  with  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  citizens  of  Corinth.  We  refer  specially 
to  their  dissolute  morals,  and  to  their  pre- 
teusions  to  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment Now,  these  two  topics  occupy  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  Paul's  letter.  We  see  in 
these  facts  a  cnrrespondence  which  assures 
■u%  ^ft  \\wfe  \vw^  vo  ^o  H^xxJci  t^alities.    In 
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Letter  of  Clemens  Romanns.  Now,  where 
was  ft  case  of  such  enonnitj  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Paul  (▼.)!  80  likely  to  occoras  in 
Corinth?  or  where  could  the  exhortations 
foand  in  ▼!.  9,  teq,  be  more  called  for,  yet 
at  the  same  time  be  more  likely  to  give  of- 
fence? NeTertheless  the  needful  rebukes 
were  administered;  the  ofTensiye  implications 
were  made ;  nay,  charges  of  the  grossest 
vice  were  put  forward,  and  condign  punish- 
ment was  demanded.  Who  but  a  man  con- 
scious of  integrity  would^  who  but  the  apostle 
Paul  —  Paul  with  his  brave,  firm,  noble 
spirit,  nerved  and  braced  by  his  assuraoee 
of  having  a  divine  commission  —  could  have 
ventured  to  take  a  position  which  must 
have  been  perilous,  if  not  positively  destruc- 
tive, to  a  pretender  ?  Then  Corinth  was  a 
most  likely  place  for  the  existence  of  that 
wisdom  of  the  world  which  assumingly  pro- 
fessed tq  conduct  men  up  into  the  heights, 
and  down  into  the  depths,  of  mysterious 
knowledge  ?  As  a  seaport,  Corinth  would  be 
the  mart  of  new  ideas.  Thither  would 
be  conducted  the  dark  and  turbid  modes 
of  Eastern  thought  Thither  would  Athens 
send  her  lofty  intellectual  culture.  Corinth 
itself  would  add  to  these  an  element  of 
her  own, —  one  generally  found  in  mari- 
time and  commercial  populations,  —  a  rough 
presumptuous  feeling,  which  would  sink  ^e 
better  parts  of  philosophy,  and  make  its 
worse  prominent  and  offensive.  Hence  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  when  iatroduced  into 
the  Christian  church,  would  unhesitatingly 
seek  to  iupplement  the  gospel,  and,  having 
supplied  its  deficiencies,  would  give  it  out 
that  its  own  adherents  were  distinguished 
for  the  highest  spiritual  endowments,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  the  attainments  of  ordi- 
nary Christians  were  'beggarly  elemenu.* 
That  such  a  stete  of  feeling  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  ehurch  is  evident  from  several 
paru  of  the  Epistle  (iii.  31 ;  iv.  8).  And 
tbas  we  find  another  incidental  correspon- 
dence between  the  Letter  and  facts  of  whose 
existence  we  are  informed  by  independent 
witnesses. 

An  interesting  inquiry  is  suggested  by  the 
Tariety  of  persons,  topics,  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  appear  in  this  Epistle 
—  namely,  is  it  possible  to  refer  the  date  of 
it  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  which  is 
commonly  assigned?  The  position  that 
there  is  extant  no  Christian  literature,  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  carried  into  the  first 
century,  is  one  of  those  bold  sUtemcnU  that 
may  startle  and  please  the  partially  informed, 
but  will  be  repudiated  without  a  moment's 
delay  by  those  who  are  intimately  aoqnamted 
with  the  mental  as  well  as  the  civil  history 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  Epis- 
tle before  us  is  all  over  alive  with  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  and  the  spirit  produced  by  the  first 
planting  of  Christigni^  in  the  world.  We 
fear  not  to  §Mj,  tb&t  it  eonld  not  hare  come 


into  existence  ia  the  second  century.  Tbs. 
second  century  was  intellectually  a  period  of 
decline.  This  Letter  is  written  in  all  the 
Tigour  of  early  spiritual  manhood.  If  the 
adolescence  of  Christianity  could  not  pro- 
duce a  Paul,  how  much  less  iu  decay  and 
decrepitude !  Besides,  if  the  oast  of  thought 
represented  by  Apollos  grew  in  strength  and 
prevalence,  dbat  which  Cephas  espoused 
declined  and  passed  ere  very  long  into  a 
general  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  in  which 
Paul  and  Peter  were  lost  in  Christ.  And  the 
expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Jesu«. 
to  take  up  his  government  and  rule  in  glory, 
which  we  find  active  and  fresh  in  this  Epis- 
tle, entering  as  a  practical  element  into  men's 
thoughts,  and  influencing  their  hearts  and 
their  lires  (L  7,  8 ;  vii.  29),  gradually  died 
away ;  being  corrected  by  time  and  Provi- 
dence, till,  ere  the  first  century  dosed,  it  gave 
place  to  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  lan- 
guage on  which  the  personal  re-appearance 
of  the  Saviour  rested. 

One  or  two  lesser  proprieties  we  must  not 
pass  unmentioned.  In  xvi  19,  Aquila  vad 
Priscilla  are  represented  as  greeting  the 
Corinthians.  Taken  by  ^tself,  the  fact  heart 
no  particular  significance.  Yet,  if  the  reader 
reflect  a  moment,  he  may  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Paul  had  some  good  reason  for  men- 
tioniiig  them  in  this  special  manner.  The 
Book  of  the  Acts  supplies  the  needed  light. 
There  we  learn  that  in  Corinth  it  was,  that 
the  apostle  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
worthy  pair,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy,  and  who  were  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church  (xviiL  1,  teg,).  But  how, 
then,  were  they  at  Ephesus  whence  this  Epis- 
tle was  sent?  This  is  also  explained  by  the 
same  historical  narrative;  for,  when  Paul 
left  Corinth,' he  was  accompanied  by  these, 
his  friends,  first  into  Syria,  and  then  to 
Ephesus  (xviii.  18, 19).  Paul  and  Aquila 
are,  moreover,  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  in  a 
way  which  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  they 
were  of  a  lealous  and  devoted  spirit ;  for  it 
appears  they  had  in  Ephesus  a  church  in 
their  own  house.  This  fact,  thus  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  is  in  keeping  with  all  we 
know  of  this  man  and  his  wife,  and  specially 
with  the  successful  efforts  that  they  made  to 
bring  the  eloquent  Apollos  out  of  the  school 
of  John  into  that  of  Christ  (Acts  xriiL  26, 
teq,).  And  if,  as  was  the  fact,  the  adherenoe 
to  Apollos  of  an  anti-Pauline  party  in  the 
Corinthian  church  produced  no  alienation 
between  him  and  the  great  apostle, — this 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  referred  to  the  good 
ofllces  which  their  common  friends,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  employed  between  the  two. 

Even  in  his  figures  of  speech,  Paul  writes 
like  a  master  of  ttie  art  of  composition.  Thif 
is  exemplified  in  the  striking  and.  ^^«tN2ccc«K& 
allusion  w\i\c\v  \i«  xni^^^  \si  Yi^.*3tX««evx^ 
the  OTecVaxv  ^gimci^.     Oi^  ^^  \%'CcassQ2^  /A. 
CoTiiii:h,  tL«m««,  Yiexif»    Mam^  \%'Qksss«^. 
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I  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune.  How 
ftppropriftte  a  reference  to  them  on  the  part 
of  one  who  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 

before  whose  eyes  these  games  were  periodi- 
cally exhibited !    And  with  even  yet  greater 

propriety  does  Paul  use  his  imagery,  when 
he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians the  duties  of  continence  and  temperance, 
from  the  consideration  that  all  who  contend- 
ed for  a  prize  in  the  games  were  temperate 
in  all  things.  Yet  the  latter  did  it  for  a  cor- 
raptible  crown ;  for  the  chaplet  at  the  Isth- 
mian games  was  merely  a  pine-g^land, 
whereas  the  reward  of  the  Christian  Tictor 
was  inmiortal  life. 

I%€  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  wa 
oecasioned  by  information  received  by  its 
author  from  Timothy  and  Titus  respecting 
diat  church.  Paul,  as  we  have  already  learnt, 
had  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.iy.  17), 
1^0,  he  intimated,  would  reach  them  not  till 
•Iter  they  had  received  the  former  letter 
(J  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  and  from  whom  he  would 
expect  and  receive  news  respecting  the  effeet 
produced  by  that  Epistle.  Now,  when  this 
Mcond  Letter  was  written,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  for  the  Letter  is  addressed  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  both  (2  Cor.  i.  1). 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  said  of  any  information 
brought  by  Timothy ;  and  some  have  thought 
that,  ogfing  to  an  unknown  cause,  Timo- 
thy had  not  been  at  Corinth.  Yet,  as  he 
was  expressly  sent  thither,  as  the  Corinthians 
were  led  to  expect  him,  and  as  this  so-called 
second  Letter  is  written  in  his  name,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  Timothy  had  executed  his 
mission  before  he  returned  to  Paul,  especially 
since  the  latter  offers  no  explanation  to  the 
Corintliians  as  to  the  cause  why  his  '  brother' 
had  not  paid  them  the  promised  visit  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  expect  to  find  in  this 
second  Letter  a  distinct  notice  of  informa- 
tion brought  by  Timothy,  since  Timothy  is 
one  of  the  two  persons  in  whose  name  the 
Letter  is  written :  whatever  Timothy  knew, 
or  had  communicated  to  Paul,  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  tenor  of  the  composi- 
tkm.  How  could  Paul  have  said  — '  I  have 
learnt  from  Timothy,'  when  the  Letter  runs, 
Paul  and  Timothy,  *  we  would  not,  brethren,' 
and  so  forth  ?  (i.  8.) 

Titus  also  bad  brought  him  information, 
which  was  of  a  tranquillising  kind  (2  Cor. 
Tii  6 — 16).  When  or  for  what  purpose 
Titus  was  sent  to  Corinth,  we  possess  no 
means  of  exactly  determining.  There  is 
plausibility  in  the  opmion  of  some  critics 
(Eichhom,  Neander,  de  Wette),  that  Paul 
commissioned  Titus  to  proceed  to  Corinth, 
in  consequence  of  having  heard  that  his  for- 
mer Letter,  by  its  tone  of  severe  rebuke, 
bad  produced  a  very  strong,  not  to  say  un- 
Jbt^py,  effeet  on  the  church  in  that  city. 
Tber  refer,  in  support  of  this  view,  U>  one 

mr  two  passages,  which  may  be  inteipTeted  on 

mk0  masatoption  of  its  truth  (ii.  Vl  \  ta*  &V  ^^ 


is  certain  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  diia  Meood 
Epistle,  vras  aware  that  his  former  Letter  had 
given  pain,  if  not  offence ;  and  this  know- 
ledge could  hardly  have  been  communicated 
by  Titus,  on  his  return  to  Paul,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Epistle,  since  the  nevrs 
he  brought  calmed  the  apostle's  mind.  The 
known  facts  are  accordant  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  Paul  having  learnt  (by  Timothy?) 
that  his  first  Letter  had  disturbed  the  Corin- 
thians, sent  Timothy  with  a  view  to  compose 
their  minds,  who,  succeeding  in  his  ministry 
of  peace,  brought  back  to  Paul  a  satisfactory 
report,  which  led  him  to  vrrite  the  Letter 
under  consideration. 

The  main  object  which  its  author  bad  be- 
fore him  was,  as  he  himself  states,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  for  his 
presence.  The  evils  which  he  had  reproved 
in  the  former  Letter,  if  lessened,  were  not 
removed.  Paul  suffered  pain  in  giving  them 
pain.  But  duty  was  to  be  prefeired  to  feel- 
ing. Hence,  if  he  visited  them,  he  must 
^ak  plainly,  and  exert  his  apostolic  autho- 
rity. This,  however,  was  a  course  the  un- 
pleasantness of  which  he  would  gladly  be 
spared.  Probably  its  necessity  might  be  at 
least  abated  by  another  Letter.  In  this  hope, 
the  Epistle  before  us  was  composed  (iL  1 ; 
xii.  20,  21 ;  xiii.  10).  In  order  that  the  Let- 
tar  should  attain  its  desired  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  its  author  should  assert,  eon- 
firm,  and  justify  his  apostolic  authority, 
which  had  been  assailed  at  Corinth.  If  this 
were  established  beyond  a  question,  his  in- 
fluence also  would  be  on  a  firm  footing,  and 
he  could  speak  to  them  with  effect.  With 
this  object,  accordingly,  Paul  occupies  him- 
self in  the  whole  Letter.  His  opponents  had 
also  been  busy  in  exposing  certain  personal 
peculiarities,  well  knowing  that,  if  they  could 
weaken  the  respect  for  his  person,  they  would 
succeed  in  undermining  his  authority  as  an 
apostle.  On  these  points  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, finds  it  necessary  to  speak.  And  he 
seems  to  have  handled  these  two  subjects  in 
this  preparatory  Letter,  the  rather  because 
being  of  a  delicate,  yet  very  important  nature, 
they  could  be  more  successfolly  treated  in 
such  a  way,  than  in  the  warm  debatings  and 
hazardous  personalities  of  an  interview. 

The  contents  of  the  Letter  correspond  with 
its  purpose.  They  divide  themselves  into 
three  parts :  —  I.  After  the  expression  of  his 
good  feelings  towards  the  church,  and  an 
allusion  to  his  own  sufferings,  Paul  enters 
at  once  on  the  defence  of  his  apostolic  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  speaking  meanwhile  vrith 
kindly  warmth  of  the  effect  produced  by  his 
previous  communication,  and  ending  with  ex- 
pressions of  entreaty,  praise,  and  confidence 
(L — vii.).  The  collection  for  the  saints  in 
Jerusalem  next,  II.  occupies  the  apostle's 
a.\Xen.'C\o\i  (^^^vv.  \x.'\ ;  after  which,  resuming 

lihe  va^:i\^Q\.  qH  \iv&  Oi^ra  Y^%vC\<3tw  v&  ^  Chzis- 
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Jastiiieation  of  his  apostolic  dignity,  against 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  rudely  called 
in  question.     The  close  ensues. 

Paul  had  left  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  this 
Letter  (i.  8).  He  had  also  passed  through 
Troas,  and  gone  into  Macedonia  (ii.  12,  13 ; 
Tii.  5;  TiiL  1;  conip.  Acts  xx.  1)  ;  where 
he  appears  to  have  actually  been  at  the  time 
of  its  composition  (ix.  2,  4),  and  where  he 
was  joined  by  Titus  (vii.  5,6),  whom  he  had 
expected  to  meet  at  Troas  ( iL  13 ) .  This  Let- 
ter, then,  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  the  same  year  as  the  previous  one.  That 
was  composed  before  Easter.  Some  time 
must  have  elapsed.  We  may,  therefore,  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth,  in  fixing  the  summer 
months  of  tlie  year  50  as  the  period  in  which 
this  second  Epistle  was  composed.  It  could 
not  well  have  been  later.  Shortly  after  Easter, 
Paul  left  Ephesus,  and  proceeded  first  to 
Troas,  then  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  Greece, 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2),  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
raise  of  paying  its  believers  a  third  visit 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  These  events  could  not 
have  occupied  a  long  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  it  was  that  the  letter  was  written. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  we  meet  with 
the  apostle  in  the  house  of  Gains  (Rom. 
xvi.  23),  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  L  14),  where  he 
spent  at  least  three  months,  awaiting  the 
season  of  spring,  in  order  to  sail  into  Syria 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3);  which  voyage  the  apostle 
took,  reaching  Jerusalem  early  in  the  year 
60  (A.D.),  with  the  collection  made  for  the 
poor  in  that  city,  of  which  both  these  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  speak. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  Letter,  there  has 
never  been  a  doubt  It  bears  in  itself  the 
clearest,  most  forcible,  and  numerous  evi- 
dences of  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  In  regard  to  external  tes- 
timony, Clemens  Romanus  seems  undeniably 
to  make  a  reference  to  2  Cor.  xL  24,  when  he 
says  (v.),  <  Through  zeal,  Paul  obtained  the 
reward  of  patience,  when  he  had  seven  times 
worn  chains,  been  beaten,  and  stoned.'  Ire- 
nsus  (from  120  tol40,A.D.)  directly  quotes 
it  in  these  words :  — '  As  to  what  they  allege 
til  at  Paul,  in  his  second  Letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, says,  In  whom  the  God  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  who  believe 
not'  (Adv.  Her.  iii.  7. 1 ;  comp.  3  Cor.  iv.  4). 
And  in  the  iv.  28. 3,  —  *  For  the  apostle  also 
says,  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that 
perish.  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other,  the  sa- 
vour of  life  unto  life'  (2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16). 

These  two  passages  are  too  peculiar,  and 
the  citation  by  Irensus  is  too  verbal,  to  leave 
any  doubt  that  this  Letter  was  recognised  as 
Paul's  in  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century.  But  if  it  was  then  acknowledged 
as  of  authority,  it  mast  have  been  in  exist- 
enc0  M  eon§idcnble  time  before.     Authority 


is  of  slow  growth,  especially  when,  is  te 
Paul's  case,  it  is  vehemently  contested.  Th« 
narticular  yea^  wi^en  an  Epistle  or  a  Gospel 
was  produced^.we^tliink  a  matter  of  compa- 
ratively small  concern;  but  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  trace  our  Christian  literature 
back  to  the  generation  of  men  who  were 
contemporaneous  with  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, or  at  least  with  their  immediate  succes- 
sors ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  marks  and 
evidences  which  are  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  successfully  assailed. 

The  unity  of  this  Epistle  has  been  ques-. 
tioned.  Semler  divided  it  into  three  letters. 
Weber  held  it  was  originally  two.  The 
grounds  for  this  proceeding  are  insufficient. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  want  of  unity 
and  regular  arrangement,  and  also  that  dis- 
similar states  of  mind  are  manifest  in  it.  In 
what  may  be  termed  outward  and  superficial 
oneness  and  order,  the  Epistle  may  be  defi- 
cient It  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
haste,  and  is  an  outpouring  of  warm  personal 
feeling  on  topics  of  very  deep  interest  A 
mind  kindled,  as  was  the  vrriter^s,  does  not 
wait  to  find  an  artistically  constructed  case 
in  which  to  deposit  its  thoughts  and  emo* 
tions,  but  hurries  on,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  its  aim,  and  the  means  of  securing  it 
Hence,  as  we  find  in  the  Letter  before  us,  a 
rapid,  perhaps  a  somewhat  turbid,  flow  of 
thought,  which  is  not  always  confined  within 
the  customary  banks,  but  which,  here  and 
there  growing  too  full  and  too  strong,  over- 
flows them  in  digressions ;  after  which  the 
cnrrent  of  thought  returns  to  the  proper 
channel.  Hence,  too,  a  topic  may  for  a 
while  be  dropped,  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
taken  up  again,  when  the  immediate  pres- 
sure on  the  mind  has  found  relief  in  ut- 
terance. But,  combined  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  to  form,  there  may  be  a  very 
close  observance  of  unity  of  substance  and 
of  purpose.  This  unity  we  find  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  This  unity  is  seen  in  the 
entire  subserviency  of  the  Epistle  to  the  great 
end  of  the  apostle  in  writing  it,  —  namely, 
to  esublish  his  authority  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  and  so  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of 
those  pleasing,  friendly  relations  which  be- 
came the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  its 
founder,  and  as  the  representative  with  them 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  whioh,  when  properly 
established,  would  work  eflectually  for  the 
removal  of  all  moral  laxity,  and  the  sancti- 
fication  in  heart  and  life  of  his  beloved 
Corinthian  brethren.  It  may  also  be  granted, 
that  the  tone  of  different  parts  of  the  Epis- 
tle varies.  What,  then  ?  Bnt  we  here  cite 
the  words  of  Hug:  —  *It  is,  moreover,  ob- 
jected, how  different  is  the  tone  of  the  first 
part,  mild,  amiable,  affectionate;  whereaa  Um. 
third  part  v&  %tNW*,  "sCtkKmvsiV  %aEi^.\siK>aKev- 
m\n«le\3  caaW^^xorj.    ^x>x  ^"^aa-  ^^^^  "^'^'*'  ^^^^ 
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Cbrtnd  into  two  parts,  because,  in  the  more 
gHieral  defence,  placidity  and  circumspec- 
tion predominate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
In  abusing  and  chastising  the  accuser,  in 
the  parallel  between  himself  and  JEschioes, 
words  of  bitter  irony  gaah  out  impemously, 
•nd  fall  like  rain  in  a  storm  ?  Every  kind  of 
discourse  allows  a  flight ;  but,  in  such  a  case, 
ean  the  speech  flow  on  as  mildly  and  softly 
as  in  the  calm  development  of  motives? 
What  philologist  could  require  of  Paul,  that 
he  should  nowhere  allow  to  himself  a  flight 
in  his  diseoturse,  under  the  penalty  that  such 
%  part  of  it  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  ? 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  said  may  be  com- 
prised in  this,  that  now  and  then,  in  the 
flnt  ehapters,  the  sentences  are  intricate; 
the  cause  of  which,  as  is  reasonable,  has 
been  sought  in  the  apostle's  agitated  sute  of 
mind'  (*  Introduction,'  ii  892). 

We  add,  that  if  proper  attention  had,  in 
tiie  study  of  this  Epistle,  been  paid  to  the 
general  qualities  of  the  apostle's  mind,  not 
only  the  theory  now  spoken  of  would  never 
have  been  propounded,  but  critics  would 
have  seen,  in  Uie  very  facts  on  which  it  is 
builf,  indications  which,  under  the  circtmn- 
•tanees,  are  most  natural  on  the  part  of 
Paul,  and  argue,  as  one  author  and  one  men- 
tal eflbrt,  so  also  one  continuous  composi- 
tion«  And  from  the  remarks  which  have 
now  been  made,  the  reader  may  gather  sound 
evidence  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Letter 
under  consideration.  We  know  not  that  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  of  all 
Paul's  Letters  this  is  the  most  Pauline.  It 
Is  a  mirror  of  Paul's  very  soul.  It  is  an 
outpouring  of  his  very  heart  Here  speaks 
in  a  most  characteristic  manner,  if  now  and 
then  somewhat  darkly,  if  with  more  than  one 
digression,  if  with  a  momentary  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  topic  in  hand,  not  on  these  ao- 
eounts  the  less  characteristically,  that  ardent 
and  vigorous  mind,  whose  intellect  was  so 
steeped  in  emotion,  that  all  its  thoughts 
were  feelings ;  whose  feelings  were  as  tender 
as  a  child's,  and  as  efTnsive  and  gashing  as 
a  woman's ;  whose  bosom  had  been  agitated 
and  made  tremblingly  sensitive  by  manifold 
and  almost  unparalleled  suffering,  yet  whose 
unbending  conscience,  and  strong,  ceaseless, 
unconquerable  sense  of  duty,  bore  him 
through,  and  even  above,  the  most  bitter  op- 
position, and  made  him  claim  his  rights  as 
•D  aposUe  in  a  manner  so  bold  and  so  ener- 
getic, as  to  abash,  if  he  could  not  altogether 
•ilence,  his  assailants. 

The  agitation  of  mmd  which  this  Letter 
displays,  is  very  great  It  gave  rise  to  pas- 
sages of  much  beauty  and  touching  pathos 
(L  8,  $eq. ;  iv.  especially  6—12 ;  v. ;  vi.  4 
— 11).  Paul  obviously  wrote  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  aflliction.  Death  itself 
liad  recently  been  before  his  eyes,  if  the  dark 
image  had  even  yet  departed  (i.  9 ;  v.  1,  teg.). 
TbJM  tri§l  bad  befallen  him  chiefly  in  Aaia, 


where  he  was  pressed  out  of  measnm  above 
strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even 
of  life,  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  him 
self  (i.  8,  9).  His  trial  was  so  teveie, 
that  he  describes  it  by  a  figure  borrowed 
fh>m  the  gladiatorial  fights  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, with  which  the  Corinthians  were 
familiar,  declaring,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
*I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Epbesns* 
(1  Cor.  XV.  82).  Now,  if  we  turn  from  these 
Letters  to  the  history,  we  find  that  the  last 
period  of  the  apostle's  sojourn  in  Ephesns  was 
troubled  by  a  popular  religious  tnmult,  which 
put  the  whole  city  into  conl\uion  and  alarm, 
and  jeopardised  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life, 
of  the  apostle.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
storm,  Paul  is  found  acting  with  a  boldneas 
that  disregarded  personid  conseqoences. 
Already,  two  of  his  '  oompsnions  in  travel ' 
had  been  seised  by  the  enraged  multi- 
tude, when  Paul,  wiriiing  to  appease  men's 
minds,  and  rescue  his  friends,  was  roshing 
into  the  midst  of  the  mob.  His  disciples 
catch  a  sight  of  him :  they  know  that  he  is 
hurrying  to  his  own  destruction.  They  hold 
him  back,  and  remove  him  by  force.  8o 
great  is  his  peril,  that  even  men  of  hi^ 
station,  certain  of  the  Asiarchs,  who  are  his 
friends,  send  to  join  their  entreaties  to  the 
mild  compulsion  of  his  disciples.  His  ab- 
sence coi^ounds  his  enemies ;  they  know  not 
why  they  have  come  together;  their  murder- 
ous designs  are  frustrated,  and  the  apostle 
is  saved.  Surely  this  was  fighting  with  pas- 
sions as  ferocious  as  those  of  wild  beasts. 
Why,  when  Alexander  attempted  a  compul- 
sory defence,  he  was  silenced  by  the  roaring 
of  the  mob,  *  who  with  one  voice,  about  the 
space  of  two  hours,  cried  out,  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians !  *  (Acts  xix.  84.)  Ephesns, 
however,  was  no  longer  safe  for  Paul.  To 
avoid  the  danger,  he  left  the  place  the  mo- 
ment the  storm  had  sunk.  But  in  what 
condition  ?  Doubtless,  harassed  in  mind ; 
infirm  of  body ;  little  fit  to  travel ;  still  in 
fear  of  pursuit;  and  possibly  under  some 
legal  obligations,  in  relation  to  which  he 
might  be  compromised  by  his  flight  Yet 
must  he  accomplish  along  journey ;  for  Asia 
could  afford  no  place  of  reftige.  He  there- 
fore passed  into  Europe ;  but,  *  when  we  were 
come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  rest, 
but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side :  without 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears '  (2  Cor. 
vii.  5). 

The  history  thus  supplies  the  comment 
on  the  Epistle.  The  reader  can  now  enter 
into  the  peculiarly  strong  and  expressive 
terms  which  Paul  employs  in  writing,  at  this 
very  juncture,  the  second  Letter  to  the  Co- 
rinthisns.  Wo  venture,  moreover,  to  ask 
him,  if  so  consecutive,  so  consistent  a  nar- 
rative could  have  been  compiled,  if  one  or 
both  of  our  authorities  had  been  a  fabrica- 
tion, got  up  for  some  unworthy  purpnse 
long  after  the  events  in  q[uestion,  or  widi- 
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out  having  any  eTenta  whaterer  for  a  groimd- 
work. 

It  seems  to  us  Tery  natural  in  the  cirenm- 
itances,  that  this  Letter  to  the  Corinthians 
should  contain  allusions  to  the  apostle's  dls- 
adTantages  of  person.  These,  whatever  they 
were,  are  repeatedly  refened  to  here,  and  in 
a  pointed  manner.  With  these  are  con- 
joined intimations  that  the  apostle  was  re- 
garded in  Corinth  disrespeotftilly,  if  not 
contemptuously,  as  being  an  ignorant  foolish 
man,  who  had  never  risen  to  the  high  wis- 
dom of  philosophy,  but  was  always  talking, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athenian  Socrates, 
of  men  of  low  position,  such  as  fisher- 
men, and  especiidly  of  a  carpenter's  son, 
who  had  been  crucified  in  Judea  for  blas- 
phemy and  sedition  (x.  1.  7,  10 ;  zi.  1,  6, 
16;  xiL  0, 10, 11 ;  xiiL  8).  It  is  most  evi- 
dent  that  his  opponents  had  made  exceed- 
ingly free  with  his  personal  defects,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  scorn  on  what  they 
held  his  low  breeding  and  doctrine.  But 
where  were  attempts  of  this  kind  more  likely 
to  be  made  or  received  favourably,  than  in 
refined,  luxurious,  snd  licentious  Corinth  ? 
The  pride  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  out- 
ward glitter  would  there  be  supported  and 
vulgarised  by  the  pride  of  opulence ;  and  the 
combined  arrogance  would  take  pleasure  in 
casting  contempt  and  ridicule  on  this  Jewish 
tentmaker,  who  presumed  to  be  wise  above 
the  wisest  philosophy,  and  yet  could  scarcely 
address  an  audience  intelligibly,  and  whose 
very  aspect  showed  that  he  was  more  fit  to 
be  laughed  at  than  to  be  reasoned  with.  So 
Mid  the  wits  of  Corinth ;  the  Alexandrine 
party  adoped  their  tone ;  and  even  the  Juda- 
izers  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  a  sarcasm 
against  their  own  nation,  provided  they  could 
meanwhile  damage  Paul ;  while  the  Sybarites 
were  glad  that  this  stem  censor  was  him- 
self not  invulnerable. 

CORMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  two 
Hebrew  words :  —  I.  Hah4ith  (Isa.  xxxiv.  II. 
Zeph.  ii.  14) ;  also  translated  by  *  pelican' 
(Lev.  xi.  18.  Deutxiv.17.  P8.cU.6).  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  firom  Uie  act, 
and  to  signify  to'vamii,  because  the  pelican 
brings  up  its  prey  from  the  pouch  in  which 
it  is  first  received. 

If  we  refer  to  the  passages  above  given, 
we  find  that  the  animal  is  represented  as 
l^quenting  ruins  and  desolate  places.  The 
Psalmist  declares  — '  I  am  like  a  pelican  of 
Uie  wilderness.'  But  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seacoasts,  are  the  haunts 
of  the  pelicans.  And  unless  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  ruins  and  desolate  places  re- 
ferred to  above,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  Mesopotamian 
rivers  or  the  seacoasts,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
implied  habits  of  the  hahath  correspond 
with  what  is  known  of  the  pelican.  II.  The 
other  Hebrew  word,  rendered  *  cormorant,* 
->- namely, 5fta/iaA  — literally  signifies  ^(irfer. 


The  Septuagint  render  the  original  by  Asto 
roctes,  or  cataract;  and  so  give  us  to  under> 
stand  a  bird  characterised  for  precipitiUing 
itself  on  its  prey.  Now,  there  is  a  genus  of 
the  pelicanidn,  which,  from  their  hsbits,  are 
termed  darten  (Plotus),  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  species.  Colonel  H.  Smith, 
however,  prefers  the  Caapum  tern,  which  he 
says  is  abundant  for  several  months  in  the 
year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  frequents 
lakes  and  pools  far  inland.  *  It  flies  with 
immense  velocity,  darting  along  the  surface 
of  the  sea  to  snap  at  moUusca  or  small  fishea, 
or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of 
insects ;  and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to 
a  great  height,  it  drops  perpendicularly  down 
to  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  never 
alights  except  on  land.*  In  this  description, 
however,  we  do  not  find  the  sudden,  rapid, 
downward,  and  nearly  perpendicular  motion 
implied  in  the  name  cataract  and  darter.  We 
fear  that  any  certainty  in  fixing  on  the  bird 
meant  is  not  to  be  expected.  Both  the  cor- 
morant and  the  'pelican'  are  classed  by 
Moses  among  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xL  17, 18). 

CORNELIUS  (L.),  a  centurion  of  the 
Italian  band,  residing  with  his  troops  at 
the  ordinary  head  quarters  at  Cssarea,  who 
was  employed  by  divine  Providence  in  en- 
larging the  mind  of  Peter,  and  opening  the 
ddor  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  Gentiles. 
Cornelius  was  a  man  of  piety  and  beneficence. 
As  such,  he  was  prepand  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel.  Accordln^y,  he  received  a 
divine  intimation  that  he  should  send  for 
Peter,  fh>m  whose  mouth  he  was  to  hear  the 
vrords  of  eternal  life.  Peter  was  at  Joppa, 
some  miles  distant  from  Cssarea,  on  the 
same  seaboard.  On  receiving  minute  in- 
structions where  the  apostle  was,  Cornelius 
dispatched  three  trustworthy  persons,  who 
found  Peter,  and  acquainted  him  that  they 
had  come  from  Cornelius,  in  order  to  bring 
Peter  to  that  devout  man.  Peter  imme- 
diately put  himself  under  their  guidance, 
came  to  Cssaiea,  and  completed  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius,  on  whom,  and  on  some 
friends  of  his,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 
down  in  attestation  of  what  had  been  done. 

The  description  given  of  Cornelius  would 
answer  to  one  of  ti^at  class  of  Jewish  con- 
verts who  were  termed  *  proselytes  of  the 
gate,*  —  persons  who  worshipped  Jehovah, 
and  observed  the  more  important  of  the 
moral  laws  of  Moses ;  being  so  designated  in 
contradistinction  to  the '  proselytes  of  righte- 
ousness/ or  full  proselytes,  who,  receiving  the 
Abrahamie  token  of  covenant  with  God,  con- 
formed in  every  respect  to  the  Jewish  law. 
But  whether  Cornelius  was  a  professed  convert 
(Acts  x.  22),  or  only  a  man  held  in  deserved 
repute  for  a  holy  and  beneficent  life,  we  see 
in  him  a  striking  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
Judaism  in  preparing  the  soil  for  Jesus,  and 
in  his  conversion  a  fact  which  must  have 
acted  very  beaeficiallf  on.  thft  Va^Ktm^9^^'^6i^ 
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y9i  feeble  infant  ebnrob.  Tbe  transition 
of  a  Roman  officer  into  the  Christian  camp, 
known  to  be  a  man  of  high  worth,  must 
have  excited  attention,  and  struck  many 
minds  witli  surprise.  The  Judaizers  of  the 
ohnrch  would  be  astounded  to  find  that  aGeu- 
tile  liad  rec«»ived  the  Holy  Qhost.  The  more 
liberally  miuded  would  be  gratified  and  en- 
eonraged.  The  Jews  would  be  impelled  to 
think  and  talk  of  Christ.  The  Gentiles 
would  begin  to  feel  that  his  cause  was  not, 
after  all,  so  very  contemptible.  But  the  most 
interesting  and  most  important  view  of  these 
facts,  we  fiud  in  the  relation  which  Corne- 
lius bean  to  Peter.  That  apostle  had  just 
been  favoured  with  a  very  needful  lesson ;  for 
at  Joppa  he  had  been  taught  —  *  What  God 
bath  cleansed,  call  not  thou  common.'  The 
lesson  was  thrice  repeated.  Yet  iu  import 
Peter  could  not  well  divine.  While  he  yet 
doubted,  facta  came  to  his  aid;  and  how  often 
are  God's  facta  the  best  expositors  of  our 
duty !  Petar,  in  bia  indecision,  was  called 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius.  He 
obeyed  the  heavenly  message,  and  witnessed, 
as  die  seal  of  his  work,  the  effusion  of  the 
divine  spirit  Thus  are  moral  relations  in- 
tartwined  under  the  wise  and  benign  Provi- 
dence of  an  almighty  Father.  When  Peter 
wantad  light,  Cornelius  was  ready  to  be  the 
channel  of  communicating  it  Wlien  Cor- 
nelius was  ready  for  conversion,  Peter's  mind 
was  far  enough  advanced  in  the  gospel-truth 
to  be  God's  instrument  in  the  work.  The 
two  were,  under  the  divine  hand,  ministers 
of  good  to  each  other,  and  both  combined 
their  influence  for  the  furtherance  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Without  Cornelius,  Peter  might 
in  vain  have  seen  his  vision.  Without  Peter, 
Cornelius  would  probably  have  remained  on 
the  outside  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  re- 
mit which  both  conspired  to  bring  about  — 
namely,  the  entrance  of  a  Gentile  into  tlie 
Christian  church  —  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  that  church, — the  first  of  a  series 
of  things,  destined,  indeed,  to  occasion  great 
agitations  (as  do  and  must  all  great  changes); 
but  also  to  make  tlie  Christian  fold  as  large 
as  the  world,  and  so  to  confer  untold  bless- 
ings on  a  number  of  God's  children,  whom  no 
man  can  number. 

Cornelius  was  a  soldier,  and  war  in  all  ita 
shapes  and  influences  must  disappear  as  fast 
and  AS  fur  as  a  true,  heartfelt,  practical  Chris- 
tianity gains  ground.  As  a  Christian,  we 
regard  wur  with  pity  and  abhorrence.  But, 
while  we  condemn  a  system,  let  us  not  cast 
unjust  censure  on  individuals.  Whether  or 
not  Comflius,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  re- 
signed liis  post,  we,  in  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials,  have  no  means  of  determining. 
But  it  is  clear  that  a  pursuit,  whose  general 
tendency  is  bad,  was  in  his  case  compatible 
witli  enlargement  and  elevation  of  mind. 
Doubtless,  there  are  others  who  are  Chris- 
iiaut  iu  be  Art,  while  they  are  soldiert  in 


profession.  Would  that  rach  would  inqnift 
whether  they  could  not  find  a  better  employ- 
ment of  their  powers,  and  whether  war  in 
general  can  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

COBNER-STONE,  or  head  (chief)  stone 
of  the  comer,  is  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  as  a  large  stone  placed 
at  the  point  where  two  walls  meet  at  ri|^t 
angles,  joins  together  and  permanently 
unites  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  homan 
family,  Jew  and  Gentile  (Matt  xzL  42; 
comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  2*'^.  Eph.  ii.  20).  Sneh 
a  stone,  as  being  of  great  importance  in  « 
building,  should  be  chosen  with  care,  and  is 
of  high  value.  .Hence,  Peter,  in  bis  first 
Epistle  (ii.  6 ),  quoting  from  Isa^xxviii.  16,  re- 
presenta  the  great  Master  Builder  as  speaking 
of  his  Son, — '  Lo,  1  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  comer- 
stone,  elect  (chosen),  precious ;  and  he  that 
believeth  (trasteth)  on  him  shall  never  be 
confounded  *. '  Here  the  idea  of  resting  on  is 
implied;  and  though  the  comer-stone  is  not 
at  the  basis,  yet  it  supporta  all  that  is  above 
it,  and  so  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion. It  was  from  Sion  —  the  temple  on 
Mount  Sion  —  that  this  metaphor  was  taken. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  had  stones  of  very 
large  size.  Some  of  these  remain  to  the 
present  day.  Ohn  measured  some  of  them, 
which  he  foimd  nineteen  feet  long,  by  three 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  These  immense 
blocks  compose  the  foundations  of  what  was 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  rising  many  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  of  the 
stones  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  wall 
is  six  feet  wide,  by  twenty-four  in  length,  and 
tliree  in  thickness.  The  cut  shows  the  large 
stones  on  the  south  east  angle  of  the  temple 
enclosure. 


coRKca.sToiras  or  thk  Taainjc  wall. 

CORPSE  (L.  corpw*,  a  body),  a  mere,  that 
is,  a  desd  body. —  See  Clean. 

COTES  (T.),  the  root  of  the  common 
word  co/tage,  signifying  a  tmaU  dweliing-places 
par(ic%i(ar/i(  for  animaU,  as  a  'pigeon-oote* 
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tk '  aiheep-eote/  In  this  last  application,  it 
is  foand  in  2  Ghron.  xzzii.  28. 

COUGH,  from  the  French  eoucher,  which 
means  to  tie  down,  signifies  a  place  for  rest 
and  repose.  —  See  Bid.  As  a  Terb,  conch 
denotes  to  lie  qfter  the  manner  of  animaU. 
Hence,  in  Oen.  zUx.  0,  Jndah  is  said  to  haye 
*  couched  as  a  lion :  *  comp.  Isa.  xiii  21 ; 
XYii.  2. 

COULTER  (L.  cvUer,  a  large  knife)  has 
for  its  Hebrew  original,  a  word  primarily  sig- 
nifying to  cut,  which  is  rendered  *  coulter ' 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21;  but  in  Isa.  ii.  4. 
Joel  iii.  10.  Mace.  iT.  8,  *  ploughshare.' 
The  coulter  of  a  plough  is  that  curving  and 
sharpened  piece,  which,  being  fixed  in  the 
beam,  before  the  point  of  the  share,  with  its 
point  a  little  forward,  serves  to  cut  a  vertioal 
section  in  the  ground. 

COUNTERVAIL  (L.  contra,  against,  and 
valeo,  I  am  strong)  ib  to  be  of  equal  strength 
to  an  opposing  party,  so  as  to  stop  and  put 
an  end  to  his  proceedings.  In  Esther  vii.  4, 
the  word  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  now 
unusual  sense  of  compensating  or  making 
good.  The  roo^meaning  of  the  original, 
Shavah,  \%  to  he  or  make  equal;  hence,  to 
compare  and  compensate  (Piov.  iii.  15.  Isa. 
xl.  25.  Esther  v.  18). 

COURTEOUS,  from  court,  which  propeilj 
denotes  an  open  area  before  or  around  a 
palace,  where  kings  and  nobles  were  wont  to 
give  audience.  Hence  the  word,  in  the  same 
manner  as  porte,  in  Turkey,  came  to  signiiy 
a  palace  itself.  '  Courteous,*  therefore,  is  an 
epithet  properly  describing  such  demeanour 
and  manners  as  are  proper  and  becoming  at 
court. 

This  cluster  of  notions  is  much  inferior 
in  origin  and  character  to  the  associations 
which  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament calls  up,  where  'courteous'  and 
'  courteously  *  represent  words  which  signiiy 
kind  and  gentle  affections  (Acts  xxviii  7. 
1  Pet.  iii.  8).  One  of  these  words  is  the 
same  in  origin,  and  of  similar  import,  with 
our  word  philanthropic, 

Christianity,  in  regard  to  manners,  as  well 
as  to  morals,  stands  high  above  other  systems, 
making  courteousness  to  consist  in  that 
which  gives  both  birth  and  value  to  all 
true  politeness,  —  a  large,  gentle,  and  loving 
heart 

COVENANT  (L.  a  compact)  is  an  agree- 
ment which  is  entered  into  between  two 
parties  for  effecting  a  certain  object,  under 
certain  conditions  and  formalities  which  cus- 
tom may  suggest,  or  morals  render  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  act  as  sanctions,  and  secure 
the  performance  of  the  intended  object  In 
strictness  of  speech,  then,  some  approach  to 
equality  should  exist  between  the  two  parties, 
since  an  agreement  implies  the  accordance 
of  the  wills  of  the  two  who  enter  into  the  con- 
tract And  yet  a  superior  may  offer  succour 
or  mercy  (o  an  inferior  on  certain  conditions; 


the  acceptance  of  which  may,  with  the  ofc 
itself,  be  analogically  termed  a  covenant  And 
this  is  the  modification  of  the  idea  which  we 
find  sanctioned  by  Holy  Writ ;  in  which  the 
offers  of  mercy  made  by  God  to  his  sinftil 
creatures,  with  the  accompanying  means  of 
grace,  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
covenant,  though  such  a  figure  requires  for 
its  strict  propriety  the  acceptance  of  the 
boon  on  the  prescribed  conditions.  Whence 
we  are  led  to  the  general  remark,  that  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture  riiould  be 
expounded  with  caution,  and  not  be  pushed 
to  extremes. 

There  is  deep  and  important  truth  in  the 
figure  of  a  covenant,  when  understood  S^rip- 
turally.  Both  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  religion,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
which,  emanating  from  the  first  in  the  form 
of  a  law,  with  sanctions  of  good  and  ill,  is 
received  by  the  latter  with  all  its  advantages 
of  mercy,  guidance,  happiness,  and  final 
bliss,  on  condition  of  obedience,  or  *  faith 
that  worketh  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6).  Hence 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  of  divine,  not 
human,  origination.  It  came  from  God  to 
man.  It  is  light  from  its  great  source.  It 
is  law  from  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  It  is 
mercy  bom  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It 
is  aid  from  Omnipotence.  It  is  goodness 
frrom  the  infinite  Father.  It  is  sanctifica- 
tion  from  the  God  of  holiness.  From  first 
to  last,  true  religion  is  of,  and  works  for  God. 
Such,  if  God  is,  must  be  the  origin  of  true 
reh'gion.  It  may  find  a  soil  on  the  earth ; 
but  its  source,  like  the  light,  the  rain,  and 
the  dews,  must  be  in  heaven  ;  for  who  but 
God  can  make  known  what  God  is  and  wills, 
or  on  what  conditions  he  will  accept  his 
erring,  guilty  creatures?  Who  but  God, 
the  Almighty  Source  of  law,  order,  and  happi- 
ness, can  devise  or  give  effect  to  a  moral 
instrumentality  which  shall  secure  the  tri- 
umph and  prevalence  of  holiness,  and,  with 
holiness,  of  spiritual  life  and  blessedness  ? 
True  religiou,  therefore,  must  have  God  for 
its  author,  as  well  as  salvation  for  its  end. 
Revelation,  inspiration,  miracle,  are  in  con- 
sequence necessary  parts  of  true  religion. 
The  idea  of  the  former  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  latter,  distinguishing  true  religion 
from  false,  and  distinguishing  religion  in 
general  from  philosophy.  But  religion,  hav- 
ing thus  its  source  in  some  great  and  divine 
reality,  outward  to  the  human  mind,  must 
objectively  consist  in  certain  great  truths, 
and  carry  in  its  bosom  certain  facts  and 
symbols  as  the  media  of  communication  be- 
tween him  who  gave  and  those  who  receive 
the  divine  law.  Hence  we  get  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  every  system  which  is  spun  out 
of  the  human  mind,  is  not  true  religion,  if, 
in  any  proper  sense,  it  can  be  termed  reli- 
gion at  all;  the  very  idea  and  essence  of 
which  consist  in  some  source  of  truth  and 
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goodneM,  besides  and  beyond  oar  own 
milids.  It  may  be  affinned  with  equa]  truth, 
tfiat  a  system  which  retains  little  of  the  ob- 
JoetiTS  and  dirine  element  has  so  far  little 
of  fhe  element  of  religion ;  and,  how  pleasing 
•oerer  the  colours  may  be  with  which  it  is 
decked  out,  stands  to  ^e  meridian  light  and 
heat  of  Christianity,  only  as  the  yet  faint  rays 
of  the  morning,  or  the  enfeebled  rays  of  the 
erening,  stand  to  the  glorious  power  of 
the  midday  sun.  There  are  two  capital  errors 
In  the  world :  one  makes  religion  to  be  ex- 
•lusiTely  of  hearen ;  the  other  makes  it  to  be 
exclusiTcly  of  earth.  In  reality,  it  is  of  both. 
Heavenly  in  its  origin,  the  child  of  Ood  is 
noned  in  human  hearts.  The  action  of  the 
latter  may  be  excluded  no  more  than  that  of 
the  former.  What  Ood  has  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  If  heaven  finds 
teed,  sunshine,  and  rain,  the  earth  offers  a 
soil ;  which,  again,  was  divinely  prepared  for 
the  work  by  the  hand  that  made  the  universe. 
Accordingly,  while  we  are  bid  to  *  work  out 
our  own  salvation,*  we  are  assured  that '  Ood 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do '  (Phil, 
ii.  12, 13).  In  every  covenant  there  must  be 
two  parties.  Deny  the  supernatural  in  reli- 
gion, you  set  aside  one,  and  reduce  religion 
to  morality.  On  the  oUier  band,  if  you  dis- 
own or  undervalue  the  part  which  man  bears 
in  the  covenant,  making  him  a  passive,  un- 
reasoning, unchoosing  receptacle  of  divine 
grace,  you  destroy  the  very  idea  of  a  cove- 
nant, by  removing  or  incapacitating  one  of 
the  contracting  parties.  Holy  Scripture  sus- 
tains as  well  as  gives  the  idea  of  a  covenant, 
making  man  strong,  wise,  and  happy,  by 
uniting  him  in  intimate  union  with  Ood. 
The  human,  as  well  as  the  divine,  forms  a 
part  of  true  religion.  If  so,  then  in  all  its 
representations  and  views,  there  will  not  fail 
to  be  a  human  element,  which,  however  true 
and  excellent  for  the  time  when  put  forth, 
must,  as  is  every  thing  human  and  earthly, 
be  more  or  less  imperfect,  incorrect,  and 
transient 

The  Hebrew  words  equivalent  to  'make  a 
covenant,'  *  establish  a  covenant,'  &c.  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  They  are  found,  I. 
in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  mercy  to  Noah 
and  his  family  (Oen.  vi  18).  II.  To  the 
rainbow,  selected  immediately  after  the  flood, 
as  a  token  of '  the  everlasting  covenant  which 
I  have  established  between  me  and  every  liv- 
ing  creature,  that  the  waters  shall  no  more 
become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh  *  (Oen.  ix. 
14,  seq.).  III.  To  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  to  give  Canaan  as  a  possession 
to  his  seed  (Oen.  xv.  18;  comp.  xvii.  13), 
^hich  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  done 
for  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  their  esublishment  in  Palestine  (Exod. 
iL  24).  This  covenant,  accordingly,  involved 
the  whole  polity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of 
'lfa«  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10.    Lev.  xxVL 


42,  $«q,  I>eut.  iv.  18) :  the  aik,  flit 
point  of  the  Mosaie  religion,  loedvod  Ifao 
name  of  *  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jebomh' 
(Numb.  X.  83).  Ood  himself  is  deseribed 
as  one  who  *  keepeth  covenant  and  metey' 
(Deut  vii.  0) ;  and  the  Israelitea  are  exhort- 
ed on  their  part  to  keep  the  prorinons  of 
the  covenant  (Deut  xxix.  9,  s^O-  ^^  ^ 
furtherance  of  the  ol^eets  of  this  covenant, 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  '  made  a  covenant 
with  the  people,  and  set  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance '  (Josh.  xxiv.  25)  ;  and  David, 
even  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  sorrow,  found 
refuge  and  comfort  in  the  conviction  that 
Ood  had  <  made  with  him  an  ev^asting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all  and  soil'  (2  8am» 
xxiii.  0).  After  the  same  manner,  Exra, 
and  the  other  great  restorers  of  the  Mosaie 
institutions  after  the  exile,  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  in  order  to  seenie  the 
observance  of  his  laws,  and  prevent  another 
lapse  into  idolatry  (Esra  x.  8.  Neh.  L  6,  tf ). 
This  covenant  with  the  Abrahamida  ii 
termed  the  *  first  covenant,*  in  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  to  which,  IV.  the  term  <  coTenant,* 
*  new  covenant*  is  applied  (Heb.  viL  22 ;  is. 
1ft;  xii.  24),  even  by  onr  Lord  himsdf 
(Matt  xxvi.  28),  who  is  the  mediator;  the 
party  that  negociates  and  establishes  the  co- 
venant or  compact  between  Ood  and  men 
(Heb.  vii.  22;  viii.  6),  and  who  ratified 
Uie  covenant  with  his  death  (Heb.  xiii 
20;  comp.  ix.  20.  1  Cor.  xi.  25.  Lake 
xxii.  20). 

A  covenant  implies  a  statement  of  points 
agreed  on  :  such  a  statement  implies  writing. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible,  thus,  as  resting 
on  definite  facts,  was  favourable  to  the  very 
early  formation  of  a  literature.  Letters  were 
needful  for  its  purposes  in  its  earliest  periods. 
True  religion  is  thus  found  to  be,  if  not  the 
inveutress,  certainly  the  foster-parent,  of  writ- 
ing, which  has  been  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  world.  Accordingly,  the  firagmentary  but 
invaluable  notices  we  possess  of  the  antedi- 
luvian period  of  history,  bear  clear  traces  of 
the  very  early  practice  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, by  means  of  which  only  could  these 
primitive  traditions  have  been  brought  down 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  into  the  hands 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  as 
early  in  the  Mosaic  economy  as  Exod. 
xxiv.  7,  we  find  already  in  existence  a  book, 
spoken  of  as  received  and  well  known  under 
the  remarkable  designation  *  the  book  of  the 
covenant,*  which,  from  the  context,  appears 
to  have  contained  a  general  summary  of  the 
divine  ordinations  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  and  therefore  not  im- 
probably a  sketch  of  those  antecedent  his- 
torical facts  which  preceded  and  led  to  it 

The  word  rendered  'covenant*  appears 
sometimes  in  our  version  as  '  league,*  being 
used  in  relation  to  merely  human  affairs 
(Josh.  ix.  6,  teq.  1  Kings  v.  12) ;  and  it  may 
assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  right  i 
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tlon  of  the  religious  import  of '  oorenant,'  if 
he  refer  to  instances  in  which  the  two  con* 
trieting  parties  were  hnman :  —  Abraham 
and  Abimelech  made  a  covenant  (Gen.  z&i 
37) ;  Abimelech  and  Isaac  (Oen.  xzri.  28, 
ieq.);  Laban  and  Jacob  (Oen.  xzzL44); 
Jonathan  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  8). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  *  a  covenant  of 
salt'  (Lev.  ii  13.  Numb,  xviii.  19) ;  and, 
ttom  the  connection,  it  is  evident  that  em- 
phasis and  sanctity  are  thas  given  to  the 
idea  of  covenant;  so  that  'a  covenant  of 
salt'  is  the  same  as  a  sacred  and  binding 
covenant,  —  a  covenant  of  special  obligation. 
It  is  not  80  clear  whence  diis  emphasis  is 
derived,  probably,  however,  from  the  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  virtae  of  salt;  or 
it  may  have  come  from  the  fact,  that  salt 
was  accounted  an  indispensable  part  of  flesh 
offerings,  and,  from  this,  was  termed  *  the 
salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  Ood '  (Lev.  it 
13) :  whence  a  *  covenant  of  salt'  may  de- 
note a  specially  religious  covenant,  —  one 
around  which  religion  had  thrown  its  power- 
ftjl  sanctions  and  holy  associations. 

CoveQants,  from  the  earliest  periods,  were 
formed  and  ratified  by  blood,  not  only  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  other  ancient  nations. 
The  animal  was  divided  in  two  parts,  between 
which  the  contracting  parties  walked ;  pro- 
bably to  intimate  their  wish,  that  he  who 
broke  the  agreement  should  meet  with  a 
similar  fate  (Oen.  xv.  9,  teq,  Jer.  xxxiv.  18). 
Hence  arose  the  phrase, '  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant,' as  referring  to  the  slaughtered  victim 
offered  in  ratification  of  the  agreement 
(Exod.  xxiv.8.  Matt  xxvi.  28.  Heb.ix.20). 
Among  some  Asiatic  peoples,  —  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Medes,  the  Lydians,  and  the 
Scythians,  —  it  was  the  custom  for  the  of- 
ferers to  draw  blood  from  each  other,  of 
which  they  mutually  drank,  in  order  to  give 
an  addiUonal  sanction  to  their  bond  (Sallust 
Catilin.22).  To  this  reprehensible  practice, 
reference  has  been  held  to  be  made  in  Pa. 
xvi.  4.  A  meal  accompanied  the  solemn 
formation  of  a  covenant  (Oen.  xxvi.  30; 
xxxi.  M.  2  Sam.  iii.  20) ;  but  it  was  not 
made  from  the  slaughtered  animal,  which 
was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  in  token  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  the  transgressor. 

These  details  serve  to  show,  that  much  of 
an  earthly  character  is  mixed  up  with  cove- 
nantal  observances.  The  fact  should  not 
surprise  but  rather  gratify  us,  as  being  in 
unison  with  the  very  idea  of  a  covenant  exist- 
ing between  God  and  man.  And  it  is  no 
little  remarkable,  —  and,  as  serving  to  show 
how  the  divine  element  kept  the  earthly  pure, 
no  litde  satisfactory  to  the  fHends  of  revealed 
religion, — that  the  lamentable  abuses,  which 
were  connected  with  sacrificial  covenants  in 
other  nations,  found  no  place  among  the 
men  or  the  institutions  that  exgoy  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

Under  the  gospel  each  believer  has  the 


privilege  of  entering  immediately,  and  in  his 
own  person,  into  a  covenant  with  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Father  of  mankind; 
a  privilege  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  an  out- 
ward kind.  The  sanctions  of  this  covenant 
are  God's  law,  revealed  in  his  Son  and  felt 
in  the  heart;  and  its  results  are  sanctity  of 
lilB  and  immortal  blessedness. 

CBAFT  (T.)  is  in  origin  the  same  word 
as  the  modem  German  Krt^,  strength ;  ex- 
emplifying the  aphorism,  that '  knowledge  is 
power.'  *  Craft,'  originally  denoting  ttrengih 
or  efficiency,  casM  to  denote  that  sUll  which 
gives  a  person  control  over  outward  things  ; 
hence  skill  in  a  particular  application,  and 
so  efficiency  in  skilled  labour.  From  this 
the  word  went  en  to  signify  skilled  labour 
itself,  and  was  applied  to  such  trade  and 
business  as  demanded  knowledge  and  a 
lengthened  training.  Accordingly,  we  have 
the  phrase,  *  trade,  or  craft'  The  use  of  the 
term  in  a  bad  sense,  as  *  craftily'  for  *  cun- 
ningly,' would  easily  result  firom  iu  previous 
applications.  *  Craft'  represents  two  very 
different  words  in  Hebrew,  —  one,  Oharashr 
which  denotes  a  *  cunning'  or  skUled  work- 
man (Hos.  xiiL  2 ;  comp.  Oen.  iv.  22.  Isa. 
xl.  19) ;  the  other,  Oohrem,  craftiness  (Job» 
V.  18;  comp.  Exod..  xxi.  14.  Josh.,  ix.  4). 
The  term  cn^Unum  stands  also  for  a  Greek 
word,  techmiet,  which  may  be  rendered  ariist 
or  arHficer,  See  Acts  xix.  24,  38.  Heb.  xL 
10  (« builder').  Rev.  xviii.  22. 

CRANE  is  the  rendering,  in  Isa.  xxxviii.. 
14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  of  the  word  Soas ;  denot- 
ing a  migratory  bird  that  utters  a  sound 
termed  chattering ,  which,  from  the  connec- 
ticm,  must  have  been  mournful  and  tremu- 
lous. This  is  all  the  information  respecting 
the  bird  which  we  ean  gather  fh>m  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  crane  of  Europe,  whose  voice  is 
loud  and  clamorous,  could  not  have  been 
intended.  But  the  name  Sooi  indicates  the 
expressive  sound  of  the  swallow's  voice;  and 
Bochart  considers  tke  swallow  to  be  meant 
In  that  case,  the  other  bird  {Oahgoor),  con- 
nected with  the  iSoes  in  both  the  places  of 
Scripture  given  abe^e,  may  be  the  crane,  so 
that  the  names  wiU  have  to  change  places ; 
but  not  the  European  crane,  which  has  a  loud 
voice,  and  does  not  i^pear  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
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tMilkly  the  Nnmiditn  cnne  was  meant,  which 
haa  a  feeble  Toice ;  and,  coming  from  central 
AfHca,  arriTes  in  Palestine  in  the  spring. 
Tliese  cranes  are  often  seen  on  the  monn- 
ments  of  Egypt 

The  swallow,  by  which  word  the  Numidian 
crane  is  represented  in  the  aforecited  passages, 
was  probably  denominated  in  Hebrew  Durohr 
(Ps.  IxzxIt.  3.  Ptot.  zzri  2) ;  a  rendering 
which  is  supported  by  the  ancient  rabbins, 
as  well  as  modem  scholars  of  eminence, 
among  whom  may  be  named  De  Wette,  and 
Umbreit ;  though  some  prefer  translating  it 
by  *  tnrtle-doTe.' 

CREATION  is  a  Latin  word  connected 
with  a  root  which  seems  to  indicate  growth ; 
and  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  sys- 
tem of  thought,  which  represented  organised 
and  animated  existence  as  springing  spon- 
taneously out  of  what  were  termed  '  primeyal 
elements;'  namely,  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water.  Accordingly,  Lucretius  makes  all 
beings  to  hare  arisen  ttom  seeds  or  first 
principles  pre-existent  in  nature :  — 

*  The  rise  of  thbun :  bow  carious  nature  Joins 
The  Tsrlous  ieedt,  and  in  one  mass  combines 
The  Jarring  pHneSpki  I  what  new  supplies 
Bring  nourlahment  and  strength  I ' 

The  Hebrew  word  Bahrahf  rendered '  create,* 
has  a  Tery  diiferent  origin.  Having  for  its 
primary  meaning  the  idea  of  cutting,  sepa- 
rating, and  reducing  into  shape  and  form,  it 
refers  the  mind  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
skill  of  the  great  Workmaster  and  Architect 
of  the  uniTerse,  and  stands  in  agreement 
with  the  doctrine  that  is  Tariously  taught  or 
implied  throughout  the  Bible,  namely,  that 
the  universe  is  the  work  of  Almighty  God. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  to 
some  persons  by  the  notion,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  denotes  *to  create  out  of  nothing;' 
«nd  in  this  Lucretius  finds  support  for  his 
atheistical  views :  — 

'Nothing  was  bj  the  gods  of  nothing  made.' 

The  real  signification  of  the  term  is  the  re- 
verse of  this;  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily 
implies  materials  for  the  great  '  Maker  and 
Builder '  to  work  upon.  Whence  those  ma- 
terials, philology  does  not  inform  us;  but 
the  Scriptural  narrative  evidently  supposes 
their  pre -existence.  Before  we  speak  further 
on  tliia  point,  however,  we  must  give  atten- 
tion to  the  record  itself. 

In  what  liglit  is  it  to  be  regarded  ?  This 
is  a  fundamental  question,  without  an  answer 
to  which  we  cannot  expect  to  form  definite 
and  satisfactory  ideas  respecting  its  con- 
tents. *  It  forms  part  of  an  inspired  book.' 
Suppose  it  so.  But  what  does  inspiration 
guarantee  ?  Absolute  and  infallible  truth  ? 
Such  truth  is  the  attribute  of  the  infinite 
liind  exclusively.  It  must,  then,  be  relative 
truth.  Relative  to  what?  Clearly  to  three 
subjects:  —  I.  To  the  Giver  or  Source  of 
tb§  troth,  and  II.  to  the  receiver;  III.  to 


the  receiver  in  his  actual  condition.  Kov, 
as  emanating  from  the  Source  of  trath,  in- 
spiration must  convey  light  Light,  theie- 
fore,  is  an  essential  element  of  all  rerdatioii. 
Full,  perfect,  and  complete  light  f  Sodi 
light  can  appertain  only  to  the  great  Source 
of  light  himself.  Hence  it  must  be  not  faD, 
not  perfect,  not  complete.  Consequently, 
other  elements  must  be  mingled  with  die 
truth  of  inspiraticn.  These  elements  we 
discover  by  adverting  to  the  second  and  third 
of  the  aforenamed  subjects,  —  the  receiver 
considered  first  generally,  and  second  with 
respect  to  his  actual  condition.  The  receiver 
is  man,  —  a  finite  being ;  in  his  very  natnre  a 
being  of  narrow  view  and  limited  eapaettj; 
a  being  confined  to  a  speck  of  veAtion,  on 
which  he  has  been  placed,  in  order  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  he  may  work  out 
his  own  salvation  in  the  education  of  his 
faculties,  and  the  reconciliation  of  his  soul 
to  God.  Such  a  being  can  receive  light  only 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity; 
and,  in  consequence,  is  incapable  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  which  is  a  function  of 
the  all-comprehending  mind  of  God.  Man 
sees  phenomena,  not  actual  realitiea,  — 
things  as  they  appear^  rather  thfn  as  Uicy 
are.  This  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  his 
knowledge.  Appearances  will,  in  process  of 
time,  and  as  his  powers  improve  and  expand, 
pass  into  realities ;  but  the  transition  is 
necessarily  tardy,  and,  until  he  acqoiiea  new 
powers,  cannot  be  completed.  Indeed,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  the  transition  can  never 
reach  its  termination ;  simply,  because  man 
can  never  become  God.  Let  it  be  observed, 
also,  that  this  is  a  condition  which  attaches 
to  man  in  his  scientific  equally  as  in  his 
religious  inquiries.  Absolute  truth  belongs 
exclusively  to  God.  Science,  therefore,  must 
not  be  rashly  set  in  array  against  revelation. 
They  are  both  in  one  aspect  human,  and 
partake  of  the  conditions  of  all  finite  exist- 
ence. If  too  much  has  been  assumed  for 
religion,  the  presumptions  of  science  have 
been  scarcely  less  extravagant  As  a  pro- 
duct of  man's  mind,  science  must  consist  in 
relative  truth ;  and  the  history  of  science  — 
which  has  in  no  two  generations  been,  in 
regard  tu  any  one  branch,  the  same  —  the 
history  of  science,  which  is  a  history  of  a' 
long  and  painfU  struggle,  confirms  our  de- 
duction. Science  and  revelation  are  not 
enemies.  They  are  children  of  the  same 
great  Father.  Science,  however,  is  without 
that  divine  element  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  revelation ;  while  revelation  has 
always  been  conditioned  on  the  actual  state 
of  science,  and  kept  pace  with  it  in  its 
ceaseless  growth,  purification,  and  progress. 
Hence  we  come  to  the  third  subject;  namely, 
the  actual  condition,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
party  to  whom  a  revelation  is  made.  And 
we  say  that  all  revelation  must  of  necessity 
bo  adapted  to  the  receiver.      Tou  eannot 
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poor  into  a  rase  more  than  the  mearare 
of  ita  eapaeity.  Ton  cannot  pour  the 
liquid  in  more  rapidly  than  the  orifice 
admits.  The  child  can  in  no  way  receive 
even  ideas  which  appear  like  intuitions  to 
the  adult  An  untutored  peasant  could 
make  nothing  of  the  demonstrable  propo- 
sitions of  the  '  Principia.'  Say  that  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation  emanated  from 
the  divine  Mind,  —  could  it  be  a  description 
of  the  actual  facts  of  creation  ?  The  work- 
ings of  Ood  are  understood  only  by  Ood 
himself.  The  account  must  of  necessity  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  uiderstood  by 
man,  —  by  untaught,  imcultivated  minds. 
In  the  first  place,  human  language  must  be 
employed  as  a  medium  of  communication. 
But  human  language  has  in  all  cases  a  refe- 
rence to  the  pre-existent  state  of  knowledge. 
Had  you  spoken  to  an  ancient  Roman  of 
virtue,  he  would  have  understood  you  to 
speak  of  valour;  and  nothing  but  a  very 
long  training  could  have  brought  him  to 
understand  by  '  virtue,*  simple  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Ood,  as  the  expression  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love.  Creation  cannot 
even  now  be  explained  to  the  most  cultivated 
intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century:  how 
mueh  less  could  the  actual  reality  be  re- 
vealed to  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civili- 
sation !  M  ind,  in  its  very  essence,  is  a  growth. 
All  growth  is  slow  and  gradual.  And  the 
mind  of  our  first  progenitors  oould  have 
been  no  other  than  infantine ;  and,  as  such, 
incapable  of  receiving  even  the  Newtonian 
ideas  of  the  universe,  much  more,  concep- 
tions coincident  with  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
the  Infinite  InteUigence.  With  the  earliest 
races  of  men,  creation  could  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  the  simpler  transitions  and 
changes  of  which  nature  is  ftill,  referred  to 
some  great  Cause.  That  Cause,  inspiration 
told  them,  was  one,  even  God,  —  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  which  to  them  was  the 
universe.  Revelation  must  necessarily  be 
conditioned  on  actual  knowledge.  To  a 
being  that  knows  nothing,  nothing  can  be 
revealed.  What  is  known  is  the  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  what  is  unknown.  Hence 
the  new  is  necessarily  modelled  on  the  old. 
The  new  will  of  course  as  new  be  more  than 
the  old,  but  it  cannot  differ  in  kind.  If  the 
old  is  partly  light,  partly  darkness ;  so  also 
will  be  the  new.  The  previously  unknown 
is  conditioned  on  the  previously  known ;  and 
therefore  the  resultant  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both.  The  pre-existent  meaning  df 
words,  of  necessity,  modifies  new  disclosures. 
The  word  'day,*  found  in  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  creation,  had  a  meaning  before 
that  account  was  made  known,  or  it  never 
could  in  any  way  have  been  understood ; 
and  the  pre-existent  meaning  of '  day '  would 
be  the  import  in  which  the  term,  as  found 
in  the  account,  was  taken.  Not  our  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  '  day,*  nor  the  prophetic, 


nor  any  other,  but  the  then  current  meaning, 
would  be  that  in  the  light  of  which  the  ac- 
count was  read.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
knowing  what  the  import  of  the  term  '  day' 
then  was ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  giv- 
ing to  that  or  any  other  term  an  arbitrary 
signification,  derived  from  later  knowledge 
or  cherished  theories.  Bot  we  adduce  this 
instance  in  order  to  exemplify  the  fact,  that 
revelation  bears  a  relation  to  pre-existent 
states  of  mind.  Even  if  inspiration  consists 
in  God's  telling  man  certain  facts  or  truths, 
this  telling  csn  be  made  inteUigible  only 
through  such  powers  and  such  knowledge  as 
were  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  reve- 
lation was  made.  The  infinite  cannot  in  ita 
very  nature  communicate  Ute^to  the  finite. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  lose  its  own  essential 
qualities.  The  boundless  must  first  enter 
within  bounds ;  and  He  that  filleth  all  in  all 
must  be  narrowed  to  the  petty  dimensions 
of  a  mind  of  one  of  his  creatures.  The 
communication  of  knowledge,  then,  from 
God  to  man,  —  however  specific  and  direct 
it  may  be,  —  cannot  be  God*s  knowledge; 
cannot  proceed  from  God's  all-embracing 
view ;  but  must  enter  the  human  mind 
through  its  narrow  portals,  perhaps  in  an 
untutored  age.  You  cannot  UUf  unless  you 
suit  your  ideas  to  the  ideas  of  the  scholar, 
and  employ  the  language  which  he  uses. 
And  —  if  these  ideas  are  few,  narrow,  and 
earthly,  and  that  language  involves,  for  the 
most  part,  only  terms  derived  from  the  world 
of  sense  —  you  can,  whatever  your  own. 
knowledge,  impart  only  narrow  and  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  divine  things.  But  these 
remarks  acquire  additional  force,  if,  discard- 
ing the  idea  of  a  direct,  verbal  conmiunioa- 
tion,  we  regard  inspiration  as  a  general, 
divine  influence,  operating  to  quicken,  ele- 
vate, and  expand  man's  faculties  in  one 
special  direction,  and  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject In  this  view,  revelation  —  it  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof  or  illustration  — 
must  follow  the  general  order  of  Providence, 
and  BO  proceed,  step  by  step,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  being  similar  to,  yet 
not  identical  with,  eidier  Providence  or  civUi- 
sation;  but,  while  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  former,  and  leading  to  results  accordant 
with,  and  promotive  of,  the  latter,  being 
also  something  special,  extraordinary,  dis- 
tinguished, —  yea,  even  peculiar,  if  not  indi- 
vidual. In  truth,  from  theory  we  torn  to 
facts,  —  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of  In- 
spiration itself:  we  find  that  revelation  has 
consisted  in  the  raising-up  of  eminent  men 
from  time  to  time,  who,  under  God,  became 
both  tlie  depositaries  and  the  heralds  of 
great  and  important  truths,  —  truths  which 
increased  in  number  and  in  brilliancy  as 
time  went  on,  till  from  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  we  are  led  gradually  to  the 
perfect  day  of  Christ  And  thus  the  grand 
discovery  made  in  the  opening  words  of  tha 
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Bibl6  is  enlaiged  and  expuided,  until  it 
issues  in  the  far  grander  truth  enundated 
hy,  and  exemplified  in,  the  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  namely,  that  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  is  the  equal  Father  of  all  the 
races  and  indiTiduals  of  the  one  great  family 
of  man. 

From  these  oonsiderations  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  all  true  revelation  must  pos- 
sess a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright,  a  human  no 
less  than  a  divine  side ;  that,  in  consequence, 
absolute  infallibility,  in  all  particulars,  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  true  revelation ;  that 
the  results  of  mere  human  inquiry  must  of 
necessity  be  mixed  up  with  the  pure  element 
of  revelation ;  which  results,  as  in  their  na- 
ture relating  to  what  is  termed  science,  must 
be  sundered  firom  the  religious  truth  which 
eame  from  God  through  their  channel,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  immediate  connection  with 
them ;  —  and  that  these  results,  wherever 
found,  must  be  judged  by  their  accordance 
as  with  the  inspired  religious  truth,  so  also 
with  the  later  and  better  ascertained  resulu 
of  scientific  inquiry.  If  the  physical  doc- 
trines found  in  the  Bible  are  incompatible 
with  tlie  unity,  wisdom,  spiritaality,  and  in- 
finitude of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they  are 
not  of  Ood,  who  cannot  deny  himself,  —  they 
are  not  derived  from  that  inspiration  to  which 
we  owe  our  idea  of  Ood ;  they  must  be  firom 
below,  and,  as  human  in  their  origin,  are 
amenable  to  a  human  tribunal,  before  which 
they  must  stand  or  fall.  And  so  far  is  reve- 
lation from  being  brought  into  discredit  by 
this  severance,  ti^at  it  is  honoured  in  being 
made  the  sole,  primary  fountain  of  religious 
truth,  and  the  great  quickener  of  man's 
higher  nature ;  and,  in  the  last  appeal,  the 
Judge  and  arbiter  even  of  alleged  scientific 
truth. 

A  right  conception  of  these  remarks  will 
serve  also  to  show,  that  what  is  called  science 
is  only  in  truth  a  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
or  appearances.  Absolute  being  escapes  the 
graep  of  the  human  faculties,  when  unas- 
sisted by  light  from  God,  the  Source  of  all 
existence.  He  alone  knows,  he  alone  can 
reveal,  things  as  they  are.  And  religion,  so 
far  as  it  is  religion,  is  above  all  price,  and 
the  highest  pliilosopby;  because  it  is  of 
God,  and  discloses  realities.  Tet  this  dis- 
closure —  being  made  to  a  finite  being,  who 
in  himself  cannot  penetrate  far  beneath  the 
surface,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  go  fh>m 
appearances  to  things  themselves,  to  enter 
within  the  vail  of  the  holiest  of  sll,  namely, 
the  mind  of  the  infinite  Creator  —  must  of 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  large  and 
various  element  derived  from  the  region  of 
appearances.  In  other  words,  religion  is 
God's  truth,  as  beheld  to  a  great  extent  from 
man's  position.  Consequently,  it  must  vary 
with  the  changes  of  that  position.  What'  it 
has  of  a  divine  origin  remains  undestroyed, 
'j0tf  ehttgM  only  to  become   fiiller   and 


brii^ter.  What  it  has,  deriwd  tarn  trfK 
shares  in  the  destiny  of  all  eatrthlj  thmfSi 
and  decays  and  perishes. 

If,  now,  we  apply  these  genend  nmaiks 
to  the  Biblical  account  of  die  eieation,  w 
are  led  to  see,  dial  the  namtive  is  framed 
alter  the  manner  of  men  —  a  pietnrs  taken 
firom  an  earthly  position — a  detafl  in  whidi 
the  phenomenal  bears  a  mudi  larger  ahaiw 
than  the  actual;  that  its  rdigion,  importiBt 
as  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  is  less  than  its 
seience  —  the  seienoe  of  the  day.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  misnamed  in  being  termed  ike 
Momie  account  of  the  creation;  for  it  nar- 
rates that  stupendous  event  as  eonoeived 
and  represented  by  the  mind  of  an  aneieni 
Hebrew,  or  Shemite. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  make  an  aibitraiy 
statement  This  is  not  an  assumption,  bat 
a  fact  For  the  representations,  as  to  the 
details  of  creation,  find  fiMir  ooonterperts  in 
the  later  books,  which  exhibit  in  numerous 
particulars  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  specifi- 
cally the  Hebrew  oonoeption  of  the  phyaieal 
universe.  To  asserT  that  this  eoneeption 
was  derived  firom  revelation  is  to  assert  that 
which  requires  to  be  proved;  while  the  ob- 
viously terrene  and  ineorreet  eharaeter  of 
that  conception  renders  a  proof  to  thai  efieet 
impossible. 

A  true  regsrd  for  the  Bible  induces  men 
to  study  the  Bible  itself^  in  order  to  lenm  its 
claims  and  its  character.  Let  the  reader 
show  his  reverence  for  the  divine  Word,  by 
looking  carefully  into  the  narrative  of  the 
creation,  in  order  that  he  may  see  what  is 
the  reel  character  of  that  narrative.  We 
have  not  to  form  a  Bible  for  onrselves :  our 
Bible  we  find  ready  formed  to  our  hands. 
So  precious  a  gift  of  divine  Providence  must 
not  be  travestied  by  vain  imaginations.  Un- 
believers have  displayed  an  unseemly  joy  in 
exhibiting  what  they  considered  contradic- 
tions and  untruths  in  the  Mosaic  narratiTS. 
In  extenuation  of  their  fault,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  theory  —  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  objections,  namely,  that  wha^ 
ever  is  found  within  the  covers  of  that  Sacred 
Book  is  infsllible  and  everlasting  truth  — 
had  its  origin  in  the  gratuitous  assumptioos 
and  erroneous  views  of  Christian  divines. 
More  enlsrged  and  correct  views  of  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  deprive  these  olgections  of  sll 
point  and  efieet  Without  the  human  ele- 
ment, whence  unbelief  has  drawn  its  wefl^wns 
of  offence,  revelation  would  want  one  essen- 
tial condition  of  divine  truth. 

This  human  element  pervadea  the  entire 
Mosaic  account  of  creation.  What  can  an 
account  of  creation  be  but,  at  the  highest, 
divine  truth  in  a  human  dress  ?  When  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  declared  —  *  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  tbe 
earth,'  it  makes  a  statement  as  much  removed 
from  a  mere  human  conception  as  laogusga 
can  convey.    At  the  same  time  it  anp^ies  a 
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eiiterion  by  which  Che  details,  into  which  it 
enters  itself,  may  be  judged.  If  these  de- 
tails accord  with  this  lofty  truth,  then  do 
they  partake  largely  of  the  divine.  If  other- 
wise, they  must  obTionsly  be  for  the  most 
part  human.  The  opening  Terse  exhibits, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  the  act  of  creation 
as  the  work  of  an  infinite  Mind.  The  essen- 
tial characters  of  an  infinite  Mind  are  spiri- 
tuality and  immensity.  The  volitions  of  an 
infinite  Mind  are  deeds.  When,  then,  this 
infinite  Mind  is  represented  as  employing 
language,  and  commanding  light  into  being, 
grand  as  the  conception  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  a 
literal  fact  Much  less  can  we,  with  Scriptu- 
ral ideas  of  God,  believe  that  he  look  coun- 
sel in  the  formation  of  man,  or  litffally  rested 
from  his  labours.  The  prophet  Isaish,  who, 
being  enlightened  by  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  inspired  of  the  spirit  of  God,  had  formed 
fuller  and  nobler  conceptions  of  his  opera- 
tions than  those  which  are  implied  in  the 
details  of  this  narrative,  has  forcibly  asked 
(xL  18, 14)  — 

<  Who  bath  direeCed  the  spirit  of  Jehovah, 
Or,  his  eonnsellor,  hath  tought  him? 
With  whom  took  he  eomuel?  * 

The  implied  consultation  was  well  fitted 
to  impress  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  with  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  act  of  creating 
man,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  litenl 
truth,  any  more  than  the  representotion,  that 
God  made  Eve  by  taking  for  that  purpose 
one  of  Adam's  ribs.  Indeed,  the  entire  nar- 
rative bears  evidence  of  being  a  human  view 
of  the  great  truth  enunciated  in  the  first 
verse.  The  mind  that  conceived  and  uttered 
the  account  was  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven. 
The  painter  stood  in  Palestine,  or  some 
neighbouring  land.  Accordingly,  he  de- 
scribes the  details  of  creation  as  diey  would 
appear  to  one  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  geological  formation  of  the  earth,  or  the 
infinitude  of  the  celestial  universe.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  speaks  of  light  as  made  on  the 
first  of  his  seven  days ;  whereas  light,  as 
essential  to  the  existence  and  growth  of 
plants,  must  have  existed  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  earth's  primal  history.  In 
the  same  way,  he  recounts  the  creation  of 
animals,  as  taking  place  some  six  thousand 
years  since ;  while  animals  are  known  to  have 
lived  and  died,  thousands  of  years  prior  to 
the  period  when  the  globe  was  brought  by 
the  Creator  into  its  present  sute.  In  what 
other  way  could  the  writer  have  spoken  f 
Had  his  narrative  been  conformed  to  geo- 
logical accuracy,  God  must,  by  revelation, 
have  anticipated  for  man  the  discoveries  of 
science,  which,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  ho 
did  not  see  fit  to  do. 

Engaged,  as  we  thus  are,  in  making  the 
Bible  its  own  expositor,  to  the  supersession 
ci  human  fsncies,  we  may  useftdly  inquire 
a  little  ftirther  what  the  account  really  is 


which  the  sacred  narrative  of  t^  ersaUoo 
supplies. 

Creation  has  been  described  as  the  aot  of 
God,  in  forming  the  world  out  of  nothing. 
But  this  '  out  of  nothing*  is  a  pure  human 
assumption,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  That  narrative  makes  no 
such  declaration.  It  is  content  with  an- 
nouncing that  God  made  the  universe. 
Whether  the  statement  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  refers  to  the  original 
formation  of  the  world  or  not,  it  contains 
nothing  which  obliges  the  believer  to  hold, 
that  the  act  there  spoken  of  was  a  creating 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  *  out  of  nothing.' 
Consequently,  the  accoimt  may  have  refe- 
rence to  the  re-constitution  of  the  earth 
which  took  place  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
latest  geological  and  first  lusiorical  condi- 
tion. If  this  was  the  writers  intention,  then 
all  the  objections  fall  to  the  ground,  which 
geology  has  been  forced  to  supply  against 
the  narrative.  What  took  place  before  the 
commencement  of  the  actual  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  the  writer  did  not  undertake 
to  describe ;  for,  having  a  purely  religious 
aim,  he  neither  indulged  in  speculations, 
nor  was  supematurally  supplied  with  light 
in  regard  to  pre-existent  and  ante-human 
eras.  These  observations  remain  equally 
valid,  if  the  reader  agree  in  the  not  impro- 
bable representation  made  both  by  eminent 
divines  and  by  geologists,  —  that  the  act 
mentioned  in  the  first  verse  is  intended  to 
refer  to  the  original  volition  of  the  great 
creative  Mind ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  an 
interval  ensued  between  that  act  and  the 
events  detailed  in  the  third  and  followmg 
verses ;  an  interval,  during  which  proceeded 
the  great  ordinal  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  of  which  geology  gives  an  accoimt, 
—  when  *  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters '  (2).  According  to  this 
view,  the  initial  verse  speaks  of  the  first  crea- 
tive fiat ;  the  following  one  paints  the  condi- 
tion of  the  earth,  prior  to  the  time  when  it  be- 
came a  residence  for  man ;  and  the  third  and 
ensuing  verses  are  meant  to  set  forth,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  imdis- 
ciplined  minds,  the  act  of  God  in  bringing 
the  world  into  its  present  condition,  with  the 
specific  design  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
those  ideas  of  duty,  obedience,  and  holiness, 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Biblical 
revelation,  and  the  ftirtherance  of  which  was 
the  great  tendency  and  purpose  of  the  Mo- 
■aio  and  the  Christian  revelations. 

That  the  second  and  following  verses  refer 
merely  to  the  present  historical  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  seems  very  probable.  Thei 
earth  *was  widiont  form,  and  void,'  either 
before  or  after  the  creative  act  spoken  of  in 
the  first  verse.  If  before  that  act,  then  it 
existed  anterioriy;  and  the  whfiU^«xt«)Sc%%« 
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Inelading' the  first  Terse,  speaks  not  of  an 
original  creation,  but  of  a  re-formation  of 
the  earth.  If,  after  that  act,  then  the  entire 
process,  with  the  exception  of  what  took 
place  as  recorded  in  the  opening  words,  con- 
sisted, so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  in 
bringing  pre-existent  elements  into  their 
Actual  condition. 

Regarded  thus  as  a  moulding  of  origi. 
nally  created  elements  into  the  state  in  which 
we  now  find  this  globe,  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties disappear.  Qeology  is  left  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  own  domain,  to  collect  her 
facts,  compose  her  system,  and  write  the 
earth's  history.  She  may  even  bear  evidence 
in  illustration  of  the  record;  for  if  it  was  by 
the  agency  of  water,  as  eminent  geologists 
hold,  that  the  earth  was  brought  out  of  the 
eondition  immediately  preceding  its  actual 
one, — namely,  the  chaotic  state  of  being 
'  without  form,  and  void,*  with  *  darkness  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,'  —  then  are  the  deduc- 
tions of  science,  and  the  statemento  of  the  Bi- 
ble (Oen.  i.  2.  2  Pet.  iii.  0)  found  to  agree. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  view,  that  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  as  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  ;  for  such  a  re-formation  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  is  here  supposed, 
would  cause  the  appearance  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time  the  heavens  and  tbeir  host  were 
called  into  being.  And  that  the  account  is 
one  given  as  by  an  earthly  spectator,  stands 
on  evidence  already  adduced,  and  on  this 
fact,  bearing  specifically  on  the  present  part 
of  the  subject,  —  namely,  that  die  heavenly 
bodies  are  described  solely  as  ordained  with 
a  view  to  the  service  they  were  to  render  to 
our  globe  :  — '  Let  them  (the  lights)  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years'  (Gen.  ii.  14),  'to  give  light  upon 
the  earth '  (17).  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
a  mere  earthly  and  human  view  of  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
may  be  learned  from  comparing  this  account 
of  Uiem  with  one  which  would  be  given  by 
an  enlightened  astronomer,  who  had  in  ima- 
gination placed  himself  in  some  remote 
point  of  space  where  he  might  \>ehold  the 
numberless  suns  and  systems  that  make  up 
the  universe,  revolving  harmoniously  and  in 
mutual  dependence  around  the  central  throne 
of  Almighty  power.  It  is  man's  littleness, 
and  not  God's  omniscience,  that  represents 
the  mighty  and  innumerable  host  of  heaven 
as  created  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  inconsiderable  orb : 

*  Heaven's  great  view  Is  one,  and  that  the  whole.' 

In  these  disquisitions  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  account  of  the  creation  as 
given  ui  Gen.  i.  and  ii.  1 — 3.  With  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  there 
eommences  another  account.  That  this  is 
Mnother  account,  appears  from  iu  dissimila- 
ritj  to  the  former*    The  discrepancies  axe  loo 


numerous  and  too  clear  to  need  pointiof  ooL 
A  comparison  of  the  contents  of  these  tw 
narratives  would  tend  to  confirm  our  gene- 
ral position,  that  the  narratlTc  is  drawn  op 
by  a  human  being  from  his  own  point  of 
Tiew,  making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  iie  heavens  subordinate  to  the 
service  of  man. 

All  views  of  the  history  of  ereatioii  mmat 
be  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption,  that  the  bnsiness  of 
the  Scriptural  expositor  is  primarily  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  writer.    What  ideas 
did  the  author  of  the  nairatiTe  entertain  oo 
the  subject  ?    What  ideas  did  he  intend  to 
present  to  the  world  ?    What  ideas  does  his 
language,  Tiewed  as  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts,  convey  ?    These  are  the  first  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.    The  facts  or  tmths 
which  may  hence  be  conveyed   to  us  are, 
though  an  important,  yet  a  different,  matter. 
In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  writer  intended, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  learn  firom  what 
point  of  view  his  narrative  was  devised  sad 
constructed.    And  we  have  seen  that  thoogk 
his  mind  was  specially  illumined  of  God,  yet, 
in  the  entire  account,  he  speaks  as  from 
earth.    In  so  doing,  he  employs  human  lan- 
guage, and  of  course  employs  its  terms  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  that  is,  die  accep- 
tation m  which  they  were  ciurrent  in  his  own 
day.    Hence  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  pot  on 
his  words  a  meaning  which  had  iu  origin 
in  later  periods  of  history,  or  in  oar  own 
times.     Yet  what  else  has  been  done,  when 
Some  expositors  have  ascribed  to  the  term 
*  day,'  the  import  of  a  geological  period  con- 
sisting of  thousands  of  years.     The  writer, 
by  the  word  *  day,'  intended  what  was  gene- 
rally signified  by  the  term.     If  not,  why  did 
he  not  define  his  meaning  ?     He  has  given 
no  special  defiuition,  and  therefore  intended 
his  language  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  instance  in  its  ordinary  signification. 
Besides,  his  was  obviously  a  Hebrew  day, 
one  which  not  only  consisted  of  foreno<m 
and  afternoon,  but  in  which  the  evening  took 
precedence  of  the  morning ;  l&r,  frith  an  in- 
version of  more  modem  usage,  he  declares 
—  *  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day'  (5).    The  description,  too,  which 
he  gives  of  day  and  night,  shows  that  he  was 
speaking  under  impressions  derived  fix»m  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  intended  what  we  mean  by  these  words: 
— '  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  night'     The  license  of 
imagination  ou  this  matter  has  been  carried 
to  a  great  extreme  by  a  German  (Wagner, 
'  Geschichte  der  Urwelt,'  1845),  who  takes 
the  term  *  day '  in  the  sense  of  a  geological 
period  in  regard  to  the  three  first  days  of  the 
creation,  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  in  regard 
to  the  three  latter;  and,  simply,  beeanae  he 
could  not  otherwise  make  the  accomit  hsr- 
monlse  with  his  theory.    Into  so  arlntraij 
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and  onwiM  a  course  are  men  driven,  when 
they  bring  to  the  Scripture  their  own  pre- 
conceptions, and  are  not  satisfied  to  take  the 
sacred  record  as  it  is,  and  in  the  sense  which 
its  writers  intended  it  to  convey. 

If,  however,  unwise  friends  of  revelation 
have  injured  its  holy  cause  by  undue  claims 
and  unfounded  assumptions,  science  has,  in 
the  hands  of  enemies,  been  made  to  cast  on 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  a  firown 
which  facts  by  no  means  warrant.  In  that 
account,  light  is  represented  as  being  in 
existence  before  the  sun.  Now  light,  these 
assailants  have  affirmed,  has  the  sun  only 
for  its  source.  Consequently,  the  Bible  is 
here  in  direct  conflict  with  science.  If  the 
allegation  is  true,  that  the  sun  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  light,  then  is  there  ground,  in- 
deed, for  the  imputation ;  for  before  the  Mo- 
saic period  there  existed  vegetation,  to  which 
the  presence  of  light  is  indispensable ;  and 
animals,  whose  fossil  remains  are  imbedded 
in  the  rock,  deposits  of  earlier  eras,  pos- 
sessed eyes,  and  must,  in  consequence,  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  there  was 
light  But  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  with- 
out the  sun  there  could  not  be  light  Light 
exists  at  present  apart  from  the  sun  —  why 
not,  then,  of  old  ?  We  find  in  various  objects 
a  species  of  latent  light,  which  needs  only 
some  external  cause  to  make  it  visible.^ 
Friction  or  collision  educes  light,  as  well  as 
heat,  from  certain  hard  bodies.  Combustion 
and  other  chemical  processes  bring  forth 
light  Electricity  causes  light  Even  pro- 
cesses of  organic  life  itself  are  often  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  light  A  yet 
more  striking  illustration  is  presented  in  the 
results  of  Herschel's  inquiries,  as  given  in 
what  is  styled  *  the  nebular  theory,'  by  which 
we  are  led  to  hold  that  sims  and  stars  are 
now  being  formed  out  of  what  we  may  term 
light-clouds.  What  is  now  taking  place, 
may  surely  have  taken  place  before  the  sun 
was  formed.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of 
Herschel  on  this  point  may  be  said  to  oflTer 
an  instance  of  striking  agreement  between 
science  and  Scripture.  The  calling  forth  of 
light,  spoken  of  in  the  words  —  *  Let  light 
be,'  was  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  primal  element  of  light,  out  of  which 
the  several  light-bearers  (to  use  a  word 
which  corresponds  with  the  original  Hebrew) 
were  afterwards  formed  by  a  process  known 
only  to  the  Creator  himself!  These  *  light- 
bearers '  were  our  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
bodies  consolidated  out  of  the  ethereal  at- 
mosphere of  light  created  originally  by  the 
vrill  of  the  Almighty. 

When  science  is  thus  found  to  refbte  her 
own  imputations,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
establish  principles  which  are  both  hostile 
to  what  she  held  previously,  she  may  assur- 
edly leam  a  lesson  of  modesty,  and  ought  to 
exhibit  in  regard  to  her  twin  sister  revela- 
tion none  bat  a  retpectfiil  spirit  Nor  proba- 


bly will  the  force  of  the  lesson  be  diminished, 
if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  length  under  their 
appropriate  heads.  The  derivation  of  the 
entire  race  of  man  from  one  pair  is  the  doc- 
tine  of  Genesis,  and  of  Scripture  in  generaL 
With  inappropriate  rashness,  the  possibility 
of  such  derivation,  and  the  fact  itself,  have 
been  confidently  denied  by  men  of  science; 
and  yet  the  possibility  may  be  illustrated  by 
pertinent  and  undeniable  instances,  and  the 
fact  inay  be  made  probable  by  various  lines  of 
concurrent  evidence.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted, that  the  Book  of  Genesis  wanU  the 
historical  character,  and  falls  properly  within 
the  region  of  that  mythology  which  is  found  to 
precede  real  history  in  all  primitive  nations. 
Here,  again,  the  tendency  of  recent  inquiries 
of  the  highest  authority  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  Bible ;  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show 
in  its  proper  place,  that  an  historical  element 
predominates  in  the  earliest  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  and  presents  us  —  in,  for  instance, 
the  account  of  the  creation  —  a  true  picture 
of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  eminently  of  an 
historical  character,  and  is  in  general  fitted 
to  conciliate  towards  itself  belief  as  well  as 
respect 

We  ftirther  challenge  history  and  science 
to  present  a  more  worthy  and  credible  ac- 
count of  the  great  fact  of  creation,  than  that 
which  is  found  in  Genesis.  Cosmogonies,  or 
worlds  constructed  after  a  human  pattern, 
are  by  no  means  wanting  either  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  days.  Every  nation  has  had 
its  own  cosmogony.  We  ask  dispsssionate 
and  competent  scholars  to  point  out  one 
which  can  be  considered  even  comparable 
with  the  Biblical  narrative.  We  here  put 
down  the  cosmogony  of  the  Phcenicians,  as 
given  by  Sanchoniatho,  stating  it  in  the  very 
words  of  the  narrator,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  antiquity : — *The  beginning  of  all  things 
was  a  dark  and  condensed  windy  air,  or  a 
breeze  of  dark  air,  and  a  chaos,  turbid  and 
indistinct  like  Erebus  :  these  things  were 
infinite,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no  bound ; 
but  when  this  wind  became  enamoured  of  its 
own  principles,  and  a  mixture  took  place, 
that  embrace  was  called  Desire ;  and  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things. 
But  the  wind  knew  not  its  own  production. 
Of  that  wind,  from  its  embrace,  was  begotten 
Mdt,  which  some  call  Mud,  others  the  putre- 
faction of  a  watery  mixture ;  and  from  this 
sprang  all  the  seed  of  the  creation,  and  the 
generation  of  the  universe.  But  there  were 
certain  animals  which  had  no  sense,  out  of 
which  proceeded  intelligent  animals;  and 
they  were  called  Zophasemin,  that  is,  Uie  in- 
spectors of  heaven ;  and  they  were  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg;  and  M6t  shone  forth 
(and  became)  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  the 
lesser  and  the  greater  stars.'  When  stripped* 
indeed,  of  philosophical  miets,  or  pt>te8qtte 
investments  of  m^[thic«i  '<gQftXr)^>^««A  ^imt 
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BOfToniet  offnr,  in  some  instancM,  points  in 
wiiich  tbey  more  or  lest  resemble  the  Mo- 
saic history ;  giving  reason  to  think  that  they 
were  derived  either  from  that  account  itself, 
or  from  some  common  source.  Yet,  at  the 
best,  with  every  allowance,  these  cosmogonies 
are  very  imperfect  and  distorted  images  of 
the  original,  and  are  so  inferior  to  the  Bib- 
lical account,  as  to  make  the  impartial  stu- 
dent wonder  how,  without  a  special  Provi- 
dence, it  could  have  happened  that  a  people, 
aoeotmted  among  the  lowest  of  cultivated 
nations  in  ancient  times,  should  have  pos- 
sessed, and  kept  in  its  first  purity,  the  best, 
most  probable,  most  historical,  of  all  tradi- 
tional histories  of  tlie  creation  of  the  world. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  sacred  books  the  Vedas,  Brahma, 
a  being  created  by  the  eternal  Brahm,  was 
the  maker  of  the  universe. 


The  Menus  represent  Brahma  as  having 
sprung  out  of  an  egg^  which  burst  by  its  own 
internal  power,  and  of  which  the  upper  half 
formed  heaven, — the  lower,  earth ;  whilst  the 
contents  became  the  ether  and  the  sea,  on 
which  Brahma  created  the  elements,  and  all 
spiritual  being.  Men  sprang  from  his  son 
Menu.  Buddhism  speaks  of  two  indivi- 
dual and  eternal  essences,  spirit  and  matter, 
and  represenu  the  latter  in  itself  without 
life,  but  plastic,  endless,  and  invisible,  as 
quickened  and  revealed  to  sight,  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  pervaded  by  the  former. 
When  spirit  quits  matter,  matter  falls  back 
into  its  previous  condition.  If,  however, 
matter  is  again  animated  by  spirit,  new 
worlds  arise.  From  the  original  spirit  pro- 
ceed the  subordinate  spiriu  who  govern  the 
world,  and  who  flow  back  into  their  source. 
The  doctrine  of  Tibet  regarding  creation  is, 
that  the  world  was  produced  by  a  terrific 
stonn,  which  rushed  through  the  sea,  formed 
by  most  copious  rains,  until  a  golden  bow 
was  produced,  out  of  which  proceeded  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  Among  the  Mon- 
golians are  found  the  same  traditions,  only 
with  more  ornamental  details.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Persians,  Ormuzd 
created  the  world,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
empire  of  darkness  (Ahriman).  The  Chi- 
Uaeb,  Chat  *  in  ths  beginning  of  thing* 


was  a  brute  mass,  out  of  whieb  tha  dlviaa 
Mind  prodnced  all  tilings.'  The  ChsldaaMs, 
aoconUng  to  Berosus,  said  that  at  first  swy 
thing  was  darkness  and  water,  in  whiek 
monsters  of  all  kinds  dwelt,  under  the  raliug 
goddess  Omarka,  who  is  the  female  prinei- 
pie  of  the  Indians.  Then  tlie  primal  li|^l, 
or  original  deity,  Belos  (the  sun),  separated 
all  into  two  parts,  heaven  and  earth,  vben 
the  monsters  sank  in  chaos.  The  Egyptians 
held,  that  the  original  deity  created  the  world 
through  his  word,  Kueph,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded firom  himself;  snd  brooded  aroond  its 
primitive  form,  whilst  light  poured  itself 
forth  over  the  tmarranged  mass.  Between 
fire  and  water  air  entered,  whence  heaven 
and  earth  separated :  in  heaven  shone  the 
sun  and  moon,  formed  by  the  fire,  eollectcd 
together,  which  dried  and  formed  *  the  atead- 
fast  earth,*  while  the  water  was  gathered  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  Greeka,  aeeofd- 
ing  to  Hesiod.  explained  the  enigma  of  crea- 
tion, by  assuming  that  first  was  ehaoa,  mdtt 
imdigestdufue  moUs,  embosomed  in  darkness. 
From  it  proceeded  the  earth  (Oea),  and  out 
of  itself  created  heaven  (Uranos)  and  the 
lower  world  (Tartaros),  in  which  was  the 
abode  of  absolute  night  (Ereboa) ;  iHiile  par- 
tial night  (Nyx),  remained  to  the  upper 
world,  and,  in  union  with  the  fonner,  b^ot 
light  or  day  (Hemera),  and  the  hi|^er  air 
(iEther).  The  earth  bore  of  herself  the  sea 
(Pontos)  and  the  mountains.  Eros  (lov«> 
was  the  principle  that  gave  rise  to  life,  beings 
and  order.  The  Orphic  system,  following 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chaldee  and  Egyptian 
sages,  assumed  time  (Chronos),  which  was 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  serpent, 
as  first  of  all.  Time,  or  Chronos,  created 
boundless  Chaos,  the  liquid  £ther,  dark 
Erebos,  and  in  the  latter,  an  egg,  out  of 
which  proceeded  Phanes,  and,  swimming  in 
iBther,  called  light  into  existence.  In  anothrr 
view,  this  system  set  forth  an  eternal,  end- 
less, uncreated  chaos,  which  in  time  became 
an  egg,  out  of  which  all  the  forms  of  creation 
sprang. 

In  comparison  with  these  idle  specula- 
tions or  gross  perversions,  the  Mosaic  nar^ 
rative  is  essentially  distinguished  for  sim- 
plicity, clearness,  elevation,  truth  ;  and  offers 
marked  accordances  with  the  ascertained  re- 
sulto  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
deductions  of  refined  intelligence.  While 
tlie  views  of  creation  of  other  ancient  nations 
wear  the  appearance  of  fables  or  specula- 
tions, proceeding  firom  priestly  influence  or 
poetic  fancy,  diidQgured  by  later  metaphysi- 
cal reveries,  the  Biblical  account  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  keeping  with  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  with  the  judgments  of  the  intellect,  which, 
in  its  most  cultivated  form,  disowns  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  and  refers  all  things  to  the 
creative  act  of  one  only  Ood,  in  a  manner 
which  must  render  the  narrative  worthY  of 
deep  respect,  if  in  no  way  rsgarded  as  hKt* 
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ing,  as  we  think,  a  yet  higher  character  in 
containing  troths  developed  by  inspiration. 
The  respect  which  we  ventore  to  claim  for 
the  Scriptoral  narrative  cannot  fail  to  be  en- 
hanced, if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  theories  by 
which  some  modem  specolators  have  in  fancy 
formed  the  world.  We  cannot  spare  room 
iu  this  work  for  more  than  one  of  these  hn- 
man  devices.  Let  it  be  the  formation  of  man 
as  set  forth  by  Oken  (<  Isis,'  1819 ;  p.  1117), 
who  speaks  on  the  subject  with  confidence, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  process. 
'  Withoat  doubt,'  he  says,  <  the  first  man  was 
an  embryo ;  for  what  is  smafl  necessarily  pre- 
cedes what  is  great  As  things  arise  now, 
so  they  arose  at  first ;  for  their  present  is 
only  an  imitation  or  continuance  of  their 
original  rise.  A  child  of  two  years  old  would 
doubtless  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  its 
existence,  if  it  found  near  it  nutriment,  as 
worms,  snails,  fruit,  or  mice,  goats,  kine; 
for  a  child  sucks  without  instruction ;  and 
about  this  age,  it  would  have  teeth,  and  could 
walk.  In  order,  then,  that  a  child  should  be 
able  to  help  itself  without  a  mother,  it  would 
be  requisite  that  it  should  have  reached  the 
age  of  two  years.  Now,  if  yon  suppose  that 
the  foetus  ripens  quickly,  whilst  its  mother 
was  of  a  size  to  bear  and  bring  forth  a  child 
two  years  old,  then  the  infant  of  that  age 
would  be  bom  in  possession  of  teeth  and  of 
limbs,  which  it  could  use.  That  such  a 
child  could  live,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
first  human  being  must  have  been  developed 
in  a  womb  which  is  far  greater  than  what 


now  belongs  to  our  race.  That  womb  is  the 
sea.  That  all  living  things  came  out  of 
the  sea,  is  a  troth  which  no  one  will  dispute 
who  is  acquainted  with  natural  history  and 
philosophy.  The  sea  has  nutriment  for  the 
foetus,  and  room  for  it  to  grow  even  beyond 
the  period  of  two  years.  Such  embiyos, 
without  a  question,  spring  up  in  the  sea  by 
thousands.  Some  would  be  cast  on  the 
shore  yet  unripe,  and  perish;  but  others, 
more  ftdly  developed,  being  thrown  on  the 
strand,  would  breiJc  their  covering,  and  seize 
their  food.  If  living  oysters  are  eaten  by  us, 
why  not  by  these  men  of  the  sea  f  Gom- 
panions  are  not  wanted ;  for  dozens  are  witib 
him  on  the  same  spot  Why  should  not  this 
child  utter  certain  sounds,  these  under  pain, 
those  under  joy?  Who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  in  all  this  ?  Speech  also  grows  out  of 
a  man,  as  the  man  himself  grows  out  of  the 
sea,  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  But 
how  came  these  embryos  in  the  sea  f  Ob* 
viously  not  firom  without ;  for  all  organic  be- 
ing must  arise  in  water.  They,  therefore, 
sprang  up  in  the  sea.  How  is  this  possible  ? 
Without  doubt,  in  the  manner  in  which  other 
animals  have  arisen,  and  still  do  arise,  in  the 
■ea,  such  as  inftisoria  and  meduss.' 

After  this  specimen  of  the  skill  of  modem 
philosophy,  the  most  literal  interpretation  of 
die  statement,  that  man  was  made  of  God  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  woman  out  of 
one  of  man's  ribs,  acquires  a  high  degree 
of  probability ;  for  in  this  ease  there  is  at 
least  almighty  power  to  form,  and  infinite 
goodness  to  sustain,  the  first  human  pair 


This  engraving  ezhibito  a  Hindoo  theory 
of  the  origfin  and  sustentation  of  the  world. 
Let  the  reader  study  its  import,  and  then 


turn  to  the  Scriptural  narrative  in  the  open* 
ing  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  contrast  wiU 
appear  ver|  fce«X.     tXsA  ^vtXsoctA  c&StJ^sa 
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mythology  as  the  result  of  speculation  : 
Genesis  presents  history  as  the  result  of 
knoidedgtf.  The  mythology  may  contain 
germs  of  truth ;  the  history  may  not  be  free 
from  transient  conceptions ;  but  the  prefera- 
Ueness  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  which  presupposes  the  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  influence  of 
inspiration :  otherwise,  how  did  the  simple- 
minded  Hebrews  surpass  in  simplioity,  sub- 
limity, and  truth,  the  wisdom  of  Hindostan  ? 

In  ihe  cut  the  reader  sees  the  three  worlds 
of  the  Brahmins  resting  on  the  bark  of  a 
fortoise,  while  the  tortoise  rests  upon  a  ser- 
pent, the  image  of  eternity.  ElephanU  sup- 
port the  second  and  the  third  world.  We 
haye  here  a  succession  of  mere  material 
powers,  running  back  into  eternity,  with  no 
adequate  cause  whatever;  the  solution  of 
one  difficulty  by  the  assumption  of  another, 
and  the  support  of  the  whole  by  a  huge 
impossibility.  Wanting  the  agency  of  a 
creative  mind,  this  pictured  hypothesis  is 
worthless,  even  as  a  theory. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  oriental 
doctrines  respecting  the  Original  of  creation 
was  their  tendency  to  run  into  pantheism. 
Standing  on  no  firm  ground  whatever,  whe- 
ther of  a  specific  revelation  or  of  ascertained 
facts,  they  to  a  great  extent  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  speculation,  and  by  speculation  were 
earned  into  heights  of  abstraction,  where  they 
were  lost  in  misty  clouds  of  seeming  light 
Ood,  in  consequence,  who  had  no  other  hold 
on  the  mind  Uian  what  the  mind's  own  fan- 
cies gave,  was  evaporated  into  a  slender  in- 
appreciable conception,  regarded  as  a  mere 
expression  for  the  animating  principle  of 
the  universe,  which,  as  having  life  and  move- 
ment, most  have  also  the  source  of  both  in 
and  through  itselt  Effectually  was  this  error 
gaaided  against  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  by 
the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  this  re- 
specting the  creation ;  where  God  is  intro- 
duced as  separate  from  and  independent  of 
the  world,  which  he  calls  into  being  by  his 
own  omnipotence,  and  on  which  he  acts 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  No 
form  of  pantheism  can  stand  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation.  Here 
you  see  a  Creator,  a  self-subsisting,  almighty 
Being,  the  Original  of  the  universe.  This  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  the 
world  owes  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  refine  its  ideas  of  God,  until  they 
are  too  ethereal  to  be  grasped.  The  philo- 
sophy of  religion  has,  in  all  ages  and  all 
eountries,  tended  towards  pantheism;  and 
proofs  are  not  wanting,  that  this  mental 
disease  may  affect  whole  populations.  Let 
the  merit  of  the  Mosaic  religion  be  in  this 
particular  acknowledged  to  be  great  It  is 
iingulur  aa  well  as  great  The  Bible  U  ihe 
cnfy  book  which  has  taught  thai  Qod  it  one 
mlfmxiBtent,  alJ-oreating,  and  aU-perrW^ng 


Being,  with  such  eflTeet  as  to  make  that  moat 
important  doctrine  a  part  of  the  world's  men- 
tal inheritance. 

*  80  tax  Into  the  heights  of  Ood  the  mind  of  man 

hasraofed. 
It  lesmed  alone  to  change  the  earth— its  very  asif 

is  changed 
To  some  more  bright  intelUgenoe;  yet  etHI  the 

siirlugs  endnre. 
The  ssme  fresh  foimtains»  hut  become  more  pre- 

dons  to  the  poor.' 

For  it  is  one  great  peculiarity  of  revelation 
to  put  the  poor  and  the  rich  on  the  same 
level  in  regard  to  divine  things.  A  declara- 
tion like  that  contained  in  the  opening  Terse 
of  Genesis  anticipates  the  results  of  tardy 
discovery,  and  prevents  the  eliminations  of 
philosophical  refinements.  Newton  and 
Dalton,  after  having  surveyed  the  heayens 
and  the  earth,  could  not  have  enunciated  a 
more  comprehensive  or  a  more  solemn  truth, 
than  has  there  stood  written  for  above  three 
thousand  years ;  nor  can  any  transcendental 
speculations  dissolve  into  thin  air  the  solid 
and  substantial  facts  and  truths,  for  the  re- 
cord of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  leader 
of  a  nation  of  fiigitive  slaves.  Eyen  the  gross 
anthropomorph^m,  —  that  is,  the  conception 
and  representation  of  God  under  human 
aspects,  —  which  occasionally  wounds  piety, 
and  supplies  wespons  of  assault  to  unbelief 
has  its  good  in  communicating  and  preserv- 
ing a  definite  and  distinct  idea  of  Qod  who 
is  spirit,  and  so  in  preventing  the  veiy 
essence  of  religion  from  passing  off  in  the 
alembic  of  delusive  abstractions. 

A  similar  kind  of  good  ia  found  In  the 
implication  obvious  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  as 
Eastern  metaphysics  taught,  nor  the  offspring 
of  chance,  as  was  dreamed  in  the  philoso- 
phical schools  of  the  West  Whatever  the 
mode  of  creation  may  have  been,  on  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  information,  we  are 
enabled  by  them  to  assert  that  it  waa  not  a 
development  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of  an 
evolution  of  new  out  of  old  forms,  by  the 
force  of  some  innate  material  power,  but  a 
widely-spread  ordinal  change,  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  great  primal  Intelligence  of  the  uni- 
verse, within  what,  in  a  general  way,  we  may 
style  an  historical  period. 

For  it  is  no  liule  remarkable,  that  the  He- 
brew are  the  only  ancient  annals  that  do  not 
mix  up  mythological  and  astronomical  with 
chronological  periods.  If  you  turn,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  earliest  history  of  one  ot  the 
oldest  coimtries  in  the  world,  India,  yon 
there  find,  indeed,  a  very  great  antiquity; 
but  you  find  also  pretensions  which  are,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  mere  transfer  of  figures 
given  by  astronomy  to  ages  of  histoiy  which 
had  no  real  existence.  Is  it  not,  then,  in  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  si>eeial  in 
ii!l^e  ofi'^u  qI  \L«  Biblical  record,  very  extra- 
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must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  summary, 
that  the  epoch  assigned  by  the  Bible  for  the 
origin  of  the  world,  is  in  general  corrobo- 
rated by  history  and  science.  On  this  point, 
a  few  hundred  years  are  of  no  consequence ; 
and  of  no  consequence,  therefore,  is  the  dis- 
crepancy that  exists  between  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint  translation.  The  researches  of  Lepsius, 
Bunsen,  and  others,  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
added  many  centuries  to  the  Scriptural  chro- 
nology. Whatever  the  addition  may  in  the 
end  prove  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  from  present 
appearances,  it  wiU  not  disturb  the  fact  that 
in  no  remote,  indefinite,  and  unhistorical 
era,  the  world  was  brought  into  its  actual 
condition.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we 
assign  less  than  ten  thousand  years  as  the 
age  of  the  present  constitution  of  thing^. 
This,  then,  is  a  young  world.  So  the  Bible 
declares.  So  also  declare  both  geologj  and 
the  records  of  nations. 

Finally,  —  apart  from  the  religious  impor- 
tance of  the  truths  disclosed  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  language  Ailly  to  represent,  and 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  whose 
mind  and  soul  have  been  happily  brought 
into  union  with  the  great  Creator;  apart 
from  these  blessed  and  everlasting  effects, — 
the  mere  literary  excellence  of  the  narrative 
is  such  as  to  show  in  the  writer  the  preva* 
lence  of  a  high  and  ennobling  spirit,  which 
would  be  genius,  were  it  not  something  more 
elevated.  This  merit,  which  the  ancient 
heathen  critic,  Longinus,  acknowledged  in 
no  niggard  terms,  is  of  so  lofty  and  decided 
a  description,  as  to  win  for  the  book  in  which 
it  is  found,  the  respect  of  every  cultivated 
mind,  whatever  its  religious  convictions  may 
be.  For  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  revere  the 
Bible  for  its  religion,  we  should  admire  it 
for  its  style ;  but,  as  we  both  revere  and  ad- 
mire the  Sacred  Volume,  we  are  bold  to  ask, 
Where  can  be  found  nobler  truths  expressed 
in  a  purer,  more  simple,  more  miyestio  man- 
ner, than  we  find  in  the  introductory  yerses, 
and  in  very  many  other  parts,  of  the  Bible  f 
—  a  book  which  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
among  all  the  treasures  of  man's  earthly  in- 
hei*itance. 

The  view  which  thi^  article  has  set  forth, 
though  not  suggested,  is  in  substance  con- 
firmed, by  the  following  words  used  by  the  late 
learned  and  liberal  Dr.  Arnold :  — '  If  we  take 
the  account  of  the  creation  in  its  details,  as  a 
piece  of  natural  history,  we  not  only  involve 
ourselves  in  a  number  of  questions  fiill  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  we  lose  the  proper  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  Scripture  as  a  revelation' 
(<  Sermons  on  the  Interpret,  of  Scrip.'  L  2). 

CREATUBE,  LIVING,  are  the  terms  by 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  Hebrew 
words,  which  properly  signify  *  living  soul,' 
and  form  the  general  description  and  class 
nnder  whieb  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Oeneftis 


comprises  all  animated  beings,  from  man 
downwards  to  the  reptile.  His  view  is  as 
follows: — Without  making  any  reference  to 
the  pre-Adamitic  races  of  living  creatures, 
which  geology  in  recent  times  has  laid  open 
to  our  view,  he  conceives  of  animated  exist- 
ence generally  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  immediate  act  of  Ood,  in  operating, 
by  means  of  his  command,  on  the  instru  • 
mental  elemenu  of  earth  and  water,  after 
due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  preservation  of  animal  life,  by 
the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world.  At  the 
head  of  living  creatures  or  souls  stands  man, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  pre-eminence, 
was  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of  Ood,  was 
made  in  the  divine  image,  and  invested  with 
*  dominion  over  all  the  earUi.'  Under  him,  the 
animated  world  stands  ranged  generally  in 
four  great  classes :  —  I.  Beasts  of  the  earth. 
II.  Fowls  of  the  air.  III.  Fish  of  the  sea.  IV. 
Creeping  things.  The  first  class  may  proba- 
bly be  divided  into  two  divisions,  —  1.  Cattle, 
or  domestic  animals.  2.  Beasts,  or  wild  ani- 
mals (Oen.  1. 26, 28 ;  ii.  7).  llie  range,  then, 
of  living  souls,  according  to  this  view,  was 
from  reptiles  up  to  man.  Such  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  writer.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that,  as  religion  was  designed  for  devotional 
and  practical,  not  scientific  purposes,  we 
need  feel  no  surprise  if  this  generalisation 
does  not  correspond  to  that  which  has  been 
formed  and  sanctioned  in  a  state  of  know- 
ledge which  combines  the  results  of  inquiry 
into  Ood's  works,  conducted  for  thousands 
of  years  after  the  Biblical  narrative  was 
penned.  The  great  purpose  of  the  sacred 
writer  was,  not  to  make  a  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  world,  htH  to  record 
with  such  details  as  might  impress  the  mind 
that  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  —  namely,  that  life  is  the  gift  of 
God;  and  that  the  living  things  of  ear^,  air, 
and  water,  as  well  as  Uiose  elements  them- 
selves, came  into  existence  by  the  will  and 
act  of  Almighty  Ood.  This  is  the  great 
religious  truth  which  he  intended  to  convey. 
In  recording  and  communicating  this  funda- 
mental fact,  he,  of  necessity,  followed  the 
views,  and  employed  the  phraseology,  that 
were  current  in  his  day.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  in  any  way  anticipated 
the  discoTcries  of  recent  times,  he  could  not 
have  found  terms  to  make  them  known,  or 
minds  to  understand  them.  Religious  truth, 
if  it  is  to  cease  to  be  a  mystery,  and  become 
knowledge,  must  clothe  itself  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  —  whether  that  day  be  one  or  six 
thousand  years  fh>m  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  divine  can  be  made  known  to 
man  best,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  human  form. 
If  God  speaks  to  men,  he  must  employ  their 
language.  If  he  conveys  truth  to  thft  'm^aVL 
by  a  huxnvii  ai|SKn\,\i\^  M^oSia.  tdk»x  %a»w«ssas*. 
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VQilentood,  and  felt,  must  in  all  cases  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by 
me«i8  of  which  only  can  it  exert  its  divine 
power  over  the  human  heart.  And  thus, 
thongh  religion  most  in  consequence  always 
involve  some  error,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  human  element  in  it,  yet,  by 
its  refining  and  ennobling  efficacy,  it  gra- 
dually purifies  the  mind  of  roan  from  this 
inferior  leaven,  lifts  him  to  a  higher  elevation, 
prepares  him  for  loftier  and  less  incorrect 
sentiments,  to  which  it  never/  fails  to  lead 
him  in  due  time,  under  the  joint  influence  of 
hs  own  quickening  power,  and  the  constant 
advances  of  a  progressive  civilization.  Reve- 
lation  and  reason  are  twin  sisters,  the  first 
bom  of  Ood,  the  highest  of  his  ministering 
spirits  to  man  ;  who  have  accompanied  man 
from  his  creation  to  the  present  day,  acting 
in  concert,  and  most  benignly,  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  highest  good.  And  they  know 
not  the  divine  spirit  by  which  these  angels 
of  light  are  animated,  who  represent  the  one 
as  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  other. 

Under  the  feelings  which  these  sentiments 
inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  find  human  views 
blended  with  divine  truth  in  the  sacred  re- 
eord,  and  can,  without  risk,  fear,  or  suspi- 
cion, investigate  its  narratives,  in  order  to 
learn  their  real  and  actual  import;  being 
saved  from  the  danger  of  importing  our  ideirf 
into  its  pages,  and  encouraged  in  the  labour 
of  endeavouring  to  deduce  therefirom  the 
ideas  of  the  several  writers. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Mosaic  ae- 
eount  of  creation  says  nothing  of  'living 
souls '  higher  than  man.  If  it  is  defective 
in  its  summit,  it  equally  falls  short  in  its 
lowest  extreme;  for  the  microscopic  world  is 
left  unnoticed.    But  what  is  its  view  of  life, 

—  the  most  general  idea  with  which,  under 
Ood,  it  is  concerned  f  Life  is  restricted  to 
animal  existence.  Yet  the  vegetable  lives  as 
well  as  the  animal.  Life,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  confined  to  conscious  existence ;  and 
oonsciousuess  may  descend  lower  in  the  scale 
of  existence  than  is  commonly  thought 
The  Mosaic  scale  of  being,  indeed,  comprises 
only  one  department  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

—  the  vertebrata.  Nor  is  the  account  aught 
else  than  of  a  popular  natnre ;  not  depend- 
ing on  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  animated  beings,  but 
being  saeh  as  the  careful  observation  of  na- 
ture could  not  fail  to  suggest  Yet  tliis  com- 
paratively superficial  knowledge  was  enough, 
in  these  early  times,  to  set  and  keep  in  mo- 
tion warm  eurrents  of  reverence  and  love  in 
human  hearto.  Pity  is  it,  that,  with  an  in- 
orease  of  our  knowledge,  there  should  be  a 
diminution  of  our  piety.  Good  and  impor- 
tant as  knowledge  is,  it  is  bought  very  dearly 
1/accompanied  by  the  loss  of  holy  and  devout 
dTectioDS,  An  acquaintance  with  Qod'a 
irorJrs,  which  is  hoih  more  extenam  and 

mon  minute,  ought  to  awaken,  and  in  Oit 


use  of  proper  means  would  awaken,  In  tba 
heart  deeper  wonder,  wanner  gratitode,  math 
impulsive  love.  And  if  we  do  not  grow  in 
grace  as  we  grow  in  knowledge,  we  have 
little  reason  to  pride  oorselves  on  our  supe- 
rior light ;  for  dbe  light  that  is  in  na  is  little 
else  ^an  darimess  hi  relation  to  the  great 
purposes  and  iasnea  of  oar  enatenee. 

In  one  respect,  the  Mosaic  loology  seeme 
to  hold  a  happy  medium  between  oonilieting 
extremes.  Man,  say  some  natnrallatt,  la  bat 
an  improved  ouran-outang.  Man,  aay  othera, . 
is  himself  a  distinct  genua.  Acecwding  to 
the  first,  man  is  little  above  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  according  to  the  aeeond,  he  haa  little, 
if  any  thing,  is  common  with  them.  The 
Pentateuch  makes  man  one  of  living  crea- 
tures, but  the  highest  in  aoch  a  degree,  that 
he  is  their  lord ;  having,  in  reaaon  and  in 
speech,  faculties  which  empower  him  to  claa- 
aify.  name,  and  govern  them  all. 

While  the  Biblical  narrative  haa  the  mi- 
speakable  advantage  and  very  high  merit  of 
referring  the  origin  of  animal  lilb  lo  die 
creative  hand  of  the  Almighty,  it  doea  not, 
in  regard  to  its  elasaifleation,  anfter  when 
compared  with  the  opinicms  that  were  pre- 
valent in  the  most  enlightened  nationa  and 
periods  of  the  ancient  worid.  The  anlgeet 
waa  one  which  eng^aged  apecial  attention, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomana.  Tef 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Pliny  devieed  a  ayatem 
more  comprehensive  or  more  correct  And 
aiuely  it  is  no  small  praise  diat  the  aaered 
penman  set  forth  views  which  anrvived  fbr 
many  centuries,  and  were  not  aurpaaaed  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  highest  geninaes  of 
antiquity.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  Lin- 
ncus,  in  comparatively  recent  timee,  'began 
the  study  of  natnre  under  the  light  and  im- 
pulse afforded  by  the  religion  which  grew 
out  of  these  old  Hebrew  influencea,  that  a 
system  of  natural  histoiy  waa  conatmeted, 
which  at  once  explodea  preceding  notions, 
and,  resting  on  actual  views  of  nalore  formed 
by  the  widest  and  deepest  indnctiona,  gives 
promise  of  remaining  in  aceeptance,  or  of 
passing  into  other,  yet  more  comprehensive 
generalisations. 

The  great  naturalist  idiom  we  have  jnst 
named,  founding  his  inquiries  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  that  is, on  Uie  internal  atmemrs 
of  animals,  as  it  variea  in  the  difTereut  species 
when  compared  together,  took  the  only  right 
path,  and  set  an  example  to  othera  which 
has  been  diligently  and  profitably  pnraned. 
He  divided  animals,  first,  according  to  their 
blood,  whether  white  or  red,  and  if  red,  wha 
ther  cold  or  warm.  With  the  red  and  cold- 
blooded animals,  he  distinguished  the  natmrs 
of  the  breathing;  and  in  animala having  white 
blood,  the  external  form,  —  namely,  whether 
or  not  they  had  jointed  limbs  for  locomotion. 
TVi\x«  arose  his  six  daases :  —  I.  Mammalia, 

«nvin«l%  ^«X  «cl<^«  ^va  '^vqedl'^.    II.  Birds. 
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water.  IV.  Fishes.  V.  Insects.  VI.  Worms. 
The  chief  merit  of  tliis  system,  the  resem- 
blftDce  of  which  to  the  Mosaic,  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  reader,  was,  that  it  set  men 
inqoiring  in  the  proper  manner,  and  gave 
them  a  classed  catalogue  in  which  they  might 
enter  their  discoveries,  and  so  be  aided  in 
their  progress  towards  a  less  exceptional 
generalisation.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
near  the  termination  of  the  last  century,  that, 
in  the  person  of  the  justly  celebrated  Cuvier, 
a  Christian  philosopher  was  found  to  set 
forth  in  detail  a  system  so  comprehensiTe, 
well-founded,  and  exact,  as  to  present  a  well- 
digested  tabular  view  of  aniniated  existence. 

Cuvier  imagined  that  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  might  be  separated  into  four  great 
divisions;  every  individual  animal  in  each 
of  these  di visions  having  a  peculiarity  in 
common  with  every  other  in  the  same  divi- 
sion, and  being  ranked  with  it  on  that 
accoiuit.  The  first  of  these  divisions  com- 
prehends the  Vebtebbata  :  —  All  these  have 
red  blood,  and  a  muscular  heart ;  a  mouth 
with  two  jaws,  one  lying  over  the  other ;  dis- 
tinct organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
smell;  and  never  more  than  four  limbs; 
with  the  sexes  always  separate;  and  a  distri- 
bution of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  principal 
branches  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  This  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  for  the  most  part  in  a  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  enclosed  in  a  bony  column, 
composed  of  small  hollow  pieces  called  ver- 
tebra. To  the  sides  of  this  column  are 
attached  the  -ribs  and  extremities,  which 
together  form  the  skeleton.  The  muscles 
cover  the  bones  in  all  parts.  The  four  classes 
into  which  the  vertebrated  animals  are  di- 
vided, are :  —  I.  Mammalia,  with  red  warm 
blood,  who  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
and  suckle  them  when  bom.  2.  Jve$ 
(birds),  also  with  red  warm  blood,  but  are 
oviparous,  that  is,  bring  forth  their  young 
in  eggs.  8.  ReptiUa  (reptiles),  with  red, 
but  cold  blood,  breathing,  at  least  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  through  lunges.  4.  Pitces 
(fishes),  with  red  cold  blood,  but  breathing 
through  gills  only. 

In  the  second  grand  division,  which  Cuvier 
called  MoLLUSCA,  the  skeleton  is  wanting. 
The  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin  only ; 
which,  in  its  common  covering,  encloses  both 
nervous  system  and  intestines.  The  former 
consists  of  many  scattered  masses,  bound 
together  by  nervous  threads,  and  of  which 
the  most  important  is  tenned  the  brain.  Of 
the  four  senses  which  have  organs  peculiar 
to  themselves,  we  find  here  only  those  of 
taste  and  sight:  even  these  are  sometimes 
wanting.  One  family  alone  possesses  the 
organ  of  hearing.  There  is  a  true  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  and  they  respire  partly 
through  lungs,  and  partly  through  gills.  The 
organs  of  digestion  and  secretion  are  nearly 
as  compUcuUid  as  in  the  vertebrata.     This 


division  is  separated  into  six  classes  of  ani- 
mals, partly  provided,  and  partly  unprovideil, 
with  shells ;  —  of  which,  I.  Cephalopoda  art 
the  most  complete.  2.  Pteropoda,  and,  &. 
Oasteropoda,  comprise  the  animals  furnished 
with  spiral  shells.  4.  Jeephala;  fi.  Brachio 
poda  f  and,  6.  Cirrhcpoday  contain  ths 
animals  with  flat  shells.  Some  species,  al- 
together unprovided  with  shells,  occur  in 
each  of  these  classes. 

The  third  grand  division  of  the  animd 
kingdom,  Cuvier  named  Abticulata.  The 
nervous  system  in  animals  of  this  class 
consists  of  two  long  strings,  which  lie  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  which,  at 
regular  distances,  are  swollen  into  knots. 
The  first  of  these  knots,  which  lies  under 
the  throat,  and  is  called  the  brain,  is  not 
larger  than  the  rest,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  threads,  surrounding  the  gullet  m 
a  band.  The  covering  of  the  trunk  ia  di- 
vided into  rings ;  and  to  this  covering,  which 
is  partly  hard  and  partly  soft,  the  muscles 
are  attached  inwanlly  on  every  side.  The 
trunk  often  carries  limbs  on  each  side ;  but 
these  are  also  often  wanting.  Some  of  them 
respire  through  gills,  others  through  narrow 
tubes  called  trachee.  The  organs  of  taste 
and  sight  are  most  conspicuous  in  them 
This  division  is  separated  into  four  classes : 
—  1.  Annelida,  or  red-blooded  worms,  which 
have  a  double  system  ot  circulation,  through 
arteries  and  veins ;  a  body  divided  into  ring^; 
no  feet,  properly  so  called ;  and  a  system  of 
respiration,  acting  by  partly  internal,  and 
partly  external,  organs.  2.  Crustacea  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  hard  covering  of 
ttieir  bodies;  have  a  heart,  and  a  double 
circulatory  system;,  both  body  and  limbs 
articulated ;  they  have  white  blood,  and  re- 
spire through  gills.  8.  Arachnida  respire 
by  narrow  trachesB ;  have  always  articulated 
feet,  and  a  varying  number  of  eyes  in  the 
bead.  4.  Insecta  are  the  most  numerous 
class  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  They 
undergo  transformation,  but,  in  a  perfect 
state,  have  two  eyes,  and  two  antennss,  or 
feelers,  in  the  head ;  six  articulated  feet,  and 
breathe  through  tracheee. 

The  fourth  grand  division  comprises  the 
animals  called  Radiata.  The  structure  of 
these  is  more  simple  than  any  of  the  other 
divisions,  and,  in  some  species,  approaches 
very  closely  to  that  of  plants.  The  nervous 
system  is  wholly  wanting  in  them ;  a  diffe- 
rence of  sexes  is  not  observable ;  and  they 
have  no  organs  of  sight.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  these  ani 
mals  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  every  day 
produces  new  discoveries.  They  are  divided 
into  five  classes:  —  1  Eckinodermata,  to 
which  belong  the  starfish,  and  animals  o' 
like  structure.  2.  J^n/ozoa,  which  have  Ionic 
flat  bodies,  no  di«\iii<^V  cst%%si'^  tk\  t^s^'aSkSsa. 
and  wh\c\i  \vv^,  %&  ^«vi  \i«sfii%*\ssv'^vt^>'^'^^ 
Y>odiea  ot  o\:tveT  wvvm%^%,    '^^  Ac^V^>va  w 
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fOienUy  star  or  rross-sbaped,  having  mouth 
sod  Tent  in  one :  gelatinous,  and  swim  about 
in  the  sea,  unattached  to  other  substances. 
4.  Poly^  are  small  gelatinous  animals, 
which  attach  themselves  to  other  substances, 
and  have  very  imperfect  locomotive  powers, 
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as  well  as  shnple  internal  stmrtaie.  5.  /•• 
fytoria ;  of  whieh  so  little  is  kcown,  that  an 
exact  definition  can  hardly  be  given.  New 
discoveries,  however,  of  great  extent  arc 
continually  being  made  in  this  class.  We 
present  the  whole  in  the  foUowing  table : 
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Greatly  has  our  acquaintance  with  the 
animal  world  been  extended  by  the  labours 
of  Cuvier.  Linnsus,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  *  System  of  Nature,'  described  altogetlier 
6000  species  of  animals.  ¥^ereas  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  have  now  been  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  every  year  is  making  some 
addition:  —  800  species  of  mammalia; 
6000  birds;  1000  amphibia;  5000  to  6000 
fishes;  15,000  to  20,000  conchylia;  80,000 
insects ;  1500  to  2000  intestinal  worms ;  and 
6000  zoophytes,  of  which  600  are  infusoria. 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  how  rapidly 
man  has  of  late  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand of  his  Creator,  in  acquiring  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  (Oen.  i.  28) ;  for,  in 
this  case  pre-eminently,  knowledge  is  power. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  see,  that  science  is 
the  handmaid  of  religion;  while  religion, 
when  viewed  in  its  great  bearings  and  ulti- 
mate effects,  is  an  effectual  promoter  of 
science.  Let  not  unwise  professors  of  reli- 
gion seek  to  throw  bonds  on  science:  let 
not  proud  cultivators  of  science  look  dis- 
respectfully on  religion.  Both,  when  pur- 
sued in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  are 
fellow-workers  with  Ood  in  the  great  pro- 
cess of  human  education.  If  there  is  piety 
in  the  heart,  we  shall  love  Ood  more,  and 
serve  him  better,  the  more  minute  and  ex- 
tensive our  knowledge  of  his  works  becomes; 
and  in  the  same  degree  shall  we  look  with 
fiilial  gratitude  on  the  past,  and  with  pro- 
found veneration  on  the  great  record  of 
Ood's  earliest  dealings  with  man,  the  Bible. 
And  when  the  religious  affections  are  en- 
lightened, disciplined,  and  guided  by  various 
knowledge,  they  will  prompt  their  possessor 
^  to  bidl  every  new  discovery  of  science  with 


devout  joy,  in  the  assurance,  that  the  more 
we  become  acquainted  with  ereation,  the 
better  shall  we  know  the  Creator,  and  the  less 
imperfect  will  be  the  homage  we  shall  ren- 
der at  the  footstool  of  his  universal  throne. 

CREATURE,  NEW.  —  The  phrase,  *  new 
creature,*  is  found  where  probably  the  more 
correct  rendering  would  be  '  new  creation : ' 
—  *  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature '  (2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  comp.  Gal.  vL  15). 
The  word  here  rendered  '  creature '  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  common  version  by  '  creation* 
in  Mark  x.  6.   Rom.  viii.  22.    Rev.  iiL  14. 

Revelation  divides  itself  into  two  great 
acts, —  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
the  redemption  of  man ;  of  which  the  first 
is  the  commencement,  the  second  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  sovereign  mercy  and  infinite 
grace  of  Ood.  Contemplated  thus  by  the 
Biblical  irriters,  redemption  appeared  as  a 
new  creation ;  and  that  the  rather,  because 
it  introduced  a  change  scarcely  less  marked, 
and  even  more  benign,  than  the  original 
formation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  the 
former  dispensation  began  with  its  creation, 
so  the  latter  dispensation  was  naturally  set 
forth  as  being  in  itself  a  new  creation.  This 
use  of  thephrase,'  new  creation,'  was  prepared 
for  by  views  entertained  and  language  uttered 
by  prophets.  Holding,  as  they  did,  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  change  to  be  of  very 
high  importance  and  an  object  of  deep  com- 
placency with  Ood,  they  spoke  not  only  of '  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit'  (Ezek.  xviiLSl; 
comp.  Ps.  li.  10),  but  of  a  new  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  (Isa.  Ixv.  17)  as  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  holy  obedience  to  God 
(comp.  Isa.  li.  16 ;  Ixvi.  22.  2  Pet.  iiL  13). 
Ilence  the  effect  of  salvation  by  Christ  oa 
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tl.e  individual  is  a  *  new  creation;'  and  Paul 
expressly  declares,  — '  We  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good 
works*  (Eph.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  great  change 
effected  by  the  renovation  of  our  nature  the 
same  apostle  terms  *  the  new  man,*  in  con- 
tradistinction to  *  the  old  man '  (Eph.  iv. 
22, 24).  This  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  man's 
mind  (Eph.  iv.  23)  is  brought  about  by  the 
gospel,  whose  author,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is 
accordingly  represented  as  the  instrument 
of  God  in  this  new  creation  (Eph.  iii.  0. 
Col.  iii.  10.  Bev.  Ui.  14).  Neither  the  Old 
nor  the  New  Testament  can  be  rightly 
judged,  nor  can  their  specific  merit  be 
known,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  the 
record  of  a  divinely-originated  system  for 
redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequent misery,  and  for  reconciling  man  to 
God  in  the  renewal  of  his  souL  This  is 
what  the  religion  of  the  Bible  professes  to 
aim  at ;  this  divine  result  is  carried  forward 
by  various  means,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  those  of  '  John  the  divine ; '  and,  apart 
from  this,  the  avowed  purpose  of  God  in  the 
old  and  the  new  covenant,  there  can  be  no 
just  opinion  formed,  no  true  verdict  given, 
of  the  Bible ;  nor  can  a  correct  view  either  of 
Christian  theology  or  the  Christian  religion 
be  formed.  This  is  the  proper  ground  on 
which  to  judge  of  the  Bible.  If  found 
wanting  here,  it  loses  its  claim  to  credence ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  of  all  particu- 
lars the  most  important,  it  is  found  worthy 
of  all  acceptance,  then  to  stand  on  minor 
objections,  and  make  much  of  difficulties  on 
unessential  points,  is  a  proceeding  which  is 
condemned  alike  by  religion  and  common 
sense. 

CRESCENS  (L.),  a  Christian  and  friend 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  when  Paul  was  at 
Rome,  went  to  Galatia,  —  whether  or  not  to 
preach  the  gospel  we  are  not  informed  — 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

CRETE  {Caphtor  in  Hebrew,  now  Can- 
dia),  one  of  the  three  great  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  at  nearlj  the  same 
distance  from  each  of  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  but  accounted  a  part  of  Europe, 
whose  southern  point  it  may  be  considered. 
It  was  celebrated  from  a  very  early  period. 
Homer,  in  consequence  of  its  large  popula- 
tion, speaks  of  its  hundred  cities.  A  range 
of  mountains  stretching  east  and  west,  and 
sending  out  spurs  north  and  south,  gives  to 
the  surface  of  the  island  an  essentially  hilly 
character,  and  determines  its  leading  fea- 
tures of  river,  valley,  and  plain.  The  high- 
est point.  Mount  Ida,  which  in  some  parts 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  lies  near 
the  middle  of  the  island,  rising  from  its 
broadest  part  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  South- 
ward from  this  high  land  extends,  for  many 
miles,  the  most  important  plain  of  the  island, 
watered  by  the  Lethaios.  Here  lay  Gortyna, 
Its  oldest  city.     North-east  from  Ida,  on  the 


river  Cairatos  (hence  Krete),  lay  Gnossos, 
the  ancient  ci^  of  Minos.  Hera  may  b« 
seen  the  cave  where  Jupiter  was  bom,  when 
he  was  taken  tmder  the  shelter  of  the  Cure- 
tai  and  Corybantes.  Crete  contained  of  old 
other  distinguished  towns.  In  Acts  xxvii.  8, 
mention  is  made  of  Lasea,  of  which  there  is 
no  other  record.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Phosnice  (12).  Not  far  from  Lasea  was  the 
port  denominated  *  Fair  Havens'  (8),  which 
is  recognised  in  a  bay  bearing  a  name  of 
the  same  import 

Crete  was  in  a  special  manner  favoured 
by  nature.  Its  position  in  the  southern 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  secured  it 
many  advantages  over  hotter  climates;  — 
while  sea-breezes,  and  cooling  winds  firom 
&e  north,  qualified  its  natural  warmth,  and 
its  hills  protected  the  island  from  the  de- 
structive sirocco.  In  ancient  it  was  more 
prodnetive  than  it  is  in  modem  times. 
These  blessings  were,  however,  abused; 
for  the  Cretans  have  come  down  to  us  with 
some  discreditable  epithets  affixed  on  their 
character.  From  profane  authorities  we 
leam,  that  the  Cretans  were  accoimted  ava- 
ricious, luxurious,  deceptive,  and  lying. 
Hence  to  eretue  was  used  as  signifying 
to  lie.  These  facts  throw  light  on  the  pecu- 
liar exhortations  given  of  Paul  to  Titus  in 
Crete,  and  particularly  on  the  apostle's 
assertion :  — '  One  of  themselves,  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  said.  The  Cretians  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies'  (Tit  i.  12). 
This  'prophet*  was  the  poet  Epimenides  of 
Gnossos,  in  whose  piece,  entitled  *  On  Ora- 
cles,' Jerome  says  he  found  the  verse  cited 
by  Paul. 

The  population  of  Crete  —  which,  in  the 
apostle's  time,  formed  a  Roman  province 
under  a  proconsul  —  comprised  many  Jews, 
as  we  leam,  independently  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  Josephus  and  Philo. 

CRISPUS,  president  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth,  who,  believing  on  the 
Lord  with  all  his  house,  was  baptised  by 
Paul  (Acts  xviiL  8.  1  Cor.  L  14).  Tradi- 
tion has  handed  him  down  as  bishop  of  the 
island  of  £gina,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of 
Attica. 

CROCODILE.  — See  Letiathan. 

CROSS  (L.  crvx,  but  immediately  fit>m 
the  F.  croix),  an  instrament  of  torture  and 
death,  similar  in  disgrace  to  the  modern 
gibbet,  consisting  of  two  beams  crossing 
each  other.  The  Greek  term  stauros  pro- 
bably signifies  that  which  is  set  up, — a  pole, 
and  by  derivation  a  crass.  The  term  is 
found  in  Matt  xxvii.  32,  40.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  term  *  cross '  is  used  metaphor!  • 
cally  for  the  punishment  of  the  crou  (Gal.  v. 
11.  Heb.  xii.  2).  With  a  yet  greater,  but 
very  natural  deviation,  *  cross '  came  to  sig- 
nify Christ  crucified  (Gal.  vi.  12,  13) ;  alHo 
the  redemption  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ 
(Phil.  iii.  18);  the  doclrint  <i««k!t«rQ\\3>%'^^ 
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ledemption  (1  Cor.  L  18) :  in  ill  which  pas- 
■ages,  reference  is  made  to  the  ignominy 
•nd  disgrace  of  this  horrible  punishment. 
The  apostle  Paul  seems  sometimes  to  use 
the  term  '  cross '  as  equivalent  to  the  death 
4if  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  17.  Eph.  ii.  16).  The 
phrase,  *  blood  of  the  cross*  (Col.  i.  20), 
denotes  the  painful  death  so  inflicted;  for 
the  mere  blood  lost  was  not  necessarily 
copious. 

As  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  prac- 
tised long  prior  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
•o  crosses  were  in  existence  before  that  of 
onr  Lord.  The  shape  of  these  would  be 
determined  by  their  purpose.  Torture  and 
death  could  be  effected  by  almost  any  dis- 
position of  the  two  beams  which  compose 
the  cross.  The  most  obvious,  and  therefore 
probably  the  earliest,  was  that  in  which  the 
transverse  beam  stood  on  the  top  of  the  per- 
pendicular  one  like  our  T  {cr^J^  commitsa) ; 
or  the  transverse  beam  might  cross  the 
perpendicular  one  at  some  distance  firom 
the  top,  as  seen  in  views  of  our  Saviou^ 
sinking  under  his  cross.  This,  which  m  all 
probability  was  the  cross  on  which  Jesus 
suffered,  is  technically  called  crux  immissA, 
or  capUata.  Or  one  beam  might  cross  tlie 
other  in  the  middle,  like  an  X>  which  is 
termed  St.  Andrew's  cross  {crux  decussata). 


of  the  cross  of  Christ  The  Ibet  ven  alio 
sometimes  sli^tly  sastained  benosth  tibem 
by  a  piece  of  wood,  to  whieh  they  wen 
naQed.  Evidtnoe  of  the  existence  of  this 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  is  not  eltogctiicr 
wanting ;  for  thouf^,  in  John  xz.  Sf— 29, 
our  Lord  directs  die  eyes  of  Thomas  to 
nothing  more  than  his  side  and  his  hands, 
yet  in  Luke  xxiv.  89, 40,  he  shows  to  the 
assembled  disciples  his  feet  as  well  as  his 
hands.  It  woidd  then  sppeer,  that  Jesus 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  his  hands  snd 
his  feet,  and  conseqfaently  that  the  whole 
wei^t  of  his  body  woold  hang  (comp.  Luke 
xxiiL  39, '  hsnged ')  without  siqpport  on  his 
hsnds.  Such  a  meithod  of  exeeation  could 
scarcely  fail  to  canse  speedy  dissolation, 
and  must  have  been  attended  by  the  most 
exquisite  torture.  According  to  Ambrose 
(bom  A.D.  333),  the  titls  stc»od  on  the  top, 

forming  perhaps  a  cross  of  this  shape,  ^r 

The  coins  of  Constantine,  and  the  simple 
inscriptions  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Bcune 
and  other  places,  present  crosses  of  various 
shapes.  The  simplest  and  the  earliest  of 
these  are  here  shown,  of  which  Nos.  4  and  5 
are  made  up  of  the  Greek  CH  and  B,  whicli 
form  the  two  first  letters  in  the  name  Chritt 


because  Andrew  the  apostle  is  said  to  have   '  (the  cik  is  in  Greek  only  one  letter).    No.  d 


suffered  on  a  cross  of  this  make. 

We  possess  not  the  information  requisite 
to  declare,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reply, 
what  was  the  exact  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  the  Redeemer  suffered.  The  Scrip- 
tural narratives  supply  no  definite  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who 
narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  alleged  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  give  no  description  of  its 
shape.  From  the  evangelists  we  may  gather 
a  few  particulars.  As  two  others  were  cru- 
cified with  Jesus,  the  three  crosses  were 
probably  such  as  could  be  prepared  with 
the  greatest  case  by  Roman  soldiers,  who 
would  be  inclined  to  show  no  preference  to 
one  crucified  for  sedition.  One  piece  of 
Wood  nailed  to  another  would  readily  form 
the  needful  instrument.  That  the  cross 
was  large  and  heavy,  yet  neither  so  large  nor 
so  heavy  as  it  is  sometimes  described,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  sacred  narrative.  Above 
our  Lord's  head  was  a  small  board,  bearing 
an  inscription.  Whether  this  *  title*  rested 
on  the  top,  or  was  nailed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  perpendicular  beam,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  fh>m  the  language  employed. 
We  incline  to  the  former.  If  the  title  were 
on  the  top  of  the  beam,  then  probably  the 
cross  was  like  our  X,  which  would  strain 
the  body  more  than  the  crux  immiasa.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  there  to  be  a  sort  of 
BmgJl  Jesting-place,  on  which  the  body  couid 
in  a  measwre  sustain  itself.  We  b«ve  no 
evidence  to  show,  that  such  formed  a  paxx 


has  by  its  sides  A  and  0,  denoting  Alpha 
and  Omega,  *  the  first  and  the  last,'  which 
our  Lord  is  designated  in  Bev.  ii.  8.  The 
fourth  specimen  is  decorated  with  palm- 
branches,  to  signify  the  victory  of  the  cross 
in  tlie  ascension  of  the  Saviour. 
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CB088ES   FBOM   THE   CATACOMBS. 

The  cross  thus  became  symbolical,  and,  as 
such,  had  a  history  to  relate  —  to  this  effect, 
that  Christ  suffered  death  on  an  instrument 
or  cross,  somewhat  like  the  figure  in  point 
of  shape,  and,  having  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  was  raised  by  his  Father  to  the 
right  hand  of  power.  This  is  an  important 
c;\i«xv^«  VQ.  the  history  of  the  cross,  on  whieh 

^Q  1IV\X%\.  TXl^^l.^  ^QTC1«  'teCDAi^XM^CStA  We  |{a^ 
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We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  Uie  Scrip- 
toral  period,  the  term  '  cross  *  had  assumed 
a  figoratiye  import  Within  the  same  pe- 
riod, another  great  change  was  at  least  pre- 
pared. The  cross,  which  was  originally  the 
token  of  disgrace  and  infamy,  Uie  primitive 
believers  made  into  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  an 
object  of  honour,  and  a  sign  of  victory 
(Rom.  i.  16.  1  Cor.  L  18;  xv.  2).  This 
feeling  the  apostle  Paul  carried  so  far,  that  he 
declared,  —  *  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(OaLvi.14.  Phil.iii.7,8).  With  Christians 
the  cross  thus  at  the  first  became  the  sym- 
bol of  triumph  and  endless  life.  The  cross 
had  widi  them  lost  its  offence,  and  assumed 
a  celestial  glory.  Realising  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel,  they  converted  its  deep  shame 
into  the  highest  honour.  This  they  effected, 
first  in  their  own  feelings,  and  afterwards  in 
the  heart  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  a  very 
great  change.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
transition  is  not  imaginary.  Its  existence 
is  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament The  volume  which  records  the 
disgrace  speaks  also  of  the  glory ;  and  both 
the  disgrace  and  the  glory  are  perfectly  na- 
tural, and  easy  to  be  understood,  if  you 
admit  the  great  outlines  there  drawn  of  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
Deny  these,  and  the  change  is  inexplicable. 
How  was  it  that  a  frame  of  wood  which  be- 
tokened torture  and  infamy,  came,  within 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  denote  victory, 
life,  and  bliss  ?  Paul's  Epistles  reveal  the 
secret  Without  them  the  unquestionable 
fact  admits  of  no  explanation.  We  hence 
infer,  that  the  new  ideas  which  clustered 
around  the  cross  found  their  origin  in  the 
alleged  event,  —  namely,  the*death  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted,  Uiat  the  resur- 
rection is  involved  in  the  symbolical  import 
of  the  cross.  As  an  instrument  of  death, 
the  cross  implied  only  agony  and  disgrace. 
It  was  as  an  emblem  of  life  liiat  it  gathered 
around  it  high  and  triumphal  associations. 
The  symbolical  cross  points  upwards  to 
eternal  life,  as  surely  as  the  cross  of  wood 
points  to  the  sepulchre.  The  existence  of 
the  symbolical  cross  cannot  be  denied.  At 
a  very  early  period,  that  existence  may  be 
dated.  At  a  very  early  period,  therefore, 
did  a  vital  and  practical  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  prevail.  We  see  the  cross 
pointing  to  the  ascending  Saviour  from  the 
hearts  of  the  first  community  of  Christians. 
The  direction  and  significance  which  it  then 
took,  it  never  afterwards  lost  From  these 
early  days  down  to  the  present,  the  cross 
may  be  traced  in  forms  and  uses  most  nu- 
merous and  various.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  tlie  history  of  the  cross.  The  history  of 
the  ero8s  presents  a  visible  evidence  of  Uti^ 


presence  and  operation  of  the  gospel,  from- 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  this.  The  student 
of  antiquity  sees  the  evidence  with  his  own 
eyes ;  and,  how  little  soever  he  studies  the 
import  of  that  evidence  and  the  testimony 
of  that  cross,  he  is  led  to  admit,  that  he  has 
here  a  line  of  proof,  which,  if  primarily  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  may  be  readily  communi- 
cated to  others,  and  which  is  no  less  striking 
than  it  is  cogent  Of  this  new  species  <^ 
what  we  may  term  monumental  evidence,  we 
here  give  such  a  notice  as  our  limited  space 
admits. 

The  feelings  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and* 
triumph,  which  gathered  around  the  cross  in 
Scriptural  times,  lost  none  of  their  intensity 
in  the  age  which  ensued.  These  feelings 
were  for  a  period  content  with  warming  the 
heart,  and  influencing  the  conduct  of  be- 
lievers. The  strict  monotheism  and  elevated 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  doctrine  con- 
spired with  the  worship  of  images,  so  pre- 
valent and  so  injurious  among  ti^e  Heathen, 
to  make  the  early  disciples  averse  to  vaj 
outward  and  sensible  representation  of  reli-^ 
gious  objects.  Hence  they  at  first  confined 
Uiemselves  to  the  entertainment  and  foster- 
ing of  those  pleasurable  and  sacred  associa- 
tions which  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of 
their  system  had  thrown  around  the  cross. 


*  In  the  cross  of  Cbrlst  I  glory, 

Towering  o'er  the  wrficks  of  time : 
All  the  light  of  sacred  storj 
Gathers  round  its  head  BubUme.' 

Some  feeling  such  as  is  here  expressed 
was  theirs,  so  that  the  cross  became  to  them 
a  token  of  all  the  varied  and  inconceivable 
good  which  the  gospel  was  fitted  to  convey. 
Yet  the  feeling  took  no  visible  shape, — fixed 
itself  in  no  outward  form.  Such  a  result 
might  be  looked  for  by  those  who  know  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  primitive  Christian 
love  and  piety.  But  it  is  equally  obvious, 
that  ere  long  some  utterance  would  be  given 
to  these  strong  emotions.  That  utterance 
came  eariy  in  the  second  century,  first  in 
word  and  act,  and  not  long  after  in  visible 
forms.  Among  the  earliest  verbal  expres- 
sions, we  find  that  of  Justin  Martyr  ('  Dial, 
cum  Tryph.'  f  90),  in  which,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  disgrace  of  the  cross,  he 
argues  with  his  Jewish  opponent  that  the 
cross  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  only  in  the  brazen  serpent  (Numb, 
xxi.  8),  but  also  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
sustained  in  the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod. 
xvii.  12).  *  Moses,  by  the  tokens  which  he 
made,  was  the  first  to  set  forth  that  cross 
which  to  you  appears  accursed.'  With  this 
allusion,  which  he  uses  more  than  once, 
and  with  others,  Justin  labours  to  remove 
the  ignominy  of  the  cross,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  true  '  wood  of  life,'  and  to  im^iaxt  ^ 
others  the  tevex«n\iii  \^^vci^s&  "^^  '^RtLvSsi,  Nx 
waa  liow  t«\^%x^«^  Vci  ^^  eowtOc^  ^  '^^ 
source  ot  *  wlv%.^oTi  \o  >a€s:v6N«t^'.     ^^Ltxv^* 
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he  ABseits  ils  power  as  a  divine  symlK)!  in 
the  conveniou  of  the  world :  — '  That  which 
we  now  behold  in  all  nations,  namely,  men 
converted  by  this  mystery  from  idolatry  to 
the  worship  of  Ood'  ('Dial.'  f  01).  The 
pagans  he  addressed  as  in  the  following 
passage,  which  shows  how  fall  was  his 
mind  of  honooring  associations  as  to  the 
cross  :^>*  As  the  prophet  said  aforetime, 
the  evidence  of  its  (the  cross's)  power  and 
dominion  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  from 
those  things  which  fall  under  the  eye ;  for 
observe  all  things  in  the  world,  and  consider 
whether  they  are  carried  on,  or  can  have 
intercommunion,  apart  from  this  figure. 
The  sea  is  not  cloven,  unless  this  trophy, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  sail,  remains  un- 
injured in  tlie  vessel :  the  earth  is  not 
ploughed  without  it ;  delvers  do  not  per- 
form their  work,  nor  artificers  theirs,  un- 
less with  instruments  made  in  this  shape. 
The  human  form  differs  from  that  of  brutes 
in  nothing  else  than  in  being  erect,  and 
having  the  power  of  extending  the  arms. 
By  a  cross-like  figure  in  his  countenance, 
man  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  The  cross 
is  set  forth  by  the  shape  of  your  standards 
and  trophies  (see  Abomikatiom),  with  which 
you  (Roman  princes)  proceed  into  public, 
and  account  the  ensigns  of  your  power  and 
authority.  Nay,  you  consecrate  the  image 
of  your  emperors  when  dead  in  this  shape, 
and  in  your  inscriptions  name  them  gods ' 
(•Apol.'i.  §65). 

Veneration  for  the  cross  began  to  connect 
with  itself  some  tincture  of  superstition. 
But  here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  abuse 
of  correct  feelings  has  been  the  occasion  of 
supplying  po$(tcrity  with  facts  that  have  a 
testimonial  character.  This  figure  —  found 
in  great  events  and  epochs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, fouiid  also  impressed  in  every  part  of 
nature  —  could  not,  it  was  judged,  be  without 
efficacy  in  repelling  tlie  dangers  and  evils  of 
life :  at  least,  it  was  grateful  to  tlie  feelings, 
yet  probably  denied  the  sight  of  the  loved 
and  venerated  symbol,  to  imitate  its  figure, 
however  roughly,  in  voluntary  movements  of 
the  limbs.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  formed  by  the  hand,  was  in  use 
among  the  early  Christians,  at  least  in  Africa. 
Tertiillian  (A.D.  220)  mentions  it  as  an  already 
established  practice.  His  words  are  fiill  and 
distinct  ('De  Coron&  Mil.'  lib.  xv.) :  —  *  At 
every  going  out,  and  at  every  movement; 
when  we  dress,  and  when  we  put  on  our 
shoes ;  at  prayer,  at  table,  in  kindling  a  light, 
as  we  go  to  bed,  when  we  sit  down,  —  in 
short,  in  every  tiling  we  do,  we  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  our  foreheads,'  — frontem 
cruets  sitfiiaculo  terimus.  No  reason  is  given 
for  this  usage;  but  doubtless  its  introduction 
had  been  at  least  facilitated  by  the  heathen 
custom  of  finding  protecting  talismans  in 
certain  signs  and  figures.  The  practice  thus 
•ifUbliahed  in  private  life  soon  passed  into 


a  usage  in  public  worship  md  the  oWh^ 
vances  of  the  church.  Accordinglj;  distinol 
information  is  found  in  Chriatiaa  ttitiqiii^ 
as  to  the  use  of  the  cross  made  bj  die  haad 
in  baptism,  catechising,  confirmatioii,  uid 
the  Lord's  supper.  In  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  its  nse  came  to  be  regarded,  in 
the  worship  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church,  as  something  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable. The  Christian  Fathers  soon  grew 
eloquent  in  the  uses  which  they  assign^  to 
this  practice :  —  *  The  cross  you  should  use 
in  the  worship  of  God,  in  order  constantly 
to  remind  you  of  the  SaTionr ;  also  to  show 
that  you  place  all  your  hope  of  happiness  ^n 
him,  nor  less  to  make  known  your  readii  .^s 
to  bear  your  cross  with  patience.' 

Soon,  however,  was  a  magical  power 
ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tertuliian, 
in  his  treatise  to  his  wife  (lib.  ii.),  speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  a  Christian  woman 
married  to  a  Heathen  husband,  asks, — 
'  How  could  you  conceal  i^m  his  curiosity 
the  signs  of  the  cross  which  yon  imprint  on 
your  bed,  as  well  as  on  your  person  T  how 
could  you  escape  being  seen  when  yon  drive 
away  with  your  breath  the  malignity  of  die 
evil  spirit,  or  when  you  rise  during  the  night 
for  prayer  7  *  And  in  his  dissuasion  fi^m 
frequenting  the  theatre,  —  *  Suppose,  while 
you  were  there,  a  clap  of  thunder  should  re- 
call to  your  mind  the  terrors  of  the  Lord; 
yon  are  alarmed ;  you  carry  your  hand  to 
your  forehead  to  make  on  it  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  What  ?  This  sign  of  holiness  and 
prayer,  —  tliis  sign  of  penitence  and  morti- 
fication, condemns  you.  Had  you  had  that 
sign  on  your  heart,  you  would  never  have 
been  tliere.'  Here  are  seen  the  elements  of 
tliat  corruption  which,  iu  later  times,  made 
the  cross  itself  an  object  of  divine  honour. 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  the  hand, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  painted  crosses, 
and  crosses  fabricated  of  wood,  stone,  metal, 
&c.  whose  form  and  use  were  very  various. 
For  some  time  the  early  Christians  scrupled 
to  adopt  any  other  sign  of  the  croas  than 
such  as  was  made  by  the  hand,  lest  they 
should  tliereby  betray  a  community  with  tlie 
Heathen.  This  fear,  however,  disappeared, 
and  Christians  came  to  use  the  cross  as  a 
general  symbol  of  Christianity.  In  this 
application,  the  cross  served  pretty  much  the 
same  purpose  as  the  crescent  in  Islamism. 
It  was  introduced  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  con- 
nection with  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  the 
business  of  actual  life;  being  cut  in  precious 
stones,  painted  in  pictures,  used  as  a  part 
of  the  ritual  in  divine  worship,  adopted  in 
architecture,  and  at  last  in  heraldry. 

In  the  catacombs  under  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  early  Christians  found,  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  shelter  from  their  perse- 
cuting enemies ;  and  there,  according,  in 
rude  outlines,  and  sculptured  tokens  of  the 
simplest  kind,  they  left  memorials  of  theii 
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faith  dnring  life,  and  their  confident  hope  in 
death.  In  these  sepulchral  tokens  we  find 
the  earliest  visible  ntterance  of  the  prevident 
reverence  for  the  cross.  The  precise  date 
of  these  expressive  symbols  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  earliest  of  them  are  closely 
connected  in  time  with  Tertullian,  and  other 
Christian  writers  of  his  age.  We  thus  see, 
that  the  line  of  continuity  in  our  historical 
sketch  is  duly  preserved.  The  plate  given 
'^  p.  424  shows  different  crosses  of  both  the 
3reek  and  Latin  form  taken  from  the  cata- 
combs, and  reaching  back  to  the  first  centuries. 
The  symbolical  element  in  these  crosses 
went  on  gradually  increasing  year  after  year. 


of  power,  by  that  soul's  steadfast  gazing  on 
the  cross.  The  word  iohUf  salvation,  writ  ten  at 
the  bottom,  embodies  the  import  of  the  whole. 


VSBT  BABLT   STXBOLICAL   OBOSS. 

This  may  be  exhibited  in  the  anchor  cross  as 
given  in  the  cut,  in  which  an^old-established 
symbol  is  turned  to  Christian  purposes;  — 
forming,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  a  kind  of 
twofold  emblem,  denoting  refuge  and  safety. 
This  symbol  occurs,  in  t]^e  earliest  ages  of 
our  religion,  on  gravestones,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  on  gems ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  in- 
stance before  the  reader,  bearing  the  name 
Jesus  Christ,  and  having  as  here  two  fishes,  or 
only  one.  The  fishes  are  understood  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  '  fisher  of  men,'  and,  in- 
deed, of  Christians  generally,  who,  as  being 
immersed  in  water,  on  assuming  the  Chris- 
tian name,  took  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  play- 
fully describing  themselves  as '  fish.'  Another 
reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  em- 
blem is,  that  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  namely 
ichihus,  contains  the  initial  letters  of  Jesus 
Christ,  —  Son  of  Ood,  —  Saviour, 

The  power  of  expression  is  carried  still 
ftirther  in  the  ensuing  specimen,  belonging 
to  the  first  centuries,  in  which,  besides  other 
symbols  already  explained,  the  cross  is  re- 
presented as  having  conquered  '  the  old  ser- 
pent,* who  is  bound  to  its  trunk,  and  who, 
yet  retaining  the  will  to  injure  the  human 
soul  —  represented  by  the  dove,  is  deprived 


BABLT   SYMBOLICAL   CBOSS. 

The  dove,  as  in  the  above  figure,  which  is 
also  an  image  of  the  resurrection,  — the  im- 
port being  derived  from  the  bird  which  an- 
nounced a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to 
Noah,  —  is  found,  as  well  as  the  fish,  repiv- 
senting  our  Lord,  in  very  early  remains  of 
the  catacombs,  which  probably  take  prece- 
dence of  figures  of  the  cross,  and  thus  aids  in 
preserving  a  continuous  line  of  symbolical 
writing  from  the  first  years  of  the  second 
century  down  to  modem  times.  The  trium- 
phant and  blissful  character  of  the  cross  is 
well  shown  in  tlie  engraving  that  follows,  of 
a  *  starry  cross,'  which  is  taken  from  a  mo- 
saic at  Ravenna,  of  the  sixth  century :  — 


TBIUMPHAL   OBOSS. 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
this  cross  rests  on  the  same  base,  solus,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  word  mundi,  salvation  of  the 
world.  Its  outer  circle  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  resplendent  stones.  On  the  top  is 
the  Greek  word  ichthus,  meaning  our  Lord, 
which  has  been  recently  found  on  a  faneral 
marble,  with  the  word  zonton  a4Joined,  mak- 
ing the  entire  equivalent  to  Jesus  Christ,  Soh 
of  God,  Saviour  of  living  (men). 

At  an  earlier  period,  however,  than  this, 
the  cross  had  become  the  emblem  of  victory ; 
being  adopted  by  Constantiue,  as  shown  by 
this  copy  of  a  medal,  struck  in  the  dv^%  <&1 
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duit  emperor.  Hitherto  the  orots  had  in  the 
main  preserred  its  spiritual  import  Here 
it  is  associated  with  earthly  dominion,  as 
appears  from  the  motto,  ghry  of  the  army : 
alas  that  this  emblem  of  suffering,  peace, 
And  eternal  bliss,  should  ever  have  been  as 
•ociated  with  deeds  of  blood ! 


TBS   LABABUM. 

The  engraving  presents,  between  two  Ro- 
3nan  soldiers,  the  cross  in  tlie  shape  of  the 
JLabarum,  and  indicates  the  fact,  that,  in  its 
conquering  career,  the  cross  had  now  become 
(he  recognised  and  solemn  standard  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Kcclesiastical  history  in- 
forms us,  that  Constantine,  while  engaged  in 
•contending  for  the  imperial  throne  (Wr.  330 ), 
began  to  reflect  on  the  mischances  and 
failures  which  had  befallen  bis  idolatrous 
predecessors;  while  his  father,  who  hnd 
adored  one  only  God,  tlie  Creator  of  the 
oni verse,  had  been  eminently  successful. 
Hence  he  drew  the  inference,  that  he  him- 
self might  find  ready  aid  and  effectual  sup- 
port in  adopting  the  now  rapidly  sproailing 
fttith  of  tlio  despised  Nazarene.  On  this,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  give  him 
light;  when,  as  tlie  sun  was  declining, there 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  heavens  a  pillar  of 
light,  bearing  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  the 
words  in  Greek,  *  By  this  conquer.* 


The  lesson  of  tlM  oiinele  was  eomplelad 
by  the  appearance  to  him  at  nig^t,  in  a 
dream,  of  Jesns,  who,  with  a  ezoas  in  hit 
hand,  of  the  shape  already  seen,  commanded 
him  to  make  a  royal  atandard  of  a  atmflar 
configuration.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
and  hence  the  Labamm. 

We  are  not  here  required  to  discnas  the 
merits  of  this  story.  How  mnch  soever  of 
the  legendary  or  even  of  the  ficiitions  it  may 
contain,  doubdess  an  occaaion  there  was  in 
the  life  of  Constantine,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and,  with  that 
religion,  its  consecrated  symbol,  the  cro^s. 
Did  this  not  appear  from  the  face,  that  fic- 
tion and  legends  have  an  historical  import, 
as  well  as  the  purest  and  simplest  nrcord  of 
facts,  the  ensuing  view  of  the  Lubainni, 
having  the  image  of  the  emperor  on  the  ob- 
verse, would  set  the  matter  at  rest :  — 


COXSTAXTIXE  8    CKOst. 


PBIlflTIVE    SYMBOLICAL    CB08S. 

This  is  taken  frt>m  a  coin  of  Constantioe's, 
and  presents,  on  the  top  of  the  Labamm,  the 
monogmmmatic  name  of  Christ ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cross,  the  vanquished  serpent; 
athwart  the  face,  the  words  in  Latin,  the  hope 
of  the  republic.  From  this  time,  crosses  be- 
came very  common.  When  Constantine  had 
gaine<l  the  empire,  tlie  senate  decreed  to  him 
a  golden  statue,  one  band  of  which  held  a  long 
spear  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  cross  began 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour; and,  according  to  Eusebius,  tlie  empe- 
ror not  only  caused  such  representations  to 
be  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  city,  but,  as  '  the  sign  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion,' erected  a  magnificent  cross  in  his 
palace. 

ArchitecUire  was  now  to  undergo  modifi- 
cation from  the  cross.  The  figure  presents 
an  outline  of  a  church  of  early  date,  built  in 
tlie  shape  of  what  is  termed  the  Greek  cross. 
The  engraving  whence  our  copy  is  made,  is 
itself  of  the  seventh  century.  Christian 
churches,  generally,  soon  quitted  their  ori- 
ginal model  in  Uie  Greek  fiasilirje,  and 
took  the  figure  of  the  cross.  Churches 
built  in  this  form  were  originally  termed 
crosi-churches.  The  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine in  Constantinople,  in  honour  of  tlie 
apostles,  was  of  this  description.  This  foni 
the  emperor  is  said  to  have  produced,  la 
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order  to  unite  in  the  Christian  temple  the 
niaguificence  of  the  temples  of  the  preceding 
religion,  and  by  crossing  two  quadrangular 
buildings. 


4BCH1TECTUBAL   CB088. 

To  the  cross  thus  formed,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  grand  discovery  of  imposing  a  dome  on 
arches,  since  the  superstructure  of  the  ruand 
temple  or  part  was  a  consequence  naturally 
ensuing  fh>m  two  quadrangular  buildings 
crossing  each  other. 

The  alleged  discoTcry  of  the  cross  on  which 
Jesus  suffered,  gave  an  impulse  to  supersti- 
tious feelings  and  practices.  Four  ecclesias- 
tical historians  concur  in  stating,  that  it  was 
found  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  This  event  is  assigned  to 
A.D.  326.  The  stetement  is,  that  this  princess 
was  induced,  when  near  her  grave,  to  pay  a 
visit  of  pious  love  to  the  chief  place  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Aided  by  a  Jew  who 
had  carefolly  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
spot  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  Helena 
repaired  to  Mount  Calvary,  and,  after  diligent 
excavation,  found  three  crosses,  of  which  she 
ascertained  the  true  one  by  miracles  which 
it  wrought  Fable,  thus  begun,  was  not  slow 
to  increase.  Having  buUt  a  church  over  the 
spot,  Helena  deposited  within  it  the  chief 
part  of  the  real  cross.  The  remainder  she 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of  which 
Constantine  inserted  in  die  head  of  a  sutue 
of  himself;  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  which  was  built  expressly  to 
receive  this  precious  relic.  When,  subse- 
quently, a  festival  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
eovery  had  been^  established,  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to 
the  grateful  eyes  of  eager  pilgrims  the  ob- 
ject to  see  which  they  had  travelled  so  far, 
And  endured  so  much.  Those  who  were 
persons  of  substance  were  farther  gratified 
by  being  permitted  to  purchase,  at  &eit  tall 
value,  small  pieces  of  the  cross  set  in  gold 
and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not  pass 
into  incredulity,  the  proper  authorities  gave 


the  world  an  assnmiee  that  the  holy  wood 
possessed  the  power  of  self-multiplication, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
which  had  been  taken  from  it,  remained  In- 
tact and  entire  as  at  the  first 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in 
the  hands  of  Chosroes,  who  mockingly  con- 
veyed them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years 
after,  Heradius  recovered  them,  and  had 
them  cairied,  first  to  Constantinople,  and 
then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp,  that,  on 
his  arrival  before  the  latter  city,  he  found 
the  gates  barred,  and  entrance  forbidden.  In- 
structed as  to  the  cause  of  this  hinderance, 
the  emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  his 
greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gates ; 
when  these  opened  of  themselves,  allowing 
him  to  enter,  and  to  place  his  charge  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  From  this  tims 
no  more  is  heard  of  the  true  cross. 

The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  en- 
deavoured to  repel  the  imputetion  of  the 
disciples  being  worshippers  of  the  cross, 
which  was  broaght  against  them  by  the 
Heathen,  and  even  by  Julian.  Some  grounds 
there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  for 
Julian's  charge,  since  he  expressly  says, 
that  *the  Christians  prayed  to  a  wooden 
cross,  that  they  made  the  figure  of  the  same 
on  the  forehead,  placed  it  at  the  entrance  of 
their  houses,  and  that  they  (brsook  the  an- 
cient gods,  and  had  turned  to  the  dead  Jew.* 
How  true  and  reasonable  soever  was  the  de- 
fence which  the  defenders  of  Christianity  pat 
forth,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
fourth,  and  particularly  from  the  fifth  eentuiy, 
s  reverence  for  the  cross  arose  which  bordered 
on  fanaticism,  and  was  accompanied  by  very 
superstitious  practices.  This  has  remained 
at  least  unmitigated  in  some  churches,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  true  purposes  of  the 
gospel.  Easy  would  it  be  to  eite  instances 
of  the  gross  eredulity  and  low  superstition 
which  have  been  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  cross.  Nor  can  the  heads  of  the 
church  be  held  blameless.  In  their  desire 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  die  gospel,  they  were 
led  to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  the  cross  in  a 
manner  false  and  extravagant  in  itself,  and 
which  die  ignorant  would  easily  misimder- 
stand  and  grossly  pervert  The  eloquent 
Chrysostom,  by  the  indulgence  which  he  gave 
to  his  feelings  and  imagination,  must  be 
held  to  no  small  extent  accountable  for  these 
evils.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  is  among  those 
who  have  spoken  most  extravagantly  on  the 
subject  In  a  discourse,  he  dedares, — *  The 
cross  is  the  hope  of  Christians,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  staff  of  the  lame,  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  the  charm  of  the  rich,. 
Uie  stumbling-bloclE  of  the  high-minded,, 
and  triumph  over  the  demons.  The  cross 
is  the  teacher  of  virtue,  the  treasure  of  the 
destitute,  the  father  of  the  or^baa^thA^ona^^ 
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Mllor  of  the  just,  the  guardian  of  the  young, 
the   head   of  the  adult,  the  crovm  of  the 
aged,  the  hope  of  the  despairing,  the  helm 
of  the  mariner,  a  haven  in  storms,  and  a  waU 
to  the  besieged.     The  cross  is  a  light   to 
tlioae  who  sit  in  darkness,  the  ornament  of 
kings,   the  freedom  of  Hlaves,  the  wisdom 
uf  masters,  the   pliilosophy  of  barbarians, 
(he  safety  of  the  globe.'     In  this  way  does 
he  proceed  to  speak  at  length  of  tlie  cross, 
employing  language  which  he  himself  might 
more  or  less  distinctly  intend  as  figures  of 
speech,  but  which,  in  each  case,  otliers  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  witli  the  thickening  of 
tbe  dark  shades  that  came  over  men's  minds, 
would  but  too  certainly  convert  into  substan- 
tive realities  and  religious  truths.     This  pro- 
cess of  corruption  would  proceed  rapidly  in 
periods  when  men  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  respect  for  real  or  falsa  relics,  to  tlie 
awful  excess  of  making  them  objects  of  a 
species  of  worship.     The  cross,  accordingly, 
was  used  for  amulets  and  talismans.     Chry- 
Bostom  (Horn,  xi.)  declares,  —  'That  very 
wood  on  which  tlie  sacred  body  was  stretched 
and  cnicilied,  is  sought  after  with  incredible 
ardour.     Accordingly,  many  persons  of  both 
sexes,  procuring  ever  so  small  a  splinter  of  it, 
encase  it  in  gold,  and  suspend  it  from  their 
neck.'  To  traveUers,  the  cross  they  wore  served 
as  an  altar  at  wliich  they  prayed  at  certain 
hours.  Indeed,  saperstition  at  length  convert- 
•tl  wooden  crosses  into  olgects  of  worship. 


"iUSADER's    Cno^-- 


The  stream  of  oonnptioii  OYezflowed  in  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  crusaders,  commenced 
in  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  recoTery  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  Then  was 
the  cross  for  a  long  series  of  years  seen 
flaunting  on  the  banners  of  embattled  armies, 
and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  valiant  knights, 
who,  when  they  came  back  to  their  homes, 
were  on  their  stone  effigies  placed  witli  thtrir 
legs  across,  to  denote  that  tliey  had  in 
their  lifetime  had  the  high  merit  of  having 
fought  under  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and 
against  that  of  the  crescent. 

*  And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  erosse  be  bore, 

The  dear  remerobranoe  of  his  dying  L.ord ; 

For  whose  smeet  sake  that  gioriamt  badge  be  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  hun  adored : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  aoored. 

For  sovereign  hope  whidi  in  bis  help  be  bad.* 

The  influence  of  the  cross  on  the  shape  of 
chnrches  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Wher- 
ever Druidicul  monuments  were  found,  tliey 
were  supposed  to  be  purified  from  the  con- 
taminati<?>i  of  Heathenism,  by  being  carved 
witli  the  figure,  or  altered  in  the  shape,  of 
the  cross.  In  England,  crosses  were  erected 
before  the  conquest,  preTioos  to  a  battle  or 
great  enterprise,  as  an  anticipatory  and  con- 
ciliatory offering  to  heaven.  In  the  seventh 
century,  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  be- 
fore he  fought  with  Cadwallo,  set  up  a  cross  of 
wood,  '  and  on  his  knees  prayed  to  Ood  that 
he  would  assist  his  worshippers  in  their 
great  distress.  It  is  further  reported,  that, 
the  cross  being  made  in  haste,  and  the  hole 
dug  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed,  the  king, 
himself  full  of  faith,  laid  hold  of  it,  and  held 
it  with  both  his  hands,  till  it  was  set  fast  by 
throwing  in  the  earth'  (Bede:  *£cc.  HisL* 
iu.2). 

Fosbrooke,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities, enumerates  and  classes  architectard 
crosses  under  the  following  heads  :  —  1. 
Preaching;  2.  Market;  3.  Weeping;  4.  Street; 
5.  Memorial ;  ti.  Landmark ;  7.  Sepulchral ; 
8.  Highway;  0.  Entrance  to  churches;  10. 
Attestation  of  peace.  Of  preaching  crosses, 
St.  Paul's  is  an  instance  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  English  history.  Though  often 
abused  to  secular  ends,  it  was  erected  for 
preaching  the  gospel.  It  stood  on  the  north 
of  the  churchyard.  It  was  not  demolished 
till  the  fanatical  times,  which  Clarendon  has 
designated  *  The  Great  Rebellion.'  The  pic- 
torial representation  given  on  the  Dext  page 
is  of  a  cross  connected  with  a  very  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Great  Briuin,  namely, 
the  preaching  of  Paulinus  (rtr.  620,  A.D.'), 
who  converted  a  large  part  of  the  North  of 
England  to  Christianity,  and  became  arch- 
bishop of  York.  This  cross  is  one  of  three 
commemorative  of  the  event  now  mentioned, 
wliich  stand  io  the  churchyard  of  Whalley. 
in  Lan  cash  ire. 
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Herdeby  Notts'),  in  being  carried  to  Wetl- 
minster,  rested ;  as  at  Stamford,  Donstable, 
St  Albans,  WulUiani,  5bc. 


WHALLET   COmfEMOBATlVE   CB08S. 

Weeping  crosses  were  thosie  before  wbich 
a  penance  was  performed.  A  cross  of  this 
kind,  called  *  Mab's  cross/  may  still  be  seen 
(it  is  a  very  plain  structure)  in  a  street  in 
Wigan,  Lancashire. 

Market  crosses  were  to  be  found  in  most 
towns  possessing  the  privilege  of  a  market. 
The  tolls  of  these  markets  generally  belonged 
to  some  neighbouring  monastery ;  and  the 
crosses  were  erected  by  the  friars,  as  much 
as  a  token  of  their  right,  as  for  the  conveni* 
ence  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  beautiful 
specimen  is  found  in  the  market  cross  of 
Chichester,  in  Sussex,  which  was  built  by 
Edward  Story,  who  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  Carlisle  to  that  of  Chichester,  in  1475. 

Crosses  of  memorial  commemorated  bat- 
ties,  murders,  and  other  events  of  note.  In 
the  midst  of  Alpine  scenery  are  crosses  to  be 
seen  set  up  on  spots  where  the  traveller 
needs  special  care  in  order  to  avoid  danger, 
or  where  the  loss  of  life  has  already  occurred. 
These  crosses  often  chronicle  '  sudden  and 
untimely  death.'  and  are  in  part  designed 
to  solicit  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers. 

Crosses  of  memorial  were  built  also  to 
mark  the  spot  at  which  the  bier  of  a  distin- 
gnished  person  rested  m  its  passage  to  the 
tomb.  The  *  Eleanor  crosses'  were  designed 
in  honour  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward,  *  in 
whose  memory  (says  Baker),  and  as  monu- 
ments of  her  Tirtue  and  affection,  king  Ed- 
ward caused  (1290,  A.D.)  crosses  with  her 
statue  to  be  erected  in  all  chief  places  where 
her  corpse  (she  is  believed  to  have  died  at 
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Tn  the  liistory  of  Christian  art,  no  mean 
place  is  occupied  by  the  crux  ttatUmalit,  or 
processional  cross,  which  it  was  usual  to 
carry  at  the  head  of  solemn  procession  s.  The 
crosses  used  on  these  occasions  by  the  Bo- 
mans  were  of  great  beauty,  made  of  silver  or 
gold,  set  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
and  otherwise  richly  ornamented.  The  pro> 
cessional  cross,  which  on  holydays  nsually 
stood  on  the  high  altar,  or  on  the  ciborium 
of  the  altar,  was  considered  as  the  great 
treasure  of  a  church,  not  for  its  intrinsic 
worth,  so  much  as  for  its  antiquity,  and  the 
relics  which  were  enclosed  within  it 

The  beautiful  cross  (the  two  smaller  are 
crosiers),  represented  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  is  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Liaciano, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  when  tfaey 
had  possession  of  the  town  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, by  the  pious  contrivance  of  the  monks, 
who  built  it  up  in  a  recess  in  the  tower  of 
the  church  to  which  it  belongs.  It  stands 
about  three  feet  high  independent  of  the 
stem,  and  is  mjtde  of  wood,  plaited  over  with 
silver,  embossed  or  chased  and  gilt  The 
figures  are  in  very  high  relief,  and  silvered. 


In  order  to  contnat  more  atroni^j  with  Ae 
gilt  ground  of  the  eross.  Its  dSta  is  sboiit 
1360.  The  stem  of  the  exoss  is  of  brass, 
gilt,  and  is  much  infisrior  to  the  cross  Itself 
in  design  and  exeeation.  Ths  view  given 
represents  the  fhmt  of  the  eross.  The  orna- 
ment at  the  head  is  the  sseension ;  ttie  ri^ 
arm  is  the  Yiigin,  with  the  other  two  Marys; 
on  the  other  side  are  three  of  the  disciples  ss 
mourners;  andatthefootisarepresentatioo 
of  the  disciples  committing  the  body  of  Jesus 
to  the  tomb.  In  the  centre,  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  is  stretched  on  the  cross.  Alter 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  this  cross 
was  taken  from  its  hiding-place ;  and  it  stiD 
continues  to  be  carried  in  procession  (Shaw's 
'Dresses  snd  Decorations  of  the  Middle 
Ages  *).  Processional  or  ststionsry  crosses 
afford  a  full  proof  with  what  seal  the  Chris* 
tians  of  old  adorned  their  churches. 

The  cross  was  also  employed  for  the  tesdi- 
ingsnd  enlbroement  of  theological  opinions. 
The  cut  exhibits  one  wsy  in  whieh,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  tau^t  &e  communication 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  Fsthsr  to  ths  Son. 


THEOLOGICAL     CB08S. 


'Vhe  superstitious  reverence  for  the  cross 
which  prevailed  in  their  days,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  early  reformers,  who  either 
endeavoured  to  abate  the  evil,  or  resolved  al- 
together to  disallow  the  use  of  the  cross,  both 
in  public  worship,  and  in  private  exercises 
of  piety.  As  a  general  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  as  an  edifying  memento 
of  the  suffering  and  dying  Saviour, — Luther, 
however,  was  willing  that  the  cross  should 
be  retained;  and  although  tlie  consequent 
naagea  hare  been  constantly  growing  lees, 


they  have  not  yet  entirely  dis^pesred.  In 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  churdi,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  still  used  in  baptism,  tibe 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  benediction.  Indeed, 
in  Luther's  smaller  catechism  is  found  an 
express  direction,  that  cTsry  one  should  maik 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  mon- 
LDg  and  evening  prayers.  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians have  made  the  subject  one  of  some 
polemical  consequence.  In  England,  the 
crosses  which  were  found  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Beformation  in  the  churches  could  not 
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long  keep  their  places  against  the  hfitred 
which  was  excited  against  eyery  thing  that 
had  been  and  was  castomary  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  commanion ;  and  fanatical  men  in 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth  cleared  the 
places  of  public  worship  of  these  and  other 
artistic  ornaments. 

The  simple  form  of  the  cross  prepared  the 
way  for  tlie  crucifix.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix 
the  time  when  crucifixes  were  introduced. 
Chemnilius  (*  Exam.  Cone.  Trident.'  p.  iv. 
41  >  remarks :  —  *  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
an  image  of  Christ  crucified,  that  is,  as  the 
canon  speaks,  a  human  figure  representing 
the  humiliation,  passion,  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  began  to  be  used  and  placed  in 
churches  about  the  year  691.'  The  church 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  them  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Prior  to 
this,  people  were  satisfied  with  the  figure  of 
a  lamb  standing  under  the  cross. 

The  artistic  skill  of  some  of  the  older  cru- 
cifixes is  of  very  small  pretensions.  In  order 
to  describe  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cross  was 
sometimes  painted  red.  Christ  is  represented 
variously  on  these  crucifixes, — sometimes 
hanging  on  the  cross  with  his  hands,  not 
nailed,  raised  up  as  in  prayer  ('  Borgia  de 
Cruce  Velitema,'  p.  183); — sometimes  fas- 
tened to  the  cross  with  four  nails,  and,  in 
^he  older  crucifixes,  alive,  with  open  eyes ; 
but  in  later  crucifixes,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  more  often  dead.  As  these 
cnicifixes  belong  to  no  very  early  period  in 
Christian  history,  they  afford  little  light,  if 
any,  in  regard  to  tlie  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
since  the  tradition  which  they  follow  has  no 
historical  weight,  and,  indeed,  is  not  uniform 
and  consistent  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
crucifix  was  considered  as  an  indispensable 
accessary  to  churches  and  altars.  Crucifixes 
were  also  placed  at  the  entrance  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  on  high  roads  and 
public  places ;  also  before  public  and  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  smaller  crucifixes, 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  of  ivory,  &c. 
served  partly  for  adorning  the  articles  used 
in  public  worship ;  partly  for  an  ornament 
on  the  necks  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
partly,  like  the  Agnus  Dei,  as  amulets  and 
charms.  Painted  crucifixes,  and,  indeed, 
some  worked  in  stone,  or  stamped  on  coins, 
are  often  surrounded  with  various  fignres, 
mostly  of  angels,  with  all  kinds  of  emblems 
wh  ich  h  ave  a  referen  ce  to  redemption .  They 
sometimes  present  figures  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly lambs,  doves,  stags,  &c.  —  symbols 
which  speak  for  themselves.  The  most  fa- 
vourite representation  was  that  of  the  holy 
family  standing  beneath  the  cross.  Mary, 
John,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  are  also  seen  as 
in  the  ecclesiastical  canticle :  — 

*  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juzta  orncem  lacrlmoia, 
Duni  pendebat  filins,'  &c 

In  this  protestant  country,  crucifixes  are 


by  no  means  a  common  sight;  and  such  as 
are  of  costly  materials  are  very  rare.  In  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Stonyhurst,  in  the  north- 
east of  Lancashire,  there  are  in  the  museum 
several,  besides  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  in  worship,  of  considerable  elegance 
and  vfiJue.  One  of  great  beauty  is  of  crystal, 
with  a  cluster  of  diamonds  at  the  intersection, 
fixed  in  a  square  base  inlaid  with  jewels. 
A  second  is  made  of  ebony,  with  an  ivory 
Christ,  exquisitely  carved,  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  feelings 
which  led  to  the  use  of  tlie  crucifix  have 
been  carried  to  excess ;  but,  in  themselves, 
they  are  such  as  must  be  shared  by  every 
Christian. 


'  I  fly  to  Salem  and  to  CalTary ; 

And  there  for  sinful  man 

To  finish  God's  high  plan, 
A  form  of  heavenly  mould  bath  braved  the  tree 

nis  limbs  are  fainting  now. 

And  pain  is  on  his  brow ; 
And  foes  are  trlamphing,  and  friends  are  few : 

Still,  through  the  darken'd  air, 

Ho  lifts  the  godlike  prayer, 
•*  Father,  forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do  I  ** 

But  'mid  the  awftil  night, 

Bursts  a  fair  ray  of  light. 
And  hangs  around  him  like  a  brooding  dove ;  -^ 

It  hovers  o'er  the  tree 

Of  shame  and  agony, 
And  sanctifies  the  cross  to  Hope  and  Love  ! 

And  now  thon  speakest  joy. 

And  bliss  without  alloy, 
To  them  that  bear  thee  in  their  Saviour's  nama. 

Pale  Fear,  and  shuddering  Dread, 

And  Agony  have  fled. 
And  holy  Hope  is  here  in  place  of  Shame  I 

And  still  in  Death's  dark  hour. 

The  holy  sign  hath  power. 
Even  when  Life's  sun  hath  set  In  dim  eclipse. 

To  banish  dark  despair 

With  visions  bright  and  fair. 
And  spread  a  smile  from  heaven  on  dying  lips  I 

Beneath  thy  fostering  care. 

Faith  pours  her  fervent  prayer. 
And  hears  fiaint  echoes  of  the  heavenly  quire : 

Thy  form.  In  splendour  drest. 

Sparkles  on  Beauty's  breast. 
And  glitters  tnaa  the  "  starry  pointing  "  spire  I 

But  who  shall  dare  to  sing, 

Unpoised  on  Seraph's  wing. 
Thy  march  of  triumph  to  earth's  forthest  shore  ? 

My  tongue  Is  aU  too  weak 

Thy  glOTious  praise  to  speak  : 
I  bow  the  reverent  knee,  and  tremblingly  adore ! ' 

The  Crosier  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  cross ;  for  doubtless  both  the  word  and 
the  thing  itself  are  derived  from  it.  The 
crosier  was  borne  before  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, abbots,  and  abbesses.  It  was  at  first 
a  simple  staff.  The  exact  shape  and  the 
degree  of  ornament  differ  in  every  country 
according  to  taste :  that  of  an  archbishop  is 
headed  with  a  cross,  exhibiting  the  cruci- 
fixion of '  the  man  of  sorrows.'  One  of  the 
earliest  abbatical  staffs  is  probably  that  re- 
presented on  the  tomb  of  Vitalis,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in 
1082.  Crosiers  in  wood,  in  ancient  tiroes, 
2  E 
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were  usaally  buried  with  bi»Lops  and  abbots 
in  dieir  coffins :  such  a  one,  of  red  wood,  the 
top  canred  into  the  rude  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
was  found  many  years  ago,  on  opening  the 
coffin  of  Bishop  Orosteste,  at  Lincoki,  who 
died  in  1253.  It  lay  across  the  body,  fh>m 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  foot  At  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  on  a  brass 
plate,  was  this  inscription,  —  Per  bacuU/or- 
wuaUfprekUi  discUe  normam, — '  by  the  form 
of  the  staff,  learn  the  law  of  the  bishop;* — a 
law  and  sway  which  seem  to  have  been  form* 
ed,  not  after  the  spirit  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, but  the  low  and  gross  conceptions  of 
a  darker  age.  From  the  excess  of  splendour 
laTished  in  such  times  on  the  crosier,  occa- 
sion was  given  for  the  following  satirical 
lines:  — 


*  An  temps  passS  du  slede  d'or, 
CrosM  de  boia,  eresque  d'or : 
MalnteDanft  ohsogent  les  lolz, 
Crosse  d'or,  eresque  de  bols ;'  — 

which  means,  that  while  of  old  the  crosier 
was  of  wood,  but  the  bishop  of  gold ;  now 
we  have  wooden  bishops,  and  golden  crosiers. 
We  have  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  over 
this  wide  field.  We  hsTO  seen  the  cross  in  one 
shape  or  another,  in  erery  age  down  firom  the 
days  when  Jesus  suffered.  Forour  argument, 
the  abuses  answer  equally  well  with  the  uses 
of  the  cross ;  for  the  two  combine  to  exhibit 
a  symbolical  and  monumental  history  of  the 
gospel,  beginning  with  the  time  when  the  lite- 
ral narratiTCs  of  the  sacred  penmen  come  to 
a  close.  Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  the  sym- 
bolical and  monumental  is  less  significative 
than  the  literal  and  written  history.  The 
former  addresses  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind. 
It  has  a  language  of  its  own,  clear  and  de- 
finite in  expression,  and  less  liable  than  any 
written  word  to  be  altered  or  corrupted. 
Additions,  indeed,  it  does  reoeive ;  but  these 
additions  become  each  a  new  leaf  in  the  his- 
tory. And,  in  general,  we  know  not  well  how 
any  one  that  has  even  a  slight  conception  of 
the  varied  treasures  of  rude,  imperfect,  or  high 
art,  to  which,  in  successive  ages,  Christianity 
gave  birth,  and  of  which  destructive  time 
has  spared  a  very  large  portion,  can,  in  carry- 
ing his  eye  over  the  last  nineteen  hundred 
years  along  the  line  marked  out  by  the  cross 
alone,  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  here  an 
evidence  for  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, which  is  not  only  sppreciable  by  men 
of  ordinary  understanding,  but  sound  in 
itself,  and  satisfactory.  But  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  suffering  Christ,  the  cross 
would  have  remained  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  a  token  of  infamy.  It  became  a 
name  of  honour,  a  sign  of  triumph,  the  hope 
of  the  world.  This  revolution  of  opinion 
finds  its  sole  explanation  in  the  fact  which 
the  primitive  accompaniments  of  the  cross 
declare  to  the  intelligent  mind  in  signs  as 
e]q>ressive  aod  determinate  as  are  the  words 
of  Scripture :  — He  i«  not  here;  he  is  rieen. 


and  teaUd  at  Of  Hgluhandiif  Uu  Majetb/  m 
high.  The  fact  which,  within  a  few  yean, 
should  prove  able  to  convert  a  Tyburn  into 
a  spot  towards  which  the  glad  bnt  tearftd 
eyes  of  thousands  are  tamed  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  pure  religion,  most  be  not  only 
real  but  unusual,  not  only  uniiaaal  hat  en- 
kindling, and  so  enkindling  as  to  call  into 
action  the  central  affections  of  the  human 
souL 

CRUCIFIXION  (L.  /xMy  on  a  cnm),  a 
cruel  and  disgraoeftal  pontshment  practised 
by  most  nations  of  antiquity,  bat  not  by  the 
Jews,  whose  laws  and  usages  were  in  many 
pointo  of  a  much  mflder  eharaeter  than  gene- 
rally prevailed  of  old,  even  ages  afker  the 
death  of  their  great  Legialator.  Ancient 
writers,  with  one  voioe,  speak  of  eracifixion 
as  painftil,  degrading,  anil  iervile.  It  was 
emphaticslly  the  punishment  of  alares ;  for, 
though  it  was  inflicted  on  free-bom  persons 
of  low  condition,  Boman  citixens  ooold  not 
be  crucified.  The  degradation  was  enhanced 
by  crucifixion's  being  reserved  as  the  special 
punishment  of  heinous  crimes,  such  as  rob- 
bery, piracy,  peijury,  sedition,  treason,  and 
assassination. 

We  have  already  intimated,  thai  emd- 
fixion  was  not  among  the  panishmeots  of 
the  Hebrews,  who  received  it  from  the  Bo- 
mans  as  a  consequence  of  their  sulgngatioa, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  un- 
worthy token.  And  the  orueiffing  of  our 
Lord  after  he  had  been  eondemned,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  requiring  no  specifie  direc- 
tion or  legal  authority,  shows  how  completely 
the  Jews  of  his  day  had  received  the  Boman 
yoke,  and  exhibito  the  evangelists  in  harmo- 
ny with  what,  firom  independent  historical 
grounds,  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
predicted. 

The  condemned,  alter  having  been  scourg- 
ed, had  to  bear  his  cross  to  the  plaee  of 
execution,  which  was  generally  some  fre- 
quented spot  on  the  outside  of  the  city. 
Arrived  there,  he  was  supplied  with  an  in- 
toxicating drink ;  and,  having  been  atript  of 
his  clothing,  was  raised  and  fastened  to  the 
cross  by  nails  driven  into  his  hands,  and 
sometimes  by  others  driven  into  his  feet  A 
small  tablet  or  title,  declaring  the  crime,  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross.  The  body 
fomid  some  little  support  firom  a  kind  of 
seat  The  sufferer  died  under  the  most 
frightful  tortures,  —  so  great  that,  even  amid 
the  raging  passions  of  war,  pity  was  some- 
times excited.  Josephus  says,  of  captives 
taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem,—  'They  were  first  stripped  and  tor- 
mented, and  then  crucified  before  the  wall 
of  the  city.  This  miserable  procedure  made 
Titos  greatly  pity  them '  (*  Jewish  War,*  v. 
II.  1).  In  some  cases  the  suffering  was  shor- 
tened and  ab8.ted  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminal,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  benevolent  aim,  but  was  designed 
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to  make  his  death  certain.  After  death,  the 
body,  among  the  heathens,  commonly  re- 
mained on  the  cross  till  it  wasted  away, 
or  was  dcToured  by  birds  of  prey ;  a  military 
guard  being  placed  near  the  cross  to  preyent 
the  removal  of  the  corpse  for  burial;  the 
practice  being  founded  on  the  absurd  notion, 
that  the  exposure  of  executed  criminals  has 
a  salutary  efficacy  in  deterring  men  from  the 
commission  of  crime;  whereas  leugthened 
experience  shows  that  such  sights  tend  only 
to  degrade  and  brutalise,  and  so  give  occa- 
sion to  the  passions  firom  which  crime 
arises.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  the 
corpse  was  customarily  talen  dovm  and 
buried ;  for  their  religious  observances  and 
feelings  were  too  powerful  and  too  elastic 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  load  of  pagan  domi- 
nation. Josephas  asserts  that  the  Jews  were 
so  regardful  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  that 
they  buried  eyen  those  who  were  crucified 
before  sunset  of  the  day  on  which  they  suf- 
fered. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  have  no- 
ticed how  entirely  these  statements,  which 
are  drawn  fh>m  sources  independent  of  the 
evangelists,  accord  with  the  statements  and 
implications  of  their  narratives ;  which  are 
thus  found  to  come  recommended  to  as,  in 
the  matter  under  consideration,  by  their 
general  accordance  with  history  and  fact^ 
and  so  justify  the  conclusion,  that,  in  lesser 
points  where  such  agreement  does  not  appear, 
we  should  find  that  it  actually  existed,  were 
our  knowledge  more  comprehensive,  minute, 
or  exact 

There  was  a  bare  possibility,  in  some  cases, 
that  those  who  had  suffered  crucifixion  migh^ 
under  medical  treatment,  recoyer,  if  taken 
down  at  no  length  of  time  after  being  sus- 
pended. Such  «  possibility  must  have  de- 
pended on  casual  circumstances,  such  as  the 
age,  natural  strength,  temperament,  and 
actual  condition  in  regard  to  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  of  the  sufl^erer ;  as  well  as  on  the 
degree  of  torture  and  extent  of  injury  inflic- 
ted by  his  executioners.  That  the  preser- 
vation of  life,  howeyer,  after  crucifixion,  was 
not  impossible,  is  clear  from  the  express 
statement  of  Josephus  (*Life,*  76):  —  *I 
saw  many  captives  crucified,  and  remembered 
three  of  them  as  my  former  acquaintance. 
I  was  very  sorry  at  this,  and  went  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  to  Titus,  who  immediately  com- 
manded them  to  be  taken  down,  and  to  have 
the  greatest  care  taken  of  them  in  order  to 
their  recovery ;  yet  two  of  them  died  tmder 
the  physioan^M  hands,  while  the  third  re- 
covered.* 

The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman 
empire  tiU  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it 
was  abolished  through  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Examples  of  it  are  found 
in  the  early  part  of  that  emperor^s  reign ; 
but  the  reverence  which,  at  a  later  period, 
he  was  led  to  feel  for  the  cross,  induced  him 


to  put  an  end  to  the  inhuman  practice.  Such 
was  a  most  worthy  effect  of  the  cross,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  the  largest  philanthropy,  and 
the  truest  love.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
accimiulate  instances  of  the  efficacy  which 
the  sight  or  the  thought  of  the  cross  has  had 
in  putting  a  curb  on  human  wickedness,  or 
speaking  peace  to  troubled  hearts.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Felicia  Hemans  speak  beau- 
tifully on  the  point :  — 

*  Tbe  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  bowed  his  head  to  death. 
Was  framed  of  aspen-wood,  and  since  that  hour 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  seat  down 
A  thriUing  oonsdousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremuloos,  when  not  a  breeia 
Dist^s  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

C%ad  (after  a  pause).  Dost  thou  believe  it,  fother? 

Father.  Nay,  my  child. 

We  walk  in  dearer  light.    But  yet,  even  now. 
With  something  of  a  lingering  love,  I  read 
The  characters,  by  that  mysterious  hour 
Stamp'd  on  the  rererential  soul  of  man 
In  visionary  days,  and  thenoe  thrown  hack 
On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.    BCany  a  sign 
Of  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven. 
The  woodman  and  the  mountaineer  can  trace 
On  rock,  on  herb,  and  flower.    And  be  it  so  I 
They  do  not  wisely,  that  with  hurried  hand 
Would  pluck  these  salutary  fancies  forth 
From  their  strong  soil  witiiin  the  peasant's  breasty 
And  scatter  them  ~  far,  tar,  too  fast  I  —away 
As  worthless  weeds :  —  oh !  little  do  we  know 
When  they  have  soothed,  when  saved.' 

The  importance  of  thesubjeothas  induced 
VLB  to  seek  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  article, 
for  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Thomas 
Dorrington,  Esq.  MJELC.S. 

CRUCIFIXION,  DEATH  BY  (physically 
considered),  is  attributable  to  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers,  by  various  circumstances 
connected  with  that  mode  of  punishment. 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  may 
be  named  —  the  shook  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, produced  by  the  painful  operation  of 
driving  nails  through  the  hands  aud  feet, 
—  the  suffering  subsequently  caused  by  their 
pressure  on  the  soft  parts,  which  they  had 
pierced  wedge-like,  —  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  and  mortification,  excited  in 
the  wounds  by  that  pressure,  and  aggravated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  —  the  constitutional 
irritation  and  fever  arising  from  the  local 
injury,  —  and,  lastly,  the  pain  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cords  used  to  fix  the  limbs 
and  body  on  the  cross,  and  by  the  constrained 
position  of  the  sufferer. 

No  wounds  are  more  painful  than  those 
inflicted  in  crucifixion.  They  are  at  once 
what  surgeons  term  punctured,  lacerated, 
and  contused,  which  are  the  three  most  seri- 
ous varieties  of  that  species  of  injury.  In- 
dependf  ntly  of  the  grave  nature  of  the  wounds 
themselves,  their  danger  is  much  increased 
when  they  occor  in  such  parts  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  whieh 
bones,  fascie,  tendons,  and  their  sheaths,  pre- 
dominate ;  tissues  which>  ^n^vii  vi  vsC^jqjw.^^ 
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reflect  the  mischief  into  tht  coastitution  im- 
mediately and  most  violently,  giving  rise  to 
unmanageable  traumatic  fever.  In  many 
very  sensitive  constitutions,  the  immediate 
shock  of  the  act  of  cruciiixion  itself  would 
hardly  be  rallied  from.  If,  however,  the  vic- 
tim should  have  hufiicient  constitutional 
power  to  support  reaction,  the  intense  agony 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  body  sus- 
pended on  Uie  raw  parts  in  contact  with  the 
nails  in  the  hand,  and  by  the  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  tissues 
pressing  against  the  unyielding  iron,  com- 
bined with  the  distressing  effects  of  the 
cords,  and  the  position  of  the  body,  is  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  the  production  of 
that  exhaustion  which  terminates  the  fright- 
All  scene.  In  our  opinion,  this  view  of  the 
subject  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  insisted 
upon,  writers  having  attributed  death  in  these 
cases  rather  too  exclusively  to  the  fever  pro- 
duced by  the  injury,  forgetting  the  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  long-continued  and  severe  pain. 
This  fever,  whose  importance  we  would  not 
be  supposed  to  under-estimate,  would  come 
on  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  infliction 
of  the  iiyury,  a  few  hours  at  most.  The 
parts  that  were  pierced  would  become  red, 
hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  the  inflammation 
extending  along  the  deep-seated  tissues  in 
the  arms  and  legs ;  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  would  be  hot  and  dry ;  there  would  be 
pulsating  headache,  dry  tongue,  unquencha- 
ble thirst,  watchfulness,  and  anxiety.  When 
the  injured  parts,  after  ulcerating,  became 
gangrenous,  which  in  most  cases  they  would 
do  if  the  sufferer  lived  many  hours,  great 
general  depression  of  tlie  vital  powers  would 
at  once  come  on,  with  hiccough  and  cold 
sweats ;  the  circulation  would  be  hurried 
and  feeble ;  the  breathing  short  and  frequent ; 
and  the  patient  would  rapidly  sink ;  the  feel- 
ing of  pain  being  nearly  annihilated,  but  the 
sense  of  anxiety  and  prostration  augmented 
towards  the  last. 

In  other  cases,  where  deep-seated  suppu- 
ration in  the  arms  and  legs  took  place,  rallier 
than  mortification,  the  fever  would  be  at  first 
more  of  the  hectic  character;  but  ultimately 
the  sulking  stage,  as  above  described,  would 
come  on.  From  mere  hunger,  as  such,  the 
patient  would  sufler  little,  since  all  desire  for 
food  would  soon  cease ;  but,  of  course,  where 
life  was  prolonged  for  days,  the  cessation  of 
the  process  of  nutrition  would  doubtless  ex- 
pedite death.  From  the  privation  of  water, 
so  eagerly  desired  to  quench  the  burning 
thirst,  the  sufferings  of  the  crucified  must 
have  been  awful.  The  variations  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  atmosphere,  acting  on  the 
exposed  body  day  and  night,  had  unques- 
tionably a  very  exhausting  influence.  The 
comparative  coldness  of  the  night  air,  under 
snch  circumstances,  would  be  very  depress- 
jug;  and  the  vprticnl  rnys  of  the  sun  aliaoon- 
dity  on  the  bare  licad   and  body  wou\d  cwVv 


neutly  increase  the  febrile  action,  and  de- 
range the  cerebral  circulation. 

To  determine  the  probable  duration  of 
life  after  crucifixion  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  this  would  depend  mate- 
rially on  the  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  the 
state  of  the  chmate,  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  mode  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  various  other  circumstances 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  at  so  great 
a  distance  of  time.  We  have  before  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  in  certain  cases  the  imme- 
diate shock  of  the  act  of  crucifixion  might 
prove  mortal,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
mind  or  body  had  been  previously  exhausted 
by  much  and  long- continued  suffering,  or  in 
persons  of  extremely  delicate  fibre,  or  highly 
sensitive  nervous  system,  as  certain  females. 
In  many  cases,  death  might  occur  within 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  in  others,  with- 
in forty-eight  hours ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances, life  might  be  prolonged  for  days. 
In  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  remarkable 
that  death  took  place  in  the  short  space  of 
six  hours  *,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  when  we  recollect  the  extremely 
exhausted  state  in  which  his  higlily  impres- 
sible nervous  system  must  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  at  all  to  appreciate  the  depressing  and 
exhausting  effects  of  the  mental  agony  with 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  contemplated 
the  awful  termination  of  his  earthly  career ; 
an  agony  of  which  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence in  the  affecting  scene  in  the  garden 
of  Oethsemane  the  previous  evening,  and  in 
his  last  cry  of  despair  on  the  cross.  Great 
demands  were  made  upon  his  bodily  and 
mental  energies  during  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  and  his  feelings  were  wrought  upon  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  last  supper,  with 
its  affecting  associations, —  the  consciousness 
of  his  impending  betrayal  by  Judas,  and 
desertion  by  Peter  and  his  other  disciples,  — 
the  efi'ort  to  bear  up,  in  that  crisis  of  the 
world's  history,  against  an  irrevocable  des- 
tiny ;  an  effort  so  trying,  that  at  its  climax 
*  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground ; ' — the  total  loss 
of  til  at  rest  so  necessary  to  nerve  the  body 
the  night  before  his  trial,  —  the  cruelties  and 
outrages  that  preceded  the  crucifixion, —  and 
his  utter  separation  from  the  expression  of 
all  human  sympathy  and  encouragement 
after  his  capture,  —  all  acting  upon  a  nervous 
system  the  most  finely  tempered  and  acutely 
sensitive  the  world  ever  saw,  —  would  neces- 
sarily leave  him  in  a  state  of  prostration  in- 
capable of  long  bearing  the  mortal  agonies 
of  the  cross. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  ter- 
minate the  life  of  the  crucified,  in  certain 
cases,  before  the  period  of  spontaneous  disso- 
lution had  arrived.     In  the  case  of  the  thieves 
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breaking  the  legs ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  thrasting  of  the  spear  into  the  side  of 
Christ  was  done  with  something  of  the  same 
object,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  life  in  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
mere  breaking  of  the  legs  that  would  cause 
death  in  a  healthy  subject ;  but,  in  one  al- 
really  near  the  point  of  death  from  cruci- 
fixion, this  act  would  doubtless  soon  exhaust 
the  ebbing  life  of  the  Tictim,  by  the  excru- 
ciating pain  which  it  would  create ;  for  the 
legs  in  such  cases  could  not  be  broken,  with- 
out the  infliction  of  great  violenoe. 

The  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jesus  is  a  very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  attend- 
iug  it  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having 
been  removed  from  the  cross  before  death, 
and,  therefore,  of  his  having  been  resusci- 
tated,—  a  natural  mode  of  explaining  the 
resurrection,  which  kas  been  broached.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  modem  patholo- 
gists should  have  observed  facts  which  go 
to  prove,  that  the  flowing  out  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  side  was  a  natural  occurrence 
under  the  circumstances,  and  that  it  could 
have  taken  place  only  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject already  some  time  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  blood,  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability poured  out  by  the  veins  of  the  skin, 
or  by  the  vein  running  along  the  under  edge 
of  one  of  the  ribs,  called  by  anatomists  the 
intercostal  vein,  which  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  wounded  in  a  thrust  made  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  body,  in  which  direction  the  spear 
must  pass,  if  aimed  at  the  side  from  below. 
It  is  no  objection  to  John's  account  of  the 
occurrence,  that  the  blood,  being  coagulated 
in  the  dead  body,  would  not  be  capable  of 
flowing  from  an  injured  vessel,  since  it  is 
well  known  to  pathologists,  that  the  blood 
is  by  no  means  unfirequently  in  a  fluid  state 
in  the  veins  after  de^.  The  water  named 
in  the  history  came  either  from  the  bag 
which  contains  the  heart,  called  by  anato- 
mists the  pericardium,  or  from  that  cavity 
in  the  chest  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
covering  of  the  lung,  and  lying  between 
the  lung  and  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  called 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Modem  patholo- 
gists have  shown,  and  we  ourselves  have 
frequently  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  statement,  that  it  often  happens  during 
the  agony  of  death,  or  after  this  event  has 
occurred,  that  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood 
exude  through  the  sides  of  the  small  blood- 
vessels 4^mifying  on  the  membranes  consti- 
tuting shut  sacs,  as  the  lining  membrane  of 
tlie  pericardium  or  pleuritic  cavity.  These 
exudations,  commonly  called  '  serous  efiii- 
8 ions,'  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
water,  being  in  most  cases  pale  and  perfectly 
transparent.  They  were  formerly  supposed 
never  to  occur,  except  as  the  product  of 
disease  exisling  during  life ;  but  it  is  now 


an  established  fact,  that  they  may  occur  fxi 
a  perfectly  healthy  structure,  about  the  time 
of  death,  or  subsequently,  and  so  have  be^ 
named  cadaveric  or  pseudo-morbid:  at  the 
same  time,  they  never  thus  occur,  except 
in  connection  with  death,  so  that  their  exist- 
ence unequivocally  proves  that  this  has 
taken  place.  The  fluid  thus  poured  out 
necessarily  gravitates  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity  containing  it;  and  whether  we 
consider  *  the  water '  named  by  the  evange- 
list to  have  flowed  from  the  pericardium  or 
pleuritic  sac,  the  thrust  of  the  spear  must 
have  been  below  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  —  a 
situation  very  generally  assigned  to  it  in 
the  various  ancient  and  modem  paintings 
of  the  cmcifixion. 

To  the  medical  reader,  the  mention  of  the 
*  blood  and  water '  by  the  evangelist  is  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  tru^  of  the  his-  ' 
tory;  for  a  fact  is  thus  recorded,  which, 
though  perfectly  natural  when  viewed  by  the 
light  of  modem  science,  is  not  only  not 
necessary  to  the  coherence  and  consistency 
of  the  account,  but,  till  latterly,  would  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
it,  owing  to  its  being  inexplicable  by,  nay, 
rather  inconsistent  with,  former  medical  ex- 
perience. By  this  we  mean,  that,  as  serous 
effusion  into  the  chest  was  looked  upon  by 
the  older  physicians  as  unequivocally  indi- 
cative of  a  serious  malady  existing  there 
before  death,  the  account  of  the  blood  and 
water  by  John,  if  troe,  would  involve  the 
existence  of  such  an  amount  of  disease  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  our  Saviour's  life,  as 
would  have  utterly  incapacitated  him  for 
taking  the  part  in  the  eventa  that  occurred, 
which  he  is  represented  to  have  done. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark upon  another  circumstance  which 
affords  important  intemal  evidence  of  the 
tmth  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  John  is 
the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  the  blood 
and  water  flowing  from  the  side  of  Jesus ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  the  evan* 
gelista  he  only  was  present  at  the  cmcifixion. 
Now  the  fact  of  tlie  blood  and  water  is  just ' 
such  a  circumstance  as,  from  not  being 
necessary  to  the  general  truth  of  the  story, 
might  easily  be  omitted  from  Gospels  pfo- 
ceeding  from  persons  who  did  not  behold 
the  cmcifixion  ;  while  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
event  that  an  eye-witness  like  John,  who 
seems  to  have  hung  about  tlie  cross  of  his 
Master  with  touching  fidelity,  would  note  at . 
the  time,  and  commit  to  writing  afterwards. 
This  diflbrence  between  the  synoptical  and 
John's  Gospels  is  so  accordant  with  our* 
general  experience  of  the  manner  in  which 
historical  narratives  of  the  same  event  come 
to  dift'er,  as  to  afl'ord  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  testimony  to  tliose  who  understand 
the  jjeiieral  nature  of  liv«^V.ot\cw\  csv^^xv^^. 
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•Aer  or  Jug,  It  is  ui  old  word,  «nd  aome* 
times  spelt  cruise  or  crewte.  Cowper  hma 
these  lines,  in  which  cruise  is  equlTslent  to 
bottle :  — 

'HUi  hours  of  study  closed  st  Isst, 
And  flnlahed  his  oondse  repsst; 
Stoppled  his  arui$et  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  onstomsry  nook.' 

Cruse  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words  of  dissimilar  import :  —  I.  Bakbook, 
wbioh  appears  to  have  been  a  *  bottle  of 
earthenware'  (1  Kings  xiv.  8.  Jer.  xiz.  1, 10). 
EI.  I^lohgheeth,  which  may  signify  a  '  dish/ 
rather  than  a  *  cruse '  or  *  bottle '  (2  Kings 
iL  20).  III.  I^aphgathy  which  denotes  a 
'  botUe'  or  'jug'  (1  Sam.  zxri.  IJ,  12, 16. 
1  Kings  xriL  12,  14,  16;  six.  6).  — See 
BoTTLB  and  Pitchbb. 

CBYSTAL  (G.)  is  generally  understood 
to  mean,  now  as  of  old,  a  transparent  Tariety 
of  quarU,  having  the  appearance  of  glass, 
and  termed  by  mineralogists  rock-crytUd, 
Pliny  makes  crystal  to  be  produced  by  the 
congslation  of  water,  and  hence  to  be  found 
only  in  cold  climates.  The  name  (in  Greek, 
ice),  as  well  as  the  notion  just  mentioned, 
originated  In  the  ice-like  appearance  of  crys- 
tal. This  affords  one  among  many  proofii  to 
whom  how  superficial  were  the  notions  of  the 
ancients  on  scientific  subjeets.  False  no- 
tions tend  to  falsify  facts  and  history.  So 
in  this  case.  Crystal  is  not  specially  the 
product  of  cold,  still  less  of  firoien  regions. 
The  best  crystal  comes  from  India.  In 
Cyprus  it  is  ploughed  up.  It  is  found  in 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

Crystal  was  highly  valued  of  old.  Pliny 
■peaks  of  a  Roman  lady  who  gave  above 
twelve  thousand  pounds  for  a  single  crystal 
basin. 

The  Hebrews  also  used  the  same  word 
{Keragh)  to  signify  *  ice '  (Job  vi.  16  ; 
zzxvii.  10:  comp.  zzxviii.  20.  Jer.  xxxvi.  30) ; 
and  'crystal'  (Ezek.  i.  22).  Another  word 
of  similar  meaning  {Gehenh,  rendered  in  our 
Tersion  *  pearls')  is  employed  to  denote 
'crystal'  in  Job  zxviii.  18.  In  Ethiopic, 
crystal  is  termed  bail-stone.  The  passages 
referred  to  will  show  how  high  was  the  price 
at  which  crystal  was  valued,  being  compared 
with  the  most  precious  stones.  Barnes,  in 
his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job  (zxviii.  17), 
well  remarks,  —  *  It  cannot  be  supposed  tliat 
the  relative  value  of  gems  was  then  under- 
stood as  it  is  now.' 

CUBIT.  —  See  Wbiohts  and  Measubes. 

CUCKOO  is  the  English  rendering  of  a 
Hebrewword  {Shahghaph),  the  root-meaning 
of  which  seems  to  indicate  *  consumption '  or 
'  wasting '  (Lev.  xzvi.  16.  Deut  xxviii.  22) ; 
but  what  such  an  idea  can  have  to  do  with 
the  cuckoo  we  know  not,  nor  how  the  cuckoo 
eoaJd  appropriately  be  claRsed  wiOi  the  owl, 
the  night-hawk,  and  the  vulture,  m  ihecaU^- 
gorj  of  unclean  birds   <,Lev.  x\.  1^.   Dcm^ 


ziv.  12).  Instead  of  cuckoo,  Ma-gnll  baa 
been  given  by  many  anthorities.  There  are 
other  conjectures  wlyich  are  not  worth  enu- 
merating. The  simple  truth  is,  diat  nothing 
is  known  on  the  solject. 

CUCUMBEBS,  — a  weU-koown  plant, 
anoienay  produced  on  a  latge  aeale  in  Egypt, 
fhe  soil  and  climate  of  wfaieh,  wherever 
water  was  at  hand,  were  peenliaily  ikvoarable 
to  their  growth.  The  Hebrew  word  oonies 
from  a  root,  irisAa  (the  Arable  CTtt/U),  wfaidi 
means  to  be  hard,  henee  Jkard  qf  difttium, 
according  to  Fuerst,  who,  in  Justification, 
quotes  Pliny's  descriptian  of  enoambers, 
which  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  given  to  indulge  their  appetites  with 
this  gourd :  —  <  When  swallowed,  they  lire  in 
the  stomach  to  the  next  day,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  inta  food.'  Cucumbers  were  anxmg 
the  Egyptian  attractions,  the  loss  of  which  the 
carnal  Israelites  regretted  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  xi.  6).  Cucumbers  sre  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy  in  the  East.  Henee  thej 
were  carefrdly  cultivated  in  gardens  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  water.  And,  in  osder  to 
preserve  the  enclosure  from  derastatioD,  it 
was  (and  still  is)  customaiy  to  set  a  person 
to  watch  on  a  small  covered  pUtlbmi.  This 
custom  throws  light  on  the  mifiif»ig  ^f  ^« 
language  in  Isaiah  (L  6),  who  oompeies  *  the 
daui^ter  of  Zion '  to  <  a  lodge  in  •  gaiden 
of  cucumbers.' 

CUMBRANCE,  now  written  eiioambranoe, 
which,  probably  from  the  Latin  cmsmIw,  a 
load  or  burden,  signifies  that  which  is  bur- 
densome (Dent.  i.  12).)  The  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal, Tbhzagh,  is  translated  also  by  *  trouble' 
(Isa.  i.  14). 

CUMMIN  is  a  word  which  is  immediately 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  existing  also  is 
the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Greek.  This  fact 
shows  that  the  plant- which  it  represents  was 
widely  cultivated  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the 
present  day  it  is  grown  fttmi  the  south  of 
England,  to  the  distant  shores  of  India. 

Cummin  is  an  umbelliferous  annual  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  and  produces 
seeds,  or  rather  fruit,  containing  an  oil  of  an 
aromatic  flavour,  and  stimulating  and  car- 
minative properties  (Isa.  xxviiL  2d,  27).  In 
Matt  xxlii.  23,  it  is  placed  by  our  Lord 
among  the  things  for  which  the  Pharisees 
were  ready  to  pay  tithe,  while  they  <  omitted 
the  weightier  duties  of  the  law,  — judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.'  The  great  Teacher  here, 
witli  a  characteristic  propriety,  spoke  of  what 
was  customaiy ;  for  we  know  from  the  Bab- 
bins,  that  ciunmin,  as  well  as  other  vege- 
tables of  small  value,  were  subject  to  tithe. 

Cummin  seeds  are  now  used  in  Egypt  as 
a  seasoning  in  bread. 

CUPBEAREB  is   the   translation,  in  I 

Kings  X.  0.  Neb.  i.  11,  of  a  word,  ShakkA, 

which,  in  its  origin,  signifies  to  drinks  or 

vjsxt  to  drxnV.  VS^^i^u  txlv,  48,  46) ;   henes^ 

to  vmtcT  caUU  VJ^wi.xkl.^^Y^'^''^  ^xA^a^ss 
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A  noun,  denotes  Uie  office  of  one  who  pre- 
sides  over  the  royal  heveroge ;  and  hence  a 
'  hatler'  (Gen.  zl.  1),  or  cupbearer. 

CURSE  is  ^e  opposite  of  blessing  (see 
the  article) ;  for  as  the  latter  stands  in  wish- 
ing well  to  another,  so  the  former  consists 
in  uttering  against  him  wishes  of  ill.  Meto- 
nymically, '  curse '  means  ill  itself,  either  as 
the  consequence  of  a  wish,  or  in  a  general 
aoMptation.     In  the  Old  Scriptures,  where 

*  curse '  and  '  cursing '  appear  so  often,  they 
relate  to  merely  temporal  ill,  of  which  death 
is  the  extreme  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  14 — 19. 
Deut  xxviii.)  ;  while  after  death  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  good  and  bad  (Job 
iiL  17.   Isa.  xiy.  9).     In  the  New  Testament, 

*  curse,'  and  words  of  similar  import,  are 
found,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  its  religion, 
comprise  more  or  less  the  ftiture  state  of 
being;  but,  according  to  the  same  spirit, must 
be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense ;  for  Jesus  ea- 
joined  on  his  disciples  to  bless  and  curse 
not  (Matt  T.  44.  Luke  yi.  28) :  he  came  to 
relieve  man  firom  cursing,  *  the  curse  of  the 
law*  (Gal.  iii.  10,  13),  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  evil,  as  well  as  to  reveal  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Governor  and 
Judge  of  mankind,  as  their  Father.  These 
are  general  principles,  which  lie  at  the  very 
oeutre  of  the  Christian  system,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  give  a  hue  and  an  interpretation 
to  words  and  phrases,  which,  being  bor- 
rowed from  temporary  and  merely  rudimen- 
tal  religion,  can  but  relatively  and  imperfectly 
express  the  great  truths  of  ihe  gospel.  The 
appropriate  and  most  valued  ideaa  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Christian  are  those  which  are 
indicated  by  the  words,  *  faith,  hope,  cha- 
rity ; '  and  die  beatitudes  pronounced  by  the 
great  Prince  of  peace  all  bear  in  favour  of 
love,  gentleness,  good-will,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness  (Matt  v.  Bom.  xii.  14.  1  Cor. 
iv.  12).  So  that  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  it  is  a  paramount  duty  with  the  Chris- 
tian to  abstain  fh>m  cursing  altogether,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  abstain  ftrom  employing 
any  language  having  such  a  character;  as, 
for  instance,  the  terms  in  which  the  psalm- 
ist sometimes  speaks  of  his  enemies  (Ps. 
xxviii.  4 ;  xxxv.  4,  seq.),  conveying  ideas  and 
wishes  that  must  be  considered  as  disowned 
and  abolished  by  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ' 
(Eph.  iv.  21.   Numb,  xxiii.  8). 

A  curse,  even  when  uttered  by  an  avowed 
enemy,  was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
lield  to  be  of  efficacy  in  producing  the  wished- 
for  mischief  (Gen.  xxvii.  12,  18.  1  Kings 
il.  8) ;  —  a  notion  which  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
power  of  evil  to  bring  about  its  appropriate 
effects.  Probably  the  state  of  high  excite- 
ment in  which  a  person  was  when  denoun- 
cing a  curse,  had  a  sort  of  fascination,  which, 
unbracing  the  powers  of  the  party  cursed, 
conduced  to  its  own  fulfilment  In  process 
of  time,  however,  higher  wisdom  came  to 


correct  popular  delusions,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  declare  that '  the  curse  causeless  shall 
not  come '  (Prov.  xxvi.  2). 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father 
of  seven  Hamitic  tribes.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  descriptive  of  a  race  of  men,  having 
Cnsh  as  their  progenitor.  In  what  locality 
that  race  was  fixed,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  variety  of  opinion.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  considering  it 
necessary  to  admit  only  one  spot  as  the 
residence  of  the  Cushites.  Hence  Scripture 
has  been  strained  in  order  that  the  several 
passages  might  wear  a  certain  unifo^ity, 
for  which  there  is  no  good  independent  evi- 
dence. By  referring  to  the  article  Division 
and  to  the  map,  the  reader  will  learn  the 
general  view  which  we  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject That  view  supposes,  that  Cush  had 
three  chief  settlements :  —  I.  Persia ;  II. 
Arabia;  III.  Africa.  Cush,  like  other  Ha- 
mites,  took  the  outer  parts,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  (of  a  person  looking  to  die  south) 
of  the  dominions  of  Shem  (the  country  from 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean),  and  so 
went  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side,  into 
Africa  on  the  west,  and  thence  passed  over 
the  Arabian  Gulf  into  Ethiopia.  This  view 
brings  the  Scriptural  accounts  into  accord- 
ance, without  force  or  difficulty 

The  direct  evidence  which  shows  that 
Cush  took  possession  of  Persia  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  name  Susa  (Susiana),  which 
Genres  considers  the  same  as  Cush.  From 
this  spot  the  Cushites  intruded  into  the 
province  of  Shem ;  and,  when  under  Nim- 
rod,  a  son  of  Cush,  they  had  expelled  As-. 
shur,  founded  Babel,  as  well  as  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
(Gen.  X.  7).  Here  Raamah,  another  son  of 
Cush,  as  well  as  Baamah's  sons,  Sheba  and 
Dedau,  appear  to  have  borne  sway.  The 
other  eons  of  Cush  —  namely,  Seba,  Havi- 
lah,  Sabtah,  and  Sabte^ah  —  passed  into 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  thence  crossed  over 
into  Africa,  where,  settling  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (periiaps  also  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia),  they  formed  a 
great  division  of  the  black  population  of 
Africa. 

There  is  evidence  to  show,  that  Cushites 
settled  in  Arabia.  We  must  premise,  that 
the  original  word  Otuh  is  rendered  in  the 
English  version  *  Ethiopia'  or  *  Ethiopians,* 
in  passages  where  'Arabia'  and  'Arabians' 
would  have  been  correct  Thus,  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  (xiL  1),  we  read  that  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of 
the  Ethiopian  (H.  Cushite)  whom  he  had 
married.  But,  itom  Exodus  (iL  15— 21), 
we  learn  that  the  wife  of  Moses  was  a  Mi- 
dianitish  woman,  or  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah ;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  Median  or  MadiaxL'MVA  %.  c*\X^  v(A  ^^xn\< 
try  in  the  notih-we^Xoi  Kx^^svv^^'^^  ^wst*. 
of  tlic  Bed  Scsu 
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Dr.  Wells  (approved  by  Forster)  addaees 
other  proofs  with  more  or  less  effect;  for 
instance,  from  the  march  of  Tirhakah,  king 
of  Cush,  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Libnah, 
a  city  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xix.  0);  and 
from  the  expedition  of  Zerah  the  Cashite, 
against  Asa,  king  of  Judah ;  both  which 
passages,  he  thinks,  show  Arabia,  not  Ethio- 
pia, to  be  designed  by  the  name  Cnsh ; 
since  the  kings  and  armies  of  the  African 
Ethiopia  could  reach  Judea,  only  after  a 
long,  hazardous,  and  probably  hostile  march 
through  the  interposing  kingdom  of  Egypt ; 
—  an  expedition  feasible  to  great  conquerors 
only :  whereas  the  kings  and  warlike  tribes 
of  Arabia  lay  immediately  on  its  borders, 
or  possessed  ready  access  to  Palestine. — 
Forster  ('Geog.  of  Arabia,'  i.  15)  endea- 
Tours,  but  without  success,  to  carry  this 
argument  still  ftirther,  referring  to  2  Chron. 
xiv.  14, 15.  Winer,  a  far  more  trustworthy 
authority,  says  that  Cush  denotes  the  south- 
west of  Arabia,  but  refers  only  to  Gen.  x.  7. 
Nicbuhr,  however,  found  in  Yemen  Beni 
Cushiy  descendants  of  Cush.  Ackermonn 
(*  BibelAtlas,'  8)  —  referring  to  llab.  iii.  7 
and  Herod,  vii.  00  —  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Cushites  passed  from  Arabia  into  Africa, 
and  settled  in  Ethiopia  or  the  Modem 
Abyssinia.  W^hat  Kitter  has  shown  is  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  namely,  that,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  tlicre  are  many  names 
of  tribes  in  which  is  found  the  syllable  sab^ 
which  enters  into  the  names  of  four  sons  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7). 

The  more  usual  meaning  assigned  to 
Cush,  however,  is  Ethiopia,  or  the  country 
of  Africa  above  Sycue  (Ezek.  xxix.  10), 
including  tbe  islands  belonging  thereto,  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (Job  xxviii.  19),  and,  be- 
sides Ethiopia  proper,  also  the  modem  Nu- 
bia and  Cordofau  (Zeph.  ii.  1'^.  Amos  ix.  7  : 
see  llosenmiiller).  During  the  period  of  the 
later  Jewish  kings,  the  Cushites  appear  in 
coiinoction  with  the  Egyptians  and  Lybiims 
(Nail.  iii.  9.  Ps.  Ixviii.  31.  Isa.  xi.  11 ;  xx. 
4;  xliii.  3;  xlv.  14.  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  4, 
Sf'tj.;  xxxviii.  5.  2  Chron.  xii.  3).  This 
alliance  depended  on  tlie  political  relations 
which  subsisted  between  Egjpt  and  Ethio- 
pia. Winer  finds  one  cause  of  it  in  Ethiopia 
having  (as  he  holds)  been  the  source  of  the 
population  and  culture  of  Egypt.  The  two 
l)»'ople3  were  certainly  similar  in  customs 
and  manners.  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it,  was 
&Uo  politically  dependent  on  Egypt;  and 
under  Shishuk  (2  Chron.  xii.  2),  a  contem- 
porary of  Jeroboam,  and  probably  the  Se- 
soochis  of  the  twenty- second  dynasty,  Egypt 
(Upper  Egypt)  was  subject  to  Egyptian 
princes ;  and  from  forty  to  forty-four  years, 
till  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  an  Ethiopic 
dynasty  of  thrue  kings  —  namely,  Sabaco, 
Sevechns  (So),  and  Tarakos  i^TirYiakoL^  — 
ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  (2  Kings  xix.  ft.  Ua. 


zxxTiL  9;  xviii.  1).  In  this  period,  Winer 
places  the  conquest  of  Thebes  (Nah.  iii.  8). 
Then  a  large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  war- 
rior-caste migrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  erected 
a  state  of  their  own,  which  was  afterwards 
the  dominant  one.  These  statements  are  to 
be  understood  of  the  cnltiTated  part  of  Ethio- 
pia. Many  other  tribes  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended country  remained  at  large,  wandering, 
warlike,  owning  no  gOTemment,  and  con- 
nected with  their  neighbours  only  by  occa- 
sional commercial  transactions.  When  Egypt 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cambyses,  that 
conqueror  made  his  way  into  Ethiopia  amid 
the  greatest  privations  and  diffici^ties,  which 
Darwin  has  described :  — 

*  Slow  as  tbey  pasa'd.  the  indignant  temples  trowa'd. 
Low  corses  mutterUig  from  the  Tanlted  groond; 
Long  aisles  of  cypress  waved  their  deepened  glooms, 
And  quivering  spectres  gilnn'd  amid  the  tombs ; 
Prophetic  wbispera  breathed  from  Sphinx's  t<mgn«^ 
And  Memnon's  lyre  with  hoUow  mmrmnra  nmg ; 
Bm^  from  each  pyramid  expiring  groona, 
And  darker  shadows  stretch'd  their  lengtheo'd 

cones; 
Day  after  day  their  deathftd  route  they  steer,— 
Lust  in  tbe  van,  and  rapine  in  the  rear.' 

The  Persian  dominion  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  Ptolemies,  down  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  appear  to  have  gaii^ed  no  political 
influence  in  Ethiopia;  but  that  monarch 
made  himself  master  of  Upper  Ethiopia, 
about  223,  A.C.  Near  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
we  find  the  Ethiopians  under  their  own 
monarchs;  and  an  independent  Ethiopian 
queen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27. 

These  African  Cushites  were  black  (Jer, 
xiii.  23),  of  large  stature,  long-lived,  and 
great  prowess.  Individuals  of  the  nation 
were  found  in  foreign  oriental  courts,  as 
eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxvii.  7). 

CUTHA,  a  district  of  Asia,  out  of  which 
Shalmaneser  transported  persons,  in  order 
to  colonise  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  he 
had  destroyed  (2  Kings  xvii.  24—30).  By 
the  intermixture  of  these  foreigners  with  the 
native  population  arose  at  a  later  period 
the  Samaritans,  who  are  in  the  Talmud 
denominated  Cuthaites.  Josephus  says, 
that  those  who  in  Hebrew  (Chaldee)  are 
called  Cuthaites  are  in  Greek  called  Sama- 
ritans ('Antiq.'  ix.  14.  3).  Josephus  laxts 
Cuthtt  in  Persia,  where,  he  says,  *  is  a  river 
of  the  same  name.'  The  Cuthaites  have 
been  conjecturally  identified  with  the  Cos- 
saei,  whom  Arrian  and  Diodorus  Siculas 
place  in  Susiana.  The  appellation  Cuthaites 
or  Cutlieans  became  a  term  of  reproach. 
Josephus  asserts,  that  they  were  in  number 
five  tribes  ;  that  they  brought  their  own  gods 
into  Samaria;  that  they  were  punished  of 
the  Almighty  by  a  plague  for  their  idolatry. 
and,  finding  no  cure  for  their  miseries,  sent, 
under  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  requesting  him  to  let  them  have 
some  of  the  priests  of  the  Israelites,  whom 
\\^  "Vi^LvSi  \.«i>LV!.w  ^vc^Nan^  \  \\\»x  Uie  request  was 
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blished  when  the  plague  ceased;  and  that, 
when  they  saw  the  Jews  in  prosperity,  they 
claimed  kindred  with  them,  as  if  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  Joseph ;  but,  when 
they  saw  the  Jews  in  adversity,  they  dis* 
owned  them,  asserting  their  own  origin  to 
be  foreign. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  among 
other  practices,  such  as  using  enchantment, 
making  the  forehead  bald,  printing  marks 
on  the  person,  which  appear  to  have  been 
in  use  among  idolaters,  as  signs  of  contri- 
tion and  grief,  and  tokens  of  devotement  to 
their  imaginary  deities  (Lev.  xix.  26 — ^28 ; 
xxi.  5.  Dent  xiv.  1).  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  find  the  sole  Godhead  of  Jeho- 
vah emphatically  declared  in  connection 
with  the  prohibitions.  We  also  find  it  pro- 
claimed, that  Israel  is  a  holy  people  to  Je- 
hovah (Lev.  xxi.  6) ;  and  this  proclamation 
may  serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Israel 
being  God's  chosen  and  peculiar  people. 
The  Hebrews  were  taken  from  the  midst  of 
an  idolatrous  world,  to  be  educated  in  the 
grand  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  As 
thus  chosen  for  God's  own  gracious  pur- 
poses, they  were  redeemed  from  all  idola- 
trous service,  consequently  bound  to  abstain 
from  idolatrous  practices,  and  to  keep  their 
homage  exclusively  for  Him  to  whom  they 
emphatically  belonged. 

These  cuttings  of  the  flesh  were  literal 
incisions  made  on  the  person,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  grief,  and  a  means  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  idol  divinities.  They  thus  form  a 
part  of  that  system  of  self-mortification 
which  is  foimd  in  all  ages,  in  aU  quarters 
of  the  world,  as  a  part  —  often  a  very  pro- 
minent part  —  of  systems  of  low  and  un- 
worthy ideas  of  God.  Thus  the  votaries  of 
Baal,  the  impious  rival  of  Jehovah  in  Syria, 
—  when,  in  conflict  with  EHjah,  they  could 
not  make  their  deaf,  sleeping,  or  absent  god 
hear  their  prayer,  —  *cut  themselves,  after 
their  manner,  with  knives  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them '  (I  Kings 
xviii.  28).  The  general  idea  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  these  practices  of  self-morti- 
fication is,  that  the  gods  are  unfavourably 
disposed  to  man,  consequently  jealous  of 
his  happiness,  and  therefore  alien  from  him 
unless  when  enduring  voluntary  pain.  This 
most  false  and  injurious  idea  is  found  in  the 
classic  nations,  as  well  as  among  barbarous 
and  semi-barbarous  peoples.  But  in  true 
religion  it  can  have  no  place ;  for  here  the 
fundiunental  conception  is,  that  '  God  is 
love'  (1  John  iv.  8);  and  creation,  with 
providence  and  grace,  only  an  expression  of 
his  goodness.  Hence  Moses  forbade  these 
cuttings  in  tlie  flesh.  And  much  to  be 
regretted  is  it,  that  any  views  or  practices 
borrowed  from  a  sphere  of  thought  so  dis- 
tant from  the  great  ideas  of  his  religion, 
and  thut  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should 


ever  have  found  encouragement  in  the 
Christian  church. 

But  the  practice  we  speak  of  had  not  only 
a  general,  but  a  specific  reference.  The 
cuttings  were  '  for  the  dead ; '  and,  as  such, 
they  were  marks  of  grief.  Here  they  assume 
a  less  offensive  character,  forming  a  part  of 
that  circle  of  usages  which  originated  in  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  survivors,  not  only  to 
give  utterance  to  their  regrets,  but  to  mani- 
fest their  regards  to  the  departed.  When 
suffering  deeply  under  a  bereavement,  we 
are  not  only  physically  unfit  for  pleasure, 
but  feel  all  grateM  emotions  to  be  a  kind 
of  injury  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.. 
It  seems  to  us  wrong  to  be  even  capable  of 
any  enjoyment,  after  the  loss  we  have  under- 
gone; and  so  long  as  the  image  of  our 
deceased  child  or  partner  remains  prominent 
before  our  minds'  eye,  and  the  memory  of 
him  is  i^esh  and  vivid,  we  think  it  right  to 
indulge  grief;  we  feel  justified,  if  not  re- 
quired, to  welcome  privations ;  and  so  are 
easily  led  to  find  merit  in  self-inflicted  suf- 
ferings. Such  feelings,  natural  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  Christian ;  and,  if  justifiable  at 
aU,  would  go  far  to  authorise  the  entire 
system  of  self-mortification  which  Moses 
has  so  properly  condemned,  and  which  can 
prevail  only  in  religions  which  stand  far 
below  the  gospel.  These  cuttings,  however, 
thus  originated  and  sanctioned,  passed  into 
a  general  observance.  The  practice  is  so 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xvi.  6 ;  xli.  5),  whose 
language  may  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  prohibition  of  Moses  had  not  found  uni- 
versal observance  among  his  professed  adhe- 
rents. The  custom  stUl  exists  in  countries 
bordering  on  Palestine.  Schubert  thus  speaks 
of  it  as  exhibited  in  caravans  setting  off 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca :  —  *  Then  came  the 
herd  of  fanatical  and  wrapt  dervishes,  riding 
on  wretched  camels,  and  proceeding  with 
wild  contortions  of  tlieir  limbs.  Some  had 
pieces  of  iron  and  knives  struck  through 
their  arms  and  cheeks :  others  were  encir- 
cled by  serpents'  (ii.  214). 

Intimately  connected  with  these  lacera- 
tions stands  tatooing  (Lev. xix. 28),  —  'Nor 
print  any  marks  upon  you,*  —  which  also  is 
a  religious  custom,  designed  to  signify  that 
the  person  belonged  to  the  master  or  idol- 
god,  whose  name  or  insignia  he  thus  bore. 
This  has  been  a  very  general  observance. 
It  exists,  indeed,  wherever  false  religious 
views  prevail.  Most  extensively  practised 
among  the  South  Sea  islanders,  it  is  nearly 
universal  with  the  Bedouins.  In  Catholic 
countries,  images  of  the  Virgin  are  tatooed 
on  the  limbs ;  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
have  commemorated  their  zeal  by  imprint- 
ing some  suitable  token  on  their  persons ; 
and  few  English  sailors  are  wholly  free  from 
simHar  specimens  of  picture-writing.    Mi- 
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to  the  custom  of  Oricutals  to  burn  on  their 
right  hand  memorials  of  various  sorts  with 
henna,  which  gives  an  unfading  colour; 
and  this  they  do  to  the  present  day.  They 
■re  farther  accustomed  to  write  on  pieces  of 
doth,  which  they  wear  as  ornaments  on 
flieir  forehead,  all  kinds  of  proverbs,  and 
not  seldom  magical  words,  which  were  held 
to  be  preservatives  against  evil.'  Among 
other  authorities,  we  cite  the  words  of 
Maundrell :  — *  The  pilgrims  had  their  arms 
marked  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Jentsalem. 
The  artists  who  undertake  the  operation  do 
it  in  this  manner :  —  They  have  stamps  in 
wood  of  any  figure  that  yon  desire,  which 
they  first  print  off  upon  your  arm  with  pow- 
der of  charcoal ;  then,  taking  two  very  fine 
needles  tied  close  together,  and  dipping 
them  often  like  a  pen  in  certain  ink,  com- 
pounded, as  I  was  informed,  of  gunpowder 
and  ox-gall,  they  make  with  them  smaQ 
punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  the  figure 
which  they  have  printed ;  and  then,  washing 
the  part  in  wine,  conclude  the  work.  These 
punctures  they  make  with  great  quickness 
and  dexterity,  and  with  scarce  any  smart, 
seldom  piercing  so  deep  as  to  draw  blood  * 
(<  Journey  firom  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,'  100). 

Bruce  mentions  a  ceremony,  called  *in- 
eision,'  observed  by  tlie  Abyssinian  Jewish 
women :  —  'As  soon  as  a  near  relation  dies, 
A  brother  or  parent,  cousin  or  lover,  every 
woman  in  that  relation,  with  the  nails  of 
her  little  fingers,  which  she  leaves  long  on 
puipose,  cuts  the  skin  of  both  her  temples, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  and  therefore 
you  see  either  a  wound  or  a  scar  in  every 
fair  face  in  Abyssinia.' 

CYMBALS.  ~  See  Music. 

CYPRESS  stands  for  three  Hebrew  words, 
Oophtr  (see  Camphibb),  Beroth  (Cant  i. 
17),  Tinah  (Isa.  xliv.  14).  Out  of  the  first 
was  the  ark  constructed  by  the  direction  of 
the  Divine  Being.  The  command  — '  Make 
thee  an  ark  of  gopher-wood'  (Gen.  vi.  14) 
—  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  tlie  question, 
what  that  wood  was ;  and,  since  the  subject 
has  been  treated  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Karl  RiUer  ('  Erdkunde,'  xi.  Theile,  p.  &67, 
fe^.),  it  may  be  considered  as  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  cypress.  The  word,  indeed, 
occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  —  in  the  pas- 
sage to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  but,  as 
the  learned  Bochart  has  observed,  gopher 
and  cypress  (in  the  original  Greek,  kupar) 
are  clearly  the  same.  The  original  Shemitic 
name  of  the  tree.  Gopher,  passed  with  such 
slight  variations  as  diversity  of  nation,  lo- 
oality,  and  culture,  occasioned,  through  the 
Phcenioians  to  the  Western  world ;  —  for 
the  ships  of  those  traders  were  for  the  most 
part  built  of  gopher- wood ;  and  the  island 
at  a  later  period,  called  by  the  Hebrews  and 
PhoBniciaBB  KiUm,  became  known  to  the 
Oneka  through  the  cypresa-txeea  irViioh 
£>rmed  its  wealth,  and  hence  v?tA  named 


KMpro$,  the  land  of  the  cypress,  which  the 
Romans  modernised  into  Cwnu,  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  eariieat  inhabitanta  of 
the  island,  which,  firom  its  wooda  of  tihc  cy- 
press, they  termed  tha  Cyprvas-tslamf,  —  a 
name  which  was  preserved  in  H^p  usages  of 
Western  nations,  after  it  had  paaaed  oot  of 
existence  in  the  East 

The  command  to  Noah  entirely  corre- 
sponds with  what  was  in  a  veiy  early  period 
customary  among  Phomician  narigatora, 
who  built  vessels  of  gopher-wood,  whidi 
grew  abundantly  just  above  their  coasts,  in 
Uie  rich  forests  of  Lebanon.  A  thonsand 
years  later,  Alexander  had  hia  ahipa  built  of 
the  cypress,  and  caused  at  least  the  more 
hnportant  parts  to  be  brought  to  Thnwacus, 
after  having  been  made  in  Cypraa  and  Phcs 
nicia.  Before  Alexander,  the  Phosnicians 
were  the  shipbuilders  for  the  Persians,  under 
Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece; 
and  under  Cambyses,  in  bis  inraaion  of 
Egypt;  as  well  as  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  his 
circumnavigation  of  Africa;  and,  still  ear- 
lier, of  Solomon,  for  his  voyage  to  Ophir. 

'The  qualities  of  the  cypress  eansai  it  to 
be  employed  in  shipbuilding.  It  was  ac- 
counted very  durable,  and  proof  against  the 
rot  in  water,  and  other  causes  of  decay. 
Hence  Thucydides  states,  that  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  fUlen  in  defence  of  their 
country  were  borne  to  their  long  home  in 
coffins  of  cypress  (ii.  84).  Hence,  too,  it 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Tarions  anthorities, 
that  the  fblding-doon  of  ancient  temples, — 
fbr  instance,  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, — and 
other  sacred  objects,  were  made  of  cypress- 
wood,  particularly  as  it  resisted  the  attack 
of  worms.  To  Jupiter  also  was  given  a 
cypress  sceptre,  in  order  to  indicate  that  his 
dominion  was  indestructible.  The  poet 
Martial  describes  the  cypress  as  deathless 
(Epig.  73)  in  these  words:  — 

<  Perpetosinmiquam  moribna  eqpresso.* 

Indeed,  firom  its  qualities  the  cypress  ac- 
quired throughout  the  East  a  sacred  charac- 
ter. We  need  refer  only  to  the  opinion 
respecting  it  held  in  Persia.  In  the  Zend- 
Avesta  it  is  accounted  divine,  —  sacred  to 
the  pure  light  of  Ormusd,  whose  word  was 
first  carved  on  this  noble  tree.  The  writinss 
of  the  Pani  tell  of  a  cypress-tree,  planted  m 
Kischmer  by  Zerduscht  (Zoroaster)  himself, 
which  grew  to  wondrous  dimensions.  In 
girth  it  was  so  large,  that  a  hunter's  line 
could  not  enclose  it  Its  top  was  adorned 
by  branches  so  wide,  that  Zerduscht  built 
beneath  its  compass  a  summer-house,  forty 
yards  high  and  forty  yards  broad.  When 
this  edifice  was  finished,  the  great  teacher 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  —  *  When, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  there  a  cypress  like 
that  of  Kischmer  ?  God  sent  it  out  of  Pa- 
TsAV^^)  «sidL  %^&^  ^*  B«ud  thy  top  towards 
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nuike  a  pilgrimage  to  the  foot  of  the  cypress 
of  Klschmer,  following  the  gaidauce  of  Zer- 
dusoht,  and  torn  your  backs  on  the  idols 
of  Tschin." '  The  same  tree  is  celebrated  in 
the  songs  of  Firdusi,  as  haying  had  its  origin 
in  Paradise.  Sacred  trees,  sprang  from  Para- 
dise, which  call  to  mind  the  tree  of  life,  and 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  9),  were  ad- 
dressed in  prayer  by  the  ancient  Parsi,  though 
they  eschewed  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
honoured  the  sun  and  moon  only  as  sym- 
bols. Ormuzd  himself  is  set  forth  giving 
this  command :  —  *  Go,  O  Zoroaster !  to  the 
living  trees,  and  let  thy  mouth  speak  before 
them  these  words: — <*Ipray  to  the  pure 
trees,  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd." 


There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
that  the  cypress,  a  tree  of  Paradise,  rising  in 
a  pyramidal  form  like  flame,  should  be  planted 
at  the  gates  of  the  most  sacred  fire-temples, 
and,  bearing  ihe  law  inscribed  by  Zoroaster, 
should  be  the  companion  of  every  sanctuary 
and  of  every  royal  abode  of  the  servants  of 
Ormuzd.  This  is  the  reason  why  sculptured 
images  of  the  cypress  are  so  much  found  on 
the  temples  and  pslaces  of  Persepolis;  for  the 
Persian  kings  were  servants  of  Ormuzd. 
Sacred  cypresses,  like  the  oak  of  the  Druids 
and  of  Dodona,  were  found  also  on  the  very 
ancient  temple  of  Armavir,  the  old  abode  of 
the  Arsacids,  in  Atropatene  (Aderbidjaa), 
the  home  of  Zoroaster  and  hislight-wonhip. 
The  cypress,  inde»d,  diffiised  abroad  over 
Persia,  was  transmitted  as  a  sacred  tree  down 
from  the  ancient  magi  to  the  Mussulmans  of 
'  modem  dajre.     Jn  Persia,  where   the   tree 


often  rises  to  large  dimensicni  and  singular 
beauty,  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded rests  originally  on  the  very  ancient 
superstition  of  the  people,  which — assigning 
to  all  natural  objects,  air  and  water,  plants 
and  trees,  personal  attributes,  either  mascu- 
line or  femuiine,  accordingly  as  their  natu 
ral  character  was  of  a  fierce  or  a  mUd  nature 
—  regarded  trees  of  unusual  qualities  as  the 
abodes  of  holy  and  pious  and  even  celestial 
spirits.  Virgil  has  preserved  a  relic  of  this 
ancient  respect  for  the  cypress :  — '  And  near 
(was)  an  ancient  cypress,  preserved  during 
many  years  by  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
ancients'  (*JEn.'  ii.  714).  Numerous  are 
the  testimonies,  both  from  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  which  speak  of  the  distinguished 
beauty  of  the  Persian  cypress.  Delia  Valla 
describes,  with  great  minuteness,  cypress 
trees  of  size  so  large,  that  five  men  could 
not  encompass  the  trunk  of  one  of  them. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years,  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  had  caused  no  great 
change  in  these  trees,  which  the  natives 
asserted  to  be  a  thousand  years  old. 

In  Palestine,  the  name  gopher,  which  had 
been  spread  over  the  world,  became  obsolete, 
being  found  only  in  the  passage  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  ark.  Another  name 
came  into  use,  that  is  Beroth,  which  also 
was  rendered  *  cypress'  by  the  Greek  and 
Syrian  translators,  though  in  the  English 
version  it  is  represented  by  the  word  *fir' 
(Cant  i.  17) :  — 

*  The  besms  of  our  boose  are  oedar;  our  wall% 
cjpreiB.' 

In  Ecclesiasticus  (xziv.  17),  Wisdom  says 
of  itself:  — 

*I  have  grown  up  as  a  eedsr  on  Lebanon, 
And  as  a  cjfpioiB  on  Mount  Hermon.' 

In  the  description  of  the  high  priest  Simon, 
son  of  Onias,  that  distinguished  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  cypress-tree,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  around  whom  his  ministering  breth- 
ren are  grouped  as  cedars  on  Lebanon  (Eccle- 
siasticus I.  11,  sf^.;  eomp.Ezek.zxxi.  8). 
Whence  we  may  learn  the  lofty  splendour  to 
which  the  cypress  attained  in  Palestine,  where 
it  grew  wild  in  ancient  times  (Ps.  civ.  17. 
Isa.  xiv.  8  ) .  As  in  other  temples,  so  in  Solo- 
mon's, doors  and  other  parts  were  made  of 
cypress  (I  Kings  vL  15, 34).  Ezekiel  shows 
that  the  Tyrians  employed  this  wood  in 
building  ^ops  and  houses  (xzvii.  &).  The 
hewing  down  of  the  finest  cypress-trees  and 
cedars  on  Lebanon  is  made  use  of  by  Isaiah, 
as  a  figure  to  denote  the  extirpation  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Isa.  xxxvii.  124).  The  Beroth 
(or  Berosh)  appears  to  have  comprised  tbree 
kinds  of  cypress,  —  CupresiUi  umpervirens, 
the  Thuja,  ai^  Uie  Jumiperus  Sabina,  Be- 
roth was  also  the  name  of  the  Phoenician 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  Lebanon ;  the  cypress, 
or  Cyprian  divinity.  It  also  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  B^itooV,  ceV^Xst^v^^  Vst  cv^-^^-vfc 
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The  third  word  Tirzeh  (laa.  xliv.  U), 
from  a  root  signifying  hard^  properly  denotes 
the  ilex  {QuercuM  iUx),  though  rendered  in 
Isaiah  cypress. 

On  ascending  Mount  Sinai,  Olin,  while 
in  the  midst  of  bare,  rugged,  and  sublime 
tcenery,  came  to  '  an  unexpected  scene  of 
loveliness.  There  is  a  deep  valley,  bounded 
on  tlie  right  and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A 
magnificent  and  graceful  cypress^  which  rises 
near  its  centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to 
repose  in  its  shade,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water  offers  him  its  welcome  refreshment ' 
(L3«7). 

In  order  to  prevent  any  false  impression, 
we  remark,  that  in  the  article  Camphibe, 
the  kopher  shrub  is  spoken  of  under  the 
name  cypress^  merely  out  of  deference  to 
ancient  usage.  As  there  stated,  the  kopher 
is  henna,  or  the  Latcsonia  inermi$» 

CYPRUS  (H.  Gopher),  a  large  island,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  abounding  in  cypress- 
trees,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  some 
miles  from  the  land,  off  the  coast  of  Syria, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It  was 
exceedingly  fruitful,  abounding  in  com,  oil, 
and  wine ;  figs,  honey,  &c.  It  gave  name  to 
copper,  hence  called  <ea  Cyprium,  Cyprian 
brass.  Also  many  kinds  of  precious  stones 
were  found  in  the  island.  Abounding  in 
trees  and  harbours,  it  was  famous  for  ship- 
building, and  naval  pursuits.  Its  position 
was  very  favourable  for  commerce.  Its 
chief  towns  were  Salamis,  Paphos,  Citium, 


Amathns,  Arsinoe.  It  is  mentioned  in 
profiuie  literature  as  early  as  Homer.  It 
was  sacred  to  the  licentious  worship  of 
Venus.  It  seems  to  have  recelTed  iu  popu- 
lation from  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
Syria,  being  colonised  by  tlie  Phcenidans, 
who  are  said  to  have  introduced  here  their 
national  gods,  the  two  Cabiri,  Tholad  and 
Tholatha,  the  male  and  female  impersona- 
tions of  the  principle  of  generation.  The 
island  fell  successively  nnder  the  power  of 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  Under 
Augustus,  it  was  a  Roman  province,  having 
been  made  a  part  of  the  empire  by  the  elder 
Cato. 

In  the  times  ot  the  Roman  republic,  Cy- 
prus was  a  pnetorian,  not  consular  province; 
being  as  such  governed,  not  by  proconsuls, 
but  proprietors.  Augustus,  however,  when 
he  had  obtained  supreme  power,  divided  the 
provinces  into  imperial,  over  which  proprae- 
tors were  placed,  and  senatorial,  that  is,  under 
the  control  of  the  senate,  whose  rulers  bore  the 
name  of  anthupatoi,  or  vice-consuls.  Kow 
Cyprus  was  made  by  Augustus  a  senatorial 
province,  as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius. 
Hence,  under  the  early  emperors,  the  proper 
designation  of  its  governor  was  proconsul, 
or  anthupatot.  By  this  very  name  is  its 
governor,  Sergius  Paulus,  described  in  Acu 
xiii.  7 ;  and  coins  of  the  time  to  which  the 
event  there  spoken  of  refers,  bear  the  same 
iqipellation.  We  subjoin  a  cut  of  such  a 
eoin  from  Morell. 


The   coin   presents   the  head   of  Claudius 
Cesar;  and  on  the  obverse  it  has  the  words, 

'Under  Cominius  — Pbocoxsul  or  Cyprus.' 

This  is  a  very  striking  confirmation.  Had 
tlie  events  spoken  of  by  Luke  token  place  a 
few  years  previously,  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  right  tenn,  according 
to  well-known  Roman  usage,  would  have 
been  Propraetor,  and  not  Proconsul.  Tbo 
exact  agreement  wiih  fact  shows,  that  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  we  have  to  do  with  realities. 
It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  inquire 
what  chance  Luke  had  of  being  right,  ha<l  he 
been  personally  unacquainted  witli  tlie  events 
he  narrates,  and  compiled  or  invented  them 
Bi  some  later  period. 
The  fmitfulness  of  the  island,  anA  (he 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  less  l\\e   oosc 


character  of  their  religious  observances, 
caused  the  prevalence  of  self-indulgence, 
luxury,  and  licentiousness,  so  that  the  Cy 
prians  were  proverbially  given  to  Tice.  A 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  were,  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  Jews,  who  had 
either  come  hither  under  those  general  in- 
fluences which  caused  the  dispersion  of  their 
countrymen,  or  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  tlie 
Syrian  kings  in  the  Maccabaean  wars,  when 
the  island  belonged  to  tlie  Ptolemies. 

In  consequence  of  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
the  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  its  advantageous 
position,  Cypnis  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  By  Horace  it  is,  for  instance, 
tenneil  Bralitm  Cypritm,  'Blest  Cyprus.* 
Bwx.  fw^t  raiUer  would  it  have  deserved  tlie 
«V\VvA\\\Vv>w>  W^  '>N.*   "vc^v^vvwcvts    received 
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forth  corresponding  fruits.  How  much 
wretchedness,  brought  on  them  by  bad  pas- 
sions and  wicked  rulers  in  aftertimes,  would 
thej  have  been  spared,  and  how  much  hap- 
piness, no  less  perpetual  than  pure  and 
lofty,  would  they  have  secured !  Comp.  Luke 
viii.  21. 

CYRENE,  a  great  and  important  city  in 
Lybia,  west  of  Egypt,  between  Marmorica 
and  the  Syrtes,  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  t^e  capital  or 
chief  state  in  a  confederacy  of  five  cities, 
hence  called  Pentapolis  Cyrenaica.  The 
country  was  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
fertility;  the  harvest  lasted  eight  months; 
since  first  the  fruits  of  the  plains  on  the 
coast,  then  those  of  the  hill  country,  and 
last  those  of  still  higher  places,  were  gathered 
in  succession.  In  631,  A.C.  Battos  led  hither 
a  Grecian  colony.  In  the  fifth  century,  A.C. 
Cyrene  received  a  republican  constitution, 
which  issued  in  despotism  and  anarchy, 
though,  meanwhile,  it  gave  occasion  to  great 
commercial  prosperity.  With  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Cyrenians  formed  an  alliance. 
Cyrene  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans ; 
who,  declaring  the  Pentapolis  free,  contented 
tlieraselves  with  a  sort  of  nominal  sove- 
reignty, till  internal  strifes  induced  them  to 
make  Cyrenaica  into  a  Roman  province,  which 
was  united  with  Crete,  under  ihe  government 
of  a  propreetor,  and  at  a  later  period  a  pro- 
con  sol.  Under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  many  Jews 
settled  in  the  country,  who  became,  in  con- 
sequence of  favourable  treatment,  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  population.  Under  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  Cyrenian  Jews  formed 
a  conspiracy,  in  which  they  are  recorded  to 
have  slain  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  the  native  and  Roman  population,  and 
were  subdued  only  after  a  firm  resistance. 
The  inroads  thus  made  on  the  population 
laid  the  country  open  to  the  destructive  in- 
cursions of  nomad  and  barbarous  hordes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  Saracens 
completed  the  devastation  in  the  seventh 
century.  At  present  many  superb  ruins 
mark  the  spot  where  Cyrene  stood. 

The  notices  and  aUnsions  in  the  New 
Testament  harmonise  with  the  substance 
of  these  statements.  As,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  there  were  present  *  Jews  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven,'  so  also  from  the 
distant  Cyrene.  The  terms  employed  are 
strikingly  appropriate,  showing  in  the  writer 
a  very  acctirate  knowledge  of  geography,  — 
*  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene '  (Acts 
ii.  10).  The  reader  is  aware,  that  Cyrene 
was  the  chief  of  five  confederated  states.  In- 
deed, these  words  may  be  considered  a  peri- 
phrase  for  the  classical  term  Cyrenaica, 
Perhaps  the  words  admitof  a  rendering  which 
would  make  the  description  still  more  re- 
markable, —  *  The  porta  of  Lybia  which  are 


under  Cyrene,'  —  that  is,  which,  lying  near, 
own  Cyrene  as  their  mistress.  Any  way  the 
correspondence  is  well  worthy  of  notice ;  and 
as  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
till  he  had  his  materials  for  this  article  before 
him,  he  may  add,  that  one  does  not  fall  on 
minute  and  latent,  yet  marked  and  important 
coincidences  of  this  kind  in  fabricated  writ- 
ings. Luke's  exact  agreement  with  fact  and 
history  here  may,  with  other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind,  give  us  an  assurance  that  he  is 
right  in  others  in  which  his  accuracy  has 
been  doubted  or  denied. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Jews  constituted  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Cyrenaica; 
and,  in  Acts  vi.  9,  we  find  them  so  nume- 
rous in  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  there  a 
synagogue  of  their  own,  rendered  necessary 
probably  by  such  a  diversi^  in  tongue  as 
would  arise  in  tlie  case  of  Jews,  whose  home 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  Lybian  desert 
The  existence  of  so  many  Jews  in  these  re- 
mote parts,  and  their  connection  with  their 
mother  country,  show  how  widely  dissemi- 
nated had  been  the  seeds  of  a  purer  religion 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  how  efiectuaUy 
Judaism  worked  in  maintaimng  a  spiritual 
unity  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
extended  and  liberal  unity  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Simon,  whom  the  Roman  officers  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross,  was  a  man 
of  Cyrene  (Matt  xxvii.  82). 

Wliile  the  Cyrenian  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
were  actively  at  work  to  counteract  the  gos- 
pel (Acts  vi.  9),  Christianity  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  Cyrene  itself,  which  has 
the  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Uie  gospel  (Acts  xi.  20 ; 
xiu.  1). 

CYRENIUS  (L.),  whose  name  in  full 
rims  Pnblius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  was  a  Ro- 
man senator,  who,  having  reached  the  high 
dignity  of  consul,  came  not  before  A.U.  758, 
A.D.  5,  into  Syria  as  its  president,  and,  after 
the  banishment  (A.D.  6)  of  Archelaus  (see 
the  article),  carried  into  effect  a  census  of  the 
Jevrish  people.  The  words  of  Josephus 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  was  sent  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  take  the  census ;  for, 
within  a  few  words,  he  twice  mentions  that 
he  was  sent  *  to  take  an  account  (valuation) 
of  their  substance'  (Joseph.  'Antiq.'  xviii. 
1. 1 ).  From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that 
though  the  Jews  had  with  indignation  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  intended  taxing,  yet 
in  general  they  submitted  wifhout  open  re- 
sistance, and  '  gave  an  tccoimt  of  their 
estates  ; '  but  Judas  the  Gaulonite  raised  an 
insurrection,  by  asserting  that  subjection  to 
the  census,  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
which  would  ensue,  was  a  forfeiture  of  the 
national  freedom  (' Antiq.' xx.  5.  2.  'Jew. 
War,'  ii.  8.  1). 

This  census,  ox  *\jKXMi%;  ^\i^\iOw^\s^ 
Cyrenius,  is  meTv\i.oTkft^>o^^^Q2aft  V>siv&^-^?V> 
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in  these  words :  — *  Rose  up  Judos  of  Gali- 
lee (or  the  Gaulonite)  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after 
him.'  We  here  find  the  two  historians  in 
complete  agreement.  This  census  Luke  men- 
tions as  *  <A«  taxing.'     He  also  dates  by  it, 

—  *  in  the  days  of  the  taxing.'  The  event 
was  then  well  known  by  himself  and  others, 
when  the  historian  wrote.  It  must  also  have 
been  tlie  only  census  that  had  taken  place 
for  at  least  many  years;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  words 

—  *  In  the  days  of  the  taxing.'  Yet  has  it 
been  supposed,  that  this  same  writer,  Luke, 
makes  mention  of  another  taxing ;  and  tliat, 
too,  as  having  taken  place  under  Cyrenius, 
at  Uie  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  1,  teq,).  Surely  the  comparison  of  the 
two  passages  is  sufficient  to  confute  a  sup- 
position of  the  kind,  which  sets  the  sacred 
penman  m  direct  opposition  to  himself.  If 
we  may  take  Luke  for  the  expositor  of  his 
own  language,  there  was  but  one  census, 
'  the  taxing,'  which  took  place,  as  appears 
from  Joseph  us,  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelans.  The  passage  in  the  Acts  ex- 
plains that  in  the  Gospel,  and  shows  that 
the  only  taxing  mentioned  took  place  some 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

Is  this  view,  however,  compatible  witli  the 
words  employed  in  the  Gospel  ?  We  believe 
it  is.  We  understand  the  Gospel  to  state, 
that,  A  decree  having  been  issued  by  Augus- 
tus, emperor  of  Home,  commanding  a  gene- 
ral census,  this  census  was  actually  ordered 
in  Judea,  so  that  Joseph  and  Mary  proceeded 
to  Bethlehem  in  obedience  to  the  decree, 
which,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect 
till  the  days  of  Cyrenius.  Thus  the  issuing 
of  the  decree,  and  tlie  holding  of  the  census, 
were  two  distinct  acts,  which  took  place  years 
apart.  The  requirement  of  the  census  oc- 
casioned tlie  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Betlilehem ;  and  for  tliis  reason  is  it  men- 
tioned, not  as  affording  any  fixed  date.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  idea  that  the  census  was 
tlien  held,  Luke  throws  in  a  remark  by  the 
way,  to  tlie  effect,  that  it  first  took  place  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.  Luke  has, 
indeed,  been  supposed  to  assert,  that  the 
census  was  made  when  Joseph  and  Mary 
repaired  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  no  state- 
ment of  the  kind,  confining  himself  to  tlie 
assertion,  that  tlicy  went  to  be  taxed.  Nay, 
we  understand  him  to  declare  the  reverse ; 
for  he  says  tliat  the  taxing  was  carried  into 
effect  by  Cyrenius,  when  he  was  president  of 
Syria.  The  taxing,  or  census,  consisted  of  at 
least  two  distinct  acts :  —  I.  The  enrolment : 
the  names,  residence,  and  amount  of  pro- 
perty were  entered  in  a  register,  which  was 
done  sometimes  tri'/A,  sometimes  without,  a 
reference  to — II.  the  imposition  of  a  species 
of  property  tax.  The  term  apographesthai, 
employed  (I.)  by  Luke,  properly  signifies 
io  ie  enroUcdi  and  enrolment  would  be  a 


good  rendering  of  the  noun  rendered  (ft.) 
*  taxing ; '  bat  sometimes  (Acts  t.  37)  tfa* 
same  noun  {apographi)  m«7  comprise  the 
whole  proceeding  of  tfie  eensos;  thoo^ 
for  a  census  comprising  the  levying  of  a  tax, 
another  word,  apotimeMit,  is  the  appropriate 
term.  Luke,  then,  declares  that,  Angnstu 
having  ordered  an  enrolment,  Joseph  and 
Mary  went  to  be  enrolled ;  bat  the  enrol- 
ment actuaUy  took  place  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
renius, president  of  Syria. 

The  second  verse  (Luke  iL)  would  eonwy 
to  the  English  reader  the  meaning  we  have 
given,  if  his  mind  had  been  left  onpreoccn- 
pied:  —  *The  enrolment    was    first    made 
when  CyreniuB  was  governor  of  Syria.'    Nor, 
if  'enrolment'  is  sabstitnted  for  *  taxing,' 
do  we  think  the  translation  can  be  modi 
improved.    In  the  original,  however,  'first' 
is  not  an  adverb,  bat  an  aii^eetive.     Hence 
critics  have  taken  it  to  qualify  <  taxing,'  and 
render  the  words  thus,  —  *  this  first  tudng,' 
so  implying  that  there  was  a  second  census. 
But  the  Greek  does  not  convey  this  meaning. 
In  order  to  convey  it,  a  diflerent  arrangement 
of  the  words  of  the  original  is  indispensable. 
*  First,'  in  tlie  Greek,  stands  before  the  veib 
'  was  made ; '  and  the  verb  it  was  intended  to 
qualify,  not  the  notm.    If  this  were  the  place 
for  a  critical  disquisition,  we  could  show  by 
many  instances,  that  in  Greek  an  adjective, 
and  especially  the  adjective  ./Srtf,  frequently, 
but  in  well-defined  cases,  performa  a  part 
for  which,  in  ordinary  English  usage,  an  ad- 
verb is  employed.    In  truth,  a^ectives  and 
adverbs  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
frequently  both  in  form  and  aignificatioo, 
that  languages  abound  in  instances  in  which 
exactly  the  same  word  is  now  an  adverb,  and 
now  an  adjective :  —  thus,  *  he  ran  weU/  *  I 
am  well;*   'strike  high,*  <a  high   stroke;' 
'  when  he  went  to  Loudon,  he/int  csme  here,' 
*ihejirst  visit.' 

Odier  allegations  adverse  to  the  credibility 
of  the  narrative  in  Luke  emanate  from  as- 
sumption or  insufficient  knowledge.  Thus 
it  has  been  said,  that,  as  the  Roman  census 
did  not  require  persons  to  go  to  their  native 
city  to  be  enrolled,  and  as  Joseph  and  BCazy 
went  to  tlieirs,  the  writer  is  convicted  of  aa 
inaccuracy.  But  in  the  text  nothing  is  said 
of  *  n  ati ve  city.'  It  was  to  *  the  city  of  Darid ' 
Joseph  and  Jesus  went,  because  '  he  was  of 
tlie  house  and  lineage  of  David ; '  the  regu- 
lation obviously  being  one  of  tribe,  not  pos- 
session or  property.  It  could,  therefore, 
take  place  only  in  a  country  where  there 
prevailed  the  division  into  (twelve)  tribes. 
Consequently,  the  census,  though  Roman  in 
its  origin,  was  Jewish  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. And  what  else  could  it  be  ?  In  Italy 
the  Roman  method  would  prevail,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  would  not  be  observed  in 
Judea,  —  namely,  that  the  social  frame-work 
was  there  Roman.  The  emperor's  ofBoert 
would  of  course  make  use  of  already  existing 
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oBAges  and  inBtitations  in  Jadea,  and  every 
other  country  where  they  had  to  take  a  cen- 
sas;  the  rather  becaase  in  this  way  they 
could  employ  a  machinery  which  would  be 
less  revolting  to  the  natives,  and  more  effec- 
tual for  their  own  purposes.  The  temper 
of  the  Jews,  as  appears  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  was  such  as  to  require  the  Bo- 
man  commissioners  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
vexation ;  and  doubtless  they  were  desirous 
to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  ihe  facilities  afforded  by 
long-established  laws  and  customs. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  allegation  is, 
that  Augustus  had  not  the  power  to  order  a 
census  in  Judea.  Yet  the  relations  in  which 
the  emperor  stood  to  Herod  the  Great,  to 
Archelaus,  and  to  the  Jewish  nation  gene- 
rally, were,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  such  a  kind 
that  he  could  command  and  effect  whatever 
he  pleased  and  judged  expedient  And  Jo- 
sephus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly 
states,  that  Cyrenius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  en- 
rolling and  taxing  the  Jewish  nation.  This 
was  only  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Bomans  had 
been  forcpbig  for  that  unhappy  people. 

The  view  we  have  given  removes  another 
objection :  —  'No  census  is  recorded  by  the 
history  of  the  times.'  Granted  that  the  cen- 
sus imagined  to  have  taken  place  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  is  not  recorded.  But  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  that  Josephus  declares 
Cyrenius  did,  in  agreement  with  Luke's 
words,  hold  a  census  of  the  Jewish  people 
not  long  after  he  undertook  the  government 
of  Syria. 

CYBUS  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Karesh,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Persian 
Khonchidi  denoting  the  sun),  is  the  ordi- 
nary appellation  of  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Medo<  Persian  empire. 

There  are  three  original  sources  whence 
a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  may  be 
drawn :  —  I.  Herodotus,  the  oldest  of  them 
(cir.  450,  A.C.)  has,  in  his  sketch  of  univer- 
sal history,  given  details  respecting  the 
leading  events ;  and,  as  the  father  of  profane 
history,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  respectable 
authority.  Indeed,  the  general  credibility 
of  his  narratives  has  in  late  years  gained 
much  ground.  U.  Ctesias,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian at  the  court  of  Persia  {cir,  400,  A.C.), 
wrote,  from  Persian  sources,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  communicating  to  the  Greeks 
correct  notions  of  the  East,  and  especially 
of  Persian  affairs,  a  detailed  history;  our 
knowledge  of  which,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  use  made  of  it  by  Photius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  others.  III.  Xenophon,  the 
celebrated  pupil  and  biographer  of  Socrates, 
a  contemporary  of  Ctesias,  has  given  us  an 
entire  piece,  in  which  he  professes  to  de- 
scribe the  life  of  Cyrus  from  his  boyish 
days,  which  it  has  been  too  customary  to 


describe  as  for  the  most  part  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  designed  to  exhibit  an  ideal 
conception  of  the  education  of  an  oriental 
prince. 

No  ancient  hero  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  his  biographers  than  Cyrus.  If  Achilles 
was  happy  in  having  Homer  for  the  herald 
of  his  prowess,  Cyrus  enjoys  a  singular  dis- 
tinction in  furnishing  to  three  of  the  chief 
Greek  historians  a  subject  not  unworthy  of 
their  pens.  And  these  three  biographers 
lived  at  no  great  distance  from  the  events 
which  they  undertook  to  record ;  for  Cyrus 
died  529— -30,  A.C.  Herodotus  came  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Cyrus ; 
Ctesias  was  his  junior,  only  by  a  few  years ; 
and  Xenophon  was  but  little  younger  than 
Ctesias.  The  events  also  with  which  they 
occupied  themselves  were  acted  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  Cyrus  fought  for  and 
gained  the  empire  of  the  East,  which,  till 
after  the  Greeks  hod  vanquished  their  Per- 
sian invaders,  brought  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  West  If,  moreover,  the  disposition  and 
training  of  Herodotus  inclined  him  to  take 
his  materials  with  too  ready  a  credence, 
Ctesias  assumed  the  character  of  a  critical 
historian ;  while  Xenophon,  coming  after  the 
two  others,  and  living  at  a  time  when  writ- 
ing had  become  an  art,  and  the  East  lay 
open  to  the  diligent  investigation  of  Greek 
scholarship,  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  correct  as  well  as  full  account  of  the  life 
of  his  famous  hero.  These  ore  circum- 
.  stances  which  rarely  concur  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  ancient  or  even  modem  princes,  and 
seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  of  our  finding, 
accordant  materials  for  a  complete  history 
of  Cyrus.  Yet  the  materials  which  are  thus 
actually  furnished  ore  discordant  and  incom- 
patible; and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Winer  gives  a  preference  to  the  narratives 
of  Xenophon,  because  he  agrees  with  the 
statements  and  implications  of  the  Bible. 

Our  purpose  in  these  remarks  is  to  afford 
the  unlearned  reader  some  means  of  judging 
for  himself  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Biblical  history.  For  instance,  various  di- 
versities and  alleged  discrepancies  have  been 
pointed  out  as  existing  in  the  narratives, 
given  by  the  four  evangelists,  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  These  diversities  and  aUeged 
discrepancies  have  been  made  the  most  of, 
in  order  to  divest  the  evangelical  history 
of  all  daim  to  credibility.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  objection  owes  its  force  to  a  dexterous, 
if  not  unscrupulous  logic.  But  let  the  varia- 
tions be  as  marked,  as  numerous,  as  irrecon- 
cileable,  as  the  hardiest  assailant  may  please 
to  represent,  —  we  ask  if  they  approach  to 
the  broad  contradictions  found  in  tke  state- 
ments given  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and 
Xenophon,  respecting  Cyrus.  We  challenge 
comparison.  The  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives.   We  speak  advisedly,  and  after 
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inquiry,  when  wo  affirm  that  tliere  is  no 
ancient  liistory  compurahle  for  truth  with 
that  of  the  Bible,  —  to  suy  nothing  of  its 
inspiration  ;  and  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  humble  in  the  worId*B  opinion  as 
they  oouiparutively  were,  have  left  us  a  more 
consistent  history  of  Jesus  Christ  —  a  his- 
tory combining  more  of  the  attributes  of 
truth  —  than  the  three  historiiins  afore- 
mentioned have  given  us  of  Cynis;  than 
Pluto  and  Xenoj^hon  have  left  of  their  great 
master  Socrates ;  or  tlian  his  numerous  his- 
torians wnjte  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  some 
measure  able  to  judge  for  himself,  we  shall 
set  down  a  few  facts ;  and  first  we  shall  sup- 
ply a  general  outline  of  tlie  life  of  Cyrus,  as 
furnished  in  the  Cyropa?dia  of  Xenophon. 

Cynis  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Maudane,  a  daughter  of  tlie 
Median  king  Astyages.  At  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  his  maternal 
grandfather ;  and,  when  only  sixteen,  led  an 
army  against  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians, 
and  then  returned  to  Persia.  Hence  he  was 
sent  to  assist  his  uncle,  Cyaxcrcs  II.  against 
the  Babylonians;  received  from  him  the  su- 
preme command  over  all  the  Median  forces; 
defeated  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  and  soon 
after,  overcoming  Nabonned  (Belshazzar), 
king  of  Babylon,  by  the  conquest  of  his 
capita],  put  an  cud  to  the  Chaldean  domi- 
nion (538  or  580,  A.C.).  Cyaxeres  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  tlie 
succession  to  his  throne.  On  the  deatli  of 
Cambyse?,  Cyrus  assumed  the  Persian  scep- 
tre, and,  on  the  retirement  of  Cyaxeres,  that 
also  of  the  Medo-Bahyloniau  empire  (030 
or  535,  A.C.).  He  reigned  in  possession  of 
tliis  vast  power  till  5-^!> — 30,  A.C.  when  he 
died  of  the  decay  incident  to  old  age,  aftei 
having,  in  anticipation  of  his  deatli,  of  which 
lie  had  received  a  divine  premonition,  offered 
ouatomary  sacrifices,  and  delivered  a  long 
ailinouitory  address  to  liis  sons. 

As  the  Scriptural  narrative  falls  in  best 
with  the  account  of  Xenophon,  we  shall  sup- 
]»ly  from  it  what  information  is  necessary, 
beloro  we  jinHeed  to  exhibit  the  discrepan- 
cies to  which  we  have  referred. 

Willi  till!  statement  made  above,  that  Cy- 
rus overthrew  the  empire  of  Babylon,  the 
Scripture  accounts  arc  in  full  accordance ; 
and  that  important  event  they  not  only  men- 
tion, but  predict.  Our  space  compels  us  to 
be  content  with  giving  references  (Isa.  xli. 
2,  3,  "^5,  liO  ;  xliv.  2>^,  where  Cyrus  is  named ; 
xlv.  1,  where  C'yrus  is  termed  the  Messiah  of 
Jehovah ;  xlvi.  1 1 ;  xlvii.  l^seq. ;  xlviii.  l-ifSeq. : 
see  Bklshazzab  and  Babylon).  Scarcely 
had  the  conqueror  ascended  the  llirone,  when 
he  issued  a  decree,  giving  the  captive  Jews 
permission  to  return  to  their  loved  native 
land,  and  to  rebuild  tlieir  venerated  temple 
(636,  A.C.  Kzra  i.  1 ;  v.  13;  vi.  3.  Dan. 
i  21),     This   n)yjd   indulgence    Joseph  us 


ascribes  to  the  king's  perusol  of  the  propLe* 
cies  of  Isaiah.  The  passive  is  too  curious 
to  be  passed  over:  —  *  God  stirred  up  the 
mind  of  Cyras,  and  made  him  write  this 
(the  decree)  tbroughom  all  Asia:  "Thus 
saith  Cyrus  the  king, —  Since  God  Almighty 
l:t.ath  appointed  me  to  be  king  of  the  habiu- 
blo  earth,  I  believe  he  is  tliat  God  whom  tlie 
nation  of  the  Israelites  worship ;  for  indeed 
he  foretold  my  name  by  the  prophets,  and 
that  I  should  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  country  of  Judea.**  This  was 
known  to  Cyras,  by  his  reading  the  book 
which  Isaiah  left  behind  him  of  his  prophie- 
cies;  for  this  prophet  said,  that  God  had 
spoken  thus  to  him  in  secret  vision :  **  My 
will  is,  that  C}tus,  whom  I  have  appointed 
to  be  king  over  many  and  great  nations. 
send  back  my  people  to  their  own  land,  and 
build  my  temple."  This  was  foretold  by 
Isaiah  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
temple  was  demolished.  Accordingly,  when 
Cyrus  read  this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  he  was  seized  with  an  earnest  desira 
to  fulHl  what  was  so  written '  (*  Antiq.*  xi.  1. 
1  and  2).  Any  general  influence  fkt>m  simi- 
larity of  religion  as  between  Cyrus  and  the 
Jews,  wo  have  no  grounds  for  supposing. 
The  aversion  of  the  Persians  to  the  worship 
of  images  found  a  corresponding  feeling  in 
the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some  weight 
witli  the  kmg  (Ezra  i.  2.  8).  Bat,  if  there 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  Josephus  of  being 
by  his  patriotism  led  to  throw  some  warmth 
of  colouring  over  his  pictare  of  Cyrus's 
motives,  tliere  were  political  considerations 
which  would  weigh  with  so  pradent  a  mo 
narch,  who,  on  his  proud  and  lofty  seat, 
contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  universal 
empire.  Fur  Egypt  could  not  fail  to  disturb 
his  pleasing  dreams,  and  he  would  easily 
see  how  important  it  was  to  have  a  strong 
friendly  power  in  Palestine,  by  whose  means 
the  land  of  the  Nile  might  quietly  be  kept 
in  check..  The  force  of  this  consideration 
will  be  estimated,  when  the  reader  knows 
tliat  only  eleven  years  elapsed  before  the 
Persians  achieved  the  conqnest  of  Egypt, 
aud  the  neighbouring  countries  (d25,  A.C). 
It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  distinguislied  Jews  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Cyrus  even  indi- 
rectly, especially  when  we  call  to  mind  tlie 
part  which  Daniel  had  taken,  if  not  in  pre- 
l)ariiig  the  way  for,  certainly  in  foretelling, 
tlie  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaean  dynasty  — 
(Dan.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.).  Not  impossibly,  Cyrus 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  having  in  his  em- 
pire so  large  a  body  of  (comparatively)  rul 
tivatcd  men,  of  distinguished  ability  and 
great  force  of  character,  detained  there  as 
captives,  and  longing  for  the  hills  of  Judea. 
and  the  solemnities  of  the  temple.  He  may 
have  seen,  what  their  whole  history  shovftt 
tliat  the  Jews  were  very  impatient  both  of 
bondage  and  of  exile,  aud  little  disposied  ta 
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etive  untried  uii  oppoitiinity  of  reguiniug 
their  liberty,  should  oue  he  presented  by 
the  absence  of  tlie  monarch  on  any  enter- 
prise of  ambition.  Whatever  the  motives 
by  which  Cynis  was  actuated,  a  monarch 
such  as  he  was  obviously  the  person  likely 
to  take  the  decided  step  of  sending  back  the 
captive  Israelites. 

Not  without  due  reflection  did  Ilerodotus 
apply  himself  to  his  narrative  respecting 
Cyrus.  Of  four  ways  of  relating  his  history, 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  historian, 
he  chose  that  one  which  rested  on  Persian 
authority,  and  seemed  to  him  least  charged 
with  impressions  derived  from  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  veneration.  The  history  thus 
carefully  chosen  is  briefly  as  foUows :  —  The 
Median  king  Astyages,  under  the  effect  of  a 
dream  which  made  him  fear  that  a  grandson 
would  rob  him  of  his  throne,  was  induced  to 
marry  his  daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses, 
a  Persian  of  the  lower  ranks.  When  Man- 
dane had  borne  a  son,  Astyages  commanded 
his  trusty  servant  Harpagos  to  put  the  child 
to  death.  An  accident  rescued  the  boy  from 
this  peril.  He  was,  imder  the  name  of  Agra- 
datos,  brought  up  by  a  shepherd,  but  in  his 
tenth  year  recognised  as  a  grandson  of  the 
king.  Astyages,  moved  by  the  magi,  sent 
the  boy  back  to  his  parents,  and  punished 
Harpagos  for  not  having  executed  his  fell 
design.  Harpagos,  meditating  revenge,  allied 
himself  with  the  chief  of  t^he  Medes,  who 
were  discontented  with  the  government  of 
Astyages,  and  induced  Cyrus,  then  grown  to 
man's  estate,  to  avail  himself  of  the  prevalent 
disafleotion,  and  to  enter  Media,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
Cyrus  brought  the  Persians  into  the  plan. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Astyages  lost  the 
throne  (509,  A.C.),  after  he  had  reigned 
thirty-five  years.  The  monarch  was  kept  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  bondage  till  he  died. 
Cyrus  changed  but  little  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Medes,  and  his  Persians  soon  adopted 
the  customs  of  their  captives.  He  extended 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  especially  by  the 
conquest  of  Croesus.  Since  he  could  not 
hold  possession  of  Asia  Minor  so  long  as  the 
Babylonian  power  lasted,  and  as  its  monarch 
Nabonnedus  was  an  ally  of  Cnssus,  he  led 
an  army  against  Babylon.  He  conquered 
the  Babylonians  in  the  open  field,  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  city,  of 
which  he  made  himself  master  only  by  tam- 
ing the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  entering 
with  his  troops  by  means  of  the  emptied 
channel  of  the  river.  Recognising  the  exist- 
ence of  a  variety  of  narratives  respecting  the 
end  of  Cyrus,  Herodotus  gives  that  which  he 
believed  most  entitled  to  credit,  —  namely, 
that  the  monarch  lost  his  life  in  battle  widi 
the  Massagetai,  a  warlike  nation  of  Scythia. 
After  Cyrus  had  obtained  a  victory  by  craft, 
the  queen  Tomyris,  collecting  all  her  force. 


came  to  a  decisive  engagement,  iu  which, 
having  relgtied  twenty-nine  years,  Cyrus  feU 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  His 
vanquisher  put  his  head  into  a  basin  filled 
with  bluud,  ui  order  that  it  might  quench  its 
tliirst 

The  divergence  between  this  account  and 
thatof  Xenophou  is  very  apparent  Indeed, 
there  is  only  such  a  degree  of  resemblance 
between  the  two,  as  to  let  the  reader  see  that 
it  is  the  same  person  of  whom  the  two  his- 
torians speak. 

The  diversity  is  not  diminished,  if  we  bring 
Ctesias  forward.  Agreeing  with  Herodotus, 
that  Cyrus  dethroned  Astyages,  he  declares 
that  Cyrus  had  been  previously  connected 
with  Astyages  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  he  had, 
as  a  conqueror,  married  Amytis  his  daugh- 
ter, on  which  Astyages  gauied  dominion  over 
the  Barcoi,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  hia 
son-in-law ;  but  at  a  later  period,  being  be* 
trayed  by  a  eunuch,  who,  at  the  command  of 
Cyrus,  accompanied  Astyages,  the  latter,  when 
on  a  journey  to  visit  the  former,  was  allowed 
to  perish  in  the  desert,  of  hanger  and  thirst 
Nor  does  Ctesias  agree  with  Herodotus  or 
Xenophon  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Ctesias 
makes  Cyrus  lead  an  army  against  Amoreos, 
king  of  the  Derbikoi,  a  Scythian  tribe.  In- 
dians, who  were  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Derbi- 
koi,  employing  their  elephants,  put  the 
Persian  cavalry  to  flight;  in  which  roata 
Cyras  stumbled,  and  received  fh>m  an  Indian 
soldier  a  fatal  wound.  While  yet  living,  he 
was  brought  into  the  camp,  where  he  acknow- 
ledged as  his  successor  his  eldest  son  Cam- 
byses, and  assigned  to  his  yoTmgest  son, 
Tanyoxartes,  a  province  flree  of  tribute.  He 
died  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  been 
wounded,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

To  refuse  credence  to  the  entire  history  of 
Cyrus, — to  deny  his  conquest  of  Babylon, — to 
throw  doubts  on  his  existence, — to  account  for 
the  divergent  narratives  by  alleging  firaad  or 
fiction, — would  be  accounted  harsh,  unjusti- 
fiable, if  not  unjust;  betraying  a  sweeping 
spirit  of  condemnation,  which,  in  the  end, 
would  leave  ancient  history  a  blank.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  same  process  when 
applied  to  the  gospel?  —  especially  since 
in  this  case  the  variations  are  inconsiderable, 
and  have  no  other  appearance  than  such  ^as 
must  always  arise  when  well-informed  and 
credible  historians  write  independently  of 
each  other. 

Cyrus  has  been  recognised  in  the  ram  that 
*  stood  before  the  river,  which  had  two  horns, 
and  the  two  boms  were  high ;  but  one  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came 
up  last,'  —  seen  by  Daniel, —  *  pushing  west- 
ward, and  northward,  and  southward,  so  that 
no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither 
could  deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did 
according  to  his  vrill,  and  became  great' 
(Dan.  viii.  3,  4). 
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DABAREH  (H.),  a  LeTitical  city  «t  the 
foot  of  Tabor,  oo  wLose  rains  now  stands 
the  village  Dahury  (Jo8h.  xxi.  28).  At  this 
plare,  the  evenu  recorded  in  Matt.  xvii. 
14 — 21,  are  believed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Christians  bailt  here  a  commemora- 
tive church  on  the  site  of  the  house  into 
which  Jesus  was  held  to  have  retired  after 
the  performance  of  the  miracle.  Of  this 
church  there  are  still  some  remains.  They 
also  show,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabor,  and 
of  the  village  of  Dabury,  a  fountain,  named 
'  the  well  of  the  nine  apostles ;  *  who  are  said 
to  have  there  awaited  the  descent  of  their 
Master  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
At  an  early  period  there  was,  on  the  same 
spot,  a  chapel,  whicii  was  dedicated  to  the 
nine  apostles. 

DAQON  (H.  from  dag,  a  fish),  —  the  na- 
tional divinity  of  the  Philistines  of  Ashdod 
and  Oaza  (Judg.  zvi.  28.  1  Sam.  v.  1,  uq.), 
which  appears  to  have  had  the  head  and 
hands  of  a  man  (1  Sam.  v.  4),  but  from  the 
navel  downwards  the  parts  of  a  fish ;  though 
authorities  here  somewhat  difler,  and  PhUo 
makes  Dagon  to  be  exclusively  a  male  of  tha 
human  form.  Dagon,  as  the  male,  waa  eon- 
nected  with  Derceto  or  Atergatis,  the  female 
fish-god  of  the  Philistines;  and, hereby,  with 
Astarte,  whose  worship  was  practised  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  The  position 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  coast,  and  the  food 
which  they  drew  f^m  the  sea,  were  the 
causes  which  led  them,  in  common  with 
other  maritime  peoples,  to  pay  religious 
honours  to  the  fish.  In  Judg.  xvi.  25,  m^. 
mention  is  made  of  a  temple  of  Dagon  which 
Samson  destroyed.  The  building  appears 
to  have  resembled  a  modem  Turkish  kiosk, 
whioh  consists  of  capacious  halls,  the  roof 
of  which  is  in  the  fore  part  supported  by 
pillars.  On  the  roof  of  such  buildings  intem- 
perate pleasures  were  customarily  enjoyed. 
The  temple  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod  was  burnt 
by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  84.  Joseph.  *  Antiq.' 
xiii.  4.  0). 

BALMANUTHA  (C.  had  abode),  a  town 
or  village  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  tribe  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south- 
east of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  place  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (Mark 
viii.  10). 

DALMATIA  —  into  which  Titus  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  is  reported  to  have  gone  shortly  be- 
fore Paul's  demise  —  was  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Illyricum,  lying  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
between  the  rivers  Titius  and  Drinus,  south 
of  Libumia,  having  the  cities  Salens,  Epi- 
danrus,  Lissns,  and  others.  The  incident 
noorded  of  Titus  gives  reason  to  think,  that 


he  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
with  acceptance  and  success. 

DAMARIS,  a  woman  of  Athens,  who  was 
converted  by  the  pieaelifng  of  Paul  (Acts 
xvii.  84).  Soms  have  conjectured,  that  Da- 
mans should  be  written  Dama/is,  whirli  is  s 
common  female  name  among  the  Greeks. 
As  no  descriptive  epithets  are  employed  to 
distinguish  her,  she  may  have  been  a  person 
of  note.  However,  she  owes  her  chief  dis- 
tinction to  her  being  mentioned  by  the  apos- 
tle. Thus  even  a  slight  connection  with 
truly  great  men  confers  earthly  immortality, 
but  eternal  life  can  be  gained  only  by  iatf* 
mate  alliance  with  Christ 

DAMASCUS  lies  in  a  plain  ia  tbt  north- 
east of  Syria,  being  from  six  to  eight  days' 
journey  £rom  JerusaleBp  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  woild ;  in  whose  territory, 
if  we  may  believe  tniHtion,  dwelt  Adam,  alter 
he  had  been  bsBished  fVom  Paradise.  About 
half  a  dafB  journey  frt>m  Dsmascus,  near 
AbilSy  Is  a  lofty  hill  with  a  flat  top,  covered 
witk  beautiful  trees,  and  having  a  cavern. 
Hen  Cain  and  Abel  are  said  to  have  ofiTcTcd 
their  sacrifices.  Damascus — called  in  He- 
brew Dammesek,  in  Arabic  Dmuuckk,  in 
Syriao  Damuuk,  and  by  the  modem  Arabs 
E$  Scham  —  is,  as  the  last  name  indicates, 
the  capital  of  Syria.  According  to  Jo- 
aephus,  the  place  was  founded  hj  Us,  a 
grandson  of  Shem.  The  city  certahily 
existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  fin-  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  EUeser, 
the  patriarch's  steward ;  and,  from  the  style 
of  the  narrative,  the  writer  evidently  held  it 
to  be  an  ancient  place  (Gen.  xiv.  xr.  2).  Till 
the  time  of  David,  Damascus  appears  to  have 
been  an  independent  sute.  In  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  the  Syrians  of  Damaacns  hav- 
ing sent  succour  to  Hadadeser,  king  of  Zo 
bah,  against  whom  David  was  making  war, 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  became  snlgeet 
to  Israel  (2  Sam.viii.8---8).  The  subjection, 
however,  did  not  long  endure ;  for,  near  the 
end  of  Solomon's  reign,  Rezon,  a  siibject  of 
Hadadezer,  avenged  his  sovereign  against 
the  Hebrews,  by  makinghimself  master  of  the 
city  (I  Kings  xi.  28 — 2d) ;  when  Dsmascus 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  and  energetie 
government,  which  occasioned  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  overcame  Damascus 
(2  Kings  xiv.  28),  which  was  accounted  a 
Hebrew  tributary ;  but,  after  his  death,  the 
city  recovered  its  independence,  and  Resin 
became  its  sovereign.  He  united  with  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Judah,  whose  ruler 
Ahaz  sought  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  subdued  and  sacked  F 
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(]8a.  ▼lii.V  From  tbis  time,  Damascus,  un- 
able to  support  itself,  shared  tbe  fate  of  the 
kingdoms  on  whom  it  was  successively  de- 
pendent  After  the  fail  of  the  Assyrian  em> 
pire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Babylonians. 
Thence  it  passed  to  make  a  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  under  whose  sway  it  had  a 
period  of  great  prosperity.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  subdued  the 
Persian  monarchy,  Damascus  formed  a  part 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  under  the  Seleucidss. 
Under  these  kings,  Damascus  lost  a  portion 
of  its  greatness,  by  being  neglected  of  its 
masters,  who  founded  new  cities  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  their  kingdom,  smce  the  Egyp- 
tians were  taking  pains  to  bring  Syria  under 
their  power.  In  the  contest  of  the  Macca- 
bees against  the  Syrian  monarchs,  Damascus 
was  probably  conquered  by  Jonathan  ( 1  Maec. 
xii.  32).  About  the  year  64,  A.C.  the  Bo- 
mans  brought  Damascus  under  their  power. 
At  a  later  time,  king  Aretas,  of  Arabia,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  of  Damascus;  for 
lie  had  there  a  representative,  who,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  Jews,  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
apostle  Paul  (2  Cor.xi.  33).    The  Romans, 


however,  are  again  found  lords  of  Damas 
ens ;  and,  under  their  emperor  Diocletian,  it 
rose  to  eminence  and  splendour,  which  it  has 
never  wholly  lost ;  for  that  monarch  saw  in 
Damascus  a  city  by  which  effectual  opposi- 
tion conld  be  given  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  Saracens,  and  therefore  not  only  care- 
fully fortified  it,  but  placed  there  abimdant 
magazines,  and  set  up  within  its  walls  a 
manufactory  of  arms ;  so  that,  from  so  early 
a  period  as  this,  may  probably  be  traced  the 
still  surviving  fame  of  the  Damascus  blades. 
The  emperor  Julian  gave  tliis  city  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  others,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  splen- 
dour of  its  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  same  account,  the  caliphs  in 
the  seventh  century  made  it  for  some  time  the 
metropolis  of  their  power.  In  the  year  1 517, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  sultan  Selim ;  since 
which,  it  has  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  who  have  a  pacha  in  the  plaee. 
It  is  at  tlie  present  day  in  great  prosperity, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  chief  route 
runs  tlirough  it,  pursued  by  caravans  on 
tlieir  wav  to  Mecca. 


DAMAIOUB. 


The  city  has  a  delightfol  position ;  for  it 
spreads  itself  out  over  a  broad  and  beautiftil 
plain,  which,  opening  towards  the  south  and 
the  east,  is,  on  the  north  and  west,  enclosed 
and  sheltered  by  hills,  that  slope  down  to- 
wards it  from  the  lofty  Lebanon.  The  plain 
is  pltntaoQsly  watered  by  the  Barada,  of  old 
the  Ghiysoirhoaa  (the  Abana  of  2  Kings  t. 
12),  whieh,  tUviding  and  sabdividing  into 
nnmenraa  streams,  is  earned  biryoiid  iu 
aatnral  flow,  bj  artiflcial  eanals.     This 


abundance  of  water  renders  the  soil  very 
productive,  luxuriant,  and  beautiftil;  so  that, 
among  other  laudatory  terms,  the  Moslems 
call  Damascus  one  of  tiie  four  eastern  para- 
dises. Its  chief  disttnotion,  however,  con« 
sisu  in  being  accounted  by  them  a  holy 
city,  since  in  it  Mohammed  was  to  make  his 
descent  from  the  ninth  heaven,  into  which 
he  was  raised  from  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
receive  the  Koran.  Damascos,  too^  thce^ 
believe  to  be  Xht  ^\«ie«  ^\i«t%  "doA  ^R»sci^ 
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joflgment  will  be  held,  and  the  eternal  king- 
dom established,  of  which  they  are  to  be 
chiefs.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  vicinity 
is  occupied  with  gardens,  which  present  the 
utmost  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  oriental 
▼egeution.  Picturesque  as  the  city  appears 
when  viewed  from  without,  —  with  ito  leaden 
domes,  marble  minarets,  and  gilded  cres- 
cents, —  the  interior  is  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  Very  many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  and,  externally,  present  a 
picture  of  filth  and  wretchedness.  Some  of 
them,  however,  which  belong  to  the  rich 
Armenian  merchants,  are  ^mished  with 
great  magnificence,  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  neglected  state  of  their  outward 
appearance.  The  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city,  are,  in  most  cases,  very 
fine  and  imposing. 

Damascus  is  essentially  a  commercial  town. 
Lamartine  gives  the  population  at  .300,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Christians.  M*Culloch 
estimates  itfrom  120,000  to  150,000,  of  whom 
12,000  may  be  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Christians 
who  inhabit  tliis  city,  it  was,  till  very  lately, 
necessary  for  Europeans  to  assume  the  entire 
Turkish  costume,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves from  tlie  fanaticism  of  the  population 
of  Damascus  and  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
Now,  however,  the  state  of  feeling  is  much 
improved,  though  it  would  not  be  prudent 
for  Europeans  to  exhibit  themselves  in  hats 
and  coats  to  the  fanatics  who  accompany  the 
great  caravan  to  Mecca. 

The  fanaticism  for  which  Damascus  was 
notorious  mode  it  a  suitable  place  for  the 
prosecution  which  Saul  intended  to  carry  on 
there  (Acts  ix.).  From  the  raging  of  the 
spirit  which  he  intended  to  evoke,  Saul  him- 
self, when  he  had  joined  the  'sect  every 
where  spoken  against,'  had  no  small  diffl- 
culty  to  escape  (2  Cor.  xL  32).  The  place 
retains  reminiscences  of  that  great  man. 
Among  its  building^  is  '  the  convent  of  Paul's 
conversion,'  and  '  Paul's  gate.'  In  the  vici- 
nity is  an  old  tower  with  a  window,  said  to 
be.  that  from  which  his  friends  let  the  apostle 
down  in  the  hour  of  peril  (Acts  ix.  25. 
2  Cor.  xi.  83).  Thert  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
a  street  which  is  still  called  *straj^t'  or 
narrow,  the  house  of  Judas,  in  which  *  Saul 
of  Tarsus'  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  (Acts 
ix.  11).  Not  far  distant,  the  traveller  is 
pointed  to  the  house  of  Ananias  :  before  this 
is  a  well,  from  which  the  water  is  alleged  to 
have  been  drawn,  that  was  used  in  the  bap- 
tism of  Paul.  On  the  road  from  Damascus 
te  Jerusalem,  about  four  hours  from  the 
city,  there  lies  a  grotto,  which  is  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  allow  a  person  to  stand  erect. 
In  this  Paul  is  held  to  have  hid  himself  when 
he  fled  from  Damascus.  This,  also,  tradi- 
tion makes  to  be  the  spot  where  the  apostle, 
OM  his  journey  towards  the  city,  was  struck 
io  the  ground,  and  converted  to  CVinsl  (,K.«U 


ix.  8,  4).    In  the  vicinity  of  this  grotto  aiv 
the  remains  of  a  convent 

These  vestiges  of  ancient  times  show  how 
deep  was  the  impression  which  tiie  fsiets  of 
the  gospel  made  on  the  minds  of  the  wmxlj 
Christians,  and  so  serve  to  reprodnee  its 
form,  and  give  life  to  its  shadow,  as  they  ^- 
pear  before  our  eyes,  rendeied  doll  by  the 
li^Me  of  ages ;  and  although  cases  there  pro- 
bably are  in  which  these  traditions  no  longer 
report  the  truth,  or  report  more  than  the 
truth,  yet,  in  general,  they  could  not  have 
arisen  from  ncMhing,  nor  have  fixed  them- 
selves on  fkneies  or  fictions;  and  have, 
in  our  opinion,  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
correct,  as  the  opinions  of  modem  soeptieisni. 
At  least,  they  form  a  part  of  the  poetie  ele- 
ment of  sacred  antiquities,  which  no  wise- 
judging  man  would  willingly  part  with,  or 
'  let  die.' 

DAMNATION  —  from  die  Latin  rfswawsi, 
'  iigury,*  connected  in  derivation  and  mean- 
ing with  the  words  damage  and  doom  -^  sig- 
nifies properly  the  act  of  eomdetmumg^  or  die 
stole  qf  Uing  comdewmed,  that  is,  acyudgsd 
to  a  certain  loss,  ix^jnry,  or  punishment,  ss 
being  found  guilty.  Hence  the  word  sets 
forth  the  act  of  a  judge  in  declaring  a  prisoner 
guilty,  and  assigning  the  punishment  he  is 
to  undergo;  and,  derivatively,  may  mean 
either  the  punishment  itself,  or  the  state  of 
privation  and  pain  which  punishment  super- 
induces. From  human,  the  word  passed  to 
divine  things ;  in  which  its  import  is  simi- 
lar to  that  ahready  indicated.  Before  we  go 
on  to  review  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that '  damna- 
tion '  originally  signified  what  is  now  meant 
by  ctmdaimmtiomt  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment above  given.  This  being  the  esse, 
die  term  itself  does  not  define  who  is  the 
judge,  who  the  criminal,  or  what  diepimish- 
ment;  which  things  remain  Io  be  leaned 
from  the  Sasred  Seriptarsa.  We  make  this 
rtmark  bsoaoae,  by  degrees,  and  the  Ibies  of 
use,  a  q^eeiAo  meaning  has  been  attached  to 

*  damnation,*  se  denoting  the  endlesa  pahis 
ofhelL 

*  Damnation*  staudsas  die  En^iaih  of  three 
Qr^ck  words :  —  L  Of  ^oUim,  whieh  signi- 
fies ibsf,  or  perdUkm,  It  is  rendered  'waste' 
in  Matt  xzvi  8,  and  Mark  xlv.  4 ;  where 
strictly  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  stis- 
applicoiion.  In  Matt.  vii.  13,  it  is  construed  by 
destruction^  and  is  spoken  of  those  who  enter 
the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way.  In  John 
xvii.  12,  it  is  applied  to  Judas,  who  is  termed 

*  the  son  of  perdition.*  In  2  Pet  u.  8,  we  find 
the  word  *  damnation'  itself.  The  nature, 
degree,  and  duration  of  the  evil  which  the 
term  implies,  are  not  determined  by  these 
passages.  Hence  we  are  not  at  liber^  to 
assume,  that  it  means  either  azmihilation  or 
eternal  torments.  The  first  it  does  not 
necessarily  import,  since  it  may  signify  i 
waaXA  Qix  rnvMsg^Ucation ;  mod  die 
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tloQ  ^iiat  any  being  ertr  MM68  to  exist,  is 
«^ontr«d5cted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  nature, 
in  which  all  things  change,  bat  nodiing 
perishes.  The  second  may  be  a  ScriptonJ 
Hoetrine,  bnt  is  not  of  necessity  implied  in  a 
term  which  can  b«>  need  of  the  ointment 
poured  on  Jesus'  head.  II.  'Damnation'  is 
tiie  rendering  of  krima  (Latin  crtmen,  Eng- 
lish crime),  which  denotes  ajudicml  declam- 
tion  or  tenUnce ;  and  hence  is  used  of  llie 
*  judgment'  of  God  in  this  woild  (John  is. 
39),  and  of  'judgment  to  come '  in  the  neott 
(Acts  xxiy.  2d).  It  also  denotes  the  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  sentence  or  pnnish- 
tnent,  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  40,  where,  being 
represented  by  the  word  *  coudenmation,'  it 
is  employed  of  the  crucifixiun  of  one  of  the 
malefactors  executed  together  with  our  Lord. 
That  the  word  krima  does  not  itself  carry  the 
idea  of  everlasting  torment,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  in  Heb.  yL  2,  the  epithet  *  eter- 
nal '  is  prefixed  to  it 

The  diird  word  krifU  (our  eritia)  is  nearly 
allied,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  to  the 
last,  denoting  strictly  the  act  of  separating, 
selecting,  trying,  judging,  and  condemning, 
and  generally  the  whole  process  and  tmAx 
important  part  of  a  judicial  prooednre. 
Krisii  is  translated  by  '  damnation '  in  Mark 
iii.  29,  where  it  is  preceded  by  *  eternal;' 
and  by '  condenmation '  in  John  ▼.  24 ;  being, 
however,  most  frequently  represented  ij 
'judgment'  (Matt  v.  21;  i.  15).  Some- 
times by  'judgment,'  the  connection  shoifps 
we  are  to  understand  a  judicial  inquiry  be- 
fore an  earthly  tribunal  (Matt  v.  22);  at 
others,  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  mind 
<Z6hn  V.  30).  From  these  less  important  wp- 
plications,  die  word  rises  to  signify  jiffftM  it- 
8elf(Isa.v.7) ;  smse  (/jifjf ice  (Matt  xxiii. 2S. 
Luke  xi.  42) ;  trial  under  diime  Providenct 
(John  xii.  81) ;  a  period  of  general  adjmdiet^ 
Hon  (Matt  x.  19.  Heb.  ix.  27.  2  Pet  ii.9)  ; 
dinne  punishment  on  thegvilty  (Rev.  xiv.  7); 
and  specifically  (Matt  xxiii.  88)  the  jpumM- 
ment  of  hell,  or  gehemta 

The  'judgment'  spoken  of  in  Matt  v.  21, 
22,  refers,  in  contradistinction  fW>m  the  San- 
hedrim, to  the  inferior  tribunal,  consisting 
of  the  judges  or  magistrates  of  each  indi- 
vidual city,  who  had  cognizance  of  leaser 
transgressions  or  misdemeanors,  and  were 
empowered  to  inflict  minor  punishments 
(Deut  zvi.  18.  2  Chron.  xix.  0;  comp. 
Joseph.  'Antiq.'  iv.  8,  14.  'Jew.  War,' iL 
20.  5). 

A  specific  meaning  attaches  to  the  word 
•judgment,'  in  Matt  xii.  20,  — 'Till  (while) 
he  send  forth  judgment  unto  vietoiy.'  In 
the  original, '  the'  is  prefixed  to  'judgment,* 
and  the  meaning  seems  to  be  —  'the  canse,' 
or  '  his  cause,'  that  is,  the  gospel :  comp.  lea. 
xlli.  1,  2.  —  See  Avatbsm a. 

DAN  ( H.  a  judge),  one  of  die  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  had  thehr  abode  on  the  let- 
coast,  with  Ephraim  on  the  nordi,  Bei\jamin 


on  the  east,  and  Jndah  with  Philistia  on  the 
south.  Their  territory,  however,  was  rot 
stricdy  defined.  The  cities  which  feUto  the 
share  of  Dan  lay  for  the  most  part  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  we  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  they  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  these  hostile  places  (Josh.  xix. 
40-48.  Jndg.  xviiL  1).  Joppa  (Japho), 
Timnath,  and  Ajalon,  were  its  chief  towns. 
The  tribe,  at  one  time,  numbered  62,700, 
at  another  64,400,  men  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  <  able  to  go  forth  to  war '  (Numb.  i.  Sb, 
39;  xxvi43). 

DAN  —  a  town  in  Naphtali,  called  also 
Laish  and  Leshem,  and  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel.  The  name 
was  changed  from  Leshem  to  Dan,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  conquest  of  the  land,  made  by  a 
colony  of  Danites,  discontented  with  the 
limits  assigned  them  by  authority  (Josh, 
xix.  47 ;  comp.  Jndg.  xviii.  27).  The  place, 
however,  is  denominated  Dan  as  early  as 
Oen.  xiv.  14;  which  favours  the  idea,  that 
Genesis  was  revised  at  a  period  when  Dan 
had  become  the  sole  customary  name  for 
Laish  (see  also  Deut  xxxiv.  1). 

Dan,  as  the  northern  limit  of  Palestine, 
had  Beeraheba  for  ito  southern  opposite; 
whence  the  phrase, '  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba ' 
(Jndg.  XX.  1.  1  Sam.  iiL  20).  It  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  seat  of  image- worship  (Jndg. 
xvili.  4,  $eq.   1  Kings  xii  28--80). 

Dan,  which  some  have  identified  with 
Paneaa  (Gnsarea  I^ilippi),  is  by  Robinsoci 
placed  at  Tell  el-Kady,  which  lies  about  three 
miles  from  Paneas,  in  a  course  a  little  south 
of  west,  over,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain 
densely  covered  with  oak  and  other  trees, 
and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  various  kinds  of 
bushes.  The  Tell,  or  hill,  is  elevated  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet;  its  figure  is  oval.  One 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  oak-trees,  aud  an- 
other with  thick  brushwood  and  briars.  It  is 
an  extinct  crater,  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. On  the  south-western  side,  the 
waU  of  this  crater  has  been  partly  carried 
away  by  the  action  of  a  fountain  which  gushes 
out  all  at  once,  a  beautiful  river  of  delicious 
water.  The  fountain  first  ^>pears  in  the 
centre  of  the  crater.  The  great  body  of  water, 
however,  glides  underneath  the  lava-boulders, 
and  mriies  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tell  on 
the  west  Bnt  a  considerable  stream  rises 
to  ibe  surface  within  the  enter,  and,  con- 
ducted over  its  south-western  margin,  drives 
two  ilonr  mills  which  are  overshadowed  by 
magnificent  oaks,  and  almost  buried  be- 
neath luxuriant  vegetation.  The  two  stream  s 
unite  below  the  tnills,  forming  a  river  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide,  which  rushes  very  rapidly 
down  into  the  marsh  of  Hukh.  Thomson 
saw  a  multitude  of  turtles  simning  them- 
selves on  the  rocks  around. 

Tell  el-Kady,  or  Dan,  was  the  chief  plaice 
of  a  region  of  country,  which  is  accnral«ly 
described  by  the  spies  in  Judg.  xviii.  8— JO. 
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DANCING  WM  in  every  period  a  loTed 
enjoyment  among  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xr. 
20.  P^cclesrastes  iiL  4.  Jer.  xxxi  13),  which 
the  yoang  had  a  share  in  (Job  xxL  11)  ; 
maidens  practised  (Judg.  xxL  21.  Matt 
xiv.  6 ) ;  and  even  children  imitated  in  their 
play  (Matt.  xi.  17).  The  case  of  Uerodias's 
daughter  sliows,  Uiat  the  pas  setiZ,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  dancer,  was  known  among 
the  Jews.  Not  only  private  festivities  (Luke 
XV.  2!i)t  and  the  gathering  of  the  vintage 
( Jndg.  ix.  27 ),  but  public  rejoicings,  as  cele- 
brations of  victory  (Exod.  xv.  20.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  0),  triumphal  processions  ( 1  Sam.xxi. 
11),  and  religious  solemnities  (Judg.  xxL 
10),  were  occasionally  accompanied  and  en- 
livened by  dancing.  We  iiud  dances  men- 
tioned as  taking  place  around  idolatrous 
images  and  altars  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.  1  Kings 
xviii.  26).  David  celebrated  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  into  the  sanctuary  with  dances, 
in  which  he  himself  took  part  (2  Sam.  vi.  0, 
l4) ;  and  after  the  captivity,  as  we  learn 
fit>m  tlie  Rabbins,  tlie  Israelites  celebrated 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  with  a  torch-dance, 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  When 
femslcs  danced  alone  (Judg.  xi.  34),  or  in 
choirs  (Exod.  xv.  20.  1  Sam.  xviii.  0),  they 
usually  beat  tambourine  or  timbrels  (Jer. 
xxxi.  4).  Song  was  often  connected  with 
these  dances  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7;  xxi.  11), 
which  were  accompanied  by  stringed  as 
well  as  other  instruments  (2  Sam.  vL  5). 
Seven  words  have  been  pointed  out  as  denot- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  dancing  prevalent 
of  old  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  what  is  called 
a  country  dance  (ronfre-danse)  is  thought 
to  be  indicated  in  I  Sam.  xviii.  7.  That  it 
was  arcouuted  unbecoming  for  men,  or  for 
personB  of  rank,  to  dauce,  cannot  be  con- 
«hi(led  from  2  iSani.  vi.  lU.  In  this  case, 
danciiiff  in  general  is  nui  repn»ved,  but  dan- 
cing alone,  or  in  front  of  a  procession ;  and 
in  ver»e  20,  tlie  point  of  blame  is  made  to 
consist  in  David's  being* uncovered,'  that  is, 
divtistt'd  of  his  n>bes  itf  state  (see  Clothes). 
The  nitture  of  the  c»ld  Hebrew  dancing  is  not 
well  known  ;  but  fenjiUe-dnneiug  was  most 
probably  not  esHeniially  different  from  that 
which  now  prevuils  in  Kubtern  countries; 
and,  agreeably  to  tlie  character  of  Orien- 
tals, woulil  be  full  of  life  and  expression,  but 
by  no  means  obseeue.  Wiielher  public 
dancing-women  existed  among  the  Israelites 
is  uncertain.  The  En»u  in  tlie  present  day, 
abounds  in  tliem ;  but  they  arc  generally  per- 
sons of  doubtful  repuution,  or  known  cour- 
tezans. That,  in  the  '  latter  days,'  Jewish 
families,  especially  tliose  of  princely  rank, 
Adopted  Grecian  dances,  is  not  improbable ; 
which  Cicero  (*  Pro  Murena,'  6 )  has  described 
as  being  in  his  time  among  the  Komans  the 
last  resort  of  inebriated  conviviality,  and  a 
dJBgnce  to  a  Bom  an  of  high  rank.  The 
tratb  Beems  to  be,  that  dancing  among  ihe 
fi^brewB  originally  partook  of  ihe  uxnoceux. 


gaiety  of  a  simple  sgrieuUoral  and  onsoplua- 
tieated  people.  But  contact  with  heathenism 
brought  heathen  vioes  with  headien  recrea- 
tions and  refinements,  when  the  reaoorccs 
of  the  pantomimio  art  were  brongfat  in  to 
minister  to  a  paUed  and  vitiated  appetite  for 
pleasure.  Interpreters  have  found  in  Matt. 
xiv.  6,  a  reference  to  an  unworthy  scene  of 
this  nature,  in  which  the  excitement  of  the 
dance,  joined  with  the  intoxication  of  wine 
and  passion,  caused  the  destruction  of  John 
the  Baptist 

Olin  thus  describes  a  dance  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt :  — 

*  We  stopped  for  the  night  on  the  western  ' 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  a  laiige  village 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
bank.    The  delicious  softness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  brilliant  moonlight,  tempted 
us  to  walk  in  the  grove  of  palm-trees  that 
lies  between  tke  villsge  and  tlie  landing-place. 
Our  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  music  and  loud  peals  of  merriment     We 
directed  our  walk  towards  the  villsge,  and 
approached  a  large  group  of  people  just  out- 
side of  the  gate.  There  were  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  of  whom  squatted  upon  ibe 
ground  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  conn- 
try.    A  few  of  the  men  were  standing,  and 
all  were  deeply  engaged  in  lc(pking  upon  a 
dance  performed  by  two  young  females  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  where  sn  area  was 
kept  vacant  for  the  purpose.     The  dress  of 
the  dancers  was  loose  and  flowing,  of  very 
light  materials,  open  at  the  hosom,  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  exhibit  the  form  and  person 
as  fully  as  possible.    Their  head-dress,  which 
was  ornamented  with  shining  trinkets,  and 
not  unbecoming,  hung  down  behind  to  the 
waist     They  wore  a  broad  girdle,  which  was 
wound  many  times  around  the  body,  and 
covered  it  fh)m  the  bosom  to  the  hips.     The 
ankles  and  arms  were  adorned  with  bracelets, 
with  which  they  kept  time  to  the  thrilling 
music  made  by  two  rude  instruments ;  the 
one  a  sort  of  earthen  drum,  in  form  not  un- 
like a  funnel,  having  a  head  of  goat-akin ; 
the  other  a  wind  instrument,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  composed  of  two  reeds  of  unequal 
length,  —  one  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
fingers, — and  bound  together,  so  as  to  enaMe 
the  performer  to  blow  in  both  at  the  ssme 
time.     The  dance  is  uidike  any  thing  seen 
in  other  countries.    It  begins  with  slow  and 
measured  steps,  accompanied  by  (he  sound 
of  some  brass  trinkets  or  cymbals,  which 
the  performers   hold   in   their  bands,  and 
shake  briskly  above  and  around  their  heads; 
at  tlie  same  time  throwing  their  bodies  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  great  violence.     This  seems  but  the 
introduction  to  the  dance,  in  which  the  feet 
and  legs  remain  immoveable ;  the  hands  are 
T«A.<&«^  QTL  \i\^>  ot  fall  in  unison  with  the 
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pressed  and  excited.  The  chief  part  of  the 
performance  consists  in  a  snccessiou  of  atti- 
tades,  contortions,  and  gestures,  performed 
by  the  muscles  of  the  thig^  abdomen,  and 
loins.  The  performers  possess  a  perfect 
command  oyer  eyery  fibre  of  the  body ;  and 
those  parts  of  the  hnman  fhone  which  are 
naturdly  quite  incapable  of  yoluntary  motion 
haye  acquired  a  pliability  and  power  that 
seem  hardly  less  than  supernatural.  They 
were  highly  excited,  I  might  say  almost  fran> 
tic,  under  the  inflaence  of  the  music,  and  of 
their  own  exhausting  efforts.  The  spectators 
partook  of  the  same  intoxicating  influence. 
They  encouraged  the  dancers  with  occasional 
cheering,  and  swelled  the  hoarse  music  to  a 
deafening  note,  by  now  and  then  pouring 
upon  its  thrilling,  rapid  tide,  a  brief  loud 
chorus.  The  dancers  occasionally  stopped 
to  get  breath,  but,  by  repeating  their  eyolu* 
tions,  speedily  rose  again  to  the  state  of 
pbrensied  excitement,  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, seemed  to  have  subsided.  It  was  a 
wild  and  yery  striking  scene.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  haye  stumbled  upon  it,  though  it 
leA  a  painful  impression  upon  my  feelings. 
The  motioos  and  attitudes  of  the  dancers 
were  indecent  and  offensiye  in  a  high  degree ; 
and  we  were  fain  to  turn  our  backs  upon  an 
exhibition  which,  firom  its  singularity  and 
noyelty,  we  had  witnessed  with  a  lively  in- 
terest* (i.  132,  wc/.)- 

The  same  writer  g^ves  an  accotmt  of  a 
funeral  dance :  — 

^Ou  entering  the  village,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty 
females,  uttering  doleful  cries,  and  per- 
forming a  sort  of  dance  to  a  shrill  and  dis- 
agreeable music.  Three  of  them  were  seated 
on  the  ground ;  one  beating  a  large  drum 
with  the  open  hand,  a  second  making  a 
noise  on  a  sort  of  shield  covered  with  the 
nntanned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  £^at,  while  a 
third  discoursed  music  with  a  radely-con- 
structed  instrument.  The  strains  were  plain- 
tive and  melancholy.  The  rest  danced  in  a 
long  vaulting  step,  following  each  other  in 
a  circle  around  the  musicians.  They  were 
dressed  in  loose  tattered  robes,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  female  peasantry.  They  threw 
their  hands  and  arms  around  and  aloft  in 
the  wildest  manner,  and  brandished  long, 
slender  spears,  all  accompanying  the  music 
with  loud  and  piteous  cries.  The  number 
of  performers  increased  during  our  stay,  and 
a  few  women  and  girls  seated  themselves  on 
the  ground  as  spectators,  though  no  men 
approached  or  gave  any  heed  to  the  perform- 
ance. We  halted  at  a  short  distance  to 
observe  this  singular  exhibition,  which  seem- 
ed at  lirst  to  increase  their  excitement,  and 
the  velocity  of  their  wild  gyrations.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  one  of  the  dancers 
sprung  forward,  and  snatched  the  instruments 
of  music  from  the  hands  of  the  women 
srated  within  thfi  circle,  whiuh  in  an  instant 


put  an  end  to  the  performance;  and  Ch* 
parties  approached,  and  asked  ua  for  bu^* 
sheesh.  We  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  a  per- 
son had  recently  died  in  the  house  before 
which  this  singular  foneral  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  female  relatiyes.  We  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  temple,  and  soon  heard 
behind  us  a  renewal  of  this  melancholy 
dirge'  (i.  214). 

DANIEL  {U.my  judge  {it)  Ood,  AJf.4M2; 
A.C.  606 ;  y.  006),  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 
Chaldee-Persian  period,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  the  race  of  David ;  who,  hi  aocordaneo 
with  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxxix.  7,  was  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah  (Dan.  i.  teq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxv.  xxxvi), 
transported,  while  yet  young,  to  Babylon,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  aiter  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  company  with  three  companions  of  his 
own  nation,  he  underwent  an  educational 
discipline  of  three  years'  duration,  after,  in 
accordance  with  an  Eastern  custom  (Qen 
xli.  45.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  4.  Esther  iL  4),  he 
had  received  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  — 
Bett  treasure-keeper  (Dan.  L  7),  The  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  conyert  Daniel  to  the 
religion  of  the  Chaldsans ;  for  which  purpose 
he  was  provided  with  food,  the  eating  of 
which  would  have  been  a  breach  of  tlie  law 
of  his  fathers.  He,  in  consequence,  obtained, 
by  a  trial,  which  proved  that  simple  fare 
was  oonduciye  to  health,  permission  to  ad- 
here to  his  national  diet.  This  act  of  self- 
denial  and  religious  principle  was,  as  such 
acts  always  are,  rewarded  of  God  with  gifts 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  young  man 
made  marked  progress  in  wisdom  and  spiri- 
tual knowledge ;  and  the  king  found  in  him  a 
counseUor  far  superior  to  the  national  magi. 

An  occasion  soon  put  Daniers  skill  to  the 
test,  Nebuchadnezzar,  failing  to  obtain  the 
interpretation  of  a  dream  firom  the  magi,  in 
whose  class  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  for- 
mally recognised,  was  on  the  point  of  exter- 
minating them  in  the  true  spirit  of  Eastern 
despotism,  when  the  prophet  offered  his 
assistance ;  and,  having  received  enlighten- 
ment in  a  yision,  expounded  the  dream,  in 
the  name  of  *  the  God  of  heayen  that  re- 
vealeth  secrets.'  The  result  was,  that  the 
monarch  confessed,  —  *  Of  a  truth  your  God 
is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings;' 
while  he  made  Daniel  *a  great  man,  and 
gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and  made  him 
ruler  over  the  whole  proyinoe  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  goyemors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon;'  so  that  *  he  sat  in  the 
gate  of  the  king,'  or  became  prime  vizier 
(ii.).  His  elevation  seems  to  have  aroused 
into  action  the  dormant  jealousy  of  the  Chal- 
dean priesthood,  who  impelled  the  king  to 
take  a  step,  in  requiring  from  his  subjeeu 
the  worship  of  aa  imsj^gb  ol  ^\,'«\i\^^«<^^ 
not  Tea  to  comi^TomVsA  i3\\^^0BSx^^««^,Jfi^ 
might,  aX  \eaax  Vu  *\X»  «i«tiw^*ti^^'^^^^^M«^^^ 
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obnoxions  Hebrew  minister.  The  plan  was 
defeated  hj  the  fidelity  of  *  three  »enrant»  of 
the  most  high  God/  whose  moral  courage 
atid  miraculous  preservation  confirmed  the 
monarch  iu  his  predilection  towards  the  He- 
brew race  (iii.).  After  the  deliverance  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abeduego,  the  king 
had  another  dream  which  troubled  Daniel  as 
well  as  himself,  but  the  interpreution  of 
which,  given  hj  the  sage,  accompanied  with 
seasonable  advice, found  complete  fulfilment; 
after  the  penalty  Involved  in  which,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  declared,  —  •  I  praise,  and  extol, 
and  honour  the  Ring  of  heaven,  all  whose 
works  are  tnitli,  and  his  ways  judgment; 
and  those  that  walk  in  pride,  he  is  able  to 
abase'  (iv.).  The  acknowledgment  may 
have  been  sincere,  but  wrought  no  vital 
change  in  the  monart^h's  heart. 

The  book  which  l>ears  Daniel's  name,  or 
what  mny  be  fragments  of  tlie  original  work, 
does  not  bring  the  prophet  on  the  stage  dur- 
ing tlie  followers  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  till 
the  last  day  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar, 
when,  while  carousing  with  his  court,  and 
desecrating  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary,  that  despot  saw  a  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  which,  as  decyphered  by  Daniel, 
announced  his  immediate  downfall.  Ap- 
parently the  prophet,  in  the  midst  of  those 
sudden  and  sometimes  unaccountable  re- 
verses to  which  Oriental  countries  are  spe- 
cially liable,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  if  not 
disgrace ;  but  he  knew  from  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiali  what  was  at  hand,  and  already 
the  name  of  Cyrus  filled  Asia  with  its  renown. 
Hence  he  appeared  before  the  terrified  and 
half-inebriated  prince  with  a  confidence 
and  dignity  befitting  his  position ;  and, 
making  mention  of  the  loss  of  reason  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  tlie  conqueror  of  Jeru- 
salem for  his  sins  and  folly,  he  announced 
the  rtiin  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  coming  do- 
minion of  tlie  Persians.  The  bearing  and 
the  message  of  the  prophet  impressed  the 
king  so  profoundly,  that,  perhaps  in  some 
vain  hope  of  escape  by  his  means,  he  lavished 
honours  on  his  Hebrew  slave  (v.). 

Under  Darius,  for  whom  Cyrus  had  cap- 
tured Babylon,  Duiiiel  was  the  first  of  three 
presidents,  in  whose  hands  was  the  entire 
government  uf  that  mighty  empire.  Su 
exalted  a  station  could  not  foil  to  excite 
envy,  and  envy  would  find  hope  of  revenge, 
especially  in  the  imperfectly  established  re- 
lations of  a  new  dynasty.  The  magian  caste 
employed  tlwdr  great  influence  with  Darius, 
to  procure  a  decree,  forbidding  worship  to  be 
oflered  within  thirty  days  to  any  being  save 
the  monarch  himself.  Daniel  knew  the  evil 
intent  of  these  men,  and  resolved,  as  became 
one  with  his  convictions  and  in  his  oflice, 
to  make  his  prayers  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  wifrht  he  known  of  all.  The  conse- 
quence WHS,  fJjHt  Ourius,  taking  l>Hii\eYscon- 
duct  iis  A  wilfui  hjhI    opiMi    \.»vvao\»  ot  \v*\^ 


commands,  and  even  as  an  insult  to  Ui^ 
self,  was  driven,  iu  his  rsge,  to  inflict  onilis 
prophet,  without  mitigation,  the  penalty 
threatened  against  disobedience.  Aaiatie 
monarchs  were  wont  to  have  Urge  puks 
stocked  with  wild  animals,  which  served  et 
once  for  the  perilous  amusement  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  tlie  punishment  of  his  offndJDf 
subjects.  Into  such  an  enclosure  was  Daniel 
cast  But  the  God  whom  he  served  so 
faithfiilly,  preserved  him  uuhanned.  The 
sight  of  this  wonderful  rescue  drew  from 
Darius  a  confession  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  God  of  Daniel,  who  now  prospered  in 
his  reign,  and  in  that  of  his  successor  Cyras 
(vi.).  That  prince  may  have  been  infln- 
enced  by  the  advice  of  the  faithfol  Hebxcw, 
in  the  act  of  liberality  he  performed,  when 
he  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  retnm  to 
their  native  land. 

This  is  the  last  historical  notice  we  hare 
of  Daniel  j  for  the  rest  of  the  book  is  made 
up  of  accounts  of  visions  and  prophecies  of 
various  dates,  during  his  long,  vaned,  into 
resting,  and  very  important  life. 

Daniel  appeara  as  a  man  eminently  dia- 
tingu^uhed  fur  prudence,  wisdom,  and  pie(f- 
His  fame  was  great.  At  an  early  period,  hs 
is  classed  with  the  sages  and  righteooa  mca, 
Noah  and  Job  (Ezek.  ziv.  14) ;  and  his  nans 
became  proverbial  for  superior  knowledge 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  3).  He  was  recognised  aaa 
prophet  in  the  days  and  by  the  lips  of  Jesos 
Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 

In  Daniel  we  see  the  Hebrew  qualities  of 
mind  brought  out  in  a  superior  manner,  aad 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  present  poiati 
of  great  excellence.  In  his  piety,  he  maybe 
taken  as  a  representative  of  his  race :  tkeir 
hardness  of  heart  and  indocility  he  did  not 
share ;  yet  had  he  enough  of  firmness  and 
persistence  to  withstand  the  most  powerfdl 
blandishments,  as  well  as  the  most  unspar 
ing  opposition.  Placed  in  circumstanect 
where  all  that  Oriental  pomp  and  opolenee 
could  give,  and  all  that  a  gorgeons  systemof 
religious  falsities  could  achieve  for  the  per* 
version  of  his  heart,  he  was  found  faithf^ol  to 
tlie  depressed  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  the 
cause  of  an  iifflicted  people ;  and  so  gained 
a  high  rank  among  the  true  servants  of  Cod, 
and  became  distinguished  for  that  holiaea 
which  made  the  descendants  of  Abrahim  a 
peculiar  people,  and  characterises  the  riora- 
lity  of  the  Bible. 

During  the  captivity,  Daniel  held  the  im- 
portant, yet  perilous  oflice  of  the  representa- 
tive of  his  people,  at  the  (Jhalcheau  court 
For  any  thing  but  this,  was  he  destined  by 
those  who  undertook  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation. His  own  force  of  character  and 
prevailing  picly  placed  him  at  once  high  in 
oflice  near  the  uumarch,  and  made  lim  the 
centre  of  his  nation's  ho)ie  and  sflrcngth. 
\N  W\^  v\\\v\  Wvv\\^v\\V^  did  he  acquit  himself 
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well  as  piely,  was  requisite.  Daniel  proTed 
equal  to  his  position.  In  all  ages,  slaves 
have  been  of  a  sudden  elevated  to  the  right 
hand  of  Eastern  despots.  The  rise  of  Daniel, 
as  well  as  that  of  Nehemiah,  is  in  keeping 
with  Eastern  customs.  But  ordinary  viziers 
fall  as  suddenly  as  they  rise ;  and  when  they 
fall,  they  perish.  Daniel  reached  a  very 
old  age  in  a  service,  of  all  the  most  dan- 
gerous. At  our  first  view,  we  see  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  devastator  of  his  native 
land :  our  last  presents  him  as  the  approved 
and  influential  servant  of  its  friend  and  re- 
storer. Viewed  in  this  light,  he  appears  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Ood,  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  captive  Israel, — 
a  support  and  enooursgement  which  were 
indispensable,  if  that  people  were  ever  to  be 
again  located  in  their  native  soil ;  and  the 
miracles  recorded  in  connection  with  him 
have  an  object  and  a  reason  which  remove 
them  from  the  class  of  ordinary  wonderwork- 
lugs,  and  go  far  to  attest  their  credibility. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOR  0F>  contains,  be- 
sides the  particulars  already  stated,  which 
regard  the  life  of  the  prophet,  many  interest- 
ing details  touching  the  Chaldee  and  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  what,  from  other  sources,  is  known  on 
the  sulijects ;  only  that  here,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
we  have  more  detailed,  life-like,  uid  impres- 
sive accounts,  than  we  find  in  heathen  wri- 
ters (i. — vi.).  In  the  seventh  chapter,  the 
writer  narrates  a  dream  which,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  he  had  re- 
garding four  kingdoms  prefigured  under  the 
image  of  four  beasts.  The  kingdoms  are 
described  in  ii.  31 — 15.  Chapter  the  eighth 
tells  how,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  mo- 
narch's reign,  Daniel  saw  in  a  vision  a  ram 
with  two  boms,  which  was  assailed  and  sub- 
dued by  a  goat  with  '  a  notable  horn.'  The 
ram  denotes  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians ;  the  goat,  Alexander  the  Qreat.  The 
ninth  chapter  states,  that,  in  the  first  year 
of  Darius,  Daniel,  while  engaged  in  prayer 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  captivity, 
was  divinely  instructed,  that,  after  seventy 
weeks,  reconciliation  should  be  made  for 
iniquity,  and  everiasting  righteousness  be 
brought  in.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
chapters,  information  is  given  of  the  fate  of 
the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Greek-Asiatic 
monarchies,  down  to  the  time  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes ;  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jevrs, 
and  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  a  book  goes  far  to  establish  or  over- 
throw its  credibility.  This  position  is 
exemplified  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
has  been  too  much  forgotten  in  critical  dis- 
cussions concerning  it-  The  chief  aim  of 
the  work  we  take  to  be  the  exhibition  of  the 
.Tpwinh  religion,  in  contract  with  that  of 
the  magi.    In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  pur- 


pose, the  writer  sets  forth  various  facts  as 
bearing  on  his  leading  object,  —  facts  which 
were  within  his  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Hence,  at  the  very  first,  Daniel  apfc- 
peared  superior  to  the  sensual  attractions  of 
the  court,  and  proved  that  even  the  dietetical 
regulations  of  Moses  were  conducive  to  health. 
The  moral  courage  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion created  a  favourable  impression  on 
behalf  of  the  young  man,  and  his  three  asso 
ciates;  which  went  on  increasing  as  they 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  culture,  till  at 
length  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzax's 
dream  raised  Daniel  at  once  to  the  highest 
consideration.  The  presence  and  fame  of 
these  Hebrews  in  his  court  may  well  have 
made  that  monarch  reflect  on  the  possibility 
of  their  having  truth  on  their  side,  the  rather, 
probably,  because  he  knew  something  of  the 
falseness  and  deceptions  of  the  established 
religion.  Hence  he  may  have  resolved  to 
put  the  skill  and  pretensions  of  botli  parties 
to  the  test.  His  dream  aflbrded  an  oppor- 
tunity. Objectors  have  said,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  require  the  magians  to  say  what 
was  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  import,  of 
the  dream,  as  if  any  stretch  of  ci^rice  and 
authority  were  too  great  for  an  Orienul 
tyrant.  But  our  view  supplies  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  command.  The  king  felt 
that  the  exposition  of  a  dream  lay  not  entirely 
beyond  human  power.  But,  in  die  substance 
of  his  dream,  he  had  a  sure  test  in  his  own 
mind.  This  could  be  known  to  none  save 
himself  and  *  the  holy  gods.'  He  therefore 
made  this  the  prominent  point  The  result 
justified  the  course  he  took. 

Now  to  us  it  seems  all  but  impossible  that 
the  collision  here  implied  should  not  have 
arisen.  The  genius  of  the  two  religions  was 
essentially  dissimilar.  The  moment  Judaism 
came  into  contact  with  Magianism,  a  con- 
flict was  inevitable.  The  position  and  cele- 
brity of  Daniel  made  the  court  itself  the 
field  of  action.  And  tlius  the  question  as- 
sumed a  vital  importance.  Nor,  apart  from 
some  influence  such  as  that  which  must  have 
resulted  from  the  success  with  which  Daniel 
maintained  his  righteous  cause,  can  we  well 
understand  how,  contrary  to  what  was  usual 
or  likely,  a  decree  should  have  been  issued 
permitting  the  captives  to  return  home. 
Viewed  in  the  light,  however,  in  which  we 
have  placed  the  book,  it  is  seen  to  record 
most  important  events ;  which,  in  their  issue, 
did  something  to  undermine  the  deceptive 
system  of  Chaldee  philosophy,  to  diffuse  more 
correct  impressions  of  divine  power  and  pro  - 
vidence,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ. 

In  this,  its  main  design  and  tendency,  the 
book  of  Daniel  had  a  yet  wider  and  still 
more  important  aim,  —  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  that  kingdom  of  God,  of  ri^hteoxsA- 
ness,  true  ho\m«%%,  «av^  fe\«itviSi  \\\ft,^^tcw^ 
3eau«  came  Xo  towxv^*  «ax^  ot  ^\\\t\v\N%5\>a^. 
had  a  1otch\|^\\V,  m\^  \\^XW'i^  '^xv^^vrXwxv'^- 
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If  theM  aims  an  borne  steadDj  in  mind, 
oljectioDs  which  have  been  taken  to  the 
aathenticity  of  the  book  will  disappear  of 
themselves. 

Benides  the  canonical  writings  which  bear 
Daniel's  name,  there  are  extant  in  Greek, 
others  which  wear  the  features  of  tpmrioas- 
ness,  and  find  their  place  in  the  Apocrn[>ba. 
These  are  the  history  of  Susanna,  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  the  prayer  of  Asarias.  and  the 
■ong  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery 
furnace. 

The  book  of  Daniel,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ezra,  is  peculiar,  in  being  written  in  two 
languages.  In  the  Hebrew  are  chapters  i. 
iL  3;  also  viii. — ^xii. :  the  remaining  ii.  4 
— ru,  are  written  in  Eastern  Aramaic,  or 
Chaldee. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  first 
six  chapters  are  distinguished  from  the  six 
ensuing  in  this,  that  in  the  former,  Daniel 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  while  in  the 
latter  he  himself  speaks  in  the  first 

The  book  is  without  the  niune  of  its  au- 
dior,  though  the  latter  half  professes  to  be 
composed  by  Daniel.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  work  consists  of  a  number  of  parts 
more  or  less  disconnected.  It  cannot,  how* 
ever,  be  hence  inferred,  that  these  parts 
proceeded  from  different  hands.  They  may 
be  pieces  written  at  different  periods  in  Da- 
niel's life,  and  put  together  after  its  close, 
in  the  manner  of  a  collection  of  separately 
published  poems.  The  general  tone  of 
thought,  and  the  deep,  rich,  oriental  colour- 
ing; the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  of 
tlie  moDiiers  and  modes  of  action  in  Eastern 
courts ;  and  the  relations  in  which  the  Chal- 
deeans  and  the  Jews,  especially  tlie  magi  and 
Daniel,  Htand  to  each  other,  combine  to  make 
it  probable,  that  the  Daniel,  whose  history 
the  book  relates,  is  its  author ;  and  to  give 
VIA  an  assurance,  that,  whoever  the  author 
was,  we  have  here  a  reality,  —  a  transcript 
from  actual  life,  —  a  page  out  of  the  world's 
history. 

This,  however,  is  a  different  question  from 
that  which  asks,  whether  the  condition  in 
which  the  book  now  lies  lies  before  us  is 
that  m  which  its  materials  proceeded  from 
the  prophet's  pen.  Evidences  there  sre  in 
the  work,  which  show  the  working  of  a  later 
hand.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  some 
Israelite  gathered  together  the  several  pieces 
which  Daniel  had  himself  put  forth,  adding 
to  them  such  biographical  notes  as  he  might 
think  desirable.  An  intimation  of  another 
hand  is  found  po  early  as  chap.  i.  21  Nor 
was  it  likely  that  the  prophet  would  himself 
have  written,  that  among  the  magi  none 
was  found  like  himself  (L  19 ;  see  20,  and 
▼i.  4). 

The  book  of  Daniel  was  held  in  high, 
though  not  the  highest,  est\mai\oTv  \)^  the 
Muchni  Jew9  ;  but,  so  early  as  i\^e  tiutAcoti- 
tary,  it  found  v  ♦**ailaiit  in  VoTpYA\rj,  0^% 


Syrian  Neoplatoniil^  who  wrote  ■ginut  duii- 
tiani^.  This  pblloaoplier  «**iw»<«*tH^  tiias 
the  book  waa  ifie  work  of  a  dteelver,  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  in  the  dmjm  of  Amiodiiis 
Spiphanes  {cir,  170,  A.C.).  Hia  attacks, 
however,  did  not  shake  the  pravalent  belief 
in  its  anthentieity.  The  eelebnted  Spfnesa 
publiahed  doubts  respecting  ita  fkte  first 
chapters,  which  regarded  not  the  credibility 
of  their  contents,  but  the  time  when  they 
were  united  with  the  rest 

It  is  in  our  own  daya,  however,  that  the 
most  strenuous  and  sweeping  attacka  have 
been  made  on  the  book  of  DanieL  Hcxel 
threw  doubt  over  chapters  i^ — ^ri. ;  If  iehaelis 
over  iiL — ^vi ;  and  Corrodi,  Eichhom,  Bcr- 
tholdt,  de  Wette,  Bleek,  and  Kiima,  have 
denied  that  Daniel  waa  ita  snthor,  aaeribing 
its  composition  to  some  Jew  Uv^g  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage hia  nation  in  their  straggle  for 
liberty.  The  attacks  made  by  these  critics 
called  into  the  field  able  defenders  in  Luder- 
wald,  St&udlin,  Jahn,  Hengatenberg,  and 
Herbst  This  is  not  die  place  to  enter  into 
so  purely  critical  a  question.  Tet  the  writer 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  hia  c^nnion 
the  defence  has  been  fisirly  and  aoceesaftilly 
conducted.  It  is  equally  dear,  that  the  in- 
pnlse  which  led  to  theae  recent  questionings 
of  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  our 
author  had  for  ita  origin  and  anppoit  a 
deeply-rooted  predetennination  against  those 
displays  of  the  divine  power,  that  men  have 
designated  miracles.  Such  a  presumption 
renders  it  necessary  to  get  in  some  way  rid, 
either  of  the  miraculous  in  a  book,  or  of  the 
book  itself.  But  this  is  a  sute  of  mind  as 
most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  criticism,  eo  most 
adverse  to  a  just  judgment  respecting  the 
autliorship  of  a  Biblical  writing.  And  it  is 
no  little  curious,  yet  painful,  to  remark  that 
some  of  the  very  men  who  in  Germany 
have  most  strongly  protested  against  sll 
assumptions  in  die  Uieologian,  and  have 
carried  on  the  most  rigorous  proceaaes  of 
critical  investigation,  giving  therein  a  model 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  have  yet,  vrith  a 
lamentable  inconsistency,  entered  on  their 
Scriptural  studies  with  a  most  decided  and 
unsparing  bias  against  all  miracle,  derived 
from  schools  of  modem  philosophy.  To 
persons  of  this  state  of  mind,  Daniel  and 
other  books  may  well  appear  unauthentic 
and  incredible ;  but  then  these  critics  might 
as  well  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble 
of  entering  on  an  inquiry  which  could  have 
only  one  issue.  Having  made  np  their 
minds  against  the  very  essence  of  the  books, 
not  to  say  of  revealed  religion,  they  would 
have  acted  consistently  had  ihey  turned 
their  talents  and  industry  into  some  other 
channel. 

DARIUS.  —  Properly,  like  our  word  sore- 
reVg^,  T^«fv\]A<t  m  "^^tix^xi  DvnMxtA.,  is   a 
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otben  who  have  followed  them,  it  is  the 
name  of  several  Persian  kings,  of  whom 
three  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  —  I.  Da- 
rius the  Mede  (Dan.  xL  1),  son  of  Ahasue* 
rus  (Dan.  ix.  1),  conqueror  of  Babylon 
(Dan.  Ti.  1).  He  is  not  Artaxerxes,  or 
Astyages,  still  less  Darius  Hystaspis;  but, 
since  in  vi.  29  he  appears  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Cyrus,  without  doubt  Cyaz> 
eres  II.  son  of  Astyages,  who  followed  his 
father  in  the  goTemment;  gained  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon ;  but,  given  up  to  self-indul- 
gence, surrendered  nearly  all  power  into 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law, 
Cyrus :  on  which  account,  Herodotus,  Ctesias, 
and  other  later  historians,  pass  over  Cyrus 
as  a  Median  ruler,  and  begin  the  list  of 
MeHo-Persian  kings  with  Cyrus.  See  the 
article  Ctrus.  —  II.  Darius  Hystaspis,  or 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Ezra  iv.  5 ;  v.  &.  Hag. 
i.  1;  ii.  1.  Zach.  i.  1),  ascended  the  Per- 
sian throne  after  the  magian  Smerdis  (021 
or  d22,  A.C.).  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  confirmed  t|)e  favour  which  Cyrus 
Iiad  granted  to  the  Jews,  permitting  them 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  aiad  considera- 
blv  augmented  his  dominions  by  several 
fortunate  conquests.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years,  486,  A.C.  — III.  Darius 
tlie  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22)  is  either  Darius 
Nothus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns, 
who  (425,  A.C.)  ascended  the  throne  a  short 
time  after  his  brother  Xerxes  II.  and  died 
(40d,  A.C.)  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nine- 
teen years ;  or,  as  Nehemiah,  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  makes  Darius  the  Persian  a 
contemporary  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  third 
Diirins  has  been  held  by  Grotius  and  Le 
Clerc  to  be  D.  Codomanuus.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  narrative  cannot  have  been 
written  by  Nehemiah.  With  Darius  Codo- 
manuus, however,  the  Persian  kingdom  came 
to  an  end.     He  is  mentioned  in  Mace.  i.  1. 

DARKNESS  (T.)  is,  in  the  natural  world, 
the  partial  or  total  absence  of  light ;  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
(Matt  xxvii.  45).  God  —  around  whom,  in 
relation  to  mortal  sight,  is  thick  darkness 
(Dent  iv.  II.  2  Sam.  xxii.  12),  but  to  whom 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all  (Ps.  cxxxix.  11, 
12.  Job  xxxiv.  22)  —  divided  the  light  from 
darkness,  in  creating  the  world  (Gen.  i.  4, 
(^,  18) ;  caused  darkness  to  prevail,  for  three 
days,  over  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  21, 
22);  and  placed  a  dark  cloud  between  the 
Israelites  and  their  Egyptian  pursuers  — 
(Exod.  xiv.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  7).  But  the  ab- 
sence of  light  is,  of  all  privations,  the  great- 
est. Hence  <  darkness'  came  to  signify  a 
state  of  priration,  want,  distress,  and  cala- 
mity (Joel  ii.  31.  Job  xxx.  26.  Eccl.  iv.  17). 
Spiritual  darkness  (Isa.  xlix.  0;  L  10)  eon- 
•ists  in  a  disordered  and  conftised  nnder- 
0UDi1i'jgf  a  corrupt  wiU,  and   a  troubled 


heart,  —  evils  which  neeessarily  ensue  (hm 
firom  another ;  a  state  of  mind  which  ineri- 
tably  brings  forth  *  works  of  darkness '  (Bom. 
xiii.  12),  confounding  darkness  and  light 
together,  or  putting  the  one  in  place  of  the 
other  (Isa.  viiL  20).  To  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  those  unhappy  beings  who  sat  and 
who  still  sit  in  darlmess  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared,  guiding 
<  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace '  (Luke  i. 
79 :  comp.  John  i.  5;  iii.  10.  Eph.  v.  8, 11. 
lJohnii.8,9, 11). 

*  Darkness '  is  used  tropically  to  denote  — 
I.  What  is  hidden,  secret,  or  private  (Matt 
X.  27) ;  II.  Death  and  the  grave  (Job  x.  21, 
22;  xvii.  13);  IIL  A,  if  not  the,  state  of 
punishment  (Matt  viiL  12 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxr. 
30) ;  and,  IV.  The  evil  powers  that  there 
hold  sway  (Luke  xxii.  53). 

DAUGHTER  (T.  Tochter),  %  female  child 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1),  and  generally  the  maidens 
(xxxiv.  16.  Cant  v. 8)  or  women  (LukexxiiL 
28  )  of  a  land.  *  The  daughter  of  Zion '  (Isa. 
i.  8)  representa  *  Judah  and  Jerusalem'  (i.) 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  (Exek.  xxvii.  6, 
marg).  An  idiom  is  here  employed  which  has 
extensive  application  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  The  words  father^  mother,  ion,  and 
ctoii^A/er,  are  used  to  characterise  an  object  in 
an  expressive  and  striking  manner,  when  it  is 
intended  to  represent  that  object  as  the  ori- 
gin or  offspring  of  another ;  the  masculine 
or  feminine  being  preferred  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  usages  of  the  lan- 
guage. Thus,  rain  is  termed  *  the  father  of 
life ;'  vinegar,  *  the  father  of  acidity; '  bread, 

*  the  father  of  soundness ; '  wine,  *  the  mo- 
ther of  immorality;'  the  world,  *  the  mother 
of  sense ; '  a  wanderer,  *  son  of  the  road ; '  a 
robber,  *  son  of  the  mountain- gorge ; '  the 
moon,  *  son  (masculine,  as  in  German)  of 
night;'  echo,  *  daughter  of  the  hill;'  speech, 

*  daughter  of  the  lips ; '  tears,  *  daughters  of 
the  eyes.'  Horace  calls  a  ship  the  *  daugh- 
ter of  a  wood*  (*  Car.'  lib.  i.  14). 

The  usage  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  A 
vixier  was  the  king^s  father  (Gen.  xlv.  8);  *  eons 
of  power'  (marg.)  am  mighty  warriors  (Deut 
iii.  18) ;  <  son  of  the  morning,'  the  morning- 
star,  or  dawn  of  day  (Isa.  xiv.  12) ;  *  daugh- 
ters of  howliog,'  ostriches  (Isa.  xiiL  21). 
Not  the  least  curious  is  *  mother  of  the  way' 
(Exek.  xxi.  21),  for  the  open  place  where 
two  or  more  roads  meet,  and  where  they 
seem  to  take  their  origin. 

These  remarks  will  give  the  reader  some 
means  of  seeing  how  picturesque  is  the  He- 
brew tongue.  Very  beautifully  does  the 
phrase,  *  father  of  life,'  paint  the  rain  and 
ite  lovely  consequences,  especially  to  those 
who  know  with  what  magical  speed  and  rich 
luxuriance  the  fall  of  rain  calls  forth  verdure, 
and  all  the  treasure  of  the  spring,  in  Eastern 
climes. 
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Jesse,  a  man  of  property  residing  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xri.  1,  11),  who  afterwards  became  the  se- 
cond Hebrew  king.  David's  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  duties  of  husbandry  (Ps. 
Izzviii.  70),  which,  in  a  period  wlien  the 
Israehtes  were  subject  to  constant  attacks 
from  tlieir  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  were 
more  than  once  compelled  to  endure  the 
yoke  of  the  Philistines,  must  have  been 
occasionally  interrupted  by  martial  under- 
takings, especially  as  his  native  place  lay  at 
no  great  distance  fh>m  Philistia.  The  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  the  shepherd  were,  in  con- 
sequence, often  suddenly  exchanged  for  the 
toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
the  Philistines  had  so  far  prevailed  against 
the  Israelites,  as  to  strip  (hem  of  their  wea- 
pons, leaving  them  to  such  means  of  defence 
as  invention,  sharpened  by  necessity,  might 
supply.  In  such  an  emergency,  the  sling, 
as  well  as  the  bow,  was  employed ;  and  the 
younger  men,  ashamed  of  their  country's 
degradation,  would  spare  no  effort  in  order 
to  make  up  by  skill  what  their  weapons 
-wanted  in  efficiency.  In  the  several  engage- 
ments which  this  state  of  things  implies, 
David,  rescued  probably  by  the  insecurity 
of  the  times  from  the  perversions  to  which 
the  youngest  child  is  often  sul>ject,  appears 
lo  have  made  more  than  ordinary  proficien- 
•ey ;  and,  being  gifted  with  fine  sensibilities, 
he  relieved  his  more  serious  pursuits  with 
the  recreations  of  tlie  lyre.  While  yet  in  the 
prime  of  youtli, '  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to,'  he  was 
selected  and  anointed  to  be  the  king  of  Is- 
rael by  the  prophet  Samuel ;  who  had  been 
directed  to  make  choice  of  David,  because 
Saul,  the  reigning  monarch,  had  forfeited 
the  honourable  post  by  disobedience  ( 1  Sam. 
XV.  11,  23  :  there  seem  to  be  two  accounts  ; 
see  xiii.  13).  Saul,  however,  as  having 
bifen  anointed  to  his  office,  continued  to 
hold  the  sceptre,  which  would  fidl  fnnn  his 
hands  only  in  the  hour  of  deatli.  But  the 
loss  of  the  succession  so  deeply  afflicted  him, 
that  from  time  to  time  he  sank  into  a  pro- 
found inulaneholy.  The  darkness  of  his  mind 
niiffht  be  relieved  by  tlie  charms  of  music; 
and  the  reputation  of  David  as  a  harper  was 
such,  that  tlic  young  man  was  sent  for  to  court, 
the  rather  because  he  was  *  a  mighty  valiant 
man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat- 
ters, and  a  comely  person ;  and  the  Lord  is  with 
him '  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18).  The  sweet  tones  of 
David's  harp  charmed  away  the  dark  feelings 
of  Saul,  who  fonned  a  peculiar  attachment 
for  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  office 
of  his  armour-bearer ;  so  that  he  was  con- 
thinally  near  his  sovereign's  x)erson.  This 
was  a  great  change  for  David ;  a  transition 
int<»  a  new  life.  The  change  brought  its 
penalty,  in  the  forfeiture  of  tlu>se  pww  sivd 
fiiwpJc  })]pasun*s  which  he  \iai\  \\\\\\vjt\k> 
enjnyt'il  in  the  ruslir  home  ot  \\i«i  v*^^*^^^** 


and  amid  Che  dotiea  which  he  discharged  to 
his  flocks  and  herds.  Prolmblj,  eouM  tke 
youth  have  seen  what  it  was  he  ahoiild  pass 
into  the  possession  of,  on  leftving  the  dieep- 
fold,  and  the  open  downs,  and  the  solitudes 
of  nature,  and  eommuniiigs  with  his  own 
glad  heart,  and  the  spontaneons  mnsic  of 
his  self-trained  harp,  —  he  would,  in  pio- 
spect  of  Che  turmoil,  peril,  distress,  sin,  sor- 
row, sad  dehasement,  which  wefv  coming 
on,  have  reAised  to  exchange  the  shepherd's 
crook  for  the  reversion  of  the  crown,  and 
the  immediate  favour  of  his  eountiy's  king. 

David,  however,  had  a  sool  too  high  to 
remain  a  mere  eoort-mnsicinn.  In  n  time 
of  peril,  such  as  that  in  which  Samners 
latter  days  were  spent,  Israel  demanded  his 
services.  In  a  war  with  their  too  poweifol 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  the  Hebrews  were 
mockingly  defied  by  Golisth  of  Oath ;  and 
such  was  the  dejection  of  the  national  mind, 
that  the  challenge  which,  after  the  custom 
of  the  age,  he  gave  to  contend  in  single 
combat  with  any  champion  of  larael*  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  nugmenting  the 
prevalent  fear;  till  David,  who  for  some  rea- 
son had  gone  back  perhaps  temporarily  to 
his  pastoral  occupations,  chanced,  when  sent 
by  his  father  to  his  brotliers  in  the  army,  to 
hear  Goliath's  taunts ;  and,  being  iufbnned 
that  mneh  wealth  and  the  lung's  daughter 
had  been  offered  to  the  Israelite  that  should 
vanquish  the  boaster,  he  armed  himself  with 
a  few  chosen  pebbles  snd  a  sling,  and  at 
the  first  aim  brought  Ooliath  to  the  ground, 
and  then  with  his  own  sword  serered  the 
Philistine's  head  from  his  body.  His  death 
occasioned  the  flight  of  the  army  of  the  un- 
circumcised,  and  proved  tlie  deliverance  of 
the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xvii.). 

The  victory  fixed  all  eyes  on  tlie  young  hero, 
and  gained  him  all  hearts.  In  the  nationa] 
rejoicings  which  celebrated  his  achievement*, 
his  deeds  were  extolled  throughout  the  land, 
and  set  far  above  even  those  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

*  Saul  both  (dain  his  thousands,* 

sang  one  chorus  of  women,  with  tabretii  and 
dancing;  but 

*  David,  his  ten  thousands,* 
answered  another  jubilant  band.  Again  the 
evil  spirit  entered  the  king's  bot»om.  These 
praises  of  his  rival  he  could  not  endure;  the 
less  because,  in  the  ardour  of  his  joy,  he 
had,  in  reward  for  David's  prowess,  giv^ 
him  a  high  rank  in  his  army.  His  jealousy 
and  apprehension  drove  him  perhaps  Id 
feign  madness.  Certainly,  in  a  fit  of  pa!>- 
sion,  he  sought  to  smite  David  to  the  wall 
with  a  javelin,  while  the  latter  strove  lo 
traiiquillise  his  lord's  mind  with  the  music 
of  his  lyre.  Failing  to  compass  his  death, 
Saul  put  David  away  firom  court,  by  appoint- 
ing him  *  captain  over  a  tlM>usand,'  appa- 
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contrary,  Dayid's  pradent  coarse  increased 
Ibt;  favour  in  which  he  stood  witli  his  fellow- 
eountrjmen.     Thus  foiled,  Saul  took  other 
measures.     David  had  received  neither  the 
riches  nor  the  wife  offered  to  the  person  who 
should  vanqaiah  Goliath.    The  king  had  pro- 
bably evaded  the  ftJfilment  of  hia  word,  in 
his  fear  to  make  his  rival  too  powerful.     He 
now,  however,  fancied  that  he  could  turn  the 
matter  to  his  own  account     David,  he  said, 
should  have  Michal  his  daughter,  provided 
that,  instead  of  the  dowry  which  his  poverty 
prevented  him  firom  paying,  the  youth  laid 
before  the  king  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines.     This,  he  felt  sure,  was  a  serviee 
in  which  David  could  not  fail  to  perish.   The 
accomplishment  of  it,  and  the  espousal  of 
his  promised  bride,  only  made  the  king  more 
jeal(»u8,  more  afiiud,  and  more  hostile;  so 
that  he  gave  unreserved  utterance,  amidst  his 
courtiers,  to  a  wish  that  some  one  would 
take  David's  life  (xviii.).     David,  however, 
had  one  protector.      Jonathan,  Saul's  own 
son,  had  conceived  a  warm  friendship   for 
the  high-spirited  deliverer  of  Israel;    and, 
interposing  his  good  offices,  he  procured  a 
promise  of  David's  safety,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  an  oath.    David,  accordingly,  again 
stood  in  Saul's  presence.    A  second  war  with 
the  Philistines  issued  in  new  triumphs,  and 
occasioned  to  David  new  perils ;  for,  in  his 
jealous  rage,  the  king  again  sought  to  trana- 
iix   him  with   a  javelin.      Failing  in  hia 
attempt,  Saul  employed  assassins,  whose  pur- 
pose was  defeated  by  Michal  at  her  own 
peril.    David,  as  was  natural,  fled  to  the 
prophet  Samuel,  at  Ramah.    This  was  the 
last  place  where  Saul  would  have  had  him  to 
be.     Accordingly,  the  king  sent  messengers 
to  bring  him  back ;  but  they  were  seized  witto 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  young  man,  kindred 
with  that  to  which  Samuel  and  his  company 
of  prophets  gave  expression,  as  SaoTa  emis> 
saries  approached.     Three  embassies  were 
ihus  sent  in  vain.    On  this,  Saul  himself 
went ;  but  with  no  better  result    He  also, 
mastered  by  a  superior  power,  was  found 
'among  the  propheta'  (xix.)     DavkU  how- 
ever, knowing  that  any  feeling  Saul  might 
have  in  his  favour  waa  only  superficial  and 
transitory,  again  sought  a  reaouree  ia  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  Jonathan;  who, 
tfndertriring  to  ascertain  the  real  intentkms 
of  the  king,  found  and  reported  them  to  his 
friend  to  be  very  adverse.  David,  thns  finding 
it  expedient  to  flee,  took  an  aflSeotionats  fars- 
weU  of  Jonathan,  and  went  to  Nob,  whiidilay 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  nordi  of  Jerusalem. 
Hither  he  seems  to  have  gone  with  a  view  of 
gettmg  possession  of  Goliath's  sword,  whieih 
was  laid  up  as  a  sacred  trophy  in  the  oars  of 
Ahiraelech  the  priest    In  order  to  effect  his 
purpose,  David  made  false  representations 
to  Ahimeleoh,  apparently  intending  to  make 
some  Btaj  at  Nob;  but  the  ODexpected  pre* 
MDee  of  Doeg,  StaJ's  chief  lieidsman,  wlio 


doubtless  knew  what  was  David's  real  posi* 
tion  with  their  common  master,  compelled 
him  to  take  to  flight    There  being  no  safety 
for  him  in  Saul's  dominions,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  generosity  of  the  Philistines,  and 
went  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Oath, 
whose  king,  Achish,  received  him  with  mis- 
givings and  suspicion ;  which  induced  Da- 
vid to  put  on  the  appearance  of  insanity. 
The  guise  seems  to  have  been  seen  through. 
David  again  fled,  and,  fixing  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  became  a  centre 
of  union  for  lawless  freebooters,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.     In   this   character, 
having  placed  his  parents  in  safety  under 
the   care  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  given 
refuge  to  the  sole  priest  whom  Saul  had  left 
alive  of  the  college  at  Nob,  —  for  he  slew  the 
rest  in  revenge  for  the  temporary  shelter  he 
learned  from  Doeg  had  been  there  afforded 
to  his  rival,  —  David,  now  enabled  by  means 
of  Abiathar  to  consult  the  Lord,  assailed  and 
defeated  the  Philistines  at  Keihih  ;  but,  find- 
ing no  sufficient  protection,   took    refbge 
against  Saul  in  tlie  wilderness  which  stretches 
along  the  weatern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Hither  waa  he  followed  by  the  monarch; 
whose  life,  when  unexpectedly  in  David's 
power,  that  chieftain  generously  spared  (xx. 
—  xxiv).     While  thus  maintaining  his  supre- 
macy in  these  regions,  he,  after  ^e  manner 
of  similar  sheikhs,  asked  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  his  troops  from  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
proprietor  of  the  district    Contrary  to  what 
was  ordinarily  judged  becoming  in  such  a 
case,  David  received  a  stem  refusal;  which  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  would  have  slain  Nabal 
but  for  the  entreaties  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of 
the  latter.    With  her,  however,  David  was 
so  much  taken,  that  on  the  sudden  death  of 
Nabal  shortly  after,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
About  the  same  time  he  married  also  Ahi- 
noam.    Michal,  however,  he  had  lost;  for 
her  father  married  her  to  another. 

Sanl  could  not  subdue  David.  David 
could  not  trust  Saul.  David,  therefore, 
thought  it  best  to  evacuate  Saul's  dominions. 
He  returned  to  Achish,  at  Gath ;  who,  at  his 
request,  gave  him  the  town  of  Ziklag ;  which 
place  David  made  a  pomt  whence  to  assault 
many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  &e  land; 
while  he  gave  Achish  to  understand,  that 
his  freebooting  excursions  were  directed 
against  his  own  countrymen  (xxvii.).  While 
here,  the  Philistines  arose  against  Saul,  and 
Achish  took  David  in  his  army ;  who,  how- 
ever, was  compelled,  through  the  distrust  of 
the  Philistine  lords,  to  retire.  Betuming 
home  to  Ziklag,  he  found  it  in  flames.  The 
Amalekites  had  taken  and  sacked  the  town, 
carrying  away  its  inhabitants  as  captives, 
among  whom  were  David's  wives.  Encouraged 
by  his  priestly  adviser,  David  pursued,  and^ 
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ftlnids  eren  in  Saul's  capital,  Hebron,  so  as 
10  augment  his  influence.  This  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  followed  by  another.  The  Phi- 
listines had  Tanquished  Saul,  who,  at  his 
own  request,  was  put  to  death  by  an  Amale- 
kite.  The  man  himself  bore  the  news  to 
Dayid,  who  gave  him  death  as  his  reward, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
anointed  of  Jehovah.  But  Jonathan  had 
also  fallen.  His  loss  was  a  sore  trial  to  Da- 
Tid,  who  bewailed  him,  as  well  as  Saul,  in 
an  ode  of  great  beauty  and  moving  pathos 
(a  Sam.  i.  17—27). 

Now,  however,  the  time  had  come  for 
David  to  make  a  stand  for  the  crown.  He 
repaired  to  the  capital,  and  was  anointed 
king  by  the  men  of  Judah.  While  seeking 
to  gain  strength  beyond  the  Jordan,  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul's  son,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
Abner,  his  nephew,  and  commander  of  his 
fttrces.  The  attempt  succeeded  so  well,  that 
David's  sovereignty  was  limited  to  the  single 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
not  likely  to  last  Jealousies  and  enmities 
led  to  chance  encounters,  and  those  to '  long 
war ; '  till,  at  length,  Ishbosheth  having  dis- 
agreed with  his  general  Abner,  in  conse- 
quence of  suspecting  that  he  aspired  to  the 
throne  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  teg.),  the  latter  made 
a  tender  of  his  support  to  David. 

The  latter  was  but  too  willing  to  receive 
aid  of  so  valuable  a  nature.  But  he  desired 
something  besides.  He  had,  in  addition  to 
his  former  wives,  married  Maacah,  daughter 
of  Talmai,  king  of  Oeshur;  also  Haggith, 
Abital,  and  Egloh.  By  his  six  wives  he  had 
six  SODS,  bom  to  him  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron.  He  wished,  moreover,  to  recover 
Michal,  married  though  she  was  to  another, 
by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  He 
therefore  set  one  condition  on  his  receiving 
Abner,  —  namely,  that  he  should  bring  with 
him  Michal,  who,  as  daughter  of  Saul,  would 
add  much  to  David's  political  influence.  This 
was  done,  and  Abner  busily  occupied  him- 
self with  efforts  to  gain  over  to  David  the 
remaining  tribes,  when  he  was  treacherously 
ilain  through  jealousy  by  Joab,  David's  gene- 
ral-in-chief.  This  assassination  caused  Da- 
Tid  great  pain,  the  rather  because  it  made 
him  feel  that  Joab  was  more  powerful  than 
a  subject  should  be  (2  Sam.  iii.  39).  Abner^s 
death,  however,  was  the  signal  for  that  of 
Ishbosheth ;  for  he  was  basely  murdered,  as 
he  lay  on  his  couch,  by  two  of  his  own  ofBcers, 
who,  doubtless,  saw  that  David's  supremacy 
was  on  the  point  of  being  finally  asserted. 
Those,  however,  who  assassinate  one  king 
may  prove  dangerous  allies  to  another.  The 
murderers,  when  they  brought  their  mo- 
narch's head  to  David,  were  forthwith  put  to 
death.  *^ 

Now  came  David's  elevation  to  empire  over 
«^  the  twelve  tribes ;  who  offered  buci  ii)i« 
crown,  but  seemed  to  have  aecuitd  ceitsin 
^«iiaotees  tor  perional  adTantagea,  ot  One 


general  freedom.     After  having,  in  Habron^ 
reigned  over  Judah  for  seven  yean  and  aix 
months,  David  was  thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  raised  to  undivided  empire  over  the 
Israelites,  which  he  continued  to  hold  lor 
the  space  of  thirty  and  three  years.    In  his 
new  character,  he  felt  that  a  more  central 
position  for  his  ciqpital  was  desirable.     Jeru- 
salem, though  it  lay  not  far  enough  to  the 
north,  possessed  singular  advantages  by  na- 
ture.   It  was,  in  consequence,  tiJten  from 
the  Jebusites,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tha 
land,  made  the  seat  of  government  and  care- 
fully fortified.    This  was  the  commencement 
of  David's  regal  splendour.    By  the  aid  of 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  erected  a  palace* 
—  sought  strength  and  ei^oyment  in  new 
matrimonial  alliances,  and  d^eated  his  old 
and  powerful  enemy  the  Philistines;  who, 
becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  Ten- 
tured  to  assail  him  twice,  even  under  the 
walls  of  his  capital.    Beligious  objects  also 
received  his  attention.    The  ark,  now  at  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  about  nine  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  he  took  steps  for  bringing 
into  that  city  with  befitting  solemnitiea ;  but 
the  sudden  death  of  Uszah,  smitten  for  ex- 
tending an  tmbidden  hand  to  ateady  it  as  it 
shook  in  the  carriage,  excited  the  monareh's 
alarm,  who  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of 
Obed-edom,  the  Gittite.     Bemaining  hers 
three  montiis,  it  brought  blessings  on  the 
liousehold.    David's  fears  were  in   conse- 
quence  dissipated,  and  he  proceeded  to  bring 
into  Jerusalem  the  sacred  treasure;  before 
which,  as  it  was  carried  along  in  procession, 
the  king  himself,  humbly  divested  of  his 
royal   attire,   and  clad  in  a  priestly  robe, 
danced,  we  may  presume,  one  of  those  Ori 
ental  dances  which  are  symbolical  of  reli< 
gious  ideas.     The  whole  was  obrionsly  a 
homage  rendered    to    the    Qod  of  IsraeL 
Michal,  however,  who  had  never  witnessed 
such  an  exhibition  of  religious  fervour  in 
her  father's  court,  misunderstood  the  cere- 
mony ;  and,  probably  little  satisfied  at  being 
torn  from  Phaltiel,  reproached  David  with 
his  conduct  in  dancing,  as  being  imworthy 
a  king.    As  is  usual,  the  wife's  reproaches 
brought  a  reproachfid  answer  from  the  hus- 
band, who  took  the  occasion  to  let  Michal 
know  that  he  owed  the  crown,  not  to  her 
family,  but  to  the  choice  of  Jehovah.    The 
quarrel  ended  in  a  pennanent  alienation  (vi). 
The  handsome  abode  in  which  Darid  him  • 
self  dwelt,  contrasted  in  his  mind  painitilly 
with  the  curtains  within  which  the  ark  still 
remained.     The  religious  monarch,  there- 
fore,  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  snitable 
temple  in  honour  of  Jehovah.    His  intention 
was  accepted:  he  received  a  promise  thst 
the  crown  should  remain  in  his  family,  but 
learned  at  the  same  time,  that  the  building 
ol  \2ck«  \AT£c^<&  ^«&  reserved  for  his  successor. 
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•hadowing  of  an  important  truth,  which  even 
ChristiRn  nations  are  now  only  beginning  to 
learn,  —  *  Thoa  sbalt  not  build  an  hooae 
for  my  name,  because  thou  hoMt  been  a  wum 
of  war,  and  hast  ihed  biood*  (1  Chron.  xzviii. 
3).  This  disqualification  w  a  clear  proof, 
that  war  is  hateM  in  the  sight  of  Qod ;  and 
may  lead  as  to  see,  that  it  is  merely  a  human 
view  which  in  any  case  makes  him  concerned 
in,  or  pleased  with,  the  slaughter  of  his  ehil. 
dren.  Let  those,  too,  be  instructed,  how 
erroneously  they  act,  who  are  wont  to  put 
together,  in  most  unseemly  union,  war  and 
religion,  and  make  the  slaughter  of  their 
fellow-men  a  subject  of  thanksgiTing  to  the 
common  Father.  And  were  the  cause  of 
David's  disqualification  careftilly  pondered, 
the  martial  spirit  —  which  yet  so  painfully 
mars  our  civilisation,  and  lowers  individual 
character — could  not  fail  to  receive  a  rebuke, 
which  might  issue  in  practical  obedience 
to  tlie  command,  —  *  Love  your  enemies' 

It  is  grievous  to  find,  that  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid was  in  no  way  permanently  benefited  by 
the  stem  lesson  he  had  received ;  for  cruelties 
have  now  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  terrors 
of  war.  Having  at  length  brought  the  Philis- 
tines into  subjection,  he  smote  the  Moabites, 
who  had  siTorded  a  refuge  to  his  parents 
when  he  was  himself  a  ftigitive ;  and,  with  a 
most  arbitrary  as  well  as  cruel  proceeding, 
he  divided  those  of  them  who  were  to  be 
spared,  from  those  who  were  to  be  slain,  by 
tlie  rough  expedient  of  a  measuring  line. 
About  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  sway 
over  the  wide  desert  coimtry  which  lies  be- 
yond Jordan  and  Euphrates;  routing  and 
slaying  the  Syrians  (viii.  x.),  and  houghing 
tlieir  horses.  Then,  turning  his  steps  to- 
wards the  south,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Jdamflsa.  These  conquests  brought  into 
his  treasury  a  great  abundance  of  wealth ; 
out  of  which  sumpmous  presents  were  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  intended  temple. 
His  court  was  subjected  to  strict  regulations, 
and  a  kind  of  cabinet  was  formed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  sovereign  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  monarchy  was 
at  first  of  a  limited  kind ;  the  king's  power 
being  not  only  guided  by  a  council,  but 
modified,  if  not  restrained,  by  priests  and 
prophets,  as  well  as  nobles. 

The  time  had  come  when  David  could  with 
safety  display  the  generous  feelings  which 
made  a  part  of  his  nature.  One  son  of  Saul's 
remained,  the  lame  Mephibosheth.  He  was 
received  at  court,  and  presented  with  the 
property  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  in 
his  personal  capacity. 

The  darkest  act  of  David's  life  now  pre- 
sents itself  for  notice.  In  a  moment  of  folly, 
he  fell  in  lore  with  Bathsheba,  marri«d 
to  Uriah,  one  of  his  captains.  Resolved  to 
gratiiy  his  guilty  passion,  he  took  her  by 
Ibree;  and,  wheaa  the  consequences  of  his 
wiektdneMB  eoald  no  longer  bis  coneesled 


from  Uriah,  he  first  hoodwinked  the  unhappj 
man,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  slain. 
Bathsheba  was  added  to  his  already  ample 
harem. 

There  was,  however,  in  Israel  one  who 
feared  God  more  than  man.  The  prophet 
Nathan  aroused  David's  slumbering  mind, — 
planted  the  thorns  of  conscious  gidlt  in  his 
soul,  and  denounced  as  his  punishment  that 
his  family  should  not  cease  to  be  troubled 
with  strife  and  the  sword.  And  terribly  were 
his  awfiil  words  fhlfilled.  The  fruit  of  the 
adultery  was  first  taken.  The  bereavement 
deeply  afflicted  the  guilty  man ;  who,  how- 
ever, heart-felt  and  deep  as  his  contrition 
was,  still  retained  in  his  palace  the  too  sc- 
quiescent  Bathsheba,  of  whom  he  had  the 
son  that  inherited  his  crown  (xii.). 

His  domestic  troubles  multiplied.  Amnon, 
in  the  employment  of  guile  and  force,  dis- 
honoured his  half-sister  Tamar,  whom  he 
forthwith  con  temp  tnously  drove  from  him. 
This  ixgury  and  insult  Absalom,  after  nursing 
his  wrath  for  more  than  two  years,  avenged, 
by  having  Amnon  assassinated  at  a  feast 
given  with  tokens  of  amity.  The  blow  af- 
flicted the  king  grievously,  so  that  Absalom, 
though  a  favourite  child,  did  not  dare  to 
sppear  in  his  presence,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur, 
in  Syria;  whence,  after  an  exile  of  three 
years,  the  young  man,  whose  absence  was 
deeply  regretted  by  David,  was  brought  back 
through  a  stratagem  devised  by  Joab.  The 
pardon,  however,  was  incomplete :  Absalom, 
though  in  Jerusalem,  was  not  permitted  to 
see  David.  This  privation,  if  not  dishonour, 
he  imputed  to  Joab,  whom,  by  burning  a 
field  of  his  wheat,  he  compelled  to  intercede 
with  his  father  for  his  restoration  to  court. 
The  favour  was  granted ;  but  Absalom  had 
been  irreversibly  ofiended.  He  began  to 
practise  arts  by  which  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  and  bring  David  into  disre- 
pute. He  could  not,  however,  accomplish 
his  purpose  whUe  he  was  in  the  capital,  and 
his  father's  permission  was  essential  to  his 
quitting  it.  Leave  being  obtained,  he  re- 
paired to  Hebron,  and  there  set  up  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  (xv.)  A  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebellious  son  was  slain  (xvi. — xviii.). 
The  victory,  purchased  at  such  a  price,  occa- 
sioned David  bitter  grief;  and  never  was  the 
loss  of  a  child  bewailed  by  a  father  in  accents 
more  true  or  more  totiching  (xix.  I — 8). 

The  alarm  and  conftision  which  Absalom's 
rebellion  spread  through  the  country,  and 
which  did  not  cease  till  some  time  after  his 
subdual,  show  that  David's  throne  rested  not 
on  the  most  solid  foundation  in  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects.  Whilst  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  himself  after  the  heavy  blow  by 
lenient  and  conciliatory  measures,  jealoualea 
broke  out  belw««n  3\i^^  wx\  \«w^<»  -^i^x^ea. 
had  loT  xea\x\X,  iS^isX  ^*  Xftti  vrCofeVw*^"^^^ 
«Vioae  foi  \3tiem%«W^a  s.ii«w  Vflx%  *m  'Swfia^ 
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who,  witliout  much  iliificulty,  was  uvercoiue 
by  Joab  (xx.). 

These  inteniRl  diRseiisiona  and  mutual 
slaughters  causing  tillage  to  be  neglected, 
brouKht  on  a  protracted  famine,  of  which 
•David,  made  by  his  late  perils  morbidly 
jealous  of  rivals,  availed  himself,  in  order 
to  uproot  the  remainder  of  Saul's  house, 
saving  the  lame  and  harmless  Mephibosheth. 
The  event  gave  occasion  to  a  display  of  ma- 
ternal love,  so  bright  and  so  engaging  as 
to  afford  some  relief  to  the  surrounding  dark- 
neSH  (xxi.)- 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  plagpie  devastated 
the  land,  inflicted  in  punishment  of  tlie 
folly  of  David,  which,  contrary  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Joab,  he  showed  in  causing 
a  census  of  his  people  to  be  made,  whether 
with  feelings  of  ambition  and  conquest,  for 
the  piirpoMCS  of  revenue,  or  for  what  other 
object,  we  are  not  informed  (xxiv.  1  Chron. 
xxi.). 

David  had  became  old,  and  was  stricken 
in  years.  Cold  in  body,  and  unwarmed  in 
heart  by  true  domestic  love,  he  was  fain  to 
employ  for  his  comfort  a  resource  which 
excites  towards  him  no  higher  feeling  than 
that  of  pity  (I  Kings i.  1 — 4).  His  increas- 
ing debility  gave  encouragement  to  new  at- 
tempts against  his  sovereignty.  Adongah, 
the  sou  of  his  wife  Haggith,  who  knew  that 
Absalom  had  had  a  fair  prospect  of  gaining 
the  crown,  set  up  to  be  king,  seducing  from 
their  duty  Joab,  the  military  head,  and  Abia> 
thar,  tlie  chief  priest  But  David  had  sworn 
to  Bathaheba,  that  her  son  Solomon  should 
inherit  tlio  crown.  Supported  by  Nathan  the 
prophet,  she  claimed  the  fuliilment  of  the 
promise ;  and  Solomon,  proclaimed  king  by 
the  expresfl  commands  of  David,  immediately 
begain  his  reign.  Adonijah  was  put  to 
detitli. 

David's  last  hour  had  come.  His  sun  set 
in  clouds.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  died, 
after  a  stormy,  but,  in  externals,  prosperous 
reign,  and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem.  His 
dying  hours  were  darkened  by  revengeful 
emotions.  Joab's  recent  defection  and  trea- 
chery he  could  not  overlook.  He  said  to 
Solomon,  —  *  Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down 
to  the  grave  in  peace.' 

Respecting  Shimei,  also,  he  gave  it  in 
command  to  his  son,  — '  Hold  him  not  guilt- 
less ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  tliou  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood.'  These  darker  pas- 
sions are  relieved  by  words  uttered  on  the 
same  occasion,  — '  Show  kindness  unto  the 
sons  of  Barzillai,  and  let  them  be  of  those 
that  eat  at  thy  table ;  for  they  came  to  me 
when  I  fled,  because  of  Absalom  thy  brother' 
(1  Kings  ii.  1—10). 

David  left  behind  him  a  numerous  harem, 
Mud  besides  sons  by  his  ten  concubines  (2 
8am»  IX.  3),  nineteen  sons  bom  q\  b*\a  w*w«a. 
The  character  of  David  ofFcra  dec^  con- 
inuta  of  light  and  shade.    The  Scni^v^ie* 


which  show  tlie  one,  have  impartially  set fortk 
the  other.  Whatever  exaggerated  clminis  on 
our  reverence  misguided  advocates  may  have 
preferred,  they  can  adduce  no  authority  liom 
Holy  Writ,  which  has  faithfully  recorded 
David's  transgressions,  as  well  as  his  good 
deeds.  A  degree  of  bittemeas  has,  indeed, 
been  displayed  in  attacks  made  against  that 
monarch.  It  is  equally  true,  that  even 
Bayle,  through  ignorance  of  Oriental  nsagea, 
adduced  charges  that  cannot  be  sostaiaed, 
or  exaggerated  misdeeds  which  moat  not  be 
denied.  Yet,  in  the  long  prevalent  enatom 
of  holding  up  David  as  a  model  of  perfect 
virtue,  may  be  found  the  cause,  and  in  part 
the  excuse,  of  these  misrepresentations.  It 
is,  however,  with  facts  we  hsTe  to  do;  and  so 
long  as  these  facts  are  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture and  fairly  set  forth,  the  representation, 
whether  bright  or  dark,  may  plead  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible.  The  misconstruction  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  has  led  many  to  prefer 
unwarrantable  pretensions.  When  Samuel 
set  Said  aaide,  he  said,  — '  The  Lord  hath 
sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart' 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14).  In  the  Psalms  we  thus 
read,  —  <I  have  found  David,  my  eenrant' 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  20).  Paul,  when  preaehing  at 
Antiooh,  in  Pisidia,  put  these  two  passages 
together,  thus,—*  I  have  found  Davl<C  the  son 
of  Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart'(  Acts  ziiL 
22  ) .  The  words  were  used  exclusiYely  of  Da- 
vid, as  a  faithfhl  successor  to  Saul.  They  are 
taken  as  a  general  description  of  David's 
character,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  morally  a  perfect  man. 
What  an  exaggeration !  and  that,  too,  though 
in  the  details  which  it  affords  of  David's  mis- 
deeds. Scripture  supplies  every  necessary 
means  for  the  correct  apprehension  of  the 
subject  Indeed,  the  original  application  of 
the  words  of  Paul  was  yet  more  restricted ; 
for  they  had  reference  to  the  recognition  of 
Jehovah  as  the  only  God,  and  of  the-Hebrew 
prieHthood  as  tlie  expounders  of  his  will.  In 
this,  their  proper,  their  Scriptural  sense, 
they  are  strictly  true ;  for  David  served  God, 
after  his  appointed  manner,  with  '  a  perfect 
heart'  (1  Kings  xiv.  b,  9;  xv.  3,  5).  In 
corroboration  of  tliis  view,  we  add,  that  ido- 
latry and  disobedience  are  in  the  BiUe 
spoken  of  as  resulUng  from  men's  seeking  or 
acting  after  their  own  hearts  (Numb.  xv.  39. 
I  Kings  xii.  33).  It  is  in  this  sense,  gene- 
rally, diat  David  is  so  often  mentioned  in  a 
favourable  light.  As  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God;  as  holding  his  regal  power  in 
dependence  on  Jehovah,  the  true  King  of 
Israel ;  as  ruling  not  despotically,  but  con- 
stitutionally; faitliful  to  the  sacerdotal,  as 
well  as  the  prophetic  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment; also  on  account  of  great  personal 
excellencies,  he  was  deservedly  accounted  a 
ixvo^«\  Vvu%\  Vkfii  \&«<^«me  the  idol  of  the  na- 
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days  of  the  Menslab,  who  was  to  spring  firom 
}iis  Joins.  To  show  that  there  was  solid 
ground  for  these  feelings,  we  need  no  other 
evidence  than  what  is  found  in  the  miseries, 
bondage,  and  captivity  into  which  the  idola- 
try of  subsequent  reigns  occasioned  the  peo- 
ple to  fall.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  main  porpose  of  Jehovah  in  establishing 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan  was  to  set  up  a 
ubemacle  for  the  preservation  of  monothe- 
ism, we  see  abtmdant  reason  for  high  eulogy 
being  bestowed  on  a  monarch,  who,  at  a  very 
disturbed  and  critical  period,  remained  en- 
tirely faithful  to  that  great  doctrine,  and 
achieved  so  mneh  for  its  furtherance. 

Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  David  was  an 
Oriental  sovereign.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had 
great  power.;  ibr  the  gratification  of  his  own 
will,  idl  but  unlimited  power.  As  an  Eas- 
tern, his  passions  were  intense  and  burning. 
Unlimited  power,  guided  by  impetuous  emo- 
tions, may  well  have  transgress^  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  morality.  In  any  just  estimate 
of  his  character,  the  temptations  peculiar  to 
his  position  and  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  account.  This  is  seen  at  once  in  re* 
gard  to  his  observance  of  polygamy.  Here 
it  is  not  pretended  that  he  can  be  a  pattern 
for  Christians.  But  if,  in  thia,  his  example 
is  to  be  excused  and  avoided,  why  is  he  not 
to  be  condemned  in  unquestionable  moral 
transgressions  ?  And  if  the  usages  of  the 
age  may,  in  regard  to  his  wives  and  conca- 
bines,  be  justly  pleaded  in  extenuation,  as 
little  is  he  to  be  inordinately  blamed,  if  he 
was  cruel  in  war,  or  revengeful  in  social  life. 
It  is  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  that 
David,  as  well  as  every  other  man,  must  be 
measured;  and  should  the  general  result 
be  to  create  the  conviction,  that  there  is  on 
earth  none  perfect,  —  no,  not  one,  our  hearts 
will  only  be  the  more  forcibly  turned  towards 
Him  who  *  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  he  reviled, 
reviled  not  again '  (1  Pet  IL  23). 

These  remarks  are  made,  not  with  a  view 
to  throw  a  veil  over  any  part  of  David's 
public  or  private  life,  but  merely  to  indicate 
what  spears  to  the  writer  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  studied.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  the  Scriptural  narrative  to  admit, 
that  he  was  in  some  cases  guilty  of  great 
enormities.  There  are  certain  fimdamental 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  which  are  of  uni- 
versal prevalence  and  obligation.  Among 
these  are  truth,  mercy,  justice,  and  honour. 
In  the  ease  of  Bathsheba,  all  these  were 
flagrantly  violated.  Other  instances  of  high 
criminality  mig^t  be  adduced.  Only  let  hi# 
conduct  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance  — 
« Nothing  •stflnuate^ 
Nor  aoi^  set  down  in  maUee; ' 

and  then  what  is  blameworthy  most  receive 
the  blame  which  it  deserves. 

It  BtoBt,  boweyer^  be  admitted,  thai  w 
J^Brid  Ltd  Berions  trndts,  so  did  he  possets 


also  high  merits.  If  the  degree  of  his  eri- 
roinality  is  somewhat  lA^sened  by  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  regal  position,  the  same 
disadvantages  may  in  some  measure  serve 
to  enhance  his  merits.  As  none  but  an 
Oriental  sovereign  could  have  sinned  so 
awftilly  as  David  did,  in  connection  with 
Uriah  and  his  wife ;  so  his  tender  wailing 
for  Absalom  was  the  more  meritorious,  f^om 
the  peculiar  gnilt  of  the  young  man,  in  lift- 
ing np  his  hand  agamst  his  king  as  well  as 
his  father. 

Without  engaging  in  the  painftil  task  of 
passing  in  review  David's  misdeeds,  and 
having  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  excellencies,  we  conclude  with 
a  few  general  remarks :  —  The  primary  ele- 
ments of  David's  character  were  devotional 
feeling,  vividness  of  imagination,  and  strong 
domestic  sympathies.  His  intellect,  though 
not  weak,  was  mastered  by  his  affections ; 
and  his  idfections,  after  having  throvm  a  soft 
mellow  light  of  pure  joy  over  his  early  days, 
passed  in  manhood  into  passions  which,  full 
in  their  volume,  and  impetuous  in  their 
eoorse,  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  bur* 
ried  him  into  great  excesses.  If;  however, 
he  was  prone  to  evil,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  good ;  but,  being  ardent  in  every  thing,  he 
shed  tears  of  the  bitterest  contrition,  and 
sought  pardon  of  Ood  in  accents  the  most 
pathetic.  Nor,  so  long  as  his  odes  shall  find 
an  eohe  in  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  emo- 
tions of  the  human  bosom,  can  it  be  denied 
that,  in  the  whole  compass  of  thought  and 
feelhig  comprehended  by  devotional  poetry, 
he  felt  and  sang  as  a  man,  a  saint,  and  a 
prophet.  His  last  were  his  worst  days.  In 
youth,  he  was  forgiving;  in  age,  vindictive. 
The  passions  of  his  msnhood  ebbed  as  his 
years  grew,  till  at  last  they  left  his  soul  dry 
and  barren.  Political  troubles  and  domestio 
griefs  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  closing 
yean  of  his  life.  The  primary  source  of 
these  sorrows  is  to  be  found  in  his  harem ; 
for  he  was  a  father,  without,  in  the  Christian 
sense  of  the  term,  being  a  husband ;  and  a 
king,  with  competitors  in  his  own  palace, 
and  among  his  own  children.  In  a  word, 
being  mastered  by  his  feelings,  and  led  by 
his  passions,  he  was,  in  mature  and  advanced 
age,  more  noble  in  feeling  than  in  act,  able 
to  rise  to  *  the  highest  heaven  of  invention ' 
in  sacred  song,  and  to  pour  forth,  at  the 
feet  of  the  Almighty,  strains  ot  adoring 
gratitude  *  worthy  an  immortal  lyre;'  yet 
not  less  capable  of  descending  to  cruel- 
ties which  make  the  heart  shudder  to  read 
of  (2  Sam.  xii.  81),  and  to  a  sensualism  of 
the  most  voluptnons  kind.  Extreme  in  every 
thing,  he  shows  how  low,  as  well  as  how 
high,  man  may  be.  Bnt  if  his  ill,  through 
misapplication,ex«i  tna.\|^\.VK<s  «tift'^%x«tt%- 
venge,  Vila  ijooA  \i%V\ii%\>%twsi*  %.  "^""^^^ 
beritage  to  onT  tw«,Ykaa\»wv  •^  ^aaxvu^g^^ 
part  of  GoO:  a  p\axi  tot  ma5wsi^>toaft^^^»"««^ 
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10  the  world,  tnd  a  means  of  support  to  tnut, 
hope,  loye,  and  lofty,  euduriug,  and  pleasa- 
rable  devotion. 

In  the  time  of  Amos  (ti.  5),  David's  name 
had  become  proverbial  for  akiU  in  lyrical 
IK>etry.     The  words  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  the  ruyal  bard  had  not  confined  himself 
to  religious  topics.     Whether  all  the  psalms 
that  bear  his  name  are  his,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  only  a  part  of  Uiem,  evidence  in 
abundance  exists  to  show,  that  in  devotional 
poetry  he  attained  to  surpassing  excellence ; 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
a  man,  whose  life  was  so  fiill  of  movement, 
should  have  found  time  and  energy  for  carry- 
ing poetry  and  music  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
culture.    As  the  general  tone  of  his  compo- 
sitions  is  pre-eminently  of  a  religious  kind, 
we  have  here  a  sure  evidence  that  religions 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  congenial  with 
him.    Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  his 
resource  in  distress,  his  comfort  in  adversity, 
his  light  in  darkness ;  and  in  their  utterance 
he  found  not  only  a  fit  channel  for  his  con- 
trition, gratitude,  and  praise,  but  a  sacred 
recreation  and  reflreshment  amid  the  solid- 
tndes  of  government,  and  the  agitations  of 
war. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF,  the  stronghold  of  Zion, 
on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  received 
the  appellation  trom  its  being  taken  by  David 
from  its  possessors,  the  Jebusites  (2  Sam. 
T.  7,  9).  Hence  *the  city  of  David'  came 
to  signify  Jerusalem  generally  (Isa.  xxii.  0). 
In  Luke  ii.  4,  II,  *  the  city  of  David '  means 
the  place  where  he  was  bom,  or  Bethlehem  : 
eomp.  Matt.  ii.  I. 

DAVIDS  SEPULCHRE  was,  according 
to  Peter's  testimony  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Acts 
ii.  29).  The  apostle  refers  to  it  in  order  to 
a/Tord  a  visible  evidence  that  it  was,  not  in 
David,  but  in  Jesus,  that  the  promise  of  end- 
less life  was  fulfilled.  Should  its  existence  to 
the  present  time  be  finally  established,  it  will 
famish  another  of  those  palpable  evidences, 
which,  by  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  first 
days  of  the  gospel,  serve  to  impress  it  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  recorded 
events. 

David's  sepulchre  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
'  the  tombs  of  the  kings,*  on  the  north  of 
Jerasalem,  but  on  Mount  Zion  ;  for  he  was 
buried  *  in  the  city  of  David'  (I  Kings  ii. 
10.  2  Sam.  v.  7;  comp.  Neh.  iii.  16).  Jo- 
sephus  states,  that  David  was  buried  in  Jenx> 
salem  with  great  magnificence,  and  that  im- 
mense wealth  was  buried  with  him;  from' 
which  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest,  wishing  to  buy 
off  Antiochus,  took  out  three  thousand  talents 
found  in  one  room  of  the  sepulchre.  King 
Herod,  he  adds,  took  out  of  another  room  a 
gre^  deal  of  money  (but  see  *  Antiq.'  xvi. 
T.  J).  Yet  neither  of  them  came  at  iXi^ 
coMoB  of  the  kings  themselves;  tot  i2Ek.e,vc 
bodha  W9n  buried  under  tlie  eax\ix  so  %YJi- 


ftilly,  that  they  did  not  appe«  em  to  {bom 
that  entered  into  their  monomaits  ("  Antiq.' 
viL  15.  8).  The  Jewish  histoiiaa  snlgoiiis, 
that  Herod,  whose  visit  was  made  by  steeltli, 
and  under  the  cover  of  night,  was  drNcn 
back  ;  for  a  flame  burst  oa^  and  slew  two  of 
his  guards  (*  Antiq.'  xvi.  7.  1). 

The  position  which  tradition  assigns  fbr 
David's  sepulchre,  on  the  soathem  part  ot 
Mount  Zion,  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  Scripture  and  Josephas.    This 
edifice  consists  of  a  mosqne,  which  was  ones 
a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  an  andent 
church,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
fourth   century.    Within,  according  to  tra- 
dition, is  found  in  an  empty  hall  ttie  room 
where  the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  poured  forth.     Beneath  this 
room  is  the  alleged  sepulchre  of  David,  which 
is  now  carefully  closed  against  the  eyes  ot 
Christians.    The  placing  here  of  the  room 
of  the  Lord's  supper  and  eiFasion  of  the 
spirit,  we  take  to  be  the  work  of  ignorance 
and  credulousuess.    It  may  have  arisen  thna' 
the  words  of  Peter,  —  *  with  us,'  which,  ia 
the  Vulgate,  are  apud  no$i  words  that  may 
be  rendered  *at  our  house,'   which  would 
easily  be  taken  for  *  in  this  honse,'  or  build- 
ing.   But  removing  fbom  the  narratives  the 
wonderful,  whose  origin  is  easily  nnderclood, 
we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  they  eorreetly 
describe  the  locality  of  David's  sepn^chxe. 
The  rabbi  Bei^amin,  of  Tudela,  reports  is 
his  travels,  that  two  labourers  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jemsalem,  while  fi^ctting  stone  for  repair- 
ing a  wall  of  the  church  on  Zion,  came  to  sn 
opening;  on  entering  which,  they  found  what 
is  termed  a  palace,  supported  by  rich  marUe 
pillars,  also  a  golden  sceptre  and  diadem. 
Similar  monuments  were  near.      A  strong 
wind  prevented  them  from  penetrating  fbr- 
ther.    The  rabbi  Abraham,  on  hearing  their 
report,  declared  the  place  to  be  the  sepulchre 
of  David  and  Solomon.    This  statement  is 
received  and  corroborated  by  Thenius,  who 
has  devoted  an  essay  to  the  general  subject 
It  is  not  improbable  that  excavations  and 
researches  woidd  be  rewarded  with  important 
discoveries. 

DAY  (T.),  a  portion  of  time  comprising  a 
night  and  a  day,  for  which  Paul  uses  one 
word  in  the  original  {nuchikemenm,  2  Cor. 
xi.  25),  or  twf^nty-four  hours,  being  a  period 
derived  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  own  axis,  and  one  of  so  obvious  a  nature 
as  to  have  been  observed  and  employed 
among  all  nations.  Some  placing  the  dsy 
before  the  night,  others  the  ni^t  befbre 
the  day,  according  as  they  conceived  this 
or  that  to  have  originally  had  precedence, 
nave  measured  time  by  nights  or  by  dsya. 
Our  phrase,  <  this  day  se'nnight,'  for  a  week 
hence,  shows  the  usage  of  reckoning  by 
Ti\%\i\a.  The  Hebrews,  holding  that  light 
vro««  qmX.  q!1  ^v^Tsft.iRv^'tn^KmAd  at  first  by 
m^\a\  ^«a^\T\^V^sck%\Kn&w«UM(wM^ 
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snnset  Hence  we  read  in  Gen.  L  d» '  And 
tbe  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day.'  At  a  very  early  period,  they  recognised 
tile  natural  divisions  of  the  day,  as  the  morn- 
ing (Gen.  i.  &),  noon  (Gen.  xliiL  16.  Dent 
xxviii.  2ii),  evening  (Gen  i.  0).  We  also, 
fmd  *the  heat  of  the  day*  (Gen.  xviii.  1). 
Daring  the  exile,  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
learnt  the  division  of  the  day  into  hoars  (Dan. 
iv.  10 ;  V.  !S);  as,  according  to  Herodoma 
(ii.  100),  the  Greeks  Meamt  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  from  the  Bahylonians,'  who  had 
been  enabled  to  make  the  divisions  by  means 
of  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  nnm« 
bers.  These  'twelve  parts'  consider  the 
day  as  contrasted  with  the  night,  a  usage 
which  was  known  also  to  the  Hebrews  (Gen. 
L  0.  Exod.  xxiii.  12) ;  and  were  recognised 
nnder  the  designation  of  twelve  hoars,  as  the 
artificial  division  of  the  day  by  the  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  (John  xl.  9),  though 
the  natural  day  in  Palestine  varies  fi*om  14 
hours,  12  minutes,  to  9  hours,  48  minutes ; 
to  that  the  difference  between  the  longest  and 
the  ahortest  day  in  the  year  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  it  is  with  us,  being  little  more  than 
four  hours.  The  hours  of  the  day  were 
counted  firom  sunrise,  or  what  we  should 
term  six  o'clock ;  so  that '  the  third  hour  of 
the  day'  (Matt.  xx.  3.  Acts  ii.  15)  corre- 
sponds with  our  9,  A.M.;  *the  sixth  hour' 
(Matt.  XX.  0.  John  xix.  14)  ii  our  noon ; 
'the  ninth  hour'  (Matt  xx.  5)  is  with  ua 
8  o'clock,  P.M. ;  and  'about  Uie  eleventh 
hour'  (Matt  XX.  6)  is  5  o'clock,  P.M.,  or 
one  hour  short  of  the  close  of  the  day. 
While  the  Egyptians  gave  to  their  days  the 
names  of  the  planets,  the  Hebrews  numbered 
their  days. 

*  Day,'  or  Mays,'  is  used  in  later  writers  to 
denote  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time 
( Isa.  xxii.  0 ;  xxxiv.  6.  Hos.  ii.  13) ;  but  there 
i^  no  evidence  to  show,  that  the  word  ever 
designates  such  a  geological  series  of  cen- 
turies, as  some  have  supposed  to  be  intended 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

'Day'  denotes  this  life  in  contrast  with  the 
night  of  death  (John  ix.  4). 

By  '  day,'  or  '  days,'  reference  is  made  to 
the  times  of  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iiL  2.  Luke 
xviL22.  Actsiii.24.  Heb.  v.  7.  John  viii. 
06  ).  *  Day  *  is  also  used  with  certain  epithets 
to  denote  the  second  advent,  or  the  period 
of  judgment  (Matt  vii.  22 ;  xxiv.  36 ;  xxv. 
13.  Luke  X.  12;  xxi.  34.  Acts  xvii.  31. 
I  Thess.  V.  2,  4.  2  Pet  iii  10.  Bom.  ii.  9. 
1  Cor.  i.  8). 

It  is  a  very  ancient  superstition,  that  cer- 
tain days  are  fortunate  or  holy,  and  certain 
others  unfortunate  or  profane.  Hence  arose 
observances  which  were  obstructive  of  the 
due  pursuit  of  duty,  and  contrary  to  a  just 
view  of  Divine  Providence.  We,  therefore, 
lind  in  Scripture,  efforts  made  against  these 
4>ad  DotioDB  (Ler.  xix.  26, '  times/  that  is, 
dajm/  g  Cbron.  xxzui.  0.  Bom.  ziy.  0.  GsL 


iv.  10.  Col.  ii.  16).  Modem  Jews  give  pre- 
ference to  the  second  and  fifth  day  of  tlie 
week.  The  superstition,  in  substance,  still 
lingers  among  professed  Christians. 

DAY'S  JOUBNET,  — a  distance  which  is 
usually  travelled  in  one  day  in  the  East, 
where  even  now  every  movement  takes  place 
under  definite  and  fixed  conditions,  and  pro- 
ceeds century  after  century  in  one  constant 
and  changeless  manner.  A  day's  journey, 
therefore,  is  with  Orientals  a  somewhat  de- 
terminate measure  of  distance.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  used  during  nearly  the  whole  period 
embraced  in  the  Bible.  By  this  measure, 
distances  are  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Gen.  XXX.  36;,  xxxi.  23.  Exod.  iii.  18; 
V.  3.  Numb.  X.  33;  xxxiii.  8.  Dent.  i.  2), 
as  irell  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  (1  Kings 
xix.  4.  2  Kings  iii.  9);  and  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44). 

This  measure  is  the  general  or  rather  the 
only  one  used  in  the  East  —  for  instance, 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians — to  indi- 
cate considerable  distances  in  travelling.  If' 
we  enter  into  particulars,  we  cannot  affirm 
that  the  measure  is  strictly  determinate  and 
invariably  fixed.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dif- 
ference arising  from  the  mode  of  travellings 
— whether  on  foot,  on  camels,  or  on  horse- 
back ;  in  small  companies,  or  in  large  cara- 
vans. Then  the  number  of  hours  causes' 
variations.  Caravans  travel  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  but  the  average  is  about 
seven  hours.  A  day's  journey  is  ordinarily 
accounted  a  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  The 
stadium,  a  Grecian  measure,  has  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces,  each  pace 
containing  five  feet,  and  is  therefore  the 
tenth  part  of  a  geographical  mile.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  a  day's  journey  would  be  about 
eighteen  En^sh  miles.  A  Sabbath-day's 
Journey  (Exod.  xvi  29.  Matt  xxiv.  20)  is 
fixed  by  the  rabbins  at  two  thousand  cubits 
or  short  paces,  or  a  thousand  long  paces ;  by 
Epiphanius,  at  six  stadia;  and  probably  iu 
the  Syrian  Peschito,  at  seven  stadia.  This 
would  make  it  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

Bobinson  found  the  rate  of  travel,  or  ordi- 
nary camel's  walk  when  in  fhll  progress,  to 
be  two  miles  and  a  half  the  hoar.<  But  there 
are  always  little  delays :  sometimes  the  ani- 
mals browse  more  than  at  others ;  or  a  load 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  or  an  observation  to  be 
taken ;  so  that  two  miles  and  one-third  an 
hour  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  fact 
The  rate  of  the  camel's  walk,  and  of  course 
of  the  distance  passed  over,  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  On 
the  gravelly  plains  of  the  desert,  it  is  natu- 
rally greater  than  in  mountainous  and  rocky 
districts.  Between  Suez  and  Hebron,  Bo- 
binson's  mean  rate  of  travelling  was  2*010 
miles  an  hour.  From  Cairo  to  Sa«u  %.  ^W 
tance  ol  ««vtuV]-^'^«  ^\»sniVb  tdJ^«^>\v^  *«%•- 
\e\\ed  in  ae^eTiVy-oTi'e  \kOTtt%  ^xA  crofc-^v^^^ 
nearly  tlbx^  n\io\*  ^%l^  ^'i  ^^"^  '^o^tnAs"^ 
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hours  mid  one-fourth  were  honrs  of  mirch. 
The  same  distance  was  passed  by  the  Indian 
mail  in  twenty-two  hours ;  and  Uie  pacha  of 
Egypt  is  said  to  have  once  crossed  on  horse- 
back in  thirteen  hours,  by  having  relays  of 
horses  stationed  on  the  way.  The  rate  of  tra- 
▼elliog  with  mules  and  horses  in  Palestine  is 
considerably  faster  than  was  that  of  Robinson 
by  camels.  It  is  usually  assumed  at  three 
English  miles  the  hour.  But  the  rate  is  far 
more  variable  than  with  camels  in  the  desert; 
owing  partly  to  the  oharaeter  of  the  animals, 
and  partly  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
imeven  nature  of  the  country.  The  average 
may  be  about  two  En^ish  miles  and  three* 
fourths. 

Lord  Lindsay,  on  his  journey  into  the  Haa- 
ran,  rode  on  horseback  generally  about  eight 
or  nine  hours,  making  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  a  day,  never  exceeding  a  quick  walk,  the 
usual  travelling  pace.  He  started  with  the 
sun,  halted  at  mid-day  for  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  heat,  and  then  proceeded  till 
nmset. 

It  may  add  to  the  illastration  of  the  sab- 
jeot,  to  cite  here  words  used  by  Dr.  Olin  (iL 
400) :  —  'A  young  woman,  who  came  to  our 
camp,  said  it  was  but  one  pipe  to  Aebala,  the 
lAaoe  of  her  residence.  This  was  a  method 
of  measuring  distance  which  I  had  not  heard 
of  before,  though  certainly  a  ve^  convenient, 
as  well  as  a  tolerably  aocuraU  one,  in  a 
country  where  everybody  smokes  ineessantly.' 

DAYSMAN  is  an  old  English  word  denot- 
ing OA  umpire,  employed  in  moderating  be- 
tween two  contending  parties,  and  giving  a 
final  award.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
▼ery  clear ;  but  its  meaning  is  undoubted. 
Thus  the  Bible  of  1531  gives  for  a  transla- 
tion of  1  Sam.  ii.  25 :  —  *  If  one  man  synne 
agaynst  another,  dayseman  may  make  hys 
peace ;  but  yf  a  man  sinne  agaynst  the  Lord, 
who  can  be  hys  dayserosn  ? '  Our  version, 
instead  of  *  dayseman,'  has  *  judge.'  The 
word  is  found  in  the  common  version,  in  Job 
ix.  33,  where  *  umpire '  is  given  in  the  mar- 
gin. This  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
term ;  and  in  this  sense  is  the  metites,  me- 
diator, of  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  to  be 
understood;  which,  the  context  shows,  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  great  *  Mediator  be- 
tween Ood  and  men,  the  man  Jesus  Christ' 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5) ;  whose  business  was  to  re- 
concile men  to  Ood  (2  Cor.  ▼.  19),  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Job,  to  *  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
both,'  that  is,  to  arbitrate  between  the  two 
opposing  parties. 

DAY-SPRINO  represents  a  Hebrew  word 
which  denotes,  and  is  frequently  rendered, 
morning  (Oen.  xix.  15.  Amos  iv.  13).  The 
word  occurs  in  the  sublime  passage  in  which 
the  Almighty  rebukes  Job  for  his  presump- 
lion:  — 

*  Hast  tfaon  ever  oommandeA  the  momdng, 

Or  caused  the  day-spring  to  know  Vis  p\w«>' 

The  original  word  for  •  day-spring'  pioi^^^A^ 


denotes  the  break  of  day,  the  dawn,  or  morn- 
ing twilight,  from  a  root  signifying  to  he  of 
a  duiky  hue.  The  use  of  the  term  'dawn' 
shows  the  contrast  whieh  is  found  in  die 
original,  where  there  are  two  dilTerent  words 
ibr  *  morning '  and  *  day-spring.'  '  Day- 
spring '  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  dawn,'  or  *  day-break,'  as  spears  from  these 
words  of  Speede :  —  *  Such  were  the  Bomana 
in  this  island,  whose  dq>uties  at  the  tfoy- 
sprmy  almost  of  Christianitie  ware  eonverted.' 
Job  is  asked  if  he  had  eansed  day-break  to 
know  its  place.  The  mention  of  *  its  place ' 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  faet,  that  dio 
day  does  not  always  break  at  the  same  point 
Tet,  vary  as  it  may,  it  always  knows  lis  place; 
for  its  appearance  is  governed  by  God's  own 
unvarying  lavrs. 

*  Day-spring'  is  foimd  in  Luka  i.  78,  as 
the  representative  of  a  Greek  word,  rendered 

*  east '  m  Matt  ii.  1 ;  and,  in  Ber.  rii.  2,  is 
joined  with  a  word  which  determines  its  exaei 
import ;  for  what  is  there  given  aa  *  east'  is 
literally  *  the  rising  of  the  sun.' 

DAY-STAR  is  the  English  of  the  Orsek 
Photpkoroe,  in  Latin  2^sc(/^,or  *  light-briager/ 
the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  as  a  morning- 
star,  or  when,  being  to  the  west  of  the  son, 
ii  rises  and  sets  before  him ;  bat  when  it 
is  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  it  rises  and  aets 
after  him,  and  is  then  ealled  JSTeipenrs.  The 
pure  brilliancy  of  this  plsnet,  especiany  ss 
seen  in  the  east,  eansed  it  to  be  an  appro* 
priate  figure  for  expressing  the  davm  A  die 
gospel-day,  or  even  its  full  radianee,  since 
Lucifer,  or  light-bringer,  ushered  in  the  sun 
himself.  The  word  is  found  in  2  Pet  L  19, 
a  passage  which  South  thus  expounds :  — 
<  This  is  called,  both  properly  and  elegantly, 
by  Peter,  the  day's  star  arising  in  our  hearu; 
that  is,  by  the  secret,  silent  workings  of  his 
spirit,  he  illuminates  the  judgment,  bends 
the  will  and  affections,  and  at  last  changes 
the  whole  man '  ('  Sermons,'  iii.  291 ).  The 
same  metaphor  is  applied  even  to  our  Lord 
himself,  who,  in  Rev.  xxiL  16,  declares, — *  I 
am  the  bright  and  moming^tar : '  oomp.  Bev. 
ii.  28.   Numb.  xxiv.  17.  John  viii.  12. 

DEACON,  a  Oreek  word  in  English  letters, 
which,  in  the  original,  signifies  primarily 
a  domestic  servant  (Matt  xx.  26).  In  thb 
passage  our  translators  have  given  '  minis- 
ter ; '  but,  in  a  corresponding  one  (Matt  zxiiL 
11),  *  servant'  as  the  rendering  of  diokonoe 
(Mark  ix.  85 ;  x.  43).  In  John  ii.  5—8,  H 
is  used  of  domestics,  probably  slaves,  wboae 
office  it  was  to  supply  the  guests  at  the  nup- 
tial feast  with  meat  and  drink.  The  origiinal 
force  of  the  term  may  be  seen  in  the  veih : 
see  Matt  viii.  15.  Luke  iv.  89.  As  in  gene- 
ral it  signifies  serrant  (Latin,  senwf ,  a  slave), 
so  it  denotes  one  who  serves,  whatever  die 
capacity  may  be.  In  Matt  xxii.  ])l,  it  is 
«isv^\o^ed  of  the  more  elevated  officers  who 
«v«xv^  m  ^«  '^t^'sR^TLt^  til  V»v<q5s  to  exeenis 

^<ft\x  oi^«»«    ^\«a  VOL  'Oka  «tti^^\»sw«««^5a 
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does  not  of  necessity  lose  the  idea  of  slave- 
service ;  for,  in  the  East,  the  highest  officers 
are,  in  relation  to  the  monarch,  only  slaves. 
In  Rom.  ziii.  4,  the  civil  magistrate  is  desig- 
nated the  servant  (deacon)  of  God.  The 
word  also  describes  teachers  sent  ftom  God, 
servants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  well 
and  faithftilly  their  divine  Mastez^s  bnsinesi 
(I  Cor.  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  6;  vi.  4).  Hence 
it  is  sn  epithet  of  apostles,  snd  generally  of 
teachers  in  the  Christian  eharch.  Paul  asks 
«--*Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  I  more: 
In  labours  more  abundant ;  in  stripes  above 
gieasure ;  in  prisons  more  frequent;  in  deaths 
oft'  (2  Cor.  zi.  23.  Ephes.  vi.  21.  Col.  i.  7, 
ftb;  iv.  7).  It  is  also  used  of  the  servants 
of  Satan  (2  Cor.  xi.  15).  With  a  genitive 
of  the  thing  after  it,  Uie  word  denotes  a 
promoter  of  that  which  stands  in  the  geni- 
tive; as  when,  in  Rom.  xv.  8,  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  *  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the 
truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promisei  made 
unto  the  fathers.'  So,  in  GaL  ii  17,  *  minis- 
ter of  sin '  is  one  who  promotes  sin  (eomp. 
2  Cor.  zL  1&.  Ephes.  iii.  7.  CoL  i  28). 
The  word  also  denotes  a  specific  officer  in 
the  primitive  church,  whose  business  origi- 
nally was  to  care  for  the  sick  and  needy, 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  con- 
cerns (Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iiL  8,  12;  iv.  6: 
comp.  Acts  vi.  1 — 4).  The  original  consti- 
tution of  the  church  was  admirably  adapted 
to  its  wants  snd  duties.  There  are  in  every 
church,  offices  which  can  best  be  performed 
by  the  kind  hearts  snd  soft  hands  of  fismala 
goodness.  Accordingly,  we  find  mention 
made  in  Rom.  xvL  1,  of  Phebe,  a  female 
deacon.  In  John  xiL  20,  diakonot  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  foUower,  one  ytho 
faitlifully  adheres  to  Jesus. 

DEARTH,  a  noun  signifying  tearcitjf, 
vHinttfaminet  from  the  adjective  dUear  (hence 
<f^amess  or  i^orth),  which  may  have  come  in- 
to English  through  the  French  cher,  fh)m  die 
Latin  cams.  What  is  scarce  is  dear ;  hence 
scarcity  and  dearth  are  the  same.  But  what 
is  scarce  is  alsojnr^cious,  or  ot  price,  of  vslue : 
hence  '  dear '  comes  to  signify  '  precious '  or 

•  beloved.' 

*  Dearth '  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words :  —  I.  Batzohreth,  which  comes  Ihmi 
a  root  signifying  to  enclae  and  restrain: 
hence  restraint  or  limitation  in  regard  to 
meat  and  drink  (Jer.  xiv.  I — 6 ;  xvii.  8). 
II.  Bahgahot  which  is  the  appropriate  won! 
for  *  dearth'  (2  Kings  iv.  98),  and  signifying 
hunger,  is  generally  represented  by  our  word 

*  famine '  (Gen.  xii.  10 ;  xxvi.  1). 

Considering  the  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  which  die  Biblical  records, 
especially  the  oldest  of  them,  refer, — and  con- 
sidering also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  even  to  the  inhabited  part 
of  it,  the  population  bore  in  the  primitive 
ages,  we  should  not  antecedently  expect  to 
Aid  freqmnt  mention  ot  dearth  of  food.  Yet 


does  it  appear,  ttoim  the  testimony  of  thesi 
records,  that  mankind  anfTered  greatly  from 
famine  in  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  account ;  and  fiie  Scriptural  history 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  will  be  found 
interesting  and  valuable  to  Uie  economist 
and  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  the  divine. 
In  truth,  fsinine  appean  to  depend,  not  on 
the  extent  of  cultivable  or  of  cultivated  land, 
nor  on  the  proportion  which  such  land  bean 
to  the  actual  population ;  though,  doubtless, 
bodi  these  elements  enter  into  the  influences 
which  determine  the  question  of  abundance  or 
scarcity;  but  rather  on  human  forethought 
and  thrift,  so  applied,  as,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances whatever  they  are,  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  in  all  eases  agidnst  such  contingen- 
cies as  may  occasion  dearth.  In  the  almost 
entire  absenee  of  this  forethought,  bart)arou8 
and  half-civilised  nations,  scsnty  though  the 
population  may  be  in  regard  to  the  tracts  of 
land  over  whidi  they  roam,  have  been  fotmd 
to  be  most  f^quently  on  the  verge  of  desti- 
tntion,  and  not  seldom  to  sufier  the  greatest 
privations  ftom  dearth  or  famine.  Yam  is 
the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  which  na- 
ture spreads  around  them  for  the  supply  of 
their  animal  necessities,  since  they  want 
either  the  intelligence  and  skill  which  are 
necessary  to  turn  these  opportunities  to  ac- 
oonnt,  or  the  moral  qusUties  which  would 
spare  something  ttom  actual  abundance,  in 
oirder  to  provide  against  coming  want 

The  firat  mention  of  a  dearth  which  occurs 
in  Scripture  is  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  where  we  read, 
that,  so  early  as  die  days  of  the  patriarch 
Abrsham,  *  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,* 
which  is  described  as  so  grievous,  as  to  com- 
pel  the  father  of  the  faithfhl  to  quit  Canaan. 
The  country  to  which  he  resorted  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  early 
and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  weD-known 
historical  fsct  In  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  this  famine 
is  designated  as  *  the  first,'  that  is,  the  first 
known,  of  which  there  was  any  rebord.  The 
•ame  passage  informs  us  of  another  famine, 
which  afflicted  *the  land'  in  the  dsys  of 
Isaac,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  descent  into  Egypt;  but  who,  being  in- 
structed of  God,  removed  to  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia Petrsa,  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  named  Gerar,  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  whose  monarch's 
name  was  Abimelech.  Even  Egypt,  however, 
was  not  exempt  from  the  desolations  of 
famine  (Gen.  xii.  80).  The  ordinary  cause 
of  dearUi  in  Egypt  is  connected  with  the 
aimual  overflow  of  die  Kile.  If  the  rise  of 
the  water  is  in  any  year  below  a  certain  stand- 
ard, the  country  affords  scanty  supplies  of 
food,  and  may  for  the  greater  part  remain  a 
desert  But  more  than  local  causes  must 
have  been  in  operation  m  the  case  before  us : 
for  we  are  told,  that  the  *  famine  waa  «!Qt«^^ 
all  laniVs;  liiaX  *  ^*  \'wsi\TA  -^^k  ^"^^-^  ''^ 
t\ie  lact  ot  lii^i  «scrO[i:    ^^  KJb*  Vstw!^^  ^^ 
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te  evil  hftd  been  made  in  Egypt;  whne  other 
eonntries  were  left  to  suffer  the  unmitigated 
oonsequences  of  their  neglect. 

The  provision  made  by  Joseph  must  hare 
been  of  a  most  abnndant  nature,  since  the 
period  during  which  the  dearth  lasted  was 
no  less  than  seven  years,  and  the  people  of 
other  parts  sought  and  reeeiTed  supplies  in 
Egypt :  —  *  All  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
bay  com.*  Among  other  lands,  Canaan  suf- 
fered from  the  famine ;  whieh  was  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  Jacob's  sending  his  sons 
down  into  Egypt,  of  the  discovery  whieh  they 
made  of  their  lost  brother,  and  of  the  settle- 
ment in  that  land  of  the  descendants  of  Ab- 
raham ;  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence 
in  the  sequel,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the 
benignity  and  wisdom  of  divine  Providence, 
in  the  evils  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted. 

This  famine  was  made  by  Joseph  the  oc- 
easion  of  one  of  the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tions which  history  records.  The  details 
may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and 
it  is  enough  to  say  here,  that,  as  the  special 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom,  including  the  land  (excepting 
that  which  belonged  to  the  priests),  and  gave 
the  same  back  to  the  people  as  tenants  at 
will,  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  king 
'  the  fifth,'  probably  of  the  annual  produce. 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that 
tiiree  successive  generations  were  in  these 
early  days  visited  by  famine.  The  Scriptural 
narrative  (the  details  of  which  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  help  of  a  concordance) 
shows,  that  in  after  ages  famines  were 
anciently  more  frequent  than  they  are 
now;  and  this  justifies  the  use  which  is 
made  of  so  terrible  a  scourge  by  the  sscred 
writers,  and  especially  the  prophets,  and  our 
Lord  himself,  in  the  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  in  their  righteous 
endeavours  to  turn  wicked  men  and  wicked 
nations  fW>m  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Ezek. 
▼i.  11.  Matt.  xziv.  7).  In  Amos  viii.  11, 
aeq.  a  heavier  woe  than  even  the  want  of 
bread  is  appropriately  spoken  of  under  the 
appellation  of  a  famine :  —  *  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord  Ood,  that  I  will  send  a 
famine  in  the  land ;  not  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
word  of  the  Lord:  and  they  shall  wander 
lh>m  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to 
the  east;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it : 
in  that  day  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  the 
young  men  faint  for  thirst'  The  ensuing 
verse  shows  that  idolatry  was  the  moving 
cause  of  tliis  heavy  punishment 

Di:;ATH  (T.).  the  extinction  of  life.     So 

ftt  least  must  death  have  been  regarded  in 

MBj  zzatioD  which  had  not  an  expectation  of 

maother  existence  beyond  the  tomb.    Bnv  a.<& 

it  nmj  he  questioned  whether  such  a  \^p\e 

hM§  At  mny  dme  existed,  at  leMtunon^vhoM 


who  may  claim  to  have  risen  somtwhaiibow 
mere  barbarism,  we  are  not  andioria^  to 
insist  on  a  definition  which  does  not  corre- 
spond with  tlie  general  impmaaioii,  and  can 
be  supported  by  Csct  only  so  far  aa  IkoC  reatt 
on  assumption.  If  we  assume  that  diere  la 
no  life  beyond  the  present,  or  that»  if  there 
be  another  life,  it  eonsists  in  the  pore  n- 
newal  of  existence,  then  may  onr  definition 
be  justified.  But  such  an  asanmptlon  is 
itself  unwarrantable.  May  we  then  declare 
death  to  be  the  cessation  of  onr  actual  nrade 
of  existence?  But  the  woird  '  eeaeation'  ia 
objectionable.  All  that  we  know  doea  cease 
is  found  in  the  ordinary  ftmctiona  of  our 
present  life.  The  heart  eeeaes  to  beat;  the 
pulse  stops ;  consciousness,  such  at  leaat  aa 
it  was,  comes  to  a  termination.  But  thia 
cessation  gives  rise  immediately  to  other 
fhnotions  &at  proceed  according  to  invaria- 
ble laws.  This  we  know  in  regard  to  the 
material  elements  of  our  frame ;  and  this,  in 
consequence,  we  are  justified  in  aaying,  maj 
be  equally  true  in  regard  to  thought,  feelings 
and  consciousness.  At  least,  we  are  not  at 
liberty,  under  these  circumstancea,  to  adopt 
a  definition  which  implies  the  reverae.  Cea- 
sation,  then,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  tiie 
proper  term;  for  does  any  thing  properiy 
cetuef  Change,  transition,  do  accompany 
death ;  and  perhaps,  after  aD,  death  ia  no- 
thing more  Uian  a  change  in  onr  mode  of 
life,  a  passage  out  of  one  state  of  oonaeioaa 
being  into  another. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  remaiks, 
because  the  ordinary  idea  of  what  death  is, 
invests  assumptions  with  the  attributes  of 
fact;  and  now  pass  on  to  set  before  the 
reader  the  leading  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject, contained  in  Scripture.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  death  was  the  sin  of  Adam  (Gen. 
iii.  19;  comp.  it  17):  — 

•  Man's  first  diM>bedieDee,  and  the  tnOt 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo% 
With  loss  of  Eden,  tiU  one  freater  men 
■     •  B  bUssfDl  I 


Restore  us,  and  regain  the  I 
This  representation  is  expressly  joined  with 
the  statement,  —  *  For  dust  thon  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  tlion  return'  (Rom.  tL  23. 
Heb.  ii.  Id);  whence  the  inference  seems 
inevitable,  that  naturally  man  is  mortal,  and 
that  tlie  conditional  immortality  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  fall  must  be  understood  as 
that  which  would  have  been  given  of  God,  the 
great  Author  of  lifc,  had  Adam  observed  the 
Divine  law.  Eternal  life,  however,  is  clearly 
set  forth  as  the  gift  of  God  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  (John  i.  4 ;  vL  35 ;  xi.  25.  CoL  iiL3. 
1  Tim.  iv.  b):  — 

•  Who  oaptiTe  led  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  victory. 
And  took  the  ating  ftom  death.^ 

T\v\«  v%  >hft  constant  and  invariable  represen- 
\».\ii«o.o\^*'^r«1««N»sa««vv.   '^^«  extinction 
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of  Christ,  who,  by  dying,  redeemed  man  from 
death.  A  fatnre  life,  Uierefore,  is  not  the 
prolongation  of  a  natural  deathlessness,  nor 
a  conseqnenoe  of  a  nstoral  immateriality. 
These  terms  inrolye  Tiews  which  oome  from 
other  spheres  of  thought  than  the  Scripture. 
Whether  they  contain  truth,  or  how  much  of 
truth  they  may  comprise,  we  hare  not  hers 
to  inquire ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that 
they  are  not  Scriptural  Tiews  of  death  and  life, 
and  should,  when  treated  of,  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
That  doctrine,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  the 
life  which  Adam  forfeited  has  been  gained 
by  the  second  Adam,  *  the  Lord  from  hearen,' 
who  gives  it  to  all  who  belicTe  in  his  name. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  views,  death 
sometimes  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
life,  as  denoting,  spiritually,  two  opposite 
states ;  in  other  places  indicated  by  darkness 
and  light  Thus  our  Saviour,  —  *He  that 
heareih  my  word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
oome  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life'  (John  v.  24.  1  John  iiL  14. 
The  figurative  use  of  the  term  *  death ' 
(Bom.  TiL-2i.  Ps.  czvL  8),  as  denoting 
henff  eaJUuniiff  or  moral  msensibilUift  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  (Rom.  viii.  6.  James  u 
1ft.   ICor.  iv.  9.  2Cor.  i.  10). 

*  Death  *  sometimes  implies,  not  a  natural 
departure  from  life,  but  capital  punishment 
(Exod.  xix.  12.  Lev.  zx.  II,  8eq,),  That  the 
Mosaic  law  should  have  inflicted  death- 
pimishments,  can  surprise  none  but  such  as 
unwisely  measure  the  past  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  present;  nor  will  an 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  penalty  be 
hence  deduced  by  any  who  understand  the 
proper  uses  of  the  Bible,  which  ara  found  as 
much  in  warnings  to  avoid,  as  examples  to 
imitate  (2  Tim.  iiL  16). 

The  punishment  of  death  must  abide  the 
lest  which  an  enlightened  Christian  conscience 
sapplies ;  before  which,  the  writer  is  of  opi- 
nion, it  cannot  fail  to  be  condemned.  In 
fact,  its  condemnation  is  already  pronounced 
by  the  voice  of  wise  and  good  men,  whose 
verrlict  will  doubtless  ere  long  receive  the 
sanction  of  at  least  British  law  To  this 
most  desirable  result,  oar  legislation  has 
long  been  tending;  and  probably  nothing  can 
prevent  or  much  delay  the  complete  abolition 
of  capital  puniflhments,  but — which  God 
in  his  mercy  avert  —  a  protracted  and  san- 
guinary war ;  which,  by  diverting  men's  at* 
tention  from  home-reforms,  and  lowering 
and  debasing  their  Christan  feelings,  might 
for  a  time  sustain  the  present  inhuman 
system. 

From  the  fact  that  Mpses  held  out  in  his 
legislation  no  promise  of  a  future  Ufe  as  an 
inducement  to  obedience,  Warbarton  argued 
his  '  Divine  Legation.'  Whether  the  argu- 
ment was  solid  or  not,  the  treatise  in  whieh 
it  WM0  »et  forth  basgiveD  support  to  a  some- 


what too  readily  assumed  opinion, — namdy, 
that  the  Israelites,  so  far  as  their  sentiments 
are  set  forth  in  the  Old  Scriptures,  did  not 
believe  in  a  hereafter.    It  is,  however,  very 
evident,  that  the  omission  by  Moses  in  his 
polity  of  such  considerations  as  a  futurity 
holds  out,  is  a  very  diflferent  thing  from  the 
general  belief  of  the  Hebrew  people  on  the 
point    The  first  may  be  allowed,  without 
in  any  way  prejudging  the  second.      And 
probably  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  popular 
impressions  on  the  subject  would  issue  in 
establishing  the  position,  that,  while  from  a 
very  early  period    they  were  not  without 
a  vague  and  flitting  notion  of  some  sort  of 
life  beyond  the  tomb,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  they  held  a  doctrine  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  common  idea  of  the  resurrec-. 
tion  of  the  body.    That  the  doctrine  of  onus* 
Uuit,  or  resurrection,  was  widely  provalent 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state, 
is  very  evident  frx>m  the  writing^  of  Josephus. 
The  general  effect  of  the  high  moral  and 
warm  domestic  tone  of  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tions and  character  tended  to  invest  death 
with  solemn  associations,  and  to  soften  down 
its  harsher  features  to  survivors  and  friends 
(see  Bubxal).    But  this  most  desirable  re- 
sult ensued  in  a  far  more  decided  manner, 
from  the  impression  made  by  Christianity 
on  the  human  heart    In  the  simple,  short, 
and  touching  memorials  which  the  Boman 
catacombs  show  were  at  a  very  early  period 
ent  in  stone,  and  consecrated  to  loved  ones 
departed  this  life,  we  have  a  natural  and 
pleasing  utterance  of  the  soft,  gentle,  yet 
deeply  seated,  feeling  of  which   we  have 
spoken.    Death,  under  the  gospel,  is  only  a 
transition  to  life.     Tet,  though  excessive 
grief  on  those  of  *  like  precious  faith '  is  un- 
seemly, the  gospel,  in  refining  and  enriching 
the  character,  and  in  softening  the  heart, 
makes  bereavement  a  heavier  stroke  than  it 
could  be  under  paganism.    Our  Lord,  whose 
soul  was  alive  with  every  fine  sympathy,  and 
who  therefore  touched  human  woes  with  a 
gentle  as  weU  as  healing  hand,  admirably 
adapts  his  language   to  this  state  of  high 
moral  sensibility,  and  speaks  of  death  as 
'  sleep ; '  thus  throwing  around  '  the  king  of 
terron '  a  veil  of  calm  and  tranquillising  asso- 
ciations which  has  never  yet  ceased  to  com* 
municate  peace  to  the  mourner's  heart  (John 
xi.  11,  seq.  Matt  ix.  24.  Acts  vii.  60.  1  Cor. 
XV.  18,  51).    Even  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, a  regard  for  the  wounded  feelings 
of  bereaved  relatives  was  a  marked  feature. 
The  servanto  of  David  feared  to  tell  him,  that 
the  child  he  had  by  Bathsheba  was  dead ; 
*  for  they  said.  Behold,  while  the  ft^hild  was 
yet  alive,  we  spake  unto  him,  and  he  would 
not  hearken  unto  our  voice ;  how  will' lie  then 
vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him  that  the  c^M  ia 
dead  ?  Bat  whftTiI^%:s\^^v«  "QR»x>D:v^  w^xscs*. . 
w\\VapeT«eLvTis.V\^  wri*Y«<i^  '^^V'Gca  ^^^^^ 
dead*  l^^sm.iiv.\^A^V   -^^^ns^^*  ^^^'^ 
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!ng  picture  of  true  grief,  and  true  respect  for 
grief.  But  a  yet  more  affecting  instance  is 
that  which  is  found  on  the  bearing  of  our 
Lord,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Lazarus.  How  much  kind  consideration  is 
there  in  the  one  word  *  sleep/  adopted  for 
the  harsh  term  *  death ' ! 

In  Persia,  as  we  learn  from  Perkins  ('Be- 
sidence  among  the  Nestorians,'  424),  the 
death  of  friends  is  at  the  present  day  often 
kept  studiously  concealed  as  long  as  possible. 
*  The  governor  of  Oroomiah  once  returned 
from  a  journey,  three  months  after  tlie  death 
of  a  farourite  little  son.  After  being  greeted, 
on  his  arrival,  by  the  rest  of  his  family,  he 
inquired  for  his  little  boy,  and  a  Tiolent 
burst  of  grief  from  all  present  was  the  first 
intimation  he  had  that  the  child  was  dead. 
On  asking  his  Meerza,  who  had  regularly 
written  him,  and  reported  his  family  as  well, 
why  he  had  not  written  and  told  him  the 
truth,  the  latter  replied  to  the  agonised  father, 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  give  him  pain ;  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  motive  excused  him 
f!or  the  concealment.' 

Similar  in  its  inducement  and  tendency, 
is  the  fact  recorded  by  the  same  writer,  to 
which,  however,  amiable  as  is  its  air,  we 
cannot  give  our  approbation,  in  the  belief, 
that  truth,  gently  and  kindly  communicated, 
is  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred :  —  'It  is 
often  very  affecting  to  witness  the  efforts  in 
Persia  to  keep  fh>m  sick  friends  the  extent 
of  their  danger.  They  are  always  assured 
that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  and 
are  lulled  in  security  until  the  lamp  of  life 
actually  expires,  when  a  scene  of  raving 
Jamentation  ensues  among  the  relatives  and 
connections,  tliat  proclaims  with  awful  em- 
phasis tlie  entire  absence  of  that  hope  which 
blunts  the  sting  of  death,  and  sheds  light 
and  solace  around  tlie  darkness  of  the  tomb.' 

DEBASE,  from  the  Greek  6(i<u,  our  base, 
meaning  that  which  we  tread  on  {baino,  1 
tread,  walk),  signifies  to  make  hwt  or  tuch 
OM  to  be  trampled  on.  Thus  Milton,  in  his 
noble  poem,  the  Samson  Agonistes,  says  of 
Delilah  (990)  — 

*  So  let  her  sro :  GoAnenthtt  to  debate  me. 
And  ag;ravat«  mj  toWj,  who  committed 
To  such  a  riper  his  moat  8a«red  trust 
Of  secrecy,  my  safety  and  my  Ufo.' 

The  root-idea  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  is  similar,  Shaphel,  signifying  to  bring 
low  (Isa.  ii.  12),  to  be  humbled  (Isa.  v.  15). 
The  word  *  debase'  (*  abase'  in  Job  xl.  11) 
is  used  of  the  consequences  of  the  licentious 
abominations  of  idolatry  (Isa.  Ivii.  9). 

DEBIR  (H.  sanctuary  or  oracle)^  with  the 
earlier  names  of  Kiijath-sepher  (Josh.  xv. 
15.  Judg.  i  11)  and  Kiijath-sannah  (Josh. 
XV. 40),  was  a  rovol  Canaanitish  city, assigned 
to  Judsh,  and  then  set  apart  for  the  Levites 
(Josh.  X.  38 ;  xii.  13 ;  xv.  15,  16 ;  xxi.  15. 
1  Chron.  vi.  58). 

This  placci  if  we  may  judge  from  its  names, 


must  have  been  for  the  times  a  diatingniBh- 
ed  seat  of  letters,  denominated  as  it  w«s  a 
eity  of  books,  of  wisdom,  and  of  oracles. 
There  was  a  propiie^  in  appropriatiag  so 
literary  a  place  to  ths  learned  caace,  dbe 
Levites. 

Another  Debir  lay  near  Oflgil,  and  was 
the  northern  boundsij  of  Jodah  (Josh. 
XV.  7). 

DEBORAH  (H.  a  6«e),  the  weU-kaown 
Hebrew  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidoth.  She 
dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  be- 
tween Ramah  and  Bethel*  in  Moont  Ephraim. 
Deborah,  after  the  death  of  £hnd,  and  dar- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Jabin,klngof  Canaan, 
—  a  period  of  conf^iaion  and  despomdancy, — 
called  for  Barak  with  ten  thousand  men  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  and  so  encooragcd 
and  aided  the  forces,  that  the  national  liberty 
was  redeemed;  'captivity'  being* lad  captive' 
(Judg.v.l2).  The  victory  she  then  ceMvated 
in  a  triumphal  ode,  whidi  has  every  i^peor 
ance  of  being  very  ancient  During  the 
fight,  a  storm,  probably  aeoompanied  by 
thimder  and  lightning,  rendered  the  vietoty 
less  difficult,  and  the  defbat  more  entire; 
especially  as  the  river  KiaVfi,  snddealy 
swollen  with  the  torrents  of  rain,  overflowed 
its  limits,  and  swept  away  in  ita  eonree  the  die- 
eomfited  Canaanites.  This,  in  the  langnsge 
of  poetry,  is  set  forth  in  these  worda  (90)  :^ 

*Tbey  fovflit  from  heaven; 
Tbe  stars  in  their  eoarsss 
Fought  against  f 


The  event,  thus  idealised  in  tibe  song  of 
triumph,  Josephus  has  incorporated  in  his 
history,  and  not  only  so,  but  represented  it 
as  the  immediate  act  of  Ood  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Israelites  ('  Antiq.'  v.  0. 4)  ;  thus 
aiTordiug  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  natural  phenomenon  may  be  converted 
into  a  Divine  interposition :  comp.  Josh.  x. 
11.  »eq. 

*  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak '  is  truly 
national,  and  therefore  is  it  replete  with  the 
feelings  of  a  recently  oppreased,  but  emanci- 
pated people.  It  is  also  the  expression  of  the 
individual  feeling  of  Deborah,  whose  spirit 
called  forth  the  enthusiastic  rising,  and  of 
Barak,  who  struck  the  suecessfril  blow.  The 
poem  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  vvm  character, 
and  not  in  the  h'ght  of  a  mistaken  theology, 
which,  in  asserting  what  is  called  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  all  contained  within  the  two 
covers  of  the  Bible,  requires  implicit  fiaith 
from  the  Christian  in  many  things  which  are 
opposed  to  both  the  precepts  and  the  spirit 
of  his  divine  Master.  The  words  of  that 
great  master  of  thought,  Coleridge,  are  well 
worthy  attention  on  the  point:  — '  Cmne  ye 
Meroz,  said  the  anpel  of  the  Lord  f  ettne 
ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof,  —  sang 
Deborah.  Was  it  that  she  called  to  mind 
any  personal  wrongs,  rapine,  or  insnlt  — 
that  she  or  the  house  of  Lapidoth  had  ra- 
ceived  from  Zabin  or  Sisera  ?    Mo :  she  had 
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dwelt  UDder  her  palm-tree,  in  the  depth  of 
the  mounUia.  But  she  was  a  mother  m 
Israel ;  and  with  a  mothei's  heart,  and  with 
the  Tehemency  of  a  mother't  and  a  patriot^a 
love,  she  had  shot  the  light  of  love  from  her 
eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  loTe  flrom 
her  lips,  on  the  people  that  had  jeoparded 
their  UveM  unto  the  death  against  the  oppres- 
sors; and  the  bitterness,  awakened  and 
borne  aloft  by  the  same  loTe,  she  precipi- 
tated in  curses  on  the  selfish  and  cowiurd 
recreants  who  ca»ne  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  against  Ae  mighty. 
As  long  as  I  have  the  image  of  Deborah  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  while  I  throw  myself  back 
into  the  age,  country,  circumstances  of  this 
Hebrew  Bonduca  in  the  not  yet-tamed  chaos 
of  the  spiritual  creation ;  —  as  long  as  I  con- 
template the  impassioned,  high-souled,  he- 
roic woman,  in  all  the  prominence  and 
individuality  of  will  and  character,  —  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  among  the  first  feiments  of  the 
great  affections,  the  proplastio  waves  of 
the  microoosmic  chaos,  swelling  np  against 

—  and  yet  towards  —  the  outspread  wing»ot 
the  dote  that  lies  brooding  on  the  troubled 
waters.  So  long,  all  is  well,  —  all  replete 
with  instruction  and  example.  In  the  fierce 
and  inordinate,  I  am  made  to  know  and  be 
gratefiil  for  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance 
which  shines  on  the  Christian's  paths,  neither 
blunted  by  die  preparatory  veil,  nor  crimsoned 
in  its  struggle  through  the  all-enwrapping 
mist  of  the  world's  ignorance ;  whilst,  in  the 
self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  elevation  above  all  low  and 
individual  interests,  —  above  all,  in  the  en- 
tire and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total 
being  to  the  service  of  their  divine  Master, 

—  I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of 
humiliation,  and  a  shaming,  yet  rousing, 
example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me 
once  be  persuaded,  that  all  these  heart- 
awakening  utterances  of  human  hearts  —  of 
men  of  like  faculties  and  passions  with  my- 
self, mourning,  rejoicing,  suffering,  triumph- 
ing —  are  but  as  a  Divina  Commedia  ol  a 
superhuman — 0  bear  with  me  if  I  say  — 
ventriloquist ;  that  the  royal  harper,  to  whom 
I  have  so  often  submitted  myself  as  a  ffumy- 
stringed  instrument  for  his  fire-tipt  fingers  to 
traverse,  while  every  several  nerve  of  emo- 
tion, passion,  thought,  that  thrids  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  common  humanity, 
responded  to  the  touch,  —  that  this  tweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  was  himself  as  mere  an 
instrument  as  his  harp,  an  automaton  poet, 
mourner,  and  supplicant;  —  all  is  gone, — 
all  sympathy,  at  least,  and  all  example.  I 
listen  in  awe  and  fear,  but  likewise  in  per- 
plexity and  conftiSion  of  spirit'  ('Coxifes- 
sions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  p.  38).  The 
words  which  have  occasioned  these  remarks 
call  to  mind  *  the  cry  of  female  shrill,'  on 
the  raising  of  the  clans,  in  the  third  canto 
of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake/  which  may  serve 


to  make  it  clear  how  aotichristian  is  th« 
spirit  of  Deborah's  curse :  — 

*  Soak  be  bis  home  fai  embers  redl 
And  cnraed  be  the  meanest  abed 
Tbat  e'er  ahaU  hide  the  houseless  head 
We  doom  to  want  and  woe  I  * 

DEBTOR  (L.  debeo^l  owe,  ought),  od» 
who,  in  return  or  in  exchange,  owes  some- 
thing to  another.  The  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  mild  in  regard  to  loans  and  their 
repayment,  as  well  as  generally  in  regard  to 
debts ;  showing  that  Moses  realised  one  fun- 
damental idea  of  his  system,  —  namely,  that 
which  contemplated  the  nation  of  Israel  as 
a  community  of  brethren.  Persons  of  sub- 
stance were  expressly  required  to  be  liberal 
in  their  loans  to  needy  Hebrews,  from  whom 
no  faiterest  was  to  be  taken  (Dent  xv.  7,  aeq. 
Lev.  XXV.  30--87.  Deut  xxiii.  20),  though^ 
for  loans  made  to  strangers,  interest  was 
legal  (Deut  xxiii.  20).  The  right  of  re- 
covery, by  means  of  pledges  and  surety,  was 
put  under  restrictions.  The  creditor  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  his  debtor's  house  to  take 
the  pledge,  but  was  required  to  wait  for  it 
on  the  ouUide  till  brought  to  him.  If  tho> 
man  was  poor,  the  creditor  could  not  retain 
it  dfet  night,  at  least  in  the  case  where  the 
pledge  consisted  of  the  large  doak  or  upper 
garment,  nsed  for  a  covering  during  sleejK 
(Deut  xxiv.  10—18.  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27). 
The  taking  in  pledge  of  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  was  expressly  forbidden,  as 
being  essential  for  household  purposes  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6).  Tet  were  the  rights  of  the  creditor 
so  insisted  on,  that  the  debtor,  who  was 
nnable  to  pay,  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
surrender  his  liberty  to  his  creditor,  and 
serve  him  as  a  hired  servant  till  the  year  of 
jubUee,  when,  however,  he  was  to  go  forth 
free,  retoming  to  the  possession  of  his 
fathers ;  and  meanwhile  to  be  treated  with 
lenity,  as  by  a  brother  who  feared  God  <Lev. 
XXV.  89,  seq.).  This  amounted  to  an  even- 
tual remission  of  the  debt,  though,  in  the 
interim,  service  was  rendered  by  the  debtor. 
At  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  Israelites 
were  also  to  make  a  release ;  every  creditor 
being  required  to  resign  what  he  had  lent 
( Deut  XV.  2,  seq, ) .  There  was  probably  this 
difference  between  the  release  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  release  of  the  jubilee,  —  that 
the  former  consisted  of  the  creditor's  renoun- 
cing his  claim  to  loaned  money ;  the  latter, 
in  his  restoring  the  mortgaged  possession, 
and  freeing  the  person  of  his  debtor. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hard, 
exacting,  and  destructive  usages  and  laws 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  regarding  debtor 
and  creditor, — how  ready  and  efBcient  an 
instrument  they  proved  in  the  hands  of 
patricians  for  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
and  to  what  a  long  series  of  severe  and  peri- 
lous contests  they  led, — will  admire  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Jewish  legislator,  who,  long 
before  the  foundation  of  *  <h«  ^Mkt&s&l  «sk^\ 
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bad  glTcn  birth  to  a  legislation,  whieh,  in 
this  and  many  otlicr  respectot  holds  up  a 
worthy  example  to  all  ages :  eomp.  Matt.  ri. 
12 ;  xviii.  24.  Luke  yU.  41 ;  zvi.  6,  Bom. 
L  14.  OaL  T.  3. 

DECAPOLIS  (O.  temcUiei),  the  distriot 
of  ten  cities,  which  appear  to  have  been 
united  in  some  kind  of  political  or  social 
Itague;  and  all  but  one — namely,  Scytho- 
polis — if  not  all  sbsolutely.layon  the  eastern 
nde  of  the  sea  of  Oenesareth.  They  were 
isimd  north-east  of  Palestine,  on  the  borders 
oC  Syria  and  Oalilee ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
•ense,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
latter.  They  lay  not  together,  but  in  diffe> 
rent  parts,  each  having  iu  own  district. 
Bespecting  four,  Damascus,  Dion,  Canatha, 
and  Baphana,  diJBerent  opinions  prerail ;  but 
all  agree  in  assigning  to  the  union  these  six, 
—  namely,  Oadara,  Gerasa,  Hippos,  Pella, 
Philadelphia,  and  ScythopoUs.  The  last, 
Josephns  terms  *  the  greatest  of  the  Deca- 
polis,'  which  seems  incompatible  with  Da- 
mascus belonging  to  it.  Instesd  of  which, 
Cesarea  Philippi  has  been  assigned.  Their 
population  had  but  few  Jews,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  Greeks  and  Syrians.  They  enjoyed, 
under  the  Boman  gofemment,  special  pri- 
vileges. 

DECEASE  (L.  de  and  cedo,  I  depart),  to 

StU  thU  world,  die,  corresponds  with  the 
reek  televtao, '  I  finish,  or  come  to  an  end ;' 
hence,  *  I  die.'  It  is  found  in  Matt  zxiL  25. 
In  other  parts,  the  original  is  rendered  by 
'was  dead'  (Matt  ii.  10);  *die'  (Mstt 
XT.  4).  The  noun  deceau  represents  the 
Greek  exodus,  signifying  a  departure  (Heb. 
XL  22) ;  aud  thus,  by  an  historical  allusion, 
represents  death  to  the  Christian  as  a  depar- 
ture  from  (Egyptian)  earthly  bondage,  into 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  spiri- 
tual laud  of  promise  (Luke  ix.  31.  2  Pet  i. 
Id) ;  thus  conducing  to  soften  down  the 
grim  features  of  the  tyrant  death.  —  See 
Death. 

'  Deceased '  is  also  the  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  term  (Isa.  xxvi.  14),  Rephaheem, 
which,  in  Job  (xxvi.  b)  and  otlier  places 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10.  Prov.  xxi.  16.  Isa.  xiv.  9), 
is  rendered  by  *  dead.'  The  passage  in  Job 
is  very  imperfectly  translated  in  the  common 
version.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  fine  de- 
scription of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
Almighty,  and  seems  to  signify  *  The  shades 
of  the  dead  tremble,  or  are  iu  anguish,  before 
Him.'  The  ancient  versions,  for  the  most 
part,  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  giants, 
according  to  the  notion,  tliat  the  shades  of 
the  departed  were  of  larger  size  than  the  liv- 
ing person,  lieference  appears  to  be  made 
to  the  shades  of  the  departed  as  in  Sheol,  the 
place  or  kingdom  of  tlie  dead.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  correct  the  translation  given  in 
oar  Bible,  thus;  — 

'Tbe  shades  beneath  tremble; 
Tb»  waters  and  the  inhitbitanlM  ther«Q(: 


In  this  way  tho  verse  clearly  < 

iu  connection,  in  veryatiikioglyMCtiBf  fiiiA 

the  extent  and  minuteueas  of  Ood*!  kaov- 

ledge,  as  well  as  the  oniverMditj  of  hit  Am* 

vidence. 

DECISION— from  the  LiUini^nid  < 
*  I  cut  down,'  in  which  derivatioii  it 
sponds  with  the  Hebrew  original,  OAdbMft^ 
which  comes  from  a  root  signiiying  to  eui^^ 
is  the  termination  of  a  doubting  or  debatiBg 
state  of  mind;  and,  in  the  earlier  perioda  of 
our  language,  the  termination  of  a  strife  or 
contest  In  this  last  sense  tiio  word  appetn 
to  be  used  by  our  translators,  in  Jool  iii  14^ 
where  reference  ia  made  to  the  valley  of  Jt- 
hoshaphat  {Jehovah's  judgment^  or  4etmom)^ 
spoken  of  in  verses  3  and  13.  MisM  1^ 
language  found  in  this  ehiqptar,  die  Jews,  as 
early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Jeroiiie»  dresBl 
of  a  great  battle  that  waa  (ibey  think  stiU 
is)  to  be  fought  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshi^hsl 
(see  Csnaov),  in  which  Jehovah  would 
judge,  that  is,  eondemn  and  vanqiiiali,  the 
hesiihen,  immediately  previoos  to  his  reslor> 
ing  his  people  Israel  to  their  city  sad  tem- 
ple ;  where,  in  great  pomp  sad  glory,  they 
were  to  reign  for  a  diousand  years  (hence 
the  false  conception  of  die  MUiammm). 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ezpeetationa 
the  locality,  as  in  Cedron,  ia  arbitniy;  for  ii 
is  only  in  later  times  that  this  vaUey  hM 
borne  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat ;  while  its 
narrowness,  and  the  -precipitous  and  rocky 
character  of  its  sides  and  bed,  render  it 
wholly  unfit  for  a  struggle  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  the  tradition  implies.  The  name, 
'  valley  of  Jehovah's  judgment,'  or  *  decision,' 
rosy  be  borne  by  any  valley,  in  which  a  de- 
cisive battle  was  gained  by  his  people,  so 
termed  in  that  theocratical  sense  whii 
has  given  a  colouring  to  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  diction. 

DECK,  fh>m  the  German  decken  (hence 
the  deck  of  a  ship),  to  cover,  in  which  mean- 
ing, the  English  agrees  with  tlie  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal, Gahdah,  signifies  to  attire  in  omomemtal 
garments,  or  decorate  the  person  (Job  xL  1(1. 
Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Jer.  iv.  30). 

DECREE,  from  tlie  Latin  decerno  (whence 
decrewxm),  *I  determine,'  signifies  a  dtier- 
minatinn  or  command  put  furth  6v  regal 
authority.  Not  fewer  than  twelve  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  words  are  rendered  in  our  Bible 
by  the  term  *  decree,'  —  a  fact  which  is  in 
complete  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 
the  arbitrary  character  of  Oriental  monar- 
chies, the  will  of  whose  sovereign  was  in  all 
cases  law  (Dan.  vi.  7 — 15.  Ezra  vii.  13; 
compared  with  Dan.  ii.  0,  13,  Id). 

DEDAN, — a  commercial  tribe  in  the  north 
of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Idnrosa,  of  the 
family  of  Shem  and  the  tribe  of  Ketnrah, 
Abraham's  wife  (Gen.  xxv.  3.  Isa.  xxi.  13. 
J«T.xxv.23;  xlix.8.  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  xxxviiL 
\'i^.    't\v*Ti^mv^*\i^^%50  ^y^^x«  also  among 
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eonsiden  as  different  from  the  former,  and 
places  on  the  north-west  of  the  Persian  Oulf, 
partly  beeanse,  in  Ezek.  zxvii.  10,  the  tribe 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  articles  of 
Indian  merchandise.  Winer  refers  both 
names  to  the  same  people,  and  alleges  a 
diversity  in  the  narratiTes. 

DEDIOATED,  from  the  Latin  de  tad 
^art,  <  I  give/  or  *  consecrate/  signifies  that 
which  it  $et  apart,  or  appropriated  to  reli- 
giovu  uses  (see  Ahathbma).  The  Hebrew 
Kohdesh,  whence  'dedicated/  means  that 
which  is  *  holy '  (Ezod.  iii.  5),  or  *  hallowed ' 
(Lev.  xii.  4) ;  and  hence  is  applied  to  things 
exclasively  assigned  to  holy  purposes.  Thus 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  — '  He  brooght  in  the  things 
which  his  father  had  dedicated,  and  the 
things  which  he  himself  had  dedicated,  into 
the  honse  of  Jehoyah,  silver,  and  gold,  and 
vessels'  (1  Kings  xv.  15). 

DEDICATION,  considered  as  the  settmg 
apart  of  an  object  for  sacred  purposes,  was 
an  idea  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind. 
Hence  Solomon,  when  he  had  erected  the 
temple,  celebrated  the  completion  of  his 
pious  design  by  a  solemn  dedication  of  it 
to  the  exclusive  service  of  Almighty  Ood 
(2  Chron.  v.  vi.  vii.). 

In  the  same  spirit,  Ezra  held  a  public 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  (Ezra  vi. 
]  0 ).  *  The  feast  of  dedication '  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (John  x.  22),  to  e»- 
kainia,  *  the  renewal/  that  is,  a  festival  in 
commemoration  of  the  renewal  or  restora- 
tion, —  most  probably  of  the  temple,  after  it 
had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  was  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary from  heathen  defilements,  effected  by 
Judas  Maccabfleus  during  eight  days,  be- 
ginning on  *  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  the 
nine  month,  Chisleu/  or  December  (1  Mace, 
iv.  36,  seq.).  Josephns  (*  Antiq.'  xii.  7.  7) 
makes  mention  of  this  festival,  and  says  that 
the  Jews  called  it  *  lights/  as  indicating  the 
joy  experienced  at  the  liberty  gained,  and  of 
which  the  dedication  was  a  proof  and  an 
expression  (comp.  1  Mace.  iv.  50).  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  joyous  occasion,  and  as  such  is 
Jt  still  observed. 

Other  interpreters  prefer  understanding 
by  *  the  feast  of  dedication/  mentioned  in  John 
X.  22,  the  festival  which  the  Jews  celebrated 
annually,  in  memory  of  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  by  Zembbabel,  and  of  its  reparation 
by  Herod,  on  the  third  day  of  the  month, 
Adar,  or  March.  But  the  remark,  *  it  was 
winter'  (22),  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  former  view. 

DEEM  (T.  /  thinh)  means  to  have  an 
opinion,  to  judge,  determine.  Hence  Milton, 
in  that  fine  pleading  for  spiritual  liberty  (P. 
L.  xii.  did,  se^.):  — 

'  The  rest,  tar  greater  part, 
Will  deem.  In  ootwmrd  rites  and  spedoaa  forms, 
Religion  utlBAed.' 

*Derm  '  is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  word,  in 


Acts  xxvii.  27,  translated  also  by  *  think* 
(Act8xiii.23)  and  'suppose'  ( Acts xxv.  18). 

DEFAME—- connected  with  the  Greek  tlMt- 
phemein,  *  to  speak  ill  of — means  to  mitrr- 
present,  to  slander.  It  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
word  that  is  rendered  *  evil  report'  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2) ;  '  slander'  (Numb.  xiv.  36)  ;  'in- 
famy' (Prov.  xxv.  10);  and  'defaming* 
(Jer.  XX.  10). 

DEFILE  ~ftx>m  an  Anglo-Saxon  root, 
meaning,  to  dirty  or  pollute  —  has  the  same 
signification  in  English.  It  is  the  represea* 
tative  of  several  Hebrew  words  of  kindred 
import.  —  See  Clban. 

DEFRAUD  (L.  de  and  fraudare,  *  to 
cheat'),  taking  away  any  thing  by  fraud  or 
deceit,  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Gahshak, 
which  signifies  to '  deceive '  (Lev.  vi.  4) ; '  to 
do  ivrong  to'  (1  Chron.  xvi. 21) ;  '  oppress' 
(Deut.  xxiv.  14).  In  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  two  representatives:— I. 
Apostereo, '  to  deprive '  (Mark  x.  19.  1  Cor. 
▼ii.  5.  1  Tim.  vi.  6,  *  destitute*).  II.  Pleo- 
nekteo,  'to  over-reach/  'make  a  gain  of 
(2Cor.  ii.  11;  vii.  2;  xii.  17). 

DEFY,  from  the  Latin  de  and /(2m,  'faith/ 
means  primarily  to  renounce  faith  or  affi- 
once ;  hence  to  claim  independence,  and  to 
dare  a  superior  to  the  assertion  of  liis  claims. 
Thus  Campbell,  in  his  '  Last  Man : '  — 

*  The  darkening  untrerse  d^ 
To  quench  his  immortality, 
Or  shiUce  his  trust  In  God.' 

It  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Zahgam  (Numb, 
xxiii.  8),  the  essential  meaning  of  which  ii 
to  be  angry.  It  also  represents  the  term 
Ohabraph  in  1  Sam.  xviL  10,  26,  36,  4d, 
where  it  refers  to  the  defiance  hurled  against 
the  army  of  Israel  by  Goliath.  This  word 
strictly  signifies  to  reproach,  and  refers  to 
those  contumelious  speeches  which  warriors 
in  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  throw 
out  against  each  other  as  a  provocation  to 
battle,  and  of  which  many  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

DEGREES,  SONG  OF,the  tide  of  fifteen 
Psalms  — namely,  f^om  120th  to  134th,  in- 
clusive. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  these 
compositions  have  in  common,  to  have  caused 
this  term  to  be  applied  to  them.  Bishop 
Lowth  terms  them  *  odes  of  ascension/  hold- 
ing that  they  were  sung  as  the  people  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  annual  fes- 
tivals, or  as  they  returned  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon.  Doubtless,  the  ideas  which  some 
of  them  contain  are  congruent  with  this  sup- 
position ;  and  the  now-known  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  metropolis  would  justify  the 
term '  degrees/  or  rather  ascents.  Gesenius, 
however,  and  others,  have  held  that  the 
reference  in  the  title  is  to  the  movement  of 
the  verse,  the  metre,  or  rhythm. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
tiUe,  au^  xnox^k  >\v^av  Ksi^'tx  S\^*x>^^  '^- 
tilled  \>i   1^%  ajaxJiiox  «  ^xj.^«»  «^  '^^'^'^ 
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DEHAVITES,  ft  oation,  or  rather  tribe, 
under  the  Peraian  ^Teminent,  coloniata  from 
whom  were  aettled  in  Samaria  (Ezra  It.  9). 
Winer  asserU  that  they  are  undonbtedly  the 
Dai,  Dahi,  or  Dah»,  a  nomad  race  of  the  Per> 
•ian  empire,  whose  home  was  on  the  high 
lands  east  of  the  Caspian. 

DELECTABLE  —  from  the  Latin  dekcto, 

*  I  attract,'  '  allare,'  denoting  that  which 
ekarmt  or  yrat\fies — is  the  rendering  in  Isa. 
Xliv.  9,  of  a  word  Ohakmad,  which  denotes 

*  to  desire'  (Isa.  i.  29),  or  *  have  delight  in' 
<ProT.  i.  2-2). 

DELICATE,  from  delicUt,  in  Latin,  'de- 
lights,' '  gratification,'  or  *  darling,'  means  that 
^hioh  is  used  to  pleasures,  and  so  that  which 
is  soft,  tender,  and  eflfeminate  (Jer.  IL  34. 
Dent,  xxviii.  64,  56.  Isa.  xlvii.  1). 

DELILAH.  ~  See  Samson. 

DELUSION  (L.  <2e  and  Indo,  *  I  play  with,* 
or 'cheat')  is  cheating  by  false  appearances. 
Its  Greek  original  signifies  to  mislead,  cause 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  or  toanderjrom  therighi 
road,  and  is  construed  by  *  error'  (Matt, 
sxvii.  64);  'deceit'  (1  These,  ii.  8);  and 
« delusion'  (2  Thess.  ii.  II).  'Delusions' 
stands  in  the  English  Bible  for  Tahgaloleem^ 
which,  in  the  margin  (Isa.  Ixvi.  4)  is  tran- 
slated 'devices;'  and,  in  Isa.  ili.  4,  by 
■*  babes.'  In  the  last  place,  '  tyrants '  would 
■be  a  better  rendering.  The  root-meaning  of 
the  word  is  to  roll}  hence  to  be  Tersatile  or 
Sail  of  expedients,  and  to  guide  and  direct 
by  delusion. 

DEMAS,  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  was  with  him  during  bis  imprisonment 
in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  14.  Philemon  24) ;  but, 
enable  to  exert  the  self-denial  and  make  the 
sacrifice  required,  forsook  the  apostle,  and 
went  to  ThessaloDica.  The  tradition  of  the 
church  that  he  apostatised  from  Christianity, 
finds  corroborstion  in  the  words  of  Paul,  — 

*  having  loved  this  present  world.'  The  love 
of  tlie  world  was  tlie  love  of  Heathenism,  and 
an  atUchnicnt  to  the  latter  was  incompatible 
with  a  retention  of  faith  in  Christ;  for,  in 
those  early  days,  and  with  the  broad  distinc- 
tions which  tlien  existed  between  the  world 
and  the  church,  men  had  not  learned  the 
unhappy  art  so  much  practised  now,  of  unit- 
ing a  heathen  morality  with  a  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith  of  Ephesua 
(AcU  xix.  24,  seq.).  The  fame  of  Artemis, 
and  her  sumptuous  temple,  drew  to  Ephesus 
from  most  parts  of  the  western  world,  super- 
stitious people,  who,  wishing  to  perpetuate 
the  holy  influence  obtained  by  worshipping 
the  divinity,  purchased,  and  carried  with 
them,  small  silver  shrines  representing  in 
outline  the  temple  or  Uie  sanctuary  within 
it,  and  the  goddess  by  whose  favour  safety 
and  success  were  thus  insured.  Hence  there 
arose  a,  prosperous  trtule,  in  wY\\cYi  I>emeAi\v\% 

■appears  to  have  been  advant Ageo\w\>f  ew^a^e.^. 
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the  demand  for  the  articles  of  thmr  maan- 
faeture  begin  to  fall  off.  Thej  spcenlate  as  to 
the  eause.  Paul  appears  in  Ephesus  itself^ 
teaching  the  doctrine,  that  the  whole  system 
of  Artemis,  her  temple,  her  shnnes,  her 
eunach-priests,  is  <  a  vanity  and  a  lie,'  a  no- 
thing, a  mere  hollow  pretence.  This  Paul 
teaches,  and  this  men  are  willing  to  believe. 
Here,  then,  is  the  cause  why  the  trade  of  De- 
metrius has  become  bad.  Seeing  ibis,  he  is 
enraged,  and  resolves  to  resist  with  elamouz 
and  tumult  what  he  cannot  stop  by  reason 
and  truth.  He  sueceeds  so  far  as  to  put 
Paul's  life  in  perU;  but  lie  eaanot  with- 
stand the  flowing  tide  of  the  new  doetrines. 
In  it  eame  and  swept  away  Demetrins  and 
his  idle  goddess  too.  So  most  all  untruth 
perish,  supported  as  it  may  be  bj  human 
art,  interest,  and  passion.  It  is  in  vain  to 
ery, '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaus,*  when 
God,  speaking  to  man,  is  answered  by  pure, 
and  therefore  resistless,  human  sympathies. 

DENOUNCE — ttom  the  Latin  de  and  avn* 
tUis,  a  messenger  —  signifies  to  deeUrt^  or 
amumnce.  So  is  the  word  used  in  Scripture 
(Deut.  XXX.  18),  being  on  other  occasions 
replaced  by  'tell'  (Gen.  xIt.  13),  « profess* 
(Deut  xxvi.  3),  and  '  declare'  (Isa.  iil.  0). 
Indeed,  the  harsh  meaning  which  'denoanee' 
now  conveys,  as  denoting  threatening  and 
condemnation,  does  not  belong  to  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  word,  or  to  its  derivative 
import 

DEPOSED  (L.  rff,  'down,'  and  pamo,  •! 
put')  signifies,  as  does  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, '  made  to  come  down,*  as  a  king  from 
his  throne ;  being  used,  in  Dan.  r.  20,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  stript  of  his  regal 
authority. 

DEPUTY  (L.  de  and  puto,  which,  in  bar- 
barous Latin,  means  I  delegate),  one  who  is 
appointed  to  be  and  act  in  place  of  another. 
It  is  used,  in  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  of  Sergius 
Panlus,  who,  as  governor  of  the  senati>rial 
province  of  Cyprus,  bore  the  title  of  anthu- 
patos,  or  proconsul,  a  word  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  'deputy*  (see  Ct^bus). 
In  Acts  xix.  38, '  deputies '  is  Uie  translation 
of  the  same  word  in  the  plural.  The  mt*an- 
ing  here  seems  to  be  magistrates  or  attorneys. 

DESCEND  (L.  de  and  scando,  I  diuib 
down)  means  to  come  down,  as  does  the 
Hebrew,  of  which  it  is  a  rendering,  in  Exod. 
xix.  18,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  de* 
scended  on  Mount  Sinai  in  fire.  The  word 
is  also  used  of  the  descent  of  the  spirit  of 
God  on  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  on  occasion  of 
his  baptism  (Matt  iii.  1(5).  So  the  rain  is 
said  to  have  descended,  in  Matt  viL  25: 
comp.  Luke  xix.  37.  Objection  has  been 
taken  against  this  language,  as  inappropriate 
to  the  actions  or  influences  of  God,  who, 
being  everywhere  present,  cannot  be  said  to 
e\^^t  %:&<i^wdi\>x  &«%tAtvd.    If  the  assumption 
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gions  iustraetion  an  impossibility,  tnd  so 
undermine  religion  itself;  finr  if  we  speak  not 
of  Ood  till  we  can  speak  with  strict  oorreet- 
ness,  we  shall  never  speak  of  him  at  alL 
Equally  shall  we  never  eren  think  of  him.  For 
both  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  mortal 
and  finite  creatures  can,  when  thinking  tad 
speaking  of  the  infinite  Creator,  bo  only  anft> 
lugioal,  that  is, '  after  the  manner  of  men.'  In 
itself,  therefore,  we  find  nothing  wrong  in 
representing  either  God  or  his  spirit  as  ds* 
sceuding.    Nor  is  the  word  so  very  inaeon* 
rate.    Whatever  comes  from  above  our  heads 
may  properly  be  said  to  descend.    Thus  the 
rain  comes  from  the  clouds,  and  therefurs 
descends,  though  the  relation  of  up  and  down 
changes  with  every  revolution  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth.    In  the  same  manner  Ood  camo 
down  on  Sinai,  and  his  spirit  came  down  on 
Jesus  Christ ;  because  in  both  oases  there 
was  a  descent  from  an  upper  region,  whatever 
position  that  region  bore  in  boundless  space. 
Objections  of  this  kind  display  ignorance  or 
liypercriticisro.    So,  when  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  brought  a  message  of  peaee  from 
Ood  to  man,  no  well-informed  Christian  sup- 
poses that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  strictly  literal  import     Nevertheless, 
objectors  may  be  challenged  to  find  language 
which  shall  be  at  once  equally  expressive  and 
appropriate.     The  Bible,  more  than  any 
other  book,  unites  objective  truth  with  popu- 
lar irapressiveness.    In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, we  refer  to  the  great  disclosure  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  namely,  that  Ood  is  '  our  Fa- 
ther,* —  a  description    which  —  as    it    is 
exemplified  in  his  Son  and  Image,  the  Lord 
Jcsns    himself  —  the   highest   philosophy 
never  did  and  never  could  equal. 

'  Descent'  is  also  used  in  our  version  of 
Heb.  vii.  6  (comp.  8),  of  that  passing  down 
of  fathers  and  sons  one  after  the  other,  which 
is  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  pe<U^ree. 

DESERT  (L.  <fciero,  *I  leave'),  •  pket 
hft  or  abandoned  of  hmw,  of  course  in 
consequence  of  its  unsoitableness  for  a 
human  abode;  hence,  an  unprodueiive  and 
nterile  tpot.  But  sterility  is  more  or  less 
entire ;  and  what  are  waste  lands  at  one  timo 
are  brought  under  cultivation  at  another. 
Accordingly,  a  desert  is,  by  etymology,  not 
necessarily  a  barren  wilderness.  The  word, 
in  modem  English,  implies  a  greater  degree 
of  sterility  than  do  some  of  the  Hebrew  terms- 
for  which  it  stands.  Oarmhvah  is  translated 
'desert'  in  Jer.  L  12,  and  *  wilderness'  in 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  but  in  other  places  *  plains,' 
as  in  Numb.  xxii.  1,  and  raUier  signifiss  a 
steppe,  or  high  table-land  (Isa.  xxxv.  1). 
The  more  common  word,  Midhahtt  denotes 
in  general  a  place  which  is  ordinarily  nei- 
ther cultivated  nor  inhabited  (Job  xxxviiL 
26.  Isa.  xxxii.  15.  Jer.  u.  2),  but  in  many 
eases  serviceable  for  pasture  grounds  (Ps. 
IxT.  12.  Jer,  ix,  10.  Luke  xv.  4) ;  mostly 
dettitate  of  treea^  kat  not  neeetaarily   ol 


herbage,  not  unlike  our  downs,  only  bmmw 
extensive.  Many  such  districts  are  still  found 
in  the  East    The  largest  is  Arabia  Deserta. 
There  were,  in  sncient  times,  deserts  in  which 
were  found  spots  suitable  for  corn-fields 
(Joseph.  *  Antiq.*  xlL  4.  6),  and  even  inha- 
bited cities  (Josh.  xv.  61.    Isa.  xliL  11), 
The  word,  then,  in  its  more  general  signifi- 
sation,  means  a  wide  open  upland,  unculti- 
vated;  but  not  of  necessity  incapable  of 
cultivation,  nor  unproductive.    Sometimes, 
however,  it  signifies  a  desert  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  that  is,  waste  sterile  land 
(Isa.  xxxv.  6 ;  xli.  18),  over  which  wild  ani- 
mals snd  beasts  of  prey  roam,  though  for  suoh 
places  other  terms  are  more  appropriate,  as 
in  Joel  iL  3,  <  a  desolate  wilderness,'  and 
Joel   iii.    19.     In    these    deserts,    travel- 
lers are  often  encountered  by  a  hot  wind, 
which   Lord   Lindsay    experienced    when, 
on  quitting  Egypt,  he  entered  on  the  descH 
of  Sees:  —  *Tbe  hot  kamtin,  or  southerly 
wind,  which  blew  violently  all  day,  bringing 
elouds  of  sand,  and  pelting  us  with  small 
pebbles,  which  made  our  Arabs  skip,  as 
they  rattled  agahist  their  naked  legs.    My 
lips  were  parched  and  chapped  for  several 
days  afterwards ;  and  a  book  in  my  pocket 
was  scorched,  as  if  it  had  been  held  to  tho 
fire.' 

In  the  desert,  plains  are  met  with  which 
•orrsspond  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  — 
'  He  shall  inhabit  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited' 
(xvii.6).  Irby  and  Mangles  passed  such  a 
plain  when  nearing  Palestine,  on  their  route 
from  Cairo :  —  'A  plain  of  about  four  miles 
in  length,  covered  with  thick  hard  salt,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  sheets  of  firmly 
frosen  snow.  The  surface  bore  the  weight 
of  our  animals  without  giving  way.' 

In  Palestme  lay  the  following  deserts :  — 
I.  The  wilderness  of  Judah,  a  rocky  district 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Judah, 
on  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  town  En- 
gedi  and  other  *  cities '  (Josh.  xv.  61,  ieq. 
Judg.  L  16).  It  appears  to  have  extended 
frpom  the  right  bank  of  the  Cedron,  near 
Tekoa,  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Deed 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  to  have  been  bordered 
by  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  In  the  nor- 
thern part,  near  the  convent  Sabas,  is  a  wild 
barren  district,  fonned  of  deep  valleys  and 
bare  roeks  frill  of  grottos.  The  country  re- 
tains the  same  character  in  an  even  more 
mari»d  degree,  onwards  in  asouth  and  south- 
eaateriy  direction.  In  the  north-west,  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  was  connected  with  that 
of  Tekoa,  being  the  same  under  different 
names.  Continuing  in  a  south  and  south- 
easteriy  direction,  you  come  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  En-gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  to  that  of 
Ziph  (I  Sam.  xxiiL  14),  to  that  of  Maon 
iJL  Ssxn.  xxuL  ^"^^  i2\  q\  ^\3M3ci\%:^  ^^afa^^a* 
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€£  Baeniheba  (Oen.  ni.  U).    The  wilder- 
ness of  Tekoa  is  thus  deecribed  bj  Jerome: 
— 'Beyond  Telcot  there  is  no  hamlet  nor  eyen 
haU ;  and,  as  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  the  desert 
produces  no  frniu,  yet  all  its  parts  are  full 
of  shepherds/     The  wilderness  of  J  udah  was 
that  in  which  John  the  Baptist  made  his  ap- 
pearance (Matt  iii.;  comp.  xi.  7).     Tradi- 
tion mentions  a  wilderness  of  St.  John  in 
the  hill -conn  try  of  Judah,  about  two  hours 
south-west  from  Bethlehem ;  but  this  indi- 
cates the  place  where  he  was  brought  up 
(Luke  i.  BU);   and  the  term  *  desert'  can 
here  apply  only  to  the  solitary  and  hermi^ 
like  life  which  he  led ;  for  most  of  the  coun- 
try is  even  now  well  cultivated,  and  of  a 
pleasing  aspect.     II.  We  now  come  to  tlie 
wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh.  xvi.  I),  which 
lay  between  that  place  and  Bethany,  —  a  dis- 
trict full  of  precipitous  rocks  and  deep  vol- 
leys, which,  especially  beyond  the  caravan- 
serai (see  Inn),  which  is  now  called  the 
Khan  of  the  Samaritans  (comp.  Luke  x.  30), 
about  two  hours  from  Jerusalem,  becomes  a 
stony,  frightful   waste.     From   this   desert, 
a  journey  of  two  hours  takes  tlie  traveller 
over  a  steep  acclivity,  dowu  into  the  plain  of 
Jericho.    Here,  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie 
plain,  rises  a  steep  limestone  mountain,  dif- 
ficult of  ascent,  termed  Quarantania,  where, 
in  the  times  of  Jerome,  was  a  fort  for  the 
protection  of  travellers.      The   hill   is   so 
termed,    because,    according    to    tradition, 
Jesus  passed  in  one  of  its  numerous  caverns 
his  fast  of  forty  days.     III.  The  wilderness 
of  Gibeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  lying 
nortli  of  Jerusalem   (2  Sam.  iL  24).     IV. 
The  wilderness   of  Bethaven  (Josh,  xviii 
12),  on  the  nortli-westem  border  of  Bez\ja- 
min,  toTvards  Ephraim.     V.  The  wilderness 
of  Reuben  (Deut  iv.  43),  in  which  lay  the 
city  Bezer,  probably  on  the  south-eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe,  and  so  bordering  on  the 
Arabian  Desert.     VI.  The  desert  near  Beth- 
saida  (Luke  ix.  10). 

Out  of  Palestine,  we  must  mention  tlie 
Desert  of  Arabia,  often  termed  tlie  *  desert" 
by  pre-eminence,  that  is,  Arabia  Petrsa; 
also  what  was  properly  Arabia  Deserta,  now 
called  the  Syriati  Desert,  which  is  here  and 
there  mentioned  under  tlie  name  of  the 
desert  (I  Kings  ix.  18  ;  xix.  15) ;  in  the  lat- 
ter passage,  *  the  wilderness  of  Damascus.' 

Maundrell,  in  passing  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  speaks  thus  of  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's    tempution  :  —  *  From    this    place 
(Fountain  of  the  apostles,  just  beyond  Beth- 
any), you  proceed  in  an  intricate  way  amongst 
hills  and  valleys,  interchangeably ;  all  of  a 
Tery  barren  aspect  at  present,  but  discover- 
ing evident  signs  of  the  labour  of  tlie  hus- 
bandman in   ancient   times.      After   some 
lioiirs'  travel  in  this  sort  of  road,  you  arrive 
Mt  the  mountainous  desert  into  wYiich  o\\x 
bJegaed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  S^itit,  to  \>e 
tmpted  by  the  deril    A  moat  mlaeTt\Ae»  dx^, 


barren  place  it  is,  consisting  of  high  rackj 
mountaina,  so  torn  and  dieordisred,  aa  if  the 
earth  had  here  suffered  eome  great  convol- 
sion,  in  which  its  vexy  bowels  had  been 
tnmed  outward.  On  the  left  hand,  looking 
down  in  a  deep  valley,  as  we  passed  along, 
we  saw  some  mins  of  small  ceUs  snd  cot- 
tages, which,  they  tdd  ns,  were  formerly  die 
habitations  of  hermits  retiring  hither  for 
penance  and  mortification.  And  certainly 
there  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  earth  a 
more  comfortless  and  abandoned  place  for 
that  purpose.  From  the  top  of  these  faOls 
of  desolation,  we  had,  howerer,  a  deli^tftd 
prospect  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho;  inio 
which  last  place  we  descended,  afler  shoot 
five  hours'  march  firom  Jerusalem.  As  soon 
ss  we  entered  the  plain,  we  turned  op  on  die 
left  hand,  and,  going  about  one  hoor  that 
way,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Qnarsatania; 
which,  they  say,  is  the  moimtain  into  which 
the  devil  took  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  hs 
tempted  him  with  that  visionary  scene  of  sU 
the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  workL  It 
is,  as  St.  Matthew  styles  it,  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  in  its  ascent  not  only 
difficult,  bat  dangerous.  It  has  a  small 
chspel  at  the  top,  and  another  half-way  np^ 
founded  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  rock: 
near  this  latter  are  several  caves  snd  holss 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  made  use  of  an- 
ciently by  hermits,  and  by  some  at  this  day, 
for  places  to  keep  their  Lent  in,  in  imitation 
of  Uiat  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  In  most  of 
these  grots  we  found  certain  Arabs  quartered 
with  fire-arms,  who  obstructed  our  ascent,  de- 
manding two  hundred  dollars  for  leave  to  go 
up  the  mountains.  So  we  departed  withoct 
further  trouble,  not  a  little  glad  to  have  so 
good  an  excuse  fur  not  climbing  so  danger- 
ous a  precipice.* 

From  Tischendorf  ('Reise,*  p.  72),  we 
learn  that  tlie  desert  in  which  John  was 
brought  up  *is  quite  solitary,  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  rocks :  but  it  is  not  with- 
out verdure,  fountain,  or  trees ;  and  with  all 
these  it  is  more  charming  than  many  places 
in  the  promised  land.  The  grotto  of  John, 
where  Die  prophet  dwelt  when  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  ministry  in  the  descry 
possesses  an  enchaining  magic :  it  ^^  it  so 
much  the  more  for  me,  because  I  enteiwd  iu 
cool  shades  at  the  mid-day  hour  of  repose. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  wild  rock, 
which  hangs  upon  the  hill, and  projectsabove 
into  the  ruins  of  the  old  cloister  walls.  From 
thence  I  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  table- 
land, with  many  villages.  Under  the  grotu>, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  beautifully  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  shade,  there  bi-eaks  out  from 
the  natural  wall  of  rock  a  large  stream  of 
tlie  clearest  water:  it  rushes  down  into  a 
g;c%K\.>»«iSAU  wvTtwjKv^^  \>^  reeds.* 
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waste,  or  the  state  of  being  solitaiy  or  waste. 
When  a  place  is  stripped  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductions or  its  inhabitants,  it  is  desolate ; 
and  when  a  human  being  is  deprired  of  hii 
ordinary  companions,  pursuits,  and  plea- 
sures, he  is  desolate.  Hence,  the  woitl,  in 
general,  means  being  desert,  loneUnesSf  dreari- 
neUt  gri^t  and  toasting  of  mind. 

The  word,  with  its  cognates,  is  of  fire- 
quent  occurrence  in  Scripture,  which,  relating 
to  countries  in  which  desert  and  solitary 
districts  are  of  great  extent  and  constant 
occurrence,  draws  from  this  unlovely  feature 
of  nature  some  of  its  most  striking  and  for- 
cible imagery  (Jer.  zlix.  13.  Zeph.  i.  10; 
ii.  14.  Dan.  xi.  81.  Matt  xxiT.  15:  see 
Abomuation).  In  relation  to  the  two  last 
passages,  HaU  says  — '  The  taking  away 
of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  this  desohtory 
abomination,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.* 

DEUTERONOMY  (G.  second  law),  the  last 
of  what  are  generally  termed  the  five  books' 
of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch,  —  the  complet* 
ing  Tolume  of  the  great  work  which  com- 
prises the  earliest  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  therein  the  earliest  notices  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  world.  A  work  of  such  a  charac- 
ter is  fitted  to  awaken  a  very  deep  interest, 
which  becomes  yet  more  profound,  when  we 
remember  that  these  documents  profess  to 
contain  a  record  also  of  God's  earliest  deal* 
ings  with  the  human  race.  Hence  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  these  pages,  and  to  receive 
them  as  they  were  intended  to  be  received  by 
that  divine  Providence  to  whose  agency  we 
owe  their  preservation.  The  subject  it  a 
very  wide  as  well  as  important  one,  and 
yet  can  here  be  treated  only  in  two  or  three 
of  its  most  prominent  bearings. 

The  Pentateuch,  or  Jive-fold  book,  a  desig- 
nation known  at  least  as  early  as  Josephns, 
opens  with  the  writing  which,  in  our  Bibles, 
bears  the  Greek  name  of  Genesis  (creation 
or  production),  a  title  which  it  obtained  finom 
commencmg  with  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  Genesis  is  by  the  Jews 
termed  Berasehit,  which,  in  the  original  He- 
brew, is  its  first  word.  The  book  divides 
itself  into  two  chief  parts :  —  I.  Containing 
i. — viii.  Narrates  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
of  the  human  race,  with  an  historical  outline 
that  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  deluge : 
U.  Comprising  ix. — ^L  Gives  the  history  of 
Noah  and  his  descendants  to  the  deadi  of 
Joseph.  In  the  latter  portion,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish, a.  ix. — ^xL  Narratives  regarding  the 
life  of  Noah,  and  other  events,  reaching  to 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  b.  xii. — ^xxv.  10,  The 
history  of  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  the 
chosen  people ;  c.  xxv.  11 — ^xxviL  The  life  of 
Isaaiii,  whose  death  is  not  mentioned  till 
XXXV.  27-- 29 ;  d,  xxviiL— xxxvi.  The  life  of 
Jacob,  whose  death  iB  given,  xlix.  88;  e. 
ixxvii.-^Z  The  Iffe  and  death  of  Joaeph.  This 


analysis  shows,  that  there  is  in  the  book  no 
eflTort  to  produce  an  artificial  proportion, 
either  between  its  several  parts,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects,  and  the  length  of 
their  treatment.  The  earliest  portions  are 
the  least  fhll,  nor  does  the  writer  take  any 
pains  to  supplement  his  historical  narratives 
with  mythological  or  cosmological  materials, 
or  to  offer  explanations  as  to  the  scantiness 
of  his  earliest  notices.  He  puts  together 
such  materials  as  he  possessed  in  the  simple 
and  unconscious  manner  of  a  person  too 
intent  on  a  righteous  object  to  think  of 
possible  objections.  The  history  of  the 
patriarchs  is  given  in  some  considerable 
detail.  That  of  Abraham  occupies  twelve 
chapters,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
book.  In  this  peculiarity.  Genesis  proclaims 
its  connection  with  the  four  ensuing  writings ; 
the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  exhibit  how, 
under  the  divine  promise,  guidance,  and 
favour,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  were  through  difficul- 
ties, privations,  and  struggles,  led  to  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  how  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  establishment  in 
that  land  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 
only  true  God« 

The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  bears 
the  name  of  Exodus,  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  going  ovt,  because  it  is  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  firom  Egyptian  bondage. 
The  Hebrews  term  the  writing  Schemoth, 
from  its  commencing  with  the  words,  *  these 
are  the  names.'  The  chief  aim  of  the  work 
is  to  illustrate  the  fiilfilment  of  the  promise 
which  God  gave  to  Abraham:  —  *Thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs, 
and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict 
ihem  four  hundred  years,  and  afterwards 
shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance' 
(Gen.  XV.  13, 14).  The  book  embraces  a 
period  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
for  it  begins  with  the  increase  of  the  people 
after  Joseph's  death,  and  terminates  with  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Its  contents  may 
be  divided  into  three  leading  divisions :  — 
First,  i. — ^xii.  An  account  of  what  took  ploce 
before  the  departure  from  Egypt  Second, 
xiii. — xviii.  The  history  of  that  departure. 
Third,  xix. — ^xl.  The  history  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  of  that  which  happened  till  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle.  In  these  three 
portions,  the  following  is  contained  : — a. 
i.  Abraham's  family  increases  in  Egypt  to 
a  numerous  people,  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  the  contrary :  b.  ii. — iv.  History  of  Moses, 
embracing  his  birth  and  education,  his  flight 
into  Midian,  his  call  and  preparation  for  the 
work  of  redeeming  the  Israelites,  in  con- 
Junction  with  his  brother  Aaron;  and  the 
verification  of  their  divine  teslimonlala  be- 
fore the  «\4e;T%  wA  ^'t'^«^^\  t.^.— iSw. 
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dage,  which  is  in  consequence  made  more 
severe ;  which  leads  Mobes  to  lay  his  case 
before  Jehovah,  who  iiffords  him  support  and 
comfort ;  Moses  asserts  the  authority  of  his 
mission  before  Pharoah,  bj  miracles  which 
■re  then  narrated  in  detail,  with  their  effects, 
being  in  all  ten  plagues ;  whose  efficacy  the 
monarch  in  Tain  tried  to  counteract  by  means 
of  his  wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians ; 
the  time  of  deliverance,  however,  being  come, 
the  Passover  is  instimted,  the  last  punish- 
ment  is  inflicted  on  Pharoah  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-bom,  and  Israel  goes  forth : 
d.  xiii. — xviii.  History  of  the  departure,  com- 
prising ordinances  respecting  the  devotement 
of  the  first-bom,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Passover;  Pharoah's  pursuit  and  overthrow; 
Israel  is  conducted  through  the  Red  Sea; 
which  calls  forth  a  song  of  praise  firom  Moses 
and  his  people ;  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness begins;  they  come  to  Marah,  whose 
waters  are  sweetened ;  the  want  of  food  being 
experienced,  quails  and  manna  are  gfiven  of 
Ood,  a  supply  of  water  also  firom  the  rock ; 
Amalek,  resisting  their  passage,  is  overcome ; 
Moses  meets  with  his  father-in-law,  Jethro, 
firom  whom  he  receives  pradent  coimsel: 
f.  xix. — ^zxiv.  Arrived  at  Sinai,  Moses  com- 
mences his  legislation,  in  order  to  bind  the 
people  in  a  perpetual  covenant  with  Ood ; 
after  most  impressive  preparations,  the  ten 
commandments  are  delivered,  and  then  vari- 
ous otAer  laws,  which,  being  written  in  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  are  read  in  the  audi- 
ence of  the  people,  who  promise  obedience 
(xxiv.  4, 7),  and  the  engagement  is  solemnly 
ratified  :  /.  zxv. — ^zxxi.  Then  ensue  various 
commands  in  regard  to  the  constraction  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
priests :  g.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  The  natural  course 
of  events  is  interrupted  by  the  idolatrous 
propensities  of  the  people,  who  find  favour 
in  their  apostacy  with  Aaron,  in  the  absence 
of  Moses  during  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai; 
his  return  arrests  the  progress  of  the  idola- 
trous movement,  which  is  severely  pimished, 
and  then  forgiven ;  after  various  disciplinary 
measures,  tlie  covenant  with  Ood  is  renewed, 
and  the  Divine  presence  in  the  journey 
towanls  Palestine  is  graciously  promised : 
A.  XXXV. — xl.  We  have  here  the  formation  of 
the  tabernacle  and  its  various  implements, 
with  the  manifestation  of  God's  favour  and 
blessing  on  the  work. 

The  narrative  is  not  pursued  in  a  regular, 
unbroken  train;  but  laws  and  history  are 
mingled  together,  apparently,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  order  of  the  events,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  records  of  a  journal  are 
ordinarily  made.  In  vi.  14,  the  narrative  is 
suddenly  interrupted  to  introduce  some  short 
genealogical  notices,  which,  however  desira- 
ble,  might  as  well  stand  in  an^  ol\\eT  ^\sj(^e. 
The  fulness  of  this  book  is  in.  bxosA  con.- 
tnst  with  tlie  earlier  portiona  ot  G«nafc«ift, 


which  show  the  presenee  and  agenrj  of  om 
who  was  an  actor  in  the  recorded  tranaactioiiis. 
Yet  this  fulness  is  by  no  meaus  indiscrimi- 
nate. Egypt,  in  which  Mosci  wms  bom  and 
educated,  and  in  which  the  desoeikdants  of 
Abraham  dwelt  so  long,  afforded  a  fenile 
ground  to  the  historian,  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  which  the  writer  of  Exodus  was 
brought.  The  subject  was  tempting;  but  he 
abstains,  and  reserves  all  his  abondance  for 
&at  topic  which  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
which  led  on  to  the  completion  of  his  plan, 
!n  developing  the  measures  by  which  mono- 
theism was  established  in  Canaan.  ^Huit- 
ever  information  respecting  Egypt*  Exodus 
or  Genesis  presents,  it  is  only  casual  or  in- 
ferential. The  centuries  that  Israel  remain- 
ed in  Egypt  must  have  been  toll  of  a  general 
interest,  and  of  interest  to  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  but  every  deviation  fh>m  the  one  nar- 
row path  is  rigidly  avoided.  How  brief  is 
the  narrative  in  the  long  and  important 
period  that  intervened  between  the  burial  of 
Jacob  (Oen.  L  18),  and  the  birth  of  Moses 
(Exod.iL  2).  More  than  a  centnry  is  passsd 
over  in  one  page.  This  is  an  apparent  ano- 
maly which  no  fabricator  woold  have  per- 
mitted to  remain.  The  interval  of  almost 
entire  silence  may  in  part  be  accoonted  for 
by  the  indifference  and  despondency  whica 
must  have  afflicted  the  people  towards  the 
latter  part  of  their  vassalage,  especially  when 
no  new  friend  arose  to  perform  the  part  of 
Joseph,  and  a  strange  and  hostfle  dynasty 
filled  the  throne.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
stricmess  with  which  the  writer  keeps  tu  his 
subject  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  trust- 
worthiness. Even  the  few  notices  be  has 
left  us  in  this  interval  were  drawn  firom  him 
by  the  necessities  of  his  narrative,  which 
thus  preserves  a  unity  in  itself,  and  adds  an 
harmonious  portion  to  the  general  unity  that 
characterises  the  Pentateuch. 

Leviticut — so  termed,  from  its  treating  in 
detail  of  things  concerning  the  Levites,  or 
priestly  order — is  the  third  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  is  denominated  by  the  Jews 
Vajikra  (*  and  he  called '),  which  ia  the  word 
with  which  the  book  opens.  The  commence- 
ment in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  gives  reason  to  think  that  no  proper 
division  was  intended,  and  that  in  truth  ws 
have  in  these  three  books  only  one  continued 
composition.  The  entire  work  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts :  —  First,  i. — TiL  Of 
offerings.  Second,  viii. — x.  Of  Priests. 
Third,  xi. — ^xv.  Of  puriflcstions.  Fourth, 
xvi. — xxvii.  Ordinances  of  various  kinds. 
These  may  ag^ain  be  subdivided : — ^The  first 
division  into  a,  i.  Of  the  burnt-offering;  b» 
ii.  Of  the  meat-offerings ;  e.  iii.  of  the  tluoik- 
offering ;  d.  iv.  Of  the  sin-offering ;  e.  t. — ^riL 
of  the  trespass-offering ;  /.  vi.  viL  TiiL  Beps- 
\\\\o\i  vxxdL  lvc^«t  ^«<KrGC!caaisi^Tia  tespecdag 
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k  \x.  Aaron's  first  performance  of  his  office; 
e.  X.  1 — 7,  Nadab  and  Abiha  transgress  and 
are  punished;  d.  x.  8 — ^20,  Instractions  for 
the  priests.  The  third  division  into  a.  xL 
Clean  distinguished  from  unclean  animals ; 
b.  xii.  Purification  of  women  after  chUd- 
birth;  c.  xiii.  xiv.  The  cleansing  of  the  leper; 
d.  xr.  Cleansing  of  several  kinds  of  Leviti- 
eal  impurities.  The  fourth  division  into  a. 
xvi.  The  great  day  of  atonement;  6.  xvii. 
1 — 7,  Unity  of  the  divine  service ;  e.  8 — 16, 
Trohibition  to  eat  blood;  xviii.  Laws  relat- 
ing to  marriage  and  chastity;  d.  xix.  Sundry 
laws;  €.  XX.  Penal  laws,  particularly  against 
incest;  /.  xxi.  xxiL  16,  Laws  reliting  to 
priests ;  g.  xxii.  17 — 33,  Of  what  kind  the 
animals  sacrificed  must  be;  h,  xxiiL  Laws 
relating  to  festivals— the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Atone- 
ment, Tabernacles ;  t.  xxiv.  1 — 8,  Of  lights 
and  the  shew-bread;  10 — 23,  Punishment 
of  a  blasphemer,  and  other  penal  laws ;  j, 
XXV.  The  Sabbath  and  the  Tear  of  Jubilee ; 
k.  xxvi.  1,  2,  Idolatry  forbidden;  3 — i6. 
Blessing^  and  curses ;  U  xzvii.  Performance 
of  vows. 

The  character  of  Leviticus  it  peculiar. 
It  is  a  book  of  minute  regulations  on  XK>inti 
the  most  diverse.  It  enters  into  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  the  most  minute,  the  most  se- 
cret, not  excepted,  and  aims  to  lay  down 
regulations  for  its  guidance.  We  are  not 
aware  that  awork  at  all  similar  to  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  literature.  Its  fabri- 
cation is  to  us  inconceivable.  No  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  forge  a  work  of  the  kind. 
The  more  extraordinary  some  of  the  ordi- 
nances may  appear,  the  more  unlikely  must 
it  seem  that  the  work  can  have  originated 
except  under  circumstances  similar  to  what 
are  alleged.  The  fabrication  of  a  volume 
of  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  is  not  a 
more  absurd  theory  than  the  liabrication  of 
Leviticus.  But  if  Leviticus  was  not  fabri- 
cated, it  must  have  been  written  when  fiirst 
promulged.  The  particularity  of  the  Mosaic 
law  of  ceremonies  proves  that  writing  was  em- 
ployed. In  no  other  way  could  a  body  of 
such  minute  ordinances  have  been  either  put 
forth,  received,  or  perpetuated.  In  one  point 
of  view,  the  book  is  a  collection  of  chains 
and  fetters.  How  could  Moses  have  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  the  people  into  these 
shackles,  had  he  not  had  Ood  and  truth 
on  his  side  ?  It  was  anything  but  a  docile 
people  with  which  he  had  to  do ;  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Israelites  to  rebel,  their 
impatience  under  privation,  their  long,  toQ- 
some,  and  fatal  wanderings,  their  plea- 
surable recollections  of  Egypt,  the  certainty 
that  none  of  the  existing  generation  would 
receive  the  promised  rewarid,  and  the  con- 
viction that  ere  any  one  could  possess  land 
in  Canaan  he  must,  in  addition  to  all  other 
risks  and  troubles,  endure  the  hardshipa 
Mod  encounter  the  perils  of  a  war  whoM 


issue  he  could  not  foresee — aU  these  conrir 
derations,  which  would  increase  in  power 
in  the  same  degree  that  indocility  gained 
ground,  would  o^er  great  and  never-ceasing 
difficulties  to  the  legislator,  which  would 
prove  insuperable  in  any  case  wherein  false- 
hood had  a  share^  and  could  have  been 
overcome  by  Moses  only  in  virtue  of  God's 
aid,  and  the  aid  of  a  pure  purpose  and  a 
righteous  cause. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  book  of 
Moses,  or  what  in  our  English  Bible  is  de* 
signated  Numbers,  because  in  the  beginning 
it  relates  how  Moses  numbered  the  people. 
In  the  Hebrew,  the  book  bears  the  name 
Bamtnidbar  (*in  the  wilderness'),  which, 
occurs  immediately  after  the  introductory 
phrase,  *And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses.' 
Not  inappropriate  is  the  Hebrew  appellation, 
since  the  book  speaks  of  events  which  took 
place,  and  laws  that  were  given,  in  the  de- 
sert From  the  concluding  verse  of  the  last 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  learn  that  the  for- 
mer legislation  had  been  given  at  or  on  tlie 
way  to  Mount  Sinai  (comp.  xxvi.  40). 
Hence  we  can  form  a  generid  idea  of  tlie 
duration  of  time  occupied  by  the  book  of 
Numbers.  It  comprises  a  period  of  thirty 
eight  yeara  and  nine  months;  for  it  begins 
with  the  address  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  in 
*  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  on  th^  first  day  of 
the  second  month,  in  the  secoi«d  year  after 
they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt' 
(i.  i  ) ;  and  in  Deut  i.  3,  the  hrst  day  of  fiie 
eleventh  month  in  the  fortieth  year,  is  given 
as  the  commencing  point  of  the  events  there 
narrated.  Between  these  two  dates  lies  the 
period  covered  by  the  book  of  Numbers. 
The  stations  of  the  great  Hebrew  caravan 
are  given  in  xxxiil.  In  the  desert  at  Sinai 
they  remained  about  a  year.  What  is  said 
from  XV. — ^xix.  took  place  in  the  last  months. 
Respecting  all  that  happened  in  the  space  of 
thirty-seven  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  year,  the 
histoiy  is  silent,  merely  mentioning  the  places 
of  encampment  (xxxiii.  19 — 35;  comp.xiii.  1, 
where  we  find  them  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Canaan,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran; 
comp.  also  xx.  1).  This  is  an  extraordinary 
gap  in  the  history,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  a  fabricator  was 
concerned  in  its  production ;  for  a  person  of 
such  a  character  would  have  left  no  difficulty 
of  the  kind,  but,  distributing  his  matter  over 
the  entire  period  of  forty  years,  would  have 
produced  a  certain  uniformity,  to  which  the 
comparatively  unarranged  and  unsystematic 
form  of  the  actual  work  is  for  credibility  far 
preferable.  Art  is  too  nearly  allied  to  arti- 
fice not  to  excite  suspicions  in  such  a  case ; 
but  a  collection  of  scattered  leaves  such  as 
lie  before  us,  have  the  entire  air  of  nature 
and  probability.    T\i^  «^iwtv^^  ^\  KxiVsnasw- 
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eitber  lo  oovel  or  so  important  as  to  require 
to  be  recorded.  Life  in  the  wilderness,  after 
the  excitement  of  the  first  months  had  sub- 
sided, must  have  been  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous, and,  as  such,  afforded  few  or  no  mate- 
rials for  tlie  historian's  pen.  The  laws  had 
been  given  so  far  as  circumstances  demand- 
ed, or  a  wise  regard  to  the  future  seemed  to 
suggest.  The  work  once  performed,  needed 
not  to  be  repeated.  But  if  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional legislation,  no  additional  record  was 
required.  On  the  whole,  the  interval  was 
one  of  tranquillity;  and  therefore  was  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  historian,  one  also  of  silence. 
Three  principal  divisions  may  be  found  in 
tfie  book  of  Numbers — first,  i. — z.  10,  Prepa- 
rations for  further  joumejings  through  the 
wilderness;  second,  x.  11 — xix.  The  jour- 
ney from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan ; 
third,  XX. — xxxvi.  Events  from  the  route  back 
lh>m  these  borders  till  the  return  thither, 
thirty-seven  years  later.  In  these  divisions  are 
several  minor  portions — first,  a.  i.  The  num- 
bering of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  duties 
of  the  Levites ;  b.  ii.  Arrangements  respecting 
the  camp ;  c.  iii.  iv.  Number  and  office  of  the 
Levites,  redemption  of  the  first-bom;  d.  v. — 
z.  Manifold  laws  and  regulations:  second, 
a.  X.  xi.  The  people  leave  Sinai  and  resume 
their  journey;  6.  xi. — xiv.  Events  on  the 
journey;  c.  xv.  Various  laws  are  given ;  d. 
zvi — xix.  Rising  of  Korah,  Nathan,  and 
Abiram :  third,  a.  xx.  xxi.  20,  Events  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  at  Mount  Uor;  6. 
xxi.  21 — xxvii.  Events  in  tlie  land  of  the 
Amorites,  the  Moabites,  and  at  Shittim ;  r. 
xxviii. — xzx.  1,  Respecting  offerings;  d.  xxz. 
2 — 16,  Ordinances  respecting  vows;  e.  xxxi. 
Victory  over  the  Midianites ;  /.  xxxii.  Inheri- 
tance of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh;  g.  xxxiii.  1^9,  Stations;  h. 
szxiii.  50— -dO,  Commands  in  relation  to  the 
•xpulsion  of  the  Canaanites ;  t.  xxxiv.  Boun- 
iaries  and  division  of  the  promised  land ; 
;.  xzxv.  Cities  of  the  Levites;  cities  of  refuge; 
themanslayer;  fc.  xxxvi.  Respecting  heiresses. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  contents  of  this 
book  are  very  miscellaneous.    This   is  in 

£art  owing  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
[osaic  writings  were  put  together — for  in  all 
vases  they  are  a  number  of  fragments — but 
ehiefly  to  the  fact  that  now  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions received  a  kind  of  first  trial  in  actual 
practice.    This  first  experiment  gave  occa- 
sion not  only  to  events  of  a  painful  nature, 
but  also  to  modifications  and  repetitions  in 
the  legislation;  serving,  among  other  things, 
,       to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  the 
'       Pentateuch  in  iheir  actual  condition  enable 
ns  to  see  the  Mosaic  institutions  in  their 
birth  and  formation,  and  so  afford  us  a  gua- 
rantee of  tlieir  genuineness  which  could  be 
given  hj  no  artistically  constructed  narrative. 
The  miscellaneous  character  of  Vh\«  'boctV  v% 
iUustTBted  in    the   fragments  and  poTViona 
which  it  contains  taken  from  olbet  aoxiKi^a. 


In  XXL  14,  mention  is  made  of  a  Boat  woit, 
'  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehorah,'  from 
which  a  short  quotation  in  Terse  ia  sub- 
jomed ;  in  17,  a  part  of  '  the  Song  of  the 
Weir  is  given;  in  the  27th  of  the  tame  ehq>- 
ter,  is  found  a  small  poem ;  and  in  zziii.  at 
18,  begins  a  longer  one,  which  in  zziv.  is 
followed  by  two  others. 

Deutermumy,  the  fifth  and  laat  of  die  five 
books  bearing  the  name  of  Moses,  hidieatea 
by  its  name  that  it  waa  understood  to  be  a 
kind  of  second  legislation,  or  a  repetitioii  of 
the  lavrs  already  given,  wiUi  anch  ehanges  as 
appeared  requisite.  Hebrew  BiUea,  taking  its 
first  two  words,  denominate  the  book  EilA 
Hadibarim  (*  these  are  die  words').  The  open- 
ing chspter  gives  the  reader  reason  to  diink 
that  he  has  under  his  eyes  a  eoUectioii  of 
summaries,  rehearsals,  and  exhoitatiana. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  diviaible  into 
three  great  portions :  first,  L — ^It.  43,  Moses 
calls  to  mind  the  goodness  of  God  sJready 
experienced  as  a  means  of  preparing  his 
people's  minds  for  the  new  recital  of  the  law ; 
second,  iv.  44 — xzvi.  presents  that  redtal, 
with  many  exhortations  to  obedience ;  diinl 
zzvii.  80,  urges  various  indaeements  to  the 
observance  of  duty;  fourth,  zzzL — xxxiv. 
Moses'  departure  and  death.  These  heads 
present  the  following  topics:  First,  a.  i. — iii. 
Moses  calls  to  mind  the  events  at  Hoveb,  at 
Kadesh  Bamea,  on  the  passage  through  the 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  Moabitea,  snd 
Ammonites;  the  victory  over  Sihon,  king  of 
Heshbon,  and  that  over  Og,  king  of  Bashan; 
the  division  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan; 
Jehovah's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  pass  into 
the  promised  land ;  b.  iv.  1—43,  on  the  pre- 
ceding, Moses  cnx>ands  his  exhortations  to  the 
people  to  obey  the  Divine  commands,  to  shun 
idolatry,  on  tlie  assurance  that  evil  and  good 
depended  thereon ;  and  the  portion  ends  by 
an  account  of  the  appointment  bj  Moses  of 
the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  Second,  a.  iv.  44— xL  re- 
cites the  laws,  with  suitable  reminiscences 
and  exhortations ;  b.  xii.  xiii.  treats  of  the 
unity  of  divine  worship  and  the  avoidance 
of  idolatry;  e.  xiv. — ^xvi.  17,  girea  aeveral 
ordinances  in  regard  to  ceremonial  observ- 
ances; d,  xvi.  18--xvii.  speaks  of  the  claims 
of  justice,  of  the  punishment  of  idolatry,  of 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  choice  of 
a  king;  e.  xviii.  xix.  gives  many  ordinances 
respecting  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law ;  /. 
XX.  laws  of  war;  g.  xxi.  xxii.  12,  recites  vari- 
ous laws,  most  of  them  of  a  mild  and  be- 
nignant kind ;  h.  xxii.  13 — 30,  laws  relating 
to  modesty  (xxiv.  1 — 5) ;  i.  xxiii. — xxv.  ordi- 
nances regarding  civil  life;  J.  xxvi.  first-fhiits 
and  tithes;  an  exhorution.  Third,  a.  xxvii. 
observance  of  the  law;  b.  xxviiL  blessings 
(I — 14),  curses  (15 — C8);  e.  xxix.  xxx.  rc- 
Vv«ii)V[\di^^Tti«,%^  exhortations  to  covenanted 
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lueeessor;  and  giyes  the  Ur  into  the  hands 
of  (he  Levites;  6.  xxxii.  1—47,  commemora- 
tive and  hortatory  poem,  being  another  effort 
to  ensure  obedience ;  c.  zxxii.  48 — 52,  Moses 
is  commanded  to  ascend  Moont  Nebo,  to  see 
the  land,  and  die ;  d,  zxxiii.  prophetic  bless- 
ings by  Moses ;  «.  zzziT.  his  death. 

This  book  presents  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  those  disciplinary  ocomrences  by 
which  Jehovah,  through  the  hands  of  his 
servant  Moses,  endeavoured  to  train  and  edu- 
cate a  horde  of  ftigitives  Into  a  MUioa  of  ikae- 
men.  The  tone  of  the  document  shows  that 
some  success  had  attended  the  effort  The 
men  who  in  it  stand  on  the  borders  of  Ca- 
naan, are  much  superior  to  those  that  appear 
in  Exodus  at  the  first  entrance  on  the  wil- 
derness. The  Israelites  by  this  time  have  a 
history  as  well  as  a  future,  and  with  great 
effect  does  Moses  here  make  use  of  both  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  patriotic  and  religious 
designs.  Beviews  of  Uie  past  combine  with 
anticipations,  promises,  and  threatenings,  to 
secure  that  obedience  which  was  the  kidis- 
pensable  precursor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
monotheistic  religion  in  the  world.  And  as 
Moses  thought  over  the  gracious  dealings  of 
God  with  his  people ;  as  he  dimly  foresaw  the 
glory  that  lay  on  the  distant  horizon  of  the 
nation ;  as  he  vividly  felt  the  perils  they  were 
on  the  point  of  encountering  amidst  battle, 
disorder,  and  idolatry  j  as  he  called  to  mind 
that  in  a  few  days  he  himself  would  have 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  myriads  which 
stood  around  him  be  left  to  less  practised 
hands,  and  a  less  venerated  authority,  tot 
guidance  and  support — so,  under  the  strong 
emotions  that  filled  his  breast,  did  he  sum- 
mon to  his  aid  all  that  religioi^  history, 
personal  influence,  and  poetry  could  afford, 
and  exhorted  and  implored  his  people  to  obey 
and  serve  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  in 
words  which  for  earnestness,  pathos,  and 
force,  have  never  been  surpassed.  If  Israel 
could  have  been  saved  trom  captivity  and 
dispersion,  these  tender,  impressive,  and  for- 
cible words  must  have  sufficed. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  book  con- 
tains far  more  than  its  share  of  laws  and 
regulations  bearing  in  favour  of  a  mild  and 
benign  morality.  Luther  remarks,  that  as 
the  former  part  of  Deuteronomy  teaches  the 
love  of  God,  so  the  latter  enforces  the  love 
of  man.  It  would  seem  that  age  and  expe- 
rience had  not  only  softened  and  mellowed 
the  heart  of  Moses,  but  rendered  it  also  more 
practical.  He  became  less  of  a  Levite,  and 
more  of  a  man.  Removed  farther  from 
Egypt  and  nearer  to  Canaan,  he  had  lost  a 
portion  of  that  fear  of  its  idolatry,  and  those 
precautionary  fieelings  against  it  that  had 
dictated  his  ceremonial  law,  and  gained  more 
of  the  spirit  of  fireedom  and  humanity; 
which  made  him  feel  that  man's  love  of  his 
neighbour  was  a  natural  result  and  the  best 
.  proof  othis  love  of  Qod. 


The  prevalence  of  the  state  of  mind  her* 
indicated  corresponds  with  the  position  held 
by  this  book.  It  is  the  last  volume  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  professes  to  contain  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Mosaic  laws.  It  is  Moses'  last 
word.  Mow  age  and  experience  naturally 
end  in  making  men  more  practical  and  hu- 
mane. Youth  supplies  the  world  with  theo- 
rists, but  our  benefactors  and  philanthropisU 
are  found  among  the  mature  and  the  aged. 
And  there  is  no  conviction  which  the  course 
of  tt  kmg  religious  life  is  likely  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  more  deeply,  Uian  that 
ceremonies,  forms,  and  creeds  have  their 
chief  earthly  value  in  leading  to  the  posses- 
sion of  kind  and  generous  affections,  and  to 
the  diligent  practice  of  universal  love. 

The  books  that  bear  the  name  of  Moses 
bring  before  us  history  in  its  cradle.  Here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  earliest  efforts 
made  by  man  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  record 
of  events.  In  the  view  of  its  writer,  the 
narrative  sets  forth  things  that  had  actually 
taken  place.  Immunity  from  error  he  does 
not  claim;  but  he  bears  all  the  appearance 
of  a  simple,  unconscious,  honest  chronicler. 
He  relates  what  he  had  learnt ;  he  relates 
what  he  believed ;  he  relates  what  he  knew. 
Sometimes,  the  substance  of  his  record  is 
some  unworthy  act  performed  by  man;  some- 
times, it  is  the  process  of  creation.  Equally 
in  the  humblest  and  the  most  sublime  to- 
pics, the  tone  is  calm  and  simple.  The 
author  never  obtrudes  himself;  never  thinks 
of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  what  he 
says;  has  no  apologies  to  urge,  no  claims  to 
make.  All  this  bears,  to  our  mind,  the  stamp 
of  primeval  histoiy.  The  record  of  events 
must  have  been  an  after-thought.  Men  acted 
long  before  they  wrote.  Oral  tradition  would, 
indeed,  arise  within  the  bosom  of  the  first 
family ;  and,  having  arisen,  could  not  fail  to 
be  continued  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  with  a  primitive  race  of  men,  oral  tradi- 
tion is  a  simple,  unpretending,  and  uncon- 
scious transmission  of  events.  The  father 
narrates  to  the  son  what  he  finds  strik- 
ing, important,  and  wonderful.  And  if, 
accordingly,  the  imagination  has  its  share 
in  the  colouring^  of  tiie  narrative,  the  per- 
verting influence  of  falsehood  is  unknown. 
The  tradition  passes  into  a  record;  records 
are  multiplied;  different  means  are  taken  for 
registering  the  same  event;  till  at  length 
some  superior  mind,  having  collected  and 
compared  these  records,  composes  a  narra 
tive  which  is  true  to  its  origin  and  its  age, 
being  a  simple  chronicle  of  primitive  obser- 
vations, thoughts,  feelings,  beliefs,  and  expe- 
riences. 

A  primitive  age  is  unversed  in  distinc- 
tions.   It  knows  nothing  of  the  boundaries 
by  which  scholars  have  divided  human  know- 
ledge into  differetit  y^-hyma^.   ^n.  ^"ats!«»,- 
pUXfta\k«iXttivifeT^^*»^^>asJi'^«  "^^x     '^^n^ 
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h^.OTft  therefore,  embraces  so  mncli  of  the 
uniTene  as  falls  under  its  eyes,  and  so  much 
of  haman  life  as  it  is  acquainted  with.  To 
it,  history  apart  from  religion  is  unknown, 
§or  its  religion  is  of  universal  prevalence. 
Beligion,  therefore,  will  be  blended  with  its 
history.  Rather,  its  history  will  be  religions, 
pervaded  throughout  by  the  presence  of  Ood. 
As  the  work  of  his  hands  will  the  world  be 
presented.  In  their  relations  to  him  will 
men's  actions  be  described.  Not  that  these 
primitive  historians  discourse  of  Ood  or  of 
human  duties;  but  their  minds,  being  im- 
bued with  the  thought  of  his  constant 
agency,  and  of  man's  constant  dependence 
on  him,  throw  a  religious  hue  over  their 
record  of  events.  Hence  history  becomes  a 
compound  of  what  to  us  are  various  ele- 
ments, comprising  with  its  own  materials, 
biography,  natural  history,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  religion.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  na- 
tural product  of  a  primitive  age,  so  soon  as 
it  becomes  historical.  As  a  natural,  so  is 
it  a  genuine  product  Whatever  its  absolute, 
its  relative  value  is  very  great  It  is  mani- 
festly the  transcript  of  a  real  state  of  mind. 
If  is  no  fancy  picture,  no  invention;  but  a 
record  of  what  fellow-beings  once  saw,  heard, 
did,  believed,  reported,  received  and  trans- 
mitted. Nor  is  there  in  this  compound  pro- 
duct any  incongruous  element  The  union 
of  history  and  religion  may  wear  a  suspi- 
cious aspect  to  minds  versed  in  the  details 
of  religious  imposture.  But  the  co-existenee 
of  religion  with  primeval  history  is  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative. 
No  other  than  religious  history  could  at  the 
first  exist  Solely  those  states  of  mind  were 
in  operation  which  produce  religious  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  religious  was  the  predo- 
minant element.  As  soon  as  men  appre- 
hended the  idea  of  Deity,  that  idea  must 
have  filled  their  souls.  Everything  was  seen 
in  its  light  And  when  history  received  its 
impress,  it  was  from  the  hands  of  religion. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  history  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Such 
is  the  kind  of  history  which  we  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  a  primitive  race.  The 
fact  is  in  correspondence  with  tlie  probabili- 
ties, and  the  history  avouches  its  own  genu- 
ineness. Doubtless  we  have  in  that  book  a 
true  picture  of  very  early  ages. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  this  compound,  one 
element  may  be  incompatible  with  another. 
If  infallibility  were  predicated  of  the  narra- 
tive, there  would  be  groun*!  for  this  suppo- 
sition. Absolute  truUi  resides  only  in  the 
mind  of  God,  and  history  is  a  product  of 
human  minds.  The  fallible  and  the  infalli- 
ble cannot  co-exist  in  relation  to  the  some 
thing  in  tlie  same  record.  But  there  is  no 
jncompatibility  between  religion  and  history, 
for  both,  wliatever  their  ongm  and  ^owtcc, 
are  expressions  of  the  same  Ywuwmv  mm^. 
80  far  from  being  incompaliUe,  iiie^  mvj  \>« 


ancillary  to  each  other.  And  there  if  no 
extravagance  in  asserting,  that  the  primitiTC 
view  of  religion  in  which  it  pervaded  ana 
embraced  all  subjects,  interests,  and  Tiewa 
was  philosophically  the  more  correct,  as  weL 
as  practically  the  more  seemly  and  proper 
If  there  is  an  advantage  in  contemplatiBf 
an  object  in  one  single  aspect,  it  is  ehiefly 
because  you  are  thus  better  prepared  for 
viewing  it  as  a  whole;  and  religion,  which 
considera  objects  in  all  their  relations,  is 
more  likely  to  fhmish  correct  views  than 
can  arise  from  the  most  penetrating  glance 
confined  to  a  single  point 

Hence  it  appeara  that  in  primasral  his- 
tory the  religious  element  does  not,  of  neces- 
sity, exert  a  perverting  inflaence.  The  co 
existence  of  religion  is  essential  as  much  to 
the  excellence  as  it  is  to  our  conception  of 
primiBval  history.  It  would  make  the  views 
comprehensive.  It  would  move  the  intellect 
by  the  force  of  great  and  lofty  motives.  It 
would  fill  the  heart  with  the  elerating  and 
refining  emotions  of  adoration,  love,  grati- 
tude, and  praise.  It  would  thus  raise  the 
entire  man  into  a  loftier  sphere,  and  bring 
him  into  contact  vrith  that  spirit  of  God 
whence  comes  all  true  light  for  the  mind, 
and  all  pure  impulse  for  Uie  heart  Primi- 
tive raligion,  therefore,  was  akin  to  inspira- 
tion: and  though,  when  we  come  to  the 
modes  of  the  Divine  action,  we  ean  no  longer 
trace  the  links  which  bind  canse  and  effort 
together,  we  may  yet  declare  that  the  reli- 
gions element  is  the  point  at  which  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  are  connected  in  the 
biblical  records. 

That  there  is  a  divine  element  in  these 
records,  appears  from  their  contents.  The 
opening  page  of  the  Bible  su£Bces  to  esta- 
blish tlie  proposition.  The  acconnt  there 
given  (i.  1,  ii.  8)  of  the  creation  breathes  a 
loftier  spirit  than  that  of  man.  The  writer  s 
mind  had  evidently  been  raised  to  a  com- 
manding point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the 
Divine  operation  on  that  mind  it  is  vain  for 
man  to  attempt  to  describe.  The  existence 
of  that  operation  is  evidenced  by  its  effects. 
If  the  universe  manifests  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  that  sublime  narrative 
betokens  the  Divine  influence.  Produced  in 
the  dawn  of  human  civilisation,  it  has  never 
yet  been  equalled.  Referring  the  universe  to 
the  creative  agency  of  the  one  all-pervading 
Mind,  it  rose  at  once,  in  this  particular,  to 
tlie  last  great  deduction  of  scientific  research, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  which  eternity 
as  well  as  time  will  only  confirm  and  illus- 
trate. 

But  tlie  substance  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  form.  If  we  would  speak  with  pre- 
cision and  preclude  unanswerable  objections, 
we  must  separate  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
iTom  '\\,%  vi^vdentol  investments.  Those  in- 
"st^XxivcviVs '^^x^,  «i\  vv.^<s.^^"^\\:^^^s?i!!3i,  «a  fitted 
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eiviliBed  people.  The  agency,  therefore,  of 
the  DiTiae  mind  in  prodacing  the  creation, 
is  set  forth  under  the  similitudes  of  motion, 
speech,  and  action,  all  of  which  hear  a  human 
character.  And  althoagh  we  must  admit 
that  no  act  of  man's  can  fittingly  hody  forth 
the  Divine  operations,  \re  must  at  the  same 
time  allow  that  no  grander  representation  of 
his  creative  agency  can  he  given  than  is 
found  in  the  words — *  Let  light  he,  and  light 
was/  To  speak  a  universe  into  beiog,  is  the 
least  unworthy  mode  of  the  Divine  operation 
that  man  can  imagine.  To  say  in  effect  that 
Ood's  word  was  life,  is  not  only  to  refer  all 
things  to  God  as  their  cause,  hut  to  set 
forth,  in  a  manner  the  most  sublime  as  well 
as  the  most  impressive,  the  great  and  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  universe  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Divine  mind. 

This  great  truth,  which,  in  the  condition 
of  the  world,  could  not  have  bad  an  earthly 
origio,  is  accompanied  in  its  statement  by 
details  tliat  wear  the  appearance  of  having 
originated  in  tliose  religious  meditations  to 
which  all  superior  minds  are  drawn,  and  in 
which  the  minds  of  a  primitive  Eastern  raee 
could  not  ffiil  to  be  engaged.  Besides  the 
fact  of  the  creation  by  the  Divine  agency,  the 
manner  in  which  the  imiverse  came  into  its 
actual  state  would  engage  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  inquirers,  and  lead  to  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  solution.  The  why  ? 
and  the  how?  we  cannot  keep  out  of  oar 
thoughts,  as  soon  as  we  contemplate  creation 
in  an  earnest  mood.  Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, with  others  of  an  important  kind,  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis. The  reflections  which  thus  originated 
passed,  ere  long,  into  a  page  of  history,  under 
the  latitude  allowed  by  oral  tradition,  and 
the  universal  tendency  which  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  East  for  all  the  products  of 
mind  to  assume  the  form  of  narrative.  In 
the  transmission  of  these  narratives  from 
father  to  son,  some  changes  would  natu- 
rally be  introduced.  Hence  arose  different 
versions  of  the  same  account ;  one  preserved 
in  this,  another  in  that  line  of  transmission. 
Accordingly,  at  least  two  narratives  of  the 
creation  are  found  in  Genesis ;  the  first,  in 
which  the  Creator  is  designated  simply  God 
(i.  ii. — 3) ;  the  other,  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  under  the  compound  appellation.  Lord 
Cod  (ii.4 — iii).  These  two  differ  in  general 
tone,  as  well  as  in  the  names  g^ven  to  the 
Deity;  the  former  is  more  simple,  more 
purely  sublime,  more  strictly  historical,  than 
the  latter ;  which,  accordingly,  contains  some 
things,  such  as  Eve's  formation  out  of  one 
of  Adam's  ribs,  that  unbelievers  have  made 
serviceable  in  their  warfare  against  revealed 
feligion. 

Alphabetio  sprang  from  pictnre  irriting. 
Our  record  is  in  alphabetic  writing.  Long, 
therefore,  after  the  events  must  that  reeord 
hare  been  made.     When  it  was  made,  the 


narrative  was  translated  out  of  the  origimd, 
for  the  picture  had  to  he  reduced  to  writing. 
Now,  in  its  least  imperfeet  condition,  picture 
irriting  employed  symbols,  the  import  of 
which,  when  transferred  to  narrative,  might 
undergo  decided  modifications.  The  ser- 
pent, for  instance,  was  throughout  the  East 
an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle — a  personi- 
fication of  those  passions  and  adverse  influ- 
ences which  seduce  men  into  sin,  and  entail 
misery  on  them.  When,  then,  the  historian 
set  down  in  his  picture-vrritiug  the  obvious 
inference  that  the  disobedience  and  vrretch- 
edness  which  he  saw  in  the  world  ensued 
from  the  sin  of  the  first  human  pair,  he 
drew  a  serpent,  the  recognised  image  of  the 
power  of  temptation,  offering  to  *  the  weaker 
vessel'  a  delicious  fruit  Carrying  on  his 
narrative  after  the  manner  of  which  so  many 
instances  are  still  seen  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  he  set  the  guilty  pair  before 
their  offended  Judge ;  and  again,  in  another 
picture,  drove  them  from  Paradise,  and 
painted  the  cherubim,  the  received  guardian 
of  goodness,  as  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  the  happy  enclosure  whence  they  had 
been  expelled.  These  pictures  became  the 
narrative  recorded  in  Genesis. 

The  sudden  alternations  of  good  and  SI 
by  which  human  life  is  chequered,  occa- 
sioned at  a  very  early  period  the  widely-spread 
inference,  that  the  Divine  Powers  were  grudg- 
ing of  their  favours  and  jealous  of  human 
happiness.  Hence  they  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  man's  prosperity  and  his  progress  in 
knowledge;  which  they  were  ever  on  the 
point  of  reversing  and  bringing  to  nought, 
lest,  if  his  career  were  andisturbed,  he  should 
become  like  one  of  them.  An  influence 
from  this  speculation  may  be  traced  in  the 
prohibition  to  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (ii.  17 ;  iii.  0, 
11,  22).  The  consideration  under  which 
God  is  recorded  to  have  expelled  Adam  and 
Eve  firom  Paradise,  is  one  which  the  pious 
mind  is  pleased  to  find  rather  in  human 
misconstructions  of  God's  providence  than 
in  the  actual  dealings  of  Him,  who,  having 
made  his  children  capable  of  indefinite  pro- 
gress, has  always  been  pleased  with  them  in 
Sie  degree  in  which  they  have  realised  the 
higher  purpose  of  their  creation,  and,  *  by  rea 
son  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil'  (Heb.v,14);  so 
that,  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace 
(Philipp.  i.  9,  10),  they  go  on  to  perfection 
(Heb.  vi.  1). 

National  character  would  of  necessity  im- 
print itself  on  the  narrative.  With  an  Arab, 
dexterity  is  held  in  high  estimation,  espe- 
cially when  employed  in  overcoming  a  difii- 
eulty  or  extricating  a  person  from  peril. 
Nor  is  the  dexterity  the  less  commendable  if 
accompanied  b^  {«l%«Vi^Q^.    TSd»&^  Kssv^^bcwsv 
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Ihelr  beauty  should  occasion  peril  to  them- 
■elved  (Geu.  sii.  12,  ieq.;  xx.  0 ;  sxvi.  7,  ttq.), 
lucideuu  like  these,  while  in  morals  they 
present  that  which  is  to  be  shunned,  afford 
guarantees  iliat  these  narratives  arose  in  the 
state  of  society  in  which  they  profess  to  have 
had  tlieir  origin,  and  so  give  an  assurance  to 
the  man  of  well -instructed  mind,  that  in 
reading  them  he  has  to  do  with  realities. 

The  imagination  has  a  very  large  share 
of  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  oriental 
easte  of  character,  especially  in  a  primitive 
age.  Hence  all  early  writings  must  be  full 
of  imagery ;  and  a  writing  without  imagery 
may  safely  be  dated  at  a  late  period.  But 
imagination  has  in  poetry  its  appropriate 
elpression.  Men's  earliest  thoughts  embo- 
died themselves  in  a  poetic  fonn.  This 
form  might  be  preserved  from  age  to  age  in 
historical  and  commemorative  poems,  or  it 
might  be  resolved  into  prosaic  history.  In 
either  case,  the  transmission  of  events  would 
find  a  vehicle  which  would  admit  of  addi- 
tions and  colourings  to  the  simple  and  uu- 
Tarnished  fact.  In  the  earliest  portions  of 
Genesis  are  traces  of  poetical  tradition  (iv. 
6,  7,  23,  24). 

The  history  from  the  creation  to  the  flood, 
true  piety  will  not  presume  to  take  for  more 
than  it  professes  to  be.  The  lengthened 
period  of  at  least  two  thousand  years  is 
treated  of  in  five  chapters,  consisting  in  all 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty- eiglit  verses,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  is  occupied  with 
genealogies  and  tlie  aoconuts  of  the  creation. 
The  author's  materials  were  obviously  few. 
This  is  a  simple  fuel  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  place  in  tlic  Bible,  and 
which  we,  ihervfore,  arc  bound  revenmtly  to 
acknowled^^e.  It  is  a  fact  which  teaches, 
among  otlicr  thinp^s,  tliHt  man  was  in  the 
main  left  to  liis  own  resources  for  his  know- 
ledge of  these  curliest  ages.  It  is  a  fact 
which  stands  in  oj^reenient  with  what  we 
might  expect  to  tind;  fur  the  first  races  of 
men  would  be  far  too  much  occupied  with 
their  material  wants,  and  fur  too  little  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation,  to  have  time,  thought, 
knowledge,  or  skill  to  make  a  set  record  of 
events. 

Yet  the  immediate  connection  of  the  pri- 
mitive family  witli  the  antediluvians,  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  continued  preser^-ation  of  the  identity  of 
one  branch  of  them  in  tlie  Abruhamids, 
would  afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  the 
transmission,  in  a  state  of  comparative  pu- 
rity, of  the  earliest  knowledge,  traditions, 
and  reconls  of  the  world,  down  to  remote 
ages  and  what  may  l>e  termed  historic  pe- 
riods. Witli  the  descendants  of  Abraham  tlie 
domestic  affections  were  posHessed  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  The  predominance  of 
this  influence  would  lind  an  expression,  not 
only  in  the  discovery,  transmission,  and  for- 
mation of  family  regibtcrs  and  the  genealo- 


gies of  individuals,  bat  also  in  the  preset- 
vation  of  traits  of  ohsrarter,  domestie  inci- 
dents, and  family  connections,  which,  in  t 
primitive  or  pa^iarohAl  age,  would  be  so 
much  history.  And,  in  truth,  the  hisiorieai 
narratives  we  possess  may  be  regarded  as, 
in  the  main,  the  history  of  oue  family,  or 
rather  one  man,  Abraham,  oootinaed  dirangh 
a  long  line  of  posterity;  wbidi,  in  agreement 
with  the  Divine  promise,  ever  grew  broader 
as  it  came  down  to  later  ages. 

Names,  if  not  aU  nomis,  were  at  the  first 
descriptive.  Each  name,  as  being  descrip- 
tive, was  a  record.  It  tranamiued  to  pos- 
terity a  fact,  an  event,  an  impression,  or  a 
beliel  When  the  first  man  was  dennminattd 
Adam  (red  tartk),  a  record  was  given  to  an 
opinion  that  he  was  formed  fh>m  the  soil 
When  his  wifis  received  the  name  of  £vs 
(life),  she  was  thereby  pointed  ont  as  the 
first  mother,  the  primary  sooree  of  homsn 
existence.  The  earliest  poaseasion  which 
the  first  pair  could  be  properly  said  to  have 
made,  was  in  the  birth  of  their  eldest  soo, 
who  was  accordingly  denominated  Cain 
(po$$ntum).  The  place  in  which  they  had 
their  earliest  abode  was  distingnished  for  love- 
liness, snd  hence  was  called  Eden  (Wsatv). 
Cain,  after  the  murder  of  hia  brother,  be- 
came a  vagabond,  snd  the  land,  in  conse- 
quence, into  which  he  was  buiished,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Nod  (wnderimg).  In 
similar  manner,  other  proper  names  which 
sre  found  in  Hebrew  prinueval  history,  and 
of  which  the  etymology  is  expressly  given 
(fifty-one  in  Genesis  alone),  or  which  can 
easily  be  ascertaineil,  are  an  undying  record 
and  memorial  of  peculiarities,  events,  and  con- 
victions connected  with  persons  or  places;  as 
in  Seth,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japhet,  Babel, 
Ishmael,  Beer-lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvL  14),  Abra- 
ham, Zoar,  Moab,  Ammon,  Isaac,  Been*lieba, 
Jacob,  Edom,  Esek  (xxvi.  20),  Sitnah  (xxvi. 
21 ),  Kehoboth  (xxvi.  22),  Bethel  (xxviii.  Itf }. 
In  some  instances,  two  names  are  found. 
Here  the  commemorative  effort  becomes  the 
more  marked  and  suriking;  thus,  Abraham 
was  first  colled  Abram ;  Israel,  Jacob ;  Joseph 
received  the  name  of  Zaphnatb  •  paaneah 
(xli.  45 ),  and  Shinar  that  of  Babel.  So  long 
as  the  Hebrew  remained  a  living  language, 
these  names  would  be  so  many  records, 
acting  at  least  like  an  artificial  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  enriching  the  materials  for 
history.  Yet  as  in  many  instances  the  mere 
name,  however  distinctly  significative,  might 
fail  to  describe  the  event  sufficiently,  expla- 
natory wonls  are  added.  For  instance,  Kve, 
in  calling  heV  first-bom  Cain,  aaid,  *I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah'  (iv.  1 ).  These 
explanatory  words  bear,  in  general,  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  events,  and  thus,  from  the  firvi, 
would  aid  the  memory  in  handing  down  its 
treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  chronicler. 
Other  aids  to  history  were  found  in  visjbls 
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memoriala  of  varioas  kinds :  as  sacred  trees, 
at  Manure,  Moreh,  Beersheba,  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxi.  33) ;  ancient  altars,  as  at  Bethel  (zxxt. 
1 ) ;  hence  Jehovah  was  denominated  *  God 
of  Bethel'  (7);  also  stone  pillars  (Gen. 
xxvlil.  18;  xxxT.  14),  which  senred  as  boun- 
dary marks  (zzzi.  40,  teq,).  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  memory  of  these  places  was 
retained  is  illnstrated  in  the  fact,  that  they 
became  permanent  objects  of  veneration,  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  them,  in  later 
and  degenerate  times,  were  centres  of  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  worship. 

Commemorative  songs  also  formed  a  pari 
of  the  materials  which  conduced  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Hebrew  history.  These  were 
not  only  transmitted  firom  mouth  to  mouth, 
but  taught  to  the  young  under  the  direction 
of  eminent  poets  themselves ;  for  such  is  the 
import  of  the  passage  in  2  Sam.  L  18,  where 
David  '  bade  them  teach  the  children  (not 
'  the  use,*  but)  the  song  of  the  bow.* 

Proverbs  or  pithy  sayings,  for  which  the 
Hebrew  mind  and  language  were  eminently 
suited,  offered,  at  a  very  early  period,  contri- 
butions to  history,  as  in  Gen.  x.  9 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  11. 

These  facts,  which,  did  space  permit, 
might  be  set  forth  much  more  fully,  con- 
spire to  show  that  from  very  early  periods 
an  historical  effort  prevailed  among  the  peo- 
ple who  hold  prominence  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  the  results  of  this  effort  was,  the  trans- 
mission to  later  ages  of  various  materials 
ready  to  be  wrought  into  a  connected  narra- 
tive. History,  however,  could  hardly  come 
into  existence  except  under  the  influence  of 
some  g^at  event,  and  in  the  hands  of  some 
extraordinary  man.  Both  were  found  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  fh>m  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  their  consequent  estabUshment 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  was  a  topic 
demanding  an  historian,  and  materials  in 
abundance  for  his  pen.  Who  so  fit  to  use  that 
pen  as  he  who  had  been  personally  concerned 
in  these  stirring  events?  But  if  any  account 
was  to  be  given  of  the  redemption  of  the 
Israelites,  it  was  natural,  if  not  necessary, 
that  it  should  be  prefaced  by  a  general  view 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
enslavement  Such  a  view,  however,  took 
the  writer  back  to  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  sketch  of  whose  history  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  written,  unless  their  derivation 
from  the  antediluvians,  and  from  the  first 
pair,  was  previously  set  forth.  Hence  the 
writer  sought  for  materials  respecting  pre- 
ceding ages ;  and  such  materials  as  he  could 
procure,  he  put  together  without  subjecting 
them  to  much  alteration,  aiming  chiefly  to 
give  a  narrative  which  followed  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  Moses  stands  to  us  in  a  twofold  rela- 
tion ;  first,  that  of  a  compiler  of  oral  tradi- 
tions and  documentary  information  received 
fiom  previous  and,  in  some  instances,  very 


early  ages;  and,  secondly,  as  the  histMian  of 
events  in  which  he  had  himself  had  a  very 
large  share,  and  with  which  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted.  These  two  relations  ai« 
of  very  dissimilar  evidential  value.  In  his 
first  relation,  Moses  could  give  only  the  best 
materials  that  the  past  had  brought  down  to 
his  hands,  which  could  be  nothing  more  than 
the  best  accounts  that  men  of  previous  gene- 
rations had  been  able  to  form  and  transmit 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  whole 
character  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  never 
lays  claim  to  any  sanction  beyond  that  of 
the  credibility  of  its  own  narratives :  it  is  not 
a  divine  record  (if  such  a  phrase  has  any 
meaning),  but  a  record  of  divine  things,  in 
which  much  that  is  human  is  everywhere 
found.  The  inspiration  is  not  in  the  record, 
but  in  certain  great  truths  and  certain  lofty 
characters  therein  exhibited. 

The  fragmentary  character  which  belongs 
to  Genesis  is  found,  only  in  a  less  degree, 
in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
for  it  was  in  substance,  rather  than  in  form, 
that  history  came  into  existence  under  the 
influence  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  And 
though  this  fragmentary  character  may  have 
afforded  facilities  for  the  interpolation  of. 
matter  by  later  hands,  yet,  whUe  we  may 
owe  to  such  acts  information  and  evi- 
dence that  we  should  not  have  otherwise 
possessed,  the  obvious  naturalness  of  a  com* 
position  made  up  of  many  separate  pieces 
and  fragments,  in  the  actual  circumstance! 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  affords  in  favour  oS 
the  four  last  books  a  ground  of  convictiot 
which  is  tenable  and  satisfactory,  and  will 
be  found  the  more  forcible  the  more  doself 
it  is  investigated  in  its  details.  In  these 
four  books,  however,  which  thus  appear  tn 
have  arisen  gradually  under  the  particulai 
events  that  occasioned  the  memoranda  con- 
stituting the  body  of  the  work,  we  have,  ou 
the  supposition  that  Moses  was  their  author, 
the  accounts  of  an  eye-witness  ,*  of  one  who, 
in  consequence,  knew  the  truth,  and  could, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  had  no  reason  for 
concealing,  exaggerating,  or  perverting  if. 
In  what  sense,  however,  are  we  to  affirm 
that  Moses  wrote  the  four  last  books  of  the 
Pentateuch?  This,  on  which  much  has  of 
late  been  writtsn  in  Germany,  we  think  com- 
paratively a  B^or  question.  In  substance, 
Moses  appears  to  us  answerable  for  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  though  in  different  degrees  and 
to  dissimilar  results.  But  even  the  sanction 
of  his  name  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
sanction  which  the  books  themselves  bear  in 
every  page.  Beyond  a  doubt,  they  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  ages  to  which  they  in 
different  parts  refer.  These  are  true  human 
voices  out  of  the  depths  of  boar  antiquity 
These  are  genuine  narratives  of  real  events. 
The  men,  women,  and  children  which  they 
place  before  us  are  our  brethren ;  their  affec- 
tions, f  assiuns,  and  interests  are  in  kind  our 
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'  owti ;  their  modes  of  life,  while  true  to  a  primi* 
tire  And  oriental  model,  bear  the  yet  deeper 
and  broader  lines  of  oar  common  humanity. 
Even  in  the  shades  of  the  picture  we  recog- 
nise ourselves ;  weaknesses  to  which  we  have 
yielded,  sins  similar  to  those  that  we  have  com- 
mitted, penalties  that  we  hare  endured.  So 
true,  indeed,  to  human  nature  is  the  picture 
in  all  its  parts,  that  any  one  who  is  at  all 
moderately  versed  in  oriental  manners  and 
primitive  ages,  may  reproduce  the  scenes  in 
his  own  mind,  as  in  succession  he  passes 
down  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  death 
•f  IVfoses. 

The  position,  however,  that  to  Moses  the 
origination  of  the  substance  of  the  four  last 
books  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  compatible  with 
different  views  as  to  tlie  kind  and  degree  of 
influence  which  brought  these  books  into 
tiie  condition  in  which  they  now  lie  before 
us.  That  condition,  some  have  gone  so  fur 
as  to  say,  they  did  not  assume  until  after 
tiie  Babylonish  captivity ;  as  if  the  decline  of 
a  state  and  the  depravation  consequent  on 
a  long  national  bondage,  were  a  period  at  all 
likely  to  have  power  for  putting  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  the  great  classics  of  Hebrew 
.jiterature — a  remark  which  applies  with  still 
greater,  and  we  think  irresistible,  force  to 
the  position  of  those  who  assert  that  these 
works  did  not  exist  till  after  the  exile,  at 
least  in  anytliing  like  a  substantial  form. 
An  opinion  prevails,  however,  among  Ger- 
man critics,  that  evidences  of  a  later  hand 
arc  found  in  the  books  constituting  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  while  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
op(>ration  of  two  or  three  hands  besides  that 
of  the  original  compiler  may  be  traced,  in 
adding  supplementary  matter  which  either 
did  u«it,  or  even  could  not,  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Moses. 

The  conviction  tlint  Moses  was  strictly 
and  exclusively  the  author  of  the  five  books 
that  bear  his  name,  seems  to  have  occasioned 
tlie  somewhat  arbitrary  separation  of  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  a  separation 
which  may  have  b(;en  fturilitated  and  con- 
firmed by  tlie  special  reverence  for  them 
vrhich  the  Jews  have  long  manifested.  If, 
however,  the  course  of  events  were  allowed 
a  fair  share  of  influence  in  our  classifica- 
tion, the  ensuing  Book  of  JoAoa  would  be 
admitted  into  the  first  and  mA  honourable 
rank ;  for  in  it  we  find  a  narrative  of  the 
oompletion,  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  of 
the  great  subject  that  more  or  less  imme- 
diately occupies  the  preceding  pages;  and 
tliat  tlie  rather,  because  on  the  subjugation 
of  Canaan  were  also  fulfilled  the  promises 
given  to  the  fathers.  Thus  the  cycle  of  his- 
tory is  made  complete.  One  great  act  in  the  na- 
tional drama  is  performed.  The  unity  which 
runs  through  the  Pentateuch,  binding  all  its 
parts  together,  and  giving  reason  ai\d  pro- 
prietf  to  each  cliapter  in  succcsa\on,  \%  Yiex^ 
brought   to  a    couipklkou  and    i^   Tc«\xn^- 


plaee ;  and  the  whole  nazrative  aeqninf  a 
significanoe  and  a  oiedibility  which  H  eaanoi 
possess  if  contemplated  in  its  aereral  parts 
merely,  or  difjoinod  from  its  natural  tenni- 
nation.  Mot  without  gionnda,  Ihcrefbn, 
has  the  eminent  Hebraist,  Ewald,  appended 
Joshua  to  the  Pentateoeh,  in  hia  etaseifiea 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  historical  writings,  which 
is  as  follows: — I.  The  books  which  aie  con- 
secrated to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  ths 
period  that  elapsed  before  the  period  of  tkt 
Judges :  these  works  are,  the  Pcnntatench  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  property,  be 
thinks,  constimte  only  one  work,  and  msy 
be  termed  the  great  book  of  original  doea- 
ments.  II.  The  books  which  describe  the 
times  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings  np  lo 
the  first  destmetion  of  Jenisalem----that  is, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings — lo  which  dass 
belongs  the  narrative  that  hears  the  name  of 
Ruth;  <all  these,'  says  Ewald,  'eonstitate 
also,  when  viewed  in  their  last  fonnadoB, 
but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the  great 
Book  of  Kings.'  III.  The  third  class  com- 
prises the  books  inelnded  under  the  head  ef 
Hagiographa  (sacred  writings),  which  be 
holds  to  be  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chrcmi- 
eles,  with  Esra  and  Nehemlah,  Ibiming  the 
great  books  of  general  history  reaching  as 
the  Grecian  period. 

We  will  now  examine  a  lltde  more  dosdy 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  bear  traces  of  genuine- 
ness,  and  confirm  or  rcTerse  our  impres- 
sion, tliat  in  theur  substance  they  had  Mo- 
ses for  their  author.  We  consider  first  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  books,  or  the  law- 
giving, which  is  distinguished  from  the  se- 
cond, found  in  the  fifth  book,  or  Deutero- 
nomy. From  the  first  book  these  four  are, 
again,  distinguished  by  their  subject-matter. 

Indications  of  place  are  found  in  these  three 
writings.  Now,  indications  of  place  are  very 
important  as  means  of  testing  and  verifying 
alleged  events  They  show  us  the  condition 
of  the  persona  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tions ;  the  jimcture  of  actual  circumstances. 
They  tend  to  remove  vagueness,  and  bring 
objects  to  a  point  where  they  may  be  dis- 
tinctly contemplated.  They  are,  therefore, 
adventurous  tilings  in  a  fabricator's  hands. 

Let  a  person,  tlien,  open  these  books,  and. 
without  having  any  previous  knowledge  of 
their  history,  he  would,  on  running  over 
their  contents,  be  inevitably  led  to  the  eon- 
elusion,  that  the  people  for  whom  these  laws 
were  designed  lived,  not  in  cities,  nor  in  any 
fixed  and  secure  place  of  their  own,  but  in  a 
camp,  wandering  from  sx>ot  to  spot.  For 
instance,  in  Lev.  iv.  we  find  the  law  of  the 
sin-off'cring  set  forth.  Where  was  the  ani 
nial  to  be  slain  ?  At  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, or  tent  (4).  Where  was  it  to  be  burat  ? 
Witliout  the  rump  (12,  21).  The  same  facts 
as<i  o\i%^tN^\<i  Ytv  >J>ift  \%w  coneeming  lepen 
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28 ;  TviL  3;  zxiy.  ]4,  23.  Numb.  xv.  85,  36; 
xix.). 

The  general  history  presents  the  Israelites 
as  wandering  for  many  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Its  fundamental  laws  bear  a  distinct 
impress  ot  such  wandering.  Did  we  not 
know  that  the  Israelites  had  long  been  in 
the  desert,  we  could  hare  acquired  the  know- 
ledge from  such  facts  as  we  haye  now  set 
forth.  These  laws,  moreover,  were  obriously 
given  in  the  wilderness.  The  tutait  is  con- 
templated in  some  of  these  laws ;  provision 
is  made  for  a  state  of  things  which  was  to 
exist  only  after  an  intervaL  The  whole  his- 
tory shows  that  the  Hebrews,  even  from 
Abraham,  had  a  future  distinctly  set  before 
them  by  the  God  whom  they  were  called  to 
serve.  In  the  promises  which  made  those 
fritnre  objects,  lay  one  great  peculiarity  of 
God's  dealing  with  the  nation,  and  one  chief 
source  of  their  power  to  renounce  idolatry, 
and  honour  and  obey  the  Creator.  Any  esti- 
mate of  their  writings  which  does  not  take 
this  into  aecoimt,  omits  an  essential  ele- 
ment, and  must  involve  erroneous  eonclu^ 
sions.  Before  the  Mosaic  legislation  can  be 
judged  by  rules  common  wi£  that  of  Solon 
or  Justinian,  this  element  must  be  struck 
out  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

A  state  of  things,  however,  dtiferent  from 
tlie  actual,  is  contemplated  and  provi- 
ded for  by  Moses;  such  a  state  as  would 
ensue  on  a  wandering  behig  exchanged  for 
a  settled  mode  of  existence.  In  Lev.  xiv.  88, 
$eq.,  the  general  law  of  the  leper  is  modified 
so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  a  house  affected 
with  the  leprosy,  and  the  ordinances  are  in- 
troduced with  diese  words:  *When  ye  be 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
you  for  a  possession.'  Such  forethought  is 
in  agreement  with  the  history.  Its  absence 
would  occasion  difficulty.  If  Moses  had  the 
land  of  promise  in  riew,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  prepare  his  people  for  its  posses- 
sion. His  and  their  actual  condition  was 
merely  provisional.  But  what  is  provisional, 
implies  two  kinds  of  regulations;  one  for 
the  present,  another  for  the  future.  Both 
are  found  in  the  books  under  conside- 
ration. Hence  we  get  another  class  of 
laws,  which,  speaking  generally,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  were  delivered  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  mouth  of  Moses.  But  if  so  de- 
livered, then  must  they  have  been  committed 
to  writing ;  else,  having  no  firm  hold  in  the 
memory,  the  recollections,  or  the  practice 
of  the  people,  they  could  not  have  answered 
their  end.  The  purpose  which  dictated,  re- 
quired them  to  be  written.  (Cump.  Lev. 
xix.  23.  Numb.  xv.  2.)  That  it  was  not  one 
or  two  individual  cases  thrown  out  by  chance, 
but  a  body  of  laws  constructed  expressly  for 
a  coming  state  of  social  life,  is  evident  from 
Lev.  XX.  22:  'Ye,  therefore,  shall  keep  all 
WKf  Statutes  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do 


them ;  that  the  land  whither  I  bring  yoa  to 
dwell  therein,  spue  you  not  out' 

The  laws  regarding  the  sabbath  of  the 
seventh  year,  and  the  jubilee  in  the  fiftieth 
year,  given  in  anticipation  (Lev.  xxv.),  were 
so  peculiar  in  character  and  so  wide  in  ope- 
ration, that  they  never  could  have  been  in- 
troduced after  the  death  of  Moses,  as  having 
emanated  from  him,  had  not  such  been  the 
case.  Their  interference  with  property  is  to 
marked  and  decided,  that  all  the  propertied 
classes  would  have  combined  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  originate  them,  had  such  an  at- 
tempt been  made  by  others.  Here,  the  claim 
of  the  sanction  of  Moses,  without  which  any 
effort  must  have  been  frnitless,  would  have 
occasioned  the  detection  of  the  fraud,  had 
there  been  any  class  of  men  having  either 
the  knowledge  or  the  power  requisite  even 
to  contemplate  such  a  revolution  in  all  the 
relations  of  property  as  these  laws  involve. 
If  the  whole  system  of  law  did  not  originate 
witli  Moses,  its  existence  is  inexplicable:  and 
those  who  have  traced  how  wide  in  its  ope- 
ration that  system  was,  how  many  other  laws 
must  have  been  required  by  it,  how  great  its 
modifying  power  on  the  entire  social  polity, 
will  be  aware  that  we  have  here  an  evidence 
that,  in  substance,  the  laws  which  bear  his 
name  must  have  had  Moses  for  their  author. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  tent  and 
the  camp  imply  that  the  tent  and  the  camp 
existed,  then,  when  those  regulations  were 
given ;  and  the  existence  of  those  regulations 
in  their  actual  condition  is  best  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  committed 
to  writing,  at  least,  not  long  after  they  were 
issued.  These  laws  were  also  given  before 
the  people  had  a  well-ordered  system  of 
civil  life  and  lived  in  towns  and  villages. 
Had  they  originated  in  such  a  condition, 
they  would  have  borne  marks  of  it,  not  of 
the  tent  and  the  camp.  But  the  wilderness 
and  a  camp  were  the  places  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  history,  the  Mosaic  laws  had 
their  origin.  Thus  the  laws  to  which  we 
have  alluded  bear  evidences  of  the  origin 
assigned  by  the  history. 

The  author  of  these  books  was  acquainted 
with  the  season,  the  year,  the  month,  and 
the  day  of  many  narrated  events.  The  Is- 
raelites raardHL  from  the  Red  Sea,  tliree 
days  in  the  tMnuess  of  Shur,  before  they 
came  to  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  22).  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month  after  their 
departing  out  of  Egypt, '  they  came  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim 
and  Sinai'  (xvi.  1).  On  the  first  day  of  the 
third  mouth,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai  (xix.  I — 3).  On  the  third  day  after 
the  descent  of  Moses  from  the  Mount,  the 
majesty  of  God  appeared  (16).  In  the  se- 
cond year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month, 
the  tabernacle  was  reared  (x\,  V;^,  <^\i^^ 
eighth  dvj  ol  iCbia  maii^>  KM«fa.  ^'SKt^^\»^ 
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ftnt  oblation  (Ler.  ix.  1,  $eq.) ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month  of  the 
same  year,  '  at  even  in  the  wilderness/  the 
first  passovcr  was  kei)t  (Numb.  ix.  1 — 0). 
On  the  twentietli  day  of  the  second  month 
in  the  second  year,  the  cloud  was  taken  up 
firom  the  ubemacle  of  testimony,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  left  Sinai  (x.  11).  Seven 
days  were  they  detained  at  llazeroth  (xlL  14). 
Forty  days  were  spent  by  the  spies  in  their 
visit  to  Canaan  (xiii.  25). 

The  author  is  also  acquainted  with  acci- 
dental circumstances,  for  he  mentions  them 
in  relation  to  their  place,  name,  number, 
time,  tlie  persons  connected  witli  them,  their 
sex  and  tribe.  At  Elim  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  seventy  pulm  trees  (Exod.  xv. 
27).  lie  gives  in  detail  the  circumstances 
of  the  desecration  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  the  names  and  relationship  of 
tliose  who  bore  tlie  corpses  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Lev.x.  1 — 4).  Numbers  vii.  contains 
a  long  catalogue  of  the  presents  made  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  at  the  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle;  its  author  knew  the  name 
(if  every  prince,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
and  tribe;  also  tlie  nature,  number,  and 
value  of  each  one's  presents.  In  Numb.  xxv. 
1  —  17,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  a  crime 
committed  by  an  Israelite  *iu  the  sight  of 
tlie  congregation,'  the  effects  of  that  misdeed 
uu  the  people,  and  its  condign  punishment 
The  writer  knew  the  name  of  the  Israelite — 
*  Zimri,  tlie  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  chief 
house  anioug  the  Simeonites ;'  of  the  '  Mi- 
<lianitish  womau' — *Cozbi,  the  daughter  of 
Zur,  head  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  house  in 
Midian ;'  and  of  him  who  slew  tliem — Thi- 
nehas,  tlie  son  of  Eleazor,  the  son  of  Aaron.' 
So  iutimate  a  knowledge  of  persons  and 
their  relation  to  eveuts,  of  attendant  cirrum- 
Atanccs  and  even  feelings,  caimot  have  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  and  disclose  ihe 
recording  hand  of  a  contemporary. 

Many  laws  set  down  in  Uiese  bookv  had 
tlioir  origin  on  accidental  occasions.  The 
writer  well  knew  these  occasions,  and  the 
names  and  tribes  of  Uie  persons  in  connection 
with  whom  the  ordinances  were  made.  As 
already  stated,  the  first  passovcr  was  cele- 
brated *on  the  fonrtu'uth  day  of  the  first 
inonlli.'  But  certain  men  rendered  unclean 
by  touch Ing  u  dead  body,  were,  in  conse- 
quence, incupacit:ited  for  keeping  the  festi- 
val on  the  proper  day.  They  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Mosfs.  1  lencc  arose  the  law  that  per- 
sons who  were  unclenn  hy  renson  of  a  dead 
body, or  on  a  joimiey  afar  off,  sljould  k»'ep  the 
]»assover  k  month  latrr  (Nuinh.  ix.  U — 1*^). 

The  piuii^hmeiit  for  a  hrearh  of  the  luw 
regarding  ilie  sabhutli  hud  not  been  ap- 
pointed. A  particular  oceasion  caused  it  to 
be  laid  down.  In  the  wilderness  at  llonnah, 
a  man  colh-ifod  wood  on  the  sabhath.  He 
was    brought    Im  f..re     M'»^(s    mid    Aaron. 


There  being  no  law  provided  in  the  casi^ 
the  offender  was  iiDprieoned.  Counsel  ns 
taken,  and  a  general  law  established  thtt  the 
sabbath-breaker  should  be  stoned  to  deadi 
without  the  camp  (Namb.  zt.  32,  36.  Eiod. 
xxxl.  14, 15).  A  similar  ease  may  be  Ibimd 
in  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  weq.  Aceoiding  to  esta- 
blished laws,  only  males  ouold  inherit  pro- 
perty. What  was  to  take  place  in  the  eveot 
of  there  being  only  female  deseendsnts,  was 
not  determined.  A  case  gave  rise  to  Ike 
law.  The  danghters  of  Zeloi^iehsd  laid 
before  Moses  the  fact  that  their  Islker 
had  left  no  son.  Moses  brought  their 
esse  before  the  Lord,  and  the  answer  wss— 
*  Thou  shslt  cause  the  inheritanee  of  their 
father  to  pass  unto  them.'  Then  ensues  a 
general  law  bearing  on  inataaees  of  this  and 
of  a  similar  kind  (Numb.zzTiL  1 — 11).  Th« 
reader  will  do  well  to  obserre  the  partiro- 
larity  that  prevails  in  this  hrief  narratire. 
Zelophehad  is  described  'as  the  son  of 
llepher,  the  son  of  Oilead,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families 
of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph.  His 
daughters'  names  are  given — Mahlah,  Nosh, 
lloglah,  MUcah,  and  Tirzah.  The  young 
women  make  reference  in  their  plea  to  an 
earlier  event : '  Our  father  died  in  the  wUder- 
nesst  and  he  was  not  in  the  company  of  thca 
that  gathered  themselves  against  the  Lord 
in  the  company  of  Korah'  (Numb.  xvi.). 
A  word  dropped  incidentaUy  by  these  sup- 
pliants, implies  that  the  Israelites  were  no 
longer  in  the  wilderness.  In  fact,  they  were 
now  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 
These  are  strong  tokens  of  reality.  Tbey 
evidence  the  hand  of  one  who  is  writing 
from  what  he  sees  and  knows. 

The  last  case  goes  still  funber.  The  new 
law  affected  the  rights  of  tlie  tribe.  *  The 
sons  of  Joseph,'  therefore,  submitted  lu 
Moses,  that  if  tlie  danghters  of  Zelophehad 
inherited  their  fatlier's  property,  that  pn>- 
perly  might  be  subtracted  from  Uie  lut  of  iht 
tribe;  since  the  damsels  might  marry  meio- 
bers  of  other  tribes,  and  '  their  inheritaih'« 
he  put  unto  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
whereunto  they  are  received.'  Hence  the 
law  was  modified :  '  only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  sliall  they  marry.'  And 
this  became  the  law  in  the  case  of  heiresses 
(Numb,  xxxvi). 

These  arc  given  as  specimens  to  show 
tliut  the  greater  part  of  tlie  contents  of  the 
three  books,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Nuni- 
bcrs,  bears  marks  of  tlic  place  and  time  in 
which  these  contents  were  occasioned,  and 
probably  committed  to  writing.  A  unity  of 
manner  also  prevails  which  betokens  a  sub- 
stantial unity  of  origin.  That  real  life  was 
tlio  original  whence  these  things  were  drawn, 
seems  indisputable.  The  real  life  was  of  t 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  life  in  the  wilderness. 
Hence  we  get  back  to   the  earliest  period 
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for  the  time  when  these  writings  oiigiaated. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  the  books, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  now  lie 
before  us,  were  formed  at  the  time  when  the 
recorded  events  happened.  Enough,  that 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 
had  their  origin  at  a  time  when  the  truth 
could  be  known,  and  when  there  was 
DO  reason  for  reporting  anything  but  the 
truth.  The  particular  form  may  have  more 
than  once  changed:  the  substance  seems  to 
have  remained  the  same.  That  substance 
bears  manifest  traces  of  an  origin  coeval 
with  the  events.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  less 
consequence  whose  was  the  hand  that 
committed  these  memorials  to  the  cus- 
tody of  writing.  Men  have  allowed  them- 
selves, in  questions  of  archsology,  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  great  names.  An 
obviously  absurd  and  untrue  narrative  would 
not  become  credible  by  bearing  the  name  of 
Moses.  A  statement  or  a  book  which  carries 
in  itself  evidences  of  truth  and  credibility, 
needs  not  the  corroboration  of  external  au 
thority.  If,  indeed,  such  corroboration  can 
be  had,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected. 
But  the  cause  of  revelation  incurs  a  loss, 
instead  of  making  a  gain,  whenever  unsus- 
tainable claims  are  preferred,  or  solid  evi- 
df^uce  is  strained. 

That  Moses  was  concerned  in  writing 
down  at  least  most  of  these  incidents  and 
laws,  is  very  probable.  Of  the  art  of  writing 
he  coiOd  not  be  ignorant.  The  occasion 
demanded  its  use.  Time  and  opportunity 
were  afibrded  by  a  wandering  of  forty  years. 
The  realisation  of  the  Divine  promises  jus- 
tified, if  it  did  not  require,  systematic  care 
for  a  fttture  day  when  Israel  should  possess 
Canaan.  And  if  a  record  was  to  be  kept, 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  it  should 
be  made  in  the  hand,  or  at  least  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  Moses,  the  g^at 
mind  and  the  great  actor  in  the  grand  dra- 
ma. The  authorship  of  the  books  is  not, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses.  But  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  committed  to  writing  much 
that  now  forms  a  part  of  their  contents. 
When,  on  his  journey  towards  Sinai,  Moses 
had  defeated  Amalek,  he  received  the  com- 
mand, 'Write  this  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua'  (Exod. 
xvii.  14).  The  last  words  are  noticeable. 
Joshua  had  been  Moses'  general  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  account,  then,  was  to  be  read  to 
him  as  a  means  of  securing  perfect  accuracy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the 
narrative  thus  carefully  framed  forms  a  part 
of  tlie  Pentateuch.  But  the  passage  is  still 
very  important,  as  showing  that  carefully 
composed  documents  were  brought  into  ex- 
istence contemporaneously  with  the  recorded 
events,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  abstracts 
and  summaries  we  possess. 

The  list  of  encampments  and  - '  j<>umeys 
of  the  children  of  Israel*  found  in  Nnmb 


xxxiii.  is  expressly  said  to  rest  on  the  autho- 
lity  of  Moses,  who  *  wrote  their  goings  out 
according  to  their  journeys  by  the  command- 
ment of  Jehovah'  (2).  In  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  it 
is  said,  in  relation  to  the  ten  commandments, 
*  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Jehovah ' 
(Exod.  xxiv.  4 ;  comp.  xx.  2,  teq.). 

The  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch  has  both 
in  form  and  contents  much  resemblance  to 
the  three  by  which  it  is  preceded.  As  in 
these,  so  in  Deuteronomy,  the  laws  are  not 
brought  forward  according  to  the  similarity 
of  their  contents,  but  lie  in  the  book  without 
reference  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of 
legal  miscellany.  Succession  of  time  seems 
to  be  the  only  thread  on  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged. It  is  also  the  same  people  to  whom 
these  laws  are  given — the  people  that  had 
been  rescued  from  Egypt  by  the  strong  hand 
of  God,  and  had  the  intention  of  taking  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  the  land  given  to  their 
fathers.  The  observance  of  the  laws,  more- 
over, is  enforced  by  the  same  considerations. 
It  is  still  a  camp  in  which  the  leader  speaks 
to  his  people  (Deut  xxix.  9,  10). 

On  the  other  side,  many  diversities  have  to 
be  acknowledged.  'The  earlier  books  contain, 
along  with  laws,  narratives  of  various  events ; 
this  book  contains  only  very  few  histori- 
cal accounts  Deuteronomy  offers  discourses 
which  do  not  appear  in  Uie  earlier  books, 
such  as  addresses  to  the  people,  lengthened 
exhortations,  designed .  to  lead  them  to  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  are  set 
forth  as  already  known.  The  deep,  fatherly, 
often  supplicatory  tone  of  these  addresses, 
the  repetition  of  them,  shows  that  feelings 
of  a  peculiar  kind  had  been  awakened  in  the 
speakex^s  bosom.  The  lawgiver  who  speaks 
in  this  book,  lived  at  a  later  time  than  he 
whom  we  have  seen  working  in  the  earlier 
books;  he  pre-supposes  the  earlier  system 
of  legislation,  and  buUds  on  it  as  a  founda- 
tion. The  people  are  still  in  a  camp,  but 
they  are  on  the  point  of  ejcchang^ng  it  for 
villages  and  towns ;  for  there  is  an  increase 
in  those  laws  which  could  find  application 
only  among  citizens  occupying  fixed  abodes. 
Even  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  peo- 
ple has  changed ;  the  leader  has  no  longer 
to  deal  with  rough  hordes,  who  at  every  dif- 
ficulty long  to  return  to  the  laud  of  their 
vassalage;  he  has  a  new  race  before  him, 
who  have  loftier  views,  are  docile  to  law, 
and  more  open  to  human  sympatliies. 

Who,  then,  is  the  leader  of  this  genera- 
tion? Who  gave  these  laws  and  held  these 
speeches?  The  book  names  Moses,  the 
framcr  of  the  preceding  legislation.  Every 
leaf  names  Moses.  In  Deut.  xxix.  21,  a 
book  is  spoken  of  which  was  obviously  a 
■general  summary  of  the  laws,  if  it  was  not 
rDeuteronomy  itself.  In  xxxi.  9 — 12,  24, 
|26,  it  is  expressly  said,  •  Moses  wrote  tliis 
law' — *  Moses  made  an  end  of  writing  tlic 
worH^  of  »]r-  U\y  in  a  book  until  ihc^  «<i,t% 
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ftniBhed/  He  also  deliyered  'the  book  of  the 
law*  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  with  the  in- 
jonotion  that  it  should  be  read  before  all  Israel 
every  seTenth  year,  '  that  they  may  hear,  and 
that  they  may  learn  and  fear  Jehoyah  yuur  God, 
and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  thit  law,* 
There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  a  book  at 
least  similar  to  that  of  Deuteronomy  was 
written  by  Moses,  accepted  by  the  people,  it 
not  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  are  here,  therefore,  on  a  solid  his- 
torical foundation.  Deuteronomy,  or  a  work 
the  same  in  substance,  was  written  by  him 
who  could  best  supply,  and  received  by 
those  who  could  best  judge  and  verify,  its 
contents. 

But  the  book  has  points  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  documents.  This 
only  confirms  its  credibility.  The  time  was 
different;  the  circumstances  were  different. 
Had  the  book  been  without  these  features  of 
dissimilarity,  it  would  have  confuted  itself. 

Even  in  these  points  of  difference,  how- 
ever, there  are  tokens  of  the  same  mind  and 
traces  of  the  same  hand.  Deuteronomy 
contains  the  discourses  which  Moses  deli- 
vered in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  month  of 
tlie  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering.  The 
people  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  land  of 
their  hope,  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  which  were  already  assigned  to  some 
of  them;  and  thence  surveyed  the  long-pro- 
mised, long-desired,  and  attractive  country 
which  they  were  about  to  occupy.  Let  us  in 
fancy  transport  ourselves  into  the  camp  of 
their  leader,  aud,  endeavouriug  to  enter  into 
his  feelings,  form  a  judgment  of  thecontunis 
of  Deuteronomy. 

Witliiu  a  few  days,  the  Israelites  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  whicli  they 
had  longed  during  forty  years.  With  this 
possession  would  their  domestic  and  social 
relations  be  altogether  altered,  and  the  ordi- 
nances which  regarded  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah come  into  actual  observance.  But  pos- 
session had  to  be  gained.  For  this,  a  long, 
hard,  if  not  doubtful,  conflict  must  be  gone 
through.  The  inhabitants  wlio  were  to  be 
driven  out  were  uuraerous,  strong,  and 
brave.  They  were  also  prepared  to  offer  a 
determined  resistanrc.  The  conflict  indefi- 
nitely postponed  the  completion  of  tiie  new 
social  system,  and  therein  the  observance  of 
the  religious  onlinances.  During  this  time, 
what  fear  was  there  that  zeal  for  the  new 
constitution  would  grow  cold;  tliat  the  con- 
ditions of  the  possess  ion  should  be  forgot- 
ten; that  religion  should  perish  amid  strife, 
bloodshed,  and  idolatry!  The  worst  was, 
that  the  leader  himself  was  to  leave  the 
world,  and  so  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
superintending  tlie  reali>iation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  What,  then,  more  natural  tlian 
that  Moses  should  empL  y  the  brief  inlcr\al 
in  earnest,  heartfelt,-  aud  repeated  exhorta- 
tions, designed  and  tilled  lo  Av^'^viu  vii^  wv- 


pression  of  his  laws  on  the  heiuis  of  bh 
people ;  to  give  them  strength,  courage,  sud 
pious  confidence;  to  make  them  feel  their 
singular  advantages,  especially  in  that  which 
was  the  central  fact  of  all,  namely,  their  in- 
timate alliance  with  Jehovah,  whose  con- 
tinued support  thej  might  be  sore  to  reeeivt 
so  long  as  they  were  obedient  to  his  will? 
As  natural  was  it,  that  in  the  new  jnnetoie, 
and  after  a  long  and  very  varied  ezperienee. 
Hoses  should  both  modify  and  change  pre- 
vious commands,  and  promulgate  new  ones. 
All  this  he  does — all  this  he  vras  likely  to 
do.  His  actual  conduct  Li  vindicated  be- 
cause it  is  required  by  his  position.  First, 
accordingly,  he  shows  forth  the  goodness  of 
Jehovali,  and  calls  to  mind  the  fulfilment 
of  his  divine  promises  during  tlie  jonmey 
through  the  desert,  founding  thereon  tbe 
obligation  of  gratitude  and  fidelity  to  God 
(i. — iv.  41;  viii.  ix.  xi.).  Then  he  brings 
to  their  recollection  the  most  important  lawi 
already  given,  and  sets  before  his  people  tbe 
conseqnences  of  disobedience  (tL  z.  12 ;  xl 
xii.).  Having  now  gained  a  more  distiDd 
view  of  the  land,  and  seen  two  tribes  snd  a 
half  in  something  like  actual  possession,  be 
changes  several  laws  given  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. While  they  sll  lived  together  in  one 
camp,  their  cattle  were  to  be  slaughtered  in  tbe 
camp,  or,  if  out  of  the  camp,  were  in  all  cases 
to  be  brought  to  tlie  door  of  the  tabeniade 
(Lev.  xvii.  3, 4).  Now  that  in  part  they  were 
already  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  coontiy, 
and  the  law  had  become  impi  acticable,  i 
change  was  made  by  which  they  receiifd 
permission  to  kill  their  cattle  where  they 
resided,  provided  tliey  were  not  intendtnl  fiv 
sacrifice  (Dent  xii.  13 — 15)  It  had  been 
forbidden  to  take  interest  (Exod.  xsiL25: 
Lev.  XXV.  30,  37).  A  simple  prohibition  wa3 
suflicicnt  so  long  as  the  people  w^.'re  all 
Israelites.  Now,  the  law  was  modifie<l,  tzKi 
interest  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (DeoL 
xxiii.  10,  *^0).  The  law  respecting  asjlam 
for  the  unintentional  manslayer,  strikiDgh 
exemplifies  the  manner  in  which  modifica- 
tions in  the  legislation  took  place  acconlins 
to  circumstances.  First,  there  was  only  cm 
place  for  refuge,  the  altar  (Exod.  xxi.  iJJ. 
14) ;  then  an  order  is  issued,  that  on  pos- 
session being  taken  of  Palestine,  six  ciiirt 
of  refuge  should  be  set  apart  (Numb.  xxir. 
0).  Agaiu,  we  find  an  injunction  that  wbea 
the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Cunaan,  tlwt 
should  separate  tliree  cities  (Deuu  xix.  2). 
There  were  to  be  three  cities  on  the  west  aui 
three  on  tlie  east  of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxr. 
14).  Now,  a  superficial  view  might  hxiej 
tliat  there  was  here  more  than  one  cootra 
diction.  In  truth,  everything  is  in  sirirt 
agreement  with  the  position  of  aHairs  at 
each  juncture.  When  the  law  was  first  giveu, 
tliere  was  only  tlie  altar  that  could  aflbrd  a 
refuge;  the  appointment  of  cities  w^^nKl 
XiViViXi^^w  ^t^iuvaturc  and  useless,  nhea  U» 
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subject  Tas  viewed  in  relation  to  Canaan, 
then  under  a  general  impression  six  cities 
were  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to  tlie  par- 
pose.  At  a  later  period,  a  direction  was 
given  that  the  six  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  lands  on  tlie  west  and  those  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  Still  later,  an  order  is 
given  which  seems  to  reverse  the  ordinance, 
for  three  cities  only  are  mentioned.  The 
explanation  is,  that  Moses  had  himself  al- 
ready severed  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan, 
toward  the  sun-rising  (Deut  iv.  41 ;  oomp. 
Josh.  XX.  8)  ;  and  the  command  last  alluded 
to  relates  exclusively  to  the  regions  west  of 
the  Jordan.  Examples  of  new  ordinances, 
demanded  by  the  changed  condition  of  the 
people,  and  occasioned  by  the  comparative 
proximity  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
may  be  found  in  Deut.  xvL  18;  xix.  14; 
xxii.  1 — 9 ;  xxvil.  17. 

If  we  find  a  new  mode  of  thought  and 
representation  in  Deuteronomy,  we  only  find 
that  which  we  had  reason  to  expect.  All  the 
Israelites  who,  forty  years  before,  had  left 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  had,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, died  in  the  wilderness,  and  left 
their  claims  to  the  promised  land  to  their 
sons  and  grandsons.  These,  not  degraded 
by  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  having 
been  brought  up  under  the  fatherly  eye  of 
their  great  leader,  were  of  a  higher  elevation 
of  character,  and  better  prepared  for  moral 
and  religious  progress.  For  this  new  gene- 
ration laws  of  a  higher  tone  were  desirable ; 
and,  accordingly,  those  are  given,  which  may 
be  found  in  Dent  xv.  7,  8;  xx.  6,  »  19; 
xxi.  Ifieq.;  xxii.  6,  10;  xxiv.  xxv.  5  The 
general  character  of  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy is,  then,  in  keeping  with  the  occasion 
that  called  it  forth.  In  repetitions  and  sum- 
maries, in  addresses  and  exhortations,  in 
changes  and  additions,  it  is  what  a  new  gene- 
ration of  men,  about  to  enter  Canaan,  re- 
quired, and  what  they  were  likely  to  receive 
from  the  lips  of  Moses,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  the  authority  he  had 
wielded  so  long  and  so  well,  under  circum- 
stances, oertainly,  of  promise  and  hope,  but 
also  of  no  small  difficulty  and  some  peril. 

But  if  the  Pentateuch  in  substance  came 
into  existence  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
especially  if  the  great  national  legislator  was 
in  the  main  its  author,  then  shall  we  find 
traces  of  its  existence  and  influence  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible.  This  is  what  we 
should  expect;  this  is  actually  the  case.  The 
laws  given  in  the  Pentateuch  are  found  in 
actual  observance  after  the  days  of  Moses. 
The  Israelites  possessed  laws  and  ordinances 
which  they  regarded  as  having  emanated 
fit)m  Jehovah.  To  these  reference  is  fre- 
quently made:  the  infraction  of  them  is 
reprobated;  their  observance  is  enjoined. 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  iii.  14:  «If  thou  (Solo- 
mon)  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my  sta- 
tutes and  commandments,  as  thy  father  Da- 


vid did,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days'  (vi. 
12 ;  ix.  6 ;  xi.  83.  Amos  ii.  4  Micah  vL  6. 
7.  Is.  V.  24;  xxiv.  0).  These  laws  were 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  they  were  de- 
spised (Hos.  viii.  12).  The  constant  refer* 
ence  to  them  shows  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held, 
rendering  it  also  probable  that  they  existed 
in  writing,  and  were  enshrined  in  &e  heart 
of  the  nation ;  otherwise,  blame  for  their  neg« 
lect,  if  once  entered  on,  would  scarcely  bs 
repeated,  since  in  case  they  were  founded  on 
no  sure  basis  of  fact,  or  existed  only  in  tra- 
dition, the  answer  would  have  been  no  less 
efiectual  than  ready,  that  they  were  mere  in- 
ventions, or,  at  any  rate,  carried  vrith  them 
no  sufficient  authority.  These  laws  were  in 
existence  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  first 
sovereigns  of  Israel  were  exhorted  to  ob- 
serve them  strictly.  And  when  we  find  tliem 
thus  in  observance,  they  imply  an  antecedent 
state  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  so  carry 
us  back  to  yet  earlier  days.  Indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that  its 
ideal,  and  much  of  its  actual,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

That  the  Israelites  for  some  centuries 
had  no  king,  is  declared  by  their  history  as 
plainly  as  diat  they  ought  not  to  have  had 
one.  When  the  crown  was  offered  to  Gideon, 
he  answered — *  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  nei- 
ther shall  my  son  rule  over  you;  Jehovah 
shall  rule  over  you'  (Judg.  viiL  28).  And 
when  at  length  they  exacted  a  king  from 
Samuel,  he  was  thus  comforted  by  Jehovah: 
*  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them'  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  These  are  repre- 
sentations little  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  had  Mosaism  been  a  late  invention 
of  kings  and  priests ;  for  the  former  would 
be  unwilling  to  strike  at  the  very  foundations 
of  their  audiority,  and  the  latter  equally  in- 
disposed to  undermine  the  regal  power,  by 
means  of  which,  in  part,  their  own  was  sus- 
tained. Had  the  theocracy  been  first  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  times  of  David,  it 
would  have  been  free  from  those  democratic 
and  anti-regal  features  of  which  we  find  it 
possessed  in  books  still  in  existence,  and 
which,  if  composed,  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived after  die  priesthood  and  the  monar- 
chy had  formed  an  alliance.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  the  aversion  to  a  regal  go- 
vernment displayed  by  Gideon  and  Samuel, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
theory  was  that  Jehovah  only  should  be  king 
in  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  8,  teq,  Deut.  xxxiii.  0). 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  sanctuary 
were  taken  from  one  tribe,  bearing  th^  name 
of  Levi.  Now,  they  were  Levites  which  took 
charge  of  the  ark  at  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam. 
vi.  15) :  they  also  bore  it  when  at  last  it  waa 
brought  to  Jerustlem  yi  ^%xa.  'w.*iA^^*   ^^ 
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ttj-lj  AS  the  days  of  the  Judges,  we  find  Mi- 
oali  declaring,  —  *  Now  know  that  Jehovah 
will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to 
my  priest '  (Jadg.  xvii.  13  ;  see  the  con- 
nection). In  the  book  of  die  law  we  see 
the  origin  of  these  opinions  and  practices 
(Numb.  i.  48 — 54;  iii.  14,  teq.;  yiii.  14. 
Deut.  x?iii.  1 — 8,  18).  Accordingly,  so  early 
as  the  days  of  Saul  the  Israelites  had  a  con- 
siderable body  of  priests ;  in  the  single  city 
of  Nob  were  eighty-five  priests  slain  (1  Sam. 
zxii.  18,  10).  This  hierarchy  possessed  in 
their  own  exclusive  right  certain  cities,  for 
this  same  Nob  is  characterised  as  '  the  city 
»f  the  priests.'  And  thus  we  find  the  law 
(Numb.  XXXV.)  observed  in  Israel. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  all  its  details.  The  following  is 
worthy  of  special  notice.  When,  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes  revolted  to 
Jeroboam,  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  sever 
the  religious  bond  between  his  people  and 
Rehoboam,  and  to  prevent  their  returning  to 
their  former  allegiance,  *  ordained  a  feast  in 
tlie  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah.' 
Here  we  have  an  intimation  as  from  an 
enemy,  tliat  a  similar  observance  had  long 
prevailed  in  Judah.  This  feast  was  that  of 
tabernacles,  appointed  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxiii. 
34 — 13.  Deut  xvi.  13—15)  on  the  same  day, 
but  on  the  seventh  month ;  the  change  to  the 
eighth  in  some  way  suited  Jeroboam's  pur- 
pose. His  conduct  on  this  occasion  lets  ns 
see  that  the  practice  enjoined  in  the  law  of 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the 
liiud,  was  then  in  existence  (1  Kings  xii. 
27,  '4i^).  This  custom  is  alleged  as  his  chief 
ground  for  setting  up  worahip  in  his  own 
dominions ;  and,  indeed,  it  afibrds  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  his  conduct;  for  unless 
his  male  subjects  were  in  tlie  habit  of  per- 
fonning  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  fre- 
quently, there  could,  in  the  circumstances, 
have  been  little  danger  of  tlieir  falling  away 
from  the  monarch  whom  they  had  them- 
selves chosen  as  the  patron  of  political  li- 
berty. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  custom 
was  one  whose  origin  ran  back  to  early  pe- 
riods, being,  as  it  was,  well  established,  not 
only  in  the  usages  but  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

In  the  social  and  political  disturbances 
which  ensued  during  the  long  wara  neces- 
sary for  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  in 
tlie  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
tlicn  subjected,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
traces  of  the  full  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
laws.  Such  an  observance  was  impossible. 
It  was  only  after  a  length  of  time,  and  when 
the  Israelites  began  to  have  a  firm  foothold 
in  Palestine,  that  the  laws  of  Moses  could 
fdlly  take  effect  Indeed,  prior  to  the  con- 
quests of  David,  there  was  no  period  when 
&e  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  reduced  to 
practice.    Did  passages  exist  which  seemed 


to  show  the  contraiy^  they  would  jvafly  ezeite 
suspicion,  so  long  mm  thm  bistoiy  given  of 
the  condition  of  Palestine  in  JMhna  and 
Judges  is  received  mm  tmstworthy.  Tei, 
doubtless,  efforts  would  be  made  to  act  in 
agreement  with  the  Mosaic  institntioBs. 
These  efforts  would  not  be  wholly  nngaioiT; 
And  hence  we  may  expect  to  find  dim  aad 
scattered  indications  of  the  operation  of  ihe 
great  law-book  of  the  nation.  Aeeosdiiigly, 
in  the  pomt  under  consideration^  we  Imib 
that,  before  the  temple  had  come  into  exist- 
enoe,  it  was  tlie  custom  of  ^'^■»^*h  to  go  ny 
*  out  of  his  city  yearly  to  woiah^  sad  ts 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  Shikk' 
(1  Sam.  L  3,  21).  This  was  in  sgreenMnt 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  (Ezod.  xxiiL 
14 — 17),  and  that  particular  command  whidi 
forbad  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  any  oifas 
place  than  that  where  was  the  sanctuaiy 
(Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9.  Deut  ziL  zyL).  Other 
instances,  tending  to  show  the  opeistiga  cf 
the  Mosaic  laws  before  the  regal  govern- 
ment, may  be  found  in  1  Sam.  zxviii.  6, 
compared  with  Exod.  zxTiiL  30.  Nnmbb 
xxvii.  21 ;  —  1  Sam.  xxi.  4,  compared  irith 
Numb.  iv.  7.  Lev.  xxiv.  0;  Exod.  xxx 
30; — 1  Sam.  xiv.  82,  compared  widi  Gts. 
ix.  4.  Lev.  iii.  17 ; — 1  Sam.  zz.  20,  cos- 
pared  with  Lev.  xv.  10—18. 

The  following  are  references  to  events  le- 
corded  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Micsh  vii.  90^ 
we  read,  '  Thou  wilt  pexform  the  truih  ts 
Jacob,  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thos 
hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  of  old'  The 
nature  of  the  promises  here  referred  to,  tiM 
prophet  implies  to  be  well  known.  Tbet 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  2 ;  xv.  7, 
ieq, ;  xvii.  7,  teq. ;  xxviiL  13,  teq,  Hosea,  mk 
of  the  earliest  prophets,  in  speaking  agaimt 
the  sins  of  the  people,  remarks  of  Jarab, 
that  he  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  iIk 
womb,  and  by  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  Ood  (xiL  8,  4).  The  contemporaries 
of  the  prophet  must,  as  appears  from  die 
merely  allusive  character  of  the  words,  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  facts 
to  which  he  refera.  Details  on  the  point  aic 
found  in  Gen.  xxv.  22 — ^25  ;  zzxii.  25 — 3:2. 
It  is  di£Bcult  to  believe  that  the  knowled|:t 
under  which  Hosea  wrote,  and  th^t  whidi 
he  supposes  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
his  resders,  had  not  a  common  origin  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  same  prophet  appeal* 
to  refer  to  the  book  of  Genesis  when  (xii. 
12)  he  says,  'Jacob  fled  into  the  countiy  of 
Syria,  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for 
a  wife  he  kept  sheep '  (Gen.  zzviii.  5 ;  r«Tt- 
]  8 ;  xxxi.  41).  The  overthrow  of  Sodom  snd 
Gomorrah  lay  deeply  imbedded  in  the  na- 
tional mind;  so  that  when  the  prophets 
wished  to  announce  the  ruin  of  a  city,  diey 
found  in  the  recorded  event  a  source  of  f<v- 
cible  imagery  (Amos.  iv.  11 ;  comp.  Gen.  xiz. 
24).  A  poet,  of  probably  David's  time,  pro- 
mises to  his  lord  and  king  that  he  shall  to 
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tt  priest  for  oyer,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek  (Ps.  ex.  4).  So  generally  known  was 
the  circumBtance  recorded  in  Oen.  xW.  18 — 
20,  that  he  considered  a  word  sufficient  to 
make  his  meaning  known.  That  the  Israel- 
ites  were  in  Egypt,  and  lired  there  under 
an  oppressire  sway,  fh>m  which  Jehovah  re- 
deemed them,  leading  the  nation  through 
the  wilderness  into  Canaan,  is  set  forth  as 
generally  known  hy  Samuel  (1  Sam.  zii.  6. 
Amos  li.  10;  iii.  1),  Uosea  (zi.  1),  and  Mi- 
cah  (W.  4).  Particulars  connected  with  the 
exodus  were  well  known  among  the  people. 
*  The  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt* 
is  mentioned  by  Amos  (iy.  10).  Micah  pro- 
mises manrellous  things,  *  according  to  the 
days  of  thy  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt* 
(yii.  15).  Among  these  was  the  passage  oyer 
the  Red  Sea  (Ps.  Ixyiii.  22),  and  the  won- 
ders at  Sinai  (8).  A  prophet  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  18) ;  that  prophet 
was  Moses,  aided  by  Aaron  and  Miriam 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8.  Micah  yi.  4).  Forty  years 
were  the  children  of  Israel  in  ^e  wilderness, 
bearing  a  tabernacle  and  in  the  ei\joyment 
of  the  Diyine  protection  (Amos  y.  25).  All 
these  things  are  recorded  in  the  book  deno- 
minated Exodus. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  is  a  transac- 
tion of  Jephtha's  with  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  xi.  12  —  28).  This  king 
endeayonred  to  justify  an  invasion  he  had 
made  of  the  territory  of  Israel.  The  inva- 
lidity of  the  excuse  is  shown  by  Jephtha  in 
referring  to  historical  facts  which  are  found 
narrated  nearly  word  for  word  in  Numb.  zz. 
14 ;  xxL  18,  21.  Hosea  proves  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  fathers  of  Israel  by  referring  to 
their  apostacy  to  Baal-peor  (ix.  10);  the  event, 
to  which  the  prophet  makes  reference  in  one 
single  word,  and  which  must,  in  consequence, 
Lave  been  of  universal  notoriety,  is  found  in 
full  detail  in  Numb.  zzy. 

When  Samuel  urged  Saul  to  undertake  a 
war  against  the  Amalekites,  he  reminds  hun 
of  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  latter  to  the 
Hebrews,  when  on  their  road  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  (1  Sam.  zv.  2).  Of  this  hostile  bear- 
ing, the  book  of  Exodus  (xyii.  8,  ieq,)  sup- 
plies the  particulars.  Saul  obeyed  the  wishes 
of  SamueL  Before,  however,  he  attacked 
the  Amalekites,  he  gave  the  Kenites  leave 
to  withdraw,  on  the  ground,  *  for  ye  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  oame  up  out  of  Egypt'  (I  Sam.  xv.  6). 
Saul  was  acquainted  with  what  is  reoounteid 
in  Numb.  x.  29 — 32 ;  comp.  xxiv.  21.  Judg. 
i.  16 ;  iv.  11.  Among  proofs  of  the  Divine 
favour,  Micah  (vi.  5)  speaks  of  what  Balak 
consulted  and  what  Balaam  answered.  The 
intention  and  the  result  are  recorded  in 
Numb.  xxiL — xxiv.  In  the  same  place,  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  compression  that 
could  not  have  been  ventured  on  unless  he 
was  aware  of  the  inthnate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  his  eoontry  of  their  national  his- 


tory, the  prophet  makes  reference  to  what 
had  occurred  *from  Shittim  unto  Oilg^.' 
At  Shittim,  the  Israelites  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  away  to  the  service  of  Baal-peor ; 
and  at  Oilgal,  they  put  their  feet  firmly  on 
the  soil  of  die  promised  land  (Josh.  iv.  20). 
From  the  evidence  now  adduced  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  after  the  days  of  Moses,  there  was  in 
existence  a  body  of  observanoes  which  were 
conformable  to  those  enjoined  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Some  pre-existent  cause  of  this  state 
of  thmgs  there  must  have  been.  The  books 
of  Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and  Deute- 
ronomy, explain  that  cause,  and  offer  us  the 
elements  out  of  which  grew  those  observ- 
ances and  the  observances  of  later  and  more 
tranquil  periods.  The  only  question  that 
can  arise,  is— did  these  books  exist  at  the 
first  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
they  lie  before  us,  and  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  have  existed  for  very  many  cen- 
turies f  We  see  no  valid  reason  against  the 
identity  of  the  present  with  the  original  Pen- 
tateuch. We  believe  that,  in  substance,  and 
with  little  exception,  the  one  is  the  same 
as  the  other.  At  least,  the  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  two  to  be  separate  and  greatly 
dissimilar,  fails  in  its  designed  effect  A  few 
things  must,  some  others  may  have  been, 
added  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Moses,  of 
course,  did  not  give  an  account  of  his  own 
death.  The  bulk  of  chapter  xxxiv.  of  Deute- 
ronomy was  written  by  some  one  who  wished 
to  complete  the  history  by  bringing  it,  in  a 
few  wo^s,  to  the  time  when  Joshua  assumed 
the  command ;  and  verses  10,  11,  12,  were 
appended  at  a  much  later  period.  But  how 
do  we  know  this,  unless  ftom  the  book  itself; 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  unfriendly  ordeal  through  which 
it  has  passed,  had  it,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Pentateuch,  been  allowed  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  give  its  own  history,  and  make  its  own 
claims,  apart  firom  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions of  avowed  friends  whose  zeal  far  out- 
stripped their  wisdom.  We,  therefore,  are 
prepared  to  give  an  assent  to  the  universal 
voice  of  antiquity  which  ascribes  these  five 
books  to  Moses.  We  think  it  very  proba- 
ble that  tlie  bulk  of  their  contents  emanated 
from  or  passed  through  his  hands.  At  all 
events,  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that,  whoever  was  their  author,  the 
books  themselves  contain  a  true  history — a 
narrative  of  actual  events. 
'  DEVICE,  from  the  French  devisir,  signi- 
fying to  aim  at  or  against,  is  a  plan,  or  arti- 
fice, designed  to  ensnare,  and  so  injure  or 
destroy.  This  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  in  2  Chron.  ii.  14,  the  man 
whom  Huram  of  Tyre  sent  to  Solomon,  is 
described  as,  among  other  qualities,  able 
*  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be  pat 
to  him.'  The  word  here  employed  denotes 
in  other  places. '  cunning  works'  (Ex,  zxzl.- 
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A),  *  thoiighu*  (P8.xciv.  11),  <  iroaginations* 
(ProY.  vi.  18),  and  may  hare  reference  to 
artistic  skill ;  though  it  may  also  signify  an 
enigma  or  riddle. 

DEVIL — fnim  the  Greek  diabolos,  an  ae- 
cuur  or  enemy;  in  Hebrew,  Satan,  oppoMut 
or  adcenarii — is,  accordiug  to  the  ordinary 
Tiew,  a  spirit  who  came  good  from  the  hands 
of  his  Creator,  but  with  other  spirits,  of  whom 
he  was  the  leader,  fell  into  sin,  and  so  be- 
came a  wicked  and  malicious,  yet,  retaining 
some  of  nis  original  qualities,  very  powerful 
being.  Depraved  in  his  affections  and  per- 
Terse  in  his  will,  he  aims  solely  to  cause 
and  promote  evil ;  and  is,  in  consequence, 
the  originator  and  joint  producer  of  sin, 
which,  by  his  seduction  of  our  first  parents, 
he  brought  into  the  world.  In  consequence, 
mankind,  thus  having  apostatised  from  God, 
are  given  over  for  punishment  into  the  hands 
of  the  Devil,  who,  in  order  to  complete  his 
wicked  purposes,  misleads  them  into  all 
manner  of  error,  heresy,  vice  and  sin  ;  whom, 
however,  Jesus  overcame,  invading  his  em- 
pire and  delivering  its  captives;  and  he  will,  at 
the  last  day,  consign  tliis  great  enemy  of  man 
to  endless  torments  in  hell,  together  with  his 
impious  adherents.  As  a  part  of  the  same 
aystem  of  opinions,  it  is  generally  held  that 
he  is  the  constant  tempter  of  Christians, 
even  the  wiseat  and  the  best,  and  that  he 
seduced  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  ibnn  of  a 
serpent 

The  ordinary  name  with  which  the  New 
Testament  designates  evil  spirits  is  daimo- 
nia,  daimones,  demons.  With  the  Greeks, 
daimon  signifies,  now  tlie  gods,  now  the  iu< 
ferior  gods,  now  men  to  whom  divinity  had 
been  ascribed,  and  now  genii ;  not  conveying 
the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit,  for  they  distin- 
guished between  good  and  bad  spirits.  In 
this  Greek  sense  it  occurs  once  only  in  tlie 
New  Testament  (Acts  zvii.  18),  where  it 
stands  for  the  English  'gods.'  See,  how- 
ever, 1  Cor.  X.  20, 121.  Demons  are  termed  in 
the  New  Testament — ^I.  unclean  rpirits  (Matt. 
X.  1),  according  to  the  view  of  the  Jews,  who 
gave  demons  this  name  either  because  tliey 
held  that  demons  were  accustomed  to  abide 
in  tombs,  or  in  consequence  of  their  moral 
corruption  ;  II.  wicked  or  evil  spirits  (Matt. 
xii.45.  Jiiike  vii.  '21 ) ;  UJ.angeU  that  tinned 
(2  Pet.  ii.  4) ;  IV.  probably,  also,  rulers  of 
darkness — that  is,  lords  of  the  unenlightened 
Pagans  (Ephcs.  vi.  IvJ).  Their  chief  and 
leader  bears  ordinarily  the  name  of  Devil 
and  Satan  (Mutt.  xii.  20),  but  is  also,  in 
some  places  (Matt,  x.  2.') — 27;  xii.  24), 
called  Beelzebul,  and,  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  Be- 
lial, or  rHtber,  according  to  Gricsbacli,  Be- 
liar  (worthless) ;  thou^rli  neither  of  tliese 
two  last  names  occurs  in  Jewish  writings, 
not  even  in  the  Talmud ;  but  Bcliar  is  used 
of  Satun  in  the  Bo-cnUotl  Tcsvivt\w\\V  ol  ^\fi 
3*welve  Pntriarcbs.  Tliis  ev\\  Wmv^\s  *v^>Vft\\ 
of  under  otlier  appellauons,  N«\uc\i  \nvoj  v\\k)^ 


light  on  the  conceptions  entertained  nl  kirn 
as,  the  jtrinct  of  tkt  dtwumg  (Matt.  ix.  34); 
the  wicked  being  (1  John  ii.  18.  2  These.  iiL 
8) ;  the  adversary  (I  Pe«.  v.  8)  ;  thi  tempter 
(Matt  iv.  iii. ;  1  These,  iii.  5)  ;  the  prince  or 
ruler  of  the  world  (John  siL  31 ;  ziv.  30; 
xvi.  II ) ; — whence  Paul  uses  epitheta  of  fi- 
milar  import :  as,  the  prince  of  ik^  ^Mitaioa 
of  the  air  (Ephes.  ii.  2 ;  oomp.  tL  12) ;  and 
in  the  Apocalypse,  he  ie  described  with  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  fall  of  man  (xiL 
3—0  ;  ix.  11 ;  xvl.  13 ;  zz.  2) ;  thoagh  it 
may  be  doubted  whether*  in  some  cf  theet 
passages,  the  words  are  more  then  implica- 
tive and  allusory  in  regard  to  the  DeTil,  being 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Roman 
adversary  of  the  Charcb.  The  other  evil 
spiriu  are  subject  to  Satan  ae  their  head 
(Matt.  ix.  34),  and  are,  therefore,  denomi- 
nated (MatL  XXV.  41;  comp.  BeT.  ix.  14; 
xii.  7,  0)  his  angels — that  ia,  his  eervann. 
In  order  to  prove  that  they  sre  set  forth  as 
arranged  in  different  classes,  these  pasaages 
— 1  Cor.  XV.  24,  and  Eph.  vL  12 — ^hsTe  been 
adduced  ;  but  here,  *  principalities  and  pow- 
ers'  may  mean  earthly  dignities;  thongh  Col. 
iL  13,  may  be  used  of  eTil  spirits.  Respee^ 
ing  tlieir  number,  the  New  Testament  sayi 
notliing  definite ;  for  Mark  t.  0 — 13,  Lnke 
Tiii.  30,  contains  the  declaration  of  a  demon, 
which  only  gives  utterance  to  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Jevrs.  In  regard  to  their  na- 
ture, the  New  Testament  speaks  of  them  u 
spirits  (Matt  viii.  16;  z.  1.  Lnke  x.  2il); 
though  by  this  may  not  be  meant  that  they 
were  strictly  immaterial.  The  second  Coon- 
cU  of  Nice  decided  that  even  angels  were 
not  purely  immaterial,  bnt  of  an  ethereal 
and  fiery  nature ;  that  ie,  having  bodies  of  a 
fiuer  mould  than  those  of  men.  Understand- 
ing and  wisdom,  or  cunning,  are  ascribed  to 
tliem  (Matt.  iv.  1.  James  ii.  19;  iii.  l-V 
2  Cor.  xi.  14);  great  power  and  activity 
(2  Thess.  ii.  9,  perhaps  only  by  allnsion). 
Whether  they,  as  the  angels,  were  cieatfd 
by  God,  the  scriptnre  says  nothing  expresslv, 
thongh  Ileb.  xii.  0  has  been  adduced  in  the 
affirmative.  In  James  ii.  10,  they  appear  u 
subject  to  the  Divine  power.  The  New  Tes- 
tament, however,  keeps  clear  from  what  hai 
been  held  the  characteristio  feature  in  the 
dualism  of  Zoroaster,  namely,  the  self-origi- 
nation of  evil  spirits,  by  which  tfaer  wooki 
be  independent  of  God,  possess  an 'immor- 
tality OS  well  as  an  empire  of  their  own,  and 
have  evil  at  once  for  the  essence  and  dii 
aim  of  tlieir  being. 

We  find  nothing  expressly  stated  in  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  epoch  when  de- 
mons foil  into  sin ;  bnt  the  passages,  John 
vi^ii.  44,  1  John  iii.  8,  speak  of  their  chief 
as  being  involved  in  sin  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  worid.  As  little  does  the 
««xsv«  vQAk^tUy  detennine   whether   it  was 
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▼ei  6,  are,  ioileed,  allusions  which  may  bear 
on  the  subject,  bat  the  implioatious  are  not 
clear,  and  may  be  mere  accommodations  to 
the  popular  notions.  According  to  these 
opinions,  angels  were  the  assistants  of  Ood 
in  the  government  of  the  world ;  each  angel 
had  his  own  people,  whom  he  protected,  and 
his  own  land,  over  which  he  watched.  Their 
common  residence  was  heaven.  Some  an- 
gels, however,  neglected  their  office,  left  the 
posts  assigned  to  them,  quitted  heaven,  fell 
in  love  with  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  and  be- 
gat the  giants  (Oen.  vi.  2.  Jude  6) ;  but  Jose- 
phus  considered  demons  not  as  fallen  angels, 
but  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  (Jew.  Wars, 
vii.  6,  8).  As  a  punishment  for  their  mis- 
deeds, they  were  hurled  out  of  heaven  into 
the  darkness  of  the  lower  world,  where  they 
were  held  to  remain  in  chains  until  the  day 
of  judgment,  though  they  were  considered 
firee  to  act  on  the  earth.  This  is  the  so- 
called  fall  of  the  angels,  which  not  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  day, 
but  nearly  all  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  chuxd, 
set  forth,  in  substance,  the  same  as  we  have 
now  exhibited.  At  a  later  period,  eminent 
writers  rejected  this  view,  as  not  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  spiritual  beings,  and  main- 
tained that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  was 
disobedienee  to  Ood,  arishig  from  pride  and 
ambition,  which  led  them  to  rebel  against 
Him,  under  the  leadership  of  Satan,  to  whom 
.they  gave  their  allegiance.  This  opinion — 
that  of  many  churoh-fathers,  as  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  and  of  modem  theologians — ^has 
been  supported  by  reference  to  I  Tim.  iiL 
6 ;  comp.  Matt  vii.  3.  Calvhi  rightly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  foolish  curiosity  to  seek 
knowledge  on  the  point  when  the  Scripture 
contains  nothing  definite  thereon.  The  New 
Testament  also  determines  nothing  respect- 
ing the  way  and  manner  how  the  demons 
became  criminal.  An  entire  depravation  of 
nature  by  one  act  is  contrary  to  analogy. 
Nor  does  the  New  Testament  contradict  the 
theory  of  their  becoming  depraved  by  de- 
grees ;  and  hence  it  does  not  deny  the  possi* 
bility  of  their  final  recovery. 

The  abode  of  the  demons  is  placed  by  2 
Peter  (ii.  4)  and  Jnde  (ver.  6),  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  worid,  where  diey  remain 
in  chains  'unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great 
day.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is  certain,  and  appears  from  the  expression 
of  the  demoniac  in  Luke  viii.  81 ;  for  *  deep,' 
abyu  in  the  orighial,  is  of  the  same  import 
as  *  darkness'  hi  Jnde  (6).  These passagea, 
however,  cannot  determine  any  Christian 
doctrine.  Peter  (i.  5,  8)  and  Paul  describe 
Satan  as  onchained  and  roaming  abroad. 
There  was  another  old  Jewish  opinton,  which 
represented  demons  as  abiding  in  ruinous 
and  waste  places,  in  destroved  cities  and 
waterless  deserts.  Reference  is  made  to  this 
notion  in  Matt  xli  48;  eomp.  Tob.  viiL  2, 8. 
la  olber  puMgM  of  ihe  New  Testament 


seems  to  be  found  the  representation,  that 
the  abode  of  the  demons  is  not  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  atmosphere  or 
region  of  the  clouds  (Ephes.  ii.  2 ;  vL  12. 
Luke  x.  18.  Revel.  xiL  7—9 ;  xx.  10).    As 
to  their  condition,  they  are  in  darkness  re- 
served for  judgment  (2  Pet  ii  4.    James 
ii.  19).    Of  a  definite  punishment  one  sole 
passage  speaks  (Matt  xxv.  41—46),  where 
the  wicked  are  consigned  to  the  fire  of  Oe- 
heuna,  *  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  an- 
gels ;'  the  final  exthietion  of  which,  as  being 
in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Ood,  has   found  advocates  in  Origen, 
Lavater,  Southwood  Smith,  and  many  others. 
In  regadrd  to  human  beings,  Satan  is  repre- 
sented as  from  prinusval  times  morally  cor- 
rupt, a  friend  of  error  and  vice,  an  enemy  of 
truth  and  goodness  (2  Cor.  iL  11.    Ephes. 
vi.  11.    James  iii.  15.    1  John  iii.  8.    John 
viii.  44).    In  tlie  last  passage,  our  Lord,  in 
speaking  of  the  DevQ  as  '  a  murderer,'  has 
been  thought  to  have  reference  to  Cain's 
slaughter  of  Abel,  who  was  held  to  be  actu- 
ated by  Satan  (1  John  iii.  12 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
xi.  8).    Idolatry  especially  is  forwarded  by 
him.    In  consequence,  idolatrous  and  vi- 
cious  men  are  the  subjects  of  his  kingilom 
(Eph.  iL  2, 8.  Acts  xxvi.  18).  Hence,  Chris- 
tian salvation  is  deliverance  from  his  power 
(Coloss.  i.  18.  2  Tim.  ii.  20).   Satan,  there- 
fore, is  probably  called  *  the  god  of  this  (idol- 
atrous) world* (2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Ephes.  vL  12). 
John  declares  that  every  sinner  is  a  member 
of  Satan's  kingdom  (1  John  iii.  8) ;  and  the 
'darkness,'   the  *  world,'  and  the   *  wicked 
one '  of  it  9,  neq,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Devil  and  his  power  in  the  prevalent  Pagan 
idolatry.    Satan's  influence  is  represented 
as  consisting  in  blinding  the  mind  so  as  to 
prevent  conviction  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  enslav- 
ing the  will  (2  Tim.  ii.  26).  A  regal  power  is 
ascribed  to  him  (Matt  xii.  27.  Luke  xi.  18) 
which  stands  in  hostUe  attitude  against  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  and  Christ   But  here,  pro- 
bably, nothing  more  is  meant  than  to  repre- 
sent the  influence  of  Satan  under  an  image 
which  was  forcible  in  itself  and  generally 
current     The  Christian  fathers  of  the  ear- 
liest times  regarded  Satan  and  the  demons 
as  Uie  originators  of  all  physical  ill,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  originators  and  promoters  of 
all  moral  ill,  or  idolatry,  the  rise  of  which 
they  derived  from  the  demons,  whom  they  with 
one  voice  represented  as  procuring  worship 
for  themselves  under  the  cover  and  the  name 
of  the  Pagan  idols.    In  consequence,  these 
church  authorities  considered  that  all  who 
took  part  in  any  of  the  heathen  ceremonies, 
had  in  the  act  aposUtised  to  idolatry.    With 
the  unbaptised,  as  being  persons  who  had 
not  been  delivered  from  Satan's  power,  there 
prevailed  a  great  indisposition  to  have  intttc^ 
course.  v.  cw  % 

The  'Sen  TesXaxn^TiV  «X*o  v-\»\n.VsiS^^^ 
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God  And  Tirtae,  sought  to  preTent,  and, 
where  they  ooold  not  no  far  sacoeed,  to  hin< 
der,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  (MaU. 
xiiL  38,  teq.  Luke  viii.  12).  Even  our  Lord 
himself  Satan  endeavoured  to  sedaee  (Matt 
iT.  1,  teq.) ;  failing  here,  he  plotted  against 
the  SaTioux's  life  (John  xiT.  80),  to  destroy 
which  he  filled  the  heart  of  Judas  with  ma- 
Jce  (John  ziii.  2,  27),  and  endeavoured  to 
win  other  disciples  f^m  their  duty  (Luke 
xxii  81),  succeeding  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Acts  y.  2,  8).  Conspiring 
with  human  enemies  of  the  cross,  he  tried 
to  suppress  the  gospel  by  turning  its  profes- 
sors away  firom  their  faith,  under  persecu- 
tions, privations,  and  deaUi  (2  Cor.  ii.  0 — 
IL  1  Thess.  iii.  0.  Ephes.  vi.  10^19.  IPet 
V.  8,  9).  With  the  same  purpose,  he  called 
forth  false  teachers  (2  Cor.  xi.  18—15.  1 
Tim.  iv.  1.  Bom.xvi.  17—20).  In  2  Thess. 
ii.  0,  some  have  thought  the  reference  is  to 
Satan,  who,  by  lying  wonders,  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour. 
The  church-fathers  ascribe  all  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  to  the  demons,  who 
also  caused  the  death  of  Socrates  because 
he  wished  to  lead  men  away  from  their  wor- 
ship. 

By  Christianity,  however,  is  the  dominion 
of  Satan  overcome  and  destroyed  (John  zu 
81 ;  zvi.  11) ;  the  effecting  of  which  was  one 
great  object  of  the  advent  of  Christ  (1  John 
iii.  8;  comp.  ii.  14),  whose  true  disciples 
are  free  from  his  influence  ( 1  John  iii.  9 ; 
V.  18.  James  iv.  7)  by  the  indwelling  power 
of  the  gospel  (1  John  iv.  4) ;  so  that  Chris- 
tiaos,  when  tempted,  are  tempted  by  their 
own  lust  (James  i.  12—14). 

Certain  diseases  are  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  produced  not  merely  by 
the  Devil,  but  also  by  demons.  These  sick- 
nesses are  such  as  took  away  the  free  use  of 
the  members  of  the  human  body  (dumb 
persons),  or  of  their  imderstanding  (lunatic 
and  insane),  or  drove  the  afflicted  to  involun- 
tary and  painful  agitations  (epileptic) ;  and 
in  wliich,  consequently,  their  own  spirit 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  dominion,  and  ano- 
ther spirit  to  have  gained  it.  Hence  they 
were  accounted  possessed,  being  described  as 
demoniacs,  having  demons,  and  oppressed  of 
the  Devil,  The  last  description  (Acts  x.  88), 
which  is  of  a  general  nature,  seems  to  shew 
that  there  is  not,  as  some  have  maintained, 
a  distinction  between  devils  and  demons — 
the  first,  with  Satan  at  their  head,  being 
fallen  angels ;  the  second,  under  Beelzebul, 
being  the  souls  of  deceased  bad  men ;  the 
first  operating  chiefly  on  the  mind,  to  lead 
men  to  sin ;  Sie  second,  on  the  body,  to  de- 
stroy its  powers  (Luke  xiii.  10). 

That   language  is  employed  w>iich  may 

imply  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession, 

cannot  be  qnestioned.    Bui  \t  doea  iiox  toV 

iow  that  every  one  bcVievea  in  \l  wVvo  ^xa- 

plojs  the  phrases  above  men\ioued.    li  \i»» 


been  tMrrted,  that  *  to  have  a  devil  and  *bt 
mad'  (John  x.  20;  comp.  Tiii.  48,  52)  ait 
equivalent ;  but  the  second  may  have  been 
regarded  as  the  oonseqoence  of  the  first, 
considered  as  a  real  possession  (Maik  iii. 
21,  80).  It  has  also  been  urged  that  pos- 
session is  mentioned  among  other  nsiani 
sicknesses  (Matt.  ir.  23,  24.  Lake  xiiL  11, 
seq.).  If  so,  it  does  not  ensae  that  they 
were  all  ascribed  to  the  same  eaose.  The 
statement  has  more  force  that  the  possessed 
were  in  reality  lonatics,  madmen*  and  epi- 
leptics, &c.  (Matt  xviL  16,fe9.;Tiii.S8,sif.; 
xu.  22.  Mark  L  28 ;  ix.  17).  Still,  the  qoss- 
tion  before  us  is,  not  what  these  disordas 
really  were,  but  what  ttiej  ware  theoght  to 
be.  That  is  the  first  point  to  be  letdcd. 
It  is  undeniable  that  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
qaity,  not  only  Jews,  but  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  eeftaia 
spirits  those  diseases  in  which  the  sick  hid 
lost  their  reason  or  power  over  their  own 
body,  and  so  had  become  enslaved  to  ano- 
ther power  which  had  gained  the  mssteiy 
over  them.  That  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day 
entertained  this  opinion,  the  langnage  of 
Josephus  puts  beyond  a  doobL  These  are 
his  words : — *  Ood  also  enabled  him  (Solo- 
mon) to  learn  that  sUll  which  expels  de- 
mons, which  is  a  seienee  nsefhl  and  sana- 
tive to  men.  And  he  left  behind  him  the 
manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  which  they 
drive  away  demons  so  that  they  never  re- 
turn ;  and  this  method  of  cure  is  of  great 
force  unto  this  day ;  for  I  have  seen  a  cer- 
tain man  of  my  own  country,  whose  name 
was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  de- 
moniacal, in  the  presence  of  Vespasian.  He 
put  a  ring  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniic, 
and  drew  out  the  demon  through  them ;  and 
when  the  man  immediately  fell  down,  he 
abjured  the  demon  to  return  into  him  bo 
more,  sUll  making  mention  of  Solomon,  and 
reciting  the  cantations  which  he  (Solomon) 
had  composed.  And  when  Eleasar  would 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  hut 
such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup  or  basin  a  little 
way  off,  and  commanded  the  demon  to  over- 
turn it  as  he  went  out,  and  thereby  to  let 
the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the 
man'  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  5).  It  is  clear  that 
this  opinion  did  prevail  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  from  many  passages  of  Scripture  also 
(Matt  viu.  28 ;  ix.  82 ;  xu.  43,  44.  Mark  v. 
I,  seq,  Luke  iv.  S') ;  viii.  26;  xi.  14,20.  Acts 
V.  10 ;  X.  88).  The  same  notion  was  held  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  found  in 
the  continued  power  of  healing  demoniacs 
through  the  name  of  Christ,  not  only  a 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel,  bat 
a  reason  for  the  hate  which  the  demons  had 
against  Christianity,  and  the  persecations 
which  tlioy  in  consequence  occasioned. 

\\.  uo^  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  what 
^««w%  «.wd^  \\\&  v^^<Oa%.  «v^  ^a  \Vsft««  demo- 
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ooDt&inlBg  Uieir  views,  or  wbetliftr  they 
merely  used  corrent  language  without  shar- 
ing in  the  common-  opinion.  On  this  point, 
names  of  great  respectability  might  be  ad- 
duced for  either  side  of  this  altemaiiTe. 
Those  who  g^ve  an  nnconditional  affirma- 
tive to  the  question,  allege,  I.  The  testimony 
of  the  demoniacs  themselves,  who  often  as- 
sert that  they  are  possessed  by  s  demon :  it 
is  replied,  that  they  of  course  held  the  re- 
ceived notion,  and  can  have  no  authority  to 
determine  an  article  of  Christian  faith.  11. 
The  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  who  re- 
present the  demons  as  speaking  by  the  lips 
of  the  demoniacs,  and  as  going  out  of  them 
when  cored;  whence  it  is  argued  that,  in 
truth,  demons  must  have  been  in  the  demo- 
niacs :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  urged  that  the 
evangelists  only  speak  in  the  language  of 
common  life,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
do  if  they  wish  to  be  understood,  and  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  intended  to  ap- 
prove all  the  opinions  which  are  contained 
or  implied  in  that  language.  In  this  remark 
an  answer  has  been  found  to  the  llird  aver- 
ment, that  Jesus  himself  speaks  as  if  de- 
mons held  possession  of  demoniacs,  and 
were  expelled  by  his  power.  Jesus,  when 
dealing  with  delirious  and  insane  persona, 
found  it  necessary  to  adapt  his  language 
to  their  notions,  in  order  to  c^ect  their  cure— • 
an  adaptation  whiok  is  more  or  less  prac- 
tised in  all  remedial  measures  taken  in  be- 
half of  those  who  are  diseased  in  mind.  He 
would  have  bad  no  power  for  their  relief 
had  he  not  entered  into  their  notions  and 
employed  those  terms  which  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sick,  could  reach  and  remove 
their  disorder.  The  astronomer,  in  imita- 
tion of  popular  language,  speaks  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun,  knowing  mean- 
while that  the  terms  do  not  correspond  to 
the  fact  (Matt  viii.  28,  seg.).  More  import- 
ant is  the  allegation  that  Jesns  did  not  cor- 
rect &e  opinions  even  of  his  apostles  on  the 
point,  but  rather  said  and  did  what  would 
confirm  their  ideas  (Matt.  xvii.  19,  seg.),  and 
expressly  gave  them  power  to  cast  out  de- 
mons (Matt  X.  1).  It  is  replied,  that  though 
this  is  the  fact,  yet  Jesus  in  no  case  asserts 
the  correctness  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  and 
leaves  that  opinion  untouched,  as  not  being 
vrithin  the  range  of  his  commission,  or  re- 
quiring for  its  rectification  a  knowledge  of 
physics,  medicine,  and  pneumatology,  which 
was  not  possessed  by  the  people,  for  which 
they  had  no  susceptibility,  and  which  could 
arise  and  prevail  only  in  ^e  long  course  of 
ages  of  intellectual  improvement  and  provi- 
dential preparation.  And  had  our  Lord  at- 
tempted to  set  right  the  prevalent  opinions  of 
the  Jews,  they  would  either  faOed  to  understand 
him,  or,  if  &ey  understood  him,  have  con- 
founded him  with  the  ordinary  exorcists,  if 
they  had  not  even  interpreted  his  expla* 
bmUoub  into  Bttempts  al  evading  difiicolties 


which  he  could  not  overoome;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  his  best  course  was  that  which  he 
followed,  in  healing  demoniacs  without  dis- 
turbing current  opinions.  The  problem 
which  he  had  to  solve  was  that  to  which 
every  philanthropist  must  apply  himself, 
namely,  to  achieve  within  a  limited  time  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  To  attempt  every  • 
thing  often  issues  in  doing  nothing.  He 
who  will  not  heal  a  lunatie  till  he  has  put 
him  and  the  public  at  large  into  possession 
of  philosophical  notions,  and  made  them  use 
philosophical  terms  respecting  lunacy,  is 
nearly  as  insane  as  the  patient  that  awaits 
his  remedial  measures.  WhUe,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Jesus  gave  his  apostles  power 
to  cast  out  demons,  and  referred  to  his  own 
power  as  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
in  agreement  with  the  popular  opiiuon  that 
the  Messiah  would  work  such  miracles 
(Matt  xiL  28),  and  while  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers may  have  set  a  value  on  this  power 
as  making  them  equal  to  the  scholars  of  the 
rabbins,  who  professed  to  heal  demoniacs 
(Luke  xi.  19),  our  Lord  charged  his  disci- 
ples not  to  value  the  gift  (Luke  x.  20),  and 
seems  t»  have  led  them  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  after  his  as- 
cension to  the  right  hand  of  Ood ;  for  it  is 
deserving  of  special  notice,  that  neither 
John,  Peter,  Paul,  nor  James,  brings  forward 
the  doctrine  that  diseases  were  caused  by 
demoniacal  possession.  In  all  the  apostolic 
writings,  setting  aside  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists, Uiere  are  only  three  passages  in  the 
Acts    wherein  demoniacal    sicknesses    are  ' 

found,  namely,  x.  88,  in  which  Peter  speaks 
historically  of  the  cures  of  our  Lord,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  generally  inter- 
preted; and  V.  16,  xix.  12,  where  Luke 
himself  is  the  narrator  of  the  healing  of 
persons  that  were  '  vexed  with  unclean  spi- 
rits.* Certainly,  the  absence  of  this  opinion 
in  the  letters,  for  instance,  of  Paul,  gives 
countenance  to  the  idea  that,  in  the  matter 
of  the  demoniacs,  we  have  to  do  with  no  point 
of  Christian  faith  or  doctrine,  but  merely 
with  one  of  those  transient  forms  of  opinion 
which  must  attach  themselves  to  every  his- 
torical religion  m  its  rise,  and  are  equally 
sure  to  be  detached  firom  it  in  the  progress 
of  growing  knowledge  and  civilisation.  A 
distinction  may  be  sustained  between  the 
gospel  itself  and  the  forms  imder  which  it 
has  appeared  in  different  ages.  These  forms 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  outer  working  of 
its  own  inmost  power.  They  must  also  take 
shape  and  pressure  firom  the  several  ages 
through  which  Christianity  has  had  to  pass. 
But  wliencesoever  they  come,  or  whatever 
they  are,  they  differ  from  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  itself,  which,  like  the  principle  of  life 
in  the  germ  of  an  oak,  puts  out  first  almost 
shapeless  buddvc^g&\  \i\3X,x«^^vcw%S5c.<^  ^^ 
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•trong  brtnobet  and  ten  Uioasand  graeefti] 
leares.  The  inward  and  genial  warmth  of 
the  goipel  has  operated  on  its  own  forms  in 
•feiy  age,  and  seems  now  sending  forth 
a  new  power  so  as  to  cast  off  the  time-worn 
inYestments  of  a  metaphysical  psychology 
which  flourished  of  old,  and  to  set  forth  a 
form  of  itself  lovely  by  its  simplicity,  and, 
by  the  same  simplicity,  suited  to  the  culture 
of  the  present  day.  Progress  is  thus  seen 
to  be  an  essential  product  and  constant  at- 
tendant of  Christianity;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  outward  manifestations,  to  be 
an  essential  result  of  its  own  innate  power. 
Consequently,  a  person  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  and  actuated  by  the  high  culture  of 
mind  and  heart  to  which  the  gospel  has  given 
birth,  is,  by  the  Christian  light  within,  re- 
quired and  authorised  to  disallow  the  perish- 
ing forms  in  which  its  light,  truth,  and  power 
are  encased,  in  order  that  he  may  place  him- 
self under  the  pure  light  of  heaven  as  reflected 
firom  the  face  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  The  Ju- 
daical  embodiment  which  Christianity  re- 
ceived on  coming  into  the  world,  such  a  per- 
son consigns  to  its  native  dust,  and  so  brings 
himself  into  that  communion  of  spirits  to 
which  he  is  admitted  by  the  '  Light  of  the 
world,*  who  was  a  ray  of  God's  glory  and  an 
express  image  of  his  perfections  (Heb.  L  3). 
Nor  was  there  any  one  foreign  element  more 
prevalent  or  more  operative  in  the  '  day  of 
Tisitation,'  than  the  doctrine  regarding  Satan 
and  his  influence  on  human  beings.  This 
element  has  left  of  itself  a  deep  impression 
on  the  gospel  narratives,  which,  however  they 
may  by  this  have  to  some  been  a  stumbling- 
block,  are  authenticated  to  us  as  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  century,  and  of  simple,  un- 
speculative  minds,  who  could  do  little  more 
than  transmit  with  their  own  colourings  the 
light  which  feU  upon  them  from  the  effulgent 
mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some,  in- 
deed, may  wish  that  in  the  gospels  we  had 
narratives  pure  from  this  feature  of  Judaism. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  God's  way 
ia  wiser  than  man's ;  for  it  would  have  pre- 
sented an  objection  to  the  gospels  by  no 
means  easy  to  explain,  had  those  composi- 
tions contained  no  traces  of  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions, while  alleged  to  be  written  at  a 
time  when  there  prevailed  a  general  convic- 
tion of  their  reality.  If  a  popular  work  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  chivalry,  or  the  cru- 
sades, or  witchcraft,  professing  to  have  come 
into  existence  when  either  of  these  formative 
Influences  predominated, — a  work  so  want- 
ing in  an  indispensable  attestation,  would 
be  rejected  as  counterfeit  and  spurious. 

The  faith  of  Christians  has,  therefore,  no 
peculiar  interest  in  the  *  doctrines  of  devils' 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1),  regard  to  which  Paul  places 
among  the  tokens  of  religious  declension 
and  a  period  of  apostacy ;  the  rather  because 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  teacb  (,30^11x^.^1*, 
xW.  li.    IJohn  iii.  8—10),  t\\a\.  nW  \\ift 


power  of  Satan's  kingdom  OTer  lliat  which 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been 
brought  to  a  terminatioii,  and  beeanae  lbs 
New  Testament  finds  the  caose  of  sin  in 
men  themselves  (Rom.  L  21 — Z^ ;  viL  14— 
25.  Gal.v.  19,  se^.).  History  oonfirms  the 
Christian  in  turning  aside  firom  sueh  ma^ 
ters  of  doubt  or  speculation  to  the  great 
doctrines  and  practical  duties  of  life,  while 
it  sets  before  him  facts  which  betray  the 
human  origin  and  growth  of  the  whole  dass 
of  ideas  connected  with  our  present  subjeeL 
It  bears  strongly  on  the  sabjeet  that  those 
books  of  the  Old-Testament  canom  which 
are  certainly  proved  to  have  existed  belofe 
the  exile,  contain  nothing  of  Satan  and  his 
angels,  who  appear  for  the  first  time  in  books 
written  after  that  period ;  that  opinions  of 
the  kind  were  prevalent  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Persians,  firum  whom  the  Jews, 
during  the  captivity,  evidently  borrowed 
them.  In  consequence,  *  doctrines  of  devils' 
can  have  formed  no  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  having  been  in  the  world  and 
among  the  Jews  long  before  tlie  advent  of 
Christ  Vestiges,  indeed,  of  tlie  existence 
of  demons  have  by  some  been  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  That  it  speaks  of 
angels  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  the  artide), 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  makes  no 
statements  about^^a  angels.  Angels  are 
God's  messengers,  and  as  sucfa  may  have 
been  employed  in  punishments  as  well  ss 
in  giving  succour  (Ps.  IxxviiL  40).  The 
Satan  of  Job  is  not  necessarily  the  lost  and 
malicious  being  commonly  so  termed ;  for 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of '  sons  of  God,'  or  good  spirits, 
among  whom  he  appears  (i.  6).  In  Zecha> 
riah  iii.  1 — 9,  traces  of  the  Persian  de- 
monology  may  be  found,  and  iu  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1.  A  comparison  of  the  last  passage  with 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  will  show  this  very  clearij, 
for  what  in  Chronicles  is  ascribed  to  Satan 
is  iu  Samuel  expressly  referred  to  God  in 
his  anger ;  in  agreement  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  ancient  Hebraism,  namely,  that 
all  things  and  all  events,  good  and  evil, 
light  and  darkness,  emanate  from  Jehovah, 
who  is  the  sole  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  who  will,  in  all  issues,  work 
out  his  own  sovereign  pleasure,  and  eflSect 
his  own  gracious  designs  —  a  doctrine 
which,  as  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
religion  and  all  correct  theology,  is  utteiiy 
incompatible  with  any  view  whidi  ascribes 
evil  to  a  mischance,  to  a  superinduced  staw 
of  things,  to  Satan  or  Satanic  ministexs 
(Is.  xlv.  7.  Amos  iiL  6).  The  '  devils' 
mentioned  in  Deut  xxxii.  17,  if  taken  as 
meaning  demons  possessing  idol  •  gods^ 
might  furnish  an  argument  for  the  late 
composition  of  that  volume  of  the  Penta 
tench,  but  (from  a  root  signifying  destroy- 
«T%^   Tcv«.^  >5^  \aA«n.v^<^  as  representiai 
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The  passage  in  1  Kings  xxii.  18  *IS,  repre- 
sents no  reality  other  than  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  The  paucity  of  those 
passages  alleged  to  prove  that  ancient  Juda- 
ism  had  a  devil  and  demons,  would  suffice 
t^make  the  impartial  mind  suspect  thecon- 
frary,  did  not  their  character  put  it  beyond 
a  question.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  it 
was  not  before  the  Persian  and  Chaldee 
demonology  had  exerted  its  influence  on 
the  Jewish  mind,  during  and  after  the  exile, 
that  the  system  of  thought  and  expression 
found  in  the  New  Testament  was  brought 
to  its  completion  on  the  soil  of  Judna. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  differed  some- 
what from  the  Mesopotamian  demonology ; 
and  in  this  principally,  that  Satan  was  in 
the  former  a  creature,  and  only  mediately 
the  author  of  evil;  while  in  the  latter  he 
was  a  rival  to  the  principle  of  good,  and  an 
independent  source  of  evil.  This  difference 
was  wrought  on  the  Chaldaie  system  of  de- 
mons by  the  strict  and  predominant  theism 
of  the  Jews,  who  held  Jehovah  their  God 
to  be  the  sole  author  and  cdntroUer  of  men 
and  angels.  But  this  difference,  thus  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  destroy  the  historical  connection  of  the 
demonology  of  the  New  Testament  with 
that  of  Zoroaster  and  the  magi. 

In  truth,  this  whole  circle  of  ideas  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  in  a  soil  foreign  to  the 
religion  of  Moses,  who  knew  no  other  causa 
of  good  or  ill  (so  called)  than  God,  and  to 
have  arisen  in  uninspired  minds  fh>m  specu- 
lations relating  to  the  origin  of  evil,  which, 
being  in  apparent  character  and  tendency  so 
unlike  good,  they  were  led  to  ascribe  to  a 
source  separate  and  distinct  from  the  author 
of  good.  Hence  a  dualism  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  unity  of  God, 
divides  with  the  Creator  the  empire  of  both 
worlds,  and,  winning  from  him  a  part  of  his 
due  homage  here,  secures  for  his  great 
enemy  and  the  great  enemy  of  man  endless 
sway  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  intelli- 
gent universe.  Such  a  tree  is  not  one  of 
Christ's  planting,  and,  bringing  forth  evil 
fruit,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  rooted  up 
(Mattvii.  10).  Nor,  if  our  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  popular  nou'on  is  correct, 
namely,  tliat  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  specu- 
lative intellect,  can  a  warm  interest  on  the 
subject  be  accounted  indicative  of  that  re- 
ligious state  of  mind  which  finds  its  satis- 
faction and  desired  nutriment  in  love  and 
adoration.  Milton  was  morally  right  when 
he  thus  represented  the  devfls  iu  Pande- 
monium : 
'Others  apart  lat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  thongiits  more  elevate,  and  reaton'd  high 

OTProvideiice,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fkte ; 

Fix'd  taU,  ftee-will,  foreknowledge  absolute ; 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  ntazes  lo$i. 

Otoood  and  evil,  much  they  argued  there, 

Otaappineu  and  iloaJ  miseiy. 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame ; 
Fain  wisdom  all  afid/alse  philosophg* 


DEW  (T.  to  water  or  distil),  the  moistorv 
deposited  by  the  atmosphere  on  bodies  ren- 
dered  colder  than  it  by  radiation  of  their 
warmth.  Dew  is  very  copious  in  eastern 
lands  generally  (Dan.  iv.  83)  ;  and  in  Pales- 
tine, during  the  months  of  April,  May,  Au- 
C^t  and  September,  at  night,  it  is  so  abun- 
dant as  to  resemble  a  '  gentle  shower ' 
(Cant  Y.  2).  As  such,  it  serves  to  temper 
^e  glowing  heat  of  day,  and  aflbrds  refresh- 
ment and  nutrition  to  plants  and  flowers, 
being  of  the  greater  consequence  because 
rain  never  falls,  unless  for  short  periods  and 
fixed  seasons.  Hence,  without  dew,  vegeta- 
tion and  fhiitftilness  would  in  many  places 
be  impossible  (Gen.  xxviL  28.  Zech.  viil. 
12.  Hagg.  i.  10.  Job  xxix.  19).  In  conse- 
quence, dew  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  rain  (1  Kings  xvii.  1),  and  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  heaven 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28.  Deut  xxxiiL  28).  It  also 
supplies  the  Hebrew  poets  with  many  ap- 
propriate and  pleasing  figures,  the  full  forte 
of  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  anj 
but  orientals  (2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  Ps.  cx»  8. 
Prov.  xix.  12.  Hos.  vi.  4 ;  xiv.  5).  In  Hof. 
xiii.  8,  a  beautiful  image  is  borrowed  from 
the  quickness  with  which  the  morning  dew 
is  rarified  and  vanishes  under  the  rays  of  an 
eastern  sun. 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  dew  does  not 
fall  in  Palestine,  or  only  in  almost  insensible 
portions.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere  is  not 
then  in  a  condition  fur  its  formation,  being 
too  dry  and  warm.  For  the  production  of 
dew,  on  a  large  scale,  the  atmosphere  must 
contain  much  moisture,  which,  being  in  an 
aeriform  state,  is  converted  into  a  fluid  by 
contact  with  bodies  colder  than  itself.  Yet 
the  comparatively  longer  nights  of  summer 
in  Palestine  must  occasion  a  degree  of  re- 
frigeration on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  would  tend  to  condense  any  moisture 
which  the  air  during  the  heat  of  summer 
might  retain. 

DIADEM,  from  two  Greek  words  signiff- 
ing  to  bind  throvgh  or  by,  denoted  pri- 
marily a  covering  for  the  head,  bound  to  it 
by  means  of  the  hair  (Pape,  Handworter- 
buch  der  G.  S.).  Then  it  came  to  mean  a 
bandage  round  the  turbans,  for  instance,  of 
the  Persian  kings.  Minshull  says,  *  pro- 
perly it  signifieth  a  wreathed  haX-band,  with 
which  ancient  kings  contented  themselves, 
as  thinking  the  orowne  only  belongs  to  their 
gods.'  From  this  application  diadem  came 
to  signiiy  a  crown,  or  royal  head-dress.  It 
is  the  English  representative  of  three  Hebrew 
words  (Ezek.  xxi.  26 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  4. 
Job  xxix.  14.  Is.  xxviii  5)  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  attire  of  a  distinguished  emir, 
like  Job,  or  the  bonnet  of  the  high-priest, 
as  weD  as  to  ro^sl  ^xwatj*J8b%.  ^^^'^^^^-^trt^ 
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of  tlie  shadow  cast  by  thb  sun  from  a  body 
interposed  between  it  and  the  dial-plate, 
on  which  the  shadow  falls.  The  Hebrew 
word,  magaiah,  rendered  *  dial '  in  2  Kings 
zz.  11  and  Is.  zxxviii.  8,  is  in  the  same  con- 
nection and  in  other  places  translated  by  *  de- 
grees '  (Psalms  cxx.  cxxi,  &c.),  and  by  *  steps' 
(Exod.  XX.  20),  also  *  stairs'  (Ezek.  xl.  6). 

The  facts  in  connection  with  the  mention 
of  tlie  sun-dial  in  Scripture,  are  these: — 
Hezekiah  was,  through  the  gracious  hand 
of  God,  rescued  from  a  sickness  which  was 
likely  to  have  proved  fatal.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  announced  the  deliverance  from 
death ;  but  Hezekiah  required  a  sign  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  faith.  A  sign  was  given 
— that  sign  which  the  king  desired;  the 
shadow,  and  as  the  shadow,  so  'the  sun 
returned  ten  degrees'  (Is.xzzviii.  8). 

The  writers  of  the  narratives  clearly  in- 
tended to  represent  this  as  a  miracle.  At- 
tempts at  some  ezplanatiou  on  natural 
causes  have  failed.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  miracle  consisted  merely  in  the  retro- 
cession of  the  shadow  by  some  atmospheric 
influence.  Hezeluah  is,  however,  spoken  of 
as  believing  that  the  tun  had  '  returned  ten 
degrees ;'  for  thus  only  could  he  be  repre- 
sented to  have  gained  an  assurance  from 
fact  of  the  promised  prolongation  of  his 
life.  If,  however,  a  real  retrocession  took 
place,  the  entire  solar  system  would  have 
been  put  into  disorder ;  and  that  for  a  very 
inconsiderable  end.  In  truth,  the  passage 
in  2  Kings  zz.  8 — 11,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  sense  of  the  tezt,  and  wears  an  «f»uear- 
ance  of  being  an  interpolation  by  a  .ater 
hand.  This  rises  to  more  than  bare  proba- 
bility, in  considering  that  verse  7  states  that 
Hezekiah  had  '  recovered,'  that  is,  before  he 
asked  for  a  sign.  Yet  in  verse  8  we  find 
him  asking  for  '  a  sign  that  the  Lord  will 
heal  me.'  The  alleged  miracle  may  have 
arisen  from  a  poetic  version  of  the  event 
being  translated  at  a  later  time  into  prose. 
It  was  the  employment  of  obvious  imagery 
for  a  poet  or  a  prophet,  in  making  a  mond 
use  of  the  king's  recovery,  to  remark,  as 
we  say  a  man's  days  are  lengthened,  that 
Ilezekiah's  shadow  (of  deatli)  had  gone 
back,  and  his  sun  (of  life)  had  more  years 
to  run  (Job  zi.  17).  Such  a  symbolical 
iniproveraeut  of  the  event,  when  put  into 
plain  prose  and  made  part  of  a  liistory,  as- 
stinied  at  once  a  miraculous  character.  And 
yet  the  working  of  a  later  hand  is  seen  in 
tlie  want  of  correspondence  in  the  numbers ; 
for  whereas  the  king's  life  was  prolonged  for 
Jijleen  years  (6),  the  sun  went  back  only 
ten  degrees.  If,  according  to  some,  the 
announcement  of  Hezckiah's  recovery  took 
place  in  the  year  714,  and  he  died  in  090, 
A.  C,  the  event  corresponded  nol  wiib  the 
ulleged  letrocession,  but  wiOi  IsavoKs  \vt^- 
diciion. 


Of  the  nature  of  the  dial  bcic  mcti^0T\t^    n^x^  V^%s\. 


nothing  is  known,  and  conjecture  is  aselesik 
As,  however,  the  word  denotes  a  tight  of 
steps,  so  the  chief  feature  of  the  '  dial,*  that 
is,  the  gnomon  or  pointer,  may  have  borne 
some  such  shape.  .  Whatever  it  was,  the 
dial  was,  in  all  probability,  boirowed  from 
the  Babylonians,  who  had,  for  centnriei 
before  these  events  (A.C.  cir.  713),  been 
distinguished  for  astronomical  knowledge; 
and  Herodotus  (ii.  109),  expressly  says  ihat 
they  conmiunicated  the  son  •  dial  to  the 
Greeks.  The  probability  of  the  Babylonish 
origin  of  this  dial  is  strengthened  by  its 
being  ascribed  to  Ahaz,  who  had  formed  sa 
alliance  with  Tig^ath-pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, which  took  him  to  Damascus,  whence 
his  love  of  novelty  led  him  to  transplant  to 
Jerusalem  the  pattern  of  an  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7 — 10;  comp.  2  Chron.  zzriii.  16,  sey.). 

DIAMOND  (G.  a,  *not,'  and  detmbi,  *to 
subdue ;'  hence  a^/amanOt  ahard,  transparent, 
glistening  mineral  body.  Pliny  declared  it 
to  be  incombustible ;  Newton,  hovrever,eon- 
jeetured,  and  more  recent  investigators  have 
proved,  that  it  is  combustible,  and  has  the 
same  base  as  charcoal,  namely,  carbon. 

It  has  been  doubted  if  the  diamond  is 
really  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  there 
seems  good  reason  to  recognise  it  in  the 
thamir  found  in  Jer.  zvii.  1,  where  the  'point 
of  a  diamond '  is  spoken  of  as  employed  in 
vrriting,  and  we  know  from  Pliny  that  a  sty- 
lus tipped  with  a  diamond  vras  used  by  the 
ancients  for  making  inscriptions.  So  hard 
a  substance  afforded  a  suitable  metaphor  for 
describing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  heart 
(Ezek.iii.9.  Zeoh.  vii.  12).  In  Ezod.  zxxix. 
11.  Ezek.  zzviii.  13,  the  '  diamond '  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  intended.  Most  of 
the  ancient  translators,  with  Joseph  us,  under 
stand  the  onyz ;  Eichhom,  the  beryll ;  others, 
the  emerald. 

Very  forcible  is  the  metaphor  employed 
by  Jeremiah  in  the  passage  (zvii.  1 )  to  de- 
scribe the  deeply  inwrought  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews : 

'  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iit», 
And  with  the  point  of  a  diamond ; 
It  is  graven  upon  the  table  of  their  heart.* 

There  is  a  similar  figure  in  Job  (ziz.  29, 
24),  <  Oh  tliat  my  words  were  engraven  with 
an  iron  point  in  the  rock  fbr  ever !'  The 
idea  wss  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  writing  and  engraving, 
cut  in  their  stone  temples,  had  an  antiqnitj 
when  Jeremiah  and  Job  vrrote,  and  have 
survived  to  the  present  day.  Yet  are  they 
in  part  defaced,  and  time  will  at  length  snc- 
ceed  in  obliterating  them.  But  the  same 
sinful  propensities  with  which  Judah  was 
reproached,  still  live  in  full  force  in  hnrosn 
bosoms ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  operate  till 
^\ft   ^^«V^  ^%5\  Vw^  T«-created  humsn 
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DIANA  (L.),  a  Roman  goddess,  daugli- 
tor  of  Jupiter  by  Latona,  and  sister  of  Apollo; 
who  bore  three  relations,  as  Luna,  the  moon 
in  heaven,  Diana,  the  huntress  on  earth, 
and  Hecate,  in  the  infernal  regions.   Hence 


she  is  called  by  Horace,  Diva  triformia.  She 
required  to  be  invoked  three  times  in  order 
to  be  propitious,  and  is  thus  figured  iu  her 
tliree-fold  character. 


Diana  had  the  delicate  and  dangerous 
oflfice  of  presiding  over  the  birth  of  human 
beings,  and  so  the  Boman  divinity  presents 
a  point  of  contact  with  the  Greek,  or  rather 
Greek-Asiatic,  in  which  character  she  bore 
the  name  of  Artemis,  and  in  the  original 
comes  before  the  readers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  that  appellation  in  Acts  ziz. 
24 — 85.  Artemis  was  a  personification  of 
the  power  of  reproduction.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar symbols  which  she  has  on  her  person, 
as  seen  in  the  opposite  figure,  than  which 
nothing  can  well  be  more  dissimilar  to  the 
ordinary  image  given  of  Diana,  whose  attri- 
butes are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up  robe, 
and  the  hound ;  whose  person  is  a  model 
of  feminine  strength,  ease,  and  grace ;  and 
whose  ehief  delight  was  found  in  hunting. 
*  R^oidng  in  the  chace,  htr  golden  bow.* 

The  figures  which  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  Artemis  are  more  or  less 
ftill  in  their  details ;  but  whfle  the  original 
image  of  the  goddess  was  little  more  than 
an  almost  shapeless  trunk,  said  to  have 
fallen  firom  heaven,  numerous  attributes  in 
course  of  time  were  centred  in  the  idol,  de- 
rived probably  from  various,  especially  north- 
eastern lands,  most  of  which  had  a  more  or 
less  direct  reference  to  her  nature  as  a  per- 
sonification of  conception  and  birth.  Among 
her  attributes  may  be  mentioned  the  head 
with  a  turret,  resembling  Cybele;  the  nimbus 
stretching  from  the  turret  to  the  shoulders, 
representing  the  moon;  on  her  bosom  a 
wide  necklace,  exhibiting  the  zodiacal  signs 
of  the  bull,  ^e  twins,  and  the  crab;  be- 
low titem  two  wreatfas,  one  of  flowers,  one 
of  aeons;  then  three  rowa  of  breasts  wil\i 
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ftsd  8tag8,  bees,  aiul  flowers,  adorn  the  lower 
parts ;  pr»Mnting  altogether  an  incongraons 
medley  of  images,  which  is  not  a  bad  type 
of  the  diverse  und  hfterogcneous  character 
of  the  Paganism  with  which  Christianity  had 
to  deal — a  system  in  which,  as  there  was  no 
truth,  no  one  cluster  of  ideas,  associations 
au<l  sympatliies  which  was  held  and  cherished 
with  an  earnest  practical  faith,  all  (so-called) 
religions  elements  whatever  were  alike  ac- 
ceptable, and  easily  taken  into  the  open 
pantheon  of  the  popular  worship.  The  cut 
and  the  subject  may  affonl  a  warning  to 
Christians,  lest  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  solid  foundations  of 
the  gospel  to  views  which,  making  every 
thing  of  a  superior  kind  divine,  brings  the 
divine  ddwn  into  the  sphere  of  mortality, 
and  multiplying  divinities  while  it  denies 
(iod,  gives  rise  to  a  heterogeneous  compound 
of  notions,  into  which  every  new  hierophant 
casts  a  portion  from  the  arbitrary  determi- 
nations of  his  own  teeming  brain. 

Around  the  image  of  Artemis  was  erected 
a  large  and  splendid  temple,  which,  in  the 
night  when  Alexander  was  born,  being  burnt 
down  by  EratoHtratus,  who  thus  sought  to 
transmit  his  obscure  name  to  posterity,  was 
rebuUt  in  a  still  more  sumptuous  manner, 
from  resources  supplied  by  all  Asia  Minor, 
and  with  a  rare  union  of  artistic  skill.  The 
conception  and  general  execution  of  the 
sanctuary  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Chersiphron,  who,  finding 
his  best  powers  unequal  to  overcome  some 
difliculties,  was  on  the  point  of  tenuinating 
his  existence  in  despair,  when  a  viiiit  from 
the  goddess  herself  relieved  him  from  his 
perplexity.  The  altar  was  the  work  of  Prax- 
iteles. The  famous  sculptor  Scopas  chiselled 
one  of  tlie  columns.  Apelles,  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  contributed  a  splendid  picture  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Under  these  auspices 
the  temple  came  into  existence,  to  be  the 
pride  of  Western  As^ia,  the  great  nurse  of  its 
idolatrj-,  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  {)f  this  temple  *  tlie  silver  shrines' 
(Act.M  xix.  ii4),  nnide  by  Demetrius,  may 
liiivo  been  a  reprebcutation. 


Wf  prcsoni  a  view  of  what  vft«\  ptvA^aXA^- 
oati  of   tluavf  which  nppear  lo  A\a\c  Xjcvw 


carried  about  as  a  preservative  in  uml, 
and  to  have  been  suspended  in  booMi  m  i 
species  of  charm.  Jndesd,  so  modi  m 
Artemis  honoured,  diat  she  becsme  a  hsoM* 
hold  divinity.  From  these  Isctt  we  maj 
loam  bow  deeplj-rooted  was  the  E^iesia 
idolatry,  and  may  infer  the  divine  poser 
of  that  word  which  broaght  it  to  niit 

DIBON  (H.  a  mors*),  the  modem  Do- 
ban,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  lying  someidiit 
north  of  Araon,  iu  the  plain  now  esDed  £1- 
kura,  which  corresponds  to  the  plain  of 
Moab,  a  city  that  the  Hebrews  took  fktnn  At 
Amoritea,  and  which  the  Oaditea  i^i2t 
(Numb.  xzziL  I— <0, 84).  The  place,  in  oon- 
sequence,  received  the  name  it  Diboo-gad 
(xxxiii.  45).  It  was  subsequently  asaigacd 
to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17  ).  Isaiah,  in  wboae 
time  it  again  belonged  to  the  M oabites,  calb 
it  Dimon  (xv.  0). 

DIET,  a  Oreek  word,  in  English  ktleii 
denoting,  first,  the  way  or  manner  of  living 
and  then  the  support  of  life  or  food,  is  *^^ 
in  Jer.  liL  34,  as  the  translation  of  a  woid 
which  in  2  Kings  xxy.  30,  is  tendered '  al- 
lowance ;*  in  ProY.  xt.  17,  *  dinner;*  and  a 
Jer.  xl.  5, '  victuals.' 

The  food  of  ancient  Palestine  would  be 
determined  by  its  productions,  since  it  na  a 
country  that  depended  for  the  sabalsntial 
things  of  life,  mainly  at  least,  on  its  on 
resources.    Now  it  abounded   generally  in 
fhiits  of  the  earth,  the  rather  becaose  Uige 
portions  of  its  surface  were  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, and  its  inhabitants  cultivated  Mgn- 
culture  almost  exclusively.      Other  articles 
contain  a  statement  of  the  chief  vegetable 
as  well   as  animal  products   of  the  land, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  constituted  the 
diet  of  its  people.     The  firuits  of  the  earth 
were  eaten  in  part  in  their  natural  sUte,  in 
part  after  being  cooked.    Bread  was  the  staff 
of  life ;  for  the  diet  was  chiefly  vegeuble,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  at  the  present  day.    Milk,  eidier 
in  a  pure  or  coagulated  sUte,  honey,  which 
might  be  gathered  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  various  roots,  afforded  grateful 
an<l  salubrious  sauces  (Gen  xviii.  8.   Judg. 
V.  25).    Only  on  rare  and  festive  occaaion* 
did  the  Israelites  indulge  in  animal  food, 
which  was  originally  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  13)  lossted, 
and  not  till  a  later  period  boiled  (Gen.  xxvil 
7.  Judg.  vi.  19.   Exod.  xii.  8,  0).     The  art 
of  cookery,  at  least  in  its  practical  details, 
would  be  effectually  Uught,  at  any  rate,  bj 
the  demands  made  for  its  exercise  in  the 
public  services  of  religion.     Every  coimtxy 
has  some  peculiarity  in  diet    The  Hebrews, 
witli  other  orientals,  ate  locusts  prepared  in 
several  ways  (Lev.  xi.  23).     Ditferences  of 
usage  in  regard  to  foo<l  may  serve  to  show 
tliat  men's  tastes  arc  artificial,  and  that,  even 
on  this  point,  nothing  save  what  is  poisonous 
is '  common  or  unclean.'    The  medicinal  vir- 
\\\c%  ol  %»i^x  N«^t^,>*&  ^T(i«u£c  ot  fact,  known 
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nod,  and  its  use  entered  largely  into  tne  pre- 
paration and  consnmption  of  their  food  (Lev. 
ii.  13.  Job  vi.  6).  The  fresh  and  vigorous 
health  of  primitive  times  and  of  modes  of 
life,  far  more  conformed  to  the  laws  of  our 
nature  than  are  those  observances  which 
ensue  from  a  city  life  and  manufacturing 
or  literary  pursuits,  caused  the  appetite  to 
be  keen,  and  gave  a  relish  to  food  which 
may  weU  have  dispensed  with  high  season- 
ings and  artificial  condiments.  Tet  the  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  young,  were  indulged  with 
more  savoury  or  more  simple  diet  (Qen. 
zxvii.  4,  19.  2  Sam.  ziiL  10.  1  Cor.  ilL  2). 

In  earliest  times  the  ordinary  drink  was 
water,  which,  to  the  arid  and  sometimes 
parched  mouth  of  an  oriental,  has  a  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  of  which  those  who  live 
in  moister  climates  can  have  no  conception : 

'Amidst  the  roxining  straam  he  slakes  his  thirst ; 

•       «•••••• 

And  if,  the  following  day,  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  Yom  stars,  aad  thinks  it  luxuxy.' 

A  draught  of  f^ah  milk  was  accounted  a 
present  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  prince. 
Among  the  acta  which  have  rendered  Jael 
immortal,  is  the  presentation  of  a  bowl  of 
milk  and  what  is  caUed  butter  (Judg.  v  25). 

*  He  asked  water;  she  gave  milk; 
She  brought  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

Sherbet,  water  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
lemons,  and  other  simple  beverages,  were, 
as  they  continue  to  be,  much  in  use.  They 
also  drank  wine  made  from  grapes,  dates, 
&c.  (see  Dbihk),  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
water,  and  sometimes  aromatic  herbs,  which 
more  or  less  had  an  inebriating  character 
(Otn.ix.20;  xiv.18.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  Is.  v.  22). 
The  cup,  glass,  and  bowl,  were  used  for 
drinking  vessels  (2  Sam.  xiL  3.  Ps.  xxiiL  5. 
Prov.  xxiiL  31.  Is.  IL  17.  Matt  xxvi.  39). 
These,  if  we  may  judge  fh>m  what  we  see 
firom  the  Egyptian  monuments,  were  of  va- 
rious, and  some  very  elegant,  shapes.  The 
IDy,  a  natural  ornament  in  Egypt,  seems  to 
have  offered  a  type  at  once  beautiful  and 
convenient  (1  Kings  vii.  26). 

Before  taking  food,  the  Hebrews,  espe- 
cially in  later  times,  were  careful  to  wash  at 
least  their  hands  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Luke  xL  38) 
— a  custom  generally  practised  in  the  East, 
and  rendered  the  more  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  After  the 
use  of  purifying  water,  the  soul  was  raised  to 
God  hi  devout  acknowledgment  of  his  con- 
stant goodness,  as  again  exemplified  in  the 
actual  supply  of  recurring  wants ;  a  practice 
which,  when  observed  with  a  due  regard  to 
propriety,  is  both  becoming  and  useful,  and 
which,  having  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Guide  ofman  (Luke  ix.  16.  John  vi.  11.  Matt 
xiv.  19 ;  XV.  86 ;  xxvi.  26 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  3), 
is  approved  by  the  heart,  and  tends  botli  to 
dovate  and  strengthen  the  domestic  affeo* 
tioas.   Every  bead  of  a  fawilj  may.  perhaps 


in    Christian   times   should,   be  his    own 
priest 

The  time  of  taking  meals  must  depend  so 
much  on  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make,  regarding  those 
of  the  Israelites,  general  statements  that 
shall  be  quite  free  from  exception.  The  oool 
of  the  day,  especially  in  Eastern  countries, 
seems  to  be  the  most  ^>propriate,  if  not  also 
the  most  convenient  time  for  the  chief  meal. 
And  in  the  Roman  period,  late  dinners  (the 
Roman  cqbiub)  appear  to  luive  been  not 
unconunon  (Joseph.  *  Life,'  44).  But  widi 
a  simple  azid  agricultural  people,  mid-day 
would  be  suitable  for  a  solid  meal,  especially 
as  the  heat  would  compel  a  cessation  from 
labour  for  some  hours.  Here,  then,  we  may 
perhaps  fix  the  time  for  dinner:  comp.  1 
Kings  xix.  6.  In  the  morning,  a  meal  was 
taken  which,  in  Luke  xiv.  12,  is  in  our  ver- 
sion called  *a  dinner,'  but  whose  correct 
name  would  be  breakfast  (John  xxi.  12). 
Among  the  later  Jews,  it  was  accounted  a 
part  of  good  morals  not  to  eat  anything  be- 
fore the  first  prayer.  On  the  sabbath,  Jose- 
phus  declares,  their  laws  required  the  Jews 
to  dine  at  the  sixth  hour,  that  is,  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  (Joseph.  *  Life,'  54).  Two 
chief  meals  seem  to  have  been  accounted 
sufficient  The  time  of  taking  the  second 
would  in  a  measure  depend  on  the  hour  of 
breakfast 

The  ancient  Hebrews  sat  on  the  ground, 
or  on  carpets,  while  taking  their  customary 
food  (Gen.  xxvii.  19.  Judg.  xix.  6.  1  Sam. 
XX.  24,  25) ;  pretty  much  the  same  as  they 
do  at  the  present  time.  A  skin  is  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  tent,  or  soil,  around  which 
the  company  place  themselves,  with  the  food 
in  the  middle.  Instead  of  a  skin,  a  table, 
or  rather  large  stool,  is  in  some  instances 
employed.  According  as  convenience  serves, 
the  persons  either  content  themselves  with 
their  garments,  or  sit  on  skins  or  carpets. 
The  table  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
number  and  distinction  of  the  members  c^ 
the  family.  When  required,  the  Israelites 
would  easily  find  in  Egypt  models  of  con- 
venience, elegance,  or  snmptuousness  in 
regard  to  fomiture  (1  Sam.  xx.  20.  2  Sam. 
ix.  7, 11.  1  Kings  x.  5.  Luke  xxiL  21.  Acts 
xvi.34). 

When  Palestuie  came  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  and  Roman  manners,  the  Jews  re- 
clined on  cushions,  couches,  or  divans,  es- 
pecially on  extraordinary  and  festive  occa- 
sions (comp.  Amos.  vL  4;  ii.  8).  Hence 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
translated  by  *  sit,'  give  a  false  impression, 
and  should  be  rendejred  recline  (Matt  ix.  10 ; 
xxvi.  7.  Luke  viL  37).  This  custom  pre- 
vailed so  much,  that  at  last  it  came  to  be 
usual  in  ordinary  life  (Luke  xvii.  7).  RqaVv 
divau  was  &\Ud.  \o  ^otowiTDLO^^Vft  '^wt  ^x- 
Bona,  and  wtia  "\31ciiee  \«tvaft^  ^  it\s:Vatt>i!iiv. 
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luziirj  was  sometimes  displayed  (Joseph. 
*Autiq.'  XV.  9,  3).  Three  triclinia  were 
Bomeumes  put  together,  leaving  a  long  open 
■pace  for  the  table,  or  trays,  bearing  food. 
From  tlie  relative  position  of  the  guests,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  phrase 
'leaning  (that  is,  reclining)  on  Jesna'  bosom,' 
applied  to  the  ^wstle  John  (John  xiii.  23 ; 
xxL  20) ;  but  too  little  definite  information 
on  the  positions  at  table  is  in  our  possession 
to  allow  of  a  very  clear  notion  being  hence 
gained.  Nor  do  we  think  it  improbable  that 
Jesus  and  his  associates  conformed  more  to 
the  old  Hebrew  than  to  the  modem  Pagan 
fashions,  though  words  descriptive  of  the 
modem  usages  are  employed.  At  any  rate, 
the  Hebrew  literature  has  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  phrase,  'lying  in  a  person's 
bosom.*  Agreeably  to  the  warm  and  genial 
character  of  the  Israelites,  it  seems  to  come 
from  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations,  and 
so  to  convey,  in  the  case  of  John  and  Jesus, 
a  degree  of  tendemess  which  heatlien  man- 
ners would  not  suggest  (Gen.  xvi.  0.  Deut 
xiii.  6;  xxviiL  &0).  Nathan's  poor  man's 
lamb  not  only  ate  of  his  own  meat  and  drank 
of  his  own  cup,  but  May  in  his  bosom'  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8 ;  corop.  1  Kings  iii.  20.  Prov.  t. 
20.  Is.  xl.  11.  Lam.  ii.  12.  Luke  xvi.  22. 
John  i.  18).  VegeUbles  and  flesh-meat  cut 
into  pieces  were  set  in  large  dishes  before 
the  company,  each  of  whom  helped  himself 
with  his  fingers,  placing  his  morsel  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate,  tmaided  by 
our  modem  accompaniments  of  knives  and 
forks.  Persons  who  sat  near  each  other 
took  their  food  from  the  same  dish ;  and  as 
this  proximity  was  generally  occasioned  by 
some  kind  of  intimacy,  so  *  to  dip  the  hand 
into  the  disli  with  a  person,'  was  a  token  of 
real  or  apparent  friendship  (John  xiii.  27). 
To  one  who  was  specially  beloved,  a  delicate 
morsel  might  be  presented.  Hence  the  ofier- 
ing  of  a  '  sop'  to  a  person  caused  him  to  be 
marked  and  distinguished  (John  xiii.  26). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  master  of  the  house 
served  others,  especially  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  show  special  kindness  or  attention 
to  any  one  (1  Sam.  L  4;  comp.  John  xiii. 
20).  The  portions  given  were  generally  of 
a  choice  kmd,  or  they  were  larger  than  an 
ordinary  share  (Gen.  xliii.  32,  34.  Neh.  viii. 
10.  Estlier  ix.  10).  This  kind  of  attention 
was  observed  specially  on  festive  occasions 
(Kev.  xi.  10).  The  leg  and  the  shoulder 
were  accounted  the  best  parts  of  an  animal. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  '  choice  bones,' 
which  may  have  meant  the  loin  (Ezekiel 
xxiv.  4).  According  to  rabbinical  authority, 
wine,  which  was  the  chief,  sometimes  the 
only  beverage  at  meals,  was  drank  both 
during  and  after  eating.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  a  prayer  was  again  m«Ae  aad  the 
hands  again  washed. 
On  special  and  fehlWc  occaaVona,  ^«N\a- 


rally  be  introduced.  The  pleasures  of  tbs 
appetite  were  enjoyed  bj  the  Hebrews,  bat 
scarcely  '  the  pleasures  of  the  table.'  They 
were  not  like  the  Romana,  a  feasting  peo|de. 
Neither  the  art  of  eooking  nor  that  of  eating 
seems  ever  to  have  been  systematically  stu- 
died, thouf^  Soman  domination  in  tine 
brought  Boman  vices.  A  religious  eleoeni 
prevailed  in  the  social  festiTities  of  the  soos 
of  Abraham,  and  kept  them  free  from  eomip- 
tions,  a  result  which  was  aided  by  tlie  pre- 
Talent  simplicity  of  manners.  BanqoetN 
therefore,  they  oan  hardly  be  said  to  havt 
known.  Feasts,  however,  were  common, 
lliese  took  place  as  a  part  of  and  imaw- 
diately  after  oertain  religioaa  observances, 
so  that  the  domestio  and  the  religions  sflec- 
tions  were  brought  into  intimate  imion  and 
encouraged  imder  the  same  potent  infls- 
ences.  Tobit  (iL  I)  states,  that  at  the  ead 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  there  was  prepared 
for  him  a  good  dinner,  at  which,  when  be 
saw  abundance  of  meat,  he  bade  his  son  *  go 
and  bring  what  poor  man  soever  thon  sbdt 
find  out  of  oiur  brethren  who  is  mindltal  of 
the  Lord.'  This  was  in  agreement  with  th« 
ii^  unctions  of  the  law,  which  commended  ibt 
feast  of  (seven)  weeks  to  be  kept,  'r^oioBf 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  maid-seiTant,aid 
the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  tkc 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
that  are  among  you'  (Dent.  xvL  9—11; 
comp.  xii.  12).  So  also  at  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bemacles  (Deut  xvL  18 ;  <:omp.  I  Sam.  ix. 
13 ;  xvi.  3).  Slaves  were  inTited  (1  Kiugi 
iii.  15).  On  extraordinary  occasions  feasts 
were  customary  (1  Kings  i.  9.  Zeph.  L  7), 
such  as  important  agreements  (Gen.  xxxl 
54).  Family  events  were  celebrated  bj 
feasts;  as,  the  weaning  of  chUdren  (Gea. 
xxi.  8),  nuptials  (Gen.  xxix.  22  Jndg.  zir. 
10.  John  ii.  1,  ieg.),  birthdays  (Gen.  xL  Hi 
Job  i.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6),  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  persons  endeared  by  friendship 
or  love  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.  2  Sam.  iiL  20.  *i 
Kings  vi.  23.  Luke  xr.  23,  9eq.),  fbnenls 
(liosca  ix.  4),  sheep -shearing  (1  San. 
XXV.  2,  8fq.  2  Sam.  xiii.  28),  and  the 
vintage  (Judg.  ix.  27).  The  guests  wot 
invited  by  slaves  (Prov.  ix.  8.  Matt  xxil 
3,  4.  Luke  xiv.  17)  even  a  second  tim^, 
when,  from  respect  or  hesitation,  they  de> 
layed  to  accept  the  invitation.  Among  the 
Komans,  the  same  slaves  assigned  to  tbe 
guests  their  respective  seats.  Whether  this 
custom  prevailed  among  the  Palestinisn,  ss 
it  did  among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  is  not  de- 
termined. When  they  srrived  st  the  house, 
they  were  admitted  at  the  portal  or  *  straight 
gate,'  which,  when  they  were  seated  at  taUr, 
was  closed,  so  as  to  ensure  security  and 
^ace  against  the  crowd  which,  on  festiTe 
otc^wu^^fiw^^v^.  ^^A»JL  cii^.  be  likely  lo 
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closing  of  the  gate,  were  thus  excluded; 
which  muy  have  been  a  penalty  deserved  by 
their  indifference,  tardiness,  or  delay  (Luke 
xiii.  24.  MatL  xxv.  10). 

On  their  entrance,  the  guests  were  greeted 
with  a  kiss  (Luke  vii.  45),  had  their  heads, 
beards,  often  tlieir  clothes,  and  even  tlieir 
feet  (Luke  vii.  38.  John  xii.  8),  anointed 
with  perfumes  (Ps.  xxiii.  6.  Amos  vi.  6. 
Luke  vii.  38,  seq.).  They  were  also  pre- 
sented with  nosegays,  with  which  they 
adorned  their  heads  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  In  the 
Boman  period,  garlands  were  worn  (Joseph. 
*Antiq.'xix.  9,  1).  Places  were  allotted  to 
tlie  guests^  care  being  taken  to  give  the  best 
to  the  most  eminent  (1  Sam.  ix.  22.  Luke 
xiv.  8.  Mark  xii.  39.  Joseph,  xv.  ii.  4).  All 
received  equal  portions  from  the  host  (I 
Sam.  i.  4.  2  Sam.  vi.  19.  1  Chron.  xvi.  3). 
The  regulation  of  the  festivities  was  in  later 
periods  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the 
feast  (John  ii.  8),  commonly  a  friend  of 
the  family,  on  occasions  when  the  number 
of  the  guests  or  the  importance  of  the  events 
may  have  been  considered  to  demand  such 
a  coadjutor;  otherwise,  the  head  of  the 
house  took  the  supervision.  As  the  Ori- 
entals prided  themselves  on  keeping  large 
and  rich  wardrobes,  they  seem  to  have 
formed  the  custom,  at  least  in  families  of 
distinction,  and  when  the  guests  came  from 
a  distance,  of  presenting  each  with  a  dress, 
which,  as  being  dean  and  handsome,  would 
be  suitable  for  the  festive  scene,  and  distin- 
guish those  who  were  the  honoured  visitors 
from  any  possible  intruder,  who,  not  having 
received  au  invitation,  had  no  right  to  be 
present  (Oen.  xlv.22.  2  Kings  v.  22;  x.  22. 
Estli.  vi.  8.  Matt  xxii.  II.  Eccles.  ix.  8.  Rev. 
iii.  5).  The  sumptuousness  of  banquets  ap- 
peared in  the  number  of  the  guests,  which 
was  often  very  great  (Gen.  xxix.  22.  1  Sam. 
ix.  22),  in  the  costliness  of  the  dinner  ser- 
vice (Esth  i.  6,  »eq,)t  especially  in  the  abun- 
dance and  excellence  of  the  fare  (Oen.  xxvii. 
9.  Is.  XXV.  6.  Job  xxxvi.  16.  Amos  vL  4). 
Feasts  lasted  a  longer  time  than  is  custo- 
mary with  us ;  and  in  Pereia,  certain  royal 
ordinances  were  connected  with  the  table 
(Esther  i.  3).  The  entertainments  were  en- 
livened by  music  (Is.  v.  12.  Amos  vi.  5.  Ps. 
Ixix.  12),  by  dancing  (Matt  xiv.  6),  by  jests 
and  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12).  On  the  depar- 
ture of  the  guests,  they  were  perfumed,  es- 
pecially on  the  beard.  On  great  occasions, 
the  women  ate,  not  with  the  men,  but  in  a 
separate  chamber  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  the  honses 
of  ordinary  citizens,  however,  among  the 
Jews,  the  sexes  mingled  together  (John  xii. 
3).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meals  connected  with  the  heaOien 
sacrifices,  as  this  in  its  consequences,  if  not 
in  itself,  would  have  been  little  less  than 
idolatry  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15.  1  Cor.  x.  28). 
Festivities,  which,  so  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are  inno- 


cent,  if  not  nseful,  may  degenerate  into  li- 
centiousness. Such  were  those  social  meet- 
ings which  the  Greeks  termed  kamoi,  and 
the  Latins  commHsMUUmeSj  which  prevailed 
too  much  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  doing 
serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
and  which  are  forbidden  and  reproved  under 
the  name  of  *  rioting'  (Rom.  xiii.  13)  and 
*  revellings'  (Gal.  v.  21.  1  Pet  iv.  8).  In 
these  *  riotings,*  young  men,  availing  them 
selves  of  some  domestic  festival,  or  under 
the  incitement  of  a  love  of  excess,  assem 
bled  together  for  banqueting  and  revelry 
when,  under  the  predominance  of  wine,  they 
broke  from  the  house  and  paraded  the  pub- 
lic streets,  hurried  on,  like  bacchanals,  by 
drink,  song,  and  music.  Luxury  and  excess 
predominated  at  the  tables  of  the  Romans, 
whom  wealthy  Jews  were  prone  to  imitate. 
Several  kinds  of  food  were  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic  law.— See  the  article  Cleak. 

DIONYSIUS,  assessor  or  judge  in  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  was  converted  by  the  apostle 
Paul  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on 
Mare'  hill,  in  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Tra- 
dition has  been  busy  with  his  name,  having 
made  him  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  in 
that  city,  and  very  inconsistently  confounded 
him  with  the  fint  bishop  of  tlie  Gnuls,  who 
lived  under  the  emperor  Decius.  The  writ- 
ings extant  under  his  name  are  not  au 
thentie. 

DIOTREPHES  (G.  nourished  of  Jupi- 
ter), an  oflBcer  in  the  primitive  chureh,  who 
received  not  the  writer  of  the  Third  Epistle 
of  John.  This  rejection  arose  f^om  his  love 
of  pre-eminence,  which  led  him  to  prate 
against  the  author,  to  deny  chureh-fellow- 
ship  to  his  adherents,  and  to  excommunicate 
memben  of  the  chureh  who  took  their  part 
If  this  represents  a  state  of  things  so  early 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  firet  century,  we 
have  here  a  lamentable  proofhow  soon  human 
passions  perverted  the  gospel  and  troubled 
the  chureh.  The  character,  however,  ot 
Diotrephes  is  a  perfectly  natural  one;  of 
which  few  modem  churehes  have  probably 
been  long  without  proof.  The  intense  self- 
love  and  self- estimation  which  lie  at  iu  root, 
being  essentially  anti-christian,  can  produce 
none  but  bitter  fruits  in  a  community  where 
■puritual  equality  and  'a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit'  should  prevaU. 

DISALLOW  (L.  dis,  ad,  *  to,'  and  locus, 
—  loc,  in  Saxon,  •  an  enclosure  *  probably), 
signifies  to  *reftise,*  <deny,'  'contradict;' 
originally,  *  to  allow '  may  have  been  the 
same  as  to  aUot,  used  of  place,  whence  al- 
lodial. From  this  would  easily  be  derived 
the  meaning  of  *  permitting.'  The  force  of 
dis  being  to  revene  the  signification,  dis- 
allow  comes  to  have  the  imi>ort  assigned 
above.  The  original  wonl  *^«w\%  v^Vwt^  V^x 
its  TOOV  rtte«Xi\Tv%  *  V.O  "Vst^tiSi."'  V^\sxsJt>.-M3xv, 
7  ;  "Pa,  cxW.  7>^.  ^     .% -x.^^. 
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•nothing'),  is  *  to  bring  to  nothing.*  The 
word  presents  an  instance  of  two  negatives 
being  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  for 
properly  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  di$ ; 
and  so  annul  is  frequently  used  with  pretty 
much  the  same  meaning  as  (disannul.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  term  signifies  to 
break  oMunder  (Job  xvi.  12),  so  to  make  void 
(Numb.  xzx.  12 ;  comp.  Job  zl.  B). 

DISOEBN  (L.  Af  and  cemo,  *  I  sepa- 
rate'), according  to  its  etymology,  signifies 
to  so  separate  as  to  distinguish  and  hence 
see  things,  which  can  be  known  only  by 
their  differences.  In  Hebrew,  the  faculty  of 
discerning  is  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing (1  Kings  iii.  11),  as  well  as  to  that  of 
sight  (Mai.  iii.  18).  Sometimes  *  to  dis- 
cern' means  *  to  discriminate,'  that  is,  to 
notice  and  mark  wherein  things  differ,  by 
means  of  the  judgment  or  the  moral  sense 
(2Sam.xiT.  17.  Eccl.viii.ft.  1  Cor.xil  10). 
DISCIPLE  (L. ditco,  *  1  learn'),  signifies, 
as  does  its  Greek  original,  a  learner,  one  that 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  another,  who  is  his  teacher; 
thus  in  John  ix.  28,  the  Pharisees  declare 
themselves  to  be  '  Moses'  disciples '  (Matt 
x.24,23.  Luke  vi.  40).  IntheNewTesU 
ment  the  term  is  applied  to  the  scholars  or 
adherents  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  ix.  14), 
to  those  of  the  Pharisees  (MattxxiL  16), 
and  to  those  of  Jesus  (Matt  v.  1.  Mark  viil. 
27.  Luke  viii.  9.  John  iii.  22).  Twelve 
disciples  were  chosen  by  our  Lord  from  the 
rest,  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  the 
purposes  of  his  mission,  who  were  after- 
wards denominated  apostles  (Matt  x.  1 ;  xii 
1;  XX.  17.  Luke  ix.  1).  Seventy  disciples 
also  were  appointed,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
great  end  (Luke  x.  1, 17, 23).  When,  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  disciples  became 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  community, 
they  could  learn  of  him  no  longer  by  the 
direct  influence  of  his  own  person,  but  only 
through  the  channel  supplied  by  others; 
still,  as  Jesus  was  the  original  source  of  this 
water  of  life,  they  retained  the  appellation, 
which  now  became  equivalent  to  *  foUower,' 
*  Christian,'  one  who  took  on  him  the  name 
of  Christ  in  token  of  discipleship  and  obedi- 
ence. Hence  there  arose  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  '  twelve  (original)  disciples'  and 
<  the  multitude  of  disciples,'  of  whom  the 
former,  under  Christ,  were  teachers  (Acts 
vi.  1,2;  comp.  xi.  20). 

From  these  remarks  it  is  clear  that  a 
Christian  is  a  disciple,  that  is,  a  learner  of 
Christ,  whose  teachings  he  is,  by  his  profes- 
sion, bound  to  ascertain,  revere,  and  observe, 
in  the  use  of  whatever  means  he  may  have 
in  his  power,  and  particularly  of  that  record 
of  his  Teacher's  doctrines,  life,  death,  and 
Ascension,  which  is  found  in  Uie  evon^VVcvi 
narratiTCS.  What  Jesua  has  taug\\t,  \iVft  ^%- 
•ipies  are  required  to  receive.  'WVia.l  ^VA  nox. 


avoid,  reject,  and  put  away.  Nor  doM  dis- 
cipleship stand  in  any  mere  radial  of  ths 
words  or  adoption  of  the  ideaa  of  Jcsas; 
bat  rather  in  snch  an  intereofnmankHi  of 
mind  as  to  make  the  teacher  and  die  tanght 
one  in  spirit,  aim,  and  objeet,  so  that  the 
true  disciple,  alter  his  measure,  becomef 
like  his  divine  Master  (John  ziiL  85;  xv.  8; 
xvii.  21). 

DISCIPLINE  (L.  dheo,  *Ileam'),  is 
struction  (Job  xxzri.  10.  ProT.  L  2).  Tht 
original  moosoAr  is  rendered  *  chastise- 
ment' (Deat  XL  2);  also  '  eorrectioa ' 
(Jer.  V.  3).  We  are  thua  eneoiiraged  to  hold 
that  Qod's  chastisementa,  being  prompted 
by  his  love  and  guided  hj  his  wisdom,  are 
corrective  and  remediaL 

DISCLOSE  (L.  Hm  and  cAnufe,  *  I  shut'), 
to  open.  The  force  of  the  ^it  ia  to  reverse 
the  meaning  of  ciaaio,  quan^  to  wukid^ 
that  is,  to  May  open*  (la-xxri.  21).  The 
Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  whieh  is  trans- 
lated *  discover '  (see  the  word). 

DISCOBfFIT  (F.  decanfirt^  *  to  mot  an 
army '),  as  in  Exod.  xir.  24.  Josh.  x.  la 
The  Hebrew  root  signifies  originaUy  *  to  de- 
stroy '  (Ps.  cxliv.  6)  ;  so  *  disocmifitnre,*  that 
is,  putting  to  flight  with  slaogfater  (1  Ssm. 
xiv.  20),  comes  fh>m  a  word  whieh  in  odw 
places  is  rendered  *  destruction '  (Dent  viL 
23.    ISam.  V.  9). 

DISCOVER  (F.  de  and  eouvrir,  'to 
uncover'),  means  to  lay  open,  by  throwiag 
off  that  which  conceals,  and  so  to  bring  to 
light  Hence  '  discover '  properly  signifies 
to  make  the  hidden  known,  implying  tlie 
previous  existence  of  that  which  is  dis- 
covered ;  whereas  to  invent  is  to  bring  into 
being.  America  was  *discoTered'  as  well 
as  die  Georgium  Sidus;  but  the  steam- 
engine  and  ^e  telescope  were  'invented.* 
In  Hebrew,  gahlah  means,  primarily,  to 
'  strip,' '  make  naked,'  and  hence  to  '  revesl* 
(unveil),  that  is, 'disclose  in  form'  (Lev. 
XX.  11.  1  Sam.  iii.  21.  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

DISCREET  (L.  dia  and  cermo),  is  pro- 
perly '  disjoined ;'  hence  that  state  of  feeling 
which  can  distinguish  different  qualities, 
and  prompt  to  corresponding  actions,  whiek 
is  a  characteristic  of  a  discriminating,  wist 
and  prudent  mind.  A  discreet  man  is  in 
consequence  one  who  acts  with  dtMcretiom, 
witli,  that  is,  a  due  regard  specially  to  moral 
diversities.  Thus  Spenser  (<  Faerie  Qneen,* 
i.  7)  :- 

*  But  woefbll  lady,  let  me  you  intreCe 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart ; 
Miihaps  are  maistered  by  advice  dUenU, 
And  counsell  mttigatei  the  gresteat  rauEt 

DISDAIN  (F.  dedai^ner,  from  the  Latin 
dediifnarit  *  to  think  unworthy  *),  is  tomani 
fest  towards  another  a  haughty  feeling— a 
CoeUu^  which  shows  that  you  think  him  un- 

.       'VIOT^^-^    ^«\M    %<CiQAL   ^\jVDN»Xi.\  \K&Si^  tO    djS- 


from  him,  it  is  e^naUy  \lieii  duXi  \» 


^\iv<c\i  *  ^\a^aMi.'  \%   ^  Vt*3Kv^%jCvwx  W^^ma. 
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xtU.  4d),  means  to  despise  (Namb.  zv.  31 ; 
Is.  liii.  3). 

DISEASES  (F.  dis  and  aise,  '  ease'), 
according  to  the  etymology,  are  disquiets,  the 
Absence  of  bodily  ease,  and  eonseqaent  pre- 
sence of  pain,  arising  out  of  a  disordered 
•tate  of  the  frame. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  is  in  general  conducive  te 
health.  The  simple  manners  of  early  ages, 
and  ihe  out-of-door  living  of  an  agricultural 
people,  as  well  as  the  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law,  contributed  to  the 
health  of  the  Israelites,  and  made  the  dis- 
eases prevalent  among  them  few,  light,  and 
of  short  duration.  When,  however,  diseases 
did  oome,  they,  like  all  other  weal  or  woe, 
were  referred,  by  the  all-pervading  pie^  of 
the  Hebrew  mind,  to  the  immediate  act  of 
God  (Lev.  xxvL  16.  Deut.  xxviii.  8.  John  ix. 
1,  stq, ;  V.  14).  In  summer,  dysentery  pre- 
vails (Acts  xxviii.  8) ;  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tumn, fever  (Matt  viiL  14).  Palsy  also  oc- 
curs (1  Macoab.  ix.  60),  fatal  apoplexy,  and 
coups  de  soleiL  Of  the  latter  an  instance  is 
given  in  Judith  viii.  3,  where  it  is  said  of 
Manasses,  'as  he  stood  overseeing  them 
that  bound  sheaves  in  the  field,  the  heat 
came  upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  and  died.' 
Accounts,  too,  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  of 
hypochondria,  or  lasting  dejection  of  spi* 
rits  (1  Sam.  xviiL  10),  epilepsy,  paralysis, 
disease*  of  the  skin,  and  blindness.  The 
plague  raged  to  a  great  extent  Mental  dis- 
eases,— melancholy,  lunacy,  and  madness, — 
are  firequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  because  these  disorders  pre- 
vailed more  than  usually  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  but  because  the  idea  had  then  gained 
predominance,  that  mental  diseases  were 
caused  by  wicked  spirits  who  entered  the 
minds  ol  the  sick,  and  held  there  supreme 
control;  and  because  it  was  thought  that 
one  proof  of  the  advent  and  presence  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  found  in  his  dispossess- 
ing demoniacs,  and  so  overcoming  the  king- 
dom of  Satan. 

In  Lev.  XT.  3,  some  commentatora  have 
found  the  gonorrhcea  virulenta.  Jehoram's 
sickness  (3  Chron.  xxi.  12,  seq,)  was  pro- 
bably a  severe  and  lasting  dysentery,  not 
unlike  the  modem  cholera. 

All  attempts  to  explain  the  healings  of  our 
Lord  by  mere  ordinary  means  must  fail;  for 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  his  histori- 
ans intended  to  represent  the  salutary  influ- 
ence as  extraordinary  or  miraculous;  from 
the  admission  of  which  view  there  is  no  es- 
cape, unless  in  denying  the  credibility  or 
historical  value  of  the  evangelists.  That  in 
some  instances,  particularly  in  disorden  of 
the  mind,  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
may  have  exerted  a  strong  co-operative  in- 
fluence, is  very  probable ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  mere  ordinair  cause  suffices 
to  aeeaunt  tbr  the  alleged  etects.    The  spe- 


cial efforts  that  have  been  made  to  assign  to 
natural  causes  the  cures  effected  by  our 
Lord,  show,  by  their  total  failure,  how  ftitOe 
such  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation 
are ;  which  in  truth  seems  to  us  to  involve 
greater  absurdity  than  even  the  entire  re- 
nunciation of  the  evangelical  narratives. 
The  woman  who  had  been  for  twelve  years 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  (Matt  ix. 
20)  must  have  been  reduced  to  unmiuent 
danger  of  death,  and  could  have  been  healed 
neither  by  a  startled  imagination  (22),  as 
some  have  asserted,  nor  by  animal  magnet- 
ism, according  to  the  fancy  of  othera.  Here 
was  a  deeply-seated  bodily  disorder,  which 
could  not  have  yielded  to  any  known  action 
of  mind  on  mind,  or  to  any  sudden  opera- 
tion of  medicine  or  medical  skilL  The 
withered  hand  (Matt  xii.  10)  had  been 
caused  by  the  want  of  nutriment  in  the  dis- 
eased member,  being  a  species  of  local 
atrophy  or  wasting,  which,  again,  no  mere 
earthly  power  could  have  restored  to  sound- 
ness and  strength.  The  man  who  had  the 
dropsy  (Luke  xiv.  2)  was  forthwith  healed 
by  Jesus ;  but  clearly  any  mere  professional 
treatment,  any  usual  or  unusual  medical 
applications,  are  out  of  the  question ;  the 
writer  did  not  intend  to  make  our  Lord  a 
clever  physician,  and  all  the  resources  of 
the  heiding  art  fail  before  the  alleged  cures. 
See  the  articles  Clian,  Divil,  Phtsxcxak. 

DISMAY  is  probably  derived  firom  dis, 
*  not,*  and  magen  or  mogen,  the  root  of  our 
common  terms '  may,'  <  might,'  denoting  power 
or  ability;  so  that  '  to  ^smay'  is  to  rob  of 
power,  and  '  to  be  dismayed '  is  to  be  desti- 
tute of  power.  Fear  unnerves  men  and 
makes  them  powerless,  and  it  is  to  this  effect 
of  fear  that  reference  is  made  (2  Kings  xix. 
26.  Is.  XX.  6 ;  xxxi.  0). 

DISMISS  (L.  dis  and  mt»o,  'I  send'), 
signifies  to  send  away,  and,  derivatively,  to 
allow  to  go  or  depart ;  hence  also  to  break 
up  an  assembly  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  8.  Acts  xv. 
30;  xix.  41). 

DISPENSATION  (L.  dis  nndpendo^'l 
weigh,'  that  is,  from  a  masr),  has  originally 
a  somewhat  simOar  meaning  to  that  of 
ministration  or  distribution.  The  word 
'  dispensary,'  an  institution  to  dispense  me- 
dicines, offen  the  etymological  import  of 
the  term.  The  original  Greek — the  same 
as  our 'economy'  {oihonomid) — signifies  the 
government  of  a  house,  housewifery,  do- 
mestic discipline  in  all  its  varied  particulars. 
What  these  were  in  a  Hebrew  family  may  in 
part  be  gathered  firom  Prov.xxxi.  10,  eeq. 
Accordingly,  the  word  is  Englished  by  *  stew- 
ardship '  (Luke  xvi.  2),  but  in  1  Cor.  ix.  17, 
by '  dispensation,*  where '  stewardship'  would 
not  be  unsuitable  (Ephes.  iii.  2).  InEphes. 
i.  10,  the  term  seems  to  have  reference  to 
those  ProvidenoUsi  oT^vML>assi»\n  'i*^>s3a.'^i% 
world  was  ^wpiTOdi  tot  ^*^fs«^        
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tions,*  and  tpmrga,  *  I  Uirow  abroad/  an  a 
husband roau  does  Keed),  denotes  to  scatter, 
cast  on  all  sides  (1  Kings  xiv.  15.  £ie- 
kiel  V.  2 ;  comp.  *  winnoweth '  in  Bath 
ui.  2). 

DISPOSE  (I.  dit  and  pono,  < I  place'), 
is  to  set  in  different  places,  but  in  regular 
order ;  the  Hebrew  original  signifying  simply 
to  set,  place,  or  make ;  hence  Job  (ixxIt. 
13)  asks,  *  Who  hath  dup&ted  the  whole 
world?*  comp.  xzivii.  15.     The  participle 

*  disposed'  (Acts  xviii.  27)  means  'deter- 
mined,' or  *  inclined.' 

The  passage  (Acts  vii.  53)  in  which  the 
noun  *  disposition'  is  found,  should  probably 
be  rendered  '  in  the  presence  of  angels ' 
(Exod.  xix.  13, 16, 10),  or  *  by  the  ministry 
of  angnls '  (Joseph.  *  Antiq. '  xv.  5, 8.  Oal. 
uL  10.  Heb.ii.  2). 

DISPUTE  (L.  diiandputtf,  «Ithink'), 
is,  according  to  its  etymology,  to  think  dif- 
ferently from  others,  and  hence  to  differ  in 
language  in  debate.  The  love  of  dispnta- 
tion  came  from  the  Greeks,  not  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  a  believing  and  devotional  people, 
and  accordingly  had  but  one  word  rendered 

*  dispute,'  namely,  yahehagh  (Job  xxiii.  7), 
which  in  other  cases  is  translated  by  '  rea- 
son* (Is.  i.  18),  *  reprove'  (Oen.xxi.  25), 

*  chasten'  (2  Sam.  viL  14),  and  *  argue' 
(Job  vi.  25).  In  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  there  are  five  words  whose  mean- 
ings resemble  tliat  of 'dispute,*  'disputation.* 
Tbcy  signify  to  discourse  with,  to  reason 
with,  to  seek  (tnith)  in  common,  distinguish- 
ing or  discriminating,  and  so  combine  to 
sliow  that  it  is  not  in  disputation  itself,  but 
in  its  abuses,  that  we  find  what  is  reprehen- 
sible. In  Rom. xiv.  1,  'doubtful  disputa- 
tion h  '  is  a  phrase  which  has  no  meaning, 
for  all  disputations  are  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful ;  '  nice  distinctions  of  opinion '  would, 
perhaps,  be  better,  for  Paul  intends  to  warn 
the  Romans  against  minute  inquisition  into 
the  conscientious  convictions  and  practices 
of  others,  who  roust  stand  or  fall  before 
their  own  Master  (Rom.  xiv.  12,  22). 

DISSENSION  (L.  dii,  '  differenUy,*  and 
untiOf  '  I  feel,  think'),  a  disagreement  from 
diversity  of  opinions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Plinrisees  and  Sadducees,  recorded  in  Acts 
xxiii.  10.  The  Greek  original,  stasis,  is  trans- 
l.iied  'insurrection'  (Mark  x v.  7),  and  se- 
dition '  ( Luke  xxiii.  19).  Literally,  it  means 
a  standing  (Heb.  ix.  8),  and  may  be  more 
nearly  represented  by  our  term  rising;  a 
rising  of  anger  from  opposition  in  debate 
(Acts  XV.  2;  xxiii.  7),  or  in  person  against 
a  govemnient,  as  in  sedition  and  insurrec- 
tion. 

DISSIMULATION  (L.  dia  and  simuh,  'I 
make  like/  or  'feign')  is,  properly,  pre- 
tence by  concealment,  as  simultition  is  pre- 
tence by  open  profession.  Dissimulation 
clunks  misdeeds  in  order  to  make  them  look 
jike  virtues;  sinmlatiuu  assumes  nY^vtfarancus 


when  eorretpondlng  realities  ue 
The  Greek  (GaL  ii.  18.  Bom.  zii.  0)  is  the 
same  word  as  is  gmenllj  rendered  lijpo- 
crisy  (Matt  zziii.  26),  whkh  ia  iladf  ikt 
very  term  in  English  letters,  and  list  for  its 
primitive  meaning  the  idem  of  metmg  am  Ikt 
ilage.  Compare  *dissemhla'  in  Jciak.  viL 
11.  Gal.  U.  18. 

DISTAFF,  a  ttaff  roond  which  the  low  is 
wound  for  spinning.  The  Hebrew  peklerk, 
which  in  Prov.  xnL  10,  is  rendered '  dis- 
taff,' is  in  2  Sam.  iiL  20,  En^ished  by « ataC* 
Spindle  is  mentioned  in  eonnaeCion  vidi  tbt 
distsfl;  SB  ftmning  iastramcBts  of  employ- 
Bent  on  the  part  of  the  virtnoos  womas. 
In  eaiiy  ages,  spinning  (henee  the  Isw  ten 
tptntier  for  a  female  who  has  not  been  mar- 
ried) wsa  apart  of  the  hoosehold  dotfes  of 
women,  eren  in  rich  snd  distingniahed  fi- 
milies.  At  the  present  day,  the  Egyptian 
women  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  working 
with  the  needle,  particalarij  in  embroidsiaf 
veils,  handkerchiefs,  &e^  wiA  cdound  silk 
and  gold,  in  which  they  earry  on  a  aoit  of 
traffio  through  the  channel  of  a  female  bro- 
ker. In  ancient  Egypt,  the  yam  seems  all  to 
have  been  spun  with  the  hand,  snd  the  spin- 
dle is  seen  in  all  the  pictores  represrwtiiig 
tlie  mannfaotore  of  eloth,  as  well  as  bock 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  mannfiK- 
ture. 

DISTIL  (L.  de,  <down,'snd  sfittw,  «tofoD 
in  drops')  signifies  to  form  into  drops  liki 
the  dew,  or  to  fall  in  drops  like  a  gentle  rais. 
Such  is  also  the  import  of  the  Hebrew,  wtk- 
tal  (Dent  xxxii.  2;  comp.  Job  zxxtL  28). 

DISTRACTED  (L.  dit,  'in  different  di- 
rections,'  and  iraho,  'I  draw')  is,  properiy, 
drawn  in  opposite  ways  by  psin  or  grief. 
So  is  it  used  in  Ps.  Ixzxviii.  15,  '  I  bear  thy 
terrors,  and  am  diUracied,* 

DISTRIBUTE  (L.  dis  and  fri^o,  'I 
give,' '  assign')  is  to  allot  a  share  or  portion 
to  each  of  several  parties.  This  sIho  is  the 
meaning  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word 
(Deut.  iv.  19.  2  Chron.  zziiL  18.  Keh.  siiL 
13). 

DIVERS  (L.  divertus,  'different'),  differ- 
ent persons  or  things ;  hence  seYeral,  many 
(Judg.  V.  30.  Heb.  L  1.  MatL  xziv.  7). 
Ganneuts  of  divers  colours  were  held  of 
high  value  (2  Sam.  xiii.  IS.   £zek.  xvi.  16V 

DIVINATION  (L.  dwimus),  the  art  of  di- 
vining ;  that  is,  of  rising  above  the  human 
to  tlxc  divine  in  regard  to  knowledge.  That 
knowledge  may  have  respect  to  things  past, 
present,  or  future.  The  essential  cireum- 
stance  is,  that  it  is  hidden.  The  aim  of 
divination  is,  to  gain  knowledge  bidden  to 
man  in  tlie  use  of  his  ordiuaiy  powers. 
Such  an  aim  is,  in  tlie  general,  deariy  is 
opposition  to  tlie  course  of  ProTidence,  who 
has  given  us  faculties  appropriate  for  ae- 
quiring  all  requisite  information,  but  has  in 
fart,  as  well  as  in  wonl,  declared  that  '  se- 
cret thing:)  belong  to  God'  (.Dent.  zxiz.  29). 
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As  contrary  to  Providence,  divination  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Ood,  who,  how  much 
soever  pleased  that  his  creatures  should  gain 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  powers  and  op- 
portunities he  has  given  may  in  their  dili- 
gent use  afford,  cannot  but  be  opposed  to 
any  attempt  to  break  open  a  door  into  Che 
light- chambers  of  omniscience,  to  trench 
on  his  own  attributes,  to  transgress  his  laws, 
and  so  to  imply  and  teach  that  his  divine 
economy  is  not  the  best  for  man  and  the 
universe.  Divination,  therefore,  is  as  wrong 
as  it  must  obviously  be  futile.  The  moment 
you  acknowledge  God  to  be,  in  a  tail  and  pro- 
per sense,  the  governor  as  well  as  firamer  of 
the  world,  you  discern  the  foUy  and  the  im- 
piety of  all  efforts  designed  to  extort  secrets 
from  *  Nature ;'  and  nothing  but  the  preva- 
leuce  of  absurd  notions,  which  made  Nature 
a  sort  of  subordinate  and  dependant  divi- 
nity, could  have  tolerated  the  illusion  that 
man  can  force  his  way  beyond  the  limits 
w'i*h  which  be  is  hedged  round  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence.  If  in  any  case,  or  to  any 
degree,  those  limits  are  enlarged,  it  can  be 
(lone  only  by  Him  who  placed  them  where 
they  are. 

Religion  professes  to  widen  our  sphere 
of  vision.  It  raises  the  mind  to  Ood  in 
order  that,  firom  a  loftier  position,  it  may 
toore  widely  and  ftilly  perceive  its  duties, 
destinies,  and  hopes.  Hence  religion  in  its 
very  nature  is  a  revealer.  The  gift  of  higher 
knowledge  is  with  it  a  necessary  boon.  The 
Christian  religion  unveils  even  the  future 
world,  and  *  points  out  immortality  to  man.' 
Not  unlikely,  therefore,  is  it  that  we  should 
find  in  revealed  religion  special  means  for 
disclosing  hidden  things.  Accordingly,  God 
made  known  his  will  to  the  ancient  Hebrews 
by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (see  the  article), 
and  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  giving  spe- 
cial aid  under  circumstances  of  special  need. 
And  so  far  is  there  from  being  any  rational 
grround  of  presumption  against  these  pecu- 
liar modes  of  revelation,  that,  being  obvi- 
ously one  in  spirit  and  aim  with  revealed 
religion  itself,  and  so  forming  a  congruent, 
if  not  necessary  element  in  it,  the  consistent 
theist  is  led  to  expect  such  channels  of 
knowledge,  and  sees  in  them  a  merciful 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  igpiorant  and  fee- 
ble man.  The  only  matter  of  consequence 
is,  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false 
means  of  disclosure — oracles  that  set  forth 
God's  will,  and  those  that  make  known 
nothing  but  their  own  impotence.  And  in 
this  act  of  discrimination  he  is  aided  as 
much  by  Holy  Scripture  as  by  the  great  and 
good  effects  produced  by  revealed  truth,  in 
contrast  with  the  miserable  delusions  of 
divination. 

So  ardent  is  man's  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  divination  has  always  prevailed  most 
in  days  of  the  greatest  ignorance.  With  this 
thirst  is  combined  the  love  of  ease,  which 


in  Eastern  countries  is  of  great  power,  and 
which  makes  men,  while  they  long  for  faiow- 
ledge,  seek  some  expeditious  method  of  ac- 
quiring it:  they  would  eat  the  bread,  without 
gathering  the  harvest  or  tiUing  the  field. 
Hence  so  many  trials,  in  the  early  ages  ot 
the  world,  to  wrest  from  Nature  the  myste- 
ries she  was  supposed  to  possess.  Hence, 
too,  the  prohibitions  found  against  eating 
of  the  tree  of  life,  &c.,  which  prohibitions 
are  to  be  understood  as  directed  against  the 
acquisition  of  only  such  knowledge  as  did 
not  lie  open  to  the  industrious  researches 
of  the  human  mind.  In  heathen  countries, 
the  delusive  arts  of  divination  obtained 
great  prevalence  and  credit ;  but,  as  being 
of  earth,  earthy,  and  in  their  very  nature 
impious,  they  were  forbidden  by  Moses 
under  no  less  than  the  penalty  of  death 
(Lev.  xix.  26,  31 ;  xx.  6.  Dent  xviii.  10, 
teq.).  These  prohibitions  were  clearly  g^ven 
with  a  view  to  '  the  abominations  of  those 
nations*  (9),  among  whom  the  first  place 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Egyptians,  who  have 
in  all  ages  been  given  to  the  practice  of 
dark  arts,  and  to  whose  descendants,  under 
the  corrupted  name  of  gypne$,  these  delu- 
sions are  new  almost  exclusively  confined, 
though  of  course  the  existence  of  many 
cheats  implies  the  existence  also  of  very 
many  dupes.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  a 
token  of  conscious  truth  on  the  part  of 
Moses,  that  he  prohibited  practices  such  as 
these,  with  which  his  people  must  have  been 
familiar,  and  probably  were  in  a  measure 
fascinated.  This  prohibition  is  the  act  of 
a  faithful  man,  who,  having  God  on  his 
side,  would  neither  have  nor  allow  any  deal- 
ings with  the  false  and  deceptive  things  of 
earth.  As  such,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
professed  aim  and  obvious  character  of  his 
religion,  which  sought  to  make  God  known 
to  man,  and  cause  his  will  to  be  obeyed,  to  the 
supersession  of  all  idol  vanities,  *  the  work 
of  men's  hands.'  Nevertheless,  Moses,  shar- 
ing in  the  common  fate  of  religious  reformers, 
failed  in  part  to'  effect  all  he  wisely  desigpied. 
His  people  remained  attached  to  measures 
of  divination,  more  or  less,  in  all  periods  of 
their  history,  but  particularly  under  the  fa- 
vour of  idolatrous  rulers,  while  true  servants 
of  God  laboured  from  time  to  time  to  put 
away  these  superstitious  abominations  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9.  2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  xxiii.  24. 
Is.viii.  19.  Miciii.  11.  Jer.  xxlx.  8.  Zech. 
X.  2),  which,  as  appears  from  these  passa- 
ges, were  as  hostile  to  the  good  of  the  people 
as  ihey  were  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  And 
though  the  Israelites  were  not  so  deeply 
contaminated  with  these  evils  as  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  yet  their  diviners,  wizards, 
and  witches,  to  whom  the  credulous  gate 
their  money,  were  not  merely  foreigners 
(Acts  xvi.  16.  Mic.  iii.  11).  The  neigh- 
bouring Philistia  furnished  these  deluders 
(1  Sam.  vi.  2).    In  the  time  of  the  Cesan^ 
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Jewish  diYinen,  botb  male  and  female,  tra- 
▼ened  the  Weat,  practising  prophecy  as  a 
trade. 

The  art  of  the  diTiner  consisted  in  an  in- 
timation of  a  sign  or  of  an  event  which  took 
place  of  their  own  accord,  or  only  when 
commanded,  or  occasioned  by  evoking  the 
dead,  who,  on  being  questioned,  disclose<l 
the  desired  secrets.  Sometimes  the  art  lay 
in  uttering  truths  or  facts  made  known  to 
the  diviner  by  some  divinity.  In  the  Bible 
we  find  different  kinds  of  divinations : — I. 
Oneiromancy,  divination  by  dreams  (see  the 
article  Dkbamb).  II.  Ophiomancy,  divina- 
tion by  serpents ;  that  is,  from  their  move- 
ments, which  is  referred  to  by  the  word  '  en- 
chantment' (Lev.  six.  26.  DeuL  xviii.  10. 
9  Kings  xvii.  17),  and  was  carried  on  by  a 
separate  class  of  professional  adepts.  III. 
Bliabdomancy,  divination  by  the  wand,  or 
by  the  arrow,  which  consisted  in  discover- 
ing the  unknown  by  the  fall  of  a  staff  dropped 
or  thrown  from  the  hand  (ilos.  iv.  12). 
'  The  divining  ro«l,'  which  was  not  many 
years  since  employed  in  this  country  to  dis- 
cover mineral  and  other  treasures,  comes 
under  this  head ;  to  which  also  belongs  De- 
lomancy,  divination  by  arrows ;  that  is,  their 
fall  when  shot  from  the  bow.  A  divination 
of  this  sort  the  ancient  interpreters  found  in 
Eiek.  xxi.  21.  Jerome  describes  it  thus: 
After  the  manner  of  his  nation,  the  king  of 
Babylon  consults  the  oracle;  he  inscribes 
on  his  arrows  the  names  of  cities;  these 
arrows  he  puts  confusedly  into  his  quiver, 
and  then  he  draws  out  one  of  them,  and  is  in- 
structed which  city  he  is  to  assail  first  by  the 
name  which  the  arrow  biiors.  IV.  Splanch- 
nomancy,  or  Kxtispicinm,  divination  by  en- 
trails; that  is,  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
animals  slain  for  tlie  purpose  of  consulting 
the  gods.  In  this  art  the  liver  was  an  ob- 
ject of  special  attention.  If  tlic  liver  was 
sound  and  natural,  the  omen  was  goo<l ;  if 
dry  and  slirivelled,  tlie  omen  was  bad  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21).  V.  The  observation  of  times — 
that  is,  divination  by  the  clouds,  tlie  wea- 
ther, and  generally  by  appearances  in  the 
skies — is  also  found,  but  forbidden,  in  the 
Dible  (Lev.  xix.  20.  DeuL  xviii.  10,  14. 
2  Kings  xxi.  0.  Jcr.  x.  2;  conip.  Luke  xii. 
50).  These  passages,  however,  may  possi- 
bly be  considered  as  referring  to  astrolo- 
gical practices  (see  Astrologers).  VI. 
Necromancy,  or  evoking  the  dead,  who,  as 
having  passed  into  aiiotlier  world,  whether  a 
world  of  full  and  happy  life,  or  of  the  sha- 
dowy and  unreal  existence  of  Sheol,  were  ac- 
counted able  to  make  hidden  things  known, 
as  having  in  some  sense  been  admitted  to  the 
inner  secrets  of  tlie  nniverse.  This  species 
of  self-deception,  which  was  practised  in  all 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  still  prevails 
in  semi-barbarous  countries,  {ohuCl  o\>«eT^- 
Aoce  among  the  ancient  I  sr&eWtA^aa  «.i^^^«sx% 
in  the  history  of  Sau\,  ^\io,  in  m  «ta«t- 


gency,  employed  '  a  woman  having  a  flni- 
liar  spirit'  to  call  the  prophet  Samuel  fton 
the  shades  (1  Sam.  xxriiL  7,  s^.\  For 
such  a  delasion  the  religion  of  Xoses  is  m 
no  way  answerable,  aiuce  it  expressly  ibiWa 
these  practices  (Iier.  xix.  31 ;  zz.  8.  DeoL 
xviii.  11) ,  and,  as  in  the  eaeeof  demooiaOk 
whatever  there  maj  be  In  the  phrMeelogj 
which  may  eeem  to  imply  die  nalitj  of 
these,  whieh  were  in  trodi  faltitiet,  is  id  te 
ascribed  to  the  Inllnenee  of  popnlar  iaspiH- 
sions.  A  law  repealing'  p«ialtfes  against 
witchcraft,  or  forbidding  witches  lo  be  il 
used,  rather  denies  Chan  admits  dist  witdi- 
eraft  and  witches  aze  real  existences,  thosgh 
it  is  Gompelled,  bj  popular  nssge,  to  emploj 
words  that  may  appear  to  imply  eonespondiag 
things.  The  meaning  of  a  lawgiver  most  k 
inferred  rather  from  the  aim  and  spirit  of  his 
laws  than  the  terms  in  whieh  they  are  express 
ed.  A  statute  making  proriaion  for  the  proper 
care  of  iuiuitics,  does  not  teach  that  its  oiifi- 
nator  held  the  theory  which  ascribes  disirif> 
fliction  to  the  moon  (lona) ;  comp.  Is.  viiL 
19;xxix.4.  These  dMcptions were  probablj 
facilitated  byakill  in  Tentriloqaism  (Jos^ 
'  Antiq.'  vi.  U,  2;  and  consnlt  the  pawsges 
in  Isaiah  to  which  reference  has  Jost  ben 
made).  VII.  Very  common  among  the  hea- 
then was  divination  by  means  of  whst  wu 
accounted  the  inspiring  deity;  thst  is,  the 
god  whose  oracle  was  consulted  was  held  to 
fill  the  soul  of  tiftS  consulting  priest,  or  pro- 
phet, with  a  divine  afflatus,  or  inlhieBce, 
whieh  agitated  the  bosom  till,  in  the  midst 
of  convulsions  and  cries,  it  compelled  the 
patient  to  break  forth  in  scattered  and  enig- 
matical words.  The  degree  of  InspiratioB 
was  measured  by  the  amount  of  agitatim 
and  violence  suffered  by  the  priestess,  for 
females  were  most  in  request,  as  belnf, 
by  their  highly  sensitive  frame,  more  open 
to  the  in-breatiiing  and  in-coming  divinitr. 
Some  natures,  having  sensibilities  morp 
keen  than  ordinary,  were  highly  valued,  •« 
if  more  richly  gifted.  Both  male  and  femi. 
slaves  were  found  endued  with  pecnb'ar  fsci 
litics  for  successfhl  practice  on  the  creda 
lous,  and  were,  in  consequence,  earri<*d  b} 
their  owners  from  place  to  place  iu  the  waj 
of  trade;  for,  in  the  words  of  Sophocln 
(*  Antig.'  1055),  *  the  entire  race  of  diviner* 
are  greedy  of  gain.'  These  remarks  will !« 
found  useful  for  the  exposition  of  tlte  ca.«( 
of  the  pytlioness  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  \ii\ 
and  Paul's  conduct  on  the  occasion  cc>r.- 
spires  with  the  general  tenor  of  revelation, 
as  now  developed,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  destll} 
hostile  bearing  Uiat  true  religion  holii<t  in 
regard  to  these  fond  and  baneful  delusions. 
DIVISION  (L.).  Tlie  division  of  th- 
earth  among  its  various  inliabitants,  and  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  Israelittns 
sx«  -^^QvtktA  of  great  importance.  Our  chief 
«OTVc«^  q\  VaVsrMitL<\«i!L  xw«^^ft5S9\<^  die  pec 
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^ — 14 ;  x.)»  compared  wilh  many  other  pas- 
sages of  saered  writ.  In  regard  to  these 
soorees  of  information  we  are  to  expect, 
not  a  scientific,  but  a  popular  treatment  of 
the  subject; — ^riews,  statements,  and  par- 
'  ticulars,  which  comprised  the  best  informa- 
tion of  the  day,  but  which  were  also  con- 
formed to  general  impressions.  It  was,  fbr 
instance,  an  established  conriction  in  an- 
eient  times,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  rirer.  which  Homer  terms  ofct- 
unoif  into  which  otlitr  eiroumfluent  streams 
were  held  to  flow.  This  idea  arose  in  men's 
minds  from  considering  the  earth  as  awidely- 
exteuded  circolar  plain.  In  accordance  with 
this  conception,  we  find  the  Pison  repre- 
sented in  Genesis  (ii.  11)  as  *  encompassing 
the  whole  land  of  Havilsh,'  and  the  Oihon  as 
'  encompassing  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.' 
Now,  in  stricmess  of  speech,  no  river  on 
earth  encompasses  a  district ;  Ibr  whatever 
windings  a  river  may  have,  its  general  course 
is  forwards,  from  high  down  to  low  lands, 
and  thence  to  the  sea. 

The  table  of  nations  has  been  regarded  as 
A  Gomplete  register,  drawn  up  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  allocating  every  great  tribe 
and  family  that  sprang  frt>m  Noah.  But 
the  disproportion  of  the  several  parts  suffices 
to  prove  that  the  eompOer  did  no  more  than 
give  the  best  information  in  his  power,  with- 
out pretending  to  absolute  completeness. 
Here,  indeed,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Bible,  the  writer  evidently  had  in  the  centre 
of  his  view  the  Hebrew  race,  to  deduce 
whose  origin  ftt>m  the  favoured  and  highly- 
gifted  son  of  Noah,  the  founder  of  human 
society,  the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  life,  the 
high-priest  of  the  world,  was  his  primary 
purpose,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  all  other 
aims  were  made  eondueive.  What  we  have 
thus  seen  in  a  favourable,  may  be  seen  also 


in  an  unfitvouraUe  instance.    Ham  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  father  of  Canaan,  be- 
fore any  son  of  Shem  and  Japhet  is  men- 
tioned.   Why  is  this  ?    To  prepare  the  way 
for  the  curse  pronounced  on  Canaan.  And 
why  the  mention  of  that  curse,  with  its  causes 
and  consequences,  in  so  brief  a  nanvOivt, 
where  it  occupies   so  disproportionate    a 
space  ?    Clearly  in  order  to  account  for  the 
eventual  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  long  list  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan,  eleven  in  number;  for  what 
could  be  more  glorious  than  ihat  a  single 
descendant   of  Eber,  the  Shemite,  should 
emerge  ftt>m  a  state  of  hard  bondage,  and, 
after  wandering  forty   years,  vanquish  all 
these  settled  and  partially  civilised  tribes  T 
Of  the  table  of  nations  given  in  Gen.  x. 
we  may  remark,  that  the  proper  names  are 
to  be  understood  originally,  indeed,  of  indi- 
viduals, but  derivatively,  of  tribes,  peoples, 
and  nations.    This  table  is  repeated,  with  a 
few  changes,  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  (L 
1),  and  connects  itself  with  the  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Noah  given  in  Genesis  v. 
Among  theologians  of  a  certain  school  it 
has  been  customary  to  undervalue  the  great 
family  register  (Gen.  x.).    A  more  just  and 
correct  opinion  begins  to  prevaiL    If  k  is 
difficult  to  think  tiiat  the  writer  east  his  eye 
over  the  entire  earth  at  a  day  when  only  a 
small  portion  ot  its  surface  was  known,  yet 
he  may  with  correctness  have  |[iven  the 
centre  from  which  the  seversl  waves  of  popu- 
lation flowed,  and  the  directions  which  they 
severally  took. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x. 
25),  that  the  earth  was  divided,  after  tht 
flood,  among  the  deseendflds  of  Noah.  Thess 
descendants  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  with  such,  of  the  ordinary  names  ap- 
pended as  are  of  most  importance. 


NOAH 

_] 


1.  Sbxm 

(Meto/fUnmia  and 
JraHa), 


i.  Ram 

(Africa  and  Southern 
Aria), 


S.  Ja^bsx 

(SnnptJ, 


SHEM 

I 


1.  EX.AM 

(Elymait,  t'l 
Media). 


1.  AMKVft 

(Atmiria), 


S.    iXFMAZAD 

(Vkaldeta). 
Salsh 
Eber 


4.  LuD 
(S.  W.  of  Aria 
Minor). 
L^diane 
Cariam 
Mgrians. 


Peleg  Joktan 

(Hekmm),         (Arabi). 


5.  Aram 
(Syria). 

(I.  Us 
3.  Hill 
S.  Gether 
4.  MMhedi. 


1.  Sheleph.    8.  Hi 
^.AUmasl. 


reth.   4.Jenh.    5.  Hadoram.    6.  UssL   T.l^^Ua^.  V^^wi^ 
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1.  CtriB 

Sete 

Nimrod 

HAYiUh 

SabUh 


Ethiopia  J. 
{J/rica\. 


II.   HAM. 

! 

4.  Vmvr  1.  MiiBAiM  (Snpt), 


ShttbA 
I  De<Un 


(S.  E.  of 
Arabia). 


{Africa  and  the 
Wtttem  Coari  of 
Arabia). 
(TkeSouih-WM*- 
em  Conur  of  ik« 
Arabian  Ptnin- 


,JjJbn  (Abpttiniant). 

AiiMHira 

Lehabim 

Naphtuhlm 

Pifttnnialm 

Caphtorim  {Crtie). 
\CMluhlm    {BgfPiJt 
I  PhiUttia.) 

FhDJatiin  {N.  W.  of  Cm- 


I.  Cava  A*  jFiniamma^tlm 
[  Om^,  ttM  te  «• 

MtiUfrrammu^ 
/SidoB 

Jdmsftes 
Ainoritea 


HiTitM 

ArkitM 


AivwUtcs 


III.  JAPHBT. 


1.  GoMBR  {Cimri,  N.      1.  Maoo«      S.Mabai  4.  Jatav  (Ionia,      S.  ToBAb  t.  MuBXCS  7.  Txeai 

I    W.qfEuropt).{N.W.<^Jtia).  (Mtdia).  I    Groeee,  S. E.  (CoScUm).    {We$mftka    :Tkna\. 

tJi»hkmMM{S.oflk4  J   ofEmropty,  Catfimny. 

-    '  -  ftiUbmlEii*). 

Iteikidi  (5.  r.  ^ 

Spain). 

•  Xttttan  (/tafy.  Cy- 


Nttktrtands). 
RiphaihlNnnparif). 
TofinnaB  {N-nfAr- 

mtenia). 


By  the  ditUion  of  the  earth  wc  are  not  to 
consider  that  by  some  speoifie  act  of  the 
Almigbty,  eertain  definite  portions  of  its 
surface  were  assigned  to  these  heads  of  na* 
tious.  In  this  great  transaction,  as  he  does 
in  all  others,  God  followed  the  coarse  of  his 
own  laws,  operating  in  the  channels  which 
he  himself  had  appointed,  and  which  he 
actually  sustained.  Accordingly,  the  stmc- 
tiirnl  features  of  the  earth's  surface  deter- 
mined alike  the  primary  settlement  of  the 
human  family  and  their  gradual  dispersion 
oTer  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  the  earth  being  '  divided.'  The 
term  gives  the  idea  of  a  body  cut  or  cloven 
into  separate  and  independent  parts ;  where- 
as the  Hebrew  PeUg,  employed  in  the  case, 
denotes  continuous  diffusion.  And  diffusion 
or  distribution  is  a  far  better  tenu  than 
division.  PtUg*  in  its  root-signification, 
means  to  flow,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  river 
(Job  zxix.  6.  Ps.  i.  3).  The  earth  then 
was  peupled  by  streams  of  population.  It 
was  overflowed  ratlier  tban  divided.  But 
streams  come  from  high  lands,  and  take 
natural  water- courses.  They  may  also  have 
a  common  centre.  The  several  ideas  here 
implied  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  Biblical  writer  who  has  spoken  on  this 
matter.  He  contemplated  the  earth  as 
peopled  by  diffhsion  fh>m  a  common  centre 
in  some  hi^^  land,  from  which  its  several 
streams  ran,  porsoing  the  channels  which 
were  offered  by  hill,  valley,  and  plain  This, 
we  say,  was  his  conception ;  and  this  we 
learn  from  his  employing  the  word  P$lig  to 
denote  the  operation.     It  is  at  onoe  ob- 


pnuf. 
Dodaaim    (DodO' 
as). 

vioas  that  soch  a  view  has  probability  m 
its  side.  A  high  land  would  first  be  diy 
tiom  the  waters  of  the  flood.  A  hi^  land, 
therefore,  would  be  the  fiirat  ponioii  of  As 
earth  peopled  after  that  destnictiTe  event 
As  soon  as  population  began  to  twdl  be- 
yond the  convenient  limits  of  its  earliMl 
site,  it  would  begin  to  poor  forth  gently  in 
several  directions,  taking  those  pathways 
which  rivers  and  valleys  sappliad,  as  beisf 
the  eaaiest  for  paaaags,  and  sllbrding  shelter 
and  nonriahment,  in  water,  cultivable  soil, 
woods,  groves,  and  forests.  Henee  it  is 
clear,  that  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  took 
place  under  certain  conditions,  independent 
of  the  human  race,  and  originating  solch 
in  Qod,  the  Supreme  Governor  of  Uie  ani- 
verse.  There  were,  howeTer,  other  condi- 
tions which  would,  more  or  less,  modi/r 
those  which  arose  from  tho  inequalities  in 
the  earth's  surface.  Sueb  conditions  m 
find  in  the  great  moving  powers  of  the  bo- 
man  breast.  These,  it  is  CTident,  woold,  it 
a  very  early  period,  impel  men  to  diflbse 
themselves  abroad.  A  ahepherd  race  woald 
remove  to  another  spot  as  soon  ss  their 
cattle  bad  consumed  the  spontaneous  froiti 
of  that  which  they  ooeupied.  An  agncnl- 
tural  tribe  would  rather  seek  another  viigin 
soil  than  re-invigorate  by  tillage  one  that 
had  borne  a  crop.  Such,  vre  know  fron 
Tacitus,  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Qa- 
mans.  Migration,  then,  wonld  of  necessiij 
ensue,  and  the  causes  which  pranpied 
would  prolong  and  extend  It,  till  over  the 
wide  aurface  of  the  earth  the  most  fioitfd 
spots  had  been  oceapied,  and  wtn  it  leifA 
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peimanently  peopled.  But  the  spring  of 
this  migratory  impulse  irouKl  vary  in  de« 
grees  of  strength  and  elasticity,  in  accord- 
ance with  individual  peculiarities,  which  in 
progress  of  time  would  become  tribal  cha- 
racteristics. Now,  the  stream  would  rush 
forth  impetuously,  nor  rest  till  it  had  gained 
a  distant  bed.  Now,  it  Would  flow  gently 
forth,  and  come  to  a  stop  in  some  neigh- 
bouring basin.  Pursuits,  too,  would  have 
ihcir  influence.  Those  who  lived  by  hunt- 
ing would  frequent  Uie  hills  and  plains. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  would  seek  a  home  in 
the  warm  bosom  of  vales,  and  on  slopes 
which  were  watered  and  enriched  by  softly- 
flowing  streams.  The  love  of  home  at  first 
operated  in  making  the  exiles  sigh  for  a  re- 
turn,  which  wonld  sometimes  be  achieved. 
More  frequently  each  new  settlement  would 
have  the  home-feeling  rise  as  a  consolidat- 
ing principle  within  its  own  bosom,  cement- 
ing together  its  several  parts,  and  making 
them  put  forth  a  grace  and  beanty,  at  well 
as  strength,  the  onion  of  iriiioh  caosed  every 
spot  to  become  a  centre  of  civilisation  and 
pence.  And  soon  would  the  power  of  lan- 
guage come  into  operation  to  sever  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  convert  these  families  into 
clans,  these  clans  into  tribes,  these  tribes 
into  nations;  for  linguistical  peculiarities 
of  necessity  arose  wiUi  every  variation  of 
soil,  elevation,  elimate,  culture  and  pursuit; 
and  as  they  arose  they  acted  as  powers  of 
mutual  repulsion  between  the  individual 
colonies,  intercepting  intercourse,  prevent- 
ing return,  and  urging  onward  the  ever- 
swelling  wave  of  population. 

The  changes  and  movements  of  which  we 
have  given  a  sketch  must  have  taken  cen- 
turies for  their  completion.  The  last  stage 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  when  the  Bible 
takes  up  the  migratory  process  in  recording 
the  conftision  of  tongues.  Prior  to  this,  the 
whole  earth,  it  declares,  was  of  one  language 
and  one  speech.  In  favour  of  this  view,  the 
opinion  of  high  authorities  among  the  mo- 
dems might  be  adduced.  Philology  first 
concluded  that  all  known  languages  could 
be  traced  up  into  three  great  stems.  Then, 
earryiug  its  generalizations  still  higher,  it 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  bear 
features  of  a  common  family  likeness  so  de- 
cided as  to  be  referrible  to  one  conmaon 
stock.  Becent  natnralists  of  distinguished 
name,  as  Cuvier  and  Klenke,  refer  the  se- 
veral branches  of  the  human  family  to  three 
heads.  Klenke  describes  them  as,  I.  A 
solar  raee,  with  white  complexion;  IL  A. 
planetaiy  race,  with  black  complexion ;  and, 
III.  A  transition  raee,  of  a  brown  colour. 
Directing  the  reader  for  a  ftdler  view  of  this 
point  If  the  article  Miir,  and  proceeding  on 
the  BiUical  view,  we  ask.  Where  may  the 
eommoii  stock  be  looked  for  ?  Some  spot 
where  there  were  originally  settled  Noah  and 
hit  three  sons—Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet— 


of  *whom  was  the  whole  earth  overspread' 
(Gen.  ix.  10).  Now,  in  the  ancient  record 
in  Genesis,  we  find  mention  made  of  two 
places,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be 
ascertained,  namely,  Ararat  and  Shinar.  On 
Ararat  the  ark  settled.  In  the  plains  of 
Shinar  civilisation  first  displayed  marked 
results.  From  Ararat,  then,  as  might  hav« 
been  anticipated,  migration  took  place  in  a 
southerly  direction,  leaving  a  mountainous 
region  for  warm,  genial,  and  productive 
plains,  and  so  following  the  guidance  of  two 
noble  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
These  several  notices  lead  us  firom  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  up  mto  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia,  as  the  eradle  of  the  ac- 
tual races  of  men. 

We  may,  however,  be  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  deluge  was  but  partial  in  iu 
operation,  destroying  only  that  portion  of 
the  human  race  which  had  settled  in  the 
peninsular  district  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Caspian,  the  Eoxine,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Oulf.  We  will, 
therefore,  go  back  to  the  earliest  spot  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth  held  by  human  beings. 
This  bears  the  name  of  Eden  in  the  Bible. 
¥rhere  was  Eden?  The  sulqect  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  The  destructive  opera- 
tions of  at  least  six  thousand  years  must 
have  caused  changes  in  even  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  earth*s  features ;  and  the  histo- 
rical indications  we  find  in  the  Bible  (and 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  any  other  source  of 
information)  are  scanty  and  indistinct  But 
with  these,  and  under  the  aid  of  the  general 
principles  laid  down  at  the  commencement, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

Now,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
Deity  to  people  the  whole  earth  by  the  de- 
scendants of  one  pair  of  human  beings,  a 
more  favourable  spot  could  not  have  been 
chosen  than  the  same  peninsula  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  and  of  which  Arme- 
nia may  be  considered  as  the  middle  point 
Population  springing  up  here  could  most 
easily  spread  in  all  directions,  under  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  rivers  which  flow  into  lakes^ 
gulfs,  and  seas,  and  seas  which  unite  distant 
lands.  How  difl<Brent  the  position  of  the 
first  pair,  had  they  been  placed  in  the  deserts 
of  Siberia,  or  on  the  pampas  of  South  Ame- 
rica! 

It  is  to  Armenia  that  the  considerations 
already  developed  point  Armenia  is  a  high 
land  built  upon  high  lands,  stretching  up- 
wards from  in  four  points  of  the  compass  to 
an  elevation  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
feet.  Towards  the  east,  it  rest?  on  the  high 
land  of  Iran,  or  Persia ;  towards  the  west,  on 
that  of  Asia  Minor;  in  a  southerly  direction, 
it  is  borne  up  by  the  elevations  of  Meso- 
potamia, which  sink  into  the  low-lands  of 
Chaldsa ;  while  on  the  north,  it  haa  Monaax 
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CaacuttB  for  its  base  and  support.  By 
means  of  these  depressions,  it  sinks  gradu- 
ally down  to  the  sereral  seas  we  hare  named. 
TIm  eentral  mountains,  thus  thrown  up  and 
•SBtained,  are  intersected  by  a  net-work  of 
gorget,  elefts,  water-courses,  and  ralleys,  by 
which  it  is  drained,  and  in  whose  channels 
it  sends  its  waters  in  all  the  chief  directioxu 
of  the  world.  The  streams  and  rivers,  at 
they  flow  downwards  to  their  beds,  are  en- 
livened and  made  beautiful  by  vegeution,  in 
whieh,  if  trees  are  comparatively  rare,  shrubs 
of  all  kinds  make  compensation  by  their 
abundance ;  while  their  progress  is  accom- 
panied by  an  air  which  offers,  now  sepa- 
rately and  now  in  union,  the  genial  and 
soothing  warmth  of  souUiem  plains  with 
the  bracing  cold  of  northern  latitudes. 

Armenia  is  the  country  in  which  the  scrip- 
tural narratives  place  the  first  created  pair, 
and  the  rescued  Noah  and  his  family.  Di- 
vided into  many  valleys,  some  small,  some 
large,  it  would  tend  of  itself  to  cause  sepa 
ration  among  its  primitive  occupants,  and 
begpn  those  insulations  which  in  process  of 
time  led  to  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues. 
And  here  might  the  young  and  tender  germ 
of  human  life  and  culture  put  forth  its  infant 
powers  in  safety,  protected  against  the  re- 
turning force  of  the  yet  lingering  waters, 
the  violence  of  degenerate  men,  or  the  at- 
tacks of  savage  beasts ;  for,  to  use  the  allu- 
sion of  Bitter,  Armenia  is  a  natural  castle, 
shut  up  round  about  and  well  guarded  by 
nature. 

When  the  stream  of  population  began  to 
pour  forth,  it  would  of  necessity  take  those 
courses  which  were  marked  out  by  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  country ;  and  as  Ar- 
menia is  a  high  central  group  which  radiates 
into  every  quarter,  and  is,  by  means  of  other 
clusters  of  mountains,  connected  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  so  its  primitive  occupants 
would,  in  following  the  paths  that  nature 
had  opened  before  their  feet,  be  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  led  into  the  most  remote  and  widely- 
separated  regions,  until  they  had  multiplied 
and  replenished  the  earth,  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  command.  A  minute  inspection 
of  the  surface  of  the  world  would  lay  open 
before  the  student's  eye  the  routes  that  may 
have  been  followed,  proving  to  him  that, 
contrary  to  the  common  notion,  the  several 
provinces  of  the  earth  are  not  sundered  and 
insulated  from  each  other,  but  intimately 
united  together,  and,  valley  opening  into 
valley,  mountain  ranges  breaking  down  into 
hills,  and  rising  again  into  lofty  heighu  and 
huge  masses,  sheltering,  but  not  disconnect- 
ing, plains — so  combine  to  form  one  wide- 
spread whole,  having  a  common  centre  in 
Armenia,  and  ramifications  everywhere. 

The  Bible  sutes,  that  out  of  Eden  went  a 
tiver  which  was  parted  into  four  heads :  the 
name  of  the  first  is  Pison ;  of  the  second, 
Oihon ;  of  the  third,  Hid^lekel;  of  the  fourth. 


Euphrates.  Two  of  tfaaa^  an  tdmittri  Is 
be  identified,  the  Hiddftk^l  Wlnf  die  Tigris. 
The  Hiddekel  is  deaeribed  m  iowiBf  mtft- 
ward  to  Assyria,  which  ia  an  ezaet  deaoip- 
Hon  of  the  Tigris.  The  Enphnies  (pkni 
in  Hebrew)  ia  daelared  by  its  nais  Be- 
specting  the  others  great  diTerai^  of  cgpiBiea 
has  prevailed ;  bni  if  we  keep  to  oor  jlaa  ef 
taking  the  country  itaelf  aa  the  basis  of  oar 
statements,  we  may  he  Justified  in  findiaglbs 
Pison  in  the  Colehiaa  Pbaaia,  and  the  GJikm 
in  the  Curaraxes,  made  ap  of  two  chief  livfn^ 
theKurandtheArazes.  Thenomheroftbcss 
rivers  is  the  result  of  the  finxn  of  the  eoaa- 
try.  To  one  who  standa  on  the  Armeniaa 
summits,  having  his  face  towarda  the  sooih, 
the  Tigris  flows  on  hia  left  hand,  and  con- 
nects him  with  Sonth-Eaatem  Aaia,  Soedi- 
em  Persia,  India,  and  the  ialands  of  die 
Indian  Ocean ;  the  Euphrates  flows  tovnas 
his  right  hand,  bearing  hia  mind  aw^  to- 
wards the  south-west — Soath-Weatcm  Asii, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  The  Gihon,  er 
Curaraxes,  falling  into  the  Caspisn  Sea,  is  a 
bond  of  union  to  him  with  the  high  lands  sf 
Upper  Asia  and  the  Western  Coaat  of  Asm- 
rica;  while  the  Pison,  or  Fhasis,  foims  a 
link  with  entire  Europe  and  Eastern  Abm> 
rica.  These  four  rivers  eonfdnn  to  the  Bib- 
lical account  in  haring  their  foontains  widiia 
the  same  district  A  cloaer  corieapondencs 
between  the  actual  facts  snd  the  ancient  DB^ 
rative  is  not  to  be  ezpeoted,  after  the  gnat 
changes  which  must  in  the  leroIutioB  of 
ages  have  of  necessity  taken  place.  That 
the  transforming  influence  of  volcanic  agency 
has  been  actively  and  powerfrilly  at  mxtk  in 
these  parts,  is  now  beyond  a  question;  st 
what  period  we  do  not,  however,  possess  the 
means  of  determining.  Nowhere  has  this 
destructive  agency  raged  more  Tiolentlj 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  district — in  ths 
present  vaUey  of  the  Araxes,  there,  where 
may  have  stood  that  bed  of  water  whence, 
according  to  Genesis,  the  four  rivers  flowed. 
Nine  craters  have  there  exhaoated  their 
strength,  among  which  ia  that  of  Mount 
Ararat 

Pursuing  the  direction  of  these  fonr  riven, 
the  first  settlers  would  proceed  firom  above 
to  below,  in  a  backward  and  in  a  Ibrward 
direction,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left; 
and  so  pursue  each  of  the  four  great  direc- 
tions indicated  by  the  pointa  of  the  compass. 
The  first  emigration  seems  to  have  takoi 
place  towards  Uie  south.  And  the  colonists, 
having  already  experienced  the  anndering 
influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  designed  to  coon 
teract  them  and  serve  to  consolidate  die  nntoa 
of  their  several  parts.  Their  plans  were  de- 
feated at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  hence- 
forth the  migratory  principle  came  into  ftill 
operation.  Already  divided  into  three  gnsi 
families  whose  bond  of  union  in  the  eoB- 
mon  ancestor,  Noah,  would,  in  these  eadyi 
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nnliistoric  periods,  fade  and  Tanish, — they, 
when  their  plan  for  a  great  united  common- 
wealth had  been  defeated,  tamed  their  faces 
towards  different  points  of  the  compass,  and 
took  the  lines  of  route  which  hill  and  valley 
pointed  and  opened  out  before  them.  A 
difference,  too,  already  existed  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  three  great  divisions.  An  act 
of  gross  disregard  towards  his  father  brought 
on  Ham  that  father's  curse,  and  gave  occa- 
aion  to  the  pronouncing  of  his  blessing  on 
Shem  and  Japhet.  Acts  are  indications  of 
moral  dispositions,  and  moral  dispositions 
have  their  origin,  in  part,  in  original  apti- 
tudes. Hence  we  seem  justified  in  declaring 
that  Ham's  nature  was  inferior,  and  that  of 
Shem  and  Japhet  noble  and  lofty.  The 
curse  and  the  blessing  of  Noah  were  conse- 
quences of  corresponding  qualities  in  his 
Uiree  sons.  They  became  also  causes  of  si- 
milar moral  qualities  which,  in  their  con- 
tinued operation,  would  degrade  Ham,  and 
raise  and  refine  Shem  and  Japhet  Hence 
is  it  that  Shem  is  the  first  that  writes  his 
name  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  be* 
comes  the  world's  teacher  in  becoming  his 
own  historian.  Japhet,  too,  who  is  the  re- 
presentative of  European  civilisation,  if  it 
was  at  a  late  period  that  he  made  himself 
distinguished,  has  amply  made  up  for  his 
tardiness  by  the  eminence  to  which  he  haf 
attained ;  while  Ham  has  risen  only  to 
a  low  altitude,  and  still,  for  the  most  part, 
is  the  slave  of  the  common  family,  lliese 
marked  diversities  must  have  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  determination  of  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  severally  occupied 
and  permanently  retained  by  Noah's  sons. 
They  must  also  have  had  an  influence  on 
the*  sacred  narrative,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  it  affords  most  light  re- 
specting Shem  and  his  posterity.  While, 
however.  Ham  was,  in  his  son  Canaan, 
cursed  and  doomed  to  slavery,  and  while 
Shem  was  blessed,  together  wiUi  Japhet,  on 
the  latter  a  special  word  was  spoken;  for 
he  was  (as  his  name  indicates)  to  be  'en- 
larged,' spread  abroad;  becoming,  as  his- 
tory, especially  the  history  of  modem  days, 
most  strikingly  shows,  the  great  coloniser 
of  the  world,  spreading  into  all  its  parts, 
and  carrying  with  him  the  culture  which  he 
received  from  Shem,  and  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  his  own  ceaseless  efforts. 

These  remarks  have  already  given  inti- 
mations of  the  direction  severally  taken  by 
Noah's  sons.  In  general,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  divided  the  world  among  them  thus : 
— Shem,  the  leader  in  the  first  emigration 
into  Shinar  —  Mesopotamia — fixed  himself 
permanently  in  those  firuitfiil  parts,  thus 
occupying  lands  which  lay  in  the  middle, 
and  were  therefore  propitious  for  culture,  as 
giving  the  means  of  deriving  advantage  from 
tribes  and  peoples  that  lay  on  different  sides  of 
his  territory.    HaiQ  seems  to  have  been  led  or 


driven  to  the  right  and  to  tlie  left  of  Shem'a 
dominions,  on  the  one  side  towards  inner 
Asia,  on  the  other  into  Africa.  Japhfi, 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  love  of  roaming-^ 
a  wacd-ring  shepherd,  whose  very  name 
indicatet  bjg  restless  disposition,  and  whose 
blessing  wu  Jo  be  wrought  out  by  yielding 
to  his  innate  impulses,  spread  from  the 
common  home  in  Armenia,  towards  the  west 
and  the  north-west,  and  so  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  European  family.  Ham  (  hat), 
whose  name  denotes  his  nature  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  most  congenial  to  him, 
sought  those  regions  in  which  heat  was  pre- 
dominant. Where  the  tropical  sun,  pouring 
down  its  fires  on  the  bosom  of  a  rich  mould, 
calls  forth  great  luxuriance  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  there  Ham  fonnd  himself  at 
home,  and  all  his  instincu  came  f^ely  into 
play.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  nowhere 
more  than  at  the  foot  of  the  African  hi^ 
lands ;  and  thither,  in  consequence,  did  the 
magnet  of  his  existence  direct  him.  There 
he  found  all  that  was  needed  by  his  bum- 
^ITt  7«t  passive  natnre ; — food  leady  at  his 
hands,  in  great  abundance;  shelter,  alse^ 
prepared  by  nature ;  a  heat  essential  to  his 
comfort ;  with  no  necessity  for  exertion  of 
any  kind.  In  such  circumstances  his  vege- 
tative life  received  ftill  development,  and  he 
was  content,  knowing  no  desire  for  high  im- 
provement, feeling  no  impulse  to  migra- 
tory enterprises ;  he  ate,  drank,  propagated 
his  species ;  and,  provided  he  was  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  liberty,  eiyoyed 
the  highest  h^>piness  of  which  his  being 
was  c^>able.  Such  a  nature,  however,  is  the 
stuff  out  of  which  slaves  are  made.  Ham* 
firom  the  first,  resembled  the  trees  and  plants 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  He  waa 
fixed  to  the  soil  (adscriptus  glebs),  whidi 
gave  him  all  he  needed ;  and  when  a  more 
vigorous  race  came  into  collision  with  him, 
he  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  their  power, 
and  become  their  bondman.  Yet  he  was 
still  a  brother  of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 
As  such  he  merited  brotherly  treatment.  As 
such  he  had  the  faculties  common  to  the 
family.  As  such  he  was  not  destitute  of  the 
principle  of  self-improvement  And  as  such 
he  would,  under  genial  culture,  rise  firom  a 
passive,  vegetable,  and  animal  existence,  to 
high  moral  and  inteUectnal  excellence. 

Japhet,  however,  waf  characterised  for 
effort,  ever  striving  outwards  and  forwards ; 
aiming  at  more  territory,  more  substance 
more  knowledge,  more  dominion.  In  oppo 
sition  to  Ham,  Japhefs  nature  was  essenti- 
ally and  indestractively  active,  knowing  no 
repose,  finding  happiness  only  in  movement, 
progress,  and  conquest  Hence,  from  a 
shepherd  he  became  a  soldier,  fighting  his 
way  over  the  parts  of  the  world  which  lay 
before  him,  enslaving  the  Hamltes,  and 
trenching  even  on  the  territories  of  Shem. 
Against  his  vigorous  ener^  aQdiflL«aSsa\^<«wik 
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*ii«iirmo(inuble.  t^eod  w..*r«?  paMod,  moun- 
tains were  climbed,  savage  benst?  were  over- 
pi)W«red  bj  his  lofty  and  daiing  spiriL  Hain 
luav  haTe  been  oharacterisUcally  contented 
i.i  'low  lands;  Japhei's  aspiring  soul  im- 
pelled him  to  the  alpine  heighu  of  the  earth, 
wairo  be  breathed  in  freedom,  in  the  midst 
of  boundless  prospects  and  the  unclouded 
bine  of  heaven. 

8hem  stood  midway  between  his  brothers, 
midway  in  position  as  in  character.  With 
a  sufficient  portion  of  Ham's  tranqoillity 
to  keep  him  within  snch  bounds  as  might 
give  tbe  germs  of  high  culture  opportunity 
for  development,  he  possessed  also  a  large 
share  of  the  manly  spirit,  rigour,  high  soul, 
and  stirring  impulse  by  which  Japhet  was 
dintinguished,  and  so  was  fiilly  competent 
to  work  out  for  himself  to  the  fhll,  the  ad- 
vantages which  lay  at  his  feet.  While  their 
respective  instincts  drove  Ham  towards  the 
south,  to  occupy  the  low  countries  of  Africa 
westwardly,  anil  in  an  eastern  direction  to 
extend  to  the  Ati:*tralian  islands,  and  on  his 
side  caused  Japhet  to  bend  his  nteps  in  a 
northerly  dir«rtion,  to  spread  twu  ways, 
namely,  to  the  wpst  and  to  the  eatt,  becom- 
ing poHseArtor  of  bIurop<*  on  the  one  side 
and  high'T  Asia  on  the  other,  Shem  (whose 
very  name  denottM  that  which  is  stationary) 
kept  tlie  lands  tliat  lay  between  the  two,  tlie 
proliAo  plains  of  Meso{>oUnna  and  *  Araby 
the  blest;'  being  prompted  by  his  nature 
to  keep  what  he  had,  and  improve  what  he 
kept,  free  from  the  love  and  tlie  necessity 
of  wandering,  free  alxo  from  the  sluggish 
inertness  wliioh  would  root  him  to  the  soil, 
and  make  the  prcHent  moment  his  all. 
Hence  Shem,  the  first  settled,  brcame  the 
ftrst  founder  of  human  society.  In  Shinar 
he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  all  the  high  ad- 
vantages which  our  present  culture  gives. 
Here  were  the  seeds  of  eiviliflstion  sown  ; 
here  religion  tint  found  an  earthly  suiiclu- 
ary,  Jehovah  alone  being  w<»rshipp«Ml ;  here 
home  charities  iirst  smiled  on  man;  here 
letters  were  invented,  and  the  art  of  writing 
brought  into  use;  here  the  tlrat  step  wu8 
tiiki-n  to  Holvp  the  great  problem  of  trivil 
g  tveniment ;  here  the  earliest  homage  wns 
paid  to  superior  knowledge,  and  the  tir»t 
virtorj-  gained  over  brute  force,  priests  (then 
ihe  representatives  of  the  highest  culture) 
being  invested  with  regal  power. 

In  Hgreeuient  witli  these  views,  Shem  op- 
pears  to  be  the  depository  and  guardian  of 
religion,  Japhet  embo<lies  the  principle  of 
diffusion,  and  Ham  that  of  servitude.  These 
several  powers  constitute  the  elements  of 
civilisation.  Orignnally  they  operated  sepa- 
rately, each  in  its  own  circle,  diverging 
from  a  common  centre  in  order  to  occupy 
the  earth  and  subdue  it  under  the  dominitui 
of  man.  For  this  important  purpose  each 
of  the  three  was  necessary.  Without  servi- 
tude,  there   could  have  been  no  \w\\t^\ 


without  leisure  and  flzeduess,  there  cooU 
have  been  little  improvement ;  without  colo- 
nisation, the  £,ood  acqaired  would  have  beea 
limited  to  a  few  ■eelnded  spots.  Tbe  joint 
and  several  action  of  the  thm  grest  chane- 
teristic  qualities  of  Nosh's  sons,  were  need- 
ful in  peopling  the  globe  snd  edoestiog  its 
rational  tenants.  And  when  the  power  of 
separate  action  had  tallj  displayed  its  ftHce, 
then  a  mixture  of  the  noes  took  plsee,  which, 
like  a  mixture  of  diflbrent  soils,  improved 
snd  enriched  eseh,  to  the  sogmentstioB 
of  hnmsn  good,  snd  the  sdvsDcement  of 
the  benign  purposes  of  the  Qrest  Esther 
of  all.  This  process,  tboagh  it  hss  been 
long  in  operation,  is  now  only  beginning  to 
manifest  decided  results,  the  finsl  issne  of 
which,  there  is  resson  to  boliere,  will  be  a 
general  assimilation  to  each  other  of  sB 
tribes,  kindreds,  snd  families  of  the  esrth,~ 
not  bj  the  lowering  of  the  more  elevated, 
but  by  the  elevation  of  the  depressed,  tbe 
enlightenment  of  the  ignorant,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  enslared,  the  invigoratioo  of 
the  quiescent,  the  taming  of  the  fierce,  and 
the  tranafbrmation  of  a  merely  intelleetosi 
into  a  lofty  and  permanent  religions  eoltnre. 
If  at  the  present  moment  the  chsracteristies 
of  J^>het  sre  most  sctively  at  work,  those 
of  Shem  press  forward  to  contest  tibe  supre- 
macy, while  both  look  with  an  eye  of  bro- 
therly concern  on  the  yet  remaining  degra- 
dations of  their  brother  Ham,  having  been 
taught  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  that  it  i« 
the  ignorant,  depressed,  abandoned,  and  Kxt, 
that  they  ought  with  all  their  power  lo  seek 
and  save. 

So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  general 
statements,  we  encounter  no  serious  difficultt 
in  thus  setting  forth  great  facts  eonneri- 
ed  with  the  division  of  tlie  earth  anions 
Noah's  three  sons.  But  when  we  enter  into 
particulars,  in  the  inidst  of  much  diversilT 
(»f  opinion,  and  in  the  consciousness,  aft^r 
time  has  destroyed  so  many  nioniinient«  of 
antiquity — obliterating  landmarks,  rnxm^, 
and  records— of  not  possessing  mnterial^ 
for  minute  and  accurate  description,  we  sre 
obliged  to  confess  that,  in  regnnl  tt>  s^m^ 
of  the  races  mentioned  in  the  table  of  u«- 
tions,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  more  tlnui 
varying  degrees  of  bare  probability,  scct»nl- 
ing  to  whicli,  the  hypoUiesis  of  one  lesriK'l 
man  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  another. 
To  gain  such  a  result,  room  cannot  he  !(.p«reii 
in  this  work.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  de- 
veloping general  principles,  and  setting  di>«s 
great  leading  facts.  And  for  the  geiier;! 
reader  this  is  sufficient,  if  at  the  9nine  tini^vf 
also  give,  without  discussion,  ibnt  stnteinrr:t 
in  regard  to  the  several  partictilarK  wbirli 
in  each  case  msy  appear  to  have  pn^babiiirT 
inits  favour. — See  Map,*ORioi]ror  Nation*' 
Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  in  order  w 
avoid  misapprehension,  that  the  thre«*  great 
\)rinciples  represented  by  the  three  sons  of 
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Noah,  did  not  wock  themselres  oat  in  actual 
life  in  that  sharp  and  defined  manner  inFhieh 
the  necessities  of  language  ha^e  made  us 
set  them  forth  in  the  preceding  obser? ations. 
Some  degree  of  intermingling  must  from  the 
first  have  taken  place.  And  when  we  think 
of  one  of  these  fathers  of  mankind  aa  having 
settled  himself  apart  from  his  own  tribe,  and 
in  the  territory  of  another,  we  think  of  the 
foundation  of  not  merely  a  clan,  but  a  peo- 
ple. For  instance,  Chaldsa  (Chasdim)  has 
been  said  to  be  a  Cushite  colony  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Shemites.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
eithex  that  a  primasval  Cushite  might  remain 
among  the  children  of  Shem,  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so,  in 
progress  of  time,  become  the  founder  of  the 
race  and  authority  of  the  Chaldeans ;  or,  at 
a  later  period,  some  one  or  more  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Cush,  endowed  with  powers  supe- 
rior to  the  average  of  their  race,  might  sue- 
ceed  in  gaining  a  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris,  and  eventu- 
ally attain  to  eminence  and  social  power. 

Canaan,  at  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  was 
in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  eleven 
sons  of  Noah  bearing  that  name.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  map,  with  the  remarks  found  in 
the  article  Cavaav,  will  sufBce  for  the  read- 
el's  information. 

When  Canaan  was  conquered  by  Joshua, 
it  was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  d 
IsraeL  We  refer  to  the  article  Cavaav,  and 
to  the  map.  Authorities  vary  in  regard  to 
some  minor  points  on  which  it  is  now  too 
late  to  expect  agreement 

Under  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  conquer- 
ing Darid,  who  enjoyed  the  bloom  of  the  na- 
tional vigour,  the  dominions  of  Israel,  yet 
retaining  its  former  divisions,  were  extended 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  to  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates;  on  the  south,  to  Elath;  and  on 
the  west,  to  some  undetermined  district  in 
the  desert  which  separates  Palestine  finom 
Egypt 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom 
was  under  Behoboam  rent  in  two,  forming 
Judah  in  the  south  and  Israel  in  the  north. 
The  former  comprised  merely  the  two  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  being  much  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  but  by  far  the  more  pow- 
erful, in  consequence  of  its  containing  Jeru- 
salem, the  civil  and  religious  metropolis  of 
the  whole  country  while  yet  undivided,  and 
in  eonsequence  of  its  higher  culture  and 
purer  religion.  In  the  days  of  the  Saviour, 
and  under  the  Bomans,  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  was  divided  into  three  separate 
provinces — Galilee  in  the  north,  Judea  in 
the  south,  and  Samaria  between  the  two. 
This  division  is  found  as  early  as  tlie  Mac- 
cabees (1  Book  X.  80).  It  also  occurs  in 
the  Aets  of  the  Aposdes  (ix.  81 ).  Of  these 
three,  Galilee  only  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  probably  it  the  same  sense  and 
fOfnpreheDsion  as  in  the  New  (Josh.  xx.  7. 


Is.  ix.  1.  Matt  It.  10).  The  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  designated  Per»a 
(Matt  iv.  Id;  viii.  28),  which  commonly 
comprised  the  entire  land,  but  in  a  narrower 
sense  meant  the  district  bordered  by  Pella, 
the  Jordan,  and  Moab,  with  the  chief  city, 
Gadara  (Omkeiz),  nearly  corresponding  with 
the  ancient  Gilead.  A  highway  which  ran 
through  Perea  connected  Petrawith  Damas- 
cus. As  provinces  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  of 
Itursa,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  Decapolis 
(MaU.  iv.  20.  Mark  v.  20.  Luke  iii.  1 ).  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  also  of  Anranitis,  Gaulonitis, 
and  Batansa ;  the  exact  limits  of  which  can- 
not be  laid  down  with  certainty.  Gaulonitis, 
of  which  Gamalitica  formed  a  part,  corre- 
sponds with  the  modem  Bscholan,  lying 
immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  sea  of 
GennesareUi.  Iturssa,  so  called  from  Jetur 
(Gen.  XXV.  10),  still  bears  the  similar  name 
of  Bschedur,  and  was  to  the  north-east  of 
Gaulonitis.  The  ancient  Trachonitis,  Rau- 
mer  distinguishes  from  the  Trachonitis  of 
the  middle  ages.  By  the  latter  is  under- 
stood the  entire  land  east  from  Gennesa- 
reth  to  Anti- Lebanon,  and  to  the  Syr(»- 
Arabian  desert ;  the  former  is  what  is  now 
termed  Ledaeha.  Between  Iturea  and  Tra- 
chonitis lay  Auranitis  (Hauran  ) .  Bataniea 
is  placed  by  Raumer  south  of  Trachonitis, 
in  the  high  lands  of  Hauran.  The  Bashan 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  greater  extent 
than  the  Batansa  of  Josephus.  The  former 
is  a  district  running  north  and  east  from 
Gilead,  and  the  name  Trachonitis  was,  in  a 
wider  application,  employed  to  denote  the 
aame  region.  Itwasaremarkable  district,  and 
af  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Jewish  terri- 
tory, of  no  small  importance.  In  greater  num- 
ber here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, were  found  caves,  grottoes,  subterranean 
passages,  and  clefts,  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial.  These  caverns,  in  the  times  of 
the  Bomans,  served  as  the  haunts  of  bands 
of  robbers.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained four  thousand  men.  Only  the  later 
emperors  succeeded  in  completely  subjuga- 
ting the  district  It  is  destitute  of  trees, 
abuunds  in  mineral  waters,  and  is  ikvour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Astaroth 
Kamaim,  famous  under  the  name  of  Bozra, 
raised  itself  to  a  new,  but  late  and  transient, 
distinction.  Abilene  was  a  district  near  Leba- 
non, whose  ^hief  place  bore  the  name  of  Abila. 
It  lay  eighteen  Roman  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus.  This  Abila  must  not  be  mis 
taken  for  an  Abila  in  the  Decapolis.  It  now 
lies  in  ruins.  Lysanias  is  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  1 )  AS  tetraroh,  or  governor,  of  Abilene. 
Decapolis  was  a  district  comprising  the  con- 
federate cities,  of  which  the  greater  number 
lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  had  hea- 
then inhabitants.  In  the  names  of  these 
cities  ancient  writers  do  not  agree.  The 
most  distinguished  among  them  were  Phi* 
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l«iitlphui  (BAbbatli  Ammon),  Scjthopolis, 
Qftdara,  Hippos,  Gemsa  (Dsclieraaeh),  Pella. 
Pells  U  described  as  aboundiug  ia  water — a 
constant  source  of  prosperity  in  the  East 
It  became  the  place  of  refngt  for  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  after  the  destrootion  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  naine  ^'cy/Aopolis  calls  to  mind 
an  incursion  of  tlie  Scythiuis  into  the  pro- 
mised land,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
(i.  105),  and  to  which  Jeremiah  appears  to 
refer  (v.  15;  vi.  22,  23). 

In  tlie  middle  ages,  all  Palestine,  com- 
prising the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, was  divided  into  three  leading  divisions 
— Pahestina  Prima,  P.  Secunda,  P.  Tertia, 
or  Salutaris.  P.  P.  comprised  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  P.  S.,  Galilee  and  Bashan;  P.T., 
Idumea  and  Moabitis. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
(895  A.  D.),  Palestine  fell  to  the  share  of 
^le  Eastern  emperors.  In  the  Conneil  of 
Constantinople  (553  A.D.),  Jerusalem  was 
erected  into  a  patriarchate,  under  which 
stood  C»sarea  Maritima,  the  metropolis  of 
Palestina  Prima;  Sc^rthopolis,  of  P.  Secunda; 
Petra,  of  P.  Tertia;  and  lastlv,  Bozra,  of 
Arabia.  Besides  these  metropolitan  sees  and 
the  clergy  subject  to  them,  there  were  twenty- 
flve  independent  bishops,  who  were  imme- 
diately under  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Under  the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  the 
country  has  no  name  of  its  own :  all  Syria 
is  divided  into  four  Pashaliks,  of  which  the 
Pashalik  of  Damascus  comprises  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

After  tlie  downfal  of  tlie  Christian  king- 
dom in  Palestine,  the  country  remained  a 
province  of  tlie  Eg>'ptian  sultans  till,  in  the 
year  1517,  Sultan  Selim  I.  subjected  all 
Syria,  toguUier  with  Egypt,  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  under  tlie  Osmanlce  sultans. 
He  divided  Syria  into  five  Pashaliks — Aleppo, 
Tripolis,  Damascus,  Said,  afterwards  Acre, 
and  Palestine,  whose  metropolis  was  now 
at  Gaza,  now  at  Jerusalem.  This  division 
remained  till  Ibrahim  Pasha  look  possession 
of  Syria,  in  1832.  Under  him  the  former 
division,  as  well  as  the  general  government 
of  the  country,  was  changed,  and  tlie  whole 
was  distributed  into  provinces,  which  were 
subdivided  into  districts ;  the  former  being 
under  governors  (muteslelim),  the  latter 
under  presidents  (nazir). 

DIVORCE  (L.  divortiumf  'separation'), 
the  sundering  of  the  marriage-bond.  The 
husband,  except  in  two  cases  (Dent.  xxii. 
19,  20),  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
put  away  his  wife,  provided  he  gave  her  a 
written  document  which,  in  a  legal  form, 
BUted  that  she  was  no  longer  his  (Deut 
xxiv.  1.  Is.  1.  1.  Matt.  xix.  7).  The  object 
of  tliis  reqiiirement  wa.s,  that  the  act  of  di- 
vorce should  be  not  sudden,  but  formal,  and 
so  deliberate;  also  that  the  woman  might 
have  in  her  own  bands  an  unquestionable 
•ridence  of  her  being  free  firom  the  autho- 


rity of  her  former  faosbAiid.  A  wiittei  ^ 
voree  would  also  tend  to  make  die  scpan- 
tion  the  less  easy,  beeaoae  in  the  eeitier  sfn 
of  the  Mosaic  polity,  writing  eould  bardlj 
have  been  common  am«»g  the  people;  w 
that  the  husband  would  haTe  to  ecek  the  nd 
of  a  scribe,  and  might  in  the  interral  ne 
reason  to  change  hia  mind.  Theee  cfaecki 
to  the  facility  of  diTorce  would  have  a  good 
moral  tendency.  The  diroreed  wife  was  it 
liberty  to  marry  a  aecond  husband  (DeoL 
xxiv.  2).  On  his  death,  or  if  he  divoitfd 
her,  she  was  not  aUowed  lo  return  lo  her 
former  husband  (4 ;  comp.  Jer.  iiL  1).  Oe 
her  part,  the  wife  might  leaTe,  hut  eooM  asi 
divorce  her  husband  ( Joaei^.  Anti^.  iv.7, 10). 
Consequently,  the  words  of  our  Lord  (UaA 
X.  12 )  which  imply  the  eziatence  of  this  power, 
have  been  held  as  intended  to  meet  the  east 
of  Pagans  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  however,  correctt  the  law  of 
Moses  in  regard  to  divorce,  while  he  deddei 
disputes  that  then  existed  in  the  Jcwiak 
church  between  the  two  celebrated  schoob 
of  Hillel  and  Sehamai,  determining  that  tht 
marriage  tie  was  not  to  be  sundered  exeept 
in  cases  where  already  it  had  in  qpirit  bm 
broken  by  adultery  (Matt.  ▼.  81,  mq.;  six.  3), 
end  intimating  that  at  the  first  there  did  not 
exist  the  facility  of  dirorce  which  Moies 
had  tolerated,  'because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts'  (Matt  xiz.  9).  The  doetrim 
of  Jesus  on  this  important  point  is  iMuded 
on  the  moral  and  spiritoal  nature  of  wed- 
lock, which  he  represents  as  in  esaeuee  s 
union  of  mind  (Matt  xix.  3,  mq.).  Tht 
dispute  alluded  to  above  tamed  on  tht 
question.  For  what  cause  might  a  wife  be 
divorced?  Hillel  answered — *  any  caose,' 
leaving  the  tie  dependant  on  the  husband*i 
will  and  caprice.  Sehamai  said — 'only is 
the  case  of  fornication.'  It  thus  appesn 
with  what  a  natural  affinity  our  Lord  attadtcd 
himself  to  what  was  true  and  right  in  the 
sentiments  of  bis  contemporaries.  Next  to 
disclosing  is  the  merit  of  adopting  tmtk. 
It  may  render  the  merit  more  noticeable  if 
we  add,  that  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephos, 
took,  botli  in  theory  and  practice,  the  oppo- 
site view,  having  divorced  his  wife,  by  when 
he  had  had  three  children,  *  as  not  plesscd 
witli  her  behaviour;*  after  which  he  ms^ 
ried  anotlier  (Life,  76).  The  relaxation  of 
the  marriage  bond  and  the  facility  of  divorce 
have  ever  been  attended  by  corrupt  monJt 
and  domestic  infelicities.  Even  a  heathen 
poet  could  sing  the  praises  of  inviolablt 
affection : 

'  Thrice  happy  pair  are  they,  whose  wedded  life 
Is  one  unbroken  scene  of  constant  faith ; 
Whose  peace  is  ne'er  disturbed  by  vexing  stiik. 
Whose  love  will  yield  his  empire  but  todeaxh.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  strong  domestic  ftd- 
ing^  of  the  Hebrew  race  should  not  befoit 
Jesus,  who  in  this  also  performed  die  part  of  a 
true  and  perfect  man,  have  led  them  to  apf^ 
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a  remedy  to  the  disorders  which  most  hare 
arisen  from  the  latitude  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
That  law,  however,  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  oriental  spirit,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  wife  was  purchased. — See  Dowbt. 

DOCTOBS  (L.  doceo,  'I  teach'),  is  the 
rendering  in  Luke  ii.  46,  of  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  teacher,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally translated  master  (Matt  viii.  19.  Mark 
z.  17) ;  hut  in  John  iiL  2.  1  Cor.ziL  28,  &c. 
is  correctly  given  by  teacher. 

DOCTRINE  (L.  doceo,  *I  teach'),  pro- 
perly  signifies  teaching,  that  is,  the  subject 
matter  taught  or  communicated  by  a  teacher 
(Matt.  Tii.  28.  Eph.  iv.  14).  A  reference  to 
^e  Scriptures  will  show  that  Jesus  was  emi- 
nently a  doctrinal  preacher,  founding  all  his 
lessons  and  exhortations  on  the  solid  basis 
of  great  principles,  which  had  received  in 
his  mind  a  divine  sanction.  Morality  with 
him  was  religion  in  practice ;  and  religion 
was  God's  wUl  made  known  to  man,  che- 
rished in  the  heart,  and  honoured  in  the  ob- 
servance. 

DODANIM,  a  tribe  mentioned  among  the 
descendants  of  Javan  (Gen.  z.  4),  and  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  west.  Le 
Clero  and  Miohaelis  find  a  relic  of  the  Doda- 
nim,  in  Dodona,  in  Epirus. 

DOEG.— See  David. 

DOG,  the,  was  among  the  Hebrews  an 
unclean  animal  (Deut  zziii.  18.  Is.  Ixvi.  8. 
Matt  vii.  6),  held  in  contempt,  and  only 
kept  for  guarding  flocks  (Job  zxz.  1)  and 
houses,  but  scarcely  for  pleasure.  Tet  we 
find  Tobias  had  a  dog,  which  was  his  com- 
panion (Tobit  V.  16 ;  xi.  4) ;  and  from  Matt 
zv.  27,  it  appears  that  dogs  were  allowed  in 
the  house,  at  least  occasionally.  There  is 
one  species  of  dog  in  the  East  which  has 
never  been  domesticated.  There  are  others 
which,  whether  ever  tamed  or  not,  roam 
about  as  fierce  as  wolves.  The  Eastern  towns 
are  beset  with  herds  of  hungry  dogs,  which 
are  almost  wild,  and  live  on  off^  and  revise, 
yet  affording  some  degree  of  protection,  in 
return  for  which  they  are  tolerated,  and 
sometimes  receive  food  (Mattzv.  26).  In 
practice  it  may  have  been  these  that  were 
accounted  unclean;  for,  if  the  whole  race 
were  so  considered,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  suffered  in  houses,  or 
employed  by  shepherds.  The  half-wild  ani- 
mals of  which  we  have  spoken  acted  as  in 
some  sense  the  scavengers  of  ancient  towns 
(£xod.zzii.  31),  devouring  ezposed  corpses 
(1  Kings  ziv.  11.  2  Kings  iz.  36.  Luke  xvl 
21 ).  Their  bowlings  in  or  near  a  city,  es- 
pecially at  night,  were  loud  and  offensive 
(Ps.  liz.  6, 14).  Of  some  the  fierceness 
was  such  that  they  would  attack  even  men 
(P8.ZZU.  16).  These  wfld  or  half-wild  dogs 
were  greedy,  as  being  pressed  with  hunger, 
but  rarely  satisfied  (Is.  Ivi.  11 ).  Watching 
and  barking  are  eharacteristie  of  dogs;  but 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  states  that  *  dumb 


or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfreqaently  latiif  sudi 
as  Isaiah  alludes  to '  (Is.  hri  10) ;  whether 
or  not  *  dumb  dogs '  eidct,  the  allusiftn  of  the 
prophet  is  clearly  to  dogs  who  could  both 
watch  and  bark,  bat  did  not  He  lefers  to 
the  false  prophets  whose  eyes  were  covered 
when  they  should  have  been  open,  and  whose 
tongues  were  tied  when  they  should  have 
sounded  an  alarm.  A  disgusting  habit  of 
dogs  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  zzvi.  11,  which 
appiears  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  de- 
noting the  certain  recurrenoe  of  a  wicked 
man  to  wickedness  (2  Pet  ii.  22). 

The  tenor  of  these  remarks  will  have  pre- 
pared the  reader  to  find  that  dogs,  with  the 
Israelites,  were  both  an  otigeot  and  an  image 
of  contempt  (1  Sam.  zvii.  43 ;  zziv.  14), 
which  was  carried  to  the  utmost  eztreme  when 
the  epithet  dead  was  added  to  dog  (2  Sam.  iz. 
8 ;  zvi.  9).  Henoe  *  dog's  head '  was  a  most 
opprobrious  phrase  (2  Sam.  iiL  8).  By  the 
later  Jews,  the  heathen  were  ignominioualy 
denominated  dogs  (Bev.  zxii.  10.  Mark  vii. 
27.  Philip,  iii.  2 ),  a  usage  which  seems  to 
have  been  already  established  in  the  popular 
language  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
from  the  influence  of  which  the  scriptural 
writers  hardly  kept  themselves  free,  much 
as  reproachfhl  terms  were  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  which  they  had  to  offer 
to  the  world.  In  eztenuation  it  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  the  provocation  re- 
ceived from  the  pagans  was  eruel  and  in- 
cessant Dogs  have,  in  all  ages,  hung  about 
Eastern  camps,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of 
the  caravans  which  go  from  p?aoe  to  place 
on  purposes  of  business  or  religion. 

*The  price  of  a  dog'  was  not  allowed  to 
be  offered  in  sacrifice,  as  the  animal  was  un- 
clean (Deut  zziiL  18),  and  because  heathen 
people  offered  dogs,  especially  to  the  idols 
which  had  a  dog's  head ;  comp.  2  Sam.  iiL 
8.  It  has  also  been  thought,  fh>m  the  con- 
nection in  which  the  words  stand,  that '  the 
price  of  a  dog,'  so  denominated  partly  from 
contempt,  partly  for  concealment,  was  the 
sum  given  for  the  camid  abuse  of  boys  pre- 
valent in  the  ancient  world ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
zviL43. 

DOB  (H.  a  dioelling),  an  andent  town 
lying  on  the  sea  coast,  a  few  hours  south  of 
die  promontory  of  Caimel,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Chaifa,  and  at  the  eztremity  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  It  was  a  royiJ  Canaan- 
itish  city  (Josh.  zi.  2 ;  ziL  23),  given  to  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.zviL  11.  IChron.vii.  29).  It 
was,  however,  not  subjugated  (Judg.  L  27}  , 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  Israelitish 
till  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kinga  iv.  11). 
In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  strong- 
hold, and  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(IMaccab.zv.  11).  At  a  later  day  it  was 
restored  by  Gabinius,  and  its  harbour  im- 
proved. In  the  first  Christian  centuries  it 
was  a  bishop's  see.  In  the  time  of  JeraoM 
it  lay  desert 
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In  the  wliole  neighbourhood  of  thit  place 
ruins  are  still  found  which  show  that  these 
parts  were  once  thickly  peopled,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  culture. 

DORCAS  (G.  a  teer,  or  gatelU ;  in  Syriac, 
Tabitha)t  a  pious  and  benevolent  Christian 
woman  of  Joppa,  whom  Peter  restored  to 
life.  His  aid  appears  to  have  been  requested 
in  consequence  of  his  having  reatcwed  to 
iiealth  the  palsied  Eneas  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  town  of  Ljdda.  The  consequence  of 
these  wonders  was  a  great  increase  of  be- 
lievers along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  picture  of  the  grief  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Dorcas  among  the  poor  widows 
for  whom,  when  in  life,  she  had  buaied  her- 
self in  making  garments,  is  natural  and 
touching ;  while  it  affords  a  good  evidence 
that  their  benefactress  was  really  dead.  The 
restoration  of  Dorcas  to  life  stands  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  ensuing  events, 
and  thus  affords  a  guarantee  of  its  reality 
(Acts  ix.). 

DOTHAN  (H.  Ciutom),  a  place  north  of 
Sichem,  near  the  great  plain,  not  far  fh>m 
Jezreel  andBethsean,in  anarrowpass  through 
hills,  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesa- 
reth.  Here  Joseph  found  his  brethren  (Gen. 
zxxvii.  17),  and  the  prophet  amote  the 
Syrians  with  blindness  (2  Kings  vi.  13). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  twelve  miles 
north  from  Samaria. 

DOUBT  (L.  duo,  *  two  *),  is  properly  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  halts  or  hesi- 
tates between  two  opinions,  not  knowing 
which  is  preferable.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
is  not  characteristic  of  a  primitive  age, 
where  simple  and  implicit  faith,  the  ready 
faith  of  childhood,  has  ever  prevailed  ;  least 
of  all  is  it  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
early  Hebrews,  whose  kindling  imagination, 
warm  heart,  and  devoutness  of  soul,  made 
them  a  nation  of  believers.  Accordingly,  in 
their  literature,  while  it  remained  pure,  no 
word  signifying  'doubt'  presenu  itself.  It 
is  not  till  we  come  to  the  times  treated  of  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  that  we  meet  with  a 
term  (ketar)  translated  (Dan.  v.  12—16) 
*  doubts,'  the  original  meaning  of  which  is 
given  in  the  margin  as  knots ;  and  Daniel  is 
there  characterised  as  *  a  dissolver  of  doubts,' 
the  phrase  literally  meaning  one  who  un- 
does or  unties  knots.  But  the  doubts  or 
knots  were  *  knotty  points,'  *  hard  sentences,' 
a  species  of  riddle,  apothegms  whose  import 
was  perhaps  purposely  involved  in  darkness, 
either  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  as  a 
trial  of  skill.  Doubt,  signifying  a  state  of 
hesitancy  between  two  dissimilar  opinions 
or  views,  is  not  applicable  as  descriptive  of 
a  condition  of  things  external  to  the  mind — 
problems,  whose  solution  m\x«t  be  aUvimpted 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  intellect  is  tlie  koutcc  ot  (VouV>v\  wvCL 


culture  was  the  ohararieristiOv  doubt  fint  «> 
sumed  its  proper  esialeiice.  Aooordin||| 
in  the  Gree^  of  the  New  Testamaiit  we  find 
three  words  rendered  douUt.  Of  Acie,  ooc, 
dittadxo,  signifiea  to  be  divided  in  tvOk  to 
stand  equally  in  rdntion  tc>  two  oppotiin; 
as  when  of  the  eleven  diaeiples  who  wiaiwii 
the  aseenaion  of  Jesos,  aotne,  believing,  «or> 
shipped  him,  but  some  alto  *  doubted '  (MatL 
zxviiL  17;  comp. Matt xiv.  81).  8omeCia« 

*  doubt'  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  af  den«»> 
ing  hesitation  or  perplezi^  amid  aeftnl 
possible  cases.  To  deseribe  this  stats  of 
mind  another  word,  du^an^  is  employed 
(Luke  ix.  7;  xxiv.  4.  Aeta  iL  IS;  v.  24; 
X.  17).  In  MattxzL  21,  we  find  a  diiid 
term,  dmkrino,  (whenee  our  disesm),  ligiii- 
fying,  originally,  to  diseriminnte,  and  hcnei 
to  maks  niee  distinetions,  so  that  It  sobms 
to  mean  what  we  signiiy  by 
hair-splitdng,  hair's -bmd A 
hypereriticism,  a  oertsitt  i 
ousness  which  robs  men  of  power  in  i 
ing  them  with  being  umpires  of  t 
are   undesirable    qaalities    of 

*  wavering '  of  James  (Jas.  L  6), 
istio  of  men  too  week  to  form  or  hold  m 
opinion,  and  therefore  blamed  bj  Panl  ai 
<  children  tossed  to  and  tro'  (Ephcs.iv.  14). 
Such  an  unhappy  and  powerless  eonditioa 
lies  under  the  disapproval  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  well  knew  that,  far  more  than  knov- 
ledge,  *  faith  is  power  '  (Matthew  xzL  2L 
Mark  xL  23).  Most  remote,  however,  was 
Jesus,  who  no  less  mildly  than  ceaselesslj 
bore  with  the  ignorance,  dlatmst,  open  disbe- 
lief and  denial  of  his  immediate  followen, 
from  blaming  that  uncertainty  of  mind  whidi 
a  faithful  use  of  the  meana  of  informatkm 
had  not  removed,  and  which,  in  its  ineti- 
table  consequences  of  pain  and  weakness, 
was  attended  by  severe  penalties.  As  little 
would  Paul  approve  of  the  use  which  is 
often  ignorantly  made  of  the  words,  *  Ue 
that  doubts  is  damned,'  so  as  to  alarm  the 
timid  inquirer,  make  the  bold  hesitate,  and 
throw  around  a  certain  set  of  opinions, 
'  framed  by  art  and  man's  deviee  '  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  in  ages  of  mental  trrannT 
and  darkness,  the  awful  and  terrific  sanc- 
tions of  endless  burnings  or  immortal  bli^ 
After  such  a  manner  Paul  had  not  learned 
Christ;  and  the  entire  chapter  whence  the«e 
words  are  taken  (Rom.xiT.),  shows  that  the 
meaning  ordinarily  put  upon  them  is  a  per 
version.  But,  indeed,  for  the  blamewortlr 
practice  of  quoting  words  from  Seriptnie 
apart  from  their  connection,  the  abuse  cooM 
never  have  prevailed;  for  the  qualifying 
clause,  *if  he  eat,', shows  that  the  apostle 
meant  that  if  a  man  eat  of  food  while  b» 
doubts  whether  he  ought  to  eat  of  that  food, 
he  is  condemned,  sinee  he  does  that  wfaA 
\i»  %\v.^^«<tv&  >Dkft  iSck^sraXi^  "^5^<^,  do.     The  vaU 
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more  or  less  clearly  formed.  Bat  we  ineline 
stroogly  to  some  sucli  import  as  that  given 
in  the  margin  — '  discemeth  and  pntteth  a 
difference  between  meats.'  To  diaeem  or 
dischmiuate  is,  as  we  hare  said,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  term  diakrino.  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  intended  here.  The  whole 
chapter  treats  of  distinctions  in  regard  to 
food  (1,2);  and  the  apostle  concludes  a 
▼ery  noble  and  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  religious  liberty,  by  declaring  that  a  per- 
son who,  while  he  admitted  the  prevalent 
distinctions  of  meats,  ate  of  any  and  k]1,  as 
did  others  who  denied  these  distinctions, 
was  by  the  very  act  condemned ;  for  what- 
ever act  is  not  of  faith,  that  is,  approved  by 
conscience,  is  sinfUl. 

However  undesirable  a  state  of  mind, 
then,  doubt  may  be ;  how  important  soever 
it  is  that  faithful  inquiry  should  lead  to  that 
full  conviction  which  may,  by  being  felt  in 
the  heart  and  acted  on  in  like  life,  become 
a  principle  of  action  and  a  source  of  moral 
power ;  and  though  doubt  does  sometimes 
spring  from  *  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  (Ueb. 
iii.  12),  and  may  perhaps  in  all  cases  de- 
note a  low  spiritual  condition — for  the  high- 
est natures,  as  being  nearest  to  God,  have 
the  fullest  and  the  most  loving  faith  in  Him 
aud  in  all  goodness ; — yet  all  doubt  is  not 
f  I  be  held  blameworthy ;  for  to  doubt  *  the 
tradition  of  men*  may  lead  us  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  '  the  commandments  of  God  * 
(Matt.  XV.  3.  »eq.) ;  and  no  human  being 
lius,  or  can  have,  a  right  so  to  identify  his 
opinions  with  absolute  truth,  as  to  be  war- 
runted  in  making  the  reception  of  them  a 
condition  of  everlasting  life.  There  are 
Slates  of  society  in  which  doubt  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  higher  and  purer  mental  power 
than  is  generally  prevalent  There  are  with 
individuals  states  uf  mind  in  which  doubt 
is  God's  way  out  of  darkness  into  marvel- 
lous light.  Id  most  cases  of  real  conversion, 
doubt  must  precede  belief.  Doubt  is  to  the 
soul  what  pain  is  to  the  body.  It  shows  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  something  un- 
■oond ;  and  by  the  uneasiness  which  it  oc- 
casions, it  urges  the  patient  to  seek  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  is 'not  supplied  by  harsh  de- 
nunciations from  without,  or  gained  by 
self-condemnation ;  but  by  a  manly  course, 
by  fearless  inquiry  in  the  love  of  truth,  with 
prayer  for  light  to  its  merciful  Source,  and  in 
the  devout  confidence  that  nothing  can  be 
fatally  bad  but  seeming  to  believe  that  which 
yon  doubt,  or  professing  with  the  lips  or  in 
the  conduct  that  which  in  your  heart  yon 
deny.  No  one  who  knows  how  much  life 
needs  the  support  of  fixed  principles,  would 
invite  or  welcome  doubt ;  yet,  with  thousands, 
doubt  has  proved  the  portal  to  truth,  and 
the  most  assured  and  the  most  operative 
faith  has  grown  out  of  the  inveatigationB 
MDd  the  diBoipline  of  heart  to  which  donbi 


gave  ooeasion.   Not,  then,  without  good  rta- 
son  did  Wordsworth  say«- 
•fraiie 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise 
For  thoM  obstinate  questionings 
Of  tense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  ut,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misclTlngs  of  a  cteatuie 
Movfaig  about  m  worlds  not  realised. 
Hick  tnstineto  before  which  our  mortal  aatoM 
Did  txambto  like  a  guilty  thing  suxprised  I ' 

DOVE  (T.  teir6e,  *  a  dove,'  probably  con- 
nected with  ta^fen,  *  to  dip ;'  so  that  the  dove 
ia  by  its  namt  ike  dipper),  a  general  name 
of  the  order  of  birds  scientifically  called  Co- 
lumbide,  of  which  Palestine  is  known  to 
possess  eleven  or  twelve  species.  Egypt  now, 
as  did  tlie  Holy  Land  of  old,  abounds  in 
doves.  The  villages  of  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring eountriea  present  dove-ootes  to  tlie 
eye  of  the  traveller  in  great  number,  and 
vast  flocks  of  wild  doves  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  approach  of  harvest. 

Doves  were  the  only  birds  allowed  to  be 
offered  in  the  temple  sairifices,  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  which  seem  t9  have  come 
down,  in  substance,  to  Moses  from  patri- 
archal times  (Gen.  xv.  9).  It  was  the  poor 
who  were  indulged  with  leave  to  offer  doves; 
a  provision,  the  considerate  benign  ky  uf 
which  maybe  learnt  trom  what  we  have  snid 
of  their  multitudinonsness  (Lev.  v.  7 ;  xii.  0. 
Luke  ii.  24).  In  order  to  furnish  doves  for 
sacrifice,  dealers  in  them  sat  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  (Matt  xxi.  12),  and  the  breed- 
ing of  doves  seems  to  have  been  practised 
from  an  early  period  (l8.1x.  8),  though  there 
existed  in  Palestine  groves  of  wild  doves 
(Ezek.  vii.  16),  which  made  their  nests  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks  (Jer.  xlviii.  28.  Cant  ii. 
14),  or,  when  pursued,  sought  refiige  in  the 
mountains  (Ps.  xi.  1).  With  the  poets,  the 
dove  was  an  image  of  fleetnesa  (Ps.  Iv.  6. 
Hos.  xi.  11 ).  *  Doves*  eyes'  were  accounted 
very  beautiful  (Cant  i.  15;  iv.  1).  Hence 
the  choice  imagery  in  Cant  v.  12 : 

*  His  eyes  as  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
Washed  with  milk  and  fitly  set' 

In  Psalm  IxviiL  18,  we  find  the  sacred  poet 

speaking  of 

*  The  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver, 
And  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.* 

This  is  a  graceful]  allusion  to  the  silvery  and 
golden  hnes  that  wild  doves  have  around 
the  neck,  and  which  iridescently  flash 
from  their  shoulders.  The  cooing  of  the 
dove,  with  its  gentle  and  plaintive  tones, 
has  also  fumi^ed  the  poets  with  appro- 
priate images  (Is.  xxxviii.  14 ;  lis.  11).  With 
our  Lord  the  dove  was  a  picture  of  innocence 
(Matt.  X.  16). 

In  the  general  character  of  the  dove  as 
thus  set  forth,  we  find  the  reason  why  the 
descent  of  the  spirit  on  our  Lord  should 
have  beeii  UVcii^A.  xa  %>  ^w^  V^-«k>x,'^*>»k* 
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bodOy  shape;*  and  the  intention  probably 
was,  that,  besides  the  Dirine  Toiee  address- 
ing the  ear,  there  should  be  a  bodily  shape 
addressing  the  eye  (comp.  John  v.  87,  read- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Terse  as  an  interro- 
gation) ;  and,  certainly,  a  more  appropriate 


form,  one  eoTironed  with  tnore  gmecM  ol 
tranquillising  asaoeiatioiis,  could  Ml  bsM 
been  selected.  This  appeal  to  die  eye  vis 
taken  up  by  ancient  Christiao  art,  vitk 
which  (he  dove  became  the  symbol  ot  As 
Holy  Spirit,  as  seen  in  this  cat. 


The  sister  art  of  Poetry  has  also  availed  it- 
self of  Uie  dove  in  order  to  expound  the  pro- 
mise of  tile  Saviour — *It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  1 
depart,  I  will  send  him  nuto  you'  (John  xvi. 
7). 
'  Or  If  thou  yet  more  knowledge  crave, 
Aik  thine  own  heart,  that  willing  slave 
To  all  that  works  thee  woe  or  harm  ; 
Bhouid'st  thou  not  need  some  mighty  chann 
To  win  thee  to  thy  Saviour's  side, 
Though  he  had  deign'd  with  thee  to  bide  t 
The  Spirit  must  stir  the  darkling  deep, 
The  Dove  mtut  settU  on  the  cross, 
Else  we  should  all  sin  on,  or  sleep 
With  Christ  in  sight,  turning  our  gain  to  loss.' 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  fulness  of  meaning  there  was  in 
the  descent  of  the  spirit  in  the  shspe  of  a 
dove,  he  must  be  apprised  that  the  dove  had 
in  Syria,  from  very  early  times,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  of  which  fact  the  evidence 
is  full,  clear,  and  decisive.  Here,  then,  on 
the  dedication  of  Jesus  to  his  high  office, 
idolatry  is  made  to  pay  homage  to  the  Son 
of  God.  Probably  it  was  for  a  not  dissmiilar 
purpose  that  Moses  chose  the  dove  from  all 
other  birds  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah  ;  for  no 
appeal,  no  argument,  could  be  strouger  than 
was  made  to  Syrian  idolaters,  when  they 
were  tlius  made  to  see  the  sacred  bird  slain, 
and  even  eaten,  day  by  da},  under  their  own 
eyes.  In  the  choice  of  the  dove  by  Noah, 
when  he  wished  to  asceruin  whether  the 
waters  of  the  flood  had  subsided,  we  see  an 
evidence  of  the  early  spread  of  that  venera- 
tion for  the  dove  which  led  to  its  being  wor- 
shipped ;  and  we  also  iiscem  a  trace  of  the 
fsct,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Easterns 


were  scqaainted  with  the  instinct  which 
makes  one  species  of  the  ColumMd^  (the 
carrier-  pigeon)  nsef^  in  conveying  iateOi- 
genee  from  one  part  to  smother  (Gen.  viil 
8, 10;  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  7) 

DOWRY  (O.  from  a  root  signifying  'lo 
give'),  something  given  on  occasion  of  msr* 
riage.  There  are  in  English  two  words  the 
same  in  origin,  but  dissimilar  in  meaning. 
I.  Dowry,  which  is  the  portion  that  the  wife 
brings  her  husband  in  mamage ;  II.  Dower, 
the  portion  which  a  widow  has  of  the  lands 
of  her  husband  after  his  decease. 

Among  the  Israelites,  dower,  or  dowzy,  vu 
a  price  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  laihav 
or  a  settlement  made  by  the  husband  on  the 
wife.  Thus,  Jacob  served  Laban  seven  ycsn 
for  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.  18, seq. ;  comp.  xxxi  41. 
]  Sam.  xviii.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  14).  The  fixinf 
of  the  price  was  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  father  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ;  comp.  Exoi 
zxii.  20):  sometimes  the  sum  was  deter- 
mined by  law  (Deut  xxii.  29).  The  price 
varied  very  much  according  to  the  pecolis- 
rities  of  the  case,  or  the  condition  in  hfe  of 
the  parties  (Hos.  iii.  2)  ;  but  in  a  certais 
instance,  fifty  shekels  of  ailver  are  appointed 
as  a  minimum  (Deut.  xxii.  29).  More  sel- 
dom were  marriage  presents  made  by  the 
father  to  his  daughter  (1  Kings  ixl  16. 
Josh.  XV.  19).  In  Exod.  xxiL  16,  17,  «t 
find  two  cases  put— one  in  which  the  wifc, 
the  other  in  which  the  father,  was  to  reeeift 
the  money.     Comp.  Tobit  vii.  14» 

The  custom  of  purchssing  wives  is  widdy 
spread  in  the  East;  and  as  it  implies  An 
women  are  in  a  low  condition,  so  does  it 
strongly  operate  to  prevent  them  from  rMof 
much  above  the  posidon  of  upper  slsves  to 
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their  lordly,  and  often  tyrtnnieal,  husbands. 
A  still  greater  abase  prevaOs  in  some  oriental 
lands,  in  which  females  are  not  only  the 
•oitors,  bat  in  some  sense  the  porchasers. 
There  seems  to  be  an  allnsion  to  this  nsage 
in  Isaiah  iv.  1. 

DBAOON  (O.)  presents  ns  with  a  subject 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  strip  the  various 
enrolments  of  fancy  and  fable,  and  get  at 
the  naked  truth.  In  general,  a  dragon  is  a 
kind  of  winged  serpent,  a  fabulous  monster, 
of  whose  existence  the  belief  was  anciently 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  prevalent  exag- 
gerations may  have  had  for  their  original 
subject  some  species  of  serpent,  such  at 
great  boas  and  python-serpents,  which  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  whose  dimensions 
and  formidable  qualities  fear  may  have 
largely  amplified.  In  the  East,  however,  it 
is  certain,  the  dragon  was  held  to  be  a  most 
fearful  monster,  and,  as  such,  received  di- 
vine honours. 

Our  English  term  represents  three  Hebrew 
words  which  seem  to  be  only  variations  of  one 
Hoim — tanmeem.  We  find  this  first  in  Gen.  i.  21 » 
rendered  '  whales '  in  our  version,  and  <  sea 
animals'  by  Wellbeloved,  who  in  his  Notes 
adds, '  probably  those  of  the  cetaceous  kind.' 


In  all  the  other  passages  save  two,  the  word 
is  translated  by  <  dragon;'  showing, probably, 
that  our  translators  took  it  to  mean,  as  they 
have  rendered  it  in  one  of  the  two  excepted 
instances  (Lam.  iv.  8),  <  sea  monsters.'  In 
Job  viL  12,  the  term  is  Enc^ished  by  <  whale.' 
Herder  thinks  the  crocodile  was  meant,  as 
does  Harmer.  Another  form  (if  in  truth 
another)  of  the  word  presenu  notions  which 
do  not  comport  with  the  habits  of  either 
whales  or  crocodiles,  being  associated  with 
owls  (Is.  xliii.  20)  found  in  Jerusalem  when 
laid  waste  (Jer.  ix.  II),  and  other  desolate 
places ;  and  represented  as  snuffing  up  the 
wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  and  as  wailing  (Mic.  L 
8).  This  term,  however,  Geseuius,  Urn- 
breit,  and  Noyes,  translate  jiocAo/.  The  ren- 
dering seems  to  suit  the  remarkable  passage 
in  Job  XXX.  20,  where  the  man  of  Us  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  akin  to  *  dragons 
and  owls,'  by  reason  of  the  sad  moanings 
which  his  grief  caused  him  to  utter.  The 
deeb,  or  jackal,  is  an  animal  between  a  dog 
and  a  fbx,  or  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  which  abounds 
in  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  makes  a  dole- 
ful cry  in  the  night  Jackals  live  in  herds  of 
sometimes  from  two  to  three  hundred  strong, 
in  which  troopt  ^ey  rush  by  night  down  on 


villages  in  search  of  food,  which  they  find 
chiefly  in  corpses,  giving  good  reason  why 
tombs  should  be,  as  they  are,  protected 
against  their  depredations.  Human  beings, 
imless  such  as  are  weak  and  defenceless, 
fhey  are  shy  to  attack.  Like  foxes,  they  live 
in  caves,  particularly  among  ruins ;  whence, 
to  say  of  a  city  that  it  shall  become  <a  den 
of  dragons '  (Jer.  x.  22),  is  to  threaten  it 
with  devastation. 

Colonel  H.  Smith  makes  mention  of  a  ce- 
Itstial  dragon  in  Asia,  generally  denominated 


Satan  (see  the  article  Divii),  which,  among 
other  evil  and  seduetive  acts,  is  believed  to 
attack  the  moon  during  an  eclipse.  Hera, 
periiaps,  is  the  origin  of  the  serpent  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  iii.  1.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
connected  with  <  the  great  dragon '  of  Bev. 
xiL  9 ;  XX.  2,  passages  that  receive  iDnstm- 
tion  from  the  fact,  that  in  early  ^>ociyphaI 
writings  of  the  Christian  church,  *  dragon' 
is  employed  as  a  synonym  for  *  devil.  ^ 

DREAMS  (T.  Crtfiisie,  « dreams'),  ttatff 
of  mind  experienced  during  sleep,  wh*«h  ■!• 
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attended  bj  the  feeling  that  the  dracmer  is 
awAke.  In  early  ages  of  the  woild  dreams 
were  held  in  high  account,  as  giving  clear  and 
trui»twurtliy  intimations  of  coming  events ;  it 
bL-iiig  thought,  as  Homer  says,  that  they  were 
frtiiii  Jupiter.  Hence  in  Scripture  great  events 
are  made  to  turn  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pn'iaiion.  The  dream  of  Joseph  occasioned 
hiH  depurution  into  Egypt;  the  dreams  of 
tiirt  baker  and  the  bntlar,  intarpralsd  fay  Jo- 
Be  pli,  prepand  tba  way  for  his  exaltation  to 
Uie  rigiit  hand  of  Pharaoh,  whose  dreams 
lie  expounded  so  as  to  secure  the  monarch's 
fiivuiir  and  receive  from  him  a  commission 
wliioh,  in  the  event,  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
MHinls  a»d  effected  in  Egypt  a  complete  so- 
cial and  pohtical  revolution  (Oen.  xxzvii. 
xl.  xli.)>  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  patri- 
archal history  hangs  on  the  dreams  of  Jo- 
Heph  (oomp.  Judges  vii.  13.  Mstt  xxvii.  10). 
I  breams  were  re^j^arded  as  a  means  by  which 
God  maile  known  his  will  to  man  (Gen.  xx. 
a ;  xxxi.  10,  *<24.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  1  Kings 
lii.  5).  This  iUAtruction  is  set  forth  in  besa- 
tiful  phraseology  in  Job  xxxiii.  15,  «eg. : 

'  In  ft  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  fklleth  upon  men, 
In  slumberings  upon  the  bed ; 
Then  he  opeiieth  the  ears  of  men. 
And  impivkieth  ou  them  admonition ; 
That  he  mmy  turn  man  from  his  purpose, 
And  remove  pride  from  man. 
Thus  he  laveth  his  soul  from  the  pit. 
And  his  lif^  from  perishing  by  the  iword.* 

Dreams,  accompanied  by  visions,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  enlightenment  of  the  prophets 
(Numb.  xii.  0.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  Dan.  vii.  4). 
The  false  prophets  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived divine  instructions  in  dreams  (Jcr. 
xxiii.  20,  27);  but  tlieir  dreams  were  either 
false  (32)  or  unfaitli fully  reported  (28).  Di- 
vine disclosures  were,  however,  made  in 
dreams,  either  by  verbal  instructions,  warn- 
in^^A,  and  predictions  (Oen.  xx.  3,  6;  xxviii. 
13.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15),  or  by  images  and 
symbols  (Gen.  xxviii.  12;  xxxvii.  7.  Judg. 
vii.  1.3).  In  the  latter  case,  the  dream  needed 
sn  interpreter.  In  consequence,  expoimders 
of  dreams,  who  translated  the  imagery  into 
ordinary  lliought  and  languaf^e  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  Were  much  in  request  snd  highly  esti- 
mated (Gen.  xli.  Dan.  i.  17).  Of  e^^pecial 
celebrity  were  Chaldasan  dream  •  expositors 
^Dan.  ii.  2;  iv.  3,  seg .),  but  they  were  sur- 
paAsed  by  Daniel  (v.  12,  uq.).  In  later 
Umes,  the  Essenes  possessed  high  skill  in 
tnis  art  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  13,  3).  The 
writings  of  Josephus  show  tliat  in  his  day 
superstition  on  the  subject  of  dreams  had 
made  great  progress,  and  that  a  very  absurd 
importance  was  ascribed  to  them.  See  es- 
pecially Antiq.  xvii.  6,  4. 

It  is  no  little  remarkable  that  at  a  time 
when  dreams  had  tlie  greatest  prevalence 
and  authority  in  the  Jewish  mind,  tlie  Scrip- 
tures should  cease  to  supply  evidence  of  their 
being  employed  or  sanctioned  nt  God ;  for, 


■peaking  in  geutnJ  teniw,we  maj  aftm  thu 
the  New-Testament  nvdmtioii  knows  littk  of 
dnams  as  a  efaannel  of  instraelkm  frornGsi 
to  man  (eomp.  Matt.  i.  80;  iL  19).  TUsfeU 
relieves  the  foUower  of  Jeavo  froB  file  iif0» 
sity  of  bemg  soUciions  as  to  th«  inieipRtstfai 
pat  by  divines  on  the  dreams  reeocded  m  fti 
Old  Scriptorss,  since,  whatever  opinion  nf 
prevail,  it  eannot  eater  ae  an  iwmtisl  ds- 
ment  into  his  fkith  as  a  ChiisCiaB.    Bi^ 
however,  beyond  a  qnestioo,  diat  die  poMB 
spoken  of  as  havin|^  dreams,  and  ut  ■■>• 
raiors  of  the  erenta,  held  die  icality  sil 
tmstworthinesa  of  this  method  of  instrae- 
tion.    And  in  an  early  and  simple  age,  befbn 
superstition  had  beg:an  to  abase  the  bnt 
things  and  debaae  the  purest,  dreams  maj 
have  been  no  nnsnitable  medinm  of  eon- 
munication  between  Ood  and  man.     Tfa« 
solitude  snd  deep  silence  of  night  have  enr 
proved  conducive  to  s<^mn  thonghi;  mi 
aolemn    thought  would    easily  body  inelf 
forth  in  images,  words  and  acts,  which  wooM 
bear  the  deep  impress  of  reality,  especiillj 
to  a  mind  seeking  to  commune  with  Ood. 
and  conscious  of  being  an  olject  of  iJie  Di- 
vine regaids.  It  seems  sn  essential  attribcte 
of  revelation  that  it  should  be  spontaneon 
— that  thonghts  should  appear  on  the  tsUrt 
of  the  mind,  graven  as  l^  the  direct  finpcr 
of  God,  apart  from  connection  with  previov 
mental  states.    Now  this  absence  of  caa«kl 
connection  which  makes    the    essenee  of 
spontaneonsness,  is  characteristic  of  dreanu: 
the  images  of  which  come  and  go,  we  know 
not  how,  like  forms  cast  by  a  magic  lauten. 
Hence  dreams  would  possess  an  essentisl 
attribute  of  uispiration.     And  if  we  wish  to 
know  how  these  dream-begotten  ideas  were 
iu  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  the  visions  of  the 
night  are,  especially  on  great  and  exciting 
occasions,  a  repetition,  or  a  continoation, 
in  a  higher  degree  of  intensity,  of  our  wik- 
ing  thoughts,  affections  and  desires ;  so  disi 
the  prophet,  whose   soul  had  been  raised 
and  enlightened  of  Go«l,  would,  when  se- 
cluded by  night  and  darkness  from  the  world 
of  sight  and  sense,  under  the  iulluenee  of 
*  The  glory  and  the  freshoesa  of  a  ^ 


have  views  of  truth  both  more  clear,  bri^t, 
full  and  impressive,  tlian  at  any  other  tiae, 
seeing  iu  an  instant  images  and  events 
which  would  fill  days  or  years  of  oidinsiy 
time.  To  the  dreamer,  time  has  no  honn, 
space  no  bounds.  Hence  intensity  nuy 
characterise  his  visions. 

A  dream  brings  the  thonghts  snd  aflee- 
tions  into  one  focus  of  burning  light  Bat 
tlie  intensity  and  the  delight  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  seem  too  high  for  earth,  and  lo 
have  the  very  attributes  of  the  divine.  Hence 
the  good  man's  dreams  are  a  realisatioa  of 
his  purest  thoughts  and  loftiest  ^iw** ;  tad 
the  prophet's  dream  would  pn>TS  true  pr^ 
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pkaey,  «f  bslng  Ihe  bright  image  of  his 
glowing  soul.  Hence,  too,  Uie  ftlte  pro- 
phtt  would  dream  false  things,  whose  an- 
nouncement would  convict  him  of  insincerity 
and  untruth ;  for  the  images  of  a  dishonest 
soul  must  be  unreal  and  delusiTe.  The 
tenor  of  these  remarks  is  oonflrmed  by  the 
following  passage  f^om  Dugald  Stewart 
(*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  chap.  t.  pt  1,  sect  0).  '  There  are, 
probably,  few  mathematicians  irho  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who 
have  not  even  fancied  that  they  were  prose- 
euting  the  investigatioa  of  it  with  much  sne- 
eess.  They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to 
the  study  of  eloquence  are  firequently  con- 
scious, during  sleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their 
daily  occupations,  and  sometimes  feel  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech  which 
they  never  experienced  before.  The  poet,  in 
his  dreams,  is  transported  into  Elysium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoy- 
ments of  humanity,  to  dwell  in  those  regions 
of  enchantment  and  rapture  which  bitfe 
been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso. 

*  And  hither  Morpheas  seal  Mi  kindest  dresma, 
Salting  a  world  of  gayer  tint  and  grace, 

O'er  which  were  iliMowy  cast  Elysian  gleams- 
That  play'd,  fas  waving  lights,  firom  place  to 

And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Natora's  fhce. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
80  ieeee  with  clouds  the  pure  ethernl  soaee ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  meltinf  forms  dispunr, 
As  loose  on  flowery  heds  all  unguishingly  lay. 

*  No,  (Ur  illusions  1  artftil  phantoms,  no  t 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fisixy  land  * 
She  has  no  colours  that  uhe  yours  can  glow , 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  grots  her  hand.' 

DRINK  (T.).  The  usual  drink  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
primitive  people,  was  water,  which  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  Palestine  would  supply  in 
parity  and  freshness,  yet  with  such  firu- 
gality  as  to  make  its  acceptableness  and 
value  very  great  In  the  less  fertile  and 
rocky  parts  of  the  country  and  its  neigh- 
bouring lends,  water  is  both  more  rare  and 
more  precious  than  in  JudtBa.  In  all  parts 
of  Western  Asia,  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
elimate  cause  water  to  be  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  prized.  Hence  '  a  cup  of  cold 
water'  (Mattx.  42)  is  no  mean  gift,  espe- 
eially  to  a  wayfaring  man  (Oen.xxi.  14; 
zxiv.  43.  Exod.  xxiii.  25.  Deut  viii.  7.  1  Sam. 
XXV.  11).  The  water  of  the  NDe  has  always 
been  accounted  not  only  salubrious,  but 
grateful  to  the  taste:  whence  the  force  of 
ihe  threat  uttered  by  Moses— to  the  effect 
that  the  waters  of  the  river  should  be  turned 
into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  17—19);  and  as  Egypt 
depends  exclusively  on  the  Nile  for  water, 
the  calamity  which  infected  its  streams, 
eanals,  and  pools,  must,  especially  in  so  hot 
m  eountry,  have  been  terrible. 

In  most  countries  we  find  some  other 


bevenge  soon  added  to  that  which  mh 
ture  supplies.  Even  barbarians  have  dia* 
eovered  the  art  by  which  an  intoxicating 
quality  might  be  connected  with  the  pure, 
sweet  and  refreshing  gift  of  the  fountain 
and  the  river.  The  Hebrews  Ibrmed  no  ex- 
ception. An  aot  of  drunkenness  is  among 
the  first  notices  found  in  the  Biblical  record 
of  the  days  which  immediately  followed  the 
flood.  Noah  drank  wine,  and  'was  drunken.' 
This  misdeed  led  Noah  to  pronounce  a  curse 
on  his  grandson  Canaan.  Another  instance 
of  inebriety  in  patriarchal  days  was  cha- 
racteristically attended  by  disgusting  crimes 
(aen.xlx.  8,  M9.).  The  wickedness  perpe* 
trated  on  these  occasions  was  ooeasiooed  by 
wine — a  word  whose  origin  is  tneeable  back 
to  the  Hebrew  tongue  ia  iCa  earliest  times, 
and  whose  evil  efbet*  ean  be  compared  for 
number  and  atioeity  only  with  those  of  the 
sword. 

Th*  Hebrews,  however,  had  a  peculiar 
word,  iheker,  to  denote  *  strong  drink,'  for 
'strong  drink'  undoubtedly  is  in  general 
not  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  term.  Ac- 
cording to  Fiirst,  in  his  excellent  Hebrew 
Goneoridance,  the  root  of  the  word  is  fcer, 
which  is  in  origiu  and  meaning  connected 
with  the  Latin  cremare,  to  bum,  whence 
"Strong  drink'  was  denominated  th^ctr, 
from  its  characteristie  quality  of  burning; 
and  the  term  ikeker  signifies  sll  drinks  hav- 
ing an  intoxicating  effect — specially  barley 
wine,  or  beer,  palm  and  grape  wine.  Ac- 
oordingly,  Jerome,  whose  authority,  since  ho 
lived  for  a  time  in  Palestine,  is  great,  defines 
Sikera  (thdtgr),  *  every  kind  of  drink  that  can 
inebriate,  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or 
of  the  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  honey- 
comb is  made  into  a  sweet  and  barbarous 
beverage,  or  the  fruit  of  the  palm  impressed 
into  a  liquor,  and  when  water  receives  a 
colour  and  a  consistency  fh>m  prepared 
herbs.'  The  effeets,  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, ascribed  to  ikeker  in  the  Scriptures, 
put  its  intoxicating  qualities  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. Thus  Noah's  state  was  obviously  that 
of  drunken  insensibility,  and  it  is  described 
by  sheker  (Gen.ix.  21).  In  Job  xiL  29,  a 
man  under  its  influence  is  said  to  stagger 
(Ps.cvii.  27.  Is.xix.  14;  xxiv.  20;  comp. 
Joel  i.  0).  Nabal  was  clearly  intoxicated  in 
*  the  feast  which  he  held  like  the  feast  of 
a  king,'  and  his  condition  is  described  by 
sheker  (ISam.xxv.  86).  The  evidence  if 
multiform  and  decided.  We  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  or  two  more  references. 
Is.  xxiv.  7—11,  20 ;  xxvui.  7, 8 ;  xxix.  8, 9. 
These  and  other  passages  prove  that  fes* 
tivities  among  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 
carried  to  excess  and  rioting  by  strong  drink; 
yet  is  there  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were, 
as  a  people,  addicted  to  intoxication;  on  tha 
contrary,  they  appear,  in  relation  to  that  vice 
and  other  modem  vices,  to  have  bten  emi- 
nently moral.    Their  fanlu  were  relii^ioua 
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mdoeUily  and  lurrowiiets  of  heart,  not  in- 
tempenmce  or  incontinence. 

A  apeoies  of  sherbet  appears  to  haTe  been 
used  as  a  reflreshing  beTcrage  at  a  very  eariy 
period.  The  chief  batler  in  the  Egyptian 
eoort  is  said  to  have  taken  the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cap.  The  jnice 
of  the  grape,  thus  obtained,  may  have  been 
aeeompanied  by  some  other  substance.  Sher- 
bet is  a  beverage  now  composed  chiefly  of 
water,  lemon -jnice  and  sugar,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  ingredients  to  render  it 
more  palatable,  as  the  pulp  of  fhiits,  per- 
Itemed  cakes,  amber,  and  rose-water.  Perkins 
reports  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  used 
three  ways  in  Persia.  When  simply  ex- 
pressed, it  is  called  sweet,  that  is,  sweet  li- 
quor. It  is  not  drunk  in  that  state,  nor  re- 
garded as  fit  for  use ;  nor  is  it  even  called 
wine  until  it  is  fermented.  A  second  and 
very  extensive  use  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
is  the  syrup  made  from  boiling  it  in  tliis 
sweet  state,  which  is  nsed  for  sweetening, 
but  not  as  a  drink.  The  third  use  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  the  distillation  of  it 
into  arrak,  or  Asiatic  brandy.  The  wmes  of 
Persia  are  in  general  much  lighter  than 
those  of  Europe,  bat  they  are  still  always 
intoxicating.  (*  Residence  in  Persia,'  p.  236.) 
The  juice  of  the  grape,  under  the  name  dT 
dibii  (honey),  is  still  used  in  Palestine  as  a 
beverage  in  taking  food  (see  p.  259,  vol.  L). 
Dibsi  is  als«,  according  to  Shaw,  made  from 
what  is  termed  the  honey  or  juice  of  the 
palm-tree.  The  palm  wine  made  in  Egypt  at 
the  present  day  is  simply  from  an  incision 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  modem  name 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  Unobegh ;  in  flavour  it 
resembles  a  very  new,  light  wine,  and  may 
be  drunk  in  great  quantity  when  taken  from 
the  tree ;  but  as  soon  as  fermentation  has 
commenced,  its  intoxicating  qualities  have  a 
powerful  and  speedy  efflect. 

Wine  mixed  with  water  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  held  in  disrepute,  and  used  as  a  type 
of  degeneracy  (Is.  i.  22). 

In  order  to  -enhance  the  flavour,  and  per- 
haps increase  the  strength  of  wine,  it  was 
drunk  with  spices  (Cant  viii.  2.  Prov.  ix.  2). 
Medicated  wines  were  given  to  sufferers, 
and  especially  to  those  who  were  crucified, 
in  order  to  diminish  their  sensibility  to 
pain,  which  in  the  punishment  just  named 
was  very  exquisite,  causing  the  keenest 
pangs  (Prov.  xxxi.  0.  Matt,  xxvii.  34). 

In  all  wine  countries  an  inferior  kind  of 
wine  is  an  ordinary  drink.  This  wine,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  cider,  may  be  rather  of 
a  sharp,  pungent,  than  a  sweet  flavour.  The 
Hebrews  had  in  common  use  (Numb.  vi.  3. 
Ruth  ii.  14.  Ps.lxix.  21)  a  wine  of  this 
kind,  which  was  also  drunk  by  the  soldiers 
of  th«  Roman  army.    Its  Hebrew  name  ia 


hamtett,  ftom  a  root  mignitjmg  '  ta  be  ibsip' 
and  hence  appropriately  rendered  by  the 
Greek  axo$,  translated  *  rinegar*  in  Maubew 
xxviL  34,  48.  Luke  xxiiL  30.  John  xix.  29. 

The  passage  in  Mark  zr.  23,  *  And  they 
gave  (offered)  him  lo  drink  wine  minted  with 
myrrh,'  has  been  adcinced  as  eontradietoiy 
to  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  evaage- 
lists,  on  the  ground  that  what  they  tern 
vinegar  he  designates  wine.  Our  rena^ 
will  have  shown  that  there  is  no  eootrarieiy. 
Mark's  words  are  a  translation  Into  Greek 
of  the  Hebrew  (Ps.  Ixix.  21 ),  In  wfalefa  ktmmn 
is  used,  and  which  may  be  rendered  by  eitbcf 
the  Greek  oino§,  *  wine/  or  eras, '  vinegar/ 
though,  as  vinegar  la  now  ^yplied  to  a  liqpor 
differing  from  wine  In  haTing  nndergoiis  s 
second  fermentation,  we  prefer  the  lendtf* 
ing  *  wine.' 

BROBfEDART  (O.  from  drmwrnn,  *ls 
run').    See  Cam KL. 

BRUSILLA,  a  daughter  of  Herod  Agripps, 
the  elder  (AcU  xii  28),  hj  Oypros,  and  sisisr 
of  Agrippa  II.  She  had  been  firomiaed  ia 
marriage  to  Antioohoa  Epiphanea,  prince  of 
Comagene,  in  Upper  Syria;  bnt  aa  he  n- 
ftised  to  become  a  Jew,  she  married  Aiiaoik 
prince  of  Emeaa,  on  the  Orontea.  On  rsesfv- 
ing  proposals  of  marriage  lh>m  Felix,  pro- 
eurator  of  Judssa,  throngh  the  magitlsB 
Simon,  she  left  herhoaband,  and  beeane 
the  wife  of  that  Roman  governor,  to  vhsa 
she  bore  a  son,  named  Agrippa,  who  lost  kii 
life  in  an  eruption  of  Monnt  Veanrins.  It 
vras  probably  under  her  infloenee  that  Felix 
sent  for  Paul  in  order  to  hear  him  eoncen- 
ing  the  faith  in  Christ  (Acta  zzIt.  24,  «sf.). 

BUKE  (L.  dux,  *a  leader').  The  orig^ 
meaning  of  the  term  *dake*  ia  not  an  in- 
appropriate represeutatiTe  of  the  Hebrew 
alooph,  which  ia  the  name  of  the  first  lettw 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  genersl 
signifies  that  which  is  first  (Oerman,/iin(, 
*  a  prince ;'  and  *  prince'  ia  firom  the  Lata 
prtNceps,  primus),  and  hence  a  captain,  or 
head  of  a  troop,  an  army,  a  clan  or  tribe.  Ia 
Ps.  Iv.  18,  aloiph  is  rendered  '  guide '  (Jw. 
iii.  4) ;  and  in  Zech.  ix.  7,  *  governor.*  Hcacc 
it  appears  that  ehirf  would  be  a  better  tn 
for  those  who  are  termed  dokea  in  SeriptsR 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  leg.),  because.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  '  duke '  is  likely  to  convey  to 
the  unlearned  reader  ideas  of  power  end 
dignity  which  the  original  does  not  imply. 

DULCIMER  (L.  duleU^  *  sweet').  See 
Music. 

DURA,  a  plain  in  Babylonia,  probably  the 
same  as  that  in  which  Babylon  itself  lay. 
Here  it  was  that  Nebaohadnezsar  erected  kis 
golden  image  as  an  object  of  worship,  to 
whom  Daniel  and  his  companions  m^nfaHy 
refused  to  bow  down  (Dan.  ilL  1).' 
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EAQLE  (F.  aigU,  L.  aquila)  is  a  species 
of  birds  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  supplies  the  sacred  writers  with 
striking  and  forcible  images  (see  espeeially 
Ezek.  zvii.  3,  ieq.).  It  may  be  doubted  if  in 
all  cases,  or  if  in  the  celebrated  description 
in  Job  xxxix.  37,  $eq.,  the  eagle  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Tulture.  Both  hirds 
have  their  homes  in  inaccessible  places,  and 
can  rarely  be  reached  by  the  shaft  of  the 
hunter ;  in  consequence,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  two  are  confounded,  especially 
in  an  age  when  the  notions  that  prevailed 
were  mostly  of  a  general  character,  and  sci- 
entific zoology  had  no  existence. 

The  eagle  is  the  image  of  swiftness  (2 
Sam.  i.  28.  Jer.  iv.  13 ;  xlviii.  40.  Lam.  iv. 
19).  With  the  rapidity  of  its  disappearance 
is  the  fleetness  of  life  well  compared  (Job 
ix.  26),  and  the  insecurity  of  riches  (Prov. 
xxiii.  5),  also  the  rush  of  an  advancing  host 
(Deut.xxviii.  49).  Its  nest  on  the  loftiest 
precipices  forcibly  sets  forth  what  is  unat- 
Uinable  (Jer.  xlix.  16).  The  care  of  the 
eagle  for  her  young  (vultur  percnopterus) 
is  the  source  of  the  truly  regal  metaphor 
found  in  Deut  xxxii.  11 ;  comp.  Exod.  xix. 
4.  Aristotle,  indeed,  ascribes  to  the  eagle 
a  ruthless  feeling  towards  her  young ;  but 
JElittn  asserts  that  she  is  full  of  kindness 
to  them,  and  with  him  other  ancient  writers 
agree.  Suidas  says  that  young  eagles,  when 
their  wings  are  yet  unformed  and  weak, 
flutter  around  the  old  ones,  and  learn  of 
them  to  fly.  In  truth,  the  parent  birds  take 
every  care  of  their  callow  brood  so  long  as 
they  need  care,  but  no  longer;  when  they 
are  ready  for  flight,  the  old  ones  compel  them 
to  leave  the  nest,  having  previously  ascer- 
tained their  fitness  by  many  experimental 
trials,  and  so  prepared  them  Ibr  relying  on 
Uieir  own  independent  resonrees.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  male  eagle  supports  his  young 
in  their  earlier  eflTorts,  until  at  length,  Uught 
and  encouraged,  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
cast  themselves  f^lyon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 


and  aids  them  to  ascend  to  more  lofty  emi- 
nences, flying  under,  and  so  supporting, 
them  when  she  notices  that  they  are  yet  im- 
able  to  sustain  themselves. 

The  Bible  directs  attention  also  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  eagle's  home  (Prov.  xxiii.  0 ; 
XXX.  19.  Job  xxxix.  27).  The  force  with 
which  the  eagle  pounces  on  its  prey  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  (Hos.  viii.  1.  Hab.  i. 
8) ;  also  its  peculiar  faculty  of  discerning 
objects  at  a  great  distance  (Job  xxxix.  29), 
as  well  as  its  thirst  for  blood  (30),  and  the 
eager  love  of  iu  young  for  animal  food 
(Prov.  xzx.  17).  Its  dwelling  in  inaccessible 
rocks,  *  on  the  crag  of  the  rock,'  *  in  the 
clefu  of  the  rock,'  with  its  nest '  among  the 
stars,'  is  well  pointed  out  (Job  xxxix.  27, 28. 
Jer.  xlix.  16.  Obad.  4).  In  MatLxxiv.  28, 
we  read,  *  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together/  Comp. 
Job  xxxix.  30.  Hab.  i.  8.  If,  however,  the 
opinion  of  some  naturalists  is  correct,  that 
the  eagle  avoids  dead  bodies,  we  must  here 
understand  the  vultore,  either  the  vultur 
percnopterus  of  Linneus,  which  nearly  re- 
sembles the  eagle,  or  the  vultur  barbatus  of 
the  same  naturalist 

In  Micah  i.  16,  we  read  of  *  baldness  as 
the  eagle,'  where  the  vulture  must  be  meant, 
the  front  of  whose  head  is  almost  bare.  The 
bird  lives  in  Southern  Europe,  in  Turkey, 


It  is  also  said  that  the  mother-burd  carries 
her  yoa|ig  onei  i^  to  the  mountain-tpps, 


Persia,  and  Afriea,  on  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, whence  it  t^kes  distant  views,  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  with  its  expanded  wings 
eight  or  nine  broad  (Dent  xiv.  13.  Is.  xxxiv. 
15). 

As  fo  the  snake,  in  consequence  of  the 
casting  of  its  skin,  so  to  the  eagle  froii 
changmg  its  feathers  (moulting),  a  renewM 
of  youth  is  ascribed  (Is.xl.  31.  Ps.ciii.  0). 
With  a  bordering  on  the  province  of  poetry, 
the  ravens   of  thd  brook  are  said  to  ^iiai 
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out,  and  tbe  young  eagles  (.'  tons  of  the 
eagle')  to  eat,  the  eye  of  him  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  anil  despiseth  his  mother 
(ProY.xxx.  17). 

According  to  thd  Mosaic  classiAeation,  the 
eagle  belongs  to  unclean  birds,  and  coald 
not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  13).  This  obuined 
not  merely  of  the  common  eagle,  but  pro- 
bably of  other  birds  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  In  the  list  of  unclean  birds  are  several 
which  may  be  so  described,  especially  the 
o?8ifrage  (aquila  ossifiraga),  and  osprey 
(falco  haliatus)  mentioned  immediately  after 
the  eagle  in  the  passage  just  cited.  Well- 
beloved,  in  his  Translation,  thus  renders  the 
names  in  Lev.  xi.  1:5 — 19  :  *  tlie  eagle,  the 
ossifrage,  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  the  kite, 
the  raven,  the  oHtrich  (struthio  camelns, 
in  the  Hebrew,  *  the  daughter  of  scream- 
ing'), the  techemes  (perhaps  a  species  of 
owl),  tlie  shaph  (see  Cuckoo),  llie  hawk, 
the  cus  (tlie  bittern  according  to  Bochart), 
the  cormorant,  tlie  ibis  (sacred  with  the 
Egyptians),  the  swan,  the  pelican,  the  re- 
chem  (probably  tlie  king- fisher),  the  stork, 
the  anapha  (the  plover?)  the  hoopce  (upu- 
pa  epops,  Linn.),  the  bat' 

EAR  is  a  verb  connected  in  origin  and 
meaning  witli  tlie  Latin  aro,  '  I  plough' 
(comp.  the  Greek  aroura,  *  ploughed  land;' 
the  Egyptian  art  and  the  Arabic  hart  having 
the  same  import ;  also  the  Latin  aratrum, 
*  a  plough '),  and  signifying  to  plough,  as  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  12;  comp.Jndg.  xiv.  18;  or  to 
till,  to  labour  the  ground,  as  in  Is.  xxx.  24  ; 
comp.  Gen.  ii.  ft. 

EARNEST,  probably  from  far  (comp. 
the  German  erndte,  •  harvest ' ),  to  plough  or 
til],  aud  so  denoting  that  whirh  is  (iir!«t) 
gained  by  tillage;  hcuce  the  first-fruits  of 
the  harvest.  It  is  the  rendering  in  2  Cor.  i. 
22 ;  V.  5.  Eph.  i.  14,  of  a  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters,  arrabottf  which  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
17,  is  rendered  *  pledge.' 

EARTH,  THE  (T.  erde,  Hebrew  ehrett). 
To  the  narrative  of  the  creation  must  we  look 
for  the  earliest  conceptions  entertained  of 
the  earth  by  the  Hebrews.  There  we  learn 
ai  follows :  The  earth  and  the  heaven  formed 
the  universe ;  the  earth,  at  the  time  to  which 
the  account  refers,  was  formless  and  empty 
— a  huge  deep,  filled  with  water  and  covered 
with  darkness.  Light  having  been  called 
into  existence,  night  and  day  ensued.  Next, 
the  waters  were  divided,  and  there  appeared 
dry  land,  which  must,  in  consequence,  have 
had  a  previous  existence  ;  the  dry  land  was 
termed  earth,  and  the  gathering  of  the  waters 
seas.  Here  we  are  led  to  a  second  meaning 
of  the  term  earth.  In  the  first  verse,  it  de- 
noted the  whole  earth,  whatever  that  was,  iu 
its  primeval  state ;  now,  it  denotes  the  dry 
land  as  contradistinguished  from  the  seas ; 
aud  so  we  have  tlie  earth  divided  into  two 
parts,  sea  and  land. 

These  facts  show  that  tlie  writer  had  in  his 


mind,  not  acreatioii  of  the  earth  ootof  Dochisf. 
but  a  re-formatioQ  of  it.  The  exact  valoe  m( 
the  term  earth  in  his  conception,  we  have  yrt 
found  nothing  to  determine.  It  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption which  makes  it  eqaivsloit  with 
the  idea  now  couTeyed  bj  the  term.  The 
true  comprehension  of  the  word  can  be  as- 
certained only  from  the  opinions  shown  in 
the  Bible  to  have  been  preTslent  in  veiy  eariy 
days.  That  a  space  of  some  considertbfe 
extent  was  comprised  under  the  term,  is  evi- 
dent from  Gen.  L  26,  28,  where  we  read  tfait 
man  was  to  have  'dominion  over  sU  the 
earth,'  snd  '  replenish  the  earth  and  sobdnt 
if 

A  slightly  different  riew  is  given  in  the 
second  history  of  the  creation,  found  in 
Gen.  ii.  4,  ieq.  Passing  the  diTcrsities,  «i 
are  led  to  the  information  that  in  the  eartb 
was  Eden,  and  eastward  of  Eden  a  garden, 
which  was  watered  by  a  river  that  eame  cot 
of  Eden,  and  thence  was  parted  into  fosr 
heads,  whence  issued  as  many  streams,  of 
which  the  Pison  and  the  Oihon  eneompsascd 
each  a  wide  extent  of  coantry,  and  the  re- 
maining two  watered  the  lands  extendinf 
from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Oult  The 
names  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekd 
( tlie  Tigris)  at  onoe  direct  the  mind  to  the 
site  of  the  narrative ;  snd  could  we  sti^rtiiii 
what  two  other  rivers  were  intended,  we  shoold 
be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  eartk 
embraced  in  the  writer^s  view.  The  term 
*  encompasseth,'  however,  which  he  employs, 
shows  that  it  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  while  it  also  shows  that 
his  knowledge  was  general  and  vague,  since 
no  river  properly '  encompasseth'  a  land ;  for 
all  rivers,  whatever  curves  they  may  taka, 
run  in  their  great  bearings  from  high  to  lov 
lands,  and  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  (see 
Division).  The  earth,  however,  now  ap. 
pears  as  a  wide  extent  of  country,  atieteh- 
ing  out  from  Armenia,  or  Babylonia,  having 
four  great  rivers,  with  Eden  for  their  centre. 

The  next  indication  we  find  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  Cain  ;  it  is  that  of  the  land  of  Nod  («ca- 
dering  or  cuning),  east  of  Eden  (iv.  16); 
but  the  statement  is  too  bare  to  add  anything 
of  importance  to  our  information.  In  vi«  1, 
we  read  of  *  the  face  of  the  earth'  (comp. 
vii.  4),  a  phrasb  which  would  imply  that  the 
earth  was  regarded  as  a  large  plane  snrfsce. 
Then  ensues  the  account  of  the  delogc. 
Here,  the  writer  speaks  only  of  the  line  of 
Adam's  posterity,  of  which  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  obri- 
ously  knew  nothing  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, or  any  regions  beyond  thoee  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  The  term  'earth,*  then, 
used  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  must  be 
understood  as  representing  that  which  m 
these  remarks  it  has  been  already  found  to 
mean.  Over  this  earth  the  writer  held  tbe 
deluge  to  be  universal;  but  this  Jbis  earth  wai 
very  dissimilar  to  the  globe  which  Is  now  m- 
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dioated  by  the  tenn.  All,  then,  that  the  nar- 
rative affirms  is,  that  a  deluge  prevailed  oyer 
Wtstem  Aitia.  If  this  was  *the  earth'  to 
the  writer,  this  is  all  he  could  intend. 
Doubtless,  b»  balined  the  flood  to  have  co- 
vered *  the  whole  eardi ;'  bat  di»  whole  earth 
to  him  was  only  a  part  of  the  globe.  If  the 
deluge  was  thus  only  partial,  partial  also  was 
all  Uiat  is  said  about  it  In  consequence, 
the  destruction  of  life  was  partial,  and  a  part 
only  of  the  liying  creatures  of  the  earth  went 
into  or  came  out  of  the  ark;  though  it  must  be 
added,  that  it  is  from  other  sources  than  the 
Bible  that  we  are  led  to  hold  that  animal  life 
existed  two  thousand  years  after  the  re-forma- 
tion of  the  globe,  in  parts  of  the  earth  dis- 
tinct from  the  spots  where  the  sacred  narra- 
tive fixes  the  fint  races  of  men  and  animals. 

In  the  account  of  the  deluge,  we  first  read 
of  elevations  on  the  face  of  Uie  earth ;  for 
*all  the  high  hills'  and  'the  mountains 
were  covered'  (vii.  19,  20).  Of  these.  Mount 
Ararat  is  mentioned  (viii.  4)  as  the  place 
on  which  the  ark  rested.  Hence,  wherever 
Eden  was,  the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Armenia.  From 
this  high  land  as  a  centre,  the  descendants 
of  Noidi  are  represented  as  spreading  over 
the  earth  in  ittree  main  divisions,  corre- 
sponding to  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet.  This  brings  us  to  the  table  of  na- 
tions (x.)  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
article  Division.  The  exact  extent  of  coun- 
try here  comprised  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine,  since  in  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject we  are  in  constant  danger  of  giving  to 
the  writer's  words  significations  which  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  ensue 
from  current  geographical  views.  That  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was  more 
or  less  minutely  known  to  the  author  of  the 
register,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  equally  is  it 
certain  that  his  knowledge  in  its  general 
bearings  was  accurate.  If  the  table  may  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  Moses,  or  as 
corrected  down  to  his  time,  then  it  shows 
us  what  portion  of  the  earUi's  surface  was 
known  some  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
That  portion  may  be  roughly  described  as 
comprising  those  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
which  lie  between  the  tenth  and  the  fortieth 
degree  of  North  latitude,  and  the  tenth  and 
the  seventieth  degree  of  E  ast  longitude.  Fh>m 
this,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  interior 
of  Africa;  while  in  regard  to  the  extremities 
on  the  South  and  West,  the  prevalent  concep- 
tions were  indeterminate. 

The  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
proceeded  step  by  step  with  the  increase  and 
spread  of  population.  But  at  a  time  when 
centralisation  had  scarcely  anyexistdnce,  that 
knowledge  would  exist,  scattered  up  and  down 
rn  individual  minds;  and  it  could  be  only 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  any  one  could 
succeed  in  gathering  these  scattered  rays 
into  a  focus.     Whence  appears  the  impro 


priety  of  any  attempt  to  determine,  in  a  given 
age,  the  condition  of  geographical  Imow- 
ledge  by  the  actual  condition  of  civilised 
life.  Mesopotamia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  may  have  been  each  a  busy  and  flourish- 
ing hive  long  before  they  were  known  to  each 
o^er,  and  long  before  any  geographer  had 
put  them  togeSier  in  his  miad  in  their  ac- 
tual and  relative  positions.  Hence  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  or 
any  other  Eastern  kingdom  indicates  the 
time  when  such  nation  entered  as  a  compo- 
nent part  into  the  domains  of  geography. 

If  these  remarks  tend  to  show  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  the  register  of 
nations  could  not  have  been  possessed  by 
any  one,  they  may  also  serve  to  display  the 
worth  of  that  register,  as,  in  all  probability, 
presenting  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  best 
summary  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  first  ages. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  knowledge,  like 
civilisation  in  general,  would  come  to  nearly 
the  same  level  in  all  nations.  As  the  East  gave 
information  to  the  West,  the  8tat«  of  know- 
ledge in  the  West  may  be  taken  as,  to  some 
extent,  an  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  East  If,  tlierefore,  the  Egyptians  in 
the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho  {eir.  600  A.  C.) 
circumnavigated  Africa,  the  enterprise  must 
have  given  a  general  impulse  and  made  a 
great  augmentation  to  geographical  science, 
in  which  the  Biblical  writers  would  more 
or  less  fully  share.  And  geographical  no- 
tions found  in  Herodotus  and  other  profane 
authors,  help  us  in  forming  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  views  held  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
No  maps  have  come  into  our  hands  from  any 
period  of  Biblical  antiquity,  but  maps  have 
been  constructed  from  descriptions  found  in 
ancient  geographers,  which  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  tlie  views  prevailing  in  their  times. 
In  the  work,  De  Situ  Orbiif  of  the  oldest  Ro- 
man geographer,  Mela  (A.D.  54),  we  have 
these  views  set  forth.  The  earth  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  as  a  sort  of  cone, 
or  high  mountain,  raised  above  the  waters 
which  flowed  aroimd  its  base.  Having  made 
a  vague  division  of  the  world  into  East, 
West,  and  North,  Mela  distributed  it  into 
five  zones — two  temperate,  one  torrid,  and 
two  frigid.  Only  the  first  two  were  habita- 
ble. That  on  the  south  was  inaccessible  to 
man  on  account  of  the  torrid  regions  inter- 
vening. There  was,  he  held,  on  that  side 
another  earth,  inhabited  by  people  whom  he 
calls  An tichthones  (dwellers  opposite).  The 
form  and  boundaries  of  the  known  and  habi- 
table earth  are  thus  delineated :  -the  Medi- 
terranean, with  its  branches  of  the  Straits, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Mcsotis;  its  great 
tributaries,  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais.  These 
combine  to  form  the  grand  line  by  which 
the  earth  is  divided.  The  Mediterranean 
separates  Enrope  from  Africa.    XVas.^  ^^sbo^ 
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tineiitH  are  bounded  on  iLf*  East,  tlie  former 
bj  the  Tanais,  the  latter  by  the  Nile;  all  be- 
yond or  to  the  east  of  these  limits  is  Asia. 
These  views  are  in  part  found  in  Job  xxri. 
10: 

*  He  hath  comiMMcd  the  water  with  bounds, 
Till  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.' 

The  earth  here  is  regarded  as  a  circular 
piano  surrounded  by  waters,  aiid  these  waters 
are  encompassed  with  perpetual  night  This 
region  of  night,  this  outer  limit  of  the  world, 
was  regarded  as  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
celestial  hcniiKphere,  on  which  the  concave 
of  heaven  was  thought  to  rest.  In  the  7tb 
ver^e  of  the  siuiie  chapter  we  read, 

•  He  stretchen  the  North  over  the  empty  place ; 
llaugeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.' 

The  word  North  has  l>ecn  considered  to 
denote  the  heavens  as  they  appear  to  revolve 
around  the  pole,  which  seemed  to  be  stretched 
out  as  a  curtain.  The  earth  is  represented 
as  sustained  solely  by  the  power  of  God  ;  as 
in  Milton, 

'And  Earth,  self-balanced,  from  her  centre  hung ;' 
but  nothing  is  said  to  determine  the  shape 
or  size  of  the  suspended  earth.  Otlier  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  seem  to  describe  the  earth 
as  a  wide -extended  quadrangular  plane. 
Hence  Job  (xxxviii.  18)  asks, 

'  Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  V 
Compare  Job  xxxvii.  3;  xxxviii.  13.  Is.  xxiv. 
16,  where  llic  phrase  '  the  ends,'  or  rather, 
triwg*  *  of  the  earth,'  gives  the  idea  of  its 
l)eing  spread  out,  or  expundcd,  likt-  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  'Four  rornrrs'  lire  «'x- 
pri'ssly  UK'ntioneil  in  Is.  xi.  i'2.  Kz.ok.  vii. 
2.  riiC  view  of  it,  howr»ver,  a^  a  circular 
piano  linds  support  in  other  writer^  brsides 
Job;  us  in  Is.  xl.  Uii.  where  llic  .Mini^'lity 
is  n'pro.seijiod  na  sitting  above  *  trie  circle  of 
the  earth.'  According  to  Ps.  xxiv.  ti,  the 
rarili  rests  on  the  cirrunianibient  ocean, 
whii'h  was  the  opinion  of  .Mela;  conip.  Prov. 
viii.27.  In  the  middle  or  navel  of  the  earth, 
which  thtis,  wholl'.er  sqtiaro  or  circular  in 
form,  lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  water  or  was 
self-sustained,  there  stood  Jcnisalem,  the 
central  and  sacred  city  (Ezck.  v.  ft;  xxxviii. 
Iti  ;  romp.  Vs.  xlviii.  2). 

Views  of  this  kind  found  prevalence  far 
down  into  the  middle  n^es.  Among  the 
•  «r!y  Christians  also  were  they  prevalent, 
ivosmus  (cir.  ftOO  A.  D.),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
■  is  left  us  n  notion  of  their  topographical 
■  'tem.  of  which  these  are  the  chief  fea- 
i       s:  The  earth  is  a  four-cornered  plane, 

:     ed  on  all   sides    by   the  ocean,  which 

four  incisions  into  the  land,  at  tlie 

n  and  Persian    Gulfs,  at  the    Medi- 

■  ui  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  flow 

interior  by  subterranean  channels. 

i'"  .         'he  sea  that  washes  the  sides  of  the 

v'LT-'.i,  I.  A  aline  of  country,  on  the  Eastern 

jxir'  I  if  \  ,iich  is  Paradise,  on  whose  ends 

no-  M  l.i.,:e  lofty  wall,  9UsUiinu\^  \iie  iinxiv 


ment  of  hearen.  In  the  "Sotit  ttmdt  • 
great  cone-ahAped  mountain,  behiodiAick 
the  atm  hides  himself  in  the  erenini^  Aid 
so  causes  darkness. 

The  earth,  considered  in  rektioB  to  tki 
heavens,  bad  fbar  cardinal  points,  vMeh 
are  indicated  in  these  lines  fiom  Oie  Book 
of  Job  (xxiii.  8)  : 

'  Lo,  1  go  towards  the  Basip  but  He  is  not  thace; 
And  to  the  ITes/,  but  cannot  pereeive  Hin ; 
To  the  NortM,   where   He  worketb,  yet  eaaBrt 

behold  Hhn : 
He  hideth  Himself  in  the  Samtk,  that  I  caaool  m 

Him.' 

'  The  East'  is  in  the  original  <  forward,'  or 
'before.'  The  oriental  geographers  consi* 
dered  themselves  as  facii^f  the  East,  inslMd 
of  the  North,  after  our  euatom.  Haviog  the 
Sim  in  fh>nt,  the  West  would  be  at  their 
baek,  the  South  on  their  right  hand,  and  the 
North  on  theur  left  The  same  view  prevails 
among  the  Hindoos.  It  was  also  preralesi 
among  the  ancient  Irish  and  the  Mongob 
(Namb.  ii.  8.  Oen.  xUi.  9.  Exod.  xiv.  22). 
These  four  quarters  are  in  Zechariah  (L  8; 
vi.  2,  9eq.)  set  forth  by  four  horses  of  diSo^ 
ent  colours;  the  red  for  the  glowing  East, 
grey  for  the  darkening  West,  black  for  die 
North,  and  white  for  the  South.  In  the 
same  passage,  the  four  winds  are  compared 
to  four  chariots.  The  West  was  considered 
as  a  very  distant  and  imknown  qnsrter 
(Jonah  i.  8.  Ps.  cxxxiz.  0),  as  being  occu- 
pied by  the  sea ;  whence  the  sea,  that  is  the 
>rediterrancan,  denotes  the  West  (1  Kings 
xviii.  43.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  The  North,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  designates,  was  the  dark  part, 
whence  the  black  horse.  It  was  also  con- 
ceived of  by  the  Hebrews  and  by  other  ancient 
people  as  containing  the  highest  Iand,whi]« 
the  South  lay  low  and  tended  down  to  Hades. 
Hence  it  became  customary  to  sjieak  of  going 
up  when  persons  travelled  towanls  the  North, 
and  of  going  down  when  they  went  Sooth- 
ward  (Gen.  xii.  10.  Numb.  xiii.  21).  In 
later  writings,  the  Hebrew  Olympus  found 
its  place  in  the  North  (Is.  xiy.  13),  wherB 
tlie  cherub  or  protecting  Power  had  his  seat 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  14).  These  latter  conceptions 
may  have  had  an  Assyrian  origin.  When 
they  had  obtained  prevalence  among  the 
Jews,  tlie  North  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
special  place  of  heaven  (Ezek.  i.  4).  In  the 
North,  too,  lay  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  8,  teq.) ;  and 
in  Job,  gold  (not '  fair  weather,'  as  in  the  text; 
see  the  margin)  came  specially  from  the 
North  (xxxvii.  22). 

There  are  in  Hebrew  two  chief  words  which 
are  rendered  earth :  I.  Adahmah  (Adam),  in 
Gen.  i.  25,  is  often  translated  *  ground*  (Geo. 
ii.  5),  and  seems  properly  to  denote  the  soil 
(Gen.  iv.  2,  3.  Exod.  xx.  24).  II.  The  more 
appropriate  word  for  earth  is  ehretx ;  accord- 
ingly, in  Gen.  i.  1,  '  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earthy*  it  stands  iu  contrast  with 
\\«v«iu^  as  one  of  the  two  component  parts 
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of  the  uui verse  (ii.  i)t  bat  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered '  land/  denoting  a  district  of  the  earth 
(ii.  n,  13;  iT.  16;  x.  10;  xL  31) ;  and  in 
other  instances  would  he  befter  represented 
by  '  land/  or  <  country/  than  oorth  (Qen.  iv. 
12,  14;  yi.  4).  The  interpreter  needs  great 
care  in  order  to  determine  when  land  or  coon- 
try,  and  when  earth,  is  intended ;  for  ques- 
tions of  great  moment  are  connected  with  the 
decision  he  may  form  (Gen.  xxvi.  1—4).  A 
similar  ambiguity  is  found  in  the  cone- 
8{>onding  Greek  term  ge^  which  may  signify 
either,  1.  the  earth  at  large,  what  the  Latins 
termed  orbis  terrarum  (Matt  ▼.  18)  ;  or,  II. 
a  district  of  country  (xiv.  34).  III.  In  some 
instances,  the  land  of  Judaea  is  meant  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35) ;  in  others,  there  is  a  doubt  of  the 
extent  of  its  signification  (Matt.  v.  5 ;  comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii.  29). 

The  value  of  the  Greek  g$,  as  used  by  the 
New-Testament  writers  in  its  largest  compre- 
hension, is  evidently  greater  than  the  He- 
brew ehretx  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  lapse  of  some  centuries  had  ren- 
dered the  meaning  of  the  term  earth  both 
more  extensive  and  more  definite.  The 
captivity  did  much  to  extend  the  Israelites' 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  Still  more  to  the 
same  effect  was  done  when  the  Greeks  first, 
and  the  Romans  afterwards,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Jews.  From  an  early  period, 
commerce  had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
geography ;  but  in  the  centuries  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  advent  of  Christ,  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  being  scattered 
widely  over  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the 
world,  greatly  augmented  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  Uie  more 
so  because  they  maintained  with  their  mo- 
ther city,  Jerusalem,  a  constant  and,  for  the 
most  part,  intimate  connection.  In  conse- 
quence, the  geography  of  the  New  is  wider 
and  more  exact  than  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  Western  world  comes  into  pro- 
minence, and  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire  are  the  sole  limits  of  its  topogra- 
phical sphere.  We  add,  in  conclusion,  &at 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  thus  find  the 
spot  first  contemplated  in  Eden  expanded 
into  the  large  spaces  comprised  within  the 
central  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, — 
on  the  other,  the  Roman  empire  itself,  even 
in  Its  widest  extent,  comprised  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  globe. 

The  view  taken  of  the  earth  in  Scripture 
does  not  correspond  with  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  modem  science.  For  this  discre- 
pancy those  will  be  prepared  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  already 
made — as  in  the  articles  Adam  and  Cbsa- 
TiON.  Revealed  religion  is  from  first  to  last 
a  system  of  accommodation.  As  designed 
to  meet,  in  each  case,  the  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  a  revelation  is  made,  the  reve 
lation  itself  and  the  record  of  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  age,  and  so  must 


be  expressed  in  agreement  with  its  concep- 
tions. But  these  conceptions,  which  thus 
become  the  vehicle  of  great  spiritual  truths 
and  great  providential  lessons,  are  them- 
selves, as  being  purely  human,  perishing  and 
transitory.  Them,  therefore,  the  student  of 
the  Bible  must  let  fall;  while  he  preserves 
with  care  the  divine  seed  which  Uiey  con- 
tain, finds  for  that  seed  a  new  soU,  and  so 
occasions  a  new  birth  of  spiritual  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  which,  after  the  spring  and 
summer  shall  have  passed  away,  will  in  their 
turn  give  place  to  other  forms  shaped  to  the 
type  of  another  generation. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  on  the  general  subject 
used  these  words: — ^^ Science  is  constantly 
teaching  us  to  describe  known  facts  in  new 
language,  but  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
always  the  same.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  necessarily  adapted 
to  the  conunon  state  of  man's  intellectual 
development,  in  which  he  is  supx>osed  not  to 
be  possessed  of  science.  Hence  the  phrases 
used  by  Scripture  are  precisely  those  which 
Science  soon  teaches  man  to  consider  as  in- 
accurate. Yet  they  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  fitted  for  their  proper  purpose ;  for 
if  any  terms  had  been  used,  adapted  to  a 
more  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  they  must 
have  been  unintelligible  among  those  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  first  addressed. 
If  the  Jews  had  been  told  that  water  existed 
in  the  clouds  in  small  drops,  they  would  have 
marvelled  tliat  it  did  not  instantly  descend ' 
and  to  have  explained  the  reason  of  this 
would  be  to  teach  Atmology  in  the  sacred 
writings.  If  they  had  read  in  the  Scripture 
that  &e  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have 
been  disturbed  in  their  thoughts,  or  driven 
to  some  wild  and  baseless  imaginations,  by 
a  declaration  to  them  so  strange  If  the  Di- 
vine speaker,  instead  of  saying  that  he  would 
set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had  been  made  to 
declare  that  he  would  give  to  water  the  pro- 
perty of  refracting  different  colours  at  differ- 
ent angles,  how  utterly  unmeaning  to  the 
hearers  would  the  words  have  been!  And  in 
these  cases,  the  expressions  being  unintelli- 
gible, stortling,  and  bewildering,  would  have 
been  such  as  tended  to  unfit  the  sacred  nar- 
rative for  its  place  in  the  providential  dis- 
pensation of  tJie  world'  (*  Indications  of  the 
Creator/  pp.  131,  132). 

*  To  be  of  the  earth '  (John  iii.  31),  is  the 
same  as  to  be  from  below,  in  contrast  to 
being  from  above  (13) ;  and  '  to  speak  of 
(from)  the  earth/  stands  in  opposition  to 
coming  fh>m  heaven;  the  first  denoting  a 
mere  earthly,  the  second  a  divine  origin  in 
relation  to  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit  and 
power  of  its  great  promulgators. 

EARTHQUAKES,  which  are  motions  pro- 
duced on  the  earth's  solid  surface  by  a  force 
originating  in  the  interior  of  the  globe«  azLd 
thence  acun^n^'uw  V-  -^\v\Ott.,<itt\«:Tvsv%\ft^ 
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greater  or  less  exteut  in  all  countries,  are 
more  frequent  near  the  sea,  and  vary  in  in- 
tensity fh>m  a  mere  transient  and  scarcely 
perceptible  movement,  to  concussions  and 
subversions  of  tlie  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive nature, — are  represented  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  by  words  that  signify  '  shaking ' 
or  '  trembling'  (Matt  viii.  21,  <  tempest'  is 
literally  a  commotion  in  the  sea) ;  and  though 
we  must  distinguish  between  poetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (I  Kings  xix. 
11)  and  earthquakes,  properly  so  called,  yet 
were  the  latter  by  no  means  unusual  in  Pales- 
tine ;  since  tlie  whole  channel  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  clear  traces  of  vol- 
canic action.  Similar  tokens  are  found  in 
the  hot  springs  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  marks  of  exhausted  volcanos 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  lake,  and  in 
the  basaltic  rocks  lying  between  it  and  the 
•ea  of  Merom.  So  lately  as  Jan.  1,  1837,  a 
fearful  earthquake  directed  its  fury  along  the 
whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  especial  violence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jerusalem,  in  the  days 
of  King  Uzziah,  was  visited  by  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  it  became  an  epoch  so  well 
known  as  to  serve  for  dating  from  (Amos  i. 
1.  Zech.  xiv.  5 ;  see  Matt  xxiv.  7 ;  xxvii. 
51,54). 

EASTER  (T.,  according  to  Bede,  from 
Eostref  a  goddess  specially  worshipped  in 
the  spring),  is  the  translation,  in  AcUxii.  4, 
of  a  Hebrew  word  which  in  Greek  letters  is 
paschot  denoting  the  Jewish  festival  called 
the  Passover.     See  the  article. 

P:BAL  (H.  a  heap).     See  Gerizim. 

EBONY,  from  an  Eastern  root  similar  in 
form  and  meaning,  denotes  a  hard,  durable 
black  wood,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
which  was  much  valued  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  formed  an  article  of  luxury  and  com- 
merce (Ezek.  xxvii.  15).  It  is  still  used  as 
an  ornamental  wood  in  Mosaic  work. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  the  Preacher,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old-Testament  Canon,  which  in  our  English 
Bibles  stands  between  Proverbs  and  Solo- 
mon's Song.  The  reflections  which  the 
composition  contains,  profess  (i.  I)  to  be 
*  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David, 
kiuginJcru8alem'(l*^).  The  term  *  preacher' 
is  in  the  original  kohelethj  an  abstract  noun 
of  the  feminine  gender,  which  may  be  strictly 
rendered  *  assemblage.'  This  would  appear 
to  describe  tlie  book  as  a  collection  of  dis- 
courses. But  then  this  word  koheleth  is 
used  as  a  surname—*  the  words  of  the  as- 
semblage— the  son  of  David'  (i.  1).  This 
sounds  harsh  to  an  English  ear.  But  Solo- 
mon is  under  special  circumstances  sur- 
Damvd  Jedidah  ('  beloved  of  Jehovah,'  2  Sam. 
xii.  2.'>),  which  seems  to  8\\ow  l\vaX  kohclelK 
m.'iy  pfjiially  be  a  Bumame,  demed  ttom\v\^ 
rnij)Ioyiiig  himself   in   addteaaVng   wvv\  va- 


structing  the  people  (xii.  0).  In  the  Latm  waA 
in  other  languages,  abstnet  are  sometiiBcs 
used  for  concrete  nooDS.  Nor  can  it  occa- 
•ion  surprise  that  here  a  feminine  fbim  is 
employed  as  a  man's  name,  for  in  Hebrew 
we  find  instances  of  namea  of  men  in  the 
feminine  gender,  and  names  of  womea 
in  the  maseuline.  Examples  of  the  fbOMr 
are  Ophrah  (lChron.iT.  14),  andHananisk 
(lChron.viiL  24);  examplea  of  the  latter 
are  Abigail  (1  Sam.xxT.  3),  Sarai  (Ocn.xL 
29).  Still,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  ex- 
act import  of  the  term  ?  The  Seventy  render 
the  Hebrew  by  the  word  EceUtkuies,  iriiicb 
Jerome  expounds  as  the  person  who  coo- 
▼enes  a  congregation,  *  whom,'  he  says, '  we 
may  term  concionaior  (speaker  or  pirMcher), 
because  he  speaks  to  the  peojde,  and  his  dis- 
course is  directed  not  specially  to  one,  but 
generally  to  all/  Grotios  understands  the  word 
to  mean  a  collector,  that  is,  of  the  pithy  s^ 
ings  of  wise  men.  Doderlein  and  Naehtifd 
take  koheleth  in  the  sense  of  coUection^ihaiLi^ 
of  sages,  a  kind  of  college  onder  the  presi- 
dency of  Solomon,  whose  disputations  art 
written  down  in  the  book  so  denominated. 

Among  these  and  other  opinions,  that  is 
the  best  which  represents  the  word  to  mean 
preacher  or  teacher  (xiL  9 — 12),  both  be- 
cause this  import  corresponds  to  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  book,  and  becanse  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Alexandrine  translators,  who 
probably,  in  giving  the  rendering  "EeckiitMa^ 
fixed  and  transmitted  an  established  tra- 
dition. 

'  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  Tsnity,* — thus 
the  bouk  opens,  and  thus  it  ends  (L  2 ;  xii. 
b).  The  whole  circle  of  things  is  vanity. 
What  is,  vanishes;  what  was,  re-^pears; 
what  happened,  happens  again;  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  (i.  4 — 11).  Not 
more  durable  is  the  gain  from  wisdom  which 
man  promises  himself,  for  in  much  wisdom 
is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge 
inereaseth  sorrow  (i.  12 — 18).  Neither  is 
tliere  any  real  gain  in  abundance  of  earthly 
possessions,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  sense  in 
union  with  wisdom ;  one  fate  awaits  the  wiM 
man  and  the  fool;  both  die  and  are  forgotten; 
what  man  in  his  wisdom  acquires,  passes  to 
another  who  has  bestowed  no  labour  on  lis 
acquisition.  The  best  thing  appears  to  be 
to  enjoy  what  the  Creator  bestows  ;  yet  even 
this  proves  vanity  (ii).  Changeful  and 
perishing  are  all  things;  the  pains  which 
men  give  themselves  have  no  resulL  Man's 
highest  good  on  earth  is  the  enjoyment  of 
tlie  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  gift  of  God.  Only  what  God  does  has 
permanence,  and  remains  for  eTer  the  same 
( iii.  1 — 1  •') ) .  1  n  the  holy  place  of  j  ndgment 
prevail  injustice  and  force.  The  fate  of  min 
and  beast  is  the  same;  there  is  no  other 
\iv^^vxi«%%  Cot  a  mortal  tlian  to  enjoy  himself 
Va.\i\.%  ^t^^%  v;\\\.\^--*X^>^.    Uany  are  the 
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death  U  better  than  life ;  ne?er  to  have  had 
existence  is  better  still.  Vain  are  the  labours 
and  strivings  of  men  (iv.).  These  moumftil 
reflections  the  aatbor  interrupts  by  certain 
moralisings  in  relation  to  the  service  of  Qod, 
vowsi  oppression,  and  wealth  (v.  vi.).  Pro- 
verbs on  various  subjects  ensue,  and  the 
Preacher  declares  that  he  has  failed  to  find 
a  tmly  virtuous  woman  (viL),  and  that  it  is 
proper  and  wise  to  obey  kings  (viii.  1 — 5). 
Returning  to  the  tone  which  he  had  for  a 
time  laid  aside,  he  states  himself  unable  to 
understand  the  dealings  of  Providenoe ;  the 
righteous  man  is  unfortunate,  the  wicked 
prosperous;  eiyoyment  is  the  only  good 
(viii.  6 — ^ix.  10).  Wisdom  surpasses  all 
earthly  things,  yet  folly  often  receives  the 
preference  (ix.  11 — ^x.  7).  Then  ensue  sen- 
tences touching  reverence  to  governors,  the 
advantages  of  the  wise  over  the  foolish,  and 
the  pursuits  and  consequences  of  beneficence 
(x.  8— xi.  6).  Let  man  ei\joy  life,  and  re- 
member his  Creator,  before  evil  and  death 
arrive ; '  then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God,  who  gave  it*  (xi.  7 — ^xii.  7).  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is,  *  Fear  Ood 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man ;  for  Ood  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil'  (xiL8— U). 

Ecclesiastes  is  a  series  of  tentatxve  disqui- 
sitions on  that  subject  which  has  engaged 
the  earnest  attention  of  contemplative  minds 
in  all  ages,  namely,  the  real  good  oi  man. 
These  disquisitions  are  not  set  forth  in  an 
abstract  or  metaphysical  manner;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  East  and  the  analogy 
of  the  Bible,  they  appear  in  a  practical  shape, 
as  so  many  experiences  through  which  the 
mind  of  the  writer  had  gone.  Arrived  at 
the  season  of  his  decline,  he  calmly  under- 
takes a  review  of  the  past.  All  that  a  man 
and  a  king  could  know,  he  had  known.  The 
whole  circle  of  human  life  lay  open  to  his 
view ;  for  that  portion  of  it  which  he  had  not 
known  by  experience,  he  knew  by  sight  and 
contemplation.  This  circle,  therefore,  with 
its  various  and  complicated  movements,  he 
undertakes  to  describe,  not  in  sketches  and 
-pictures,  but  in  proverbs  and  sententious 
observations,  which  are  strung  together  in 
short  separate  clusters,  yet  are  united  by  the 
thought  and  the  aim  that  run  through  the 
whole.  That  thought  is  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man and  earthly  good.  That  aim  is  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  Ood. 

The  thought  is  variously  illustrated  and 
confirmed.  In  the  process  remarks  are  made 
which  wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  end  reflect  the 
shades  of  a  mind  worn  by  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  darkened  by  sensual  indulgence, 
in  a  state  of  society  which  required  the  pre- 
paratory discipline  of  many  centuries  in  order 
Uf  bring  it  up  to  the  degree  of  rnlture  requi- 


site for  the  reception  of  Christian!^.    By  a 
Christian  standard,  therefore,  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  these  observations.    The  book  is  con- 
ceived, and  must  be  considered,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  dispensation,  as   reflected  from 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  and  of  a 
Hebrew  monarch  who,  in  his  old  age,  fell 
under  the  Divine  displeasure  in  consequence 
of  his  addictedness  to  his  harem,  and  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  which  some  of  its  in- 
mates encouraged  (1  Kings  xl.  1 — 8 ;  comp. 
Neh.  xiii.  26).     The  objects  of  that  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  con- 
nected with  them,  the  Christian  is  required 
to  disapprove.    It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  writer  need  not  be  considered  as 
setting  his  seal  to  every  remarit  made  in  the 
course  of  his  collection.  He  appears  to  have 
described  his  opinions  and  feelings  as  they 
were  at  successive  eras  of  his  life,  without 
intending  to  intimate  that  each  one  accorded 
with  his  deliberate  and  final  judgment    In 
this  way  he  might  at  one  time  entertain  a 
thought  which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
correct  and  disavow.  Accordingly,  sentences 
which  would  otherwise  bear  the  appearance 
of  contradictions  (iv.  2, 8 ;  vii.  1--8 ;  comp. 
ix.  4 — 6),  may  be  expounded  as  different 
views,  entertained  at  diflSsrent  times  and  in 
dissimilar  states  of  mind.   If  the  passage  in 
iii.  21  should  appear  to  represent  the  termi- 
nation of  existence  with  man  to  be  the  same 
as  it  is  with  the  brute,  the  distinct  asseve 
ration  towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  to  the 
effect  that  while  the   dust  returns  to  the 
earth,  the  spirit  returns  to  Ood,  who  gave  it 
(xii.  7),  revokes  the  former  doubt,  and  de- 
clares the  writer's  last  and  settled  conviction. 
To  such  variations  of  opinion  all  men  are 
liable,  and  that  the  more,  the  greater  is  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  left  to  the  workings 
of  their  own  minds  and  the  results  of  their 
own  experience ;  and  it  merits  attention  in 
our  estimate  of  the  book  before  us,  that  the 
writer  lays  no  claim  to  any  special  enlighten- 
ment from  the  great  source  of  spiritual  truth. . 
The  experiences  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Solomon  must  have  been  of  a  very  divene 
'sharacter.     Light  and  shade  were  strangely 
mingled  together.     Good  and  evil  existed 
there  in  measures  exceeding  ordinary  bounds. 
The  youth  who,  in  the  pure  native  ardour 
of  a  generous  and  untarnished  heart,  asked 
of  God  wisdom  in  preference  to  opnlenoe, 
rank  and  power  (1  Kings  iii.  5,  teq.),  must 
have  had  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  aged  king, 
broken  down  by  the  cares  of  state  and  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure.    Tet  is  there  a  sober 
light  and  a  higher  wisdom  around  him  in 
his  declining  days.     The  writer,  beginning 
life  as  an  enthusiast,  may  have  become  a 
voluptuary  in  its  course,  and  as  such  denied 
all  goodness,    even  that  of  wom«3aL'%  ^««a». 
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not  fkU  tu  arrlTe,  in  his  old  age,  at  a  great 
spiritual  trat]i,  which  could  not  but  exert 
a  reAning  and  elevating  power.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  tenor  of  these  observations,  we 
find  in  the  latter  portions  of  koheleth  a  su- 
perior moral  tone,  a  purer  religious  eleva- 
tion. What  can  in  its  way  be  finer  or  more 
impresiive  than  the  passage  which  extends 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  ?  The  eleventh  is  scarcely 
inferior  either  in  thought  or  expression. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  darkness  and 
exhaustion  of  Solomon's  mind  in  his  later 
years,  these  and  other  passages  (iii.  1 — 8 ; 
▼.  1—6)  suffice  to  show  that  there  were 
periods  when  )iis  feelings  rose  to  a  loftier 
and  more  worthy  tone,  the  final  expression 
of  which  may  be  read  in  the  two  last  verses 
of  the  last  chapter.  Here  the  writer  records 
as  *  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  so 
his  deliberate  and  settled  judgment 

This  judgment  contains  the  aim  to  which 
we  referred  above.  Here  is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  discourse  was  made,  the  propo- 
sition it  was  designed  to  establish — the  great 
final  conclusion ;  the  verdict  after  the  evi- 
dence and  the  summing  up.  But  if  these 
verses  exhibit  the  object  of  the  author  or 
teacher,  then  by  that  object  must  the  piece 
be  judged.  And  whatever  opinion  may  be 
held  respecting  the  argument  and  its  illus- 
trative accompaniments,  no  doubt  the  aim 
was  good  and  pious,  and  the  result  no  less 
useful  to  man  than  honourable  to  Qod.  That 
man  should  fear  Qod  and  keep  his  command* 
ments,  is  of  all  truths  the  most  important. 
Worthy  of  its  importauce  is  the  representa- 
tion of  it  as  '  the  whole  duty  of  man.'  And 
the  enforcement  of  that  duty  on  tlie  ground 
of  God's  judicial  character,  applies  a  high, 
true,  scriptural  and  influential  motive  to  a 
course  of  conduct,  the  observance  of  which, 
whether  with  the  light  of  Judaism  or  the 
better  light  of  the  Qospel,  would  lead  to  that 
holiness  of  life  in  which  are  displayed  God's 
will  and  man's  happiness. 

The  aim  and  result,  then,  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  is  the  furtherance  of  true  re- 
ligion. For  so  important  an  end  was  the 
author  or  compiler  led  to  work  under  the 
general  bearing  of  that  great  spiritual  pur- 
pose of  the  Hebrew  religion,  namely,  tlie 
promotion  of  holiness  as  the  aim  of  God,  the 
duty  of  man,  and  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
We  revere  the  religion  which  had  so  noble 
an  aim,  and  exerted  so  desirable  a  tendency. 
We  receive  *  tlie  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter' arrived  at  by  Solomon,  with  gratitude  not 
the  less  conlial,  because  the  aim  and  the 
argument  are  those  of  one  who  hud  bad  ex- 
perience of  all  the  good  and  evil  felt  and 
done  under  tlie  sun.  The  testimony  of  such  a 
person  has  a  peculiar  worth.  And  the  value 
of  the  book  in  which  that  testimony  is  re- 
corded is,  in  our  opinion,  high.  On  the  au- 
thority of  a  king,  a  nearly  absolute  king ;  of 


an  opulent  prince ;  of  a  sage  famed  fior  hit 
wisdom  throughout  the  world ;  of  a  voliqKD- 
ary  and  an  idolater, — ^we  learn  that  lU  men 
earthly  pleasure,  the  highest  and  the  most 
dazxling,  is  vanity  of  vanities;  and  that  *  the 
whole  of  man,'  all  that  he  oug^t  to  do,  his 
highest  good,  his  sole  lasting  h^iplness,  is 
found  in  the  love  and  aerriee  of  God. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  aim  and  eondo- 
sion  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  same  as  tboet 
which  are  found  in  other  writings  aseribed 
to  Solomon,  namely,  diat  wisdom  or  reli- 
gion, practical  religions  wisdom,  or  '  flie  fear 
of  God,'  is '  the  principsl  thing*  (Prov.  iv.  7). 
It  was  in  this  view  of  wisdom,  thst  is  is  a 
religious  light,  that  the  Pieaeher  nndertook 
to  search  out  coneeming  all  things  diat  ait 
doneunderthesan(L18).  Andtothepveseat 
hour  the  Christisn  must,  as  a  Christian,  be 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  condnaion  to 
which  the  series  of  disquisitions  leads  their 
author.  Consult  Bom.  viiL  18.  2  Cor.  iv. 
17.  Junes  L  9,  ttq,;  iv.  14 ;  v.  1 — 8.  1  Frt 
L  22,  sey. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  aupposition  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  book  under 
consideration.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not 
certain,  the  tenor  of  our  observations  holds 
good ;  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  vrriter  is- 
tended  to  set  forth  Solomon's  opinions.  The 
discourse  is  certainly  ascribed  to  '  the  soo 
of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem  *  (L  1,  12).  Is 
Solomon  meant?  In  its  general  charact«T 
this  poem  comports  with  idiat  we  know  of 
Solomon's  position  and  yiews.  That  mo- 
narch was  famed  for  wisdom,  not  so  much 
in  its  theoretical  as  in  its  practical  and  di- 
dactic relations.  Such  is  the  office  sus- 
tained by* the  Preacher'  (xiL  9,  10).  He 
was  a  sovereign,  and  might  be  influenced  in 
his  teachings  by  a  wish  to  sustain  royalty. 
Accordingly,  he  has  striven  to  enforce  iu 
claims  (viii.  2,9eq.;  x.  20)  ;  and  certainly  no 
one  was  better  prepared  to  discourse  on  the 
subject  here  treated  of  than  Solomon,  who 
had  partaken  of  all  earthly  good  even  to 
satiety.  Yet  may  these  things  be  true  of  a 
composition  which,  intended  to  produce  a 
religious  result  in  '  the  conclosion  ol  the 
whole  matter,'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  well- 
known  sage  such  reflections  as  learning  and 
experience  might  snpply,  and  judgment  and 
taste  approve.  But  the  words,  •  I,  the  Preacher, 
w€u  king  in  Jerusalem'  (i.  12),  could  scarcely 
have  been  used  by  Suloiuon  himself,  and 
seem  to  betray  a  later  hand.  In  10,  the 
Preacher  is  made  to  compare  himself  with 
other  kings — '  all  that  have  been  before  me 
in  Jerusalem  ;'  whereas  Solomon  had  but  two 
predecessors,  Saul  and  David;  comp.ii.9.  The 
indirect  manner  in  which '  the  Preacher  *  is  in- 
troduced speaking  (i.  2;  vii.  27")  for  eiam- 
ples — *  Vanity  of  vanities,  taith  the  Preachtr 
— agree  with  the  idea  that  we  have  before 
us  a  composition,  not  of  the  Preacher  him- 
self (Solomon;,  but  of  one  who  made  ns«  vf 
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his  aatbority  for  a  praiseworthy  purpose. 
With  this  assumption  accords  the  fact,  that 
the  writer  ascribes  the  disquisitions  not  ex- 
pressly to  Solomon,  but  to  some  one  who 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem;  thus 
avoiding  the  iuYidiousness  of  directly  making 
Solomon  the  author  of  the  work.  But  tht 
strongest  evidence  against  that  monarch's 
being  the  author  is  found  in  peeuUarities 
of  diction.  We  here  borrow  the  words  of 
Wellbeloved  in  his  Introduction  to  Ecdesi- 
astes.  *  That  learned  and  sagacious  critic, 
Orotins,  first  noticed  the  occurrence  of  some 
terms  in  the  work  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  not  met  with  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, or  in  any  Jewish  writing  prior  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  the  number  of 
such  terms  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  modem  critics.  These  are  not  merely 
words  occurring  only  once,  or  philosophicid 
terms,  for  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
might  account ;  they  are  such  as  are  found 
only  in  Daniel  and  Ezra  and  the  Chaldee 
versions ;  and  the  words  which  express  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  writer  are  pure 
Hebrew.  They  are  also  words  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  such  could  be  known  to  Solo- 
mon' (p.  6).  In  agreement  with  this,  Herbst, 
a  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology,  says 
in  his  Eirdeitung  (ii.  2, 240),  'If  we  examine 
the  diction  of  the  Preacher,  we  find  not  only 
that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
Solomon  or  that  of  his  age,  but  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  works  composed 
after  the  exile.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  find 
here  and  there  a  Chaldaism,  but  the  lin- 
guistic usages  of  the  book  are  from  first  to 
last  of  a  degenerate  and  foreign  kind,  and 
even  approximate  to  the  Rabbinical.'  It 
is  indeed  true  that  Ecclesiastes  has,  from 
very  early  times,  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
canon ;  yet  bo^  Jewish  and  Christian  critics 
have  questioned  its  authority.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  Hebrews  'say  that  among 
other  writings  of  Solomon  which  have  passed 
away,  this  book  also  oaj^t  to  be  obliterated, 
because  it  asserts  that  the  exeatorea  of  Ood 
are  vain,  holds  all  to  be  of  no  aeeouut,  and 
prefers  to  every  thing  else,  food,  drink,  and 
pleasure.  From  this  verse  only  it  gained  a 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  divine 
books  (the  canon),  namely,  where  in  its 
general  summary  it  declares  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  its  discourses  lead,  is  most 
easy  of  obedience,  namely,  that  we  should 
fear  Ood,  and  do  his  commands.' 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  Cioero  in  his 
LaliuSf  or  treatise  on  old  age,  with  a  view  to 
gain  attention  and  authority,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato  such  sentiments  as  that  sage 
might  have  uttered,  so  here  a  post-exilian 
writer  ascribed  to  Solomon  such  opinious  as 
he  thought  suitable  to  the  known  experience 
of  that  sovereign,  and  fitted  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  conclusion  at  ••hirh  he  aimed. 


and  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  under- 
took the  task.  These  opinions,  in  the  form 
of  proverbs,  he  may  have  in  part  originated, 
in  part  coUected  and  arranged.  It  is  thus 
explained  how  it  is  that  in  some  passages 
we  find  reflections  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
and  bearing  but  littie  on  the  theme  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  book. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  views  we  are 
enabled  to  aocoimt  for  the  chief  facts,  namely, 
the  peculiar  designation  of  the  work,  its  ap- 
parent connection  with  Solomon,  and  its 
Aramaic  phraseology. 

This  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  proneness  of  the 
Hebrew  mind  to  moralise  on  religion,  life, 
and  du^,  seems  to  have  excited  much  at- 
tention, and  led,  in  consequence,  to  imita- 
tions. Such  imitations  are  found  in  two 
apocryphal  works,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  or  Ec^eiiaatkui,  and  I%e  Wiidoni 
of  Solomon. 

EDEN  (H.  phaturt),  the  delightAil  coun- 
try in  the  East  of  which  we  read  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  that  Ood  planted  a  garden,  wherein 
he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  created,  and 
out  of  whose  soil  he  made  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food;  where  he  formed  a  helpmeet  for  Adam 
in  Eve  his  wife  (Gen.  ii.). 

For  the  determination  of  the  exact  locality 
of  Eden,  labour  has  been  unsparingly  b^ 
stowed,  and  theories  advanced  in  provision. 
The  most  probable  opinion  places  it  in  the  - 
high  lands  of  Armenia  (see  Ditisioh),' 
though  in  truth  the  least  exceptionable 
theory  takes  for  granted  a  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  earth  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writer,  which  the  Scriptures  neither  claim 
nor  justify  (see  Eabth).  The  narrative  in 
Genesis  is  obviously  conceived  by  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  globe  was,  for  the  most 
part,  restricted  to  Western  Asia ;  for  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  remote  eastern  or  re- 
mote northern  dimes,  he  would  not,  as  above 
we  see  he  did,  place  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the 
earth;  and,  in  consequence,  those  which 
flourish  only  in  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  modems  have 
fastened  on  the  sacred  penman  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  globe,  and  thus  made 
him  say  that  of  which  he  had  not  the  remot- 
est idea.  All  his  statements  should  be  taken 
as  understood  by  himself,  and  the  measure  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  the  limit 
of  his  teachings,  as  weU  as  the  key  to  the  opi- 
nions that  he  entertained.  Of  that  of  which  he 
knew,  he  could  say,  nothing ;  and  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  geo- 
graphy shows  that  even  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  the  best-informed  writer 
could  not  have  extended  his  thoughts  much 
beyoud  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
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The  teaching,  however,  of  the  uarratiye  is, 
that  Eden  was  the  source  of  all  life,  Intel 
lectaal  as  well  as  animal  and  vegeUble. 
Hence,  but  for  the  fall  and  the  consequent  ex- 
polsion  of  the  first  pair  from  the  garden,  the 
earth  would  have  remained  unpeopled  and 
uugarnished — a  lifeless  desert,  created  for 
no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  affonl  a 
pleasant  dwelling  to  Adam  and  Etc  ;  for  as 
to  descendants,  it  was  only  after  '  the  loss  of 
Eden'  tliat  *  Adam  knew  his  wife*  (Gen.  iv. 
1).  Such  a  yiew  of  God's  proyidence  is  not 
in  accordance  with  that  universal  teaching 
of  nature  which  shows  that  every  thing  is 
made  for  use,  and  answers  the  divinely- 
intended  purpose ;  and  that  certainly  in 
our  globe,  and  probably  in  the  universe, 
there  is  no  district,  no  part,  no  tiny  spot, 
which  is  not  filled  with  living  creatures  pe> 
ouliarly  fitted  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  and  having  each  a  specius  of  happi- 
ness  that  satisfies  the  demands  of  their  na- 
ture, and  so  conduces  to  the  manifestation 
of  God's  glory  and  the  illustration  of  his 
goodness  {nee  Crkation). 

EDIB'ICATION  (L.  ^rdes,  a  'house,'  and 
faeiOj  *I  make')  properly  signifies  a  building 
(Mark  xiii.  I ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  9) ;  and  hence 
a  spiritual  edifice,  Hpiritual  growth,  or  pro- 
gress (Rom.xiv.  19.  a  Cor.  x.8.  Ephc8.iy.16). 

EDOM  (H.  red,  or  dark-coloured),  a  sur- 
name of  Esau^  given  him  eitlier  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  of  a  red  colour  when 
bom  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  or  fn>m  his  desiring 
red  xjottoge  of  his  brother  Jacob,  when  he 
hail  come  in  faint  from  the  field  ('iO).  From 
bim  descended  Edom,  considered  as  a  peo- 
ple, the  Edomites  (xxxvi.  8,  seq.),  nficr  he 
had  settled  down  in  Mount  Seir,  which  from 
him  bore  the  name  of  the  laud  of  Edom ; 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Idunisea. 
Tliis  country  lay  to  tlie  south  of  Palestine, 
with  its  north-west  end  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  on  the  south- 
east end  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  The  land 
is  distinguished  by  Mount  Seir,  a  continua- 
tion of  Mount  Oilea<l,  or  the  range  of  hills 
which  runs  along  the  Jordan  on  the  casiem 
side,  and  stretches  southward  till  it  rniohcs 
the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Rrd  Sea,  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  broad  vnlc  of  the  Arub.tii. 
Only  a  little  to  the  east  did  Kdom  extend 
beyond  Mount  Seir,  while  its  extremiticH,  tlu- 
Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  imd  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  defined  the  natural 
length  of  the  country.  But  the  borders  of  a 
wandering  and  plundering  horde  like  the 
Edomites  cannot  be  laid  down  with  any 
strictness,  for  they  easily  expand  or  contract 
themselves  as  circmnstannes  may  scorn  to  re- 
quire. Accordingly,  we  find  Edom  to  have 
been  master  over  the  country  lyiug  immedi- 
ately south-east  of  Palestine'  Hence  it  was 
that  Moses,  on  drawing  near  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  land  of  promise,  was  compelled 
to  entreat  i)ermission  to  pass  througli  Idu- 


msea,  which  being  refloaed,  h«  was  ofaUfBi 
to  take  a  circuit,  and,  placing  himaetf  on  iki 
east  of  Seir,  follow  the  direetion  of  tbi 
mountain  towards  the  north  till  he  anmk 
nearly  opposite  Jericho  (X omb.  xz.  14, «).; 
xxi.  4,  seq.).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  « 
find  Ezion-geber  and  Eloth,  thoa|^  pot- 
sessed  by  that  monarch,  still  aceoonted  'id 
the  land  of  Edom  '  (2  Chron.  Tiii.  17).  Ai 
a  later  period,  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  the 
Nabathseans  had  spread  OTcr  these  paiti, 
and  tlie  Edomites  were  limited  to  the  nor^ 
em  half  of  the  region  (Is.  Ix.  7 ).  Thus  sn^ 
rowed  towards  the  south,  they  exieaM 
their  sway  on  the  north,  certaiialy  od  tin 
western,  and  possibly  on  the  eastern,  side  o( 
the  Jordan;  for  the  Maccabees  eooteniM 
against  them  in  the  territoxy  of  Jadah,  aid 
by  Josephns  Hebron  is  reckonMl  a  put  «f 
Idnmaa,  and  Gasa  is  described  as  enyinoed 
by  it 

Edom  is  a  high,  moontainoos  eoontiy.aift 
steeps,  precipices,  clefts,  and  pictnresqiatftl- 
leys.  Its  valleys  were  of  old  rendered  (Ml- 
ful  by  cultivation,  for  want  oT  which  ifacf 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  prey  to  Uti 
desert  It  was  in  relation  to  its  Tslleyt  dwt 
Jacob  described  Esau's  dwelling  as  '  the  l•^ 
ness  of  tlie  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven' 
(Genesis  xxvii.  39).  There  are  at  preMst 
vales  which  bear  trees,  shmbs,  and  flowen, 
while  the  higher  lands  towards  the  East  sr» 
cultivated  and  produc\ive.  The  hills  eonuin 
many  natural  caverns,  and  the  sand-stone 
of  which  they  are  composed  makes  the  fcr- 
Miation  of  others  very  easy.     In  such  cs^fs 


t  «if -?c 


dwelt  the  Horitcs,  whose  name  denotes  dwell- 
ers in  caves,  and  the  later  abodes  of  the  Edom- 
ites were  in  part  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock 
which  often  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
vales.  Hence  Jeremiah  compares  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  nest  of  the  eagle  '  roosting  in  th« 
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elefts  of  the  rock  *  (xlix.  16).  Even  yet  the 
tnveller  contemplates  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration tlie  triumphs  of  ancient  art  in  the 
midst  of  wild,  torn,  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, especially  in  the  gorge  which  con- 
tains tlie  justly-celebrated  remains  of  the 
ancient  Petra  (see  Bozra). 

Having  destroyed  or  expelled  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Edomites  took  possession 
of  the  land,  through  which  they  refused  a  pas- 
sage to  their  brethren  the  Israelites,  who  from 
the  earliest  period  entertained  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  them.  Hence  ensued  hos- 
tile relations  which  for  ages  produced  evil 
effects  (Numb.  xx.  14,  teq. ;  xxi.  4.  Judg.  xi. 
17 ).  The  ancient  enmity  led  Saul  to  invade 
the  Edomites  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47) ;  but  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
till  the  days  of  the  victorious  David,  who 
subjugated  and  took  military  possession  of 
the  country  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  Edom- 
ites remained  subject  to  the  Hebrews  until, 
in  the  days  of  Joram,  they  recovered  tlieir 
independence  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  $eq.) ;.  and 
although  Amaziah  and  (Jzziah  gained  advan- 
tages over  them  (2  Kiugs  xiv.  7.  2  Chron. 
xzv.  11;  XX vi.  2),  yet  they  freed  themselves 
under  Ahaz,  and  continued  independent 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  On  the  invasion  of 
die  Chaldseans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Edomites  joined  his  ranks,  and  aided  him 
in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  glowing  hatred  against  Edom 
found  in  the  prophets.  Henceforth  they  ap- 
pear bitter  enemies  of  the  Israelites  (Ezek. 
xxzv.  10.  I  Maccab.  v.  8,  69.  2  Maccab. 
X.  17,  9eq. ;  xii.  82,  seq.)^  imtil,  being  van- 
quished by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  compelled 
to  be  circumcised,  they  were  in  a  measure 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence 
Herod,  aided  by  the  power  of  Bome,  though 
an  Idumeean  by  birth,  found  it  possible  to 
become  king  of  the  Jews.  For  tlie  last  time, 
the  name  of  Edomite,  as  descriptive  of  a  dis- 
tinct people,  occurs  in  Josephus,  when  he 
relates  that  20,000  Idumseans,  invited  to 
render  aid  against  Titus,  only  augmented 
the  miseries  of  the  city,  which  they  aban- 
doned before  its  final  overthrow. 

The  Edomites  are  generally  represented 
in  the  Jewish  writings  under  Uie  worse  fea- 
tures of  their  character,  as  %  rude,  violent, 
and  predatory  people.  Tet  they  were  not  des- 
titute of  the  germs  of  Eastern  culture.  Es- 
pecially about  the  time  of  the  captivity  they 
appear  to  have  spread  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  com- 
merce which  was  carried  on  between  India 
and  the  Western  world,  for  which  their  har- 
bours in  the  Red  Sea  afforded  peculiar  faci- 
lities. At  least,  this  is  true  of  the  Naba- 
tha3ans,  an  Arab  race,  whose  name  extended 
itself  more  and  more  over  those  regions  (Lam. 
iv.21.  Ezek.zxv.  18).  The  existing  ruins  of 
Petra  suffice  of  themselves  to  show  that,  at 


least  at  the  time  when  those  edifices  e«me 
into  existence,  the  region  of  Mount  Seir  (the 
modem  Dschebal  and  Es-schera)  had  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  of  material  culture 
This  development  of  external  grandeur  could 
hardly  have  existed  apart  from  a  general  in- 
tellectual superiority.  Accordingly,  in  Oba- 
diah  (8)  we  read  of  the  wise  men  of  Edom, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Mountof  Esau; 
and  in  Jer.  xlix.  7,  '  Concerning  Edom,  thus 
saith  Jehovah :  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Te- 
man?  Is  counsel  perished  from  the  pru- 
dent? is  their  wisdom  vanished?'  (8).  That 
the  Edomites  eigoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
philosophical  thinkers,  may  be  inferred  fh>m 
the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
places  the  scene  of  his  drama  (like  the  'Sam 
son  Agonistes')  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which  in 
Scripture  stands  connected  with  Edom  (Lam. 
iv.  21) ;  and  the  parties  who  dispute  with 
Job,  especially  the  chief  speaker,  Eliphas 
of  Teman,  belonged  to  the  part  Of  Arabia 
which  we  have  now  surveyed. 

EDBEI,  a  town  and  district  of  the  Hau- 
ran  (Auranitis),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  who  was  near  the  place  defeated  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xxi.  8d-*-85.  Deut.  i.  4 ;  iii. 
1 — 8).  It  is  foimd  in  the  modem  Dera,  a 
village  now  in  ruins.  In  the  Christian  pe- 
riod, Edrei  was  a  bishop's  see. 

EFFEMINATE  (L./m/na,  *  a  woman  *), 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  gentler  qualities 
of  woman,  signifies,  in  relation  to  man,  what 
is  weak  or  luxurious,  and  so  unbecoming, 
is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  term  that  means 
soft  (Matt.  xi.  8),  and  is  applied,  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  9,  to  an  unnatural  vice  very  common 
among  the  ancient  heathen. 

EGLON,  a  royal  Canaanitish  city,  lying 
between  EleutheropoUs  and  Gaza  (Josh.  x. 
8,  84,  36 ;  xii.  12).  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Judah  (xv.  80).  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Adschlan,  a  place  which  lies  on  a 
low  round  elevation,  covered  with  scattered 
houses  of  unhewn  stone. 

EGYPT,  in  Africa,  comprising  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  between  N.  lat.  24  deg.  6  min. 
and  81  deg.  85  min.,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the. 
south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Lybisn  desert,  is  a  country  famous  in  all  pe- 
riods of  civilisation  for  its  monuments,  arts, 
and  mysteries ;  which,  from  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  bearing 
on  great  questions  regaining  the  primsDval 
history  of  man,  has  for  the  student  of  the 
Bible  a  peculiar  interest  This  interest  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  half  century,  espe- 
cially those  of  Chiimpollion,  Lepsius,  and 
Bunsen,  have  raised  to  a  very  great  height 

The  name  E^ifpt  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Greeks,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  early  date. 
In  Homer,  the  word  signifies  the  Nile;  so 
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that  Egypt  was  by  that  people,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  termed  the  land  of  the  Nile. 
After  the  same  manner,  it  was  described  by 
them  as  '  the  gift  of  the  Nile/  on  whose  wa- 
ters the  fertility  of  the  cooutry  and  the  exist- 
ence of  its  inhabitants  have  ever  depended 
(comp.Ezek.  zvii.8;  xxix.  0).  TheEgyptiaus 
themselves  named  the  country  Chme,  Ckemi, 
or  Kemi.  Accordingly,  in  the  poetic  diction 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  denominated  *  the  land  of 
Ham'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv.  23,  27;  cvL  22). 
The  common  Hebrew  name  was  Miiraimf  as 
now,  among  the  Arabs,  it  is  called  Mitr,  or 
Mitr.  Another  form  of  this  word  is  Mazor, 
which  also  stands  for  Egypt  in  the  poetic 
phraseology  of  the  Bible,  though  in  our 
translation  it  is  not  rendered  as  a  proper 
name,  but  according  to  its  derivative  import, 
'  besieged '  or '  fenceid  places ;'  but '  the  rivers 
of  besieged  places'  in  2  Kings  xix.  24,  should 
oe  translated,  *  the  rivers  of  Egypt'  See  Is. 
^ix.  6  ;  xxxvii.  25.  Micah  vii.  12,  where  '  for- 
tified cities'  should  be, '  cities  of  Egypt.'  The 
•land  also  bears  in  the  Bible  the  name  of  Rahab 
(U  XXX.  7;  li.  9.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10). 
Over  the  north-east  of  Africa  spreads  an 
immense  desert,  which  extends  eastwardly 
*far  into  Asia.  'This  desert  is  cut  in  a  direc- 
•tion  from  south  to  north  by  two  parallel 
lines  of  hills,  the  valley  intervening  between 
-which  is  watered  by  the  Nile,  and  forms  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
•long  bed  or  canal,  affording  another  instance 
of  the  fact,  that  civilisation  had  for  its 
earliest  seats  warm  vales  sheltered  by  high 
lands,  and  watered  by  their  streams.  The 
length  of  Egypt  from  north  to  south  is  450 
geographical  miles.  Its  breadth  is  small 
but  various,  depending  on  the  approaching 
or  receding  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is 
bounded  and  defined,  and  which  only  in  the 
north  retire  so  far  as  to  give  space  for  the 
river  to  expand  itself  into  several  arms,  all 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  fall  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Though  the  valley  thus 
formed  constituted  Egypt,  properly  so  called, 
yet  the  dominion  of  the  country  extended, 
both  on  the  west  and  the  east,  over  lauds 
which,  being  without  rivers,  cities,  or  other 
limits,  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  possessed  the  coimtry 
BO  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  of  great  mercantile  import- 
ance, as  weU  as  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, on  towards  Palestine.  Hence  a  winter 
stream  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  where 
afterwards  the  town  of  Rhinocolura  probably 
lay,  may  have  received  the  name  of  *  river 
of  Egypt,'  because  the  Egyptians  extended 
thither  their  power  along  the  north-eastern 
coast  (Numb,  xxxiv.  5.  Josh,  xv  4.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7.  Is.  xxvii.  12).  One  of  the  border 
towns  of  Egjrpt  towards  the  Arabian  desert 
was  Migdol,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Suez   (Kxod.  xiv.  *2.   Jrr.  xliv.  1).      Hence 


the  land  was  described  by  its  northem  and 
southern  extremes  as  *  from  Ifigdol  (tee  the 
margin)  to  Syene  unto  the  borderof  EthiopiiT 
(Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6).  Tliis  makes  Egypt 
to  extend  in  length  from  the  catarmeta  to  £e 
Mediterranean,  for  Syene  wms  the  most 
southern  city  of  the  Umd.  It  is  oommooly 
divided  into  Upper  ami  Lower  EgypI;  <^ 
which  the  former  atretidiea  from  the  Ethiqpk 
boundary,  or  Syene,  to  the  point  where  the 
NUe  divides  into  three  chief  branches,  that 
is,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aaeioit 
Memphis,  the  modem  Cairo  (Kahira).  Lower 
Egypt  comprises  the  coon^  embraeed  by 
the  two  extreme  arma  of  the  river  and  tbe 
Mediterranean,  being  called  the  Delta,  from 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Greek  ]ett«, 
^,  of  that  name.  What  we  hare  here  termed 
Upper  Egypt  is  sometimes  divided  into  a 
northem  and  southern  part,  of  which  die 
former  bears  the  name  of  Upper,  the  latter 
of  Middle  Egypt.  Upper  Egypt  in  this  sense 
is  also  denominated  the  Thebaia,  from  the 
renowned  city  of  Thebes  (No  or  No-Anmxm), 
which  was  its  capital.  Middle  Egypt  is 
sometimes  termed  Heptanomis.  As  Egypt 
is  strictly  the  land  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  so  is  it  a  flat  country,  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  a  range  of  lime-stone  hillt. 
Lower  Egypt  is  a  oonlinuooa  plain,  broken 
by  no  risings  of  the  ground,  which  is  ooi^ 
a  little  more  elevated  than  the  stream  itsdt 
When  it  is  covered  with  its  luznriant  vege- 
tation, it  offers  to  the  stranger  a  most  cfaanm- 
ing  prospect,  which  soon  becomes  monoto- 
nous and  wearying,  from  want  of  varie^. 
Its  low  position  and  the  proximity  of  the 
hill  ranges,  which  receive,  reflect,  augment, 
and  hold  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  cause  it  to 
be  an  extremely  hot  laud,  showing  the  pn>- 
priety  of  the  name  Ham  (hot).  This  is  true 
chiefly  of  Upper  Eg^t,  the  rather  because 
it  is  unrefreshed  by  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea  that  visit  the  Delta.  The  air  is  un- 
commonly dry,  for  rain  seldom  fidla  in 
Egypt ;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  shining, 
though  often  loaded  with  sand  from  the 
desert,  which  but  for  the  sheltering  hills 
would  have  made  a  coimtiy  that  has  teemed 
with  human  beings,  and  fostered  the  arts, 
a  waste  undistinguishable  from  the  wilder- 
ness through  which  it  runs.  The  dryness, 
however,  of  its  sky,  and  a  corresponding 
dryness  of  its  sandy  soil,  have  been  the  oc- 
casion that  its  works  of  art  have  been  pre- 
served through  a  number  of  centuries  and 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  which  have  no 
parallels  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  same  qualities  of  earth  and  air  diminish 
the  healthfulness  of  the  land,  which  foreign- 
ers can  inhabit  with  pleasure  only  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, and  cause  diseases  of  the  eye  to  be  very 
prevalent  among  the  natives.  The  water  of 
the  Nile   is  not  every  one's  drink,  gratefsl 
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and  salubriooB  as  it  may  be  to  Egyptians, 
and  high  as  was  the  rererenoe  in  which  it 
was  held  in  ancient  times.  With  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  soil  of  a  moyeable  nature, 
high  winds  are  yery  troablesome.  The 
Chamsin,  a  hot  soath  wind,  which  fills  the 
air  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  so  that  the 
face  of  the  heayens  is  becloaded  and  ihe 
sun  loses  its  light,  becoming  a  yiolet-coloored 
disk,  is  banefa],  and  eyen  dangerous,  espe* 
oially  when  it  oyertakes  the  trayeller  unpre- 
pared. A  land  that  lies  so  low,  that  is  oyer- 
flowed  with  water,  and  that  is  compelled,  for 
the  sake  of  yisgetation,  to  retain  the  oyerflow 
which  must  often  become  stagnant,  if  not 
putrid,  can  hardly  fail  to  engender  an  abun- 
dance of  yermin,  as  well  as  diseases  of  yari- 
ous  kinds.  Of  these  the  worst  is  the  plague, 
which,  though  not  frequent  there,  is,  when 
it  comes,  yery  destmctiye,  and  is  thought  to 
haye  in  Egypt  its  proper  home ;  whence  it 
spreads  oyer  neighbouring  countries. 

To  the  diseases  and  natural  pests  which 
more  or  less  preyail  in  Egypt,  reference  has 
been  made  by  some  in  order  to  explain  the 
ten  plagues  with  which  Ood  smote  the  land 
when  the  reigning  Pharaoh  refused  to  set 
the  Israelites  at  liberty  (Exod.  yiii.—- xi.). 
According  to  the  yiews  which  hence  arise, 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  turned  into  blood, 
in  so  fsr  as  such  an  appearance  might  ensue 
from  the  red  colour  which  the  stream,  in 
consequence  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which 
it  is  loaded,  assumes  at  the  time  of  its  annual 
oyerflow ;  the  frogs  and  the  lice  (properly 
gnats)  are  found  in  the  yermin  which  at 
certain  seasons  swarm  in  the  land;  the 
blains  may  be  taken  to  be  the  common  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  which  shows  itself  in  pus- 
tules, and  bears  the  name  of  Nile-seed, — a 
not  dangerous,  but  troublesome  disorder; 
flocks  of  locusts  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon ;  and  the  darkness  was  caused  by  the 
Chamsin.  But  the  narratiye,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, speaks  of  extraordinary  eyents.  Nor 
does  tiliis  hypothesis  explain  the  storm  of 
hafl,  for  such  an  eyent  is  of  yery  rare  occur- 
rence in  Egypt.  It  equally  leayes  the  death 
of  the  first-bom  unaccounted  for.  And  the 
Chamsin,  though  it  beclouds  the  face  of  the 
sky,  does  not  produce  darkness.  Nor  do  the 
eyils  spoken  of  as  natural  to  the  country, 
occur  at  the  same  time,  as  did  the  ten  plagues, 
still  less  giye  any  appearance  of  depending 
in  their  adyent  on  the  will  or  the  word  of 
man.  Such  attempts  to  refer  the  miracu- 
lous to  merely  ordinary  causes,  peryert  in- 
stead of  expounding  the  Bible,  though  in 
their  remote  results  they  may  fturnish  useful 
materials  for  the  wise  expositor ;  and  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  suggest  the  remark 
that  the  miracles,  as  wrought  by  Moses, 
would  be  the  more  striking  and  impressiye 
when  it  appeared  that  he  poseessed  supreme 
power  oyer  the    ordinary  plagues    of  the 


country  which  came  and  went  at  his  biddJiig, 
not  merely  in  their  usual  manner,  but 
grouped  together  and  augmented  in  their 
power  of  destruction. 

The  Nile,  which  has  three  principal 
branches,  of  which  the  two  that  are  most 
important  bear  the  name  of  the  white  riyer, 
and  the  blue  riyer,  takes  its  rise  in  the  high 
lands  north  of  die  Equator.  At  17  deg. 
45  min.  N.  lat  it  joins  its  third  or  eastern 
branch,  whence  it  flows  in  a  course  1200 
geographical  miles  in  length  down  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  annual  oyerflow  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  periodical  rains  that 
fall  within  the  tropics.  About  the  end  of 
May  the  first  rise  of  the  riyer  is  seen  at  the 
Cataracts.  In  the  middle  of  June  a  gradual 
and  continuous  increase  may  be  witnessed 
as  low  as  Memphis.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  the  canals  were  in  old  times  peri- 
odically opened,  when  the  waters  oyerflowed 
the  plain.  As  the  Nile  rose,  the  peasants 
were  carefiil  to  remoye  the  flocks  and  herds 
from  the  low  lands.  The  rich  alluyia)  de- 
posits which  the  riyer  spread  oyer  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  were  mainly  deriyed  through 
the  blue  riyer ;  the  white  riyer,  or  longest 
stream,  bringing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Nile  proceeds  in  its  current  uniformly  and 
quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  an  hour,  always  deep  enough  for 
nayigation.  Its  water  is  usually  blue,  but 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  brick-red  during  the 
inundation. 

Whateyer  Egypt  has  been,  it  owes  to  the 
Nile.  The  riyer  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  so  little  did  their  writers 
aim  to  give  a  fhll  account  of  all  that  was 
under  their  eyes,  still  less  a  detailed  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  Nile  is  meant 
when  the  sacred  text  speaks  of  *  the  riyer  ;* 
for  such,  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Nile  empha- 
tically was  (Oen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22 ;  iL  8 ; 
yii.  15).  To  it  were  the  Egyptians  indebted 
for  eyerything.  But  for  the  continuity  of  its 
flow,  the  country  would  haye  been  a  mere 
desert  valley,  diy  and  barren,  except  in  the 
season  of  winter.  The  regular  oyerflow  of 
its  wsters  spread  abroad  Uie  most  prolific 
fertility,  which  in  its  turn  gaye  sustenance 
to  human  beings,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
that  abundance  of  food  which  payed  the 
way  to  wealth,  and  afibrded  a  fostering  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
ciyilised  life.  The  natural  inundation  was 
much  extended  in  its  preyalence,  and  aug- 
mented in  its  benefits,  by  artificial  means, 
which  by  canals,  sluices,  and  reseryoirs,  car- 
ried its  fertilising  waters  oyer  the  surface  of 
Lower  Egypt  At  the  time  when  the  inunda- 
tion was  at  its  highest  (in  September),  the 
land  had  the  appearance  of  a  widely-ex- 
tended sea,  the  surface  here  and  there  broken 
by  islands,  which  were  eleyations  bearing  yi^- 
lages  and  towns,  the  intercourse  betw^^^"**- 
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which  was  mainUined  by  boat!  and  rafta. 
WhewTcr  the  waters  did  not  reach,  barren- 
nets  preyailed;  and  if  the  river  failed  to 
attain  its  ordinary  height,  the  country  was 
a£Bicted  with  dearth  and  famine.  The  ca- 
lamities consequent  on  the  diminution  or 
failure  of  the  rich  supplies  brooghc  by  the 
Nile,  are  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xix.  5,  6,  and 
Ezek.  XXX.  12  ;  comp.  xxxii.  14.  Among  the 
means  employed  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
country,  was  a  water-wheel  worked  by  the 
foot,  which  conveyed  the  water  to  spots 
whither  the  stream  did  not  ordinarily  reach, 
or  where  the  constant  presence  of  water  was 
necessary  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
process  of  working  this  machine,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mentioned  by  the  Jew  Philo,  was 
very  laborious,  and  in  general  may  be  taken 
as  an  emblem  of  difficulty  in  the  tillage  of 
the  soU ;  whence  appears  the  import  of  the 
passage,  which  has  often  been  misunder- 
stood, found  in  Deut  xi.  10,  11 :— *  For  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  firom  whence  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and 
tcateredtt  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs ;  but  the  land  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.'  The  ensuing  passage  fh>m  Per- 
kins* 'Persia'  (p.  426),  describes,  as  now 
practised,  usages  in  irrigation  well  known 
among  tlie  ancient  Egyptians: — *A11  crops 
in  Persia  must  be  artificially  irrigated,  as 
rain  seldom  falls  there  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the  plains 
are  nearly  level  facilitates  the  process.  Wa- 
ter is  taken  by  canals  from  the  small  rivers 
that  roll  down  from  the  nionntaius,  and  con- 
veyed along  near  the  foot  of  the  declivities. 
Smaller  canals,  leading  from  the  main  ones, 
carry  it  down  to  prescribed  sections  of  the 
plain ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided,  and 
conduct  it  to  particular  fields  as  it  is  needed. 
The  openings  from  the  main  canals  are  rea- 
dily closed  when  sufficient  water  is  taken  out 
for  a  given  field,  and  the  stream  then  passes 
on  to  cheer  and  fertilise  the  tliirsty  soil  of 
the  next  neighbour.  The  ease  with  which 
the  gardener  changes  these  streams,  by  clos- 
ing or  opening  a  cbaimel  with  his  spade,  or 
even  with  his  foot,  vividly  illustrates  the 
Scripture  allusion  to  the  Divine  sovereignty; 
'The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  (rivulets)  of  water; 
he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will'  (Prov. 
xxi.  1). 

The  pursuits  of  husbandry,  as  the  great 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  were 
held  in  special  honour  and  encouraged  by 
various  means ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  a  class 
inferior  to  none  but  tlie  priesthood,  and  from 
which  only  the  king,  when  not  of  the  priestly 
order,  could  be  cbosen,  were  permitted,  and 
even  induced,  to  occupy  their  leisure  time 
in  the  tillage  of  lands  allotted  them  by  go- 


vernment; and  every  priest  sad  noble  of  lbs 
ooontry  was  expected  to  use  his  ntmoat  cb- 
deavonra  in  order  to  promote  the  indnstryof 
the  agricnltoral  population.  Agiiealtmc  Ibiii 
pursued  enabled  ao  eonfined  a  Talley  to  main- 
tain a  population  of  seTen  miUkma,  to  sup- 
ply neighbouring  eoontriee  with  eom,  to  aep- 
port  at  one  time  an  anny  of  410,000  meo, 
besides  auxiliaries,  to  extend  its  conquests 
into  the  heart  of  Aaia,  and  to  exercise  fat 
ages  great  moral  inlhienee  thron^oat  a 
large  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Indeed, 
SfiTPt  was  a  granary  where,  from  the  earlieA 
times,  all  people  felt  sure  of  finding  a  plen- 
teous store  of  com.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  produetiveness  from  the  fact, 
that  seven  years  of  plenty  afforded,  from  the 
superabundance  of  the  erops,  a  soffiexency 
of  com  to  supply  not  only  the  whole  popula- 
tion during  seven  yean  of  dearth,  bat  *  sD 
countries '  whieh  sent  to  Egypt  to  bay  it, 
when  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  by  the  adviee  ol 
Joseph,  laid  up  the  annual  suiploa  as  a  pro- 
vision for  coming  need  (Oen.  zii.  10;  xtL 
29,  teq,;  xlii.  2,  uq.). 

The  successftii  prosecation  of  agriroltBit 
gave  birth  to  eommerce.  The  advaneenieiit 
of  civilisation  led  to  nnmerons  inventions, 
and  to  improvements  in  the  ordhiaiy  naesi 
series  of  life ;  so  that  Egypt  at  length  be- 
eame  the  first  of  nations  in  manofbetorsi, 
and  was  famed  amongst  foreigners  for  the 
excellence  of  her  fine  linen,  her  eotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  cabinet  work,  porcelain,  g^ass, 
and  many  other  branches  of  industry.  In 
the  Bible  we  find  indications  of  skill  in  tht 
art  of  weaving  (Is.  xix.  9).  'Fine  hnen, 
with  embroidered  work,'  the  same  authority 
informs  us,  was  obtained  in  Egypt  by  the 
Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Joseph,  '  vestures  of  fine  linen'  were 
in  use,  being  kept  by  the  monarch  as  en- 
signs of  dignity  fur  favoured  members  of  hii 
court  (Oen.  xli.  4'^). 

The  Nile,  besides  the  vegetable  treasuivs 
of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  supplies  abun- 
dance of  fish  for  human  food ;  so  that  the 
Israelites,  when  on  their  toilsome  jouiney- 
higs,  longed  for  '  the  fish  which  we  did  est 
in  Egypt  freely;'  also  *  the  cucumbers,  and 
the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  oniooi, 
and  the  garlick'  (Numb.  xi.  0).  From  Is. 
xix.  8 — 10,  we  leara  that  tlie  number  of 
tliose  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  fishing 
was  considerable ;  we  also  learn  some  of  the 
practices  by  which  they  exercised  tlieir  skill, 
illustrations  of  which,  addressed  to  the  eve, 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  surviving  mona- 
ments.  The  tillage  of  the  ground  proceeded 
in  conjunction  with  grazing  and  pasturage. 
Large  flocks  and  herds  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  wealthy;  the  breed  of 
horses  received  special  attention;  besides 
those  required  for  the  army  and  for  private 
use,    many  were   sold    to    foreign   traders 
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(Deut  XYii.  16.  1  Kings  x.  28,  29.    Is.  xxxi. 
i;xzxTi.  9). 

The  varioas  processes  employed  for  water- 
ing the  land  gtkje  rise  to  skill  in  the  struc- 
tore  of  machines,  which,  though  at  first  of 
a  simple  kind,  prepared  the  way  for  others, 
and  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  formation 
of  such  as  were  capable  of  rendering  efficient 
aid  in  the  erection  of  vast  architectural  edi- 
fices. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  inundation  subsided,  litigation  some- 
times occurred  between  neighbours  respect- 
ing the  limits  of  their  fields,  which  were  un- 
enclosed ;  and  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  bank, 
carried  away  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  fre- 
quently made  great  alterations  in  the  extent 
of  land  near  the  river  side.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  means  to  determine  the 
quantity  which  belonged  to  each  person. 
The  land-tax  also  called  for  the  resources 
of  practical  geometry.  The  science  of  men- 
suiiition,  which  would  be  needed  in  the  ear- 
liest settlement  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
indiyiduals,  is  by  the  monumental  evidence 
carried  back  to  Uie  primssval  ages  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  Besides  the  measurement  of 
superficial  areas,  it  was  of  importance  to 
agriculture  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the 
inundation  in  due  proportion  to  each  indi- 
Tidual,  so  that  the  lands  which  were  low 
might  not  enjoy  the  exclusive  advantages  of 
the  fertilising  water  by  constantly  draining  it 
from  those  of  a  higher  level.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  vari- 
ous elevations  of  the  country,  and  to  con- 
struct accurately  levelled  canals  and  dykes ; 
and  if  it  is  true  that  Menes,  the  first  king, 
turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  a  new 
channel  that  he  had  caused  to  be  made,  we 
have  proof  that,  long  before  his  time,  the 
Egyptians  had  arrived  at  considerable  know- 
ledge in  this  branch  of  science,  since  so 
great  an  undertaking  could  have  been  the 
result  only  of  long  experience.  The  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  river  led  to  minute  ob- 
servations respecting  its  increase  during  the 
inundation;  nilometers,  for  measuring  its 
gradual  rise  and  fall,  were  set  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  observe  each  daily  change,  and  to 
proclaim  the  facts.  On  their  reports  de- 
pended the  time  for  opening  the  canals, 
whose  mouths  were  kept  closed  until  the 
river  had  risen  to  a  certain  height;  on  which 
occasion,  grand  festivities  were  observed 
throughout  the  coimtry,  in  order  that  every 
person  might  show  his  sense  of  the  great 
benefit  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  the  fa- 
voured land.  Superstition  added  to  the  zeal 
of  a  credulous  people.  The  deity  of  the 
river  was  propitiated  by  suitable  oblations. 
Seneca  states,  that  on  a  particular  festival 
the  priests  threw  presents  of  gold  into  the 
stream  near  Philse,  at  a  place  called  *  the 
Veins  of  the  Nile,'  where  first  they  were  wont 
to  disoem  the  rise  of  the  inundation.    The 


fixing  of  the  time  when  this  auspicious  event 
might  be  looked  for,  became  an  object  of 
great  social  consequence.  Experience  showed 
that  the  annual  return  of  the  inundation  co- 
incided with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis,  or 
the  Dog-star.  In  the  observations  and  calcu- 
lations which  these  things  implied,  are  in- 
volved the  rise  and  growth  of  astronomy, 
which  science,  as  well  as  that  of  geometry, 
is  thus  found  to  be  referable  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  be^  sue* 
cessfulij  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  very  early 
periods.  To  these  we  may  also  attribute 
the  accurate  method  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  regulation  of  the  year.  By  the 
seasons  so  definitely  marked  in  Egypt,  its 
inhabitants  were  taught  to  correct  those  in- 
accuracies to  which,  at  first,  an  approximate 
calculation  was  liable.  Their  year  may  ori- 
ginally have  been  lunar,  but  it  was  soon 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  making  a  total  of  860  days.  Ere 
long,  it  was  discovered  that  the  seasons  were 
disturbed.  Five  additional  days  were,  there- 
fore, introduced  at  the  end  of  Uie  last  month, 
Mesorj.  Still,  there  was  a  defect  to  whioh 
a  people  who  were  animally  warned  by  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  could  not  long  remain  in- 
sensible ;  for  in  120  years  they  would  find 
that  they  had  lost  a  whole  month.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  they  added  a  quarter  of 
a  day,  by  making  every  fourth  year  to  con 
sist  of  366  days. 

These  scientific  attainments  did  not  long 
remain,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  existed,  in  a 
pure  state.  A  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  nature  was  abused  in  the  formation  of 
pretended  arts,  by  which  man's  influence 
over  external  things  might  be  augmented; 
the  result,  if  not  the  aim,  of  which  was,  the 
domination  of  the  learned  few,  who,  as  priests, 
magicians,  and  astrologers,  held  the  people 
in  complete  subjection.  Even  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Moses,  we  find  dealers  in  the 
dark  pursuits  of  credulity  and  iroposture*- 
a  distinct,  recognised,  and  influential  class, 
near,  if  not  in,  the  court  of  the  monarch 
(Exod.  vii.  11);  and  as  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  manners  was  replaced  by  the  so- 
phisticatious  of  degenerate  days  and  declin- 
ing civilisation,  Egypt  became  famous  for 
occult  science,  and  degraded  by  gross  decep- 
tions. What,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
may  have  been  truly  characterised  as  *  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt*  (Acts  vii.  22),  sank  by 
degrees  into  dark  delusions  which  even  reli- 
gion did  not  disdain  to  employ,  or  a  su- 
perstitious adherence  to  established  usages 
which  kept  the  nation  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  *  old  wives'  fables.' 

In  architecture  it  was  that  the  science  of 
the  Egyptians  was  most  effectually  dis- 
played. Their  achievements  in  the  con- 
struction of  edifices  even  now  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  wondering  and  gratified  trsw- 
veller,  monuments   which,  for  magnituci^« 
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grranJcar  and  durability,  have  neyer  been 
surpassed.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  on 
both  sides  scattered  with  the  remains  of 
Kgyptian  art.  But  at  Thebes  they  appear 
in  a  grandeur  which  solitude  renders  im- 
posing and  sublime.  The  most  remarkable 
object  is  the  temple-palace  of  Kamak,  of 
which  the  ensuing  cut  exhibits  the  chief 
entrance,  with  its  two  obelisks  (restored). 


CHIEF  PTLOV,  KARVAK. 

Majestic  in  ruin,  what  must  this  building 
have  been  when  perfect !  The  walls.columns, 
architraves,  ceilings — every  surface  exposed 
to  the  eye,  is  overspread  with  intaglio  sculp- 
tures,—  gods,  heroes,  and  hieroglyphics, 
painted  in  once  vivid  colours.  No  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  idea  of  its  sublime  effect. 
What  massive  grandeur  in  its  vistas  of 
enormous  columns !  What  scenic  effects  in 
the  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  and  acci- 
dental gleamings  athwart  the  aisles !  As  you 
move  on,  new  combinations  unfold  them- 
selves every  moment.  Wherever  the  eye 
wanders,  it  is  filled  with  picture — rank  be- 
hind rank — vista  beyond  vista.  Here  your 
eye  runs  along  a  pillared  avenue,  and  rests 
upon  a  vast  column  at  the  end,  torn  from 
its  basis  and  thrown  against  the  next;  now 
it '  is  led  a  wanton  chase'  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  columns  which,  from  another  point, 
fall  into  regular  succession.  All  tlie  re- 
sources of  Egyptian  architecture  are  here 
displayed  in  perfection  ;  —  its  enormous 
masses,  its  long  close  files  of  columns,  its 
deep   seclusions,    and   Us  T\c\i  "iperj^nlvw^ 


sculptural  decorations.  The  demolition  of 
some  of  these  masses  exeites  even  moK 
wonder  than  their  erection.  Solid  pyla 
(towered  gate-ways)  of  enormous  Imlk  are 
broken  up  or  riven  in  twain.  Vas^b1uIt 
columns  seem  to  have  been  dragged  from 
their  foundations  in  a  mass.  Architraves 
many  tons  in  weight,  wrenched  fW>m  their 
place,  now  Impend  over  the  aisles,  sus- 
pended by  yet  heavier  masses,  wfaidi  hsve 
perhaps  been  thus  nicely  poising  them  ibr 
ages.  One  mi|^t  believe  the  men  of  those 
days  were 

'  GianU  of  mighty  bom  and  bold 


HALL  OP  COLUMirS,  TBBBBS. 

But  the  hall  of  columns  was  bat  a  part  of 
this  wonderful  fabric  Immense  pyla,  half- 
buried  quadrangles,  and  haUs,  granite  obe- 
lisks, and  tremendous  pQes  of  fallen  masonry, 
once  formed  a  range  of  bnildings  1200  leet 
in  length.  The  chief  entrsnce  was  through 
the  gate-way  of  the  west  front,  sizty-thre^ 
feet  high.  Besides  these,  there  were  other 
isolated  and  subordinate  buildings.  The 
whole  appears  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  din  of  the  city  by  an  outward  endosore 
of  unbumt  brick,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  580  yards  in  lengUi.  A  snccessioD  of 
four  great  pyla  led  across  this  area  to  the 
side  of  the  chief  structure.  The  outermost 
pylon,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
city,  and  first  received  the  advancing  pro- 
cession, was  the  most  magnifieent    Tlie« 
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grand  pyla  were  the  peoidUr  pride  of  Thebes. 
Each  monarch  sought  to  shed  lustre  on  his 
name  by  the  erection  of  some  enduring 
monument  Superstition  seconded  the  aspi- 
rations for  fame,  and  proved  the  active 
patron  of  architecture.  Edifices  were  always 
erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  gods.  But 
eTcry  reig^  could  not  produce  an  entire 
temple;  most  kings,  therefore,  contented 
themselves  with  adding  to  one  already  built; 
and  as  any  number  of  these  pyla  might  be 
annexed  to  a  building  without  disturbing 
the  symmetry  of  its  design,  a  work  of  this 
kind  was  generally  chosen.  Thus  these 
stupendoos  monuments  were  so  multiplied 
at  Thebes,  that  they  became  associated  with 
its  very  name ;  and  hence  the  well-known 
epithet  *  the  hnndred-gated.'  An  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued from  Luxor  up  to  the  outer  precinct 
of  Kamak.  The  few  of  them  that  now  re- 
main are  mutilated  and  half-interred ;  but 
how  imposing  the  effect  of  such  a  vista,  ex- 
tending nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the 
plain,  terminated  by  the  great  facade  of 
Luxor!  All  these  buildings  formed  parts  of 
one  magnifleent  whole.  All  were  oonstmeted 
of  gigaotie  blocks,  and  most  were  eovered 


with  sculpture.  In  each  block  is  seen  the 
fruit  of  days  or  weeks  of  labour.  How  in- 
calculable, then,  ibe  amount  of  toll  and  skill 
here  expended !  Pass  through  the  sccces- 
sive  courts  and  halls,  ascend  the  pyla,  and 
look  down  on  the  masses  beneath;  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  general  design  and  the 
decorative  details ;  then  place  Uie  symme- 
tric whole  before  your  mind's  eye  in  the 
first  glory  of  its  variously-painted  decora- 
tions;—  and  the  temple-palace  of  Kamak 
will  appear  *the  splendid  lie*  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  a  real  edifice,  the  slow  product 
of  human  hands.  Tet  such  was  the  unperial 
abode  of  the  Pharaohs  when  Europe  was  yet 
in  primeval  barbarism ;  ages  before  Bomulus 
took  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  hill. 

The  ruins  are  strewed  in  chaotic  con- 
frision  over  a  sandy  plain  broken  into  shape- 
less mounds.  Here  profound  silence  reigns. 
A  few  camels  about  to  journey  over  the  de- 
sert are  reposing  peacefully  in  the  area  of 
the  great  quadrangle.  An  Arab  boy  may  be 
seen  stretdied  on  the  sand  in  the  ruined 
sanctuary,  sleeping  away  the  noon-tide  heat, 
his  meek-eyed  ass  standing  by  as  motionless 
as  the  statues  near  him.  The  mournful 
oooings  of  onseen  doves  are  alone  heard  in 


PTBAMIDt  or  OIZBH. 


halls  that  once  resounded  with  Egyptian 
revelry;  owls  have  established  themselves 
in  the  obscure  spots  of  the  ponderous  archi- 
traves, and  as  they  sit  mute  and  motionless 
they  are  mi«taken  for  hieroglyphic  figures ; 
■hoold  they  ehanee  to  move,  the  antique 


sculpture  seems  suddenly  endowed  with  life. 
Ton  may  seat  yourself  on  a  fallen  column, 
and  looking  up  to  one  of  the  great  pyla, 
imagine  an  ancient  procession  defiling- 
through  its  portal,  the  singers  and  the  min- 
strels, the  priestesses   waving   aloft  thAix 
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sistra  (timbrels),  the  sireamiug  banners, 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  Theban  multitude;  —  then  let  your 
eye  glance  over  the  silent  ruins  around  yoo, 
and  no  eloquence  could  so  impressively  en- 
force the  trite  lesson  of  the  transitoriness  of 
worldly  grandeur. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Oizeh  are  the 
chief  of  an  assemblage  of  sepulchral  works, 
once  the  cemetery  for  the  rich  and  noble 
Memphis  (comp.  Hosea  ix.  0),  which  lay 
about  ten  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  far- 
famed  g^oup  are  based  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a 
swell  in  an  arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks 
into  cultivated  lands,  and  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  the  Nile. 

On  leaving  tlie  village  of  Oizeh,  on  the 
river  bank  opposite  Old  Cairo,  the  pyramids 
rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the 
blue  sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain  and 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  deceive  the  eye 
as  to  their  distance  and  their  size.  Yon  ap- 
pear almost  at  tlieir  base,  while  yet  several 
miles  intervene.  As  you  advance,  tliey  gra- 
dually unfold  their  gigantic  dimensions;  bat 
yuu  must  have  been  some  time  on  the  spot — 
your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along 
the  Great  Pyramid's  740  feet  of  base,  and  up 
ii4  Hteep,  towering  angles — before  you  can 
fully  understand  its  immensity,  and  tlie  un- 
told' amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erec- 
tion. Thousiiudd  of  enormous  stones,  all 
necurately  squared,  are  hero  elevated  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  ground :  each  was 
htiisted  step  by  step  up  the  sides  till  it 
re;irljcd  its  bo.l.  One  eau  scarcely  view 
these  buildings  without  the  conviction  that 
th(7  are  the  work  of  an  enslaved  and  dri- 
ven race.  In  their  erection,  little  else  was 
nniuired  of  the  artificers  than  physical  ex- 
ertion and  obedience  to  the  taskmaster. 
Yet  these  creations  exhibit  a  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  conception,  and  a  dauntless  hardi- 
hood of  enterprise,  which,  when  fully  appre- 
ciated, take  possession  of  the  soiU.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been 
differently  stated,  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
round  the  base  rendering  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain accurate  measurements.  Those  taken 
daring  Colonel  Vyse's  operations  in  1B37, 
are— original  base,  feet,  704;  original  in- 
clined  height,  Oil.  The  original  perpen- 
dicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the  py- 
ramid to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a 
point,  was  about  480  feet,  or  43  more  tlian 
St.  Peter's,  and  100  more  than  St  Paul's. 
The  area  covered  was  almost  thirteen  acres 
and  a  half.  The  mighty  mass  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  solid 
pile,  occuping  the  whole  area  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  and  ascending  to  a  point  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St 
Pauls.  Acconling  to  Pliny,  300,000  men 
were  employed  on  its  erection  for  twenty 
jears;  and  Herodotus  tells  as,  that  an  in- 


icriptton  on  the  exterior  stetad  that  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  them  irith  oaioos  sad 
other  roots  amoanted  to  16/XN)  talents.  CeL 
Vyse  estimates  the  masonry  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  0,316,000  tons.  Though  whole 
mosques  have  probably  heen  bailt  oat  of  its 
spoils,  the  integrity  of  its  form  remains  un- 
impaired, and  from  a  distance  joa  peioeive 
hardly  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay.  The 
present  entrance  is  a  small  opening  to  the 
north  front,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  widti, 
and  rather  more  than  four  hi^.  This  is  the 
mouth  of  a  long  low  tunnel,  of  the  same  con- 
tracted dimensions,  descending  at  a  steep 
slope  into  the  heart  of  the  edifice.  Watheo 
has  thus  described  his  visit  to  the  interior:— 
*  Two  peasants  accompanied  me;  one  leading 
the  way  with  lights,  and  another  foUowiog 
in  the  rear  with  a  supplj  of  water,  withoot 
which  you  go  nowhere  in  this  thirsty  land. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  glimmer  from  behind 
grew  fainter  till  it  was  qnile  lost.  Now  de- 
scending, now  ascending,  we  made  oar  way 
through  narrow  passages,  winding  commo- 
nications,  and  gloomy,  bat-infiMted  cham- 
bers, till  I  had  lost  all  doe  to  oar  teal  posi- 
tion. Before  and  behind  was  black  daik- 
ness ;  our  wax  ligfau  threw  a  fitfhl  flicker 
upon  the  near  objects ;  and  as  we  mof«d  eo, 
our  footsteps  sad  voices  awoke  the  echoes 
and  startled  the  genii  of  the  plaea.  At  las^ 
after  ascending  a  long  and  veiy  loflj  pas- 
sage, we  came  to  the  central  aqpalehnl 
chamber,  the  inner  shrine  of  this  vast  msii> 
soleum.  Here,  walls,  floor  and  roof,  aie  a] 
formed  with  massive  blocks  of  polished  zee 
granite,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
stretching  from  wall  to  wall.  A  large  gra- 
nite sarcophagus  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment — its  sole  contents  being  rnbbish 
and  dust,  not  a  single  hieroglyphic  apoo  it 
or  the  walls  of  tlie  chamber.  The  massive 
granite  floor  had  been  torn  up,  probably  by 
some  greedy  searcher  for  hidden  treasnivs : 
the  gloomy  walls  were  blackened  with  innu- 
merable inscriptions.  Sodi  is  the  fate  of  the 
jealously-guarded  tomb  of  the  tyrant  Cheops! 
— its  secret  chambers  tlie  abode  of  bata,  aod 
scrawled  with  the  names  of  strangers  of  all 
lands ;  the  era  of  its  fonndation  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  its  interior,  problems  for  the 
chronologist  and  the  explorer.  How  admi- 
rably adapted  would  liave  bet>Ti  these  myste- 
rious penetralia  to  the  puri'tisfs  of  a  crafty 
priesthood  in  imposing  on  tlie  credulity  of 
superstitious  devotees !  How  exactly  fitted 
for  the  performance  of  their  initiatory  rites 
with  awe-inspiring  effect;  for  bodying  forth 
the  allegoric  doctrines  of  their  mystic  faith, 
or  enacting  the  fables  ascribed  to  their  gods." 
(Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,  p.  151.)  In  other 
chambers,  Colonel  Vyse  discovered  a  few 
rough  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls,  which  weie 
the  first  traces  of  writing  found  witliin  the 
pyramids.  Though  probably  nothing  moi« 
than  the  chance  soribblings  of  Cheops'  ma 
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ions,  tliey  are  very  interesting.  Among  tliem 
appeared  tbe  name  of  Shofo,  who  is  held  to 
be  the  Suphis,  or  Cheops,  to  whom  Manetho 
and  Herodotus  respectively  ascribe  the  erec- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  structure.  In  the 
third  pyramid  also,  Col. Vyse  found  the  name 
of  its  alleged  builder,  namely,  Mycerinas. 
The  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramids  exceeds  all  imagi* 
nation,  for  they  were  numerous  in  Egypt 
A  tabular  view  lying  before  us  gives  deuils  of 
not  fewer  than  thirty-eight,  of  which  remains 
still  exist. 

The  pyramids  about  whose  purpose  and 
nse  so  much  has  been  written,  were,  with 
other  stately  edifices,  designed  for  mausolea, 
or  tombs,  the  aim  being  to  enshrine  the 
corpse  deep  witliin  the  earth  or  mass  of 
masonry,  far  firom  the  stir  of  the  living 
world.  Egyptian  tombs  are  never  found  in 
cultivable  or  inhabited  parts — always  in  the 
desert,  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  alluvial  plain. 
In  the  pyramids  the  sepulchral  apartment  is 
either  in  the  centre  of  Uie  solid  building,  or 
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view  of  the  itepulchral  chamber,  showing  the  mx- 

cophaguB  or  coihn  of  its  builder,  Mycerinus. 

in  the  rock  beneath  it.  In  the  built  tombs 
near  tlie  Gizeh  pyramids,  a  deep  well  was 
sunk,  and  the  mummy  deposited  in  a  cell 
At  the  bottom.  In  the  tombs  of  E'Siout, 
not  content  with  a  chamber  hollowed  out  of 
the  face  of  tbe  cliff,  they  sunk  shafts,  and 
formed  more  secluded  cells  within  the 
mountain.  For  the  royal  sepulchres  of 
Thebes  they  first  selected  the  loneliest  ra- 
vine ;  for  each  tomb  they  carried  a  gallery 
deep    into  the   hill,    and  then  placed  the 


corpse  in  tlie  remotest  part.  No  pains  was 
too  great  to  express  the  concern  the  Egyp- 
tians felt  towards  the  dead,  agreeably  to  the 
touching  sentiment  which  Sophocles  puta 
into  the  mouth  of  the  daughter  of  GCdipus: 

'  Our  latest,  longest  home 
Is  with  the  dead ;  and  therefore  would  I  pleaa« 
The  lifeless,  not  the  living.    I  tfhall  lest 
For  ever  there.' 

The  pyramids  of  Oizeh,  however,  ill 
answered  the  purpose  indicated  in  these 
lines.  '  The  bones  of  the  two  oppressors 
( Cheops  and  Chephrcn,  builders  of  the  first 
and  the  second),  who  for  two  generations,' 
we  cite  Bunsen  ('Jigyptens  Stel]e,'ii.  178), 
*  tormented  hundreds  of  thousands  day  after 
day,  have  been  torn  from  tlieir  sepulchral 
chambers,  which  were  destined  to  defy  the 
curiosity  and  destructiveness  of  men,  and 
preserve  their  bodies  for  ever  from  the  an- 
nihilation which  they  dreaded.  Nay,  Dio- 
dorus  relates  an  Egyptian  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  both  of  these  kings,  owing  to 
the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
of  a  violent  outbreak  of  popular  fury,  were 
silently  deposited  in  humble  graves,  and 
never  occupied  the  pyramids.  But  tbe  good 
and  philanthropic  king  (Mycerinus,  builder 
of  the  third),  who  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
human oppression  of  the  people,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  lived  in  poetry  and 
song,  even  to  the  latest  times,  as  the  people's 
ditrling,  has,  even  to  our  days,  although  his 
euflin  has  been  broken  open,  remained  in 
hi:i  own  pyramid,  and  has  now,  rescued 
Irom  the  mass  of  ruins,  found  a  resting- 
place  worthy  of  him.  A  notable  destiny ! 
The  old  monarchy  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  which 
he  was  the  eighteenth  ruler,  has  passed 
away ;  two  other  monarchies  have  followed 
it,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  most  ancient 
have  also  made  their  exit  from  the  stage  of 
history.  The  gods  of  Egypt  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  *  son  of  the  Pharaohs '  is  a  name 
of  reproach  in  the  Pharaohs'  land;  even 
the  language  has  grown  diunb  among  the 
people.  The  body  of  Mencheres  (Myceri- 
nus), however,  now  rests  more  securely 
ill  an  it  did  5000  years  ago — ^in  the  world- 
ruling  island  which  is  protected  by  the 
might  of  freedom  and  civilisation,  still  n.are 
than  by  the  waves  which  encircle  it — amid 
the  treasures  of  every  realm  of  nature,  and 
the  most  sublime  remains  of  human  art' 
For  tlie  explanation  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
passage  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  tliough 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  good  Mycerinus,  dis- 
covered by  Vyse  in  the  tliird  pyramid,  was 
itself  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain  on  its  voy- 
age to  England,  tlie  lid,  with  its  inscription, 
and  the  body  of  the  king,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  view  at  sun-rise  from  the  summit  ol 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  striking  and  impres- 
sive.    The  shadows  of  the  three  gigantic 
structures    lie  stretched   beneath  over  the 
2M^ 
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mouldering  memorials  of  long  -  forgotten 
ages.  Westward,  an  undolaling  desert  plain 
extends  to  the  while  hills,  whidh  from  this 
point  southward  shut  in  the  Egyptian  valley, 
now  approaching  the  river,  now  sweeping  otf 
inland ;  the  eye  can  follow  no  further  west- 
ward, but  for  many  a  hundred  leagues  be- 
yond stretch  the  silent  solitudes  of  the  great 
African  desert.  To  the  north-east  and  south 
you  look  down  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Egypt, 
here  emerging  from  its  long  narrow  valley, 
and  spreading  into  the  expanse  of  the  Delta. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  plain  *  prolific 
liiie  pours  along  his  earthy  tide,'  borne  from 
the  far-off  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and 
now  soon  to  mingle  with  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Beyond  the  river,  and 
backed  by  the  Mocattam  hills,  are  seen  the 
tall  minarets  of  the  modem  capital.  Vil- 
lages nestled  in  groves  of  palms  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  or  during  the  inunda- 
tion rise  like  islands  out  of  the  lakes.  To 
the  south-east,  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara  are 
seen  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  Above 
spreads  the  same  cloudless  azure  that  cano- 
pied the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  his- 
toric recollections  of  the  scene  are  also  full 
of  interest.  Within  a  few  leagues  are  the 
sites  of  Memphis,  the  second  metropolis  of 
Egypt,  and  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
Joseph's  father-in-law,  Potipherah,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  scene  of  his  temptation,  his  cap- 
tivity, and  at  last  his  greatness.  It  was 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to  the 
east,  behind  Cairo,  that  the  vast  host  of 
Hebrew  slaves  marched  out  with  a  high 
hand  under  their  enterprising  leader,  and 
began  to  unfold  the  roll  of  their  national 
destinies. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  a  subject 
which  is  still  involved  in  difficulty,  though 
Bunseu  may  be  considered  as  having  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  it  extends  much  far- 
ther backwards  than  the  ordinary  chronology 
allows.  One  of  the  most  forcible  of  Bun- 
sen's  arguments,  namely,  that  the  earliest 
state  in  which  we  find  Egypt  as  made  known 
by  the  monuments  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, implies  the  lapse  of  an  anterior 
period  of  considerable  duration,  since  such 
a  period  was  indispensable  as  a  precursor 
to  the  then  existing  state  of  civilisation,  is 
not  without  corroboration  in  the  sacred  re- 
cord ;  for  in  the  earlier  days  of  Abraham 
(ctr.  1920)  the  Scriptures  represent  Egypt 
as  already  the  granary  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  in  possession  of  a  regularly- 
organised  government,  under  princes  and  a 
monarch  who  had  his  harem,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  despots,  he  was  wont 
to  replenish  by  arbitrarily  taking  the  beauties 
Uiat  were  brought  under  his  notice,  and  who 
abounded  in  such  wealth  as  *  cattle,  silver, 
and  gold'  (Gen.  xii.  10,  $eq.).  Now  the 
interval  which  the  ordinary  chronology  puts 
between  the  flood  and  Abraham's  descent 


into  Egypt,  is  much  too  ahoit  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  this  development  of  the  arts  and 
resources  of  life,  whatever  remains  of  former 
civilisation  we  may  suppose  to  have  sur- 
vived the  submersion  of  the  earth ;  though, 
if  the  flood  was  in  reality  bat  partial  in  its 
prevalence,  the  argument  Joaes  some  of  iu 
force,  and  the  ordinary  chronology  is  not  so 
incapable  to  solve  great  problems  in  the 
history  of  civilisation. 

The  original  of  the  Egyptian  people  is 
also  attended  with  questions  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  Whence  were  they  f  Pid 
they  descend  the  Nile  fh>m  the  southern 
districts  of  Nubia  or  Abyssinia  f  Did  they 
proceed  at  once  from  the  hi^  lands  of  Ar- 
menia into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ?  Did  the 
first  fathers  of  the  nation,  on  quitting  Ar- 
menia, migrate  into  eastern  lands,  and  only 
after  some  ages  return  towards  the  west,  and 
fix  themselves  in  the  longitadinal  basin  on 
the  eastern  limits  of  Africa  ?  To  which  o^ 
the  stems,  that  of  Shem  or  that  of  Uam, 
are  they  to  be  referred?  If,  originallv, 
Egypt  was  settled  by  Hamites,  as  die  Scrip- 
ture cleariy  implies  (Gen.x.  6),  may  not  an 
Asiatic  people,  descended  frt>m  the  superior 
tribe  of  Shem,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  expelling  or  destroying  its  aboriginal 
possessors  ?  These  are  points  into  which 
our  space  forbids  us  to  enter.  We  may, 
however,  remark  that  Bunsen  finds,  both  in 
the  religion  and  the  lan(^age  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, such  as  the  remains  of  their  elTilisatioB 
present  them  to  us,  evidences  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  high  lands 
of  Caucasus  and  Armenia.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  may  be  quoted  the  authority 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  (cxlv.  p.  153),  which 
says, — *  No  one  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject, can  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  language 
may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and  indeed  a  Shemitie 
parentage.  We  are  disposed  to  go  furtiier 
in  this  opinion  than  M. Hansen;  and  we 
hold  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  not 
only  Shemitie,  but  is  presented  to  as  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  Hebrew, — perhaps 
somewhat  less  disorganised,  but  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  same  original  mechanism,  de- 
faced by  nearly  the  same  corruptions.' 

Bunsen  divides  the  general  history  of 
Egypt  into  three  kingdoms — the  ancient,  the 
middle,  and  the  new.  Of  the  ancient,  Menet 
was  the  first  king,  who,  in  th  l-  v  ear  3643  A.C., 
descending  the  NUe  from  '1  his,  his  origintl 
settlement  in  the  Thebais,  became  the  founder 
of  Memphis  and  of  the  sole  monarchy.  The 
dynasty  of  Menes  lasted  for  190  years ;  and 
while  one  branch  of  his  family  continoed 
the  succession  in  Upper  Eg^t,  another,  tb« 
third  dynasty  as  it  is  called,  reigned  for 
224  years  at  Memphis,  and  carried  forward 
the  process  of  social  development  which 
Menes  had  begun,  introducing  a  symbohctl 
worship,  improving  the  system  of  writing 
and  founding  a  class-division  of  the  Egyv 
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tUns.  The  fourth  dynasty  also  reigned  at 
Memphis  155  years  oyer  the  united  king- 
dom. It  was  again  divided  between  an  Ele- 
phantine and  a  Memphite  dynasty  for  107 
years.  Two  Memphite  dynasties  sneceeded, 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  a  Thehan,  the 
eleventh,  for  166  years;  bnt  contempora- 
neoas  with  these  were  two  dynasties  of  He- 
racleopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  ninth  and 
tenth.  The  twelfth  was  Theban,  and  lasted 
147  years.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty,  and  after  the  house  had 
ruled  Egypt  87  years,  the  invasion  of  the  Hyk- 
808  overUirew  the  old  monarchy  1076  years 
after  Menes,  and  2568  years  A.  G.  The  co- 
existence of  two  sovereignties  in  the  same 
land  is,  however,  unsupported  by  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  hardly  reconcileable 
with  the  jealousy  which  neighbouring  mo- 
narehs  are  apt  to  entertain.  But  if  future 
inquiries  should  invalidate  this  theory,  the 
lengthened  chronological  period  assigned  by 
fiunsen  must  lose  a  great  support,  and  can 
meanwhile  be  in  no  way  regarded  as  esta- 
blished irreversibly. 

The  domination  of  the  foreign  dynasties 
of  the  Hyksos  or  the  middle  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  terminated, 
after  a  period  of  929  years,  in  1639  A.  C. 
Who  the  Hyksos  were  (we  give  the  sub- 
stance of  Bunsen's  observations),  Manetho 
distinctly  declares.  They  were,  according  to 
him,  eiOier  Phcsnicians  or  Arabs,  that  is 
shepherds,  who  pressed  into  the  countiy 
from  the  north  or  the  north-east.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  Scythian  herdsmen 
needs  no  serious  conititation.  They  were 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  apparently  connected 
with  North-Arabian  Bedouins. 

After  an  interval  of  nine  centuries,  the 
ancient  line  of  the  Pharaohs  issued  from 
their  retreat  in  the  Thebais,  drove  the  Hyk- 
sos first  from  Memphis,  and  finally  from  their 
stronghold  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  the 
new  monarchy,  which  was  prolonged  through 
thirteen  dynasties.  The  Hyksos  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which 
reigned  for  229  years.  The  next  dynasty, 
which  ruled  Egypt  for  112  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  well-known  name  c^  Rameses 
the  Great,  called  also  Sesostris.  In  regard 
to  the  new  monarchy  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, *the  names  of  the  principal  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  great  facts  of  their  reigns, 
are  subject  to  no  doubt  We  still  see  the 
nations  of  the  earth  bearing  their  tribute  to 
the  third  Thothmes, — the  gold,  ivory  and 
ebony  of  the  south,  the  apes  of  Western 
Africa,  the  precious  vases  of  Sidonian 
workmanship,  the  horses  and  chariots,  it 
may  be,  of  Media.  We  see  Rameses  driving 
before  him  the  fl3ring  hosts  of  his  enemies, 
trampling  them  under  the  feet  of  his  horses, 
Of  crushing  them  beneath  the  wheels  of  his 
car ;  attacking  their  fleets  and  storming 
their  towns.    We  can  even  follow  him  into 


the  recesses  of  his  harem,  and  distinguish 
the  game  with  which  he  amused  himself  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation.  Nor  is  it  the  sove- 
reigns only,  their  pompous  titles,  their  splen- 
did ceremonials,  their  victories  and  their 
sports,  that  the  imperishable  works  of  the 
Egyptians  have  preserved  to  us.  The  whole 
life  of  the  people  is  portrayed  in  the  paint- 
ings with  which  they  have  adorned  the  walls 
of  the  tombs,  which  they  regarded  as  their 
everlastiog  habitation'  (Prospective  Review, 
p.  28). 

With  Abraham  commence  the  scriptural 
notices  of  Egypt.  Thither,  under  the  goad  of 
famine,  that  patriarch  descended,  and  there 
he  acquired  great  wealth  (Gen.  zii.  10,  Mj.)* 
His  journey  implies  that  afaready  the  land 
and  its  characteristics  were  known  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  one  consequence  of  his  visit  was, 
to  render  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
more  intimate;  for  we  find  Sarah,  Abraham's 
wife,  in  possession  of  an  Egyptian  slave, 
whose  name  was  Hagar,  of  whom  the  pa- 
triarch had  a  son,  I  Jmiael,  the  founder  of 
the  Arab  tribes.  The  possession  of  an  Egyp- 
tian slave  in  Abraham's  family  gives  reason 
to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  this  time 
socially  superior  to  the  Egyptians;  while  the 
fact  that  an  Egyptian  slave  became  his  con- 
cubine, renders  it  probable  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  race,  perhaps  not  much  of 
conformation  or  colour,  between  the  two 
peoples. 

From  this  early  period  intercourse  was 
maintained  between  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Of  this 
intercourse  the  Bible,  referring  to  that  land 
more  than  two  hundred  times,  contains 
striking  and  important,  though  irregular 
and  unconnected  notices,  which,  in  a  more 
or  less  decided  degree,  accord  with  what  is 
known  of  the  countiy  and  its  history  from 
independent  sources.  A  more  minute  in- 
quiry than  can  be  here  instituted  would  end 
in  showing,  that  both  in  what  he  ex^oined 
and  what  he  forbad,  in  much  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  legislation,  Moses  had  a  view  to 
things  to  be  learnt,  but  far  more  often  to 
things  to  be  avoided,  in  Egyptian  laws  and 
usages.  The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Pales- 
tine, and  reciprocally  of  Palestine  on  Egypt, 
was  during  many  centuries  immediate  and 
considerable.  The  general  connection  of  the 
two  lands  with  their  inhabitants  and  instita- 
tions,  as  that  connection  appears  in  the  sa- 
cred record,  is  in  harmony  with  what  other 
authorities,  would  lead  us  to  expect  The 
unparalleled  discoveries  of  recent  days  have 
tended  to  corroborate  the  general  train  of  the 
Biblical  history,  and  to  throw  light  on  its 
import  and  on  the  observances  of  the  peo- 
ple who  penned  its  narratives.  Had  not 
the  substance  of  the  sacred  record  been  his 
torically  correct,  the  disinterring  of  Egyptian 
life  which  has  of  late  taken  place  could  not 
have  failed  to  explode  its  pretensions ;  while 
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in  trnth  tlie  more  we  learn  of  Egypt,  the 
more  we  know  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  more 
we  are  impressed  with  the  deep  and  ever* 
enduring  realities  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. 

Still  more  miportant,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  than  that  of  Abraham,  was  Jo- 
seph's vi8it  to  Kg)'pt,  where,  under  peculiar 
circnmbtauces,  he  became  prime  minister  of 
the  country,  gave  shelter  to  his  aged  father, 
and  secured  for  his  people  a  home  in  Goshen, 
on  the  east  of  Memphis,  the  scene  of  Jo- 
seph's distinction ;  and  so  indirectly  paved  the 
way  for  those  signal  events  which  accompa- 
nied tlie  exodus,  and  led  on  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  This  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  history  which  it  has  been 
attempted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  to  invalidate.  The  attempts  have  ut- 
terly failed,  and  the  Biblical  narratives  con- 
nected with  it  exhibit,  in  a  general  picture  as 
well  as  in  some  minute  features,  Uie  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  as  wo  still  behold  it  in  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  its  monumental 
remains. 

Aeconling  to  the  opinion  of  some  anthori- 
tics,  it  was  during  the  residence  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  Uiat  a  rude  nomadic  horde, 
named  Uvknos,  or  shepherds,  penetrated  by 
its  eastern  boundaries  into  Egypt,  being 
attracted  by  the  fertile  plains  of  Uie  Delta. 
Setding  after  some  lapse  of  time,  and  no 
small  struggle,  in  Memphis,  their  chiefs 
made  tliat  city  their  capital,  where  they  ruled 
over  Lower  Egypt  Governing  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  they  spread  abroad  wasting  and  terror, 
driving  the  native  princes  into  the  Upper 
country.  Either  one  of  these  Hyksos  mo- 
nart^lis  or  the  entire  dynasty,  historians  have 
rcc()(:;ni!jed  in  '  the  new  king  over  Egypt 
which  knew  not  Joseph'  (Exod.  i.  8) ;  and 
in  the  consequeuced  of  their  hostility,  the 
feejings  of  aversion  which  made  *  every 
shepherd  an  abomination  unto  the  Eg^-p- 
tiuns'  (Gen.  xlvi.  34).  The  farts  recorded 
in  the  Scripture  respecting  tliese  early  pe- 
riodn  would  have  been  more  sen-ineable,  at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  chronology,  had 
tlie  proper  names  of  the  several  kings  been 
given  ;  but  the  narrative  speaks  of  them  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  Pharaoh,  which 
is  a  name  of  office  equivalent  to  our  mo- 
narcli. 

About  five  ceuturieH  after  Moses,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  there 
begins  a  series  of  contemporaneous  events, 
of  which  evidence  is  found  both  in  the  Bi- 
ble and  the  Egyptian  authorities  (Bunsen, 
*  .Egyptens  Stelle,'  iii.  01).  On  this  point 
the  teamed  Gennan  remarks,  '  Here  are 
found  manifold  and  interesting  points  of 
contact,  of  which  the  latest  is  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  Zedekiah  and  Jeremiah 
with  Pharaoli-Hophra,  the  fourth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty ;  and  Uie  most  an- 
cient, the  contemporaneousness  of  Rehoboam, 


the  son  of  Solomoo,  with  the  httd  of  dis 
twenty-second,  namely,  Schewuik-sesak.  AD 
these  Biblieal  statementa  aeooid  with  the 
traditions  and  the  eonlemporuieoiis  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians  in  the  mo 
factory  manner'  (Bnnsen,  L  207). 

During  the  agitated  period  whidi  ui 
Tened  between  Joshua  and  Dsridv  the  rek- 
tions  of  the  Israelites  with  Egypt,  if  in  lealily 
tliey  were  of  importanee,  eoold  sevedybtfe 
found  a  pen  to  reeord  them ;  bat  as  soon  ss 
tlie  government  became  settled  in  the  hands 
of  Solomon,  we  find  £g3rpt  again  appearinf 
prr>miuent]y  in  the  Scriptores,  for  tliataiO' 
narch  *  made  affinity  with  Phaiaoh,  king  of 
£gy))t,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daaghter'  (1 
Kings  iii.  1,  se^.),  an  alliance  which  added 
to  his  power  (iz.  16).  The  good  nndcr. 
standing  terminated  before  Salomon's  death  \ 
tor  Jeroboam,  when  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  in  consequence  of  rebelling  against  hit 
sovereign,  found  reftige  and  protection  with 
*  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt'  (xL  40).  On  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  fhgitiTe  reeeiTed 
active  support  from  Bhiidiak,  who  (970  A.C.) 
took  and  plundered  Jemsalem  (xiT.2d);  and 
it  appears  probable  diat  during* the  nmth 
century  before  Christ,  Egypt,  in  eoqjunctioD 
with  Edom,  carried  on  hostilities  sgainst 
Jodah  (Joel  iii.  10).  At  a  later  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Hesekiah,  we  find  Egypt  alarmed, 
and  soon  assailed,  by  the  Assyrian  aima, 
rhen  an  inflaential  party  in  Jodah  mani- 
fested a  strong  inclination  to  an  alliance 
with  Egypt,  in  order  to  withstand  the  com- 
mon foe  (Isaiah  xxx.  2,  teq. ;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxvi. 
G  ;  corop.  xviii.  2).  An  alliance  ensued, 
though  tlie  prophets  raised  their  warning 
voices  against  it.  Great  peril  was  the  conse- 
quence (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  teq.).  A  change 
in  the  councils  of  Judah  ensued;  for  we  find 
its  mtmarch,  Josiah,  fighting,  on  the  side  of 
Assyria,  against  Pharaoh-Necho  (xxiii.  29). 
Judah  for  a  short  time  fell  under  Egyptian 
influence  (xxiii.  33),  until  the  Chaldaean  su- 
preinacy*  gained  prevalence  in  the  West  Ad 
alliance  of  the  last  king  of  Judah  with 
Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek.  xvii.  15)  brought 
ruin  on  that  kingdom.  Many  Jews  fled  into 
Eg>l)t  (Jer.  xli.  17 ;  xlii.  14,  teq,),  where  al- 
ready were  a  considerable  number  of  Israel- 
ites (Zech.  X.  10). 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  at  the  first  found 
support  in  Egypt  A  closer  approximation 
took  place  under  Hoshea,  when  the  latter, 
being  tributary  to  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  sought  alliance  with  *  So,  king  of 
Egypt,'  and  was,  in  consequence,  captured 
and  imprisoned  by  the  former,  who  pnv 
ceeded  to  enslave  the  whole  nation  (2  Kings 
xvii.  3,  xef.  Hos.  v.  13;  vii.  ll). 

In  the  progress  of  events  the  time  arrived 
when  Egypt,  having  for  centuries  held  swav 
in  North-Eastern  Africa,  and  occasional] j 
competed  with  Assyria  for  influence  and 
dominion,  was,  with  its  external  glory,  rather 
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tarnished  than  impaired,  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  conquerors  who  for  a  time  grained 
the  empire  of  the  world.  Thus  Psanune- 
nitus,  son  of  Amasis,  and  with  him  the  go- 
'vemment  of  the  comitry  hy  natiye  princes, 
fell  hefore  the  arms  of  Oamhyses,  monarch 
of  the  newly-established  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom. Egypt  remained  a  Persian  proyinoe 
till  the  time  of  Aleiander,  who  made  it  a 
part  of  the  great  Macedonian  empire  (830 
A.C.).  After  Alexander's  death,  Ptolemy, 
his  general,  became  first  goyemor  and  then 
king  of  Egypt.  To  his  dominion  also  be- 
longed the  greater  part  of  the  sorroimding 
lands,  and  amongst  them  Palestine,  the  pos- 
session of  which,  howeyer,  was  afterwards 
lost  Under  the  successors  of  Ptolemy, 
Egypt  remained  till  the  year  80  A.  C,  when 
it  became  a  Roman  proyince.  In  the  diyi- 
sion  of  the  Boman  dominion,  it  fell  to  the 
Eastern  empire  (895  A.  D.) ;  and  about  640 
A.  D.  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 
Egypt  has  since  remained  under  Moham- 
medan control. 

During  the  Ptolemaic  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  that  country  became  a  place 
of  refuge  and  resort  for  Israelites,  to  whom, 
cyen  in  Alexandria,  yaluable  rights  and  im- 
uunities  were  conceded.  Under  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (180  A.  C.)f  they  built  at  Leon- 
topolis,  after  the  model  of  the  house  of  Ood 
in  the  capital  of  their  natiye  land,  a  splendid 
temple,  in  which  they  established  a  complete 
system  of  Jewish  worship,  to  aid  in  which 


the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Oreek,  which  was  their  ordinary  tongue,  and 
had  now  become  the  language  of  the  ciyilised 
world. 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  consisted 
essentially  in  the  worship  of  the  powers  ot 
nature,  which   being   set  forth  by  yisible 
images,  after  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  natiye  teachers  communicated  instruc- 
tions to  their  pupils  by  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  sight,  gaye  rise  to  forms  in  which 
the  most  diyerse  and  heterogeneous  members 
and  features  were  united,  which  originally 
were  symbolical  of  ideas ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  and  the  growth  of  corruption,  losing 
their  significance  at  least  with  the  multi- 
tude, came  to  be  blindly  and  unintelligently 
worshipped  in  and  for  themseWes,  *  stocks 
and  stones'  though  they  were.    The  assem- 
blage in  one  figure  of  emblematical  features 
taken  ttom  different  animals,  gaye  rise  to 
sculptured  and  painted  diyinities  of  the  most 
gprotesque,  and  to  a  Christian  mind  the  most 
repulsiye  nature  (see  yoL  i.  288,  829,  &o.). 
In   some   instances,  howeyer,  the   human 
form  is  not  only  preferred  as  the  image  of 
the  diyinity,  but  kept  in  itself  firee  from  as- 
sociation with  parts  borrowed  tiom  the  brute 
creation,  the  symbols   employed  being  at- 
tached to,  rather  than  incorporated  in  the 
figure  of  a  matf  or  woman  (comp.  Ezek.  xri. 
17),  as  in  this  cut,  representing  Chons-Hor, 
Hathor,  and  Seyek-Ba,  the  triple  diyinity  of 
the  Ombitic  nome  or  district. 
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Mow  we  see  the  symbolical  element  In  a  aim- 
fk,  as  in  Ptha ;  now  in  a  complex  form,  as  in 


Ciionsis.     In  other  instances   the    sjmbol 


appears  apart  from  any  admixture  of  the 
human,  as  in  Hermes. 


The  preTalenee  of  this  symbolical  wonhlp 
indicates  a  station  in  die  progress  of  etrili- 
sation  not  snfflciently  sdT«neod  for  mono- 
theism.   As  a  low  and  sensnal  conditwn  of 
mind  redaced  diTine  trolha  to  ontwaid  syn- 
hols,  and  nquired  the  aid  of  duMO  symbols 
for  the  support  and  the  ezptession  of  its 
piety,  so  on  its  side  did  the  same  pietore 
religion  keep  the  worshippers  in  n  state  of 
pupilage  which,  wanting  a  snfleient  inter- 
nal impulse  of  improrement^  and  leH  widi- 
out  the  li^t  and  stimnlus  of  n  ^peeiel  refe- 
lation,  could  not  and  did  not  defdop  itself 
into  a  religious  manhood,  hut  radber  lost 
power,  became  enslsTed  to  eztemal  im^es> 
and  gradually  degenerated  into  the  groasest 
of  a]l  idolatry.    For  the  worship  of  aniawh, 
both  ali?e  and  dead,  suooeeded  the  worship 
of  heterogeneous  animal  forms.  The  symbd 
passed  from  men's  conseionaness.  Its  import 
vanished.    The  intellectual,  the  moral,  and 
the  spiritual  ssnk  and  were  absortied  in  the 
mere  animal  exterior,  which  aeoordingiy  was 
regarded  as  the  proper  olgeet  of  divine  ho- 
mage.   A  aimilar  aooonnt  might  be  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  worship  of  vegetables,  to 
which  idso  the  Egyptians  were  addicted,  sad 
for  which,   as  well  as  for  the  worship  of 
brutes,  they  were  derided  by  Roman  writets, 
who  could  feel  the  absordi^  of  the  aet  widi- 
out  having  eyea  to  discern  the  rdigioB  of 
which  it  was  die  velL 

The  most  recent  work  on  Egypt  that  hss 
come  into  our  hands — ^*  Egypt,  her  Testi. 
mony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible,  by  William 
Osbum,  Jan.  Loudon,  1846,' — containing 
little  that  is  new  in  the  way  of  pictorial  il- 
lustrations, offers  of  such  as  are  generally 
known,  and  of  the  hieroglyphieal  inscrip- 
tions accompanying  them,  interpretations 
and  views  which  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  supply  an  effec- 
tual answer  to  those  who  have  represented 
the  Hebrews  on  their  escape  from  Pharaoh 
as  in  a  low  and  degraded  oondition,  unfit  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  state,  and  to  execute 
the  works  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. With  reference  to  the  latter  point, 
much  had  already  been  indirectly  effected 
by  Wilkinson  and  others.  Mr.  Osbnra's 
merit  consists  in  making  a  direct  appUcatioB 
to  the  point  of  facts  attested  by  the  mona- 
mcDts ;  shewing  that  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
as  they  appear  in  conflict  with  Egypt,  were 
possessed  of  great  akill,  not  only  in  &e  use- 
ful, but  also  the  ornamental  arts ;  for  which 
purpose  he  exhibits  pictured  representstions 
of  dieir  costumes,  which  in  some  instances 
were  rich  and  showy,  presenting  more  then 
one  *  coat  of  many  odours;'  their  weapons  of 
war,  their  vases,  elegant  in  shape ;  with  il- 
luRtradons  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  Eg}'pt,  especially  in  relation  to  working  in 
metals,  spinning,  weaving,  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  instruments  of  music,  &e.; 
which  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Isresl- 
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iteB  were  able  to  ezeoate  what  was  eojoined 
for  the  ooiiftniotion  and  the  sernoes  of  the 
tabemaele.  Sacoeeding,  moreover,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others  In  relation  to  Bib- 
lical words,  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics, 
the  author  has,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness and  success,  made  out  the  names  of 
the  chief  nations  of  Canaan,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  kings  of  Egypt  in  actual  conflict  with 
these  people;  over  whom,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  over  distant  and  power- 
ful empires,  the  former  gained  the  victories 
which  are  blazoned  on  the  monuments,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Eastern  adulation. 

The  religious  corruptions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians appear  to  have  sprung  from  their  pic- 
ture-writing. The  view  supposes  the  pre- 
existence  of  a  better  system  of  religious 
opinions  than  we  find  prevalent  in  any  period 
of  Egyptian  history.  A  corruption  implies 
something  better  than  itself.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  in  the  very  earliest  ages 
a  purer  form  of  religion  prevailed.  Whence, 
except  from  divine  revelation,  this  could 
have  arisen,  it  seems  difficult  to  say.  Another 
Tiew  of  the  same  subject  leads  also  to  the 
belief  that  God  has  '  spoken  once,  yea  twice,' 
to  his  creature  man.  For  how  else  could 
the  Hebrews  have  kept  or  made  themselves 
free  from  a  subjection  to  the  outward,  under 
which  the  most  cultivated  people  of  the 
ancient  world  is  now  seen  to  have  fallen  f 
Out  of  some  stage  in  picture-writing  was 
an  alphabet  developed.  Alphabetic  writing 
inay  safely  be  pronounced  an  indispensable 
pre -requisite  for  the  recognition  and  pure 
worship  of  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  But  both  alphabetio 
writing  and  monotheism  are  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  in 
the  earliest  historical  times.  Their  ability 
either  to  discover  or  retain  alphabetical  cha- 
racters, implies  a  greater  advance  in  mental 
power  and  abstraction  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  indicated  in  the  contemporaneous  re- 
mains of  Egyptian  life.  How  did  the  He- 
brews attain  to  this  ability  ?  How  did  they 
keep  or  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  God  f 
Their  servitude  in  Egypt  could  have  had  on 
their  mental  culture  no  other  than  a  bad 
effect  Why,  in  regard  to  the  highest  of  all 
subjects,  religion,  the  most  abstract  as  well 
as  the  most  important  and  practical  of  all 
ideas,  the  idea  of  God — ^why,  in  regard  to  this, 
is  Abraham  incomparably  superior  to  the 
men  that  filled  Thebes  and  Memphis  with 
miracles  of  art  which  attract  the  wonder,  if 
they  do  not  surpass  the  skill,  of  even  the  pre- 
sent generation  ?  We  know  of  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  which  does  not  implicate  the 
special  aid  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  revelation  (see  Uie  article 
Galf,  and  comp.  Exod.  xii.  12 ;  xxxii.  1 — 6). 

EHUD  (H.,  A.  M.  4050,  A.  C.  U98,  V. 
132d),  second  judge  of  Israel,  who  redeemed 
bis  people  from  bondage  to  the  Moabites, 


nnder  which  they  had  been  for  eighteen 
years.  Having  delivered  to  their  prince, 
Eglon,  a  present  which  was  a  mere  cover 
for  what  was  to  follow,  he  obtained  a  pri- 
vate audience  of  that  ruler,  whom  he  then 
assassinated.  Retiring  from  the  inner  cham- 
ber, where  he  had  been  received  by  Eglon, 
he  fastened  the  doors  by  their  ordinary  fas- 
tening, a  bar  on  the  outside  (Judg.  xvi.  14), 
thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  king's 
crawling  forth  to  procure  aid.  It  is  not  usual 
for  oriental  servants  to  enter  the  presence 
of  their  master  unless  summoned.  Eglon's 
servants  having  long  wondered  at  the  delay, 
at  last  opened  the  doors,  and  found  their 
mj&ster  dead.  Meanwhile,  Ehud,  having  es- 
caped, collected  his  countrymen,  and,  after 
slaughtering  ten  thousand  Moabites,  achieved 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  subjugated  her 
oppressor  (Judg.  iii.  15,  teq). 

How  sickening  are  these  details  of  vio- 
lence and  carnage — ^bow  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit, aims,  and  tendencies  ot  the  gospel! 
Ehud  stands  in  the  same  class  with  Brutus ; 
both  used  the  dagger  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country.  Their  purpose  may  extenuate, 
but  cannot  justify  their  deed.  False  pretences 
still  remain  deceit;  but  deceit  is  deceit,  and 
blood  is  blood,  whatever  the  occasion  on 
which  the  one  is  employed  or  the  other  shed. 

EKBON,  the  most  northern  of  the  five 
royal  Philistine  cities  forming  the  northern 
limit  of  Philistia  (Josh.  xiil.  8).  At  first,  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah  (xv.  45),  afterwards 
to  Dan  (xix.  43) ;  but  it  was  not  effectually 
subdued,  since  it  long  remained  Philistian 
(Judg.  i.  18.  1  Sam.  viL  14;  comp.  1  Sam. 
V.  10 ;  vi.  17 ;  xvii.  52).  Here  was  the  wor- 
ship of  <  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron '  (2 
Kings  i.  2,  8).  Jonathan  Maccabeus  re- 
ceived the  place  as  a  present  f^m  Alexander 
Balas.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it 
as  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Jews,  lying 
between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  towards  the 
east  Somewhat  east  of  Jebna  (the  ancient 
Jamnia)  stands,  on  an  elevation,  a  village  of 
considerable  size,  named  Akir,  which  tradi- 
tion identifies  with  Ekron.  Bobinson  learnt 
that  remains,  such  as  cisterns,  millstones, 
&o.,  were  occasionally  discovered  on  the  spot 
Ekron  is  remarkable  in  connection  with  the 
capture  by  the  Philistines  of  the  ark,  which 
was  sent  back  trom  the  place  on  a  new  cart 
drawn  by  two  milch-kine.  These  being  left 
to  their  own  course,  took  the  straight  way  to 
Beth-shemesh,  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  to 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  v.  10 — ^vi). 

ELAH  (H.  an  oak),  ttie  fourth  monardi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  son  and  successor 
of  Baasha.  Having  reigned  not  two  fUll 
years,  he  was,  while  carousing  *  in  the  house 
of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house,'  surprised  and 
slain  by  *  Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  chariots,' 
who  thus  gained  the  throne  (1  Kings  xvi  8). 
Several  persons  of  little  note  bore  the  same 
name,  of  whom  the  father  of  Hoshea,  the  last 
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king  of  Israel,  is  not  to  be  eonfoanded  with 
the  subject  of  this  notice. 

ELAM  represents,  in  Uie  Bible,  the  region 
named  by  the  Greeks  Elymais,  which  on  the 
south  of  Assyria  stretched  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
eastwardly  to  Media  and  the  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Susiana.  Hence  Elam  is  in  Gen. 
X.  22,  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Shem  in  cob- 
nection  with  Asshur,  the  ancestor  of  the  As- 
syrians ;  and  the  country  is  conneeled,  now 
with  Shinar  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xIt.  l),now 
with  Media  (Is.  zxi.2.  Acts  ii.  9), and  in  Ezra 
(It.  9)  appears  as  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  was  only  a  vague  notion  that  pre- 
vailed amoug  the  Biblical  writers  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  Elam,  which  in  general  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  as  a  country  on  the  east 
of  the  Lower  Tigris,  including  Susiana,  and 
perhaps  a  part  of  Persia.  It  may  sometimes 
have  been  taken  generally  for  the  country  of 
Persia,  since  Elam  was  that  portion  of  it 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  Hebrews,  who  for  a 
long  time  knew  no  other.  Thus  in  Dan.  viii 
2f  tlie  city  Susa  is  placed  in  Elam,  on  the 
river  Ulai,  though  strictly  it  was  in  Susiana, 
which  the  Ulai  (Eulaeus)  separates  from 
Elam.  As  Greek  writers  sometimes  take 
Susiana  in  a  wider  sense,  so  the  Hebrews 
eomprehended  Susiana  under  Elam.  For 
the  nations  with  which  it  was  allied,  and  in 
particular  for  the  Persians,  Elam  appears  to 
be  also  taken,  in  those  places  where  it  is 
mentioned  among  powerful  peoples,  as  in 
Jer.  xlix.  35.  Ezek.  xxxii.  24 ;  for  here  Ely- 
mais proper  can  hardly  be  understood.  The 
same  is  the  case  when  Elam  is  mentioned  as 
renowned  fur  the  bow  (Is.  xxii.  6),  which 
was  a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which  the  Per- 
sians enjoyed  a  high  celebrity. 

So  early  as  the  history  of  Abraham  mention 
is  made  of  a  king  of  Elam,  from  dependence 
on  whom  that  patriarch  freed  the  cities  on  the 
Dead  Sea.  From  the  nature  of  this  petty 
war,  it  appears  that  this  so-called  king  was 
only  the  head  of  an  Elamite  clan  who  was 
on  a  plundering  excursion  on  the  west  of  the 
Tigris.  In  Jer.  xlix.  34,  the  destruction  of 
Elam  is  forcibly  predicted,  with,  however, 
the  probable  reversion  of  a  better  fate.  And 
if  Belshazzar  (Dan.  viii.  2)  resided  in  Susa, 
we  may  hence  iufer  that  Elam  and  Susiana 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  When  the  Chal- 
dsBO'Babyluuiuu  monarchy  was  supplanted 
by  the  Medo-Persian,  Elam  is  found  con- 
nected with  Media  (Is.  xxi.  2.  Jer.  xxv.  20). 

ELATII,  or  ELOTH,  a  town  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  die  eastern  arm  of  llie  Red  Sea,  which 
from  it  (iEla,i£lana)  was  called  theflanitio 
or  Elanitic  Gulf.  From  this  point  begins  the 
vale  or  extended  gorge  which  runs  to  tlie  south- 
ern end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  indeed,  in  its 
general  character,  reaches  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee.  'VLnoivvi  -now 
by  the  name  of  el-Gboi  (tlie  chaiwieV^,  \\.^%a 
in  aacient  times  called  the  KraXkaVi.    YTom 


Elath  along  this,  which  is  in  tnii  a  hogs 
water-course,  having  its  issue  fkom  the  south 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  Moses  «i«ndered  alter  be 
had  left  Sinai  to  proeecd  to  Canasn  (Deat 
iL  8,  *  the  plain  from  Elath ').  Elath  be- 
longed property  to  the  Edomices,  who  held 
the  moontains  which  bordered  the  Azabeh, 
till  they  were  subjected  by  David,  of  wboes 
conquest  Solomon  availed  himself  in  oider 
to  establish  here  a  direct  eommereial  inter- 
ooorse  with  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  20.  2  Chnm. 
viii.  17, 18).  The  same  trade  was  eontem- 
plated  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  •*«{  49). 
Under  Jehoram,  Edom  tntd  itself  tram  Israd 
(2  Kings  viii.  20) ;  but,  as  a  fcntress,  wsa 
built  or  repaired  by  Usxiahy.  and  restored  to 
Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22.  2  Chron.  zxvL  2). 
Under  Alias,  Resin  <  recovered  Elath  to  Sy- 
ria,* drivmg  out  the  Jews  (2  Kings  zvL  6), 
a  statement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reeoneile 
with  history:  for  Syria  (Aram),  it  has  been 
proposed  to  read  Edom,  which  wonld  re- 
move the  difficulty. 

From  the  time  of  Mohammed,  Elath  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  it  has  for  centuries  been 
abandoned.  At  present,  only  mine  mark  iti 
place.  But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  stands 
Fort  Acabah,  held  by  an  Egyptian  garri- 
son, around  which  a  few  Arab  families  have 
erected  dwellings. 

ELDAD  (H.  laotd  rf  God),  was  with  He- 
dad,  one  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  to  assist  him  in  the 
duties  of  government  at  a  time  when  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  people  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect  To  these  seventy  the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  was  communicated,  and 
they  prophesied.  But  Eldad  and  Medad 
had  not  been  present  with  the  rest  around 
the  ubemacle  when  the  spirit  was  commnni- 
cated;  yet  had  they  received  it,  and  pro- 
phesied in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Tbeir 
exertions  were  reported  to  Moses,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  fbeni. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  glad  that  God's 
work  was  being  done,  and  said, — *  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon 
them.'  This  is  the  speech  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  0  that  the  spirit  under  which  it  was 
spoken  actuated  Christians  in  the  pxeseot 
day;  each  denomination  of  whom  are  too 
apt  to  restrict,  if  not  the  mercies  of  God,  yet 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  their  own  com- 
munity !  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that 
it  was  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  that  was  actively 
in  operation  in  the  heart  of  Moses  when  he 
pronounced  these  interesting  and  instmotire 
words  (Numb.  xi.  16 — 30).  Wherein  the  p«^ 
phetic  faculty  consisted  in  the  case  befon 
us,  the  circumstances  make  very  clear.  Its 
function  was  the  anthoritative  instmction  of 
the  people  in  their  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
T«^Te«entative,  Moses,  in  regard  to  civil  as 
viO\  «&  T^\^\^'^'&  ^ntk!^T^««    The  communi- 
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fitted  them  for  the  ofBce.  The  quality  of 
that  inspiration,  and  its  designed  tendency, 
may  be  gathered  from  its  actual  operation 
and  effects.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
given,  and  the  way  in  which  it  wrought  on 
the  mind, nothing  is  said;  and  as  nothing  can 
be  known,  speculation  is  nugatory,  and  may 
be  detrimental.  So  is  it  with  inspiration  in 
general.  So  also  is  it  with  God's  working 
in  nature.  Their  reality  and  their  nature 
are  made  known  by  their  results.  The  man- 
ner of  their  operation  is  one  of  those  secret 
things  that  belong  to  God. 

ELDEB  (T.  M,  *  age,'  whence  mlderman, 
or  alderman).    See  Agi  and  Bishop. 

ELEALEH  (H.),  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  8)  which  the  Keu- 
benites,  among  other  places,  asked  of  Moses, 
and  which  they  found  in  existence ;  so  that 
when  they  are  said  (37)  to  have  *  built,'  it 
means  that  they  repaired  or  fortified  the 
place.  At  a  later  time,  as  well  as  before 
Reuben  held  it,  Elealeh  belonged  to  the 
Moabites,  and  therefore  is  it  among  the 
Moabite  cities  which  Isaiah  threatens  with 
calamity  (xr.  4;  zvL  9).  In  the  vicinity  of 
Hesbou  (Hnshan)  travellers  have  discovered 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Elal,  which  be- 
token the  spot  where  Elealeh  once  stood 

ELEAZAR  (H.  God  it  help),  a  name  ap- 
plied among  the  Hebrews  to  several  persons, 
of  whom  we   mention    these : — I.  Aaron's 
iliird  son  (Numb.  ill.  2),  who,  after  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had  pe- 
rished (Lev.x.),  held  during  his  father's  life 
the  oversight  of  the  Levitical  order  (Numb, 
iii-  32),  and  on  his  death  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  high-priest  (Numb.  zx.  28).   Ele- 
azar  died  not  long  after  Joshua  (Josh.  zxiv. 
83),  but  the  high-priesthood  appears  to  have 
remained  in  his  family  with  little  interruption 
to  the  time  of  Herod.     II.  A  son  of  Abina- 
dab,  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  who  was  sanctified 
in  order  to  keep  the  ark  of  God,  after  the 
Philistines  had  restored  it  to  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  vii.  I).     lU.  Son  of  Dodo,  one  of 
David's  three  mighty  men,  who  in  battle  (2 
Sara,  zxiii.  9,  seq.)  smote  the   Philistines 
until  his  weary  hand  could  no  longer  wield 
the  sword,  and  who,  with  two  others,  on  Da 
vid's  expressing  a  wish  for  a  draught  of  the 
water  from  his  own  native  Bethlehem,  broke 
through  the  Philistine  forces  which  lay  be- 
fore the  place,  and  brought  the  beverage  to 
his  longing  master  (1  Chron.  xi.  12,  teq.), 
Lazarus  is  a  variation  of  the  name  Eleazar. 
ELECT  (G.  eklectot,  *  chosen'),  that  which, 
for  certain  reasons,  is  chosen  from  others  of 
a  similar  kind  (Matt.  xx.  16) ;  hence  that 
which  is  in  itself  excellent  and  preferable. 
So  in  I  Pet  ii.  4, 6,  *  elect,'  or '  chosen,'  is  con- 
nected witli '  precious.'  In  2  John  i.  it  signi- 
fies *  most  noble  ;*  the  word  here  rendered 
*  lady,'  namely,  kuriOf  may  be  a  proper  namu 
The  twelve  apostles  (Luke  vL  13)  and  our 
Lonl  himself  (1  Pet  ii  6),  as  well  as  Chris- 


tians in  general  (1  Cor.  i.  27.  James  ii  5) 
were  chosen  of  God  for  the  fhrtheranoe  Oi 
his  glory,  that  by  becoming  Uie  channels  of 
the  Divine  love,  they  might  work  together 
with  him  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ( Jobn 
V.  17.  I  Cor.  xii.  6.  Ephes.  L  11.  PhiL  it 
13). 

ELEMENTS  (L.  $Umenta,  the  ultimate  ma- 
terials, or  principles,  of  which  things  are 
composed),  is  a  word  which  stands  for  a 
Greek  term,  stoichsia,  of  the  same  import  as 
the  Latin  $lementa,  the  force  of  which  may 
be  the  better  apprehended  if  we  add  that 
'elementa'  is  put  for  the  alphabet,  or  the 
letters  out  of  which  language   is  formed. 
Hence  in  the  New  Testament  *  stoicheia,'  re- 
tafning  its  classic  import,  denotes  those  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  which  the  world  was 
held  to  consist  (2  Pet  iii.  10,  12),  and  into 
which  it  was  expected  to  be  resolved.  These, 
according  to  Seneca,  were  four— fire,  water, 
air,  earth.    The  elementary  bodies  of  modem 
science,  that  is,  those  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  other  more  simple  bodies,  inde- 
pendently of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism, which  operate  in  bodies  without  add- 
ing aught  to  their  ponderable  mass,  are  in 
number  about  fifty ;  by  whose  union  in  vari- 
ous manners  the  almost  numberless  bodies 
we  see  around  us  are  composed  and  held  to- 
gether.    The  word  stoicheia  is  also  used  of 
the  first  or  rudimental  principles  of  know- 
ledge, whence  ensues  an  elementary  or  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with   spiritual   truth. 
(Gai.  iv.  3,  9.  Coloss.  U.  8,20.  Heb.  v.  12). 
ELI  (H.  my  God),  high-priest  over  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  L  3,  9)  unme- 
diately  before  the  age  of  SamueL   According 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  3,  1),  he  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron's  fourth  son,  Ithamar. 
He  died  when  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing judged  Israel  forty  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  10, 
18).     His  death,  when  now  blind  and  weak 
from  age,  was  caused  by  a  fall  ttom  a  seat 
on  which  he  sat  by  the  way-side,  watching 
the  issue  of  a  batde.    This  fall  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  receiving  the  afflicting  intelli- 
gence that  his  two  sons  had  been  slain,  and 
that  the  ark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines ( 1  Sam.  iv.  17, 18 ;  oomp.  li.  12—16,22) . 
Eli's  latter  days  had  been  embittered,  and 
his  official  influence  abated,  by  the  gross 
misconduct  of  these  sons,  whose  defeat  and 
death  brought  his  life  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion.    The  union  of  civil  with  sacerdotal 
functions  observable  in  Eli's  history,  affords 
an  exemplification  of  the  disordered  and  dis- 
turbed sute  of  the  Hebrew  eonunonwealdi 
at  the  time.  And  the  sad  train  of  woes  which 
befel  Eli  and  his  family,  and  through  them  af- 
fected  the  community,  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin   in   the  insubordination  that  ensued 
in  Eli's  house  from  indiscreet  indulgence  and 
the  want  of  a  due  enforcement  of  parental 
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from  the  want  of  wiie,  gentle,  tnd  well-fus- 
tained  discipline,  have  enUdled  dishonour 
on  their  fathers'  hoose  and  great  harm  to 
■ooiety — a  dishonoor  the  greater,  a  harm 
the  more  lamentable,  beeaose  both  had  their 
origin  in  Uieir  homes,  where,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  pore  influences  of  reli^on  should 
prevail  (1  Tim.  iii.  4).  Eli's  family  troubles 
may  have  arisen  firom  the  absozption  of  his 
time  and  energy  in  Uie  complex  duties  of 
priest  and  judge.  Ministers  in  these  days 
are  sometimes  so  much  engrossed  in  public 
engagements  that  they  have  only  the  refuse 
of  their  minds  and  hearts  left  for  domestic 
duties.  These  facts  may  explain,  but  they 
do  not  excuse,  the  neglect  ol  home,  whence 
ensue  the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

ELIAB  (H.  my  God  (it)  a  father),  Da- 
vid's eldest  brother,  whom  the  prophet 
Samuel,  when  sent  to  the  house  of  Jesse  to 
appoint  from  his  sons  a  future  kiug  of  Israel, 
was  disposed  to  select  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  person.  But  Jehovah  said 
unto  Samuel,  *  Look  not  on  his  countenanea 
or  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  because  C 
have  refdsed  him ;  for  Jehovah  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the 
heart'  (1  Sam.  xvi.  6.  1  Chron.  ii.  18). 

This  is  one  of  the  many  golden  sentences 
of  the  Bible  that  make  its  value  literally  in- 
estimable. Even  the  wise  and  good  are,  as 
was  Samuel,  prone  to  be  captivated  by  a  fair 
exterior.  Rarely,  however,  is  personal  beauty 
united  with  excellent  gifts  of  mind;  since 
those  who  possess  the  former  are  too  apt  to 
disregard  and  neglect  the  latter.  True  wis- 
dom, however,  passing  by  the  outward,  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  forms 
its  judgment  and  makes  its  choice  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  acquired  dispositions 
of  the  heart 

The  inspiration  by  which  Samuel  was  on 
this  occasion  actuated,  was  obviously  that 
higher  wisdom  which  ensues  from  second 
thoughts  and  careful  reflection,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Ood. 

ELIJAH  (H.  my  God  (i$)  Jehovah),  eir. 
A.  M.  4053,  A.  C.  895,  V.  905,  a  prophet 
uf  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  lived  under 
the  dominion  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and 
having  left  nothing  written,  is  known  to  us 
only  by  some  very  striking  events  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvii.  ieq.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  chapter  he  is  designated  the  Tishbite, 
that  is,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Thisbe,  a 
town  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali.  The  ad- 
ditional description  <of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead '  leads  to  the  impression  that  he  had 
removed  from  his  native  place,  and,  pass- 
ing the  Jordan,  settled  in  Gilead,  of  course 
without  being  incorporated  with  any  new 
tribe. 

Ely  ah  lived  in  a  period  of  TeVvg>o\ia  dc^tar 
TBdon,  and  oonducted  )mnse\!  in  s^  mo%\ 
worthy  manoer,  ofTering  a  no\>le  «uuGn\^\«  ot 


the  rode,  atern,  and  unyieldliig  •tvengdiaf  a 
Hebrew  prophet. 

Of  his  personal  history  we  knovMaicdy 
any  thing;  hza  public  servioes,  evoi  to  fu 
as  they  are  reoorded,  reatriet  thcmaetvaa  to 
a  few  aignal  events.  Booh  monl  atnnglli, 
unbending  determination,  and  g;ieat  infln- 
ence  as  Elqah  exerted,  while  they  show  a 
higher  source  than  any  thing  merely  hnmaat 
imply  an  educational  training  of  the  moat 
effectual  kind,  and  give  a  fkvoorable  impfw- 
aion  of  the  moral  greatnesa  to  which  the 
Mosaic  polity  eonld  raise  its  faitfaftil  ad- 
herents. And  as  Eljjah  passed  throng  die 
training  whence  he  became  what  he  was,  in 
the  less  pure  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  In  an 
idolatrous  period,  we  see  in  him  what  eooid 
be  produced  under  tiie  serere  lessons  of 
sorrow  and  trial. 

The  prophets  embodied  not  only  the  pan 
religious  element  of  the  timesi  hot  also  its 
patriotism.  '  This  feature  is  seen  infhll  pio- 
minence  in  Elgah,  who  not  improbahly  was 
the  centre  around  whom  gathered  the  patriots 
of  his  day,  and  in  whom  they  found  a  leader 
and  a  representative. 

Elijah  appeara  suddenly  on  the  scene,  an- 
nouncing to  Ahab  that,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  subservience  to  Baal,  neither  dew  nor 
rain  should  fall  for  years,  until  he  annooneed 
the  change.  In  the  elimato  and  over  the  soil 
of  Palestine  a  drought  was  a  terrible  calamity. 
From  the  consequent  saflTerings  Elqsh  him- 
self was  in  part  preserved  by  taking  reftige 
from  the  wrath  of  the  king  in  Wady  Cherith 
(see  the  article),  where  he  was  miraculously 
supplied  with  food,  and  *  drank  of  the  brook.' 
Danger  probably  being  at  hand,  he  was  com- 
manded to  travel  to  the  north-west,  as  fiur  as 
Zarephath,  near  Zidon.  Exhausted  by  the 
lengtii  of  his  journey,  he  asks  succour  of  a 
widow  whom  he  meets  with  on  the  outside 
of  the  city.  But  she  is  as  poor  as  l>iina<^if 
Ely  ah,  however,  having  been  directed  to  her, 
knows  that  her  wants  will  be  supplied,  snd 
bids  her  make  a  smsU  provision  for  his  re- 
freshment She  complies,  and  has  her  re- 
ward. The  drought  continued ;  hut  her  banel 
of  meal  did  not  waste,  nor  her  cruise  of  oil 
fail.  Her  son  fell  sick,  it  may  have  been 
under  the  privations  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  rain.  This  calaouty  she  Judged  to  hate 
been  inflicted,  through  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
phet, as  a  punishment  for  some  sin.  When 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  restored 
by  Elyah,  who  thus  convinced  her  th%t  he 
waisr  a  man  of  God. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  dron^t,  when 
there  was  a  sore  fimine  in  Samaria,  Elgah 
was  commissioned  to  announce  to  Ahab  the 
speedy  coming  of  rain.  It  required,  how- 
ever, great  daring  to  go  into  the  presence  of 
the  monareh;  for  he  had  employed  CTeiy 
resource  in  order  to  apprehend  the  prophet, 
\A'«\xQni\x(^\ni\fa\i^^k«  blame  of  the  national 
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DiTine  command,  he  met  with  Obadifth,  go- 
▼emor  of  the  palace,  whom  Ahab  had  sent 
out  in  order  to  search  for  fodder.  Hia  good 
offices  Elijah  wished  to  employ  with  Ahab ; 
but  Obadiah,  thoagh  he  had  foond  shelter 
for  a  hundred  prophets  when  their  order 
was  persecuted  by  the  queen  Jezebel,  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  the  king  respecting  the 
hated  prophet  Nothing  daunted,  Elijah 
went  into  Uie  presence  of  the  monarch,  and 
being  encountered  with  reproach,  boldly  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  king's  idolatry  which 
had  brought  the  Diyine  anger  on  the  land. 
But  he  had  a  practical  object — ^nothing  less 
than  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  priests  of 
Baal.  Of  them  there  were  450,  besides  400 
prophets  of  the  grove,  supported  at  the 
queen's  expense.  Elijah  alone  remained  of 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  He  challenged 
them  to  a  public  ordeal,  and  gave  the  chal- 
lenge  in  presence  of  the  king.  Mount  Car- 
mel  was  the  chosen  spot,  and  there  the  Di- 
vine will  was  declared  in  a  manner  so  mani- 
fest and  decided,  that  the  people  acknow- 
ledged Jehovah  as  the  only  Ood,  and  at  the 
command  of  Elijah  hewed  all  the  idolatrous 
prophets  to  pieces.  Then  came  the  rain, 
and  the  people  ate  and  drank. 

Jezebel,  however,  threatened  Elijah  with 
dire  vengeance.  The  Tishbite  knew  her 
nature,  and  was  sure  that  there  was  safety 
for  himself  only  in  flight  and  distance.  Not 
content,  therefore,  with  leaving  her  domi- 
nions, he  hastened  to  the  extreme  southern 
district  of  Judah,  and  came  to  Beersheba. 
Not  even  here,  however,  did  he  find  himself 
in  security.  Continuing  his  flight  south- 
wards, he  proceeded  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  where  sinking,  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  was  miracu- 
lously relieved,  as  Hagar  had  of  old  received 
•uccour  in  the  same  desolate  region.  Thus 
refreshed,  he  went  on  till  he  reached  the  dis- 
tant Horeb,  where,  '  in  a  still  small  voice,' 
the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  to  him; 
which  relieved  his  dejected  spirits  and  re- 
vived his  courage.  Thus  restored  to  him- 
self, he  received  an  ix\j  unction,  the  aim  and 
tendency  of  which  were  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  Ahab,  whose  downfal  soon  took 
place.  In  the  interval,  that  monarch  had, 
by  false  witness  and  murder,  procured  the 
possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  To 
reprove  the  king  was  as  dangerous  as  to  re- 
sist him.  No  one  dared  to  incur  the  peril. 
But  Elijah  was  faithful;  and  under  the  Di- 
vine directions  he  went  and  found  Ahab  in 
the  vineyard.  Alarmed  and  indignant,  the 
bad  man  exclaimed, — *  Hast  thou  found  me, 
0  mine  enemy  f  The  prophet  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  transgressor,  whose  heart 
was  smitten.  He  gave  tokens  of  sincere 
contrition,  and  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
was  postponed. 

The  next  reign,  which  soon  began,  found 
Slj^ah  true  to  bia  office  as  an  asserter  of  the 


rights  of  pure  religion.  Ahaiiah  the  king 
was  ill,  and  Elyah  was  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce that  the  sickness  would  end  in  death, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry.  The  king 
wished  to  see  the  prophet,  and  sent  a  troop 
of  fifty  chosen  men  to  bring  him.  The  pro- 
phet, seated  on  an  eminence,  destroyed  them 
by  fire  from  heaven.  A  second  band  met 
with  the  same  fate.  To  the  entreaties  of  a 
third  company  he  yielded,  and  going  with 
them  to  the  king,  told  him  in  person  that  his 
idolatrous  practices  would  be  punished  with 
immediate  dissolution.  His  words  came 
true. 

Elijah's  own  end  was  now  at  hand;  but, 
unlike  that  of  idolatrous  and  unjust  kings, 
the  servant  of  God  was  received  to  his  re- 
ward in  the  midst  of  honours.  Having  al- 
ready appointed  Elisha  to  succeed  him  in 
the  prophetic  office,  he  invited  his  brother 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  school 
of  the  prophets  at  Bethel.  Thence  he  was 
sent  of  Jehovah  to  Jericho,  whither  he  went 
accompanied  by  Elisha.  Having  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  promised  Elisha,  in  compliance 
with  the  latter's  request,  a  double  portion  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  was  received  up  into 
heaven  by  a  whirlwmd,  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
drawn  by  horses  of  fire  (2  Kings  ii.  11), 
fh>m  the  same  district  as  that  where  God 
took  to  himself  the  spirit  of  that  distin- 
guished legislator  for  the  furtherance  of 
whose  purposes  he  had  laboured  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  of  disinterested  endurance. 

Elijah  appeared  once  more  on  earth,  in 
conjunction  with  his  great  master,  Moses, 
when,  on  Mount  Tabor,  those  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Covenant  took  part  in 
the  mysterious  events  accompsnying  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  Then  was  an 
evidence  given  of  the  certainty  of  a  world 
of  spirits  and  an  immortal  life;  and  heaven 
united  its  testimony  with  that  of  earth  for 
the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  salvation 
of  Uie  world  (Matt  xviL  1,  uq.  Mark  ix. 
2,  teq,  Luke  ix.  28,  teq,). 

The  miracles  ascribed  to  Elijah  are  more 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  day  than  the 
spirit  of  the  gospeL  As  such,  they  combine 
with  the  general  train  of  the  narrative  to 
give  us  an  assurance  of  its  reality,  whence 
we  infer  its  substantial  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Christian,  on  perusing  the  parti- 
culars, will  do  well  to  remember  that  one, 
and  one  only,  is  his  Master,  and  that  to 
walk  by  the  less  when  he  possesses  the 
greater  light,  even  *  the  light  of  the  world,' 
is  to  forget  his  privileges,  if  not  to  *  do  de- 
spite to  the  spirit  of  grace.'  And  in  our 
character  as  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  we  must  imitate,  not  him  who  con- 
sumed his  enemies,  but  him  who,  when  ex-- 
pressly  entreated,  refhsed  to  call  down  fire 
ftt>m  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Sam«xUAs\&^ 
and  xalYiet  \iOT^  ^xiSSKKB^^-^^^sstssac^Xscsas*^ 
than  look.  ^«ii^wis»  oti\3£»  -^-wftKo&Kt^- 
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The  spirit  ot  Elgah,  seen  in  oontrmst  with 
that  of  Jesus,  affords  a  picture  of  the  ^nios 
of  the  two  systems  of  which  they  were  re- 
spectively prophets.  As  much  as  Elijah  was 
characterised  by  fiery  sea],  Jesus  was  distin- 
giiii»hud  by  ^ntle  yet  energetic  loye.  The 
former  was  harsh  and  vindictive ;  the  latter 
wan  forgiving,  gentle,  and  firm.  The  former 
destroyed,  the  latter  saved  men's  lives.  Both 
were  animated  by  a  deeply-felt  and  ceaseless 
regard  to  the  will  of  God;  but  Elijah's  piety 
wsH  narrowed  by  his  nationalism,  that  of 
Jesus  was  enlarged  and  softened  by  his  phi- 
laiitliropy.  The  one  served  the  God  of  the 
Jews ;  the  other  promoted  the  will  of  the 
Father  of  mankind.  Force  was  the  instni- 
ment  of  the  former ;  persuasion  and  genial 
goodness  that  of  the  latter.  £lgah  received 
a  needful  lesson  on  the  efficacy  of  *  the  still 
small  voice'  of  conscience  immedistely  after 
he  had  punished  idolatry  with  slaaghter; 
Jesus,  even  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
arduous  task,  was  declared  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  £li- 
Jali  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  Jesus, 
the  highest  type  of  humanity,  and  the  friend 
and  Saviour  of  the  entire  race.  Unbending 
force  of  character  was  the  chief  feature  of 
the  Tishbite ;  the  Nazarene  had  the  mi^esty 
of  perfect  holiness  and  the  grace  of  divine 
love. 

Homage  is  rendered  to  Elijal)  by  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  Having  been 
a  bold  and  uncompromising  asserter  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  he  came  to  be  regarded  by 
tlie  Jews  as  tlie  representative  of  national 
reform,  and  was  accordingly  expected  'o 
pn'oede  the  Messiah.  To  this  expectation 
Malachi  (iv.  5;  comp.  John  i.  *21)  pave  tx- 
pn.>ssion  in  words  which  close  the  cnnon  of 
tlie  ancient  Srriptnres.  Acconlingly,  it  was 
in  something  like  the  same  nide  and  stem 
spirit  that  Jolm  the  Baptist  laboured  as  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  (Luke  i.  17  ;  comp. 
Matt.  xi.  1-1).  Jesus  himself,  since  one  part 
of  his  office  was  to  rebuke  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  was  taken  for  the  Tish- 
bite (Matt.  xvi.  14) ;  and  when  he  exclaimed 
on  the  cross,  *  Eloi,  Eloi!'  the  Jews,  affecting 
to  believe  that  he  was  calling  on  Elijah,  took 
occasion  to  insult  the  dying  lledeemer  by 
saying,  *  Let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him'  (Matt,  xxvii.  47.  Mark  xv.  34). 
KLISHA  (II.  Mli-ation  of  Giui;  A.  M. 
4055,  A.  C.  bOa,  V.  003).  son  of  Shaphat,  of 
Abel-meholah,  was,  while  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  appointed  successor  to 
Elgah  by  the  prophet  himself,  who  signified 
his  choice  by  casting  his  mantle  on  the 
young  man  (I  Kings  xix.  10).  Elisha  pro- 
phesied under  the  Israelitish  kings  Joram, 
JelKiahaz,  and  Joash.  The  narrative  of  his 
Vife  IS  conceived  and  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of 
rigour  and  retaliation  w\\\c\\  A\m\u\H\\  \v» 
Vftiue  to  Christians,  who  in  i\\e  x^etuHsX  cktv- 
not  but  feel  that  some  of  ibc  ^owAeia  ^%- 


cribed  to  Elisha  are  of  a  dieaimiUr  charart^ 
to  the  miracles  of  him  who  only  is  tbeii 
Teacher  and  Lord  (2  Kings  iL  23,  teq. ;  vL 
6 ;  ziiL  21).    As  a  streniioiis  enemy  of  ido- 
latry, and  a  patriot  who  gmthered  around 
him  the  best  energies  of  the  nation,  snd 
employed  all  his  powers   for  the   mainte- 
nance of  true  religion,  Elisha  is  worthy  of 
high  estimation ;  and  that  by  no  means  the 
less  if  after  ages,  in  mistaken  views  of  ho- 
nour, have  mingled  in  their  incense  male- 
rials  of  a  less  pure  and  nnheavenly  nature. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  and  imporunt 
office  which  he  held,  at  a  time  when  a  pro- 
phet wielded  the  power  which  is  now  pecu- 
liar to  literature,  raised  and  aogmented  by 
the  power  of  religion  in  its  ideal  state,  and 
in  consequence   also  of  the   strength  and 
dignity  of  character  which  he  well  main- 
tained, Elisha  possessed  great  inflnence  both 
at  home  and  abroad  (2  Kings  t.  1,  $eq. ;  xil 
1,  ifq. ;  viii.  7,  aeq.).    He  died  under  Joash 
(xiii.  14).     Samaria  was  his  ordinary  place 
of  abode,  though  he  dwelt  for  some  time  oo 
Mount  Carmel  (ii.  25 ;  iv.  25);  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  incidents,  exhibiting  a  re- 
semblance to  Elgah  which  has  to  some  borne 
features  of  imitation  (2  Kings  ii.  13 ;  comp. 
ii.  8.   2  Kings  viii.  1 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xvii. 
2  Kings  viii.  10 ;  eomp.  2  Kings  L  4 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  7,  Mf.  1  Kings  zxi.  21.    2  Kings  iv.  2, 
tfy. ;  comp.  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  teq,    2  Kings 
iv.  8,  »eq, ;  comp.  1  Kings  xvii.  17.   2  Kings 
ii  23,  $eq, ;  comp.  2  Kings  i.  10). 

The  water  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  10, 
is  still  pointed  out  near  Jericho,  and  said  to 
be  sweet  and  somewhat  overflowing.  Ou  the 
passage  found  in  23,  seg.,  we  may  iv>raiui. 
that  a  belief  prevailed  in  ancient  times  that  in- 
sults to  the  aged  were  punished  witli  sudden 
death,  and  that  curses  pronounced  by  snr)j. 
or  by  priests  and  prophets,  wrought  ih#-ir 
own  fulfilment.  The  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  boy  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  18,  seems 
to  have  been  a  roup  d$  soleil ;  for  so  powerfii!. 
at  times,  are  the  rays  of  the  snn  in  the  Ea>r, 
as  on  a  sudden  to  occasion  dangerous  sick- 
ness or  even  inmiediate  death. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  Elisha  (Elisen$^ 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
more  than  once,  in  Luke  iv.  27. 

ELISIIAH,  a  country  and  iu  inhabiunts 
mentioned  iu  connection  with  other  sons  »f 
Javan  (Ionia  or  Greece),  namely,  Tarshish, 
Kittim,  and  Dodanim ;  which  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  for  a  land  lying  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  to  the  west  of  Palestine  and  of 
KiUim,  or  Cyprus.  Hence  Elis  has  been  fixed 
on,  tlie  rather  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  words  Elis  and  Elishali.  In  Exek.  xxviL 
7,  we  find  *  the  isles  (or  coasts)  of  Elishab, 
and  that  they  produced  *blue  and  purple 
garments.'  Now,  the  eastern  and  sooth- 
«a»tiem  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  (the 
>\at^^^  "^^A  «k^€\)t«\a4  tor   producing  the 
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was  obtained ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
by  Elishah  the  sea-coast  of  Greece  generally 
was  intended.  In  the  general  Tiew  taken 
of  so  distant  a  country  by  the  Hebrew  writer, 
he  appears  to  haTe  conceiTed  Elishah  as  a 
western  sea-coast,  lying  beyond  Cypros. 

ELIZABETH  (U.  tiu  oath  of  God),  of  the 
race  of  Aaron,  wife  of  Zacharias,  had,  withont 
becoming  a  mother,  arrived  at  old  age,  when, 
the  recoid  states,  under  Divine  influence,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son  who  afterwards  became  ce- 
lebrated under  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist 
During  her  pregnancy  she  received  a  visit  from 
her  cousin  Mary,  on  receiving  whose  saluta- 
tion she  felt  a  token  which  a  mother  cannot 
misunderstand,  and  was  hence  led  to  break 
forth  in  a  joyous  strain.  The  conversation 
between  these  two  relatives,  who  bore  in 
their  persons  the  moral  and  religious  desti- 
nies of  the  world,  is  characteristically  sim- 
ple and  very  touching.  It  may,  however, 
bear  a  trace  of  a  later  period  than  the  one  to 
which  the  narrative  refers;  for  Elizabeth 
speaks  of  Mary  as  '  the  mother  of  my  Lord,* 
at  a  time  when  it  may  be  doubted  if  Uie  Mes- 
siahsbip  of  Mary's  son  was  known  to  or 
acknowledged  by  any  human  being. 

ELYMAS  (A.  magUnan),  a  word  which 
Luke  (Acts  ziiL  8)  interprets  as  meaning 
*  the  sorcerer,*  or  magician,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  aliwif 
whence  ulema,  the  name  of  the  clergy  or 
learned  body  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks. 
Alim  properly  signifies,  '  to  declare,'  '  to 
teach;'  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  a  wi'm  man 
(irusen,  wit,  witch),  used  of  that  pretended 
wisdom  which  was  fabled  to  give  man  a  con- 
trol over  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Elyinas  appears  in  the  Acts  as  another 
name  for  Bar-jesus,  who,  in  the  presence  ot 
Sergius  Paulus,  withstood  Paul's  influence 
at  Salamis.  Elymas  represented  the  profes- 
sion of  Bar-jesus,  who  from  his  fame  was 
spoken  of  as  *  the  Sorcerer.* 

Pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  have  not 
to  the  present  hour  ceased  to  beti;itcA  and 
mislead  the  world,  who  would  rather  have 
illusions,  tricked  off  in  fine  drapery  and  the 
newest  fashion,  than  solid,  old-fashioned 
knowledge,  which  has  no  other  churm  than 
that  of  simple  truth. 

ELLASAR  was  the  country  of  a  king,  or 
petty  chief,  named  Arioch,  who  is  associated 
in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.  1 )  with  tlie  king  of 
Shinar  and  others.  The  region  that  is  in- 
tended cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
though  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  Elymais  and  Babylon.  EUasar 
lias  been  conjectnrally  identified  with  The- 
lassar  (*Z  Kings  xiz.  12.  Is.  xxxvii.  12),  and 
placed  m  Northern  Mesopotamia. 

EMBALMING  (Mn'  and  *  balsam,*  pro- 
perly, placing  in  balm  or  balsam),  was  an 
art  much  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  dead  bodies 
from  eamptian.    It  wm  a  lengthened  and 


e3cpensive  operation,  which  required  for  lli 
completion  forty,  and  in  Uie  most  elaborate 
kind  not  less  than  seventy  days.  The  most 
esteemed  and  costly  process  required  the 
entire  extraction  of  the  brain,  whose  place 
was  occupied  by  odorous  and  antiseptic 
herbs.  The  entrails  also  were  taken  out, 
by  means  of  an  incision  made  in  the  body ; 
and  the  cavity,  having  been  well  cleansed, 
was  filled  with  '  sweet  spices.'  This  being 
done,  the  exterior  was  rubbed  with  aro* 
matics  and  saltpetre.  Finally,  the  body, 
having  been  washed,  was  girded  and  enve- 
loped with  bandages  of  byssus,  which  were 
covered  over  with  gum  in  onler  to  bind  them 
fast  The  second  kind  of  embalming  was  a 
simpler  process.  Cedar-oil  was  iiyected  into 
the  body,  which  destroyed  the  intestines,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  extracted :  the  body 
was  also  laid  on  saltpetre,  which  dried  up 
the  juices  of  the  flesh  and  made  it  more  fit 
for  preservation.  The  least  expensive  me- 
thod consisted  in  the  injection  of  suluble 
materials,  without  the  extraction  of  the 
contents  of  the  frame.  In  this  case  also 
the  body  was  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
saltpetre.  After  undergoing  one  of  these 
processes,  the  body  was  laid  in  a  sort  of 
chest  or  coffin,  closely  corresponding  to  it 
in  shape,  and  made  of  mulberry  wood.  Cof- 
fins of  this  kind,  with  their  mummies,  have 
been  distributed  in  public  and  private  mu- 
seums through  the  civilised  world,  by  the 
ardour  manifested  in  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
process  of  embalmiug  was  in  Eg}-pt  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  human  corpse.  The 
sacred  animals  generally  were  embalmed. 
Specimens  of  animal  mummies,  in  those  of 
the  ibis,  bull,  cat,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  Human  mummies  were 
sometimes  kept  for  a  long  period  in  the 
dwellings  of  descendants,  placed  erect,  and 
held  among  the  best  treasures  of  the  family. 
The  features  of  the  deceased  were  frequently 
painted  on  the  head  of  the  coffin,  which 
thus,  as  well  as  by  its  shape,  presented  a 
picture  of  the  departed  relative;  and  so  long 
as  it  was  retained  in  the  house,  the  mummy 
case  served  the  purpose  of  a  statue,  acting 
as  a  perpetual  though  painful  memento. 

Jacob  was  embalmed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1. 2), 
but  probably  not  by  the  Jews,  who  left  their 
dead  bodies  to  see  corruption,  intending 
their  anointing  of  the  corpse  with  aromatics 
as  a  token  of  respect,  affection,  or  regard 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  John  xix.  40.  Mark  zvi. 
1.  Lukexxiv.  1).    See  Bdbial. 

EMBROIDER  (F.  broder,  *  to  work  with 
the  needle '),  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by 
two  words;  first,  rahkam,  whose  primary 
meaning  is  *  to  draw,  to  paint,'  and  hence  to 
paint  with  the  needle,  or  form  variegated 
stuffs — an  art  which,  according  V^  ^Vss^^Sak 
o!  Pkn%\an.  oi\^Ti,  wi^l  \a  <»x\a£a^  ^N^"^^ 
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Eiek.  xxTiL  24) ;  the  word  is  ilso  used  of 
the  fonnatioDf  under  the  Divine  hand,  of  the 
human  foBtus  (Ps.  cxxxix.  10).  The  other 
term  is  thahvatt,  which  apparently  signifies 
'to  hedeck  garments  like  tesselated  pave- 
ments,  to  gem'  (Ezod.  xxYiii.  89;  eomp. 
20). 

The  art  of  embroidery  was  commonly 
practised  in  Egypt.  The  Helrews,  on  leav- 
ing the  country,  took  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge they  had  there  acquired  to  make  a  rich 
*  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue 
and  purple  and  scarlet  and  fine-twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needle-work;'  a  coat  of  fine 
linen  was  embroidered  for  Aaron ;  and  his 
girdle  was  '  of  fine-twined  linen,  and  blue 
and  purple  and  scarlet,  of  needle-work.'  Gold 
thread  also  was  employed  (Exod.  xxxix.  29 ; 
comp.  Eiek.  xvi.  10). 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone,  the  first  of 
the  second  row  in  the  breast-plate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  zxviii.  18;  comp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  13).  The  original  word 
is  tiohptuch,  which,  according  to  Joseph  and 
the  Seventy,  is  the  Greek  anthrax  or  car- 
buncle (see  the  article);  which  name  was 
given  by  the  ancients  to  several  stones  of  a 
red  colour,  from  their  shining  like  fire.  The 
most  valued  carbuncles  appear  to  have  been 
Indian  rubies. 

EMERODS,  the  pUes,  a  disease  inflicted 
on  the  men  of  Asbdod  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12 ; 
comp.  Deut  xxviii.  27),  who  made  golden 
imager  of  the  tumours  as  a  trespass-offer- 
ing (1  Sara.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  17). 

EMMANUEL  CGod  with  us),  is  a  name 
originally  given  by  his  mother  to  a  son  of 
tlie  prophet  Isaiah,  whom  his  father  called 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (make  speed  to  the 
spoil,  hasten  the  prey)  (Is.  vii.  viii.  2  Kings 
xvi.  1 — 9).  In  cousequence  of  the  idola- 
trous propensities  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah 
{cir,  742  A.  C),  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  were  permit- 
ted to  conspire  against  him ;  he  sought 
aid  in  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  he 
was  liberated  from  fear,  for  the  king  of 
Assyria  took  Damascus,  Uie  capital  of  Syria, 
and  slew  Rezin  In  order  to  restore  the 
courage  of  Ahaz,  and  ir.duec  bim  to  rely  on 
Jehovah,  Isaiah  was  sent  to  that  monarch 
with  promise  of  help.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  a  sign  to  Ahaz  as  an  assurance  of  the 
predicted  event.  This  sign  was  the  birth  of 
a  child  of  *  the  virgin'  (vii.  14)  well  known 
to  the  king  as  *  the  prophetess'  (viii.  3). 
The  time  of  deliverance  is  defined  by  tlie 
interval  which  must  naturally  intervene  be- 
tween the  conception  of  the  child  (vii.  14) 
and  its  arrival  at  the  earliest  use  of  its 
rational  faculties  (vii.  16;  viii.  4).  The 
names  given  to  the  child  are  expressive  of 
the  circumstances.  That  given  by  Isaiah  is 
intended  derisively.  *  Make  ftpetd  u>  \.\i« 
•poiJ  of  Judah,  Bezln  and  PeVah\  'jow  V\W 
be  defeated.'    That  given  by  YiVa  Vxte,  *  Oo(V 


(is)  with  OB,'  denotes  the  istarmitio&  of 
Qod  for  the  resene  of  Ahai  and  his  domi- 
nions from  the  hands  of  Besin  and  Pekah. 
The  word  Emmanuel  finds  corresponding 
formations  in  Ammiel,  *  God  with  me*  (Numb, 
ziii.  12.  2  Sauh  ix.  4),  and  Alnmishaddai, 
'the  Almighty  is  with  sm'  (Numb.  L  12; 
iL  20).  A  similar  instance  maybe  found  in 
Ezek.  xlviiL  85,  where  the  prophet,  foresee- 
ing the  pious  obedience  of  the  Jews  aAer 
their  restoration  from  captivity,  and  the  con- 
sequent favour  of  the  Almighty,  declares 
Jerusalem  from  that  shall  be  J^kovah-sham'' 
mah,  *  Jehovah  there,'  or  *  the  Lord  is  there.' 
As  the  word  Emmannel  signifies  the  accord- 
ance of  Divine  aid,  so  is  it  applied  by  Mat- 
thew (i.  23)  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  in 
whom  God  *  visited  and  redeemed  his  peo- 
ple '  (Luke  L  68,  78;  viL  16  ;  comp.  Gen.L 
24.  Jer.xxix.  10). 

EMMAUS  (H.  peapU  degpised),  a  village 
lymg  sixty  stadia,  or  about  ^re  miles,  from 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  It  has  been 
identified  with  el-Kubeibeh,  which  is  found 
on  the  mountains  south  of  Beth-horon,  to 
the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  Kubeibeh 
is  too  remote  from  the  city  to  be  Emmaus; 
and  the  position  of  Enmiiaas,  and  all  correct 
tradition  respecting  it,  were  lost  before  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  confooud 
the  village  with  another  place,  namely,  the 
city  Emmaus. 

There  was  also  a  town  termed  Emmaus, 
or  at  a  later  period  Nicopolis,  which  lay  160 
stadia  nearly  west  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
plain  Sephela,  where  the  mountains  of  Judah 
begin  to  rise.  Pliny,  who  places  it  near 
Lydda  (to  the  south-east  of  which  it  Uj) 
and  Joppa,  describes  it  as  abounding  in 
fountains. 

It  seems  rather  unlikely  that  there  should 
be  two  places  of  the  same  name,  a  city  and  a  vil- 
lage, lying  near  each  other,  on  the  same  side 
of  Jerusalem.  One  is^mpted  to  think  then 
oould  have  been  but  one!!  and  that  the  notion  of 
there  being  two  must  have  arisen  firom  some 
diversity  in  detaUs.  If,  for  instance,  Luke 
had  written  160  instead  of  60  stadia,  he 
would  then  be  understood  to  point  to  Nico- 
polis. Josephus,  however,  mentions  a  place, 
Ammaus  (the  same  word),  as  lying  sixty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose these  two  to  have  been  one,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  both  Luke  and  Jose- 
phus have  been  altered,  160  being  changed 
into  CO  stadia. 

Another  Ammaus  —  spelt  by  Ensebins 
Emmaus— is  mentioned  by  Josephos  ( Antiq. 
xviii.  3)  as  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tiberias, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee, 
where  tliere  were  warm  baUis. 

EMULATION    (L.  etmulus,    «  a    rivsl'), 

striving  to  outdo  another,  an  act  which,  if  it 

has  the  elevation  of  self  jfor  its  aim,  cannot 

\i^   %.Y^ws^\  Vb.  Christiaii  morals,    and  it 

\i«n^«  ^\v^\  «xsv^Tk%  ^sxn^i^KCKKfi^^gdities  of 
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mind  by  Paul  (Gil.  ▼.  20),  and  which,  even 
when  the  pnrpose  is  the  adTtncement  of 
human  good  and  the  fdrtherance  of  the  Di- 
Tine  will,  requires  watchftU  eare  lest  the  mo- 
tiye  become  impure,  or  the  zeal  undue  (Bom. 
X.  19;  comp.xL  11—14.  Heb.x.  24).  The 
original  wo«d,  uUn  (our  ual),  denoting  a 
strong  and  ardent  feeling,  is  rendered  *  in> 
dignation'  (Acts  ▼.  17),  'envy'  (Acts  xiii. 
45),  *zea]'  (Rom.x.  2),  *  ferrent  mind '  (2 
Cor.vii.  7). 

ENGEDI  (H.  fountain  of  the  goats),  a 
wild,  open,  rookj  district,  termed  a  wilder- 
ness, which  is  Ihe  scene  of  important  events 
in  the  history  of  David,  and  is  to  be  found 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying 
between  what  was  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
and  that  of  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiv.).  There  was 
here  a  town  of  the  same  name  called  in 
ancient  times  Hasezon-tamar  (Gen.  ziv.  7 ; 
eomp.  2  Chron.  xx.  2),  which  belonged  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  and  lay  on  the  Dead 
8ea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  where  it  is  placed  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.  ix.  1,  2),  in  a  district  ftill 


of  hills,  precipices,  clifb  and  eaves,  but  also 
abundantly  productive  of  wine,  palms  and 
balsam  (ix.  1,  2).  In  the 'days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  Engedi  was  still  a  considerabla 
village  on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Mis- 
led by  a  vague  expression  of  these  authori- 
ties, ancient  and  modem  geographers  have 
assumed  two  places  of  the  name.  This  error 
Bobinson  has  successfully  exposed.  Ruins 
of  Engedi  still  remain,  under  the  nanM  of 
Ain-DschidL 

ENGINES  OF  WAR  are  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  where  the  writer  obviously  in- 
tended means  of  assault  in  besieging  a  town. 
These  means,  as  employed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  against  Jerusalem,  appear  iSrom  the 
context  to  have  been  a  moveable  fort  and 
mound,  as  well  as  battering-rams  or  instru- 
ments for  demolishing  the  walls.  The  Egyp- 
tians, in  attacking  a  fortified  town,  advanced 
under  cover  of  the  arrows  and  bowmen,  and 
either  instantly  applied  the  scaling-ladder, 
or  undertook  the  routine  of  a  regular  siege. 
In  the  latter  ease,  they  threw  up  a  mound 


with  breast- work,  horn  which  they  might 
plsy  their  engines  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvL  16), 
and  approach  to  undermine  the  walls,  or  as- 
Mil  the  garrison  under  testndines,  or  eovers 
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ram,  of  which  this  maj>be  taken  as  a  speei- 
men  (Ezek.  iv.  2). 


TBS  CATAPULT. 

mada  of  leather,  wood,  or  shields  united  to 
graer.     Harin^  plneed  themselves  safety 
tuidgrtb0  wMlJg,  they  applied  the  battering. 
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The  besieged,  on  their  side,  defended 
themselves  by  discharging  arrows.  Towers 
were  raised  in  self-defence  on  the  walls,  and 
some  of  the  besieged  hnrled  stones  on  the 
assailants  (Jadg.  ix.  03.  2  Sam.  zL  21). 
Fire,  burning  pitch,  and  melted  lead  were 
also  employed,  wherever  they  conld  be  used 
with  effect,  whether  in  assault  or  defence 
( Judg.  ix.  49,  02) ;  and  when  all  else  failed, 
the  garrison  was  reduced  by  famine  (2  Kings 
vi.  20;  xviii.  27).  In  some  cases,  the  as- 
sailed townsmen  ventured  to  draw  up  their 
forces  on  tlie  outside  of  their  walls,  to  give 
the  assailant  battle.  An  instance  may  be 
seen  in  Osbum's  •Egypt*  (p.  64),  which 
represents  Sethos  destroying  the  Amorites. 


With  the  exception  of  the  perspeetifVi  A* 
sketch  has  much  merit  Toa  see  die  honw 
of  the  victor,  the  ronted  and  djiog  rimii 
ites,  their  defeated  and  wounded  king;  tht 
two  tiers  of  well-manned  ramparts,where  «Mt 
still  fight  and  whence  others  €aU ;  while  in  die 
comer  a  herdsman,  unii^nred  bot  in  great 
alarm,  drives  off  his  eatde.  This  alight  in- 
cident in  the  picture  illastarakes  the  trath  of 
the  Scripture ;  for  the  Amorites  (Gen.  z.  16) 
possessed  the  district  of  Bsshsn,  whieh  was 
noted  for  the  breeding  of  estde  (Ps.  ^-g" 
12).  The  ensuing  eat  shows  the  Egyptians 
storming  a  fort,  nnder  shelter  of  testodines 
held  on  the  baek|  and  by  mems  of  sealing 
ladders. 


ENGRAVE   (T.  to  cut  into).     See  Cab- 

PIXTEB. 

ENMITY  (P.,  originaUy  from  the  Latin 
in,*  not/  and  amirui, '  a  friend '),  is  the  oppo- 
site of  friendship,  that  is,  hostility,  and  that 
to  which  hostility  leads,  namely,  hatred. 
Hatred  is  the  urdinary  meaning  of  the  Greek 
original, ec/it^ra  (Lukexxiii.  12.Rom.  viii.7). 

ENOCH  (H.),  a  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17), 
who  built  a  city  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name.  What  is  here  denominated  a  city 
would  be  more  correcdy  termed  a  hamlet. 
The  passage  simply  implies  that  Enoch  first 
constructed  a  collection  of  human  dwell- 
ings. 

Another  Enoch  was  the  son  of  Jared,  and 
father  of  Methuselah.  Having  lived  860 
years,  and  walked  with  God,  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him  ^Gen.  v.  24).  In  die  case  of 
Enoch's  predecessors,  departure  fh)m  life  is 
described  by  the  words,  •  and  he  died  *  (Gen 
V.  0,  8,  11,  14,  17,  20) ;  ao  \hat  the  writer, 
bj  this  peculiar  phrase,  intended.  \a  a«.^  >^«X 
Enoch  did  not  properly  dkiWl  '^auftdXA  Vi 
immonal  life  (Heb.xi.  &V 


The  terms  used  to  describe  Enoch's  cha- 
racter are  expressive  and  full  of  meaning; 
<he  walked  with  God;'  <  he  pleased  God.' 
We  have  here  the  description  of  a  character 
who,  in  the  simple  morality  of  a  primitire 
age,  was  guided  by  the  will  and  animated 
by  die  spirit  of  the  Creator.  Thia  life  of 
practical  religion  and  true  piety  ensued  torn 
two  great  convicdons — a  belief  that '  God  is,' 
and  that  *  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligendy  seek  him  *  (Heb.  zi.  5).  So  simple 
is  the  faith  which  enabled  Enoch  to  gain  tbe 
Divine  favour.  Is  that  favour  more  diiBcolt 
to  obtain  under  a  system  of  grsot  whieh  siy 
modify,  but  cannot  alter,  sdll  less  compli- 
cate the  terms  of  aecepCancs  with Godt 

The  *  transladon'  of  Enoch  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  special  ezhibition  of  the  Di- 
vine power  ezerciied  in  reward  of  eminent 
goodness,  and  so  provkig  the  ezistenee,  ope- 
radon,  justice,  and  benignity  of  Alndghty 
Providence. 

^w.^«^  U4\  mendons  a  prophecy  or  teach- 
Vxk%  kA  ^\i<q^^  "ff^^KPox  ^^a^aaaL<^  iriienes  be 
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first  eenturiea  of  the  church  existed  a  book 
ascribed  to  Enoch,  whose  authenticity  was 
questioned,  though  to  its  authoilty  appeal 
was  sometimes  made.  About  setenty  years 
since,  this  lost  book  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  an  Ethiopia  translation.  The  passage 
cited  in  Jude  is  there  found  in  the  com- 
mencement The  work,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  obscure  and  incoherent  Tisions,  has 
no  claim  to  have  proceeded  from  Enoch,  is 
of  unknown  origin,  and  may  have  come  into 
existence  a  short  time  before  the  Christian 
era. 

ENON  (H.).  the  name  of  a  place  at  which 
John  baptised  (John  iii.  23).  Eusebius  places 
it  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scytho- 
polis,  on  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  a  village 
called  Salim. 

ENOS  (H.),  son  of  Seth,  and  grandson 
of  Adam ;  of  whom  it  is  said  that  in  his 
time  *  began  men  to  eall  npon  the  name  of 
Jehovah  *  (Gen.  iv.  26).  The  import  of  the 
declaration  is  doubtful.  Implying  that 
hitherto  men  had  not  called  on  Jehovah, 
it  may  mean  that  then  for  the  first  time 
men  offered  worship  to  God ;  or  offered  it  in 
common  and  in  public ;  or  that,  having  be- 
fore worshipped  £lohiro,diey  now  worshipped 
Jehovah,  having  attained  to  loftier  and  purer 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  passed  from 
idolatry  to  the  family  God  of  the  Adamites. 
The  construction  of  the  words  which  implies 
that  the  generation  of  Enos  were  the  first 
worshippers,  whether  in  private  or  in  public, 
is  opposed  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  record, 
particularly  by  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  which  are  not  mentioned  as  anything 
unusual. 

ENSAMPLE  (F.),  another  form  of  our 
word  example^  stands  for  Greek  terms  which 
are  translated  *  print '  (John  xx.  2ft),  *  form ' 
(Rom.  vi.  17),  *  example'  (John  xiiL  15. 
1  Tim.  iv.  12),  '  pattern*  (Tit.  ii.  7). 

ENSIGN  (L.  insiffnioy  *  distinctions ').  See 
Banveb. 

ENVIRON  (F.  to  encircle),  which  signi- 
fies  to  surround  (Josh.vii.  9),  is  still  com- 
mon in  the  noun  environs,  that  is,  suburbs. 

EPAPHRAS,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Colossse  (Coloss.  iv.  12),  and  a  teacher  in  the 
same  community  (i.  7).  He  shared  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  where  he  laboured 
for  the  diffusion  ot  the  gospel,  and  afforded 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  the  aged  apostle.  It 
has,  perhaps  without  reason,  been  supposed 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  ensuing,  of 
whose  name  Epaphras  has  been  held  to  be  a 
eon  traction. 

EPAPHR0DITU8,  a  Christian  whom  Paul 
terms  his  companion  in  labour  and  in  arms, 
who  being  sent  with  pecnniaiy  aid  to  the 
apostle  when  in  custody  at  Rome,  fell  sick 
in  that  city,  and  being  earnestly  desirous  of 
returning,  was  sent  back  by  the  apostle  with 
great  eommendatlon.  (Phiiipp.  ii.  25 ;  iv. 
IB) 


EPENETUS  (G.  praised),  a  well-beloved 
disciple  of  Paul,  was  the  first  inhabitant  of 
Asia  Minor  that  received  the  gospel.  The 
common  veisioii,  with  some  others,  gives 
Achaia  instead  of  Asia,  which  is  the  reading 
of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  was  taken  into 
the  text  by  Tischeudorf  (1 841 ).  Of  Achaia 
the  house  of  Stephanas  was  the  fij'st  fruits 
(ICor.xvi.  15). 

EPHESUS  (now  Aiasaluk),  one  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  *  the  ornament  of  Asia,'  Iny 
upon  the  river  Cayster,  not  far  fro-n  the 
Icarlan  Sea.  About  the  time  of  the  C  hriotiun 


era  this  city  was  still  rising  in  importance, 
while  all  others  of  Asia  Minor  were  declin- 
ing. Under  the  Romans  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  province  of  Asia,  and, 
from  its  favourable  position,  tlie  emporium 
of  all  the  country  between  it  and  the  'Taurus. 
In  later  times  Uie  bishop  of  Ephesus  pre- 
sided over  the  other  Asiatic  churches  with 
the  rights  of  a  patriarch.  When  Paul  came 
to  Ephesus,  he  found  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  there,  among  whom  he  collected  a 
Christian  community,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  centre  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  apostle  left  Timothy  in  Ephesus ;  but 
afterwards,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  we 
find  John  there,  and  that  he  was  biu-ied  in 
that  city,  together  with  Mary,  the  mother  of 
otir  Lord. 

The  heathen  celebrity  of  Ephesus  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  commerce  and  opulence,  as  well 
as  to  the  goddess  *  Diana  of  the  Ephebians ' 
(spe  article). 

As  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  Ephesus  had  a  large  population, 
abounded  in  wealth,  and  was  tlie  point  of 
union  for  diverse  opinions  and  new  forms 
of  thought  The  corrupt  notions  and  supers 
Btitious  practices  of  the  remoter  East,  in 
their  progress  westward,  found  a  resting  and 
a  fostering  spot  in  Ephesus.  The  city  ac- 
cordingly became  the  head-quarters  of  hea- 
then magic,  wMch  \i«t^  xiMait^  "^vu  vk\ 
where  eVae  csarnftSi  cm  *\\:^  ^a^sk^'^^  XE%afc\ 
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seqaence,  was  also  a  great  promoter  of  the 
baneful  delusion.  In  Ephesus,  accordingly, 
were  sorcerers  and  magicians  of  both  Pagan 
and  Jewish  origin,  who  with  th^  dark  and 
injurious  arts  gained  a  more  ready  reception 
from  the  fact  Uiat  the  hearts  of  many,  left 
unsatisfied  by  what  heathenism  gave,  grasped 
at  every  thing  new  with  not  less  eagemest, 
because,  being  mysterious,  it  afforded  a  larger 
promise  of  good,  and  especially  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  solving  importunate  questions 
regarding  the  spiritual  world  and  the  destiny 
of  man. 

The  books  mentioned,  Acts  xix.  19,  were 
books  of  magic.  How  many  there  must  have 
been  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  them  was  '  5000  pieces  of  silver.* 
The  *  Ephesian  letters '  were  also  very  cele- 
brated. They  appear  to  have  been  charms 
written  on  pieces  of  parchment,  and  fixed  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  render  their  possessor  victorious  in 
every  thing.  The  estimation  in  whieh  *  sci- 
ence falsely  so  called*  was  held,  shows  how 
important  a  demonstration  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  was  the  burning  of  these  books; 


and  how  *  mighdly  grew  the  void  of  dit 
Lord,  and  prevailed.' 

An  inference  in  favoar  of  the  inflacDes  of 
Paul  as  a  highly-gilled  person,  if  not  of  dis 
secret  prevalence  of  Chiistiiini^y  msj  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  when  his  lift  was  pot 
in  peril  by  the  Ephesisn  mob,  he  found  pro- 
tection at  the  hands  of  'eertain  chiefs  of 
Asia,'  for  these  Asiarehs  wexe  qpnlent  and  of 
high  dignity. 

InActszix.  30,  wefinditdedaradthattkt 
city  of  the  Ephesians  is  *  n  worshipper  sf 
the  great  Diana.'  The  word  neoftorvs,  ren- 
dered *  worshipper  *  is  peenliar,  literally  mean- 
ing  'temple-keeper;*  so  thatEphesos  wss 
honourably  deseribed  as  die  temple  keeper 
of  Diana.  This  office  was  die  ^ief  pride 
of  the  citizens.  It  made  them  objeets  sf 
respeet  and  envy  to  other  less  fiaToaxed  wor- 
shippers of  the  goddess.  Indeed,  die  Ephe- 
sians hence  obtained  a  name,  being  denoou- 
nated  neokoroi,  or  warders  of  Diana's  tempteb 
It  is  confirmatory  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  that  the  ensuing  coin  bears  this  enviei 
title.  The  coin  shows  the  head  of  Nens  tt' 
besides  a  view  of  the  far-famed  temple,  bis 


tlie  words.  (Money)  o/the  Ephesians  heoko 
1101,  JEchmocles  Aviola^  Procohsul.  It 
serves  another  purpose  in  the  word  pro- 
consul, anthupatoSj  the  very  term  used  in 
Acts  xix.  88,  and  rendered  •  deputies ;'  for 
we  thus  learn  that  the  proconsular  authority 
was  established  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of 


but  Aiasaluk  itself  is  inhabited  by  diseipks 
of  Mohammed. 

Paul  for  the  first  time  came  from  Coring 
to  Ephesus  when  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
His  stay  was  short.  He  departed,  giving  t 
promise  to  return  (Actsxviii.  19,9eq.),  This 
promise  he  kept ;  for  on  his  third  missiooazy 


Nero  (A.  D.  54 — 67),  at  the  beginning  of    journey,  coming  from  Galatia  and  Phzygis. 

'  ■  '    '  -   "'  " "     "'*■ —     he  visited  the  city  (xix.  1),  in  whieh  at  first 

he  converted  twelve  disciples  of  John(l~7), 
then  taught  for  three  months  in  the  Jewiik 
synagogue,  and  when  ita  worshippers  resisted 
the  gospel,  he  preached  it  for  the  space  of 
two  years  in  the  school  of  one  T^rsnnns. 
Heathenism,  with  its  falsehoods,  received 
injury,  and  the  truth  of  God  was  dissemi- 
nated, not  in  Ephesus  only,  but  in  msny 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  (8 — ^20).  The  partisans 
of  error  and  deception  hod  recoorse  to  vio- 
lence, when  Paul  saved  his  life  by  fli^t 
(21— xi.  1).  Nearly  three  years,  however, 
hsd  he  been  in  the  city,  there  had  be  dili- 
gently and  successfully  laboured;  so  dist 
\iA  ^Q\M  UQt  forget  the  place  and  all  its  im- 
'^^wXkdX  vb\kki,%\3^»  ^^^vsu^^hatefore,  shorty 


which  the  recorded  events  occurred.  These 
minute  verbal  coincidences  could  hardly  be 
found  in  a  fabricated  narrative. 

The  ruins  of  Ephesus  are  two  short  days* 
journey  fipom  Smyrna,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  Some  shattered  walls  and  pil- 
lars— the  niins  of  a  theatre  supposed  to  be 
the  one  in  which  Paul  preached,  and  a  splen- 
did circus,  almost  entire,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  once  magnificent  city  of  Ephesus. 

Of  *  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,'  Ephesus 
is,  in  the  Apocalypse,  addressed  the  first  (ii. 
5).  Distinguished,  originally,  for  Christian 
excellence,  the  church  then  *  left  its  first- 
fove,  and  had  ita  candleatick  removed  out 
of  its  place.'  True,  indeed,  \i«i%  \ia\%^w^ 
of  warning  proved.  A  few  C\iX\»\i«vtsniW\«* 


dr^  scattered  in  poor  buU  o^«  V5^^  \ia;^    tfc«i,\A  ^*a  \sx  Sa^  T^^a^awsKM^^^jf 
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Miletus  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  addressed  Uiem  in  a  most  earnest  and 
affecting  speech,  which  is  a  model  of  hor- 
tatory eloquence,  a  token  of  the  apostle's 
goodness  of  heart,  and  a  proof  of  the  depth 
with  which  the  gospel  had  struck  its  roots 
in  his  soul.  These  are  the  relations  in  wliich 
Paul  stood  to  that  church,  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  our  preseni  copies,  he  addressed 

Ephesiana,  the  EpitUe  to,  which  divides 
itself  into  two  parts — ^firs^  the  dogmatic, 
second,  the  hortatory.  In  the  first,  the  apostle 
pours  forth  in  a  full  and  lofty  strain  his 
thankfulness  for  the  redemption  designed  of 
old,  but  accomplished  in  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  mi^e  known  according  to  the 
Divine  intention  of  uniting  together,  by 
means  of  the  Saviour,  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  human  family,  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile.  In  the  progress  of  his  remarks,  the 
writer  is  led  to  speak  of  the  elevated  position 
of  that  great  and  holy  being  through  whom 
these  blessings  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
world  (i).  He  passes  on  to  the  participation 
in  these  blessings  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, setting  forth,  as  he  proceeds,  the 
gratuitous  and  unbought  love  whence  sal- 
vation flowed.  In  consequence  of  having  a 
share  in  this  grace,  his  readers  have  been  re* 
deemed  out  of  a  state  of  alienation,  and 
made  *  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  God '  (ii.).  For  the  further- 
ance of  God's  benign  intentions,  Paul  him- 
self had  received  a  divine  commission,  which 
bade  him  direct  his  efforts  to  the  conversion 
of  tlie  Gentiles ;  hence  he  is  led  earnestly 
to  pray  that  they  might  abound  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  so  grow  in  every  Christian 
grace  (iii). 

Having  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation,  the 
anthor  begins  to  urge  on  his  readers  specific 
Christian  duties.  Among  these  is  unity  of 
luind,  founded  on  humility,  and  the  conside- 
rations «Thich  arise  from  a  common  faith  in 
one  God  and  one  Saviour.  This  unity  must 
consist  with  diversity  of  gifts ;  for  these  are 
imparted  according  to  the  Divine  wisdom  in 
Christ,  being  designed  to  employ  every 
talent,  whatever  its  kind,  in  the  common 
service  of  the  church,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  a  great  union  between  God,  Christ,  and 
his  disciples.  Whence  the  necessity  of 
holiness  of  life,  founded  on  an  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  This 
holiness  implies  the  abandonment  of  the 
evil  courses  customary  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  fruits  of 
the  Christian  spirit  (iv.).  Accordingly,  vari- 
ous precepts  and  injunctions  are  given, 
bearing  immediately  on  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  having  speeisl  reference  to  the  duties  of 
the  domestio  cirde,  showing  how  thoroughly 
the  gospel  enters  into  our  individual  and 
relative  duties  with  its  divine  authority 
and  tutctiffiDg  power  (r — vi.  10).     The 


letter  concludes  with  a  general  exhortation 
to  steadfastness  in  Christian  faith,  love,  and 
holiness,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  dan- 
gers, conflicts,  and  temptations  (11 — 20). 

Tychichus,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
zx.  4),  being  sent  to  E  phesus  by  Paul  ( 2  Tim. 
iv.  12),  was  tlie  bearer  of  this  epistle  (Ephes. 
vi.  21,  22),  being  at  the  same  time  commis- 
sioned to  visit  Colossa  (Col.  iv.7).  The  writer 
was  in  bondage  when  the  letter  was  written. 
His  bondage  was  occasioned  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  iiL  J ;  iv.  1 ) . 
He  was  also  enduring  tribulations  (iii.  13). 
This  bondage  may  be  either  that  at  Cesarea 
or  that  in  Borne.  But  another  passage  seems 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  last  place ;  for  in 
vi.  19,  20,  Paul  requests  the  prayers  of  his 
readers,  that  he,  '  an  ambassador  in  bonds,' 
(rather  *  in  a  chain ')  might  preach  the  gospel 
boldly.  Now  at  Cspsarea,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  had  not,  but  at  Rome  (Acts  xzviii.  30) 
he  had,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  boldly 
'  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel ;' 
and  the  description  of  himself  as  *  in  a  chain' 
corresponds  with  his  known  condition :  for 
he  was  bound  to  the  prsetorian  soldier  in 
whose  custody  he  was.  Hence  we  seem  justi- 
fied in  declaring  that  the  letter  was  composed 
at  some  time  during  '  the  two  whole  years ' 
which  he  passed  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired 
house,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  to  whom  was  the  epistle  addressed  ?  To 
the  <  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus'  (i.  1).  Yet 
the  contents  do  not  correspond  with  this 
statement;  for  while  the  relations  of  Paul  with 
the  Ephesian  Christians  were  of  an  intimate 
and  endearing  nature,  the  tenor  of  the  com- 
position is  quite  general,  having  no  specific 
references,  no  personal  allusions,  no  greet- 
ings ;  though,  of  all  Paul's  letters,  circum^ 
stances  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  one  to 
abound  most  in  such  tokens  of  acquaint- 
ance, regard,  and  friendship.  It  is  also 
strange  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  faith 
of  his  readers  as  known  to  him,  not  by  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  Uiongh  he  had 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Ephesus,  but  by 
communications  from  others  (i.  15).  StiU 
more  difiicuU  of  explanation,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  are  the  words  (iii.  1 — 3),  *If  ye  (you 
Gentiles)  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  grace  ot  God,  how  that  by  revelation  he 
made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote 
afore  in  few  words;'  for  here  it  is  clearly 
implied  that  the  Ephesians  had  not  received 
tlie  gospel  from  the  lips,  but  solely  from  the 
pen  of  the  a^iostle.  Had  the  letter  been  in- 
tended for  the  Ephesians,  Paul  must  have 
referred  to  his  preaching,  and  no  doubt  could 
have.existed  that  the  saints  at  Ephesus  knew 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  he  had  been 
called  to  the  apostleship.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage seema  to  vm\kV<s  >2[^»X  ^<^  '«r^^Kx  ^^^ 
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Chat  possibly  Uiey  did  not  know,  or,  if  they 
knew,  knew  on  the  authority  of  others,  that 
Paol  received  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles 

•  by  revelation/  With  the  exception  of  he- 
retics, such  as  Marcion,  the  testimony  of 
the  ancients  makes  the  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Ephesians.  Yet  the  Vatican  Manu- 
script, written  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,   omits    from   the  text  the   words, 

*  which  are  in  Ephesus.'  Other  authorities 
of  less  value  throw  doubt  on  these  words. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
two  hypotheses ;  first,  according  to  Orotius, 
Hammond,  Mill,  Paley,  and  others,  that,  in 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  Marcion, 
the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceaus 
(GoloBs.  iv.  16),  to  whom  Paul  was  person- 
ally unknown  (ii.  1);  but  in  Coloss.  iv.  16^ 
the  writer  speaks  of  a  letter  /rons,  not  to, 
Laodicea;  and  if  this  theory  is  not  sus- 
tained, then,  secondly,  according  to  Usher, 
Benson,  Credner,  and  others,  that  this  was  a 
kind  of  circular  letter  sent  generally  to  *  the 
saints  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus* 
who  dwelt  in  Asia.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  letter  was  sent  to  individual 
churches,  so  were,  in  each  case,  suitable 
words  introduced — as,  'who  are  in  Ephe- 
sus,* *  who  are  in  Laodicea,'  &c. ;  while  Cred- 
ner holds  that  the  epistle,  going  first  to  the 
Ephesians,  was  from  them  received  by  other 
churches,  and  so  was  considered  to  have  at 
the  first  been  specifically  addressed  to  them ; 
whence  the  words,  *who  are  in  Ephesus,' 
came  into  the  text,  yet  not  with  entire  una- 
nimity. A  word  found  in  vi.  21,  seems  to 
give  some  support  to  this  view :  *  but  that  ye 
also  may  know.*  This  word  *  also'  has  mean- 
ing, if  we  suppose  that  the  letter  passed  in 
turn  to  several  churches. 

The  object  of  the  letter  corresponds  with 
tlie  latter  hypothesis.  That  object  is  in  the 
raaiu  of  a  general  kind.  No  specific  errors 
occasioned  it ;  against  no  specific  errors  is 
it  directed.  Yet  it  seems  calculated  to  meet 
and  correct  a  certain  mental  tendency  which, 
boiug  widely  spread  in  Asia  Minor,  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  gospel.  The  letter,  in  conse- 
quence, offers  Christian  truth  in  that  form 
tvhich  was  most  adapted  to  readers  who  were 
strongly  inclined  to  a  kind  of  mystic  tran- 
sct  ndentalism,  which  professed  to  reveal 
great  spiritual  secrets,  and  fpise  its  culti- 
vators to  heights  of  metaphysical  kr  owledge 
nnnpproarhable  by  any  but  the  initiated  (1 
Tim.  i.  3 — O).  Accordingly,  Paul  sets  forth 
the  gospel  as  tlie  sum-total  of  once  hidden 
but  now  divinely-revealed  wisdom,  a  full 
knowledge  of  which  leads  to  a  thorough  ac- 
qiiaiiitnnce  with  Ood  and  Providence,  so 
that  all  thirst  for  knowledge  may  be  fuWj 
satisfied  at  the  fountain  of  the  gospel.  The 
Divine  wisdom  was  concentrated  and  exhi- 
bited in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  ele- 
vited  above  all  hunmn  persons  and  things, 
containing   in   blmieU   a\\  ^wmVowv  t,Q  en- 


lighten and  all  pow«r  to  8«V6  hii  dladflat;  lo 
that  those  who  are  seeking  absoliite  ksiov- 
ledge  and  complete  redemption  from  tlie 
senses,  should  torn  away  from  eaitfilj  preten- 
sious  and  look  to  Christ  aloDA.  As  Ood 
himself  has  rerealed  this  wiedom,  man  mnst 
not  venture  to  look  to  sny  other  eonree  of 
knowledge,  which  can  be  ozily  inferior,  if  not 
Tisionary  and  deceptive;  since  throagh  Christ 
there  has  been  giren  free  aecess  to  Ood, 
man  needs  no  other  mediator;  and  linee 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  entire  spiritosl 
world,  communion  with  him  is  all  thst  is 
needfhl,  in  order  to  the  ftttsinment  of  wpU 
ritual  perfection  and  lelielty.  Hence  die 
knowledge  and  loTe  of  Christ  are  the  Chris- 
tian*s  great  dnty,  as  eomprising  all  that  is 
needful  to  save  him  from  preTalent  errors 
and  Tiees,  and  lesd  him  to  daty,  Ood,  and 
eternal  life. 

Till  the  pablleation  of  Professor  BanKs 
work,  entitled,  Paubti^  der  JpoUd  Jem 
€hristi,  184d,  the  anthenticity  of  this  epistle, 
in  agreement  with  the  uniform  opinion  of 
Christian  antiquity,  was  considered  nniin- 
peachable.  The  recent  attack  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  disprove  its  Pauline  origin,  and, 
like  that  of  Evanson,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  in  a  few  years  forgotten.  Doabts  have 
been  raised  by  De  Wette  firom  internal  con- 
siderations which  hare  little,  if  any,  force. 
For  instance,  the  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
to  the  epistle  addressed  to  the  Colosstans 
(see  i.  384),  is  pleaded  against  its  being 
written  by  Paul;  as  if  a  writer  address- 
ing the  same  state  of  mind»  and  aim 
ing  to  produce  the  same  result,  was  not 
likely  to  employ  the  same  argnments,  espe- 
cially when  the  dates  of  the  two  composi- 
tions are  nearly,  and  the  writer's  condition 
precisely,  the  same.  Both  in  style,  thoagltt, 
and  structure,  the  epistle  entitled  'to  tlie 
Ephesians  *  is  throughout  Pauline ;  and  if  its 
general  tenor  is  allowed  to  instmct  ns  as  to 
its  intent  and  aim,  then  objections  to  its 
authenticity  disappear. 

The  moral  tone  which  pervades  the  letter 
i<i  high,  and  of  a  genuine  apostolic  cliann-- 
ter.  The  imagery  employed  in  vL  10— IT, 
is  striking,  forcible,  and  appropriate. 

EPHOD  (H.  a  covering),  a  short  nppr 
garment,  which  scarcely  covered  the  boiW 
It  was  made  of  two  pieces  sewed  togetlici 
so  that  one  hung  down  the  breast,  the  ntlier 
down  the  back.  Pictures  of  persons  wear- 
ing such  a  garment  have  been  found  on  ibe 
niins  of  Persepolis,  and,  what  is  more  wortht 
of  notice,  two  ephods  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt  which  are  very  old,  for  the  nKxlem 
Egyptians  wear  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dur- 
ing the  great  French  expedition,  they  wrre 
brought  to  General  Reynier  by  Arabs,  who 
stated  that  they  had  found  them  in  a  care 
filled  with  sand.  These  are  each  three  feet 
long,  and  quadrangular  in  form,  having  the 
same  breadth  as  length.  The  arms  are  aboat 
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sistecn  inehet  long.  On  the  shoulders  and 
near  the  bottom  are  fastened  square  pieces 
of  embroidery,  and  roond  the  arms,  as  well 
as  down  both  sides  of  the  neck,  are  nar- 
row embroidered  bands.  The  stuff  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  the  embroidery  brown,  of  fine 
linen;  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  the 
hair  of  an  animal. 

The  ephod  was  a  dress  essentially  pecu- 
liar to  the  priestly  order  among  the  Hebrews 
(I  Samuel  u.  18,  28;  zzu.  18);  for  *to 
wear  an  ephod/  was  die  same  as  to  be  a 
priest  Comp.  1  Sam.  zxiii.  6.  Hos.  iii.  4. 
Henoe  the  ephod  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  object,  which  sometimes  received  di- 
vine homage  (Judg.  viii.  27 ;  xvii.  d  ;  xviii. 
15).  Properly,  the  ephod  was,  according  to 
Mosos*  law,  to  be  worn  only  by  the  high- 
priest;  and  the  abuses  of  it  mentioned  in 
the  passages  last  referred  to,  if  not  tlie  use 
of  it  by  Samuel  and  David,  umy  be  consi- 
dered as  remnants  of  old  usages,  which,  pre^ 
vailing  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  nation, 
disappeared  only  wlien  the  ritual  of  public 
worship  was  defined  and  completed  in  the 
service  of  the  temple.  The  description  of 
the  ephod  of  the  high- priest  may  be  found 
in  Exod.  xxviii.  6,  seq. 

EPURAIM  (H./rtii(/ti/),  Joseph's  second 
•on,  bom  of  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  an  Egyptian  priest.  With  his  elder 
brother,  Manasseh,  he  was  placed  by  Jacob 
iu  the  same  condition  as  his  own  sons 
(Gen.  xlviii.  5 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  14).  The 
descendants  of  Joseph's  second  son  formed 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was  from  the 
first  one  of  the  most  considerable  (Gen. 
xlviii.  19).  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite.  In 
the  division  of  Canaan,  a  fine  portion  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  fell  to  this  tribe, 
who,  though  the  scriptural  limits  are  by  no 
means  clear,  seem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
half  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  to  have  occupied  the 
district  which  stretches  from  the  Jordan,  at 
a  point  north  of  Benjamin,  to  Dor,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carmel,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

At  an  early  period,  Ephraim  gained  a  pre- 
dominant influence ;  and  although  the  trans- 
Jordonic  Israelites  disowned  its  supremacy, 
yet  it  exerted  a  species  of  control  over  the 
weaker  members  of  the  Israelite  confederacy 
(Judg.  viii.  1,  seq. ;  xii.  1,  seq.).  Even  the 
national  sanctuary  was  fur  some  time 
at  the  Ephraimite  city  of  Shiloh,  which  ac- 
cordingly became  the  centre  of  the  religious 
and  civil  relations  of  the  whole  people  (Josh, 
xviii.  I.  Judg.  xviii.  31.  1  Sam.  i.  I);  iii.  21; 
xiv.  3),  which  must  have  added  much  to  the 
influence  of  the  tribe.  Bethel,  too,  where 
Samuel  had  one  of  his  judgmeut-seats, 
was  taken  by  the  Ephraimites  (1  Sam. 
vii.  16.  Judg.  i.  22).  With  such  power  on 
their  side,  they  were  not  likely  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  choice  of  a  king  in  Saul,  the 
Bei^iamite,  thosgh  his  tribe  was  too  weak  to 
occasion  serious  apprehensions.     But  when 


powerful  Judah  had  supplied  the  next  mo- 
narch, and  the  ark  was  fixed  in  Jerusalem, 
Ephraim  felt  that  its  position  was  compro- 
mised, and  entered  into  a  formal  opposition 
to  the  new  kingdom.  Probably  it  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  determination  with  which, 
after  David's  election,  the  bulk  of  Israel  ad- 
hered for  seven  years  to  Ishbosheth,  the  son 
of  Saul,  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Reho-. 
boam,  a  party  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
that  monarch,  Ephraim  was  at  its  head  (Is. 
vii.  17).  An  Ephraimite  prophet  took  the 
first  step  (1  Kings  xi.  29).  The  revolt 
broke  out  in  Shechem,  an  Ephraimite  city. 
The  new  king,  Jeroboam,  was  also  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Kings  xii.  2d).  The  whole  was 
a  plan  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Ephraim. 
This  appears  from  the  use  of  tlie  name  ;  for 
Ephraim  firem  this  time  signifies  the  king 
dora  of  Israel,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  the  guidance  of  Ephraim  (Is. 
vii.  2,  9 ;  ix.  9 ;  xxviiL  1.  Ilos.  iv.  17  ;  v.  3). 
This  division  of  the  Hebrew  people  greatly 
weakened  tlieir  power,  exposing  them  to  in- 
ternal broils,  and  rendering  them  an  easy 
prey  to  foreigners.  Still  more  were  the 
nerves  of  the  nation  weakened  when  Beho- 
boam,  for  political  purposes,  introduced  and 
established  idolatrous  worship.  In  Ephraim 
the  idolatry  found  acceptance  and  made  pro- 
gress, it  may  be,  the  more  readily  from  the 
fact  that  Ephraim  was  descended  from  an 
Egyptian  mother  of  the  priestly  caste.  Its 
proximity  to  Judali  was  detrimental  to  the 
purity  of  the  temple  worship.  From  these 
facts  we  may  learn  why  the  voice  of  faithfiol 
prophets  was  so  earnest  in  rebuking  the 
defection,  apostacy,  and  depravation  of 
Ephraim. 

Ephrainif  a  city  of  that  name,  described  in 
John  xL  d4,  as  being  in  a  country  near  to  the 
wOdemess  whither  our  Lord  repaired  with  his 
disciples,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had 
induced  the  Sanhedrim  to  form  the  deliberate 
resolve  to  put  him  to  death.  Ephraim,  Ro- 
binson (Harmony,  pp.  201 — 204)  holds  to 
be  probably  identical  with  the  Ephrain  of 
2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  and  the  Ophrah  of  Josh. 
xviiL  23.  The  same  is  also,  he  holds,  the 
Ephron  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  the 
latter  places  at  nearly  twenty  Boman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  seven  miles  beyond 
Bethel.  But  it  lay  *  near  to  the  wlidemess.' 
The  only  wilderness  in  that  region  is  8n  the 
east  of  Bethel,  namely,  the  desert  of  Judea, 
lying  to  the  west  of  Uie  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  to  the  parallel  of  Shiloh. 
These  indications  point,  he  thinks,  to  the 
lofty  site  of  the  modem  et  Taiyibeh,  situ- 
ated two  hours  north-east  of  Bethel,  and  six 
hoMrs  twenty  minutes  north -north -east  of  Je 
nisalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad 
tract  of  de^^ert  country  lying  between  it  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.     Tlil:»,  iu   Robin 
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ion's  opinion,  was  the  Ephraini,  or  Epbnm, 
of  both  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

On  returning  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time,  Bobinson  supposes  that  Jesos,  after 
dwelling  some  time  at  Ephraim,  took  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  crossing  the  yalley  and  the 
Jordan,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  capital 
through  Jericho.  In  the  time  spent  in 
Ephraim  and  the  ensuing  tour,  Bobinson 
places  many  important  events  narrated  in 
the  gospels;  fur  instance,  from  Luke  xiii. 
10  to  zix.  28. 

Ephraim,  the  northern  portion  of  the  high 
land  which  stretches  fmm  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon,  southward,  to  the  desert  et-Tih. 
This  ridge,  which  is  m&ny  miles  in  breadth, 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  Hebron, 
where  it  is  about  3000  feet  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea ;  whilst  in  the  north,  towards  Si- 
ehem,  it  sinks  to  1751  feet,  and  at  last  falls 
down  to  the  plain  above  mentioned.  To- 
wards the  west,  it  gradually  loses  iu  height 
by  means  of  successions  of  hills,  each  lower 
than  its  predecessor,  which  lie  between  the 
summit  and  the  plain  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fall  on  the  eastern 
side  is  more  sudden  from  two  causes,  partly 
from  its  being  shorter,  partly  from  the  level 
of  the  Jordan  and  die  Dead  Sea  being  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
entire  range  is  a  high,  uneven  table  land, 
formed  of  a  mass  of  individual  groups,  of 
which  no  one  possesses  any  great  extension. 
It  is  intersected  by  many  deep  valleys  which 
run  east  and  west,  either  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  the  JorUao.  The  water- shed  for  the 
most  part  follows  the  elevations  of  the  land 
along  the  ridge,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  valleys  that  i^terwards  take  dissimilar  di- 
rections, often  for  a  considerable  extent  run 
through  each  other :  for  instauce,a  valley  which 
sinks  towards  the  Jordan  has  its  beginning 
half  an  hour  or  more  westward  from  the  be- 
ginning of  other  valleys  which  run  towards 
the  Western  Sea.  These  valleys  are  all  water- 
courses, which  flow  or  not,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Along  the  rauge  lie 
several  well-known  hills,  such  as  that  of 
Samaria,  Ebal,  Geriziin,  Olivet,  Zion.  The 
whole  is  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits ;  only 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  is  in  its  southern 
part,  especially  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  barren, 
anil,  in  many  parts,  a  wilderness ;  yet  spots 
arc  fonud  bearing  traces  of  ancient  culture 
and  fruitfulness. 

EPHRATH,  or  EPHRATAH  (H.  abun 
€Uince)y  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Juduh  (Gen.  XXXV.  10.  Buth  iv.  11),  where 
Bachel  died  in  child-birth  and  was  buried, 
and  where  David  and  Jesus  were  bom.  The 
two  names '  Bethlehem  Ephratah '  are  united 
in  Micah  v.  2.  Hence  natives  of  Betlile- 
hem  were  denominated  Epbrathites  (Buth  L 
2.  1  Sam.xvii.  12). 

EPICUBUS  (G.  helper),  a  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, bom  342  A.  C.  at  Samos,  whence. 


in  hit  eighteenth  year,  ha  proceeded  ao 
Athens ;  which  city,  howerer,  he  eoon  quil- 
ted, and  repaired  to  Gdopkon,  where  hie 
father,  Neocles,  had  eettlcd.  Lesfing  tiiie 
place,  he  vbited  Mitylene  and  Lsmpeeeoe, 
where  he  taught  foraome  time.  In  807  A.  C 
he  returned  to  Athena,  where,  pnreheaing  a 
garden,  in  company  with  hie  three  farodien 
and  numerous  scholars  and  fHends,  he  speek 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  simple,  retired 
and  happy  intimacy,  snoh  as  that  fbcos  of 
luxury  and  art  had  notpreriously  seen.  The 
natural  modesty  of  his  disposition,  his  love 
of  retirement,  uid  his  simple  pleasures,  ren- 
dered Epicurus  indisposed  to  take  part  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  though  he  felt  s 
warm  and  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country,  to  which  he  vras  under 
deep  obligations.  So  far  as  was  possible  he 
lived  in  concealment,  content  wiUi  the  tran- 
quil pureuits  of  literature,  and  the  peacefdl 
intereourees  of  friendship.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  bodily 
ailments,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  pa- 
tience, tiU,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  he  died  in  pdace  and  undistorbed  se- 
renity. A  wiU  that  he  left  bears  testimoDy  to 
the  mildness  of  his  charaeter  and  the  friend- 
liness of  his  disposition,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ensuing  enloginm  by  hi 
celebrated  pupil,  Lucretins,  gained  for  hiiS 
a  degree  of  respect  little  short  of  adoration. 

*  Oh  who  with  mighty  mind  could  frame  a  woa§ 
Worthy  to  high  a  theme,  such  noble  truths  t 
Whose  wcrds  coiild  e'er  express  the  nuttto^ 

praise, 
Who  left  to  us  the  lofty  prise  he  gained  f 
No  one — I  ween— endowed  with  mortal  ftuae— 
For  if,  my  Memmius,  as  the  theme  demands, 
lily  tongue  must  speak  his  praise — he  was  a  god, 
A  very  god — who  first  that  rule  of  life 
Found  out,  which  later  men  call  wisdom.  He 
Gave  to  our  life  a  calm  and  tranquil  light. 
In  place  of  darkness  dread  and  tossing  waves.' 

Epictirus  was  a  most  prolific  vrriter.  Kot 
fewer  than  3CX)  volumes,  on  very  diverse 
subjects,  bore  testimony  to  the  fertility  of 
his  mind  and  the  assiduous  occupation  d 
his  time. 

Ethics  was  the  central  subject  around 
which  were  grouped  the  thoughts,  affections 
and  strivings  of  this  philosopher ;  and  his 
great  aim  was  to  form  for  hunselJf  such  a 
self-sufficing  character  as  might  be  proof 
against  external  foree,  and  independent  of 
outward  disturbances.  Logic,  therefore,  he 
estimated  from  its  tendency  to  aid  him  in 
the  formation  of  his  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  particular  as  furnishing  a  criterion  by 
which  the  good  and  the  true  might  be  dis- 
tinguished frum  tlieir  oppositea.  His  chief 
position  in  ethics  is  one  Uiat  opponents  have 
grossly  misrepresented;  though  in  the  hands 
of  pupils  of  later  days  it  became  very  objec- 
tionable. That  position  is,  that  pleasure  is 
the  highest  happiness  and  the  great  end  of 
human  life.  Had  he  stopped  here,  be  would 
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only  have  lepeiied  what  others  had  said  be- 
fore him.  He  went  farther,  and  in  the  de- 
▼elopment  and  ennobling  of  the  doctrine  lies 
the  pecoliarity  and  the  merit  of  his  philoso- 
phy; for  he  maintained  that  the  pleasors 
was  not  of  a  momentary  and  transient,  not 
of  a  bodily  or  sensaous  kind ;  but  lasting, 
imperishable,  lying  in  the  purer  and  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  sool;  in  freedom  from 
solicitade  and  trouble,  and  firom  all  infla- 
enees  which  might  give  pain,  or  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  breast.  In  this  internal 
peace  he  found  the  purest  felicity  and  the 
highest  good. 

Such  a  doctrine  may  have  been  pure  to 
the  pure,  and  aided  persons  of  lofty  aims 
to  reach  a  high  degree  of  mental  ease.  But 
it  contains  an  element  of  softness  which 
would  render  it  no  harsh  master  to  the  lux- 
uriously-disposed, and  a  proneness  to  be 
misconceived  and  abused,  that  would  allow 
even  Roman  ?ices  to  shelter  themselves 
under  its  philosophio  cloak. 

When  Paul  at  Athens  was  encountered 
by  members  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  the  master's  system  had  yielded 
predominance  to  the  worse,  which,  combined 
with  the  metaphysical  errors  of  the  system, 
rendered  most  of  those  who  bore  his  name 
Movers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God'  (2Tim.iii.  4). 

It  was,  however,  when  his  mind  ascended 
to  superhuman  topics,  that  Epicoms  fell 
into  the  worst  errors.  Adopting,  without 
improving,  the  atomical  theory  of  Democri* 
ta9,  he  taught  that  the  universe  consists  of 
atoms,  or  inconceivably  minute  particles. 
From  this  category  lie  did  not  except  the 
gods  themselves,  who,  he  said,  were  known 
to  men  ouly  by  the  representations  of  them 
which  their  images  wrought  on  the  mind. 
This  system  of  gross  materialism  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  even  in  his  own  days  as 
an  atheist.  Whether  or  not  the  imputation 
was  sustained  by  the  theory,  the  tendency  of 
his  doctrine  was  of  an  atheistical  nature, 
Binee  his  ethics  led  him  to  hold  that  the 
gods  found  their  happiness  in  entire  ease, 
troubling  themselves  neither  with  the  crea 
tion  nor  the  government  of  the  world. 

But  atheism  is  not  without  elements  of 
superstition.  The  scholars  of  £picurus,taaght 
to  identify  the  highest  ease  with  the  highest 
good,  and  having  their  minds  cast,  back  to 
earth  from  the  mere  abstractions  of  the 
atomic  Olympus,  came  in  time  to  worship 
their  master,  who,  to  their  eyes,  realised  far 
more  than  any  other  being  the  serene  phi- 
losophy he  had  inculcated.  Hence  in  the 
lines  given  above  he  is  termed  by  Lucretius 
a  god.  Here,  as  in  every  form  of  atheism, 
is  it  found  that  those  who  refiose  to  adore 
the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  universe, 
are  led  to  pay  the  homage  of  their  souls  to 
man.  Self-worship  is  the  natural  antithesis 
lo  the  worship  of  Qod. 


These  gentnd  notices  will  serve  to  show 
with  what  propriety  Paul  spoke,  when  being 
asked  by  certain  Epicurean  philosophers  for 
an  account  of  his  doctrine,  he  set  fsrth  in 
terms  the  most  explicit  and  impressive  the 
existence  and  eternal  providence  of  Almighty 
Qod,  and  sought  to  turn  his  auditors  away 
alike  from  bootless  offerings  to  images  of 
gold,  silver,  and  stone,  and  from  specula- 
tions no  less  idle  than  aspiring,  to  the  simple 
facts,  the  great  truths,  and  the  noble  sympa- 
thies of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
laudable  aim  is  not  without  its  application, 
may  it  be  also  not  without  its  reward,  in  this 
our  day. 

EPISTLE  (G.  9omeihinff  tent,  a  letter). 
The  relations  which  the  churches  planted 
by  the  apostles  continued  to  hold  with  theui, 
and  the  wants  of  those  churches  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  Christian  life,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  an  apostle  whose  mission 
comprehended  a  large  district  of  the  world, 
and  in  one  sense  all  the  peopled  earth,  could 
not  remain  long  with  any  one  xjommuuity, 
gave  occasion  to  letters  sent  to  certain 
churches  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  word, 
and  so  set  the  earliest  step  in  ihe  formation 
of  our  New-Testament  Scriptures.  Paul  pro- 
bably began  this  important  service  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  letters  have  from  the  first 
exerted  very  great  influence  on  the  church 
and  the  world.  Uis  writings  were  letters  ad- 
dressed to  churches  founded  by  him,  occa- 
sioned by  some  special  circumstances,  and 
having  a  special  aim.  In  this  kind  of 
writing  he  is  a  great  master.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  apostles,  whose  productions 
have  less  of  the  strictly  epistolary  character, 
and  resemble  short  treatises. 

The  preservation  of  Paul's  epistles  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  superintendence  of 
Divine  Providence  over  the  church  of  Christ. 
That  comparatively  a  few  lines  (for  none  of 
those  epistles  are  long)  written  by  one  who, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  may  be  pronounced  an 
obscure  Jew,  to  a  few  persons  of  the  humbler 
rank,  lost  amid  the  teemmg  and  luxurious 
population  of  Rome  or  Corinth,  should  have 
been  at  the  first  preserved  entire,  and  then 
passed  from  age  to  age,  in  manuscript,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  is  a  fact  calculated  to 
excite  both  wonder  and  gratitude.  These 
compositions,  too,  are  eminendy  fitted  to 
give  such  an  insight  into  the  early  condition 
of  the  principal  Christian  churches,  as  en- 
ables us  not  only  to  form  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  but  gather  unde- 
signed, incidental,  minute,  and  therefore 
forcible  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  great 
evento,  and  the  certainty  of  the  great  truths, 
which  form  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

Till  recently,  the  epistles  current  under 
Paul's  name  were,  with  doubts  in  regard  to 
that  bearing  the  title  *  to  the  Hebrews,'  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  emanated  from  the 
apostle.   In  Germany,  however,  the  authen* 
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tMitj  of  the  epbiles  to  Timothy  and  Titos 
bu  been  denied,  and  ProilBfteor  Baur,  of  Tu- 
bingeD,  has  lately  pat  forth  a  work  {Paului 
der  Apinile  Jetut  Christi),  in  which  he  ad- 
mits as  of  Pauline  orig^  only  four  of  the 
commonly-received  letters,  namely,  that  to 
the  Qalatians,  that  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
two  to  the  Corinthians.  Withoat  by  any 
meaos  acceding  to  his  Tiews,  we  remark  that 
the  retention  of  even  one  of  these  would 
suffice  for  the  exposition,  establishment  and 
propagation  of  Christian  truth. — See  L  161, 
and  the  article  Lstteb. 

ERASTUS  (G.  beloved),  a  convert  who 
ministered  to  Paul,  and  whom  the  apostle 
sent  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia  in  com- 
pany with  Timothy  (Acts  xix.  22).  In  Rom. 
zvL  23,  we  find  Erastus  designated  '  cham- 
berlain,* or  paymaster,  *  of  the  city.'  What 
city  ?  Those  to  whom  the  letter  was  written 
would  know,  and  the  omission  of  the  in- 
formation we  need  was,  in  the  ciroum- 
stances,  perfectly  natural.  Had  such  been 
given,  it  would  have  worn  the  appearance  of 
a  gloss  by  a  later  hand.  But  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20 
we  read,  *  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth ;'  whence 
it  becomes  probable  that  Corinth  was  the 
habitual  residence  of  Erastus.  Patting  these 
scattered  hints  together,  we  may  say  that 
Erasms,  having  been  converted  by  Paul,  gave 
up  his  office  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  en- 
gaged in  efforts  for  ihe  promotion  of  the 
gospel,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
settled  down  in  the  city  where  he  had  been 
born,  a  second,  if  not  also  the  first  time. 
Now,  from  other  considerations,  it  appears 
tliat  Uie  letter  to  the  Romans  was  written 
from  Corinth.  Here,  then,  is  an  incidental 
confirmation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ron^ns, 
as  well  as  of  the  history.  Our  informadon 
is  but  fragmentary,  but  fragments  are  to  be 
expected  in  letters ;  and  in  the  actual  case 
tlie  fragments  are  accordant,  so  as  to  show 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  one  whole ;  which 
whole  is  the  history  of  Erastus  and  his  re- 
lations to  Paul,  to  the  Christian  community, 
and  to  Uie  churches  of  Rome  and  Corinth. 

Another  alight  but  not  unimportant  coin- 
cideuce  is  observable.  The  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaiamade  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution for  the  aid  of  their  needy  brethren 
in  Palestine  (Rom.  xv.  26).  On  this  busi- 
ness Erastus  appears  to  have  been  sent. 
Now,  his  civil  pursuits  must  have  rendered 
him  specially  tit  for  such  an  office ;  and  our 
finding  him  actually  employed  in  tlie  pecu- 
niary affairs  of  the  church,  satisfies  our  sense 
of  propriety,  and  shows  us  the  history  in 
harmony  with  itself.  The  concurrence  of 
these  minute  probabilities  affords  no  small 
weight  of  evidence. 

ESARHADDON.     See  Asstbia. 

ESCHEW  (T.  scheuerif  *  to  snui  ;  comp. 
thy)  signifies  to  turn  away  or  abstain  from 
(Job  i.  1.  1  Pet.  iii.  11 ;  conip.  Job.  xxviii.  28 ; 
Xixiv,  27). 


ESHCOL  (H.  grapeti),  s  brook,  or  wady« 
whieh  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  grapea  whieh  it  produced,  was  ritoated 
in  the  southern  part  of  Jndah,  nesr  Hebron, 
and  was  the  spot  viaited  by  the  men  whom 
Moses  sent  to  survey  the  land  of  promise 
(Numb.  xiii.  23— 2d).  In  this  Tale  the  spies 
eut  down  a  branch  with  one  closter  of  grapes, 
which,  partly  on  aeeoaut  of  its  size,  and 
partly  to  avoid  bruiaing  the  fruit,  they  bore 
'between  two  on  s  ataff.'  The  plaoe  has 
been  recognised  in  an  inconsiderable  valley 
which,  at  a  small  distance  from  Hebroo, 
runs  from  the  north-east  It  is  covered 
with  vine  and  olive  gardens,  and  produces 
besides,  in  great  abundanee,  figs,  apricots, 
quinces,  and  pomegranates.  Ita  vineyards 
are  especially  exeelleot,  producing  the  finest 
grapes  in  Palestine.  Mariti  saw,  in  other 
parts  of  Syria,  *  grapes  of  soch  an  extraor- 
dinary aize,  that  a  bunch  of  them  would  be 
a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man.' 
.  ESPOUSALS  (F^  originally  firom  the 
Latin  Monnu,  *  promised  in  marriafe '),  sig- 
nifies betrothing,  or  plighting  izoth  with  a 
view  to  mairiage  (Cant.  iiL  11.  Jer.  iL  2). 
See  Mabbiaob. 

ESTIliATION  (L.  Mitmo,  *  I  valne'),  the 
valuation,  worth,  or  prioe  of  ^  thing  (Lev. 
zxviL  2,  8,  &c.). 

ESTHER,  or  Hadasaah,  dangfater  of  Abi 
hail,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  after  the 
deaUi  of  her  parents,  adopted,  in  eonse- 
qnenoe  of  her  beauty,  by  her  consin  Morde- 
eai,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rose  to  be  the  favour- 
ite queen  of  the  Peraian  sovereign,  Xerxes 
(Esth.  ii.  6,  teq.).  The  details  of  her  life 
will  appear  in  the  next  article. 

ESTHER,  THE  BOOK  OF,  has  its  name 
fh>m  the  chief  person  of  whom  it  speaks,  and 
comprises  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  Its 
contents  maybe  divided  into  three  chief  por- 
tions:— a.  The  elevation  of  Esther,  in  the 
place  of  Vashti,  to  be  queen  (i.  11 )  ;  6.  The 
destruction  of  the  Jews  plotted  by  Hsuihd 
(iii.  iv.) ;  c.  The  wonderful  preservation  of 
the  Jewish  people  (v. — x.). 

Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  the  master  of  a  hun- 
dred, seventy  and  seven  lands,  reaching  fruin 
India  to  Ethiopia,  gives  to  his  grandees,  iu 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  sumptuous 
feast,  on  the  last  day  of  which  he  bids  bis 
queen,  Vashti,  show  her  beauty  to  his  guests. 
The  queen  refuses,  and  the  king  is  enraged. 
In  consequence,  the  beauties  of  his  kingdom 
Rre  brought  together  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  choosing  another  mistress. 
Esther  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  object  of 
h  is  cli oicc.  Her  foster  father,  Mordecai,  who 
still  retains  his  influence  orer  her,  discloses, 
by  her  means,  to  the  king  a  conspiracy 
aTninsthis  life,  which  is  thus  defeated  (i.  ii.). 
But  naman,an  Agagite,  is  inyested  with  the 
highest  civil  power,  and  receives  aniver^ 
homage  except  from  Mordecai.    Mortified 
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at  this,  Haman  resoWes  to  work  the  rain 
not  only  of  Monleeai»  hut  his  whole  nation. 
In  tlie  twelfth  year  of  Ahasnerns,  he  sae* 
ceeds  in  ohtaining  from  him  a  command 
that  all  Jews  should  he  put  to  death  through* 
out  the  king's  dominions.  The  decree  is 
published.  Mordecai,  on  learning  the  fact, 
'  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,'  aud  his 
grief  spread  among  the  Jews  and  reached 
the  ears  of  Esther,  who  commanded  her 
cousi'ito  be  brought  to  her,  and  heard  from 
him  the  dismal  intelligence.  Esther  is  will- 
ing to  intercede  for  her  countrymen,  but 
she  dares  not  approach  the  monarch  unbid- 
den. What  is  she  to  do?  She  bids  the 
Jews  fast ;  she  and  her  maidens  fast  also, 
during  the  space  of  three  days,  in  order  to 
gain  mental  courage  to  address  the  king. 
Having  thus  brought  her  mind  to  the  dis- 
regard of  danger,  which  is  expressed  in 
these  words — *If  I  perish,  I  perish' — she 
places  herself,  arrayed  in  her  best  apparel, 
widiin  sight  of  her  husband,  who  invites 
her  to  draw  near,  and,  by  anticipation,  pro- 
mises her  what  she  wishes,  to  the  extent  of 
half  his  kingdom.  Her  request  simply  is, 
that  the  king  and  Haman  may  come  thnt 
day  to  a  banquet  which  she  has  prepared. 
They  are  both  present,  Haman  elated  at  his 
joyous  position,  yet  still  tormented  at  Mor- 
decai's  withholding  the  prevalent  tokens  of 
homage.  The  time  he  thinks  auspicious  for 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  unbending 
Mordecai,  and,  in  anticipation  of  tlie  success 
of  his  intended  application  to  Xerxes,  he 
erects  for  Mordecai  a  lofty  gallows.  But 
the  king  is  troubled  in  his  mind.  Perhaps 
he  has  reason  to  fear  another  conspiracy ; 
and,  thinking  over  the  peril  by  night,  he  is 
reminded  that  the  discoverer  of  a  former 
plot  has  gone  unrewarded.  Search  is  made 
in  the  national  archives,  and  his  name  is 
foimd  to  be  Mordecai.  Haman  appears  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  king  and  demand  the 
death  of  Mordecai.  *  What,'  asks  the  king, 
*  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteih  to  honour  ?"  •  Surely,*  thinks  Ha- 
man, *  that  is  myself.'  A  splendid  reward 
id  therefore  suggested.  '  Let  it  be  done,'  is 
the  royal  command,  *  to  Mordecai,  the  Jew : 
let  notliiug  fail  of  all  thou  hast  spoken.' 
The  honour  is  conferred,  but  Haman's  heart 
has  sunk.  However,  the  banquet  is  before 
him.  Thither  he  repairs.  On  the  second 
day,  Xerxes  asks  Esther,  'What  is  thy  peti- 
tion ?•  *  The  life  of  my  people.'  *  Who  has 
endangered  it  V  '  Haman.*  The  king  rises 
from  table  full  of  wrath.  Haman,  thun- 
derstruck, throws  hunself^  a  petitioner  for 
his  own  life,  at  Esthei^s  feet,  and,  in  his  ur- 
gency, approaches  the  divan  on  which  she 
sits.  Then  said  the  king,  who,  after  a  mo- 
ment's absence  for  relief,  had  returned  to  the 
banqnetting  hall, — *  will  he  force  the  queen 
also  before  me  in  the  house?*  The  attend- 
ant slaves  know  their  master^s  will,    and 


■tnagle  the  wretched  vizier,  who  is  forth- 
with suspended  from  the  gallows  intended 
for  Mordecai.  Haman's  property  is  given 
to  Esther,  who  obtains  the  reversal  of  the 
murderous  decree  from  Xerxes,  and  he,  appa- 
rently unrequested,  gives  directions  that  the 
Jews  should  have  permission  for  one  day  to 
slay  their  enemies.  Mordecai  triumphs  and 
becomes  prime  minister ;  universal  rejoicing 
spreads  among  the  Jews,  who  are  now  held 
in  respect  and  fear  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Not  content  with  the  infliction  of  general 
revenge,  Esther,  after  learning  that  five  hun- 
dred men  have  been  slain  '  in  Shushan,  the 
palace,'  among  whom  were  Haman's  ten 
sons,  requests  that  these  young  men  may 
also  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows.  Her  pe- 
tition is  complied  with.  Further,  at  the 
request  of  Mordecai,  the  day  of  their  deli- 
verance is  made  by  the  Jews  a  high  festival. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  feast  Purim, 
lots — so  called  because  Haman  *had  cast 
PuTt  that  is,  the  lot,  to  consume  them  and  to 
destroy  them'  (ix.  24 — 26) — which  was  cele- 
brated on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Adar,  and  was  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  rescue 
from  destruction ;  for  which  purpose  tlie 
hook  of  Esther  was  publicly  read.  The  thir- 
teenth was  a  fast  day  (John  v.  1). 

The  autlior  of  Esther  is  unknown.  The 
hook,  however,  bears  evident  tokens  of  being 
a  genuine  production ;  but  we  cannot  consi- 
der it  in  any  other  light  than  a  well  written 
narrative  of  an  event  which  was  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  national  feelings  of  the  Jews,  but 
which  is  too  much  pervaded  by  artistic  won- 
ders to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  history,  and  too 
mnch,in  its  latterparts,darkened  by  vengeance 
to  be  reverenced  as  a  religious  work,  ^o  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  book  of  the  name  of  God, 
whose  ordinary  providence  acts  not  by  the 
sudden  chances  therein  set  forth,  and  whose 
extraordinary  dealings  would  not  have  given 
a  sanction  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
inflicted  by  Esther  and  Haman  in  their  thirst 
for  revenge.  Tet  is  that  thirst  national ;  and 
the  genera]  tone  of  the  book,  especially  in 
its  implied  descriptions  of  Xerxes  and  the 
manners  of  his  court,  both  truly  charac- 
teristic and  very  striking.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Book  of  Esther  appeared  to 
be  a  religious  work  to  the  Jews,  who,  as 
Buch,  and  because  it  spoke  of  an  event  ho- 
nourable to  their  nation,  received  it  into 
their  Canon ;  but  we  do  not  understand  what 
peculiar  interest  the  Christian  has  in  stre- 
nuously asserting  its  right  to  stand  among 
divinely-inspired  writings.  Against  such  a 
pretension  modem  criticism  has  adduced 
unanswerable  arguments. 

Little  doubt,  if  any,  can  there  however  be, 
that  an  event  similar  in  kind  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  captive  Jews  from  impending 
ruin,  furnished  the  leading  topic  of  the  book, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of 
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tiiefeitlTalof  FQrim.  Viewed  as  an  eUbonta 
•nd  ornate  narratiTe  of  such  an  event,  the 
work  is  of  valae,  particularly  as  displaying 
the  manners,  usages  and  laws  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  and  throwing  light  on  the  widely- 
extended  despotism  of  its  monarch.  That 
the  main  features  of  the  story  were  put  into 
writing  at  no  great  distance  from  Uie  time 
referred  to,  may  be  legitimately  inferred  both 
from  the  viyldness  of  the  pictures  it  pre- 
sents, and  the  accordance  of  the  character 
given  of  Xerxes  with  that  which  he  bears  in 
profane  history,  as  a  selfwiUed,  impetuous, 
overbearing  and  luiurious  tyrant. 

ETHANIM  (H.),  the  seventh  month  of 
the  Hebrew  year,  as  reckoned  before  the 
exile,  in  which  took  place  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The  month  is  otherwise 
named  Tisri,  and  extended  from  the  new 
moon  in  October  to  that  in  November,  at 
which  time,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  inti- 
mates, the  brooks  were  full  of  water. 

EUNICE  (O.),  mother  of  Timothy;  of 
Jewish  origin.  She  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  married  a  Greek,  who  was  Timo- 
thy's father.  Her  piety  is  commemorated  by 
Paul,  and  to  its  influence  we  may  ascribe 
her  own  conversion,  and  the  high  place  held 
in  the  Christian  church  by  her  son,  who  may 
also  have  derived  some  advantage  ftom  the 
more  liberal  manner  of  thinking  which  his 
father  had  acquired  in  his  Grecian  education. 
This  blending  together  of  two  distinct  races 
and  two  dissimilar  states  of  mind  was  an 
important  part  of  that  preparation  for  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  which  a  wise  and  be- 
nign Providence  had  long  been  engaged  in 
bringing  about  The  Greek  and  the  Jew, 
having  parted  with  some  of  their  mos>t 
rigidly  distinctive  features,  united  together 
to  form  the  Christian,  who  owes  to  the  fonuer 
freedom  and  activity  of  intellect,  and  to  the 
latter  devotional  feeling,  and  his  sense  of 
religious  obligation.  Wliat  God  has  thus 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asuuder. 

EUNUCH  (G.)     See  Chambeblain. 

EUODIAS  and  SYNTYCHE,  two  female 
disciples  in  the  Philippian  church,  wbo  seem 
to  have  diflfered  in  opinion,  probably  regard- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  whom 
Paul  entreats  to  forget  tlieir  differences  in  a 
common  devotedness  to  Christ. 

EUPHRATES,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
river  denominated  by  tlie  Hebrews  Phrat, 
As  it  was  also  the  largest  stream  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  the  latter  also  named 
it  •  the  river'  (Gen.  xxxi.  21.  Is.  viii.  7),  also 
•the  great  river'  (Geo.xv.  18).  This  river 
rises  in  the  Armenian  mountains.  Its  remot- 
est source  lies  some  miles  north  from  the 
modem  Erzerum.  Before  it  leaves  its  moun- 
tain home  it  has  already  become  a  consider- 
able body  of  water,  by  receiving  many  rivu- 
lets, and  uniting  with  two  chief  tributaries. 
Falling  into  the  low  lauds  of  Mesopotamia, 
aeu  Samosata,  it  runs  parallel  with  tlie  Ti- 


gris, in  a  southern  direetion,  till,  hsting 
formed  a  junction  with  its  Muspiuiioii,  it 
enters  the  Persian  Golf  under  the  name  of 
Schatt-el-Arab,  after  a  eoorae  of  1400mil«s. 
The  Euphrates  haa,  for  tho  low  lands  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  tibM  sama  im- 
portance as  the  Nile  has  for  Egypt;  fer, 
swollen  by  the  snows  melted  at  Ae  spfmch 
of  summer  on  the  mountains  of  ATtimwi^^ 
the  river  periodically  overflows  its  banks, 
which  being  intersected  with  a  net-work  of 
canals,  carry  its  water,  and  therewith  fruit- 
fulness,  over  a  wide  snrfaoe  of  oountxy.  In 
ancient  times  this  water-system  was  eompli* 
eated,  extensive  and  eAcienL  At  present 
many  of  the  courses  are  stopped,  and  the 
canals  without  water.  The  reader  may  here 
see  the  force  of  the  image  in  which  Isaiah 
(viii.  7)  describes  Jeho^rath  as  bringing  op 
over  the  labd  of  Palestine  *  the  waters  of  the 
river  strong  and  many* — *  and  hs  shall  eome 
up  over  all  his  channels  and  go  OTsr  all  his 
banks.'  This  judgment  Jodah  is  threatened 
with  because  *  they  refuse  the  waters  of  Shi- 
loah,'  that  ia,  disobey  the  DiTine  wilL  Com- 
pare Jer.  ii.  18. 

It  was  only  a  vague  notion  that  the  Bibli- 
cal writers  possessed  of  the  hi|^  landa  of 
Armenia,  which  therefore  they  speak  of  as 
being  the  source  of  fonr  rivers  (Oen.  ii.  10 — 
14),  a  statement  that  now  at  least  is  conect 
only  in  a  wide  and  general  acceptation.  The 
Euphrates  is  mentioned  ss  the  esstera 
boundary  of  the  Hebrew  dominions  (Gen. 
XV.  18.  Exod.  xxiiL  81.  DeuLxL  24).  This, 
in  a  general  sense,  became  true  in  the  time 
of  David,  wbo  by  his  renown  and  the  terror 
of  his  arms  kept  the  Bedouin  population  of 
the  desert  in  awe,  and  was  in  reiJity  master 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  tbe 
Jordan  pasturing  their  flocks  at  large,  *  unto 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the 
river  Euphrates,  because  their  cattle  were 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Gilead'  (1  Chron. 
V.  9  ;  comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  1,  seq.}. 

EUROCLYDON  (G.),  the  wind  by  which 
Paul  was  driven  on  the  shore  of  Malta, 
after  having  been  long  tossed  about  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Tbe 
name  is  compounded  of  two  words :  one  sig- 
nifies the  east  wind;  the  other,  a  billow; 
thus  denoting  that  this  was  '  a  tempesmons 
wind '  from  the  east,  or  rather  the  north-east 
(comp.  vers.  12 — 14  of  Acts  xxvii.).  This 
is  one  of  those  winds  which  Seneca  (Quest. 
Nat,  6,  17)  says  are  pecnliar  to  certain 
parts,  and  obtain  local  namea  from  their 
character  and  effects.  The  Eums,  or  east 
wind,  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  stormy 
and  shipwrecking  (Epod.  x.  5),  where  it  is 
termed  black  from  the  storms  which  it 
brought,  and  is  associated  with  the  north 
wind.  The  reference  in  the  New  Testament 
seems  to  be  to  that  gusty  and  violent  wind 
which  the  sailors  now  term  a  '  Levanter '  as 
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oonuiig  from  the  Lerint,  that  is,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  a  '  Levanter/ 
though  properly  an  east  wind,  shifts  about 
oonstanUy,  and  thus  excites  fearftil  tempests. 
Such  a  wind  would  produce  precisely  the 
effects  recorded  in  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  above  referred  (comp.  Odyss.  ▼.  831). 

EUTYGHUS  (O.),  a  young  man  who, 
during  a  discourse  of  Paul's  at  Troas,  pro- 
longed till  midnight,  was  overtalrcn  by  sleep, 
and  in  consequence  fell  from  the  third  loft 
of  a  house,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The 
apostle,  immediately  descending  to  his  aid, 
recalled  his  departing  spirit ;  and  when  he 
left  the  place  the  next  morning,  he  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  having  the  youth  brought 
to  him  alive. 

In  this  incident,  the  narration  of  which 
occupies  only  a  few  lines,  there  is  evidence 
corroborative  of  the  reality  of  the  scene  and 
the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  assembly  seems  to  have  been  held  hi 
a  large  room  in  the  third  story.  The  address 
was  continued  till  midnight.  The  audience 
was  large.  Hence  lamps  were  necessary 
hence,  also,  the  windows  were  open  with  a 
view  to  ventilation.  Seated  on  the  sill  of 
one  of  these,  the  young  man,  overpowered 
by  the  vitiated  atmosphere  and  lengthened 
fatigue,  fell  ftt>m  his  dangerous  position  into 
the  quadrangle  forming  the  court  or  yard, 
which,  as  usual,  was  within  the  house.  The 
accident  broke  up  the  meeting.  Paul  went 
down  into  the  court,  and,  having  restored 
the  young  man,  delivered  him  to  bis  parents, 
who,  probably  the  owners  of  the  house,  took 
their  child,  and,  devoting  to  him  their  best 
attention  during  the  remaining  hours  of 
night,  were  able  to  bring  him  alive  into  the 
apostle's  presentfe  before  he  departed  in  the 
morning. 

Notwithstanding  the  fall,  the  assembled 
friends  did  not  leave  the  place.  The  young 
man  was  not  dead,  and  therefore  might  they 
without  impropriety  resume  their  connection 
with  the  apostle ;  and  being  eager  to  learn 
the  wonderful  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Qod,  and,  probably,  to  have  certain 
difficulties  solved  and  certain  dark  points 
illustrated,  they  keep  Paul  in  conversation 
*  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day.' 

This  narrative  is  composed  from  hints 
and  indications  in  the  Scripture,  which  here, 
as  in  80  many  other  places,  supplies,  in  in- 
cidental and  fragmentary  notices,  evidences 
the  most  satisfactory  of  its  containing  a  ge- 
nuine and  credible  record.  The  scene  here 
set  forth  bears  the  unmistakeable  impress 
of  reality.  It  is  in  every  respect  that  which 
we  should  naturally  have  expected  from 
the  relations  in  which  Paul  stood  to  the 
world. 

^  The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  restora- 
tion of  Eutychus  as  operated  by  miraculous 
power.  And  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
d«ep  and  lively  impresuon  made  by  the  ao- 


cident,  especially  by  its  happy  termination 
in  the  rcviva!  of  tbe  youth,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  passing  mention  made  of  the 
circumstance,  and  the  corroboration  of  the 
gospel  history  that  hence  ensues. 

EVANGELISTS,  from  the  Greek  euange- 
lion,  *  good  news,'  is  a  word  denoting  heralds 
of  *  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  is  to 
all  people'  (Lukeii.  10).  Thus  the  angels  were 
the  first  evangelists,  and  universal  salvation 
the  burden  of  their  proclamatory  song.  Hence 
tbe  character  of  a  true  evangelist  may  be  as- 
certained, and  we  may  g^n  a  criterion  by 
which  to  •  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God,  for  many  false  prophets  are  gone 
out  into  tbe  world'  (1  John  iv.  1). 

In  its  general  import,  then,  the  term  denotes 
one  who  declares  the  gospel  made  known 
by  its  primary  source,  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
the  four  who  have  given  a  record  of  bis 
teachings  bear  the  name  of  Evangelists. 
These  four  are  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  whose  lives  and  writings  will  be  spoken 
of  under  their  several  names.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  there  being  more  than  one  evangelist, 
the  following  passage  from  Chrysostom  de* 
serves  perusal : — *  How  then  ?  Was  not  one 
evangelist  sufficient  to  say  all  ?  Certainly,  one 
might  have  sufficed ;  but  as  there  are  four 
such  authors,  who  did  not  write  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same  place ;  who 
neither  met  together  nor  acted  in  concert, 
and  nevertheless  speak,  as  it  were,  out  of 
one  mouth,  there  hence  arises  a  stronger 
proof  of  their  credibility.  But  (it  is  replied) 
the  contrary  rather  took  place ;  many  pas- 
sages convict  them  of  dissimilarity  in  their 
accounts.  This  also  is  a  greater  proof  of 
their  credibility ;  for  if  they  agreed  minutely 
in  all,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  expression, 
their  opponents  would  never  believe  that 
they  had  not  written  their  memoirs  by  agree- 
ment or  by  personal  understanding.  Such 
a  similar!^  could  not  be  the  work  of  free- 
will. But,  now,  the  apparent  contradiction 
in  minor  matters  frees  them  from  such  a 
suspicion,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  historians.  And  if 
they  detail  some  things  differently  as  far  as 
it  regards  time  and  place,  this  also  is  with- 
out prejudice  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  matter.'    See  Gospels. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  name  evan- 
gelist was  borne  by  a  class  of  teachers  who 
were  distinct  from  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers  (Ephes.  iv.  11).  Now, 
Philip  is  expressly  termed  'the  evangelist' 
(Acts  xxi.  8) ;  but  Philip  preached  the  gos- 
pel (viii.  4,  26,  40),  yet,  as  would  appear 
from  the  passages  last  referred  to,  only  with- 
in a  certain  district  Philip's  district  was 
bounded  by  Azotus  (on  the  Mediterranean) 
on  the  south,  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  Sama- 
ria on  the  north,  and  Cssarea  on  the  north- 
west Hence  an  evangelist  was  a  district 
preacher;  one  who,  instead  of  travelling 
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tbroad,  remtioed  at  home,  and  within  a 
comparatively  small  compass  eadeavoured 
to  bring  men  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Comp. 
2  Tim.  iT.  6. 

EVIL  (T.)  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
material  world  witliout  ascribing  to  the  Cre- 
ator a  want  of  power,  of  wisdom,  or  of  good- 
ness ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  being  so  sliort- 
aigbted  as  man,  reason  would  suggest  that 
any  appearances  of  evil  might  receive  a  satis- 
factory explanation,  were  tlie  workings,  ten- 
dencies and  results  of  the  great  whole  con- 
templated on  a  larger  scale.    Viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Qod,  who,  as  in  part  we  know, 
educeth   good  out   of  ill,   moral  evil  also 
might  grow  less,  or  even  disappear,  could  we 
comprehend  the  remoter  issues  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  with  our  pre- 
sent narrow  vision,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
•mbrace  with  faith  what  the  Intellect  sug- 
gesu  and  the  heart  approves ;  and  faith  may 
And  welcome  support  also  in  the  progress 
observable  in  the  general  history  of  man, 
and  specially  in  the  portion  of  it  which  has 
elapsed  since    the  revival  of  letters;   but 
whether  that    progress    will    for  ever  be 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  time,  or  be  carried 
forward  under  happier  auspices  in  another 
world,  and  so  lead  on  to  the  extinction  of 
ill  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  good, 
reason  can  in  no  way  determine,  whatever 
pleasing  visions  hope  and  desire  may  call 
into  being.    Hence  we  are  directed  to  reve- 
lation for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
evil,  on  which  the  greatest  minds  have  in  all 
ages  si>eculated,  and  for  the  most  pait  specu- 
lated in  vain.     But  though  the  question  of 
the  origin  and  final  issue  of  evil  seems  to 
btOong  in  a  special  manner  to  revelation, 
since  none  but  God  can  explain  the  primary 
and  ultimate  bearings  of  the  moral  world, 
revelation  confines  itself  to  a  few  great  facts 
falling  within  the   brief  period  of  human 
history;  which,  however,  while  they  can  by 
no  means  satisfy  the  speculatist,  may  afford 
important  light  in  duty,  and  valuable  nutri- 
ment to  faith.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  the 
Scriptures  place  in  man's  free  will  (Gen.  iii. 
Malt.  XV.  10.  James  i.  15),  without  suting 
how  it  was  that  that  will  was  so  weak  as 
to  yield  to  temptation ;  for  though  we  are 
tolil  that  the  creature  was  matle  subject  to 
vanity  in  hope  (Bom.viii.  20,  21),  yet  we 
are  furnished  with  no  explanation  why  a 
hopeful  subjection  to  evil  took  place,  or  what 
will  be  its  final  result ;  unless  the  passage 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  should  in 
reality  intimate  that  in  the  final  prevalence 
of  universal  and  unmingled  good  may  be 
found  both  the  reason  why  evil  was  origi- 
nated, and  the    ultimate    condition  of  the 
whole  human  family.     This  view  certainly 
finds  support  in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
Saviour,  and  in  the  disclosure  which  he  made 
that  Ood  is  '  our  Father ;'  for  under  a  go- 
fvnuneiit  of  which  Jesus  is  the  ^eat  vice- 


gerent,  and  his  Father  the  supreme  an 
Uiority,  it  is  difleult  to  think  that  aia  or 
suffering  can,  as  oltimata  issues,  remain.  If 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  aU  men  shoold  be 
saved  (lTim.ii.  4),  the  prcTalenee  of  that 
will  must  be  uniTcrsal  happiness,  while  the 
predominance  of  the  will  of  man  mou  hinder 
and  retard  that  greatest  of  blessings.  It  thas 
appears  that  of  die  two  wills  in  the  oniverce, 
tliat  of  God  and  that  of  man,  the  former  is 
for  good,  the  latter  for  evU.  In  snefa  an  issue 
vre  have  solid  groonds  for  Amtiwg  that  the 
result  will  be  in  favoor  of  good.  The  ex- 
tinction of  evil  becomes  a  qoestion  of  power, 
and  if  God  is  in  troth  almighty,  his  righie* 
ons  will  must  finally  prevail. 

In  agreement  vrith  these  views,  die  Scrip- 
tures represent  evil  as  essentislly  hostile  to 
tlie  will  of  Ood,  whose  porpose  f^»m  tlie 
eariiest  ages,  and  apecially  by  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  has  been  to  reconcile  the  worid  unto 
himself  (Col.  L  20).  Man  also  is  described 
as  set  in  conflict  by  the  operation  of  evil, 
which  struggles  agauist  a  better  power  within 
(Rom.vii.  18,109.),  ^  which  better  power 
Ood*8  gracious  aids  are  given  both  to  will 
and  to  do  (PhO.  ii.  12,  18).  Hence  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  good  will 
cvenmally  subdue  evU,  and  God  Iw  '  all  in 
all'  (1  Cor. XV.  28).  See  the  article  Dbvil. 

EVILMERODACH,  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezxar,  king  of  Babylon,  reigned 
about  the  year  060  A.C.  Bespeeting  the 
length  of  his  reigu,  ancient  historisns  are 
not  agreed,  it  being  variously  stated  at 
twelve,  eighteen,  and  two  years.  The  last 
seems  the  most  probable.  During  the  rest 
of  one  of  the  two  other  assigned  periods,  he 
may  have  exercised  the  o^ce  of  regent  iu 
consequence  ot  the  mental  incapacity  of  his 
father.  He  was  slain  by  his  brother  in-law 
and  successor,  Neriglissar.  The  Biblical  nar- 
ratives are  limited  to  stating  that  Evilmero- 
dach,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  released 
Jehoiachin,  after  an  incarceration  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  raised  him  to  the  highest 
position  of  dependent  dignity  at  his  court 
(Jer.  Hi.  JU— 84). 

EXACTORS  (L.  ex,  •fh>m/  andoyo,  *I 
drive  or  force'),  persons  who  employ  com- 
pulsion for  an  object,  and  specifically  for 
enforcing  tribute  or  imposts;  hence  Uiose 
who  impose  or  gather  taxes  (Is.  Ix.  17; 
comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  8d,  and  Neh.  z.  81). 

EXCHANGERS  are  those  who  barter  or 
give  something  in  return  for  what  they  take. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  means  those 
who  '  give  change,*  or  deal  in  money  (Matt 
XXV.  27).  These  bankent  because  diey  sat  in 
public  places,  such  as  the  porticos  of  the 
temple  (Matt  xxi.  12),  before  a  table  or 
bench  (bank),  on  which  they  kept  their 
money,  and  transacted  their  business,  were 
called  trapezU^,  table-men  (Matt.  xzv.  27), 
also  koUubittait  from  kMibo$,  a  small  ooin 
(Matt  zxL  12).    Their  olBoe  seems  to  bavt 
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two -fold;  first,  to  glre  the  current 
money  of  Jodea  for  foreign  coin ;  secondly, 
to  receive  and  put  out  money  on  interest 
(Lnke  zlx.  23). 

EXECBATION  (L.  ex,  *  out  of,*  and  sacra, 
'  sacred  things ')  is  properly  the  act  of  put- 
ting a  person  beyond  the  protecting  power 
of  religion.  Hence  the  word  means  a  de- 
Yoteroent  or  curse,  or  a  devoted  and  ac- 
cursed person  or  thing.  It  is  used  of  the 
terrible  evils  which  the  Jews  would  bring  on 
themselves  if  they  continued  to  disobey 
Ood,  and  the  threatening  proved  awftilly 
true  (Jer.  xlii.  18 ;  zliy.  12 ;  comp.  Acts 
xiiii.  12).   See  Ahathkma. 

EXORCISTS  (G.  <r,  <  out  of,'  and  oHsot, 
*an  oath'),  persons  who  pretended  to  east 
out  evil  spirits  by  an  oath  or  form  of  adju- 
ration (Acts  xix.  18 ;  comp.  Luke  zL  19). 
See  the  article  Dbtil. 

EXPEDIENT  (L.  <r,  *fh>m,'  and  pes,  'a 
foot')  is  that  which  clears  the  way,  and  so 
aids  us  in  our  progress  and  purposes.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  stands  (John  zi.  60 ;  xvi.  7. 
1  Cor.  vi.  12)  for  a  Greek  word,  which  signi- 
fies to  be  '  useftil,'  or  *  advantageous.'  The 
narrower  meaning,  by  which  what  is  ezpedi- 
ent  is  set  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  is 
of  modem  origin,  and  finds  no  support  in 
Scripture. 

EXTORTION  (L.  ex,  *  ftom,*  and  torqueo, 
*  I  twist')  means  taking  by  violence,  and 
is  used  (Matt  zxiii.  2d)  for  a  Greek  vrord, 
arpage,  which  signifies  *  plundering,'  or 
'  robbery.'    Comp.  Luke  zviiL  11. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  vision,  which  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  in  a  varied  of  metaphori- 
cal applications,  most  of  which  need  no 
special  illustration.  In  Ps.  czxiiL  2,  the  eyes 
of  servants  are  kvpresented  as  directed  to 
the  hand  of  their  master  and  mistress.  In 
the  East,  orders  are  given  by  the  cl^»ping  of 
the  handj,  and  travellers  speak  of  die  fl^ed 
attention  with  which  domestics  watch  the 
eyes  of  their  superior,  in  order  to  learn  and 
execute  his  wOl. 

The  eyes  of  the  present  Egyptian  women 
are  eminently  beautiful ;  as,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  modems,  were  tiiose  of  Judah's 
daughters  of  old.  This  beauty  the  Egyp« 
tians  try  to  enhance,  partly  by  concealing 
the  other  features  with  a  veU,  partly  by 
painting  or  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a 
black  powder  called  *  kohl.' 


The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the 
•  aneient  Egyptians  and  Israelites.  Thus  Je- 
.  Mbel,  on  the  approach  of  Jehu,  with  other 
I  of  increasing  her  attractions,  put  her 


eyes  in  painting — so  does  die  original  rui 
(2  Kings  iz.  80;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 
This  kohl,  or  *  eye  saive*  (Rev.  iii.  18,  colly- 
rion)  is  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke- 
black  prodcaed  by  burning  a  kind  of  *  liban,' 
an  aromatic  resin.  It  is  also  prepared  of 
the  smoke-black  produced  by  burning  the 
shells  of  almonds.  These  two  kinds,  though 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes,  are 
used  merely  for  omament;  but  there  are 
other  sorts  diat  are  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes,  particularly  the  powder  of  several 
kinds  of  lead-ore. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  from  constant 
ezposure  to  the  sun,  have  a  habit  of  half 
shutting  the  eyes.  Great  numbers  are  blind 
in  one  eye,  if  not  in  both.  Foundations  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  early  laid  in  Egypt 
The  eyes  of  the  young  are  often  very  filthy. 
It  is  common  to  see  half-a-dozen  or  more 
flies  in  each  eye,  unheeded  and  unmolested. 
The  parents  consider  it  injurious  to  wash 
the  eyes  when  they  discharge  that  acrid  hu- 
mour which  attracts  the  flies. 

The  fear  of  *  the  evil  eye  * — that  is,  of 
evil  from  some  evil  spirit,  communicated 
by  a  look — is  common  in  Westem  Asia. 
It  prevails  in  Egypt  with  great  strength,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  children,  who,  as  being 
great  blessings,  are  accounted  most  lia- 
ble to  the  fascination.  Envy  is  supposed  to 
be  the  actuating  impulse  with  those  who 
exert  this  banefol  influence.  Hence,  in  order 
to  avoid  exciting  envy,  parents  let  their  chil- 
dren appear  in  dirt  and  rags,  and  try  to  pass 
off  boys  as  girls.  'An  evil  eye' in  Scripture 
means,  an  ungenerous  and  gradging  dispo- 
sition, qualities  that  are  the  root  of  the  sup- 
posed *  evil  eye '  of  superstition  (Prov.  xxiii. 
6 ;  xxviii.  22.  Matt  vi.  28 ;  xx.  15.  Mark 
vii.  22). 

The  exaction  ordained  by  the  old  law, 
but  abolished  by  Jesus,  of  '  an  eye  for  an 
eye'  (Exod.  xxi.  23->25.  Matt  v.  88),  still 
prevails  in  the  East ;  we  fear  we  may  add, 
that  in  nominally  Christian  lands  it  is  ho- 
noured in  observance,  though  disallowed  in 
profession.  In  Egypt,  sometimes  a  fine  is 
accepted  instead  of  an  equivalent  in  kind. 
With  the  Bedouins,  the  law  of  the  avenging 
of  blood  is  terribly  seveie.  With  them,  any 
single  person  descended  from  the  man- 
slayer,  or  from  his  father,  grandfather,  great 
grandfather,  or  great  grandfather^s  father, 
may  be  killed  by  any  of  such  relations  of 
the  person  murdered  or  slain  in  fight  But 
among  most  tribes  a  pecuniary  compensation 
is  often  accepted.  Cases  of  blood  revenge 
are  very  common  among  the  peasantry  of 
Egypt  The  relations  of  a  person  who  has 
been  killed  in  an  Egyptian  village  generally 
retaliate  vrith  their  own  hands  rather  than 
apply  to  the  government,  and  often  do  so 
with  disgusting  cmelty,  and  even  mangle  and 
insult  die  corpse  of  their  Tictim.  Even 
when  retaliation  has  been  made,  animosity 
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frequently  eoDtinues  between  the  two  parties 
for  man  J  years ;  and  often  a  case  of  blood 
revenge  invoWes  the  inhabitants  of  two  oi 
more  villages  in  hostilities,  which  are  re- 
newed  at  intervals  during  several  genera- 
tion 9. 

EYE  -  WITNESSES  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
were  in  the  first  ages  very  numerous,  for 

*  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer,' 
but  thri>ughout  the  land,  especially  in  the 
thickly- peopled  Galilee,  and  at  the  concourse 
of  Jews  from  all  paru  of  the  world  at  the 
national  feasts  in  Jerusalem.  From  Luke  L 
2,  we  learn  that  the  argumentative  narration 
which  his  gospel  supplies  depended  for  its 
original  sources  on  eye-witnesses.  No  one 
could  be  an  apostle  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord  (1  Cor. 
ix.  1 ).  Of  the  evangelical  narrators,  Matthew 
and  John  were  eye-witnesses;  comp.  1  John 
i.  1.  Tlie  three  gn^i  evenu  in  our  Lord's 
history — his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion, are  attested  by  eye-witnesses  (John  xix. 
30, 35.  Matt,  xxviii.  Acts  i.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  4— 
8.  Acu  xxii.  14).  These  facts  show  that  it 
is  on  a  solid  historical  foundation  the  church 
of  Christ  is  built 

The  connection  of  those  who  were  eye- 
wimesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  is  impor- 
tant, both  to  aid  in  accounting  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  gospel,  especially  in  Asia 
Minor*  as  indicateo  in  the  letter  of  Pliny 
(A.  D.  107)  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tnyan 
(see  Beard's  'Voices  of  the  Church  in  reply 
to  Strauss/  p.  42),  and  also  to  unite  the 
days  of  Jesns  wiUi  those  of  ecclesiastical 
hirttory,  which  in  Jrensus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  otliers,  may  be  said  to  commence  in 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  second  century,  while  by 
clear  implication  much  of  their  testimony 
exterxls  at  least  half  a  century  still  further 
back.  For  instance,  the  citations  found  in 
Justin  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  tl^at  a  spoken 
current  and  written  gospel,  if  uot  the  very 
narratives  which  we  possess  uader  the  name 

*  gospels,'  had  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
world  long  prior  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 
{cir.  A.  D.  130 — 170).  A  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  this  gospel  free  from 
serious  error  or  mythological  depradation 
existed,  if  persons  survived  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  who  either  had 
tliemselves  seen  the  Lord,  or  were  intimate 
with  eye-witnesses.  Now,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  6, 
we  learn  that  of  the  five  hundred  brethren 
who  had  seen  Christ,  the  greater  part  re- 
mained when  Paul  wrote  that  letter.  In  Ephe- 
sus  and  in  some  smaller  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
'there  had  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury formed  itself  a  circle  of  Christians  who 
were  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  himself, 
and  in  part,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  Andrew 
and  Philip,  belonged  to  the  band  of  twelve 
apostles.  Two  of  this  circle,  by  name  Aris- 
tion  and  John  the  presbyter,  outlived  John 


the  apostle,  who  did  not  die  till  the  end  ef 
the  oentury,  and  were  still  in  existence  when 
P^»ias,  bishep  of  Hierapolia,  in  Phiygia 
{cir,  A.D.  118),  a  acholar  of  John  andcf 
Polycarp,  hims^  a  scholar  of  John,  wrote 
his  five  books  on  the  '  Dieeonraes  of  the 
Lord.'  And  from  Enaebias  (iii  S2),  we 
learn  that  in  the  time  of  Tr^aa  (96 — 116 
A.  D.),  Simeon,  a  scholar  of  Jems,  wnSati 
martyrdom,  being  1^  years  old.  Polyearp, 
who  lost  his  life  for  the  gospel  osder  Msr- 
ens  Aurelius  (ctr.  165  A.  O.),  had,  aecording 
to  his  pupil  IrensBus,  interoonrse  with  many 
eye-witnesses  of  Jesus,  and  was  made  bisb<^ 
of  Smyrna  by  apostolic  handa.  In  these 
facts  we  trace  a  line  of  competent  witnesses 
from  the  time  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centoiy, 
when  our  sacred  books  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence,  and  when  the  goepd  had 
gained  prevalence  in  the  chief  parts  of  the 
civilised  world. 

EZEKIEL  (H.  God  wiU  iirengikm),  lSb» 
name  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  who  wrote  the 
book  so  denominated.  He  was  of  the  priesdy 
order,  and  son  of  Buzi.  As  his  ^aee  erf 
abode  ecclesiastical  history  gives  Ssrera,  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment With  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Jndsh, 
Ezekiel,  and  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  were  by  Nebnehadnesxar  car- 
ried captive  into  Mesopotamia,  eleven  yesis 
before  the  destmctien  of  Jerusalem  (A.  C. 
590).  His  place  of  abode  in  Babylon  can- 
not be  approximated  to  more  neariy  than  by 
saying  that  it  was  on  the  Chebar,  which  foils 
into  die  Euphrates,  near  Carchemish  (i  1), 
though  from  iii.  15,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  resided  at  a  small  town  called  Tel-abib. 
He  possessed  a  house,  and  was  married,  but 
lost  his  wife  (iii.  24 ;  Till.  1 ;  zxiv.  18). 
What  age  he  had  reached  at  the  time  of  his 
deportation  is  not  stated;  but  the  minute  sa> 
qnaintance  displayed  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
writings  with  the  localities  and  d(imensioas 
of  the  temple,  makes  it  probable  that  be- 
fore he  went  into  captivity  he  had  exercised 
the  priestly  office,  which,  thongh  we  have 
not  certain  information,  could  scarcely  have 
been  entered  on  before  the  age  of  manhood. 
Church-fathMS  relate  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  fellow-exiles,  whom  he 
had  reproached  for  his  addietedness  to 
idolatry.  In  the  middle  ages,  what  was 
called  his  tomb  was  shovm  on  the  Euphrates, 
some  distance  from  Bagdad.  It  was  so 
much  an  object  of  reverence,  that  Jews  of 
Media  and  Persia  used  to  make  pilgrimages 
thither. 

Ezekiel  began  his  prophetic  duties  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  capture  of  Jehoiachin 
(i.  2),  in  the  seventh  year  before  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnessar,  and 
continued  them  at  least  till  the  twenty* 
seventh  year  of  his  banishment  (xziz.  17), 
that  is,  till  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  ftU 
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of  Jornsalem,  or  daring  a  period  of  two  and 
iwentj  years.  He  discharged,  therefore,  the 
MTere  and  perilous  duties  of  a  prophet  from 
the  year  094  A.  C.  to  the  year  572  A.  ci., 
haying  lived,  in  all,  not  less  than  seven  and 
twenty  years  in  exile.  He  was,  accordingly, 
a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 

The  book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  divides 
itself  into  four  parts : — 1.  The  introduction, 
i. — iii.  II.  A  collection  of  oracles  referring 
to  native  subjects  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  iv. — zxiv.  III.  A  collection  of 
oracles  relating  to  foreign  subjects,  xxv.—- 
xzxii.  IV.  A  collection  of  oracles  touching 
native  subjects  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, xxziii. — xlviii. 

The  commencement  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  inauguration  of  the  prophet,  and 
his  introduction  in  his  official  capacity  to  his 
fellow-captives. 

The  prophecies  on  native  subjects  which 
ensue,  are  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  state  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants  at 
the  particular  juncture  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken.  What  that  state  of  mind  was 
may  be  learnt  Arom  Exekiel  himself,  as  well 
as  from  his  fellow- worker,  Jeremiah  (xix.). 
They  both  aimed  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  of  the  injurious  notion, 
that  notwithsUuding  the  expatriation  of 
many  of  those  who  stood  highest  in  office 
and  estimation,  the  state  itself  would  not 
•nfibr  overthrow.  The  extirpation  of  this 
error  was  the  more  needful,  because  it  seemed 
to  strike  its  roots  but  the  more  deeply  with 
the  progress  of  those  events  that  were  bring- 
ing ruin  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  polity  of 
which  it  was  the  centre;  and  because  it 
prevented  thai  moral  and  spiritual  reforma- 
tion, and  especially  that  renunciation  of 
idolatrous  worship,  which  were  indispensa- 
ble pre-requisites  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
individual  and  national  happiness.  But  the 
task  was  no  easy  one,  as  indeed  the  event 
showed ;  for  the  iniquity  continued,  and  the 
nation  was  enslaved.  The  difficulty  was 
much  increased  by  false  prophets,  who  mis- 
led the  people  under  several  pretexts,  namely, 
that  God  would  not  give  over  to  ruin  the 
temple,  his  special  abode  (Jer.  vii.  4)  ;  that 
Ood  could  not  leave  his  promises  unful- 
filled (xviii.  5—10) ;  that  the  Jews  had  not 
deserved  the  threatened  punishment  (vii. 
21,  se^.) ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  facers  (Ezek.  xviii.). 
These  misconceptions  it  was  Ezekiel's  chief 
aim  to  correct,  while  he  strove  to  make  his 
fellow-countrymen  sensible  of  their  wicked- 
ness, willing  to  renounce  all  hope  of  sup- 
port in  human  aid,  and  ready  in  penitence 
and  trust  to  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
Ood.  Qnided  by  this  aim,  he  handles  with 
sneeial  attenUon  two  points : — I.  That  the 
Jewish  state  is  ruined  (iv.  v.  vii.  xii.  xv. 


xix.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxiv.).  II.  That  the  ea- 
]pmity  is  a  consequence  of  the  unbounded 
wickedness  of  the  nation,  in  its  idolatrous 
practices,  and  the  moral  excesses  of  which 
their  idolatry  was  the  cause  (vi.  1 — 7 ;  "viii. 
1—16;  xvi.  15—86;  xx.  80— 89;xxii.xxiii.). 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  the  pro- 
phet threatens  with  meritea  pimishment  the 
seducers  of  the  people,  the  false  prophets 
(xiii.;  xiv.  6 — 11;  xxii.  28).  Occasionally 
his  tone  grows  mild  when  he  is  drawn  on  to 
speak  ot  a  coming  period  of  pure  religion 
and  social  peace  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
honoured  God  (xi.  16—22;  xiv.  21—28;  xvL 
53—56 ;  XX.  40—45). 

The  prophecies  relating  to  foreign  nations 
are  directed  against  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  Tyrians,  Sido- 
nians,  and  Egyptians. 

The  native  prophecies  after  the  downfal 
of  Jerusalem  contain  at  the  first  reproofs 
and  threatenings  (xxxiii.  xxxiv.),  but  after- 
wards consolations  and  promises  of  victory 
over  enemies  (xxxv.  xxxviii.  xxxix.)  ;  of 
the  restoration  of  the  state,  and  the  return 
of  the  repentant  and  reformed  (xxxvi. 
xxxvii.)  ;  of  the  renewal  of  the  temple,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  Mosaic  poli^  (xl. — 
xlviii.). 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  composition 
and  not  be  impressed  with  its  purely  He- 
braic character.  A  few  Aramaic  words  it 
may  contain,  which,  however,  only  confirm 
its  claims,  since  they  belong  to  the  period 
when  and  the  place  where  the  book  wa» 
written ;  but  in  its  general  complexion  the 
work  hiJs  the  deepest  Hebrew  hue,  harmo- 
nising with  the  general  aim,  purpose,  and 
tone  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  classic  period  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  seeking  its  purposes  by  the 
same  instrumentality  as  is  found  in  the  earlier 
canonical  writings  (xxx.  26 ;  xxxvi.  22).  Of 
the  writer  and  of  the  age  of  the  composition, 
explicit  statements  give  us  certain  informa- 
tion (i.  1 ;  xxiii.  81 ;  xxvui.  25),  did  not  its 
general  character  assure  us  that  it  was  com- 
posed during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  writ- 
ing long  after  the  events,  could  employ  in 
relation  to  that  exile,  its  causes,  its  du- 
ration, its  consequences  and  end,  the 
actual  feelings  of  the  people  at  more  con- 
junctures in  it  than  one,  and  their  relations 
to  the  entire  civilised  world,  that  true,  ear- 
nest, and  impassioned  language,  that  co 
gency  of  argument,  that  boundless  fertility 
of  imagination,  which  we  here  find.  Doubt- 
less, each  portion  was  written  and  uttered  in 
the  period  to  which  it  relates;  and  signs  of 
time,  which  give  to  a  composition  the  air  of 
reality,  abound  in  this  collection  of  prophe- 
cies (i.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xx*x.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxiL 
1 ;  xxxiii.  21 ;  xl.  I).  Yet  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  writer,  when  arrived  at  tlie  dceiiiit 
of  life,  sat  himself  down  calmly  to  review 
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and  put  togethRr  the  important  iDStractions 
whicU  he  ha»l  from  time  to  time  delivered ; 
fur  though  t)ie  piece  is  aa  assemblage  of 
what  are  termed  visions,  and  is  full  of 
imagery,  fanciful,  impressive,  or  grand,  yet 
is  It  one  of  the  most  orderly  compositions  in 
t)ie  Bible,  and  l^ears  evidence  of  having  been 
diligcnUy  composed  and  carefully  revised. 

In  tliB  employment  of  the  highest  resources 
of  figurative  language,  the  book  may  be 
equalled,  but  scarcely  surpassed,  by  any  other 
Biblical  writing;  but  for  novelty  and  gor- 
geous splendour  (i.  4 — *JS),  for  painting  to 
tlie  eye  (iii.  1—3;  iv.  v.;  xxxvii.  1— U), 
above  all,  for  boundless  yet  well-sustained 
daring, — a  daring  which,  whether  for  con- 
ception or  execution,  has  no  parallel  in  lite- 
rature (xvi.  comp.  xxiii.)f — the  book  of  Eae- 
kiel  has  peculiar  merits.  Yet,  while  the 
prophet  has  strength  of  wing  to  soar,  and  an 
intrepidity  which  shrinks  not  before  meta- 
pliors  more  expressive  than  delicate,  he 
knows  also  how  to  make  use  of  allusions  of 
a  kind  so  appropriate,  tliat  they  evidence 
the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  aa 
the  elegance  of  his  taate.  With  what  effect 
is  the  reliauce  on  Egypt  represented  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  reed  which  breaks  be- 
neath those  who  lean  on  it  (xxix.  7 ;  xxz. 
13,  teq.) ;  for  tlie*  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
covered  with  reeds  of  various  kinds,  all  more 
or  less  distinguished  for  beauty,  but  nearly 
all  devoid  of  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
characteristic  of  this  book  that  every  thing 
is  jlescribed  in  its  own  colours;  for  as  the 
readtr  sjes  pass  rapidly  under  his  eye,  Je- 
rusalem, Siunaria,  Edotn,  ryre,  Egypt,  As- 
syria, these  Htatcs  appear,  each  in  its  own 
appropriate  co.stuir.e,  brilliantly  drawn  and 
well  deliiied.  The  description  of  Tyre  in 
the  twentv-sevenih  chapter  has  the  exactness 
of  a  bill  af  parcels  and  the  brilliancy  of  a 
picture.  The  knowledge  of  the  writer  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  imagination.  All  the  chief 
cities  of  his  day  he  seems  to  have  intimately 
known,  with  their  peculiar  pursuits  and  cha- 
racteristics ;  so  that  whether  he  discourses 
of  the  coniniercial  opulence  of  Tyre,  or  the 
natural  laxiiriance  of  tlie  soil  of  Egypt,  he 
speaks  with  tlie  piecisionof  a  native,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  martial  details  of 
armies  an*'  sieges,  and  the  humbler  but 
more  useful  occupations  of  metallurgy  or 
agriculture  (xv.;  xxii.  20;  xxviii  13).  In 
p^88intf  over  his  glowing  pacjes,  one  is  led 
to  ex(  laiin,  *  If  this  is  not  prophecy,  it  is 
history  most  true  and  picturesque.' 

But  it  is  prophecy.  All  the  features  which 
make  up  prophecy  are  here.  Prophecy  is 
commonly  niisumlerstood  as  signifying 
merely  tHcill  to  foretell.  Prediction  is  one 
feature  cf  prophecy — a  very  important  one. 
And  in  tliH  the  book  of  Ezeklel  contains 
niost  instructi\e  materials.  For  instance, 
the  prophet  ilibLnctly  claims  as  characteristic 
fyf  Ais  office  ihe  power  lo  loretsU,  ascribiDg 


it  to  the  immediate  infloenoe  of  Ood  on  hit 
mind  (zxxiii.  21,  teq. ;  eomp.  3S ;  and  study 
xxi.  25 ;  zviL  19.  2  Chzon.  xxztL  1 1,  acf. 
Jer.  Iii.  4,  teq.).  Bat  the  general  tenor  and 
purpose  of  Uie  book  ahow  thmt  this  faeolty 
of  prediction,  and  indeed  the  prophet  hiia- 
self,  especially  in  eertain  peculimr  acts  (zxiv. 
24;  iv.  v.),  acted  by  way  of  'sign,*  token, 
or  evidence  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  and  as 
promotive  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  the 
convinceraent  and  reformation  of  the  people, 
that,  turning  from  lying  yanitiea  to  Jehovah 
their  God,  they  might  be  at  i>eace.  In  a 
word,  the  prophetic  office  had  for  its  imme- 
diate aim  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
that  instruction,  on  its  part,  was  designed  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  Hence  the  high  mortl 
tone  which  pervades  the  book  of  Esekid, 
which  is  like  one  act  of  a  grand  drama, 
opening  in  confusion,  proceeding  in  alarm, 
but  subsidmg  at  last  into  tranquiUity; 
when  the  people,  with  a  right  mind  and  a 
new  heart,  bad  learnt  obedience  from  their 
sufferings,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  resto- 
ration of  their  national  individuality.  And 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  prophet,  as 
a  high  teacher  of  duty  and  righteoasness, 
administers  Justice  in  turn  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Judah  is  not  the  only  city  that 
undergoes  reproof.  The  instruments  that 
God  employs  for  its  punishment  are  them- 
selves threatened  with  dire  retribution ;  nor 
are  those  spared  that  applauded  and  derided 
when  they  stood  b),  and  saw  its  sons  led 
with  dejected  countenances  and  tearful  eyes 
into  a  strange  and  distant  land.  And  lofty, 
indeed,  is  the  idea  which,  in  perusing  his 
pages,  we  form  of  the  prophet,  who,  while 
he  had  to  set  his  face  as  adamant  against 
his  own  people,  and  to  endure  reproaches 
and  mistreatment  at  their  hands,  stands 
boldly  up,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Most  High,  passes  wicked  nations  in  re- 
view, and  delivers  judgment  on  their  iniqui- 
ties. Such  a  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  in  no 
literature  but  that  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  no  other  country  did  there 
exist  a  class  of  popular  instructors  enlight- 
ened and  inspired  of  God,  and  filled  with 
the  noblest  of  all  purposes,  namely,  the  ear- 
nest determination  to  teach  men  the  Divine 
law,  and  so  to  honour  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  (xxxiii.)  In  the  eamestoess  of 
purpose  and  concentration  of  energy  which 
hence  ensued,  lay,  humanly  8i>eaking.  the 
chief  source  of  Ezekiel's  power — a  power 
which  made  him  eminently  useful  in  his 
own  times,  and  has,  down  to  the  presetit 
hour,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  admiration, 
no  less  in  a  literary  than  a  religious  point 
of  view.  His  mdependeuce  and  originality, 
his  strength  of  intellect,  his  grasp  of  mind 
his  brilliancy  of  imagination,  the  high  nniah 
of  some  parts  of  his  writings,  and  the  happy 
union  of  fine  poetical  liaaliUet  with  Tigorous 
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Mid  most  lucid  prose  (xviiL),  eombine  to 
maKe  Eiekiel  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
unpressiTe  of  writers ;  and  were  the  grounds 
on  which  Herder  called  him  the  ^schylos 
and  Shakspere  of  the  Hebrews ;  that  Schle- 
gel  described  him.  Homer,  and  Qoethe,  as 
the  three  greatest  poets  of  all  ages;  and 
that  Schiller  preferred  the  reading  of  his 
noble  descriptions  (xxiv.  3 — 14)  to  any  other 
poetry.  If  understood  of  the  exquisite  skill 
with  which  he  selects  and  manages  and  gives 
utterance  to  his  figures,  rather  than  of  his 
subject-matter,  in  which  terror  predominates, 
Ezekiel  may  be  described  in  his  own  words : 
'  Lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument'  (xxxiii. 
82). 

EZION-GABER,  one  of  the  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  route  to- 
wards Canaan  (Numb,  zxxiii.  85),  which, 
from  Dent.  iL  8,  appears  to  have  lain  near 
Elath,  and  which  1  Kings  iz.  26,  in  unison 
with  Josephus,  shows  to  have  been  a  harbour 
'  beside  Kloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  £dom,'  and  which  lay  at  the 
end  of  theElanitio  arm  of  that  (so-called)  sea. 
Here  Solomon  built  a  navy  of  ships  (1  Kings 
iz.  26),  in  which,  according  to  2  Chron.  zz. 
86,  he  was  followed  by  Jehoshaphat 

As  Edom  was  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Hebrew  sovereigns,  Ezion-gaber  was  an  im- 
portant port  for  them,  as  opening  a  channel 
for  trade  with  South  Arabia,  India,  and  other 
eastern  coasts;  and  if  we  may  believe  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was    then 

Cible,  Ezion-gaber  would  connect  Jerusa- 
with  Tarshish,  or  Spain,  though  the 
muob  nearer  route  down  the  Mediterranean 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  taken. 

All  trace  of  Ezion-gaber  appears  to  be 
lost,  though  Burckhardt  heard  of  a  town 
called  Assyun,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Ailah ;  and  Robinson  found  somewhat  north 
of  Ailah  a  wady  that  bore  the  name  of  Ghu- 
dian,  probably  the  same  as  Eiion,  which  in 
the  Greek  translation  stands  as  Gasion. 

EZRA  (H.  Iielper),  the  great  restorer  of 
the  Mosaic  polity  after  the  termination  of 
the  ezile.  As  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  he  received  the  highest  culture  of  Ju- 
daism (Ezra  vii.  6,  11 ),  which  he  seems  to 
have  carefully  improved  by  such  means  as  he 
found  in  Asia,  where,  probably  at  Babylon, 
he  first  saw  the  lighu  Under  the  conjoint 
influence  of  what  may  be  termed  western 
and  eastern  ideas,  he  acquired  great  and 
varied  mental  power,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  laws,  social  polity,  and 
religion,  which  enabled  him  to  replace,  on 
a  solid  basis  the  institutions  of  Moses,  his 
great  modeL  The  times  of  Ezra  form,  in 
die  history  of  Israel,  a  great  epoch,  of  which 
the  chief  distinctive  features  are  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  monotheism,  the  gene* 
j»  lal  invigoration  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 


the  esublishment  of  Judaism,  considered  as 
a  modification  of  Mosaism,  and  in  that  Juda- 
ism the  reception  and  gradual  ozpansion  of 
oriental  ideas  regarding  spirits,  angels,  de- 
mons, and  the  origin  of  evil,  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  and  a  future  life,  which,  in 
union  with  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  its  authority,  grew  in 
the  midst  of  philosophical  tendencies  and 
disputes,  of  probably  Grecian  origin,  into 
the  complez  and  heterogeneous  system  of 
thought  and  forms  of  speech  found  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  and  traceable  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
any  but  minds  of  high  cultivation  to  hold 
in  its  rigorous  purity  the  idea  of  one  sole 
God,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  was  only  by  receiving  the  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  angels — the  intermedi- 
aries between  God  and  man,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Divine  will — that  the  Jews,  as 
would  appear,  were  able  to  resign  and  for 
ever  renounce  their  polytheistic  idolatries. 

Ezra  is  designated  the  son  of  Seraiah 
(vii.  1 ),  a  fact  which  affords  a  dear  instance 
Uiat  *  son  '  may  signify  '  descendant,'  for 
Seraiah,  the  chief  priest,  was  slain  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar more  than  a  century  before  Ezra's 
time  (2Kingszzv.  18,21).  As,  however, 
the  offspring  of  that  high  priest,  Ezra  was 
recommended  by  strong  clain\s  to  the  respect 
of  his  people,  and  forms  an  important  link 
between  the  destroyed  and  the  renovated 
commonwealth. 

In  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  (see  the  article), 
Ezra  led  a  colony  of  his  fellow-captives  into 
Judea,  where  the  new  state  was  still  en- 
vironed by  many  difficulties.  Having  re- 
ceived full  authority  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Persian  monarch,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  arduous  task  of  settling  Judaism  on  a 
permanent  foundation;  and,  convinced  bj 
his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country 
that  religion  afforded  the  only  safe  and  suffi- 
cient means — aware  also  that  the  sacred 
books,  with  which,  as  a  scribe,  he  was  fa- 
miliar, presented  every  element  of  knowledge 
and  power  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation,  he 
wisely  determined  to  revert  to  the  Mosaic 
polity,  and  by  judicious  and  well-sustained 
regulations  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  yet 
feeble  colony  with  new  life,  and  training 
them  to  become  a  prosperous  nation,  under 
the  shield  of  the  sole  King  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

For  an  account  of  the  measures  which  he 
took,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  book  which 
bears  his  name,  but  to  the  book  now  current 
under  the  name  of  Nehemiah,  which  we 
shall  therefore  consider  in  conjunction  with 
the  writing  to  which  the  name  of  Ezra  is 
prefized.  Occupied  with  that  task,  namely, 
the  revival  and  re-constitution  of  religion, 
which,  as  containing  tlie  elements  of  P»t'<»n- 
ality  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  the  tru^ 
worship  of  God,  dem%nA%4^T*^ft^««^'^'»*- 
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was  obliged  to  letve  the  more  purely  civil 
m-nuigementti  unattended  to ;  when  the  con- 
dition of  Jerusalem,  whose  walls  still  lay  in 
ruins,  moved  the  noble  N^emiah,  son  of 
Hachaliah,  who,  having  been  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  was  by  that  monaroh 
permitted  to  viait  Palestine,  with  resources 
for  the  re-establishment  of  its  polity,  and  who 
applied  all  the  means  his  happy  condition 
enabled  him  to  command  for  effecting  a  re- 
sult so  important  to  his  country,  and  so  dear 
to  his  own  heart  (Neh.  i.  ii.,  seg.).  After 
precautionary  measures  of  safety  had  been 
taken  in  common  by  these  two  patriotic  and 
religious  reformers,  Ezra  at  last  came  for- 
ward to  proclaim  anew  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  presided  over  the  festivities  by  which 
its  revival  was  celebrated,  taking  such  steps 
as  in  his  mature  wisdom  and  deep  religious- 
ness he  judged  most  suitable  to  die  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people.  What  these 
measures  were,  will  in  the  main  appear  in 
the  ensuing  analysis  of  the  books. 

Ezra  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished beuefactora  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, in  being  the  centre  around  which  have 
grouped  themselves  many  unhistorical  and 
legendary  stories.  Rabbinical  works  are  full 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  his  eulogies. 
Much  therein  found  is  of  no  real  value. 

Among  other  things,  Ezra  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  great  synagogue  (see  Cavoh, 
L  268),  which  took  in  hand  the  ordering  of 
the  new  state  after  the  Mosaic  model,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon. 
This  fable,  however,  like  many  others,  con- 
tains truth.  Doubtless,  Ezra  did  accomplish 
very  much  for  these  important  purposes. 
Certainly,  before  his  day  the  Mosaic  law  was 
never  so  fully  honoured  and  obeyed.  This 
was  to  no  small  extent  owing  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  Ezra  for  making  its  demands, 
provisions,  aims  and  spirit  generally  known. 
And  while  there  is  so  much  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  which  the 
Christian's  heart  shudders,  how  gratifying 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  peaceful  revolution 
achieved  under  the  auspices  of  Ezra,  who 
can  be  placed  second  to  no  one  in  Hebrew 
history,  save  Moses.  And  the  ease,  peace- 
fulness  and  success  with  which  he  e£fected 
his  great  renovations,  strikingly  illustrate 
the  value  of  a  national  literature,  especially 
of  a  religious  kind,  and  prove  beyond  a 
question,  that  though  the  Jews  had  too  often 
manifested  idolatrous  propensities,  they  had 
by  no  means  lost  all  respect  for  the  name 
and  institutions  of  Moses.  Had  there  not, 
indeed,  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  nation's 
heart  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  their 
great  legislator,  and  for  his  polity,  the  esta- 
bJishmeut  of  it  in  vigour  would  have  been 
an  impossibility.  But  ihal  e&VB\>\\«\m\«\i\. 
WAS  in  truth  a  restoration.  T\iva  \V  ^toU^wa^i 
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add,  this  and  nothing  else  it  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  ease,  hvre  been.  Bat  if 
a  restoration,  then  in  snbstanee  Mosaism 
had  a  long  previous  existence,  and  the  books 
employed  as  guides  and  aadiorities  must, 
in  the  main,  have  been  the  same  as  they  are 
now,  as  well  as  deeply  seated  in  the  strong- 
est affections  of  the  people.  This  renovatioa 
of  the  Jewish  state  is  attended  by  circum- 
stances so  peculiar  and  so  foreible,  that  to 
our  mind  it  wean  the  same  relation  of  en- 
deuce  to  the  Old  Covenant  that  the  Resur- 
rection does  to  the  New.  In  both  instances, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  been  sundered  nesr 
its  roots.  But  such  was  its  inherent  force 
of  vitality,  that  under  the  providence  of  God 
it  put  forth  shoots,  and  sprang  up  into  a 
nobler  form  than  it  had  erer  displayed  be- 
fore. 

Uncertainty  prevails  toaehing  Ezra's 
death.  According  to  Josephus,  he  died  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years. 
EZRA,  THE  BOOK  OF,  has,  with  Nehe- 
miah,  these  contente.  Gyms  (536  A.  C), 
in  the  firat  year  of  his  reign,  allows  the  etep- 
tive  Jews  to  return  to  their  natiTe  land,  re- 
storing to  them  the  sacred  vessels  which  hsd 
been  taken  from  the  temple  (i.).  A  Ust  of 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  this  ofler 
(ii)  having  reached  Jerasalem,  they  take 
steps  to  restore  the  worship ;  build  an  altar 
for  sacrifice,  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabet^ 
nacles,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
amid  the  songs  of  the  young  and  the  tears 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  splendour  of  the 
former  house  (iiL).  The  Samaritans  ex- 
press a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  work,  but 
are  refused  by  the  Jewish  leaders;  where- 
fore they  use  their  influence  with  t^e  king 
of  Peraia  in  order  to  interrupt  the  building. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  Jews, 
under  the  exhortations  of  their  prophets, 
continue  the  structure  with  the  special  per- 
mission and  assistance  of  that  monarch. 
Accordingly,  they  bring  the  temple  to  a  com 
pietion,  dedicate  it,  and  celebrate  the  pass- 
over  (iv. — vi.).  Under  Artaxerxes  Longi 
roanus,  Ezra  the  scribe  proceeds  with  a  se- 
cond colony  to  Jerusalem,  having  in  his 
hands  a  letter  from  the  king  (vii.) ;  there 
follows  a  list  of  the  persons  bj  whom  he 
was  accompanied  (viii.) ;  finding  that  many 
Jews  had  formed  marriages  with  strange 
women,  Ezra  is  filled  with  grief,  offen  to  God 
a  penitential  prayer,  and  takes  measures  for 
having  these  women  put  away  (ix.  x.). 

Nehemiah  receives  at  Susa  information 
of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  which  makes  him  so  sad  that 
his  dejection  excites  the  attention  of  the 
Persian  king,  who  on  inquiry  learns  tiie 
cause,  and  gives  his  cup-bearer  leave  to  go 
\o  ^^T>aL%^\<&\n  and  re-build  its  walls  (Ken. 
\.  \\.^.  TNckfe  ^%'«%\«^vft.  "^i^^^tV^  and  not- 
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people  oomplain  of  their  poYerty,  and  of  the 
oppreflsion  and  nsory  of  the  rich ;  which 
leads  Nehemiah  to  speak  of  his  own  dis- 
interestedness, and  to  compel  the  opulent 
to  cease  from  their  evil  courses,  and  restore 
the  property  taken  in  mortgage  (▼.)•  The 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem  are,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  at  length  completed ;  watchmen 
are  appointed,  and  the  governorship  is  as- 
signed to  Nehemlah's  *  brother,  Hanani, 
and  to  Hananiah,  the  ruler  of  the  palace  ;* 
then  follows  a  list  of  those  who,  under  Cy- 
rus, had  come  to  Jerusalem  (vi.  viL).  Ezra 
reads  to  the  people  the  book  of  the  law,  the 
Import  and  application  of  which  is  expounded 
to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  with 
which  alone  they  were  now  familiar ;  observ- 
ance of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  other  re- 
ligious services  fitted  to  express  contrition, 
and  confirm  the  people  m  obedience  to  the 
law  (vilL — ^x.).  The  covenant  thus  solemnly 
made  with  God  having  been  sealed,  the 
names  are  given  of  those  who  sealed  it ; 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  being  too  small, 
is  replenished  from  that  of  the  country  (xi.) ; 
then  follows  a  list  of  those  priests  who  went 
np  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
succession  of  high  •  priests ;  certain  chief 
Levites;  dedication  of  the  walls,  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers  (xii.) ;  the  reading  of 
the  law  leads  them  to  put  away  '  the  mixed 
multitude'  of  Moabites  and  Ammonites; 
Nehemiah  relates  what  he  has  done  for  the 
removal  of  what  was  wrong,  and  the  proper 
organisation  of  ehurch  and  state  (xiii.)* 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  not  two  distinct 
works.  Originally  they  were  one;  both 
bearing  the  name  of  Ezra,  distinguished 
only  as  the  first  and  second  book,  but  with- 
out the  name  of  Nehemiah.  In  their  subject- 
matter  they  are  manifestly  a  continuation 
one  of  the  other.  But  they  form  no  com- 
plete and  consecutive  narrative.  They  are 
rather  historical  pieces  than  history.  The 
aim  was  not  to  bring  down  the  Jewish  his- 
tory from  Uie  point  where  it  is  left  by  the 
books  of  the  Kings,  but  to  narrate  the  chief 
events  that  accompanied  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  especially  in  the  re-building  of  the 
temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaio 
worship.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  the 
Bible,  the  chief  design  and  tendency  of  the 
book  are  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  whatever 
it  has  of  history  is  only  incidental  and  sub- 
sidiary. Therefore  we  find  no  attempt  to 
give  a  continued  narrative.  The  events  that 
passed  from  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27)  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
are  passed  over  in  silence ;  equally  is  sUence 
observed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  co- 
lony frt>m  the  sixth  year  of  king  Darius  (Ezra 
tL  15),  and  the  seventh  year  ot  Artaxerxes 
(viL  7).  There  is  also  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  the  terminauon  of  the  book  of 
Bxrm  and  the  beginning  of  that  termed  Nehe- 
miM?h     These,  which,  in  regard  to  artisiical 


excellence,  may  be  called  ImperfectioDe, 
combine,  with  other  qualities  in  Ezra,  to 
show  that  we  have  in  its  pages  a  veritable 
and  trustworthy  record.  The  fabricatioa  of 
such  documents  can  scarcely  be  entertained 
as  a  possibility ;  the  probability  of  such  a 
fhiud  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  aoeount 
Had  there  been  any  aim  at  artistio  excel- 
lence, we  could  have  recognised  some  slight 
ground  for  possible  suspicion.  But  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  book,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  uniformity  in  the  mode  in  which  its 
materials  are  put  together,  are  such  as  to 
afiord  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  if  we  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
pieces  of  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
made  up.  In  no  other  Biblical  writing  do 
the  constituent  elements  appear  so  obvious, 
nor  the  sources  whence  Uiey  were  drawn. 
The  part  that  bears  the  name  of  Ezra  con- 
sists of  two  subjects: — a.  Notices  of  the 
history  of  the  return  of  the  first  caravan, 
and  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  (i. — vi.)  ; 
b.  Notices  of  the  history  of  the  arrival  of 
Ezra  and  his  companions,  and  of  what  he 
did  for  the  good  of  the  colony  (vii. — x.).  In 
the  first  subject  there  are  these  original 
documents:  a.  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (i.  2 — 
4) ;  6.  a  list  of  the  persons  and  families 
who  returned  to  Judea  (ii.) ;  c.  a  secret  cor- 
respondence  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Persian  court  regarding  the  erection  of 
the  temple  (iv.  11 — 22)  ;  d  correspondence 
between  the  Persian  governor  of  Judea  with 
Darius  Hystaspis  on  the  same  point  (v.  5 ; 
vi.  12).  The  rest  of  this  part  wears  the  air 
of  having  been  written  by  an  eye-witness; 
and  the  whole  shows  the  hand  of  Ezra,  or 
some  one  equally  conversant  with  the  facts, 
and  possessed  of  access  to  the  archives  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  Persian  court  (vi.  1). 

The  second  part  is  composed  of — a,  the 
letter,  in  Chaldee,  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  (vii. 
12 — 26);  b,  historical  notices,  in  Ezra's 
own  person  (viL  27 — x.),  united  together 
on  the  part  of  the  collector  by  information 
respecting  Ezra  himself  (vii.  1 — 11).  What, 
after  Origen,  may  be  termed  the  second  book 
of  Ezra,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  noti- 
ees  set  down  by  Nehemiah  himself  (i. — vii. 
X.  xL  xiii.).  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  question  that  traces  are  to  be  found 
of  a  later  hand,  as  in  xii.  1 — 9,  10 — 21, 
22—26,  44—47 ;  viii.— x.  The  general  con- 
clusion which  thebe  facts  seem  to  warrant 
is,  that  the  first  part  came  mostly  from  tlie 
pen  of  Ezra,  and  the  second  part  from  tliat 
of  Nehemiah;  and  that  the  documents 
which  these  in'eat  men  left  behind  them 
were  put  together,  with  certain  additions,  by 
a  person  or  persons  of  viVvovoi  Vv\a\»y\  ^"k^ 

noi\im%,  wxi  T%«»^i:\\\\% '^Vwsx  wsis^^OMtfcS^ 
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The  lut  band  hts  left  indieations  of 
ItMlf.  In  Neh.  xii.  10—22,  mention  is 
made  of  the  high-priest  Jaddna  (22),  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Joseph.  *  Antiq.'  xi.  8,  4).  In  Terse  22,  a 
writer  speaks  of  the  reign  of  Darias  the 
Persian  as  of  a  past  eyent  This  Darius 
has  been  held  to  be  D.  Codomannas,  who 
was  conquered  bj  Alexander  (831  A.  C). 
The  change  of  dynasty  thus  occasioned, 
a  pious  Israelite,  may  have  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  record 
in  the  sacred  books,  which  he  aceonlmgly 
made,  thus  bringing  to  a  natural  termination 
the  great  renovation  in  the  Jewish  polity 
■chieyed  under  the  Persian  monarchs. 

There  are  parts  of  this  work  which  must 
■how  to  every  one  the  hand  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. We  would  especially  instance  Eira 
iii.  10—18,  where  words  are  found  which 
bring  the  scene  vividly  before  tha  ctc  of  the 
mind,  even  at  the  present  day ;  ancf  Neh.  iv. 
18—18.  In  Neh.  x.  28—89,  the  chsngefl 
are  spoken  of  as  they  could  have  been  by 
none  but  an  eye-witness.  Things  also  are 
mentioned  or  alluded  to —such  as  the  impro- 
priety of  intermarriage  with  strange  women, 
the  law  of  first-fruits,  &c. —  in  a  manner 
which  implies  not  only  that  the  subjects  ex- 
isted previously,  but  were  well  known  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  originsl  Mosaic  constitution. 
In  Ezra  vi.  19,  16,  the  temple  is  described 
as  '  THIS  koute,*  words  which  could  have 
fallen  from  no  person  but  one  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  record's  being  made,  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem,  had  the  house  before  his  eyes, 
and  knew  it  was  equally  well  familiar  to  his 
readers.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  *  the 
great  rain '  mentioned  in  F^ra  x.  9,  a  record 
perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  a  contempo- 
rary, and  of  the  more  value  in  the  way  of 
evidence  from  the  intended  reference  being 
dark  to  later  ages.  And  whatever  difficulty 
there  may  be  in  the  chronology  as  connected 
with  the  succession  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 
this  difficulty  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  writer  felt  he  was  writing  for 
those  who  were  cognisant  of  the  chief  points 
of  that  succession,  to  which,  therefore,  it  was 
sufficient  for  him,  in  regard  to  time,  to  link 
his  events  by  distinct  references,  such  as  we 
f  nd  both  in  Ezra  i.  1,2:  ii.  1 ;  vi.  8 ;  vii. 
1 ;  riii.  1,  n ;  and  Neb.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1.  Two  strik- 


ing, beeanse  very  minute,  indieattooa  of  Hat 
are  found  In  Neh.  vL  1,  and  xiii.  0. 

The  compound  work  which  we  have  nev 
passed  in  review  is  of  great  impoitMMe, 
since  it  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  formation 
of  the  Jewish  church,  after  the  termination 
of  the  captivity,  and  therein  of  the  re-«oii- 
stitntion  of  the  theocracy  on  a  basis  wliidi, 
not  involving  the  regal  power,  more  nearly 
resembled  the  form  originally  intended.  We 
have  thus  before  us  the  foundations  for  the 
later  history  of  the  Jews,  and  are  aided  in 
tracing  that  history  down  to  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  The  work  also  ftimishea  assistanee 
for  the  understanding  of  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  who  lived  after  the  captivity, 
a^  well  as  for  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  o/  eariier  prophets  who  had  foretold 
the  remm  of  the  people  from  captivity  at 
Babylon  (Is.  xliv.  xlv.  Jer.  xxv.  xxix.). 

The  work  is  not  without  importance  for 
Persian  history,  as  it  shows  that  the  caatom 
prevailed  in  Babylon  of  keeping  national  re- 
cords, and  of  using  them  as  legal  authorities 
(Ezra  iv.  15 ;  v.  17 ;  vL  1,  2).  Light  is 
also  thrown  by  it  on  the  reasons  which 
moved  the  Persian  monarchs  to  permit  and 
even  facilitate  the  re -organisation  of  the 
Jewish  polity  (Ezra  vL  JO;  TiL  23—27; 
viii.  22).  More  important  is  It  atiU  in  put- 
ting beyond  a  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was 
onder  the  guidance  of  the  Moaaie  writings 
that  the  great  reforms  were  undertaken  ani 
completed.  Even  in  the  letter  of  Artaxerzes 
to  Ezra  (vii.  II),  we  find  it  stated  (U),thst 
the  latter  had  a  copy  of  the  law  of  his  God 
in  his  hand  during  his  residence  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  according  to  which  the  intended 
re-organisation  had  obviously  been  con- 
ceived ;  compare  Neh.  ix. ;  and  in  agreement 
with  which  it  was  actually  carried  into  effect 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  0,  8 ;  x.  xii.  49, 6  ;  xiii.  I). 

The  book  of  Ezra  exists  also  in  a  Greek 
translation,  which  contains  many  additicms 
from  the  Chronicles,  from  tradition,  sad 
other  sources ;  and  since  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah  bears  also  (in  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Arabic)  the  name  of  the  second  hook  of 
Ezra,  this  translation  is  termed  the  third 
book  of  Ezra.  A  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  which 
exists  only  in  a  Latin  original,  <v>n<n!^w 
mueh  that  is  manifestly  CiImiVmib. 
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FABLE  (L./or,  «1  utter'),  is  properly  a 
narrative.  Its  Greek  representative  in  the 
New  Testament,  mutho»  (whence  myth),  de- 
notes, in  its  primary  acceptation,  a  concep- 
tion or  creation  of  the  mind ;  and  secondly, 
a  narration,  discourse,  or  tale  (from  tell), 
the  utterance  of  such  conception.  The  word 
then  came  to  signify  a  poetie  investment  of 
a  physical,  moral,  or  religious  truth,  or  an 
historical  fact,  in  which  the  substance  was 
held  to  be  real,  while  the  form  was  imagi- 
natiTe.  If  that  form  was  unconsciously  given, 
then  what  has  in  modem  days  been  termed 
a  myth,  was  produced ;  if  the  form  was  ex- 
pressly devised,  then  there  ensued  a  fable  or 
parable.  But  there  is  little  difference  between 
that  which  has  a  felled  dress  and  a  fidtion. 
The  word,  therefore,  soon  denoted  fictitious 
stories,  untrue  notions,  and  falsities  in 
general. 

Fables  in  a  good  sense  (proverbs  or  para- 
bles) were  employed  by  the  Jews  in  order 
to  convey  instruction  and  admonition,  as 
by  Jotham  regarding  Abiinelech  (Judg.  ix. 
7 — 15),  and  Nathan  against  David  (2  Sam. 
xiL  1,  seq.),  as  well  as  by  tlie  Lord  Jesus  in 
tbe  New  Testament  In  a  bad  sense,  fables 
were  devised  in  the  eastern  and  western 
world  in  the  conveyance  of  errors,  fantastic 
fictions,  and  false  doctrines,  against  which 
Paul  often  warns  believers  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  iv. 
7.  2  Tim.  iv.  4.  Tit.  i.  14.  2  Pet.  i.  1«). 

FAITH,  from  the  Latin /«/«,  *  trust,'  has 
for  its  representotives  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  which  of  course  embody 
the  Scriptural  ideas  inherent  in  faith,  words 
signifying  trustworthiness,  assurance,  and 
cuufidenee.  Faith  may  be  regarded  in  re- 
Ifttion— 1,  to  God;  and  2,  to  man.  In  re- 
spect to  God,  he  is  the  object  of  faith,  inas- 
much as  we  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  universe 
(Heb.  xi.  6).  God  is  also  the  object  of 
faiih,  because  he  is  the  foundation  of  human 
trust  and  hope ;  his  faithfulness  is  our*  shield 
and  buckler'  (Ps.xci.  4).  Truth  on  his  side 
begets  confidence  on  ours  (Heb.xi.  8).  God 
is  also  the  origin  or  source  of  faith  (Ephes. 
ii.  8),  for  his  inspiration  gave  man  that 
understanding  (Job  xxxii.  8),  whence  arise 
all  those  higher  faculties  which  make  us 
moral  and  spiritual  beings,  allying  us  with 
God  and  eternity ;  and  he  is  the  author  of 
©▼ery  good  and  perfect  gift  (James  i.  17), 
alike  in  its  most  rudimental  and  in  its  most 
matured  condition.  Faith,  viewed  in  regard 
to  man,  is  such  a  feeling  of  the  mind  as  im- 
plies assurance.  Now,  assurance  may  have 
respect  to  emotional  sutes,  and  is  then  trust; 
or  to  intellectual  states,  and  is  then  convic- 
tion. Whether  the  atniranc$  relate  to  the 
head  or  the  heart,  there  must  be  something 


to  make  us  sure.  Hence  evidence  is  impHod 
in  faith.  If  we  trust  a  human  or  a  divine 
friend,  we  have  reason  for  our  trust.  If  we 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
we  understand  the  terms  in  which  it  is  set 
forth,  and  see  and  admit  the  connection  be- 
tween the  proof  and  the  point  to  be  esta- 
blished. Hence  assurance,  whether  it  be 
trust  or  conviction,  implies  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. That  evidence  is  various  in  kind ; 
for  it  may  address  the  intellect,  it  may  ad- 
dress the  heart ;  it  may  move  the  feelings, 
by  convincing  the  judgment;  it  may  gain 
over  the  judgment,  by  arousing  the  feelings. 
Its  essential  work,  however,  is  conviction. 
Conviction  is  so  much  the  essence  of  faith, 
that  frequently  faith  means  conviction  gene- 
rally. There  is,  therefore,  no  contrariety 
between  faith  and  reason;  for  the  second 
aids  in  the  formation  of  the  first.  But  they 
are  no  more  to  be  identified  than  the  process 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  result.  Faith 
also  differs  from  reason  in  this ;  tliat  while 
reason  is  often  used  in  contradistinction  to 
man's  spiritual  sense,  faith  is  the' appropri- 
ate name  of  that  faculty,  and  embraces  all 
man's  more  elevated  powers.  Faith  differs 
fit>m  knowledge  also,  because  knowledge  re- 
lates to  the  information  given  by  the  senses 
and  the  deductions  hence  made;  whereas 
faith  is  from  first  to  last  concerned  with  in- 
visible things,  states  of  mind,  modes  of  spi- 
ritual being,  tue  unseen  world,  and  the  Eter 
nalGod. 

The  basis,  source,  and  justification  of 
faith  are  found  in  those  faculties  of  mind 
and  soul  with  which  man  has  been  endowed 
of  God.  We  are  made  for  faith  as  much  as 
for  sleep  and  locomotion.  The  joint  action 
of  faculties  which  belong  to  man,  and  of  the 
universe  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
from  whose  discipline  he  cannot  escape, 
makes  him  a  religious  as  certainly  as  it 
makes  him  a  social  ^being.  God  in  his 
works,  his  providence,  and  his  word  —  in 
other  terms,  the  spirit  of  God,  operating 
ceaselessly  ol^  the  work  of  his  own  hands  in 
the  human  soul — awakens,  fosters,  and  per- 
fecte  therein  that  faith  which,  working  by 
love,  leads  to  the  entire  devotement  of  all 
our  faculties  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being,  and  raises  us  in  holiness,  gratitude, 
and  joy,  to  the  highest  style  of  man. 

Faith,  tlien,  is  in  general  the  accounting 
for  true  that  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
empire  of  the  senses;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews,  it 
is  the  substance  (or  mental  realisation)  of 
things  entertained  by  hope,  and  the  evidence 
(rather,  firm  persuasion)  of  things  that  are 
invisible.  It  is  the  firm  persuasion  which 
secures  the  mental  realisation  iu  te^*^^^ 
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moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  things,  and  so 
enables  men  to  aet  as  seeing  Ood,  who  is 
invisible  (Heb.  zL  27). 

These  statements  will  be  confirmed  if  we 
pass  in  review  the  Scriptoral  uses  of  the 
term  faith.  The  general  meaning  of  faith, 
•s  denoting  «  judgment  or  determination  of 
the  mind,  may  be  found  in  Rom.  xiv.  22, 
where  *  Hast  thou  faith  ?*  is  equal  to  *  Art 
thou  convinced  that  it  is  lawful  or  proper  V 
In  2  Cor.  v.  7,  *We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
tight,'  carries  this  firm  persuasion  beyond 
the  sensible  to  the  immaterial  and  invisible 
worid.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  7.  The 
idea  of  confidence  by  which  we  are  led  to 
account  a  thing  true,  to  receive  the  state- 
ments of  another,  or  to  take  a  person  at  his 
word,  is  introduced  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  where 
'  belief  of  the  truth '  is  tantamount  to  *  re- 
ception of  the  true  doctrine.*  In  Heb.  ri.  1, 
'  faith  towards  God'  means,  belief  of  the  tes- 
timonies given  of  Ood  regarding  Jesus.  This 
assured  belief,  and  the  consequent  expecta- 
tions, give  strength  in  trial  and  temptation, 
which  will  be  justified  by  the  result,  under 
tlie  special  or  extraordinary  providence  of 
Almighty  God ;  hence  we  read  in  Heb. 
X.  38,  *  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.'  Study 
the  connection,  and  consult  the  passage  in 
Ilubb.  ii.  4,  whence  these  words  are  taken, 
where  *  faith,'  as  in  other  places  (Luke 
xviii.  8),  means  fidelity,  sincerity;  hence, 
'justification  by  faith'  is  justification,  that 
is  forgiveness  and  grace,  in  consequence  of 
an  upright  intcntiou,  a  clean  heart,  a  pure 
motive,  rather  than  any  outward  conformity 
or  ritual  observance  (Kum.  v.  1,  0).  The 
faith  of  tlie  New  Testament  has  a  special 
object — that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — and 
signifies,  I.  a  persuasion  tliat  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  (Acts  xx.  21.  Col.  i.  23  ;  ii.  5,  7) ; 
and  especially,  II.  that  belief  in  Christ  by 
which  we  hold  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  and 
on  that  account  yield  to  his  authority,  fol- 
low iiim  as  our  Lord  and  Master,  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  death  (Kom.  iii.  22 
—30.  1  Cor.  XV.  U,  17.  Gal.  ii.  10.  Ephes. 
ii.  b;  iii.  1'^).  Under  these  general  ideas 
we  find  meanings  which,  relating  to  some 
one  feature  of  this  great  and  comprehensive 
reality,  faitli,  comprise  more  or  less  than 
what  has  just  been  stated,  and  fix  the  mind 
now  on  some  part  of  Uie  process  by  which 
the  material  passes  into  the  spiritual,  and 
opinion  becomes  assured  and  confident  ex- 
pectation, now  on  some  one  or  all  of  the 
happy  consequences  that  ensue.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  instances  in  which  faith 
seems  much  the  same  as  Christian  know- 
ledge (Rom.  xii.  3;  xiv.  1.  1  Cor.  xii.  I); 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where  faith  is 
opposed  to  works  generally,  ii.  17,  seq.). 
Faith  sometimes  means  the  avowed  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  or  the  gospel  itself 
(Acts  xiii.  H;  xiv.  2i;  xv.  U;  xvi.  0.    1  Cor. 


xvi.  IS).  On  other  oeeaakna,  it  i 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  Jeans  in  general,  sal 
for  its  personal  uses  and  Messingi  in  pani> 
cular  (Bom.  L  8.  2  Cor.  TiiL  7).  Italw 
signifies  love,  sprung  from  faith,  tomtH» 
Christ  and  Christians  (Bom.  i.  12.  2  Tbcsa 
i.  8,  4,  II.  2  Tim.  L  13.  PhQemon  5);  slit 
Christian  discipline.  Christian  monb  (1 
Tim.  iv.  12);  and  constancy  in  the  behd; 
avowal,  and  practice  of  the  gospel  (EplMi 
i.  19).  There  are  occasions  when  the  sia 
of  trust  predominates,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
sick  who  trusted  in  Christ  that  he  was  aboit 
to  heal  them  (Matt.  Tiii.  10;  ix.  2);  ibo 
confidence  in  the  divine  power.  Bade  n 
indispensable  pre-reqoisite  to  the  pafim- 
aiice  of  miracles  bj  the  apostles  ( MatL  xriL 
20);  generally,  confidence  in  Ood  (Msrk 
xi.  22.  John  xiv.  1),  that  firmness  of  mud 
which  resulis  from  such  confidence  (Mark 
iv.  40),  and  that  high  moral  tone  which  a 
at  once  cause  and  consequence  of  fidelity  to 
conscience  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  which  BKual 
excellence  is  in  iu  perfect  state  Jbuad  in 
Ood  (Bom.  iii.  3). 

An  attention  to  these  sereral  signifieatioBi 
will  serve  to  show  that  thej  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  idea,  being  all  traceable 
one  from  the  other,  till  at  last  we  arrive  it 
the  parent  notion,  a  persuasion  of  the  misd. 
But  thou^  these  meanings  are  oonoccied 
together,  tiiough  in  some  instances  the  lisft 
of  demarcation  are  not  strongly  marked,  vel 
in  others  the  divergence  from  the  root-idea 
is  considerable,  and,  viewed  all  together,  tii« 
significations  are  numerous,  and  regard  to- 
pics of  the  highest  importance ;  whence  ve 
are  taught  the  impropriety  of  adhering  con- 
stantly to  one  fixed  sense  of  this  word  (dj« 
same  is  true  of  otlier  terms),  and  forcing 
tliat  meaning  on  passages  to  vihich  it  dot* 
not  naturally  belong.  It  is  not  in  a  n)Dgb 
and  careless  maimer  tliat  the  Scripture! 
should  be  read  and  expounded.  The  utuo>t 
care,  the  largest  views,  the  nicest  duscri- 
minatiou,  and,  before  all  things,  a  heart  iiu 
bued  and  warmed  with  the  love  of  the  tnitie 
and  the  love  of  him  who  came  to  bear  wi^ 
ness  to  it  (John  xviii.  37),  are  requisite  for 
the  right  comprehension  and  the  ju:>t  expo- 
sition of  the  Mively  oracles'  (Acts  vii.  3?) 
which  testifv  of  God  and  Christ. 

FAMILL\R  SPIRIT— Uiat  is,  according 
to  the  superstitions  of  tlie  middle  ages,  a 
demon  that  attended  on  a  favoured  person, 
or  that  person  considered  as  instructed  and 
inspired  by  the  demon — is  the  rendering 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  ohv^  which  signifies  one 
that  is  inflated,  and,  swelhug  under  a  de- 
moniacal influence,  pours  forth  declarations 
touching  the  future;  in  reality,  a  deoepiite 
ventriloquist.  Such  impostors  were  prohi- 
bited by  Mosps  under  pain  of  death  ^Lcv. 
xix.  31;  XX.  27). 

FAMILY  (L.  Jmrnilia,  *a  household  ol 
slaves').    The  family  relation  wab  dereli'pe^ 
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among  the  Hebrews  long  before  it  existed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  to  them 
we  owe  l^e  proper  conception  of  a  family  as 
a  union  of  kinsmen  under  a  common  roof 
and  around  a  common  head,  who,  though 
supreme,  is  not  despotic ;  while  among  ti^e 
Latins  and  other  Pagan  nations,  a  family 
consisted,  at  least  originally,  of  a  number  of 
alaves  and  others,  over  whom  its  master  held 
the  power  of  lifie  and  death,  and  exercised 
an  arbitrary  sway.  So  early  as  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  true  condition  of  a  family 
was  realised  in  Palestine,  which  never  de- 
viated from  the  original  type  so  as  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  more  Eastern  peoples ;  and 
when  the  gospel  had  brought  to  completion 
what  was  good  and  durable  in  the  law,  the 
family  relation  assumed  that  high,  pure,  and 
delightful  character  which  makes  it  God's 
best  instrument  on  earth  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  moral  and  religious  interests  of 


In  a  Christian  family,  the  mother  is  the 
aource  of  the  greatest  and  best  influence. 
This  fact  was  practically  recognised  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  very  far  from  imi- 
tating the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  other 
Orientals  in  degrading  the  wife  into  the  head 
of  the  harem.  She  was  of  one  flesh  with, 
and  a  helpmeet  for,  her  husband  (Gen.  ii. 
18,  23).  A  beautiful  picture  of  a  Hebrew 
wife  may  be  found  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  The 
reality  there  portrayed  could  scarcely  have 
ezisted  in  a  state  of  gross  polygamy,  to  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  Israelites  in 
general  were  not  degraded,  whatever  may 
5aTe  been  customary  in  bad  times,  or  with 
rich  and  powerful  men.    See  Canticles. 

The  predominance  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions still  remains  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Hebrew  character;  but  for  proofs  we  must 
not  resort  to  Palestine,  where  only  a  dege- 
nerate race  are  found,  and  where  even  Chris- 
tian fSunilies  are  often  mastered  by  the  sur- 
rounding Orientalism,  as  appears  from  the 
following  words,  used  by  Bobinson  in  regard 
to  a  Chiislian  household  in  Ramleh  :—*  The 
household  entertainment  of  our  host  was 
large,  and  very  respectable  in  its  appoint- 
ments. Of  the  many  females  it  contained 
we  saw  none  except  the  mother  of  the  family, 
who  welcomed  us  at  our  entrance,  and  the 
Nubian  slave  who  washed  our  feet.  In- 
deed, although  Christians,  the  customs  of 
Oriental  life  seemed  to  prevail  here  in  some 
force,  and  the  females  were  kept  sedulously 
out  of  view.  Whenever  we  passed  down 
stairs  from  our  upper  room,  word  was  given 
below,  in  order  that  they  might  get  out  of 
the  way.  The  eldest  son  was  married,  and 
his  wife  lived  as  a  daughter  in  the  family. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  usual  custom,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  patriarchal  usage ;  and  it 
is  not  unfrequent  diat  parents  thus  see  se- 
veral children  and  man/ grandchildren  clus- 
ien'og  Mtffund  them,  MDd  their  household 


increasing  so  as  to  include  wbai,  in  oilif^ 
circumstances,  would  form  ciz  or  eight  Ta- 
milies.* 

A  more  agreeable  picture  of  a  Syrian  fa 
mily  is  drawn  by  Warburton : — *  There  was 
a  veiy  old  woman,  with  a  costume  as  indis- 
tinguishable in  its  various  wrappings  aa 
were  her  features  in  their  wrinkles.  This 
old  Maronite  lady  had  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  the  man  who 
farmed  the  orchard  and  the  groves.  She  was 
very  handsome,  and  industrious  moreover; 
and  while  she  carried  a  merry  little  imp  at 
her  open  bosom,  she  was  perpetually  spin- 
ning silk  on  a  spindle,  and  superintending 
the  economy  of  her  household.  Her  two 
sisters  were  also  very  handsome ;  indeed,  to 
our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  Egypt's 
dusky  faces,  they  seemed  beautiful.  Tlieir 
large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  expression,  but 
had  none  of  that  sensational  look  so  univer- 
sal in  Egypt,  or  the  moumfulness  of  those  ' 
of  Nubia:  their  complexion  was  not  so  dark 
as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  Italian,  and  there 
was  a  rich  glo#  in  their  somewhat  sun  co- 
loured cheeks  that  told  of  health  and  fresh- 
ness. The  married  women  wore  an  extra- 
ordinary ornament,  that  seems  peculiar  to 
them  and  to  the  unicorn,  consisting  of  a 
horn,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  pro- 
jecting ftrom  the  upper  forehead  ;  tbis 
ornament,  confined  strictly  to  the  matrons, 
is  made  of  tin  or  silver,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  It  rests  upon  a 
pad,  and  is  never  taken  off,  even  at  night; 
At  a  little  distance  it  gives  a  majestic  and 
imposing  character  to  the  figure,  and  a  veil 
hangs  gracefully  from  it  which  can  be  ga- 
thered round  the  shoulders,  and  enshrinea 
the  wearer  as  in  a  tent  The  virgins  wore 
their  hair  floating  in  exuberant  curls  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  dress  is  indescribable- 
by  male  lips ;  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
very  graceful  and  pretty,  and  lavishly  open 
at  Uie  bosom.  The  men.  Christians  as  well 
as  Moslems,  wore  turbans,  loose  drawers  tied 
at  the  knee,  and  silk  waistcoaU  buttoned  up- 
to  the  neck.  Over  this  was  worn,  on  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  a  large  loose  robe,  which 
gave  to  groups  a  very  picturesque,  and  to 
individuals  a  very  dignified  appearance.  I 
speak  of  this  Syrian  family,  as  I  take  it  to 
be  a  type  of  oUiers.  The  household  were 
astir  at  the  first  light.  The  comely  matron 
first  gave  liberty  to  the  denizens  of  her  poul- 
try-yard, and  then  opened  and  shut  more 
doors  than  I  thought  a  village  of  such  houses 
could  contain.  Then  she  called  her  pretty 
sisters,  who  seemed  always  loath  to  leave 
their  beds;  and  then  the  screaming  of  chil- 
dren, the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  and  the  woman-talk,  announce  that 
the  day  is  fairly  begun.  Miehaele  is  inge- 
niously plougUiu^  \lift  %xwMcA.  \ife\»^«CL  '^^ 
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picking  molbeiTj  leaves  for  the  silkwonns ; 
Uio  old  woman  is  crooning  a  low  song,  as 
slie  sits  and  spins  in  the  early  sunshine; 
and  Che  little  children  are  lisping  Arabic  re- 
quests for  bonbons  and  backsheesh ;  a  way- 
furer  diverges  from  the  path  to  light  his 
pipe,  and  re-folds  his  turban  as  he  recounts 
the  news ;  then  succeed  other  risitors,  and 
all  (M>em  welcome,  and  squat  on  the  ground, 
and  none  derange  the  business  that  is  going 
on.  About  noon,  the  family  assembles  for  a 
repast  of  bread,  clotted  milk,  cucumbers, 
celery,  and  some  sort  of  soup  redolent  of 
toiuaioes ;  then  they  loiter  about  in  the  plea- 
sant shade,  and  laugh,  and  ei^oy  the  mere 
consciousness  of  living;  tbe  matron  smokes 
her  nargileh,  the  man  his  chibouque,  and 
then  they  disperse  again  to  their  light  la- 
bours, until  sunset  r«>stores  them  to  their 
leisure  and  their  supper.  Then  come  some 
men  of  various  ages,  and  gaily-dressed  girls 
from  the  city,  each  sex  arriving  apart,  and 
only  joining  company  in  presence  of  their 
mutual  friends;  or  a  priest  perhaps  pays  a 
firiendly  visit,  with  his  dark  robes  and  black 
turban.  The  simple  and  social  people  con- 
tinue in  animated  talk  until  the  muexzin's 
call  from  the  minareu  announces  the  hour 
of  prayer  to  the  Moslem,  and  of  retirement 
to  tliese  Christians.' 

FAMINE  (L.  /aMSt,  'hunger').  8ee 
Deabth. 

FAN  (L.«anfiiu),  a  winnowing  instniment, 
by  which  in  husbandry  the  grain  is  exposed 
to  the  artion  of  the  air,  and  the  chaff  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  wheat  Our  Lord  in  said  to 
have  bis  fan  or  shovel  in  his  hand,  to  denote 
his  operation  in  separating  the  false  from 
tlie  true,  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  (Matt.  iii.  12). 

FASTS  (T.)— either  total  or  partial  absti- 
nence from  food,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  generally  accompanied  by  other  acts 
of  self-denial,  and  by  prayer  and  religious 
observances,  with  a  view  to  the  expiation  of 
siu  and  tbe  recovery  of  the  Divine  favour — 
have  been  customary  in  many,  especially 
Eastern  countries,  and  find  their  origin  in 
tbe  idea  that  human  mortification  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  Deity,  and  in  the  feelings  of 
grief  and  dejection  which  evil  deeds  and 
sufiering  occasion,  and  of  which  self-abase- 
ment is  the  natural  expression  (Joel  ii.  12. 
Jonah  iii.  7 — 10).  Tliese  views  and  practices 
prevailed  witli  the  Hebrews,  who,  among 
tlieir  external  obHcrvauces,  practised  fasts 
in  order,  when  under  calamity,  to  set  forth 
their  grief,  and,  when  nnder  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  to  manifest  their  sorrow  and 
repentance  (Judg.  xx.  20.  Joel  i.  14) ;  or, 
wiien  on  the  eve  of  a  great  undertaking  for 
which  they  desired  the  favour  of  Ood,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  i\\evT  Uaxv%\s^««\otk« 
(I  Sara.  vii.  6.  Exra  viu.  '^VV  In  ^owv^i 
iii.  5,  we  have  an  instance  in  ^Yi\c\i  a  if\vo\% 
people  obserred  a  solenan  f  aau 


In  these  eases  fasts  irere  fSree-will  •beert- 
anees,  whether  of  indlTidiuUs  or  of  eities. 
8nch  they  appear  to  hare  been  in  their  ori- 
gin. The  Mosaic  law,  with  one  exception, 
restricted  itself  to  the  recognition  of  fssts  ss 
observances  which  it  foond  in  ezistenee  and 
judged  it  desirsUe  to  torn  to  its  own  righn- 
ons  purposes.  But  on  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  (see  the  article)  it  appointed  m 
annual  fast  (Lev.  xri  29,  scg.;  zxiiL  27). 
This  was  obserred  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  Tisri,  whieh  corresponded 
with  our  October.  Hence  is  explained  the 
passage  in  the  Aett  (xxriL  9)  whieh  ^eaks 
of  the  Mediterranean  being  dangerous  for 
sailing,  *  beeanse  the  fiut  was  now  already 
past;*  that  is,  the  season  was  verging  to- 
wards winter. 

After  the  exile,  annual  fissts  among  ths 
Jews  became  more  fireqnent.  Zeefaaiish 
speaks  of  the  fast '  of  the  fourth  mondi,  and 
the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  ths 
seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth'  (riii  19), 
which  have  reference  to  important  erents  in 
the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  lungdom.  These 
fasts  were  in  later  times  inereased  in  nom- 
ber,  though  all  were  not  obserred  with  equsl 
strictness.  Ere  long  a  higher  Talne  eaae 
to  be  attached  to  priyate  fasts,  espeeially  by 
the  Pharisees,  with  whom  such  obserranees 
degenerated  into  mere  ^  formal  isin,  so  thst 
one  of  them  in  his  public  prayers  gave  him- 
self credit  for  fasthig  twice  a  week  (Luke 
xriiL  12).  This  same  boastful  daas  of  men 
took  pains  also  to  draw  attention  to  their 
fancied  merits  by  disfiguring  their  faces 
(Matt.  vi.  16).  As  John  entered  but  imper- 
fectly into  the  spirituality  of  religion,  his 
disciples  also  fasted  often  (Matt  ix.  IL 
Mark  ii.  18).  Conformably  to  his  general 
purpose  of  fulfilling  all  righteoasness  (Mstt 
iii.  10),  the  Saviour  himself  (Matt  iv.  2, 
itq.)  fasted  for  forty  days,  subsisting,  pro- 
bably, on  the  scanty  supplies  afforded  by 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  wilderness. 
The  general  spirit,  however,  of  his  religion 
is  unfavourable  to  a  practice  of  so  purely  tn 
external  nature ;  and  as  the  claims  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  gospel  become  better  known 
and  more  deeply  felt,  so  will  observances  of 
the  kind,  which  are  worthy  only  of  a  low 
state  of  religion  and  general  culture,  pess 
into  disesteem  and  neglect  True  holiness 
is  in  the  heart,  and  a  holy  mind  produces  a 
holy  life.  The  real  Christian  never  yields 
to  self-indulgence,  and  therefore  need»  not 
self-denial.  With  him,  as  every  place  is  a 
house  of  prayer,  so  every  season  is  a  holy 
day.  Fasting  is  the  penalty  of  intemperance 
and  the  virtue  of  childhood.  The  mature 
fniit  of  the  Christian  character  are  joy  and 
peace  both  in  a  holy  mind  and  a  pure  con- 
versation.    The  words  of  our  Lord  in  MatL 

vv.  \V — \^,^\«:Tv  Tv"^^l^  understood,  coo* 
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Were  unoongenial  with  the  spirit  of  his  reli- 
gion, though  a  time  was  coming  when,  on 
his  removal  from  their  side,  his  disciples 
would  have  occasion  (not  literally  to  fast, 
but)  to  moorn.  Comp.  1  Sam.  zzzi.  13 ;  2 
Sam.  i.  12. 

FATHER  (T.  vater),  the  name  of  the 
male  parent  of  human  heings,  denoting  pro- 
perly the  immediate  progenitor,  but  also  the 
grandfather,  or  eTen  the  founder  of  a  family 
(Deut.  xzii.  15.  Oen.  xtU.  4).  It  denotes 
also  one  who  acts  the  part  uf  a  father,  by 
fiournel  and  kindness  (Goa  zIt.  8.  Judges 
xriii.  19),  and  the  inventor  or  teacher  of 
any  art  (Oen.  iv.  20).  Reverence  for  paternal 
authority  was  prevalent  and  strong  in  the 
East,  where  the  father's  will  was  law,  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs,  arose 
that  paternal  or  domestic  government  which 
made  the  father  supreme  master  in  his  own 
family,  in  itself  numerous,  and  a  centre  of 
union  and  dependence  for  many  others. 
Here,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  government 
Out  of  families  arose  kingdoms,  and  a  mo- 
narch is  a  father  on  a  large  scale ; — a  view 
which  is  historically  better  founded,  and 
leads  to  far  more  useful  and  benign  conclu- 
sions, than  any  theory  of  an  imaginary  social 
compact,  which,  as  being  unreal,  cannot 
afford  solid  support  to  trustworthy  views  of 
the  relations  between  prince  and  people. 
The  representation  of  the  fatherly  character 
and  government  which  we  have  in  the  his- 
torical notices  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
are  of  high  interest  and  great  moral  value. 
In  the  paternal  sentiments  and  affections  of 
these  patriarchs,  we  may  probably  find  a 
chief  reason  why  they  rose  to  more  just  and 
elevated  views  of  God  than  others  of  their 
day,  and  have,  in  regard  to  religion,  received 
the  honour  of  being  the  primary  instructors 
of  mankind.  Certainly,  it  is  under  and  by 
the  side  of  their  pastoral  tents  that  the 
Creator  was  pleased  to  make  those  special 
revelations  of  himself,  which,  enlarging  and 
brightening  with  the  progress  of  society, 
have  long  been  the  best  possession  of  the 
world,  and  now  give  promise  of  gaining  uni- 
versal prevalence,  and  conferring  on  man 
untold  blessings  alike  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nity. It  was  in  the  bosom  of  fairxUies  that 
true  religion  was  bom,  fostered,  and  brought 
to  maturity.  It  is  through  a  long  line  of 
fathers  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  been 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  down  to  modem 
days. 

Accordant  vrith  this  fact  is  it  that  the 
Great  Being  who,  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis,  is  revealed  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  soon  assumes  the  character  of 
Jehovah,  or  the  Self-existent  One,  becomes 
at  a  later  period  known  as  the  Father  of  his 
chosen  people  (Deut.  xxxii.  6),  and  in  Christ 
Jesus  as  the  Father  of  human  kind  (Acts 
xvii.  26).  Jn  aoDaeqnence  of  the  pxomi- 
aeuce  of  this  putemal  relation  to  his  intelli- 


gent creatures,  he  is  in  the  gospel,  which  ii 
designed  to  make  God  known,  served,  adored 
and  loved  by  all  men,  emphatically  described 
as  '  the  Father,'  on  the  ground  that  such  is 
his  appropriate  title,  and  such  his  real  and 
unchanging  character  (Ephes.  ii.  18;  iii.  14; 
iv.  6  ;  vi.  23).  Hence  was  it  that  our  Lord, 
in  his  model  prayer,  directed  his  disciples 
to  invoke  the  Deity  by  the  address,  '  Our 
Father '  (Matt  vi.  9 ;  comp.  xi.  25.  Mark 
xiv.  30.  Luke  xxiii.  34).  Hence  the  peculiar 
title  of  *  Son '  borne  by  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and 
hence  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  both  en- 
gaged in  arthinving  ard  consummating  the 
redemption  of  the  world  (John  v.  17),  by 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  4,  »eq,). 

These  terms  describe  the  character  rather 
than  the  essence  of  God — what  God  is  to 
man,  rather  than  what  he  is  in  himself.  Of 
the  essence  of  Deity  man  can  know  nothing, 
for  the  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite. 
We  cannot  have  words,  even  if  we  had  ideas, 
by  which  God  could  be  known  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  essence.  Incomprehensibility  in 
relation  to  us  belongs  to  his  very  nature 
(Job  xi.  7.  Is.  xl.  28). 

Among  the  titles  descriptive  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  man,  none  are  so  important  to  the 
Christian  as  that  which,  in  its  most  engag- 
ing features,  has  its  origin  with  Christ  who^ 
when  he  taught  his  disciples  to  call  God 
Father,  and  look  on  himself  as  the  Son  of 
that  Father,  conferred  on  the  world  a  good 
of  which  eternity  only  can  supply  the  mea- 
sure. In  this  character  of  Father,  the  Deity 
unites  in  himself  all  that  is  fitted  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  and  cheer  the  heart  of 
man.  This  is  not  the  place  for  details.  We 
therefore  say  that  all  those  qualities  which 
meet  together  in  the  fatherly  character  of 
God,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  feature : 
God  is  ihe  great  Educator  of  his  human 
family.  Education  comprising  the  care  of 
the  body  and  the  strengthening  of  its  parts; 
the  development  and  elevation  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  these  two  great  acts,  the  un- 
folding of  the  natural  capabilities  for  power 
and  happiness,— -education,  thus  understood, 
expresses  the  chief  function  and  comprises 
the  great  duty  of  an  earthly  father,  who, 
seen  in  whatever  light,  is,  so  long  as  he 
proves  a  father  indeed,  the  educatoi:  of 
his  children.  When,  then,  Jesus  taught 
mankind  to  regard  God  as  their  Heavenly 
Father,  he  gave  them  an  assurance  that 
from  the  earliest  times  the  Deity  has  been 
engaged  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 
and  that  the  education  begun  in  Eden,  con- 
tinued in  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
carried  on  under  a  special  instrumentality 
in  the  green  slopes,  the  warm  uplands,  and 
the  luxuriant  vales  of  Palestine,  and  im- 
measurably enhanced  and  promoted  by  the 
dazk  scenea,  liift  Xkh^ci  \w^>  «A  '^^  ^^«^x 
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«ipotcoee  throaghout  the  globe,  and  will, 
^luli  ever •  aagmentiog  results,  go  forward 
till  sin,  sorrow,  and  death,  are  known  no 
more. 

FEAB  (MTfor  in  Latin,  *I  fear*?),  the  ap- 
prehension of  eyil  or  suffering,  is  an  emotion 
which  enters  largely  into  all  religioos  in  pro- 
portion as  they  recede  from  those  nobler  Tiews 
of  God,  ProTidenoe,  and  £temity,  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  Bible.  Ueuce,  in  their  elemen- 
tary state,  primitive  religions  have  fear  for 
their  chief  element,  even  when  better  ideas  of 
Ood  prevail;  yet  an  awakened  and  tender 
<;onscience,  such  as  true  religion  must  give 
birth  to,  causes  fear  to  mingle,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree,  in  man's  religious  emotions ; 
nor  can  a  mortal  and  sinful  being  ever  divest 
himself  of  fear,  in  the  thought  of  a  holy  and 
omnipotent  Judge. 

As  fear  is  so  important  an  element,  espe- 
«ial]y  in  the  religion  of  primitive  nations, 
•o  in  the  Bible  *  the  fear  of  Jehovah'  stands 
^nerally  for  religion,  for  its  practical  ob- 
servance, or  for  that  wide,  important,  and 
influential  class  of  feelings  which  we  de- 
nominate *  piety'  (Exod.  XX.  20.  Job  i.  9. 
l*s.ciii.  17.  Prov.  i.  7.  Acte  ix.  31).  The 
.gospel,  as  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  paternity  of  God,  brings  iu 
4rue  adherents  into  such  a  sUte  of  mind, 
that  they  are  no  longer  under  *  the  spirit  of 
bondage  to  fear'  (Bom.  viii.  10),  but '  with- 
-out  fear'  (Luke  L  74),  and  serve  God,  who 
has  given  them  not  *  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind ' 
(2  Tim.  i.  7). 

FEASTS  {F.fete,  L.fgstum,  'a  holiday*), 
or  festivals,  that  is,  seasons  specially  conse- 
crated to  religious  purposes,  have  been  ob- 
served among  all  civilised  nations,  and  natu- 
rally arise  from,  and  may  be  justified  by,  the 
feeling  that  set  and  special  occasions  for  the 
expression  and  encouragement  of  religious 
emotions  are  proper  in  relation  to  God,  and 
needftil  as  well  as  becoming  on  tlie  part  of 
man.  In  their  nature  these  festivals  were 
essentially  religious,  though  the  Euglish  term 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  feasting  and 
festivities  which  spontaneously  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  persons 
which  the  religiods  rites  brought  together. 
Beligion,  in  such  cases,  was  the  parent  of 
hospitality;  and  the  social  enjoyments  would 
be  greater  or  less,  of  a  more  lively  or  a  more 
sombre  character,  according,  in  each  case, 
to  the  genius  of  the  religion  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  gathering  and  the  observances  took 
place. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  spirit  of  these 
fesf  iyals  was  in  general  of  a  free,  joyous,  and 
cordial  nature ;  and  in  relation  to  their 
•pint,  the  character  and  tAndenc^  ol  ^k«  «a- 
•ooiated  observances,  the  f^eniivnA  ^o«ai« 
haiiruls  appear  to  advanUge  m  com^ax\»o\i 
with  those  of  any  oihex  oo\iii\x^. 


The  Jewish  festivals  may  be  anranged  is 
two  classes: — I.  the  primary — the  Sabbaiii, 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Tnun- 
pets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  New  Moon  ;  II.  the  se- 
condary— the  Feast  of  Lots  or  Pnrim,  die 
Death  of  Holofemes,  the  Dedication,  tbe 
Sacred  Fire,  tbe  Death  of  Nicanor.  Somt 
minor  fasts  and  festivals  may  be  found  no- 
ticed iu  Brown's  AntiquitMM  of  the  Jewt^  I 
6b6,  and  in  Simon's  IHetiannairt  dt  la  Bibit, 
arL  F^tes.  The  more  important  of  feativali 
are  treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
We  here  put  down  a  few  particoJars  respect- 
ing those  that  are  less  known,  and  make 
some  observations  on  the  general  tendency 
of  tlie  primary  or  Mosaic  feasts. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofemea  by  the  hand 
of  Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were 
commemorated  by  the  insutation  of  a  festi- 
val (Judith  xiv.  XV ). 

The  festival  'of  the  fire*  was  institated 
by  Neheroiah  to  keep  in  memory  the  mirs- 
eulous  re-kindling  of  the  altar-fire.  The 
circumstances  are  narrated  iu  2  Msec,  i  18, 

SSff. 

Tbe  defeat  of  the  Greeks  by  Jndas  Mae««- 
bcus,  when  the  Jews  '  smote  off  Kieanof't 
head  and  his  right  hand,  which  he  stretebed 
out  so  proudly,  caused  the  people  to  rgeke 
greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  m  6mj  at 
great  gladness ;  moreover,  thej  ordained  to 
keep  yearly  the  day,  being  the  thirteendi  of 
Adar,'  February  or  March  (1  Mace,  vii  47). 
Of  the  original  festivals  there  were  three,  the 
observance  of  which  gathered  together  in  tbe 
capital  large  masses  of  people  from  every  part 
of  Palestine,  and  in  the  latter  days  from  foreign 
lands.  A  strict  attention  to  the  requiremeots 
of  the  law  which  commanded  all  males  to 
visit  the  national  sanctuary  three  times  tvtrj 
year,  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  place  be- 
fore the  captivity,  and  after  that  event  nay 
have  had  some  relaxation,  while  it  would  in 
a  measure  interfere  with  the  duties  of  bos- 
bandry,  and  leave  the  land  exposed  to  tbe  is- 
cursions  of  enemies.  These  probable  disad- 
vaocages,  however,  would  be  lessened  by  the 
abundant  productiveness  of  Palestine  of  old, 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  mesas 
of  livelihood  were  gained,  and  the  watehfol 
eye  of  a  special  Providence  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
24) ;  for  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  land  on  occasion  of  a  festivsl, 
is  found  thirty-three  years  after  the  nation 
had  withdrawn  itself  frx>m  the  Divine  pro- 
tection by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  when  Cestius,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, slew  fifty  of  the  people  of  Lydda,  while 
all  the  rest  were  gone  up  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Joseph.  J.  W.  iL  19,  1);  and 
on  several  occasions  we  find  foreign  poten- 
\a2u&%  %]&cox^\!(\!^  l«^>u  and  protection  at  the 
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At  these  festivals  food  came  partly  from 
hospitality,  a  splendid  example  of  which  may 
be  found  in  2  Chron.  zzxy.  7 — 9,  partly 
from  the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sa- 
erifices  in  the  temple,  and  partly  also  from 
provision  expressly  made  by  the  travellers 
themselves.  It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  carry  with  them  every  kind  of  food 
that  they  need  except  flesh,  which  they  pro- 
care  in  the  city  itself.  Lodging,  too,  was 
aflTorded  by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
which,  especially  at  the  Passover,  resembled 
a  great  camp  full  of  joyous  animation  (He- 
Ion's  '  Pilgrimage'). 

Regarded  merely  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  tliese  great  national  holidays  were  of 
great  value,  the  rather  because  they  brought 
together  on  worthy  occasions  friends  and 
relatives,  and  were  observed  in  a  cheerful 
and  genial  spirit  The  feasts  which  formed 
a  part  of  them  opened  in  each  case  the  heart 
of  the  entire  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a  wel- 
come to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow.  As  religious  observances,  they  were 
of  special  eflScacy  in  cherishing  high  and 
pure  emotions,  in  preserving  from  comip- 
tion  the  ancient  institutions,  and  in  sustain- 
ing throughout  the  land  a  strong  feeling  of 
nationality. 

These  festivals  in  their  origin  had  an  ob- 
Tioas  connection  with  agriculture.  Passover 
Mw  the  harvest  upon  the  soil,  at  Pentecost 
it  was  ripe,  and  Tabernacles  was  the  feast 
of  gratitude  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
first  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  labours  of 
the  field  were  completed ;  the  second  gave 
rest  when  the  first-fruits  were  gtthered ;  and 
the  third  afforded  a  time  of  rejoicing  in  the 
feeling  that  the  Divine  bounty  had  crowned 
the  year  with  its  goodness.  Indeed,  the  year 
was  divided  and  marked  by  great  national 
observances.  The  Sabbath  marked  the 
week,  the  New  Moon  the  month ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  month  of  the  year  fell  the 
Passover,  which  an  interval  of  seven  weeks 
nuited  with  Pentecost,  and  this  in  its  turn, 
on  tlie  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
gave  place  to '  a  Sabbath,  a  holy  convocation,' 
accompanied  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 
This  first  month  of  the  second  half  of  the  year 
was  distinguished  by  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, which  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
while  its  tenth  day  was  the  time  of  the  great 
national  expiation.  The  three  chief  festivals 
were  observed  during  the  dry  season;  the 
latter  rains  fell  before  the  Passover,  the 
former  rains  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
HO  that  the  feasts  had  an  obvious  reference 
to  the  weather  as  well  as  the  seasons.  These 
considerations  make  it  not  improbable  that 
tlie  great  Hebrew  festivals  may  be  referred 
tor  their  origin  back  to  very  early,  perhaps 
•nte-Mosaio  periods;  since  they  look  like 
Mmsuetnd/narf  observances,  arising  out  of 
iMMit:nl  pheaotnenu,  but  applied,  under  pro- 


per modifications,  to  social  and  religious  pur- 
poses, in  virtue  of  express  adoption  and* 
positive  law. 

Other  elements,  especially  those  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  are  mixed  in  these  festive  regu- 
lations. This  is  seen  in  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  It  is  natural 
to  reckon  a  lunar  year  fh>m  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Exod.  xii.  1,  2,  Abib,  when  the  Pass- 
over fell,  was  made  the  first  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage  (3).  The  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian 
desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  48)  ;  the  Sabbath  was 
commemorative  of  their  bondage  in  Eg]rpt 
(Deut.  V.  15 ) ;  and  the  requiring  of  all  mides 
to  appear  thrice  a  year  before  Jehovah  (Exo- 
dus xxiii.  iA,$eq.),  had  the  political  aim  of 
making  the  various  tribes  into  one  nation. 
The  nimiber  seven,  especially  imder  the  form 
of  a  period  of  time,  had  a  strong  influence 
in  these  arrangements;  for  we  find  a  sab- 
bath (seven  days),  seven  weeks,  the  seventh 
month,  the  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release, 
and  the  seven-times-seventh  year,  or  jubilee. 

It  thus  appears  that  these  observances 
were  not  casual  in  their  origin  or  inconsi- 
derable in  their  character.  They  are  incor- 
porated with  fundamental  notions,  events, 
and  usages.  They  seem  to  form  a  part  of 
the  national  existence.  If  so,  then  they  must 
be  of  an  early  date ;  and  if  they  are  of  an 
early  date,  they  afford  a  wonderiU  instance 
of  the  benign  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
and  of  the  workings  of  Almighty  Providence. 

In  the  New  Dispensation  there  are  events 
of  a  corresponding  but  far  more  important 
nature.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  some  have 
fixed  as  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom,, 
and  when  his  ministry  commenced ;  at  the 
Passover  he  was  crucified ;  and  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  at  Pentecost 
That  great  cardinal  occurrences  happened  on 
festive  occasions,  shows  that  from  the  first 
Christianity  courted  publicity. 

FEIGN  (L.  Jingo,  *  I  form,'  immediately 
from  tlie  F.  feindre),  is  to  devise  in  imita- 
tion of  something,  and  hence  to  pretend,  to 
act  a  false  part  (I  Kings  xii.  83,  'devised.* 
I  Sam.  xxi.  13). 

FELIX  (L.  happy),  whose  name  in  ftili 
is  Claudius,  or,  according  to  Tacitus,  Anto- 
nius  Felix,  a  f^edman  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Claudius,  or  of  his  mother  Antonia,. 
having,  as  was  customary  with  enfiunchised 
slaves,  taken  the  name  of  his  owner,  waa 
the  fourth  Bomau  governor  (procurator)  of 
Judea,  being  appointed  by  Claudius  as  suc- 
cessor to  Ventidius  Cumanus  (92  or  .^^3 
A.  D.).  His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Cesa- 
rea.  Having  been  much  indul^d  b^  ^% 
emperoTf  and  \>t\xi%  %k  ^%N^\a\  vsvi^^^^fc'm%k. 
arXntrarf  x^TwrnwiSk,  iaxiNA>iwiv'^^'^'«»^ 
lustful;  ieawiwa  ot  t\^ax%!c^«  ^>kvOix^*>»»s«^ 
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the  Roman  historians,  Tacitas  and 
Suetonius.  While  in  the  exercise  of  his 
oAoe  over  the  Jews,  he  enticed  DrasilU,  a 
dftaghter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  to  leave  her 
hasband,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her 
eoantry,  to  become  bis  wife.  Of  the  mar- 
riage a  son  was  bom.  Both  child  and  mo-, 
ther  perished  in  an  emption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
▼iiis.  From  such  a  person  the  propagators 
of  the  gospel  had  nothing  to  hope.  Paul 
having  been  consigned  to  Felix  by  Lysias, 
received  a  hearing  from  the  former,  who, 
though  obviously  convinced  of  his  inno- 
eence,  before  which  he  cowered,  retained 
the  apostle  for  two  years  in  prison,  in  hope 
of  receiving  a  bribe  for  his  deliverance  ;  till 
at  last,  being  for  misdemeanours  removed 
from  his  post  (dr.  59  A.D.),  he,  willing  to 
show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  bound 
(Acts  xxiii.  83 — xxiv.). 

The  misconduct  of  Felix  contributed 
much  to  that  mass  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection which  led  the  Jews  to  an  open  re- 
volt against  their  Roman  masters,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  destruction  of  their  common- 
wealth. 

FELLOES  (L.  volvo,  *I  roll'),  signifies 
the  circumference  or  outer  part  of  a  wheel, 
in  1  Kings  vii.  33,  where,  probably, '  spokes ' 
would  be  more  correct. 

FELLOWSHIP  (T./o/^«,  *I  follow'?), 
the  condition  of  being  fellow,  or  on  equal 
and  intimate  terms,  with  another.  The  Greek 
word,  koinoniaf  gives  the  idea  of  something 
in  common  between  two  or  more  beings. 
Hence  the  early  Christians,  who  had  in 
common  one  Qod,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  bope,  continued  in  fellowship  with  each 
other  (Acts  ii.  42) ;  and  the  Corinthian  dis- 
ciples are  said  to  be  called  of  God  '  unto  the 
fellowship  of  his  Son'  (1  Cor.  L  9) ;  for  it 
was  the  great  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  esta- 
blish a  union,  a  great  spiritual  common- 
wealth, in  which  bis  Father,  himself,  and 
his  disciples  should  be  one  (John  xvii.  21). 

The  word  koinonia  is  also  rendered  *  con- 
tribution' (Rom.  XV.  26),  *  communion'  (1 
Cor.  X.  16),  and  *  distribution'  (2  Cor.  ix.  13). 

FERRET,  stands  erroneously  for  the  He- 
brew anahkahf  from  a  root  which  signifies 
to  make  a  mournful  noise  (Lev.  xi.  80; 
comp.  Ps.  xii.  0;  Ixxix.  11),  and  denotes 
one  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  lizards, 
and  probably  the  gecko,  remarkable  for  tlie 
loud  grating  noise  which  it  utters  all  night 
in  the  roofs  and  walls  of  houses.  The  particu- 
lar species  meant  may  be  the  laeerta  gecko  of 
Hasselquist,  from  the  soles  of  whose  feet 
there  is  said  to  exude  a  poisonous  humour, 
that  inflames  the  human  skin,  and  infects 
food  trodden  on  by  the  animal. 

FERVENT  {L.Jerveo,  *  I  am  hot'),  equi- 
Talent  to  the  Saxon  term  *  \\ox;  «  \X\^  En- 
glish representative  o!  tive  Gx^eV  ekuueei 
(1  Pet.  iv.  8),  which  aigni^ea  *  cMtveav;  %tv^ 


where  it  seems  to  mean  '  intenie/  'heart- 
felt' 

FESTUS  (L.  jm^fW),  Portias  Festu,  dM 
Roman  procurator,  who  sneeeoded  Fdix 
about  60  A.  D.  When  his  predeeessor 
quitted  his  office,  he  left  Pan!  a  prisoner 
in  CsBsarea.  As  soon  as  Festus  entered 
Palestine,  the  Jews  nrged  him  to  pass  ver^ 
diet  on  the  apostle.  Thon^  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  him  to  stand  well  with  the 
priests,  he  still  refiised  to  eommit  an  injus- 
tice ;  yet  had  he  not  the  Tirtue  to  set  die  ac- 
cused at  liberty.  He  therefore  temporised; 
till  Paul,  apparently  becaose  he  had  Uttlt 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Festas,  appealed 
to  the  emperoi^s  eoorts  at  Rome,  and  was 
sent  thither  (Acts  zxv.  zxvi). 

Fesms,  when  he  entered  on  his  official 
duties,  found  the  country  in  great  disorder; 
robbery,  assassination,  and  politieal  diseoo- 
tent  prevailed  on  all  sides.  These  evils  die 
governor  tried  in  vain  to  correct.  The  nation 
was  fast  hastening  through  crime  and  sorow 
to  the  day  of  its  terrible  overthrow. 

FETTER  (T./s«t),  chains  for  the  kgs 
(2  Sam.  liL  84.  Mark  t.  4).  The  tens  is 
figuratively  used  for  great  distress  (Lam. 
ill.  7, 'chain'). 

FEVER  (L.  febrile  Oer.  >c6er),  is  men- 
tioned among  the  diseases  of  the  Bible 
(Matt.  viii.  14.  Acts  xxriiL  8).  We  are  not 
supplied  with  means  for  determining  what 
kind  is  meant,  though  finom  the  ezpressinos 
employed  we  may  infer  that  the  fevers  were 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  uncertain  whether  fevers, 
properly  so  called,  are  intended  (see  Lev 
xxvi.  16.  Dent.xxviii.  22). 

FIG  (L.^tu),  in  Hebrew  teeiuiA,  Arable 
ffen,  a  much  valued  fruit  which,  though  of 
Eastern  origin,  is  now  cultivated  even  indi? 
southern  parts  of  England.  The  6g-tne 
{Jicxu  carica)  is  of  moderate  height  and 
large  five-pointed  leaves,  which,  when  tb» 
tree  is  of  a  considerable  sise,  afford  a  good 
shade  (1  Kings  iv.  2d).  The  figs  appear  as 
litde  knots  before  the  leaves  (CanL  iL  13) ; 
when  ripe,  they  are  gathered  by  shaking  the 
tree  (Nah.iii.  12),  or  they  fall  of  their  owu 
accord  (Rev.  vi.  13).  The  tree  is  common 
in  Palestine  (Dent  viii.  8),  and  its  injury  or 
destruction  was  accounted  a  great  evil  (Ps. 
cv.  33.  Jer.v.  17.  Hos.  ii.  12).  The  tn^ 
produces  ripe  fruit  for  ten  months  in  tlie 
year  at  three  separate  times,  namely,  at  the 
end  of  June,  in  August,  and  in  winter.  The 
figs^  of  the  first  harvest  are  the  so-caUed 
spring  figs,  which  are  the  sweetest;  on  which 
account,  as  well  as  because  they  are  the  fir^t 
produce  of  the  year,  they  are  spoken  of  in 
terms  implying  welcome  and  pleasure  (Hos. 
ix.  10.  Jer.xxiv.  2).  On  account  of  its 
'  sweemess '  and  '  good  fruit**  the  fig  was 
OcLi>^\iVcB%  kA  \sft«a  in  the  parable  (Jndg. 
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xiii.  8).  The  Hebrews  ate  figs  freshly 
gathered,  or  drj  and  pressed  together.  They 
were  also  beaten  into  a  pulp,  of  which  cakes 
were  inade  (1  Sam.  xxt.  18).  In  this  sute 
they  were  employed  medicinally  (2  Kings 
zz.  7).  Figs  were  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  were  set  in  comparison  with  the  vine. 
The  tolerated  (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9)  as  well  as 
the  accursed  (Mark  xi.  Id,  14)  fig- tree  was 
an  image  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  all  who 
delay  to  improve  their  spiritual  advantages. 
The  wild  fig-tree  (syeamorut)  is  higher 
and  stronger  than  the  common  fig,  but  its 
f^t  is  less  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  tree  attains  the  magnitude  of  our 
largest  oaks,  and  has  still  greater  longevity. 
The  trunk  sometimes  measures  80  or  40  feet 
round  or  more.  The  branches  begin  to  ex- 
pand at  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet  from  the 
earth,  the  lower  ones  spreading  horizontally 
to  a  great  extent,  and  those  above  them 
grouping  themselves  into  conical  shapes,  so 
that  the  tree,  seen  from  a  distance,  has  very 
much  the  look  of  our  beech.  Sycamores 
cast  their  hospitable  shadows  to  a  great  dis- 
tance  from  their  trunks,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
camels  and  horses,  and  as  many  Arabs,  may 
not  unfreqneutly  be  seen  encamped,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  under  one  of  these  noble 
trees.  The  coffins,  utensils,  &c.  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  at  the  present  hour  found  sound 
•cd  perfect,  were  made  of  the  sycamore. 
(Kelly's  '  Syria,'  72).  Like  Zaccheus  of  old 
(Luke  xix.  4),  the  orientals  still  climb  into 
sycamores,  where  they  sit  to  smoke  and 
talk.  Amos  designates  himself  '  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit'  (vii.  14). 

FILLET  {Y.Jilet,  «  a  band'),  ordinarily 
means  a  bandage  worn  as  an  ornament  round 
the  head.  A  similar  import  is  borne  by  the 
word  in  Jer.  lii.  21,  where  it  signifies  a 
moulding  round  a  pillar,  and  where  it  is  the 
rendering  of  a  word  that  means,  and  is  in 
our  version  translated,  *  thread'  (Gen.  xiv. 
23),  or  '  cord '  (Ecc.  iv.  12).  In  other  parts 
we  find  a  different  word,  ghahshakj{from  a 
root  signifying  *  to  draw  out'),  which  Well- 
beloved  has  rendered  *  rods'  (Exod.xxvii. 
10,  11;  comp.  xxvii.  17).  But  in  Exodus 
zxxviii.  19,  die  term  is  closely  connected 
with  *  chapiters '  (see  the  article),  and  seems 
to  have  a  strictly  scientific  meaning.  It  may 
therefore  denote  the  fluting  of  tlie  columns. 
In  architecture,  whence  our  translators  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  their  terms,  a  fillet  is 
defined  as  *  a  small  member,  consisting  of 
two  planes  at  right  angles,  used  to  separate 
two  larger  mouldings,  or  to  form  a  cap  or 
crowning  to  a  moulding,  or  sometimes  to 
terminate  a  member  or  series  of  members ' 
(Nicholsons  Architec.  Die). 

FINGERS  (T.),  as  the  instrument  by 
which  the  mind  executes  its  designs,  are 
used  for  the  person  himself,  considered  as 
endued  with  skill  iJ8.lL  8;  xvii.  8).  As 
metDS  of  carrying  beavj  burdens,  the  fingers 


in  themselves  are  of  little  service ,  whence 
they  become  a  figure  of  inert  and  irreligious 
nselessness  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  *  The  finger  of 
God '  describes  his  active  power  (Exod.  viii. 
10.  Luke  xi.  20). 

FIRE  <T.,/«u«r  in  German),  inPalestme 
was  not  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  artificial 
warmth  which  it  communicates  to  man, 
since  the  climate,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  affords  heat  in  abundance.  When, 
however,  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter 
was  sought,  it  was,  and  still  is,  by  means  of 
braziers  or  pans,  which  bear  burning  wood 
(John  xviiL  18).  Such  a  chafing-dish  it 
intended  by  the  word  *  hearth  *  in  Jer.  xxxvL 
22.  For  cooking  it  was  usual  to  employ  as 
fuel  wood,  or,  if  that  was  rare,  straw,  leaves, 
dried  manure,  and  dried  grass  (Matt  lii. 
12;vi.  80.  Ezek.iv.  19).  Chimneys,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  unknown.  A  hole, 
covered  by  a  grill,  served  instead.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  Hos.  xiii.  3.  The  Mosaio 
law  forbad  fire  to  be  kindled  for  cooking 
during  the  Sabbath,  and  so  secured  to  do- 
mestics needful  repose  (Exod.  xxxv.  8). 
Worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  sacred  fire 
in  the  temple,  which  the  priests  were  not  to 
allow  to  go  out  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12,  18).  No 
strange  or  unconsecrated  fire  was  to  be  used 
(Lev.x.  l,s«9.). 

Before  the  transportion  to  Babylon,  the 
priests  are  said  to  have  hidden  the  holy  fire  in 
a  dry  cistern.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  nothing 
but  thick  water  was  there  found.  By  order 
of  Nehemiah,  some  of  this  was  sprinkled 
over  the  wood  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
newly-erected  altar.  The  wood  thus  pre- 
pared was  enkindled  by  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun.  Thus  arose  the  new  sacred  fire  (2 
Maccab.  i.  19 — 36).  Many  offerings  were 
to  be  consumed  by  fire  (Exod.  xiL  10).  The 
images  and  idol-groves  of  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  burnt  (Deutvii.  6).  And  the 
Israelites  were  strongly  forbidden  to  allow 
their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire — that 
is,  to  pass  bare-foot  between  two  burning 
furnaces,  in  honour  of  Moloch,  of  which  most 
persons  died  (Deut  xviii.  10;  eomp.  xii. 
81). 

Fire  was  an  emblem  of  the  presence  of 
the  Deity  (Exod.  xiii.  21) ;  also  of  his  favour 
(Gen.  iv.  4.  Exod.  xix.  IB.  2Chron.viLl. 
Acts  ii.  3,  4) ;  whence  the  sacredness  of 
that  which  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Fire  was  also  an  instrument  and  an 
image  of  the  Divine  punishments  (Gen.  xix. 
24.  Is.  XXX.  33).  From  its  penetrating  and 
kindling  nature,  it  represents  the  word  or 
influence  of  God  (Jer.  xxiii.  29.  Mattiii.  11. 
Luke  xii.  49).  Fire  of  Jehovah  means  light- 
ning (Exod.  ix.  23.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8).  Fire 
gives  rise  to  peculiar  forms  of  speech ; 
*  saved  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  in  extremity  O^ 
Cor.  iii.  15;  eoiii^.T»%OttA\\.*>.^.  ^^X^r^Vj^xasJ^- 
xx\.  f>,  tt^  tna^  TCWiMv  '^ox^otiwja  ^t^sw^N^ 
¥1K£  K^I>  ^B.Y»SrtQ^^  wi\*rca»  ^«««<*- 
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flgnnitiTely  to  sigtiify  God's  puuidhment  of 
the  guilty  (Kzek.  xxxviii.  22;  comp.  xiii.  11. 
Deut  xxix.  2*).    Pa.  xi.  0.    is.  xxx.  33). 

FIRM  AMKNT  (L.^rmiu,  *  strong*),  which, 
acconllng  to  Geuesis  i.  0,  Goil  made  in  the 
niitlst  of  the  waters,  to  di?ide  the  waters 
above  from  tlie  waters  below.  This  firma- 
ment, or  'expansion'  {margin)^  the  He- 
brews considered  to  be  an  extended,  and 
probably  Taulted  expanse,  spread  out  on  all 
sides,  afier  the  manner  of  an  immense  bra- 
sen  mirror  (Ps.  xiz.  1 ;  cL  1). 

FIRST-BORN  is,  in  its  literal  sense,  ap- 
plied to  the  first  child  of  a  wedded  couple 
(Gen.  xxii.  21)  According  to  patriarchal 
usage,  the  first-bom  male  was  the  presump- 
tive head  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  the 
father.  He  received  a  double  share  of  the 
inheritance  (Dent.  zxi.  17);  had,  besides, 
Tarious  privileges  over  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  and,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  exer- 
cised in  the  paternal  house  the  functions  of 
priest  (Numb.  iii.  12).  The  father  possessed 
the  power  of  investing  with  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  the  first  son  of  the  favourite 
wife,  if  such  was  not  his  natural  position 
(Gen.  xlviii.  d ;  comp.  1  Chron.  v.  2) ;  but 
this  privilege  was  expressly  disallowed  by 
Moses  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17).  Generally,  the 
first-bom  of  a  king  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  (2  Kings  iii.  27),  from  which  rule 
David  departed  in  the  case  of  Solomon, 
showing  that  much  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  reigning  monarch  (1  Kings  i.  11 — 13). 
Ksau  sold  his  rights  of  primogeniture  (Gen. 
XXV.  30 — 34),  and  Reuben  lost  them  by 
crime  (1  Chron.  v.  1,  2.   Gen.  xxxv.  22). 

Primogeniture  is  a  mere  accident  of  birth, 
and  has  no  natural  claim  to  privileges.  It 
may  have  been  occasioned  or  recommended 
m  a  state  of  society  whose  security  de- 
pended on  each  family's  having  an  acknow- 
ledged head,  in  possession  of  a  strong  arm, 
and  in  command  of  an  obedient  band ;  but 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  equal  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity under  which  we  live,  neither  needs 
nor  allows  such  preferences,  which,  as  all 
unfounded  advantages,  encourage  on  the  one 
si(io,  opulence,  pride,  idleness,  and  luxury ; 
and  oil  the  oilier,  poverty,  heortbumings,  and 
degradation. 

lu  a  tij^urativo  sense,  '  first-bom*  is  equi- 
valent to  *  speciully  beloved'  (Exod.  iv.  22. 
Jer.  xxxi.  9).  The  'first-bom  in  heaven' 
(Ileb.  xii.  23)  are  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Christian  church.  The^anie  term  is  applied 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  i.  6),  wliom 
Paul  declares  to  he  *  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren*  (Rom.  viii.  29),  and  'tlie 
first-bom  of  every  creature,'  or  the  whole 
creation  (Col.  i.  15). 

The  first-bom  male,  whether  of  man  or 
beast,  was  among   ti\e  \\e\>Te«H  *«tct%A.  \» 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xiii.  ^,A^V    VVumwi\>«vu^% 
might  be  redeenaed  (tl\\\.  V*5V  TXxe  xedem^- 
ton  mouej  was  five  aV\eVu\a  cw\v  V>>^^'^ 


iii.  46,  47),  which  belonged  to  the  sobs  of 
Levi  (iii.  48).  It  was  the  parents*  duty  to  ef- 
fect the  redemption  (Ezod.  zzziv.  20.  Lulu 
ii.  23,24).  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the  Le- 
vites  were  *  sn  offering  to  the  Lord*  (Nomb. 
yiii.  13),  '  instead  of  ail  the  first-bom  of  the 
ehildren  of  Isrsel'  ( lA),  who  in  this  ritual 
sense  became  Jehovah's,  in  eonseqaenee  of 
theur  being  spared  when  the  first-bom  of  the 
Egyptians  were  slain  (17),  and  who  were 
brought  into  this  intimate  and  saered  eon- 
nection  with  Jehovah,  we  may  presnme,  is 
order  to  wesn  them  ftom  idolatry  and  nuke 
them  his  in  heart. 

The  first-bom  of  clean  animals  were  to  be 
offered  and  eaten  before  Jehovah,  that  is,  it 
his  sanctuary ;  andean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  (Exod.  xiii.  12,  13.  Lev.  zzviLSO, 
27.  Nnmb.  xrilL  15 — 19.  Dent.  xv.  U— 
21). 

FIRSTLING  (Oer.  entUng),  or  'first- 
fhiits,'  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind  smosg 
all  creatures  or  conditions  ;  thus  Isaiah 
speaks  of  *the  first-born  of  the  poor*  (xiv. 
30),  and  Job  of  'the  first-bom  of  death' 
(xviii.  13).  In  regard  to  time,  those  who 
precede^  the  first  (Rom.  xri.  9.  1  Cor.  zvL 
19);  where  *the  first-fruits  of  Aehaia,*  an 
the  earliest  Christians  in  that  coontry.  Bat 
the  term  specially  denotes  the  first  prodao> 
tions  of  animals,  fmits  and  inftnimfHf  thingf ; 
these  were  not  only  consecrated  to  Jehovah, 
by  individuals  (Exod.  xxii.  29 ;  xxiiL  19), 
but  were  also,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  fes> 
tively  offered  by  the  whole  people  of  Iireel 
(Lev.  xxiii.  lO.seg.),  before  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  by  man  was  not  allowed  (24). 
From  every  new  fruit-tree  the  first  prodsee, 
in  the  fourth  year,  was  taken  for  Jehovah, 
in  and  after  the  fifth  year,  the  fruit  belonged 
to  the  human  proprietor  (Lev.  xix.  23 — 25). 
The  firstlings,  or  first-fhiits,  served  for  die 
support  of  the  priests  (Lev.  ii.  12.  Numh. 
V.  9;  xviii.  8 — 14);  but  out  of  them  the  of- 
ferers prepare<l  and  enjoyed  in  the  sanctoaiy 
a  festive  meal,  of  which  the  Levites  partcok. 
as  well  as  sons,  daughters,  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants  (Deut.  xii.  6,  $eq.). 

Figuratively, '  the  first-fhiits  of  the  spirit.' 
are  the  best  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
the  early  Christians  (Rom.  viii.  28) ;  *  first- 
fraits  of  his  creatures'  (James  L  18),  are  the 
first  disciples  of  Christ,  considered  as  the 
most  beloved  and  favoured  of  God*s  chil- 
dren (comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  'The  first-fruits 
of  them  tliat  slept*  (1  Cor.  xt.  20),  indicates 
Christ,  who,  *  being  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren,'  by  his  resurrection  gives 
tlieui  an  assurance  of  eternal  life  (23). 

This  imagery  is  peculiar  to  Judaism,  and 

its  }trevalenoe  in  the  New  Testament  shows 

how  intimate  is  tlie  connection  between  the 

law  and  the  gospel.     The  latter  cannot  be 

'<«i«^  \vtv\«x%\»Q\  v^«s\  tx^xsa.  «  knowledgs  of 
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brew  beroth,  a  probably  Ararosan  form  of 
which  is  found  in  berotheem  (Cant.  i.  17). 
What  tree  the  berosh  was,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  finally  determined.  English 
eommentators  usually  understand  the  pinui 
abiesf  or  fir-tree,  which  is  an  evergreen  of 
beautiful  appearance,  whose  lofty  height  and 
dense  foliage  afford  spacious  shelter  and 
agreeable  shade.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  *  His- 
tory of  Music,'  referring  to  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 
speaks  of  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree  as  being 
chosen,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for 
making  musical  instruments.  Some  writers 
prefer  the  cypress  (see  the  article).  Smith 
remarks  of  the  'eres  and  berosh,  so  con- 
stantly associated  in  Scripture,  the  former 
may  indicate  the  cedar  (see  the  article)  with 
the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  may  com- 
prehend the  j  uniper  and  cypress  tribe.'  There 
-a  good  reason,  however,  for  acquiescing  in 
the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  that  beroJi  may  de- 
note several  similar  kinds  of  trees,  which  the 
ancients,  satisfied  with  general  resemblances, 
did  not  nicely  discriminate ;  so  that,  in  mo- 
dem times,  we  must  often  be  satisfied  with 
determining  the  genus  of  trees  and  plants. 

The  general  qualities  which  the  Hebrews 
classed  under  the  term  berosh,  may  be  found 
in  1  Kings  vi.  J  5.  Is.  xli.  10 ;  Iz.  13.  Ezek. 
zxrii.  li ;  xxxi.  8.   Hos.  ziv.  8. 

FISH  (T.)  appear  to  have  been  a  fa- 
▼onrite  food  with  the  Hebrews.  AmoDg 
the  things  which  made  them,  when  in  the 
wilderness,  look  back  with  regret  to  Egypt, 
was  the  want  of  fish,  which  they  had  there 
plentifully  enjoyed  (Numb.  xi.  5).  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  fish  were  brought  from 
Phoenicia  to  Jerusalem ;  and  in  our  Lord's 
days,  dried  fish  were  among  the  ordinary 
provisions  used  on  journeys  (Matt  xiv.  17). 
In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  dwelt  near  a  river 
which  abounded  in  fish  (Exod.  vii.  18) ;  and 
in  Palestine  itself  the  Sea  of  Qennesareth,  by 
meant  of  its  fish,  gave  occasion  to  an  im- 
portant trade  (Luke  v.  6.  John  xxi.  6,  le^.). 
The  sea  also  supplied  the  Hebrews  with 
fish.  The  law  allowed  them  to  eat  those 
fish  .only  which  had  fins  and  scales  (Lev. 
zL  0).  Fishing  was  carried  on  by  nets 
(Habb.  L  15) ;  but  the  line  was  known  to 
the  Israelites  (Is.  xix.  8)  as  well  as  to  the 
Egyptians,  on  whose  monuments  we  yet  see 
men  angling  and  dragging  for  fish. 

The  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness,  was 
worshipped  in  Syria.  A  trace  of  this  wor- 
ship  has  been  found  in  Nineveh;  for  the 
word  is  said  to  signify  a  fish,  and  its  ruler, 
Semiramis,  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the  fish- 
goddess  Derceto. — See  Daoon. 

FITCHES  are  a  small  kind  of  wUd  pea. 
The  word  koosmeth,  so  rendered  in  Ezek.  iv. 
9,  is  in  Exod.  ix.  82  translated  in  the  com- 
mon version  *  rye,'  but  by  Wellbeloved  *  spelt,' 
which  is  a  species  of  bearded  wheat  In  Is. 
zxviii  2d,  27,  £tchea  atdnda  for  another 
word,  ietioffh,  which,  aa  appears  from  the 


connection,  represents  an  object  different 
from  wheat,  barley,  cummin,  and  rye,  or 
spelt,  and  which  was  not  threshed  with  a 
threshing  instrument,  but  beaten  out  with  a 
staSL  Obviously,  some  inferior  plant — pro- 
bably, as  in  the  opinion  of  Ewald,  diU  is 
intended. 

FLAG,  a  water-plant  with  a  broad,  blade> 
like  leaf,  like  the  bulrush  (see  the  article), 
which  grew  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  (Job.  viii.  11.   Exod.  ii.  a). 

FLAGON,  which  means  a  drinking  vessel, 
is  in  2  Sam.  vi.  10,  Cant.  ii.  5,  and  Hos.  iiL 
1,  the  rendering  of  a  word,  asheeshah,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  deter* 
mined.  From  the  passage  in  Hosea, '  flagons 
of  grapes '  (literally),  it  would  appear  to  be 
something  made  from  grapes,  perhaps  what 
is  now  called  dibseh.  It  is  evident  that  it 
had  refreshing  and  nourishing  qualities. 
Wellbeloved  gives  as  its  English  representa- 
tive, dried  grapes;  others,  cardialSf  per/umes^ 
or  syrup  of  raisins, 

FLAKES  are  substances  loosely  held  to- 
gether. In  the  Bible  (Job  xli.  23),  the  word 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  term  whose  root  signi- 
fies to  be  large  and  robust,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  huge  masses  of  skin  and  flesh 
belonging  to  the  animal  termed  Leviathan. 

FLAX.    See  Cloth bs  and  Silk. 

FLOATS,  that  which  flows,  or  causes 
something  else  to  flow,  or  keep  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  word  is  in  1  Kings 
V.  0  (comp.  2Chron.  ii.  16),  the  rendering 
of  a  term  in  the  original,  which  has  for  its 
primary  signification  the  idea  of  uniting 
and  combining  objects  in  a  regular  order. 

FLUTE.     See  Music. 

FLY  (T. — the  name  comes  from  the  act 
of  the  animal  in  always  flying)  is  the  trans- 
lation of  a  word  (ubub),  which  signifies 
one  of  the  larger  species  of  insects  termed 
flies,  perhaps  the  gad-fly.  It  was  certainly  a 
formidable  animal  of  its  kind,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  emblem  of  calamities  which  Je- 
hovah would  call  from  Egypt  (Is.  vii.  18 ; 
see  Eccl.  x.  1).  Another  term,  chinnim,  has 
been  held  to  mean  mosquitoes.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that,  like  all  hot  and  moist 
countries,  Egypt  abounded,  and  does  still 
abound,  in  flies,  fleas,  and  lice.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  Judea,  especially  the  low 
southern  lands  lying  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where,  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron, 
they  worshipped  the  fly-god  Beelzebub,  with 
a  view  to  gain  shelter  from  the  annoyance 
and  injury  (2  Kings  i  2). 

FOOD.     See  Diet. 

FOOT  (T.).  The  feet  were,  in  Palestine, 
protected  not  by  shoes,  properly  so  colled, 
but  sandals,  or  doles  bound  over  the  foot, 
in  which  elegant  appearance  was  much 
studied  by  the  rich.  Females  of  tXiti,  «.^v\^ 
class  wore  as  oiMWca^xiv*  w^w.ii\  ^<8k  Xohrvx 
part  of  the  \e^j  wv\Afe\A  ^\3:\^\i,  t*ixv?Ssx»^^  ^V 
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made,  as  the  wearer  proceeded,  a  tiakliog 
Doise,  and  rather  impeded  tlie  gait.  Such  a 
noise  and '  mincing '  carriage,  as  being  occa- 
sioned by  decorations  that  the  opulent  onlj 
could  wear,  became  a  sign  of  social  distinc- 
tion and  gentUity  (Is.iii.  10,  18.  20).  The 
circamsuuce  that  stockings  were  not  worn, 
and  that  the  feet  were  *  shod '  merely  with 
sandals,  occasioned  much  imparity,  and 
feet-washing  became  so  important  and  re- 
freshing, that  it  was  frequently  done,  and 
becimie  a  duty  of  hospitality  (Oen.  XTiiL  4 ; 
xliii.  iU).  For  similar  reasons  the  priesu 
were  required  to  wash  their  feet  before  they 
entered  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  18 — ^20). 
The  washing  of  the  feet  of  guests  was,  as  a 
humble  office,  generally  performed  by  senr- 
anu ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  token  of  special 
regard  when  the  head  of  the  house  (John 
xii.  3),  or  persons  of  distinction  (xiiL  4), 
undertook  the  duty. 

To  fall  at  a  person's  feet  was  a  sign  of 
abject  obedience  (1  Sam.  xrr.  24),  the  idea 
being  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  con- 
querors in  setting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
the  yanquished  (Josh.  x.  24). 

FOOTMEN  (T.)  originally  constituted 
the  sole  military  force  of  the  Hebrews 
(Numb.  xL  21;  1  Sam.  iy.  10).  Cayalry 
were  unknown  till  the  days  of  Solomon,  for 
fhe  use  of  horses  was  forbidden,  lest  the 
people  should  trust  in  themselves  rather 
thf»n  in  Jehovah,  and  lest,  probably,  they 
should  form  too  intimate  a  connection  with 
idolatrous  Egypt  (Deut.  xvii.  10.  Ps.  xx.  7). 
The  hilly  character  of  Canaan  was  unsuited 
for  the  employment  of  horses. 

FOOTSTOOLS  (T.)  are  employed  in  the 
East  by  persons  of  the  higher  rank.  Solo- 
mon had  a  footstool,  kehveesht  of  gold  (2 
Chron.  ix.  18).  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  as 
being  beneath  the  cherubim,  the  abode  of 
the  Divine  presence,  was  accounted  God's 
footstool  (I  Chron.  xxviii.  2.  Ps. xcix.  5). 
With  how  much  greater  force  and  propriety 
does  iHaiah,  borrowing  his  imagery  from 
nature,  describe  heaven  as  God's  throne, 
and  earth  his  footstool  (Is.  Ixvi.  1).  The 
lerui  is  employed  in  military  affairs  to  de- 
note complete  subjection  (Ps.  ex.  1 ;  comp. 
Ephes.i.  22). 

FOREIGNERS  (L./oroi,  *  out  of  doors') 
are,  in  cimtradistinction  to  persons  dwelling 
at  home,  tliose  who  dwell  abroad,  that  is, 
beyond  the  house,  the  city,  or  the  country. 
Strangers  and  foreigners  have,  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  been  treated  with  harsh- 
ness in  proportion  to  tlie  incivilisation  of 
tliose  among  whom  they  were  ;  whence 
kindness  to  strangers  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  ml  tare.  The  Israelites  were  prompt- 
ed to  manifest  good-will  towards  foreigners, 
not  only  by  the  genius  of  their  religion,  but 
by  leading  facts  in  iheiT  otin.  "Wiuxorj  %  Vix 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  evexi  Caxvajwi,  iC^vj 
were    strangers  (.Geu.  xiV.  10.  It.^^^  ^^' 


21 ) .  All  who  were  not  descended  from  Jseeb 
they  held  to  be  foreigners,  who  were  noaif- 
rous  in  Palestine,  for  the  Cansanitts  vert 
by  no  means  wholly  destroyed,  and  cob- 
merce  brought  into  it  many  strangers;  m 
that  in  the  time  of  Solonoon  tney  amoonled 
to  153,000  (2  Chron.  ii.  17),  and  in  the 
period  of  the  New  Teatament  many  wen 
found  in  the  land,  especially  in  Oalilee, 
whence  the  phrase  '  Oalilee  of  the  Gentiles' 
(Matt  iv.  Id).  Foreigners,  thoa|^  striefly 
excluded  from  the  civil  and  religions  polily, 
in  which  none  bnt  worshippers  of  Jefaovsh 
could  properly  sbsre,  were  yet  nnder  the 
shelter  of  the  law,  and  treated  with  knily 
(Exod.  xxiii.  0.  Lev.  six.  10;  xxr.  6.  Deot. 
xxiv.  17,  ieg.). 

By  submitting  to  clreameision,  and  a«B- 
plying  with  the  other  reqaiaitions  of  the  law, 
a  stranger  put  himself  on  terms  of  eqaaUiy 
with  an  Israelite  (Exod.  xiL  40),  thoag^ 
interest  might  be  taken  from  ibfeigncR 
(Dent  xxiu.  20),  and  in  the  year  of  relesK 
they  had  to  retora  property  received  on  loaa 
(Dent  XV.  8).  Yet  this  may  be  true  only  of 
such  as  remained  foreigners  by  not  sabnit- 
ting  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  the  third  generation  that  fareigncn 
were  perfectly  naturalised  (Deatzziii.7),aBi 
even  then  they  were  probably  ezeloded  froai 
the  kingly  office  (Dent.  xviL  15).  Bnt  Aa- 
monites  and  Moabites  coold  not  be  nsts- 
ralised  (Dent  xziii.  8,  4.  Neh.  zitL  1).  Of 
the  natiu'alisation  of  the  Canmanites  noChing 
is  said;  bnt  it  is  apparent  that  many  of 
them  were  amalgamated  with  the  Isrselites, 
who  thus  became  prone  to  idolatry.  In  Uriok 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  Hittite  holding  a 
higli  rank  in  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xL  8). 
After  the  return  from  Assyria,  when  the  mono- 
theistic principle  had  grown  predominant, 
all  foreign  women  whom  the  Jewa  had  mar- 
ried (Exra  X.  2,  se^.),  and  all  strangers, '  the 
mixed  multitude,*  were  put  way  (Neh.  ix.  8, 
xiii.  3). 

FOREST.  Palestine  is  not  at  tfaepiciHrt 
day  rich  in  wood,  if  we  except  Bataaca 
(Bashan),  beyond  die  Jordan,  which  aboimds 
in  oaks  (comp.  Zech.  xi.  2).  In  ancient 
times,  however,  though  the  aoil  is  not  voy 
favourable  for  their  growth,  trees  must  haw 
been  numerous,  for  the  oonsomptiou  of  wood 
was  considerable.  Several  forests,  or  woods, 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  *  the  fbrsst 
of  Lebanon '  (1  Kings  vii.  2),  <  the  wood 
country,*  which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
invasion  appears  to  have  covered  the  high 
lands  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xviL  15,  seq. ;  corop. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  29),  the  wood  near  Bethel  (2 
Kings  ii.  24),  *the  forest  of  Hareth  *  (ISam. 
xxii.  5),  probably  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

FOHGIVENESS  (T.),  that  is,  of  sin,  is  a 

subject  intimately  connected  with  the  rela- 

\wwi%  which  the  Scripture  sets  forth  as  exist- 

*va%>QfeV«^*Tt^^«ATMa^^  and  which  evert 
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i  as  it  beoomes  quickened  wlih  religioas 
emotioiui.  Viewed  in  regud  to  God,  his 
Creator,  Benefactor,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge, 
man  is  a  sinner.  As  such,  he  is  exposed  to 
the  penalties  which  God  has,  in  his  benign 
wisdom,  seen  fit  to  appoint  as  sanctions  to 
his  laws.  From  these  penalties  the  sinner, 
while  he  remains  so,  has  no  means  of  es- 
cape. The  unholy  must  be  a  wretched  man, 
whether  in  time  or  in  eternity ;  and  while 
outward  splendour  can  do  little  to  mitigate 
his  unhappiness,  it  often  makes  the  inner 
degradation  deeper,  and  so  does  but  add  to 
the  causes  of  disorder,  darkness,  and  moral 
death  (  Bom.  i.  18,  $eq.  2  Thess.  iL  10.  1 
Cor.  i.  18.  John  iii.  15). 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy?  Tes,  a  di- 
▼inely-provided  and  all-sufficient  one.  Qod, 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  his  children,  even  when 
thej  were  dead  in  sins,  has  by  his  grace 
dftired  men  redemption  and  salvation  through 
liaith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Ephes.  ii.  4—6).  That 
faith  of  necessity  implies  such  repentance  as 
leads  to  the  renunciation  of  sin.  And  conse- 
qnent  on  repentance  and  faith,  is  forgive- 
ness. 

Forgiveness  consists  of  two  parts :  I.  The 
zemission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God,  which  is  indicated  in 
iStk9  New  Testament  by  the  term  paresis 
(Bom.  iiL  20) ;  II.  The  removal  of  the  cause 
of  sin,  that  is  guilt,  which  is  termed  apkesis 
(Matt  xxvi.  28).  The  former  is  a  passing  by 
of  previous  sins;  the  latter,  the  removal  of 
wnfalness.  That  signifies  the  withholding  of 
merited  punishment — this,  the  cure  of  the 
moral  depravation.  The  two  are  essential  in 
a  gracious  system  of  forgiveness.  The  mere 
remission  of  a  penalty  might  encourage  the 
practice  of  sin.  The  sinfdl  disposition  must 
be  eradicated  ere  grace  has  had  its  perfect 
work  in  the  pardon  of  transgressors.  A  father 
in  declining  to  inflict  a  punishment  to  which 
his  eluld  has  rendered  himself  liable,  takes 
pains  to  bring  his  child  into  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  may  render  the  repetition  of  the 
offence  impossible.  Then  is  it,  when  this 
end  is  answered,  that  his  forgiveness  is  com- 
plete. Hence  the  abandonment  of  sin  is  the 
condition  of  forgiveness,  as  continuance  in 
it  is  the  cause  of  punishment  (Is.lv.  7.  Ezek. 
ZTtlL  30,  81 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Luke  xiii.  5 — 9 ; 
XT.  John  viiL  24). 


The  forgiveness  of  each  other,  on  flie  ptft 
of  men — in  other  words,  the  encouragement 
and  active  exercise  of  a  placable  disposition, 
is  among  a  Christian's  first  duties,  and  finds 
in  the  New  Testament  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations (Matt  vL  12, 14, 15 ;  zviiL  85. 
Luke  xxiii.  34). 

FORNICATION  (L./oniix, « a  vault,'  'bro- 
thel'), stands  for  a  Greek  term  which  signifies, 
I.  any  improper  sexual  connection  (Matt  xv. 
19) ;  II.  adultery  (v.  82.  Johnviii,  41) ;  III. 
incest,  or  rather,  incestuous  wedlock  ( 1  Cor. 
▼.  1).  In  Acts  XV.  20,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Mosaic  precepts  found  in  Lev.  zviii.  xx. 
10 — 28).  According  to  a  figure  common  in 
Hebrew  literature,  the  word  also  denotes,  lY. 
idolatry  (Rev.  iL  21 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.). 

The  general  crime  here  referred  to,  bane- 
fhl  as  it  slways  is,  was  among  the  Hebrews 
especially  injurious,  because,  in  vitiating  the 
purity  of  families,  it  interfered  with  a  fun- 
damental regulation  of  the  soclsl  system,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  property  should 
uninterruptedly  descend  from  father  to  son. 
Adultery  Uius  aimed  a  blow  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Hebrew  constitution.  Hence  is  seen 
the  force  of  that  figurative  application  which, 
under  the  name  of  fornication,  describes 
idolatry,  which  was  a  practical  denial  of  the 
sole  godhead  and  sovereignty  of  Jehovah. 

FORTRESS  (L./or<«,  •strong').  Strong- 
holds are  coeval  with  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  civilisation ;  since  when  force  is  law,  se- 
curity is  indispensable  to  improvement,  and 
security  can  be  obtained  only  in  high  and 
fortified  places.  Hence  the  word  geer,  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  first  city  recorded  to 
have  been  built  (Gen.  iv.  17),  properly  sig- 
nifies a  place  surrounded  widi  walls  or  for- 
tifications. Fortresses  appear  to  have  of  old 
been,  in  essential  points,  similar  to  what 
they  are  now^difices,  erected  on  suitable 
spots,  consisting  of  high,  thick,  embattle- 
mented  walls,  with  towers  and  loopholes,  and 
surrounded  by  natural  or  artificial  ditches 
and  moats  (2  Chron.  viii.  5).  They  are 
often  termed  fenced  cities  (2  Kings  iii. 
19). 

Sieges,  before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
were  long  and  difficult  The  besiegers  as- 
saulted the  city  by  means  of  walls,  mounds, 
and  battering-rams  (2  Sam.  xx.  15.  Luke 
xix.  43),  while  the  besieged  defended  them- 
selves with  arrows  and  stones  ( Jodg.  ix.  58.. 
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3  Chitm.  zxtL  19).  Fire  and  eombastiblet 
were  employed  on  both  sides  (Jodg.  ix.  49, 
ft2).  Very  strong  places  could  be  redaced 
only  by  famine  (2  Kings  vi.  24,  seq,).  Strong- 
holds are  Ugaratively  spoken  of  as  places  of 
moral  refuge  and  security  (Zech.  iz.  12. 
Joel.  ilL  16).  The  cute  are  two  Babylonian 
coins,  probably  representing  the  fortifications 
of  the  famous  walls  of  Babylon.  See  E  voivxs. 


FOX.    See  Dbaooh. 

FRANKINCENSE,  the  original  name  of 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  *  white,*  is  either 
an  odorous  wood  or  the  resin  exuded  from 
an  odorous  wood,  and  has  its  oriental  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  best  frankincense  was 
in  colour  white.  Common  frankincense  is 
a  product  of  the  pinua  abie$  of  Linnaeus — 
common  spruce  fir.  What  tree  produced 
the  ancient  frankincense,  has  been  disputed 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Cole- 
brooke  held  it  to  be  the  BostoelUa  thur{fera 
(frankincense-bearing),  which  is  a  large  tim- 
ber tree  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India,  and  yielding  a  most  fragrant  resin 
from  wounds  made  in  the  bark.  It  seems 
not  uulikely,  howeyer,  that  more  trees  than 
one  supplied  the  ancient  world  with  sweet- 
smelling  incense  for  burning  on  the  altar; 
and  Arabia  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
yielding  a  plentiful  supply.  From  that  conn* 
try  the  Hebrews  obtained  the  frankincense 
which  tliey  termed  Uvonah  (Is.  Ix.  6.  Jer. 
Ti.  20),  though  the  article  may  have  been 
brought  from  India  to  Arabia  by  *  commer- 
cial  travellers.' 

FRAY  (T.  fear)  is  the  translation,  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  26,  of  a  word  (gharad)  signi- 
fying to  make  afraid,  or  drive  away  by  fear 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  7). 

FROGS,  which  would  naturally  abound  in 
such  a  land  as  Egypt,  where  they  are  of  an 
ash-grey  colour  with  green  spots,  served  as 
one  of  the  ten  plagues  (Exod.  viu.  2—13. 
Ps.  cv.  80). 

FRONTLETS  (L.  frons,  'the  forehead') 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
a  bandage  tied  as  an  ornament  on  the  arm 
or  round  the  head,  and  is  used  of  the  phy- 
lacteries that  were  put  on  during  prayer 
(Exod.  xiii.  16). 

FRUSTRATE    (L.  frustra,  fraudo,  the 
rooMdcabeing*  to  disappoint •)  has  for  its 
Hebrew  original  a  tiotd  m««iv\Ti\^  *  v»>st<i^* 
(Oen.  xvii.  14),  and  \ieiio«  *  Vo  m^^  'sqW 
(Numb.  XXX.  \%\  comp.%^.  ^*«i\%.i\ri,*M>. 


FUGITIVE  (L./«^, 'Iflee'),  onowba 
bnrries  from  his  ordinaij  abode,  an  exde,  or 
wanderer  (Oen.  It.  12). 

FULLEB  (T. '  fUI,'  or  •  thick').  The  ha- 
siness  represented  by  this  name  was  prse- 
tised  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  It  eonsistBd 
chiefly  in  two  operations ;  first,  in  giving  to 
new  clothes  the  reqnisite  thickness  and  fiiB> 
ness ;  and  secondly,  in  cleansing  woni  gii- 
menu,  in  order  to  restore  to  them  their  ob- 
ginal  brightness.  The  latter  operstion  is 
tiie  more  frequent  in  itt  sppeazanee  is  aii> 
cient  authors.  The  clothes  were  steeped  is 
water,  and  trampled  by  the  feet  or  beaftm 
with  sticks.  The  process  of  rlesnsing  wss 
promoted  by  sulphnroos  Tsponrs,  ley,  cisy, 
marl,  and  even  nrine  (MsL  iiL  2).  The  gv> 
ments  were  mostly  of  s  white  eoloor  (MtA 
ix.  3).  From  2  Kings  xviiL  17,  end  Is.  viL 
8,  where  mention  is  msde  of  s  'ftilk^ 
field '  in  the  vicinity  of  the  *  nppw  pool,'  it 
has  not  improbably  been  inferred  that  ths 
fullers  of  Jerusalem,  who  required  anub 
water,  had  there,  out  of  the  city,  s  plaea  ia 
which  they  carried  on  their  bosiness.  Ihs 
spot  is  placed  by  Williams  at  die  pointiHmt 
the  valley  of  Jehoshsphat  bends  ronnd  torn 
the  north  to  the  east  (Holy  City,  p.  8M). 

FULNESS,  in  Oieek  pleroma,  is  ma^ 
nally  that  with  which  s  iressel  or  olaeat  is 


oljeati 
filled ;  hence  abondanoe  (1  Cor.  z.  S8).  B 
also  denotes  the  vessel  or  obgeet  itadi  eoft> 
sidered  as  fhll,  a  full  spsoe  or  body ;  ^m, 
meti^phorieally,  Paul  calls  a  Chriiiiaa  At 
frilness  of  God,  or  Christ,  becanse  his  miad 
ought  to  be  full  of  their  spirit  CEphes.  iii. 
10 ;  iv.  13).  The  church  also  is  termed'  &b 
fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all'  (L  23). 
The  origin  of  this  expression  is  to  be  found 
in  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  God  is  said  by  his  glory  to  fill  hii 
tabernacle,  that  is,  the  temple  (Eiek.  xliii 
6.  Is.  vi.  1) ;  and  the  idea  of  the  folness,  or 
pleroma,  is  allied  to  that  of  the  ^h^ki**k- 
Accordingly,  a  Christian  and  the  assembly  of 
Christians,  that  is,  'the  church,'  are  ttA 
not  merely  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  bat, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  the  spceiil 
residence  of  his  glory.  Plertnma  also  denotes 
actively  the  fulfilling,  in  a  moral  sense,  of 
the  law  (Bom.  xiii.  10). 

*  Fulness  of  time '  is  a  phrase  used  bf 
Paul  (Gal.  iv.  4.  Eph.  L  10)  of  that  epoA 
in  God's  providential  g^Temment  of  ifai 
world,  when  the  world  had  undergone  dist 
discipline  and  made  that  progress  vlueii 
prepared  it  to  receive  the  Messiah. 

FURBISH  {F,/arbe,  'colour')  is,  pn- 

?erly,  so  to  clean  and  polish  as  to  give  a 
bright)  colour  to  an  object  (1  Kings  vii. 
45.  Exek.  xxi.  10). 

FDBNACE  (L.  fomaxj  is  the  lendeixB^ 

in  Gen.  xv.  17,  of  a  word,  tannocr,  which  is 

xi^w^  ^<ten  translated  *  oren'  (Exod.  viiL  S)i 

wv^\%  ^^uS^x^a^^  'ojL'^M&w'^sRiflLcation  bf  Ibi 
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GABBATHA  (C.  back  or  eUvation), 
a  raised  pUtform,  covered  with  marble, 
on  whicb  sat  the  Roman  governors  of 
Judea  when  administering  jastice  in  the 
capital.  On  this  '  pavement '  was  Pilate 
when  he  condemned  our  Lord  (John  xiz. 
18). 

GABRIEL  (a.  ttrengih  of  God),  a  chief 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  who  does  not 
iqppear  in  the  Bible  till  the  Israelites  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Persian 
philosophy.  By  the  direction  of  a  being 
who  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms,  *  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man,'  Gabriel  made  Daniel 
imderstand  a  vision  which  the  latter  had 
■een  (Dan.  viii.  13,  teq,).  He  also  disclosed 
10  Daniel  the  import  of  the  seventy  weeks 
{a.21,ieq.),  Gabriel  is  in  this  connection 
tanned  *  the  man,'  and  represented  as  com- 
ing to  Daniel  in  a  swift  flight,  as  well  as 
ttraching  him.  We  are  thus  reminded  of 
the  oomposite  beings  already  described  in 
the  article  Cbbbub.  It  deserves  remark 
that  Gabriel  is  introduced  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  archangel,  his 
attribntes  and  ftmctions.  Gabriel  also  an- 
nounced to  Zacharias  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  to  Mary  the  conception  of 
Jesus  (Luke  L  11,  ieq, ;  26,  seq.).  In  these 
easee  he  is  represented  as  the  messenger  of 
God.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
were  seven  spirits  who  were  pre-  eminen  t  above 
other  angels  (Rev.  L  4).  Of  these  Gabriel 
and  Bfichael  (Jude  0)  are  mentioned  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  and  Raphael  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Tobit  iii.  17).  Michael  and 
Gabriel  are  of  that  kind  of  celestial  spirits 
whom  the  Mussulmans  hold  to  be  nearest 
to  the  throne  of  God.  Gabriel  is  accounted 
the  special  friend  of  the  Mussulmans,  be- 
cause he  served  the  Messiah,  whom  they  re- 
vere, and  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  who  re- 
jected him;  while  in  Michael  they  recog- 
nise the  patron  saint  of  the  Jews. 

GAD  (H.  a  troop),  was  a  son  of  Jacob  by 
ZOpah  (Gen.zxx.  9—11),  and  head  of  the 
tribs  of  the  same  name  which,  on  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  mustered  40,650  men 
of  war  (Numb.  i.  25),  and  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  40,500  (xxvi.  18).  The  tribe 
was  rich  as  well  as  warlike,  and  therefore 
took  the  lead  of  other  tribes,  and  was  well 
fitted  to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
it  occupied  the  ancient  Oilead,  having  Reu- 
ben on  its  southern  frontier,  and  extending 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
8ea  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Numb.xxxiL  Josh.  xiiL  24—28). 
TheirpositJoD  exposed  them  to  inroads  from 
ho0tUe  Bedotuiu,  whom  their  valour  enabled 


them  to  withstand  (1  Chron.  v.  18—22). 
The  flame  position  tended  to  alienate  them 
from  their  brethren  settled  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  the  more  readily,  because  their 
warlike  habits  made  them  somewhat  un- 
favourable to  the  forms  of  worship  observed 
by  their  brethren.  In  consequence  they,  in 
union  with  Reuben  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  erected  near  the  Jordan  an  altar 
of  ample  dimensions.  The  trans-Jordanio 
tribes  holding  this  to  be  a  token  of  apostacy, 
were  on  the  point  of  making  war  on  Gad 
and  its  associates,  when  they  received  and 
accepted  the  explanation  that  the  building 
was  only  commemorative,  and  was  designed 
to  perpetuate,  rather  than  to  weaken,  the 
nationid  alliance  (Josh.xxii.  10 — 34).  After 
the  expatriation  by  Assyria,  the  territory  of 
Gad  was  occupied  by  the  Ammonites  (Jer. 
xlix.  1). 

GAD,  a  true  prophet,  and  a  faithful  ad- 
viser of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11  he  is  called  '  David's  seer.'  If  this 
relation  implied  any  dependence  on  the 
monarch,  it  did  not  close  the  prophet's 
mouth,  for  at  the  Divine  command  he  faith- 
fiilly  exposed  to  the  king  his  pride  and  folly 
in  numbering  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11, 
<ey.).  Among  the  lost  works  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  a  book  by  Gad  on  '  the  Acts  of 
David'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29). 

GAD  AND  MENI,  names  of  an  idol  in 
Is.  Ixv.  11,  which  are  to  the  English  reader 
concealed  under  a  translation,  *  that  troop,' 
*  that  number.'  The  Latin  Vulgate  give  as 
the  rendering,  Fartuna,  and  probably  the 
god  of  good  fortune  is  intended.  The  idol 
was  honoured  by  offerings  of  meat  and  drink 
made  by  debased  Israelites,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  pagan  custom  (lectistemia),  placed 
before  the  graven  image  tables  supplied  with 
costly  viands,  whose  consumption  was  well 
understood  by  the  priests,  and  gave  occasion 
to  great  excesses. 

GADARENES,  the  country  of,  that  is 
Gadara,  which  lay  on  the  south-east  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee  (Mark  v.  1,  teq.),  and  conse- 
quently, as  described  by  Luke  (viii.  26),  it 
was  *  over  against  Galilee,'  that  is,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Persea,  of  which  it 
was  the  capital.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
were  warm  baths,  which,  with  considerable 
ruins,  have  been  found  by  modem  travellers. 
The  remains  of  tombs  are  here  still  to  be 
seen,  which  are  generally  inhabited.  The 
inhabitants  now  are  said  to  be  as  inhospi- 
table as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

What  Mark  and  Luke  (viiL  26  \  call  *  Oxfi 
country  ol  0:1©  CitAMCuca;  \&  \sv  '^'ft^x.xvsu^ 
28,  called  *  O^i©  coTxuVrj  ol  ^^  ^vt^^-wsa.^. 
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gien  Mys  hat  a  city  Oergesa  anciently  stood 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Oadara  was  a  larger  city,  whose  district,  ex- 
tending  to  the  lake,  included  Oergesa.  Hence 
*  Gadarenes '  or  *  Gergesenes '  might  be  em- 
ployed. In  Matt  riiL  28,  Scholz,  howeyer, 
reads  Gadarenes,  and  so  affords  the  simplest 
solution. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  coin  of  Gadara, 
which  name  it  bears,  and  shows  that  the 
people  were  heathens,  their  tutelary  goddess 
being  AsUtrte,  as  here  figured,  holding  a 
garland  and  a  comucopiae.  The  obverse 
bears  a  head  of  Nero,  with  his  name. 


Mark  and  Luke  speak  of  one  demoniac; 
Matthew  of  two.  There  is  here  no  real  diffi- 
culty. The  less  does  not  deny  the  greater ; 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  In  the  year 
1824,  Lafayette,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
visited  the  United  States.  In  narrating  the 
circumstances,  one  historian  might  speak  of 
Lafayette  alone,  and  another  ascribe  the 
same  things  to  Lafayette  and  his  son. 

The  objection  taken  to  our  Lord's  per- 
mitting the  evil  spirit  of  the  demoniac  to 
enter  the  swiue,  and  their  consequent  de- 
struction, can  have  force  with  those  only 
who,  denying  his  divine  mission  and  au- 
thority, deny  him  also  a  discretionary  em- 
ployment of  means  for  their  establishment 
or  (lisplav. 

GALAT lA  (G.),  called  also  Gallo-Graecia, 
was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  Paphlagouia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
Phrygia,  and  Bilhynia,  having  for  its  chief 
citieH,  Ancyra,  Pessiuus,  and  Taviura.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  in  Greek, 
Galatai^  a  later  form  of  the  word  CeltiE^  or 
Cults,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  German 
tribe,  the  Tectosages,  after  they,  about  280 
A.  C,  had  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  established  the  kingdom  of  Tyle,  in 
Thrace,  proceeded  hence  into  Asia,  where 
they  received  from  the  Bithynian  king,  Ni- 
comedes,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered 
in  war,  a  district  of  country  which  they 
soon  enlarged  by  marauding  expeditions, 
although  it  was  restricted  by  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  to  the  fruitful  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Halys.  The  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  subjected  to  the  Roman  power  this 
powerful  people,  strong  as  was  their  love  of 
liberty ;  but  they  long  letame^  \5[i«ivt  owii 
Cetrarchs,  who  ai  a  \aVfti  tim^  \iot*  >i^t  ^>X^ 
of  king,  the  last  of  whom,  Kxnya\a%  ijoxa- 
dered  20  A.C.),  owed  it  U>  0[i«  Uno\«  qI 


Antony  and  Augostns  that  Piaidia  and  pnti 
of  Lycaonia,  as  well  as  Pamphyiia,  were 
added  to  his  dominiona.  In  the  year  26 
A.  C,  Galatia,  with  the  extension  which  it 
received  under  Amyntas,  was  made  into  s 
Roman  province. 

On  the  ground  of  the  extension  of  eoimfry 
which  took  plsce  nnder  Amyntas,  it  hsi 
been  held  that  the  readers  of  the  Episde  lo 
the  Galatians  were  not  strictly  OslaiiaBs, 
but  what  may  be  termed  New-Galatia&s,  that 
is,  Lycaonians  (of  Derbe  and  Lystra)  and 
Pisidians.  But  this  is  opposed  by  tbe 
phraseology  employed  in  the  book  of  Aeti 
(xiv.  6 ;  comp.  xvL  6,  and  xviiL  23),  is 
which  are  found  the  generally  prevalent  sad 
popular  names  that  had  not  conformed  tbnii- 
selves  to  the  recent  foreign  changes :  to  the 
same  effect  is  the  circnmatanoe  that  Panl 
(Gal.  i.  2),  in  tbe  words  *  nnto  the  ehmches 
of  Galatia,'  expressed  himself  in  a  strange 
and  indefinite  manner,  if  he  did  not  iniead 
Galatia  Proper,  Old  Galatia.  Mot  have  there 
been  found  in  profane  writers  any  passages 
in  which  districts  of  Lycaonia  or  Piaidia  axe 
distinguished  by  the  name  Galatia;  wbenee 
it  appears  that  the  Scriptoral  nsage  in  this 
matter  is  in  agreement  with  the  dd-esta- 
blished  custom  of  the  eonntry,  and  widi  the 
general  practice  observed  in  the  literatoR 
of  the  times;  all  which  is  in  agieemeDt 
with  what  might  have  been  antecedently 
expected  in  a  popular  writer  like  Paul,  ad- 
dressing, not  die  learned  few,  nor  the  civil 
or  legal  officers  of  the  country,  but  its  people, 
including,  if  some  of  the  higher,  yet  for  the 
most  part  the  humbler  classes. 

The  population  of  Galatia  was  composed 
of  tliree  elements — the  old  original  Greek, 
a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  element  These 
lived  blended  together ;  whether  ftised  so  as 
to  avoid  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of 
caste,  we  have  not  the  means  to  determiof. 
Two  languages,  however,  were  spoken — the 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  which 
would  doubtless  be  also  the  language  of  civil 
life  ;  and  a  tongue  which  Jerome  (bomAJ) 
330),  found  similar  to  that  which  was  in  use 
in  Trier,  in  Germany,  and  which,  therefore, 
would  be  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  may  have 
been  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  population, 
if  not  have  sunk  to  the  lower  classes,  mas- 
tered by  its  more  powerful  rival,  the  Greek. 
In  addition  to  these  elements  of  population, 
there  was  also  a  portion  of  the  general  He- 
brew dispersion,  who  found  here  a  fine  rich 
country  and  ample  commerce  to  invite  and 
reward  their  enterprise,  and  who,  with  a 
characteristic  zeal,  had  successfully  em- 
ployed their  efforts  in  bringing  pagans  to 
recognise  and  receive,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses, 
Vm\u^  impelled  now  chiefly  by  the  prevalent 
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Oalatian  churches  was  Paal  (Oal.  i.  0—6 ; 
vr,  13).  On  his  second  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xri.  6),  according  to  his  custom,  he 
made  his  first  attempts  at  conversion  with 
the  Jews,  of  which  nation  there  were  many 
settlers  in  Galatia  (1  Pet.i.  J.  Joseph.  '  An- 
tiq.'  xTi.  6,  2).  Tet  it  appears  from  the  let- 
ter to  the  Oalatians  that  the  balk  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  of  pagan  origin  (iv.  9).  It  has, 
indeed,  been  inferred,  that  the  arguments 
deduced  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Rabbinical  method  of  interpretation  found  in 
the  epistle,  prove  that  its  readers  were  He- 
brews by  birth.  What,  however,  these  things 
do  show,  is,  that  the  Oalatians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  modes  of  proof  employed ; 
but  this  acquaintance  seems  to  have  been 
superinduced  by  the  Judaising  teachers 
against  whose  influence  the  letter  is  chiefly 
directed,  and  whom  it  was  indispensable  to 
meet  and  withstand  on  their  own  grounds. 
Itj  in  addition,  we  suppose  that  many  of 
Paul's  disciples  came  immediately  from  the 
ranks  of  pagans  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Jewish  church,  we  can  well  understand  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  apostle  writes. 

On  his  first  visit  Paul  was  received  as  *  an 
angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus,'  so  that  had 
it  been  possible,  his  converts  would  have 
plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and  given  them 
to  him  (Gal.  iv.  14,  15) ;  but  Judaising 
teachers  (Acts  xv.  1)  entered  the  Galatian 
church  after  his  departure,  and  assailing  his 
claims  as  an  apostle  (Gal.  i.  1—11),  and  in- 
flating on  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for 
Clpoiples  of  Christ  (v.  2,  II),  found  too 
ready  a  hearing,  perverting  many  (L  6 ;  iii. 
1 ;  iv.  9,  teg, ;  v.  3),  and  creating  much 
trouble  and  uneasiness  (v.  12).  The  second 
visit  of  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian  church, 
made  during  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts 
zviii.  23.  Gal.  iv.  13,  19),  tended  to  counter- 
act these  adverse  influences,  but  not  with  re- 
suits  so  permanent  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired ;  toT  after  his  departure  the  Judaisers 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand  (iv.  18).  The 
prevalence  of  their  doctrines  visible  in  the 
general  texture  of  the  epistle,  induced  its 
author  to  compose  and  send  it ;  which  was 
specially  intended  to  assert  and  defend  his 
apostolic  authority,  and  to  bring  its  readers 
to  a  firm  conviction  that  Christians  were 
free  from  the  duty  of  circumcision,  and 
(generally)  from  the  obligations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law. 

Its  contents,  therefore,  divide  themselves 
into  two  leading  divisions : — I.  The  defen- 
sive and  doctrinal  part,  which  is  itself  two- 
fold; the  maintenance  of  Paul's  apostolic 
authority  (i.  11),  in  which  a  generiQ  state- 
ment is  made  of  Christian  liberty  (ii.  15 — 
21),  and  the  proof  that  the  follower  of  Jesus 
is  independent  of  circumcision  and  the  Mo- 
saic ritual  (iii.  iv.).  Then  comes  the  second 
general  division,  which  ia  designed  to  ex- 
bort  the  reader  to  stand  fast  in  his  Chris- 


tian liberty,  but  not  to  misuse  it  (v.)*  This 
is  followed  by  other  general  exhortations 
(vi.  1  — 10),  and  a  comparison  between 
Paul  and  his  opponents  (vi.  11 — 16),  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  the  letter  is  of  a 
condemnatory  kind.  Paul  was  hurt  and 
grieved  at  the  defection  of  his  Galatian  con- 
verts. It  was  in  no  secondary  matter  they 
had  fallen  away,  but  one  which  constituted 
the  very  essence  and  life  of  his  principles — 
his  great  distinguishing  doctrine,  a  free 
gospel  conditioned  on  faith  only.  Hence  he 
was  grieved  and  hurt  Their  fall  was  per- 
sonal to  himself  in  two  ways : — I.  tliat  diey 
were  his  scholars ;  II.  that  they  had  swerved 
from  his  fundamental  teaching.  Hence, 
whatever  else  is  found  in  it,  dissatisfaction 
prevails  throughout  the  epistle.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  its  key-note,  is  the  style  with 
which  he  addresses  the  Oalatians — simply 
'  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  ;*  no  nearer  de- 
scription, no  recognition  of  them  as  children 
of  God,  or  beloved  fellow-believers.  The 
Thessalonians  are  addressed  as  *  the  churcli 
in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
( 1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  see  2  Thess.  i.  1 ).  The  Co- 
rinthians Paul  describes  as  '  the  church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth,  them  that  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  saints' 
(1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  1).  The  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  were  beloved  of  God,  called 
saints  (Rom.  L  7).  The  Epheaian  Chris- 
tians are  designated  *  saints  which  are  in 
Ephesus,  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Eph.  i. 
1).  The  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  sent  to 
'  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons 
(Philipp.  i.  1 ) ;  that  to  the  Colossians,  *  to 
Uie  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse'  (Coloss.i.  2).  In 
every  case  Paul  adds  some  descripUve  and 
eulogistic  epithet,  except  in  his  address  to 
the  Oalatians.  He  does  not,  indeed,  con- 
sider them  as  wholly  lost  to  Christ.  He  still 
calls  them  *  brethren,'  though  sparingly  (vi. 
1,  18).  This  tone  of  reserve  in  the  style  of 
address  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sign 
of  a  consistent  and  a  truthful  mind:  the 
more  striking  and  forcible,  because  in  other 
cases,  whatever  blame  the  apostle  had  to 
utter,  he  always  employs  in  his  address 
words  of  kindness  or  recog^tion.  Here, 
however,  such  epithets  would  have  been  out 
of  place,  would  have  been  discordant  with 
tlie  tenor  of  the  letter ;  and  here,  accord- 
ingly, terms  of  the  kind  are  not  found.  We 
have  in  this  fact  one  of  those  proprieties  of 
style  which  indicate  reality,  and  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fabricator.  Had  this 
letter  been  the  work  of  one  who  wished  to 
pass  his  piece  off  as  being  Paul's,  he  would 
have  been  careful  to  imitate  Paul's  manner 
of  address;  and^Q  «>\v«vsML\i«:^^  lw»k$v.'^^ 
Ga\&l\an   e\i\xxt!>[i,  ^Vo  \i%^  x-^xiaRx  \svvia^ 
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than  renoanced  it,  spoken  to  in  terms  which 
at  least  recognised  their  position  in  the 
charch  of  Christ  With  Paul  the  personal 
feeling — the  feeling  of  a  heart  wounded  at 
the  ready  declension  of  heloved  pupils — pre- 
dominated, leading  him  to  withhold  terms 
of  recognition  or  endearment  to  an  extent 
which  the  bare  circumstances,  perhaps, 
hardly  justified. 

We  may  approximate  to  the  time  when 
the  letter  was  written  by  attention  to  Ga- 
latians  iv.  13,  compared  with  Acts  xri.  6 ; 
zriii.  23.  From  the  words  in  Gal.  iv.  13, 
*  when  1  preached  the  gospel  to  you  at  the 
first,'  or  *  for  the  first  time,'  it  appears  that 
the  writer  had  been  in  Galatia,  and  preached 
there  twice,  when  he  wrote  the  letter.  This 
places  the  time  of  its  composition  after 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey.  Yet  it  could 
not  have  been  long  after  Paul's  second  visit ; 
for  in  Galatians  i.  6,  he  says,  *  1  marvel  that 
ye  are  bo  ioan  removed  from  him  that  called 
you.'  Soon,  therefore,  after  Paul's  second 
visit  in  his  third  tour,  was  this  epistle  writ- 
ten :  how  soon,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
ordinary  chronology  fixes  his  second  visit 
in  the  year  A.  D.  dO  ;  whence  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  Meyer,  who  mentions  the 
year  06  or  07  as  the  time  when  the  epistle 
was  probably  composed  (comp.  iv.  10 — 20). 

The  place  where  it  was  written  may  have 
been  Ephesus,  whither  Paul  repaired  imme- 
diately after  he  had  visited  Gdatia  and  the 
upper  coasts,  and  where  he  remained  nearly 
three  years  (Acts  xix.  1,  10,  $eq.).  This 
conclusion  as  to  place  substantially  agrees 
witli  that  to  wiiich  we  have  come  regarding 
time. 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  rests, 
first,  on  external  evidence.  Justin  Martyr, 
late  in  the  second  century,  cites  from  it 
words  which  are  so  peculiar  as  to  show  that 
the  letter  was  in  existence  in  his  time,  and 
cited  as  well  as  known  by  him — *  Be  ye 
as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are'  (Cohort,  ad 
Grasc.  Gul,  iv.  12).  Irenieus  (120—140), 
however,  quotes  the  epistle  several  times, 
and  ascribes  it  to  Paul  thus :  *  But  the  apos- 
tle says,  Ye  did  service  unto  them  which  by 
nature  are  no  gods ;  but  now,  after  that  ye 
have  known  God,  or  rother  are  known  of 
God'  (Iren.  iii.  6,  5.  Gal.  iv.  8,  9).  Again: 
*  And  this  is  tlie  seed  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — The 
law  was  added  because  of  transgressions, 
until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made'  (Iren.  v.  21,  1.  Gal.  iii. 
19).  Similar  evidence  might  be  adduced 
from  several  posterior  authorities.  But  the 
internal  evidence  suffices  to  show  that  Paul 
was  the  author  of  this  letter.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  is  a  species  of  autobiography,  the 
details  of  which  are  in  strict  conformity 
with  what  we  know  ol  "PaixV  Ixom  o\iiw 
sources.     The  doctimc  ol  l\\e  e^\«»\\!e  "\%  e^ti- 


poMS  to  exist  between  the  Oalatiani  and 
Paul  are  such  as  are  in  themselves  hi^y 
probable.  The  style  of  authority  which  the 
letter  assumes  agrees  with  what  we  know  of 
Paul's  position  and  character.  Pre-eminent, 
however,  is  the  oratorical  tone  of  the  letter, 
which  is  a  finishied  piece  of  rhetoric.  Now, 
Paul's  genins  was  essentially  that  of  an  ora- 
tor. In  writing,  as  in  speaking,  he  was  still 
an  orator.  Hence  Longinos  mentions  Paul 
in  connection  with  the  most  renowned  oraton 
of  Greece — ^Demosthenes,  Lysias,  fschines 
Isocrates.  The  occasion,  too,  as  being  to  a 
large  extent  of  a  personal  nature,  would  pot 
the  apostle's  oratorical  powers  into  action. 
The  letter  is  no  less  an  apology  for  himself 
than  a  reproof  of  the  Galatians.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  argument,  self-defence,  Wame— 
topics  which  give  full  scope  to  the  resoorees 
of  the  oratorical  art.  These  resooroes  are 
here  displayed  to  great  advantage;  and  so 
give  us  proof  that,  in  perusing  it,  we  have 
to  do  with  the  great  Christian  rhetorician, 
Paul. 

There  is,  we  conceive,  a  trait  of  oratoricsl 
skill  near  the  termination  of  the  letter:  'Ye 
see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  yon 
with  mine  own  hand'  (vi.  11).  Whether  from 
any  infirmity  in  his  hand,  or  from  want  of  skill 
in  writing  the  Greek  letters,  the  apostle  was 
accustomed  to  employ  an  amanuensis.  In  this 
case,  however,  he  wrote  the  letter  himself 
and  appeals  to  the  fact,  probably,  as  a  token 
of  the  regard  he  had  for  his  Galatian  disci- 
ples. This  effort  of  his  was  a  special  mark 
of  the  love  he  bore  towards  them,  and  might 
be  expected  to  have  some  weight  in  their 
final  determinations. 

Who  conveyed  the  letter  to  Galatia,  is  oi.e 
of  those  points  on  which  we  are,  in  the  case 
of  this  epistle,  left  to  so  great  an  extent 
without  information.  As  little  are  we  told 
what  the  effect  was  which  it  produced  on  the 
Galatian  church.  Yet,  some  two  years  after, 
we  find  the  apostle  mentioning  *  a  collection 
for  the  saints,'  which,  by  his  order,  had  been 
made  by  the  churches  of  Galatia  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  1).  This  fact  seems  to  imply  that  the 
apostle's  authority  had  been  restored,  his  in- 
fluence established,  and  therefore  that  his 
opinions  were  generally  adopted.  It  has, 
however,  been  questioned  whether  this  re- 
cognition of  Paul's  claims  was  made  by 
more  than  a  part  of  the  Galatian  churches, 
since  not  long  after  we  find  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Galatia  in  close  connection 
with  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  which  may  probably 
have  arisen  from  their  inclining  to  the  less 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  system  es- 
poused by  that  apostle,  whose  leanings,  how- 
ever, to  a  Judaical  form  of  Christianity  may 
easily  be  overrated. 

This  epistle  exhibits  Paul  in  conflict  with 
^k<&  Galatians  on  the  point  of  his  apostoUe 
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it  ltd  the  apostle  to  give,  in  asserting  them, 
a  fill!  and  distinct  statement  of  the  gronnds 
on  which  they  rested.  These  grounds  were 
discussed.  Their  validity  was  admitted. 
For  this  admission  we  need  no  other  evi- 
dence  than  the  preservation  of  the  apostle's 
writings  and  anthority  in  the  church — a  pre- 
servation which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  his  claims  to  the  apostleship  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  The  dispute  pre- 
vailed chiefly  in  Oalatia,  but  was  not  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  the  general  church. 
The  Judaisers  were  as  active  and  determined 
as  they  were  embittered  against  Paul.  Full 
justice,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  their 
aide  of  the  argument.  Yet  the  apostle  to 
the  OentUes  gained  the  victory.  One  man 
against  thousands;  one  man  against  the  Je* 
msalem  church,  with  little  else  than  partial 
support,  at  the  best,  from  other  quarters. 
The  prevalence  of  a  universal  Christianity 
under  these  disadvantages,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  soundness  of  Paul's  pre- 
tensions to  a  special  appointment  in  the 
apostolic  office. 

In  this  epistle  the  writer  plainly  intimates 
that  the  Spirit  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Oalatians,  and  miracles  wrought  among 
them  (iii.  d).  The  intimation  is  made  as 
part  of  his  argument  against  his  Jewish  as- 
sailants. There  must,  therefore,  we  infer, 
have  been  among  the  Galatians  something 
of  a  corresponding  nature.  Had  there  been 
nothing  extraordinary — no  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  no  working  of  miracle — it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Paul,  in  the  circumstances, 
would  have  made  the  intimation,  especially 
as  a  part  of  his  argumeut,  seeing  that  he 
must  have  known  that  his  opponents  both 
could  and  would  seize  on  any  weak  point 
in  order  to  frustrate  his  purpose  and  pro- 
mote their  own. 

There  is  no  feature  of  this  letter  more 
striking  than  its  faithfulness.  Paul  speaks 
as  one  who  had  a  right  to  reprove,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  free  speech. 
He  knew,  indeed,  what  he  had  to  expect,  for 
he  had  already  forfeited  the  good  opi- 
nion of  many  by  telling  them  the  truth  (iv. 
16).  Nevertheless,  the  truth  would  he  tell, 
and  add  to  it  blame  and  reproach,  where  be 
judged  them  necessary  (iii.  1 ;  iv.  9,  seq,). 
This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was 
conscious  of  standing  on  an  insecure  foun- 
dation. Paul's  faithfulness  evidences  his 
sincerity,  and  his  sincerity  guarantees  the 
certainty  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Among  the  passages  in  this  epistle  that 
require  illustration,  stands  that  in  which  the 
writer  makes  relerence  to  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, iv.  7—*  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more 
a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an 
heir  of  God  through  Christ'  Corap.  Rom. 
▼iiL  17.  Had  Paul  in  his  mind  Hebrew  or 
Boman  laws  of  inheritance .'  The  latter.  The 
two  dUfered  much,    Let  it  be  first  remarked 


that  we  speak  only  of  intestate  property 
Among  the  Israelites,  this  was  the  custom : 
sons  bom  in  marriage  inherited  the  father^s 
property,  the  eldest  having  a  double  portion; 
daughters  were  excluded  unless  there  was 
no  direct  male  descendant.  Among  the 
Romans,  all  who  were  under  the  father's 
power,  whether  children  by  birth  or  by  adop- 
tion, whether  male  or  female,  became  heirs 
and  stood  on  equal  terms.  But  the  latter 
custom  only  is  accordant  with  the  tenor  of 
Paul's  remarks — *  if  sons,  then  heirs.'  That 
females  were  not  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  which  he  speaks,  appears  from  GaL 
iii.  25—28.  Jesus,  too,  the  eldest  boru,  does 
not  receive  a  double  share,  but  is  first  among 
equals  (Rom.  viii.  29.  2  Tim.  ii.  12).  Paul 
was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  highly  esteemed 
his  privileges  as  such  (Acts  xxii.  25,  28). 
Nor  was  he  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  Roman 
law;  since  the  intimate  connection,  in  his 
age,  of  the  Jews  with  their  Pagan  masters, 
rendered  it  proper  that  even  the  schools  of 
the  former  should  communicate  instruction 
on  the  point  Besides,  the  apostle  is  con- 
ducting, both  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians 
and  that  to  the  Romans,  a  popular  argument 
which  was  intended  to  rouse  the  minds  and 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  his  readers — an 
end  which  a  reference  to  customs  well  known 
to  and  in  constant  observance  by  them  would 
enable  him  effectually  to  secure,  but  which 
would  not  have  been  promoted,  in  the  ac- 
tual cases,  by  allusions  to  mere  Hebrew 
usages  in  regard  to  the  devolution  of  pro- 
perty. 

The  import  of  the  words,  *  Brethren,  be  as 
I,  for  I  as  ye'  (iv.  12),  appears  to  be  this — 
*  be  free  in  Christ,  as  I  am ;  I  beseech  you, 
since  I  was  in  bondage  to  the  law  as  ye  are, 
and  therefore  know  the  weight  of  your  bur- 
den.' 

The  passage  found  in  iv.  21,  se^.,  is  an 
instance  of  the  forced  and  fanciful  method 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  came  into  practice  among  the 
rabbins  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our 
Lord.  The  intention  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
constructing  this  argument  appears  to  have 
been,  to  fight  the  Judaisers  with  their  own 
weapons.  He  reasons  thus : — ^Abraham  had 
two  sons,  one  of  a  slave,  Hagar,  whose  name 
was  Ishmael;  the  other  of  a  free  woman,  his 
wife,  Sarah,  whose  name  was  Isaac,  and 
whose  birth  had  been  expressly  promised  of 
God.  These  facte  may  be  allegorised  so  as 
to  represent  the  two  covenante;  that  is,  may 
be  8o  set  forth  as  to  have  a  diiSerent  mean- 
ing to  the  verbal.  Hagar  is  the  (provincial) 
Arabic  name  of  Mount  Sinai,  and,  since  the 
law  was  given  there,  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judaism; 
which  thus  appears,  as  the  offspring  of  a 
slave,  to  be  in  bouda^'^.  T\i^  ^^  cxs^«^vd.V 
thercfoTe,  \b  aiXfti  \!iv^  ^^^,  «xA  %.  ^asa5«k  ^V 
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which  is  above,  spiiitnal  Jerusalem,  is,  as 
the  ofhpring  of  the  child  of  promise,  the 
son  of  the  free  woman,  free  herself,  and,  as 
the  mother  of  all  the  offspring  of  faithfol 
Abraham,  the  origin  and  cause  of  freedom 
to  her  children.  But  as  Iskmael  persecuted 
Isaac,  so  his  descendanto,  the  Judaisers, 
still  persecute  those  who  espouse  a  free 
gospel.  And  thus  the  apostle  not  only  sus- 
tains his  cause  against  the  advocates  of  the 
law  by  modes  of  proof  of  which  they  were 
fond,  but  turns  their  arms  directly  against 
their  own  breasts,  showing  that  they  are 
true  to  their  ongin  and  nature  only  in  the 
bigote<l  constancy  with  which  they  withstand 
his  efforts  and  seek  his  overthrow. 

OALfiANUM  (H.),  one  of  the  odorous 
ingredients  that  combined  to  make  the  holy 
oil.  It  is  a  gum  produced  by  cutting  into 
a  tree  of  the  same  name,  which  grows  in 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  in  the  Syrian  Ama- 
nus.  This  tree,  which  can  be  identified  as 
to  its  genus  only,  is  of  the  umbeUiferons 
kind  (Exod.  xzx.  34). 

GALILEE  (H.  galil,  'citcle,'  or  'district ) 
is  a  very  ancient  name  of  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine.  Galilee  is  mentioned  in  Josh. 
zx.  7,  where  it  especially  denotes  the  coun- 
try of  Naphtali.  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram 
twenty  cities  in  this  land  (1  Kings  ix.  II). 
The  PhoBulcians  established  themselves  in 
Galilee,  and  other  foreigners  fixed  their  re- 
sidence in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which 
from  early  times  funned  a  great  commercial 
route  between  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  world.  These  facts  occasioned  the  name 
of  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles*  (Is.  ix.  1)  tu  be 
given  to  this  country. 

Galilee  as  a  province  (see  Canaan)  was 
of  larger  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
and  we§t  by  Lebanon  and  Phoenicia,  on  the 
east  by  the  lake  of  Merom,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  the  Jordan.  On  tlie  south,  its 
limits  ran  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Carmel,  through  Ginea,  to  a  spot  on  the 
Jordan  near  Scythopolis.  Galilee  thus  com- 
prised the  mountains  of  Naphtali  and  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  At  the  part  where  the 
mountains  approach  Carmel,  they  form  with 
it  the  defile  traversed  by  the  Kishon,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  had 
a  communication  with  the  sea.  This  com- 
munication, which  was  very  important  for 
the  province,  kept  it  in  connection  with 
Phoenicia,  and,  through  that  state,  with  the 
active  movements  of  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion.  The  relations  which  hence  ensued 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  Galileans,  who  accordingly  showed 
less  indisposition  than  the  natives  of  the 
south  towards  foreign  ideas,  and  a  less 
strong  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. After  the  return  tiom  B«L\i^\o\i,  \ki^ 
connection  between  the  inhaVwanXa  ot  Q«X^«« 
and  pagans — PhxEmciana,  ^yT\axi%,  Kii^>%, 


large  numbers — ^became  more  extended  sod 
more  marked  in  its  influenee. 

In  this  sUte  of  things  we  see  the  eanse 
of  the  contempt  felt  by  the  Jews  towards 
the  Galileans  (John  i.  46 ;  riL  52),  and  a 
justification  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
making  this  country  the  chief  seat  of  the 
gospel  in  its  origin  and  publication.  The 
same  facts  explain  how  it  was  that  tne  Gali- 
leans, in  addition  to  a  certain  thick  and 
rough  pronunciation  of  their  native  tongue, 
natural  to  mountaineers,  had  also  an  impa- 
rity of  dialect  when  compared  with  that 
spoken  in  the  capital  (Matt.  xxvi.  73.  Acu 
ii  7,8). 

Galilee  was  not  so  large  as  Judea,  but 
rather  larger  than  Samaria.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  was  about  fitty  miles,  its 
breadth  about  twenty-seven  miles.  lu  po- 
pulation was  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  in  consequence  of  its  great  fertility. 
To  numbers  the  Galileans  added  wariike 
courage  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  which 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  foreign  nations  by  which  they 
were  surroimded.  In  the  war  against  the 
Bomans,  Josephus,  without  much  trouble, 
got  together  in  Galilee  an  army  of  100,000 
men. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  In  ancient  times  it  contained 
the  tribal  districts  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebu- 
Ion,  and  a  part  of  Issachar,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  present  pro- 
vinces of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias.  From  its 
limestone  mountains  in  the  north,  GsJilee 
sinks  down  into  a  large  fruitftil  plain,  backed 
and  flanked  by  hills  that  are  intersected  with 
romantic  vales,  affording  fine  land  for  graz- 
ing and  tillage,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  made  it  a  luxuriant  and  thickly- 
peopled  country.  Josephus  mentions  204 
towns  and  villages,  the  smaller  of  which  con- 
tained 10,000  inhabitants  each.  The  mo^it 
populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  were  in 
the  east,  on  the  slopes  and  vales  near  the 
sea  of  Gennesareth.  Here  the  country  is 
traversed  by  Basalt,  which  comes  from  the 
parts  beyond  the  lake.  The  two  most  con- 
siderable towns  were  Tiberias,  the  ancient 
capita]  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris,  which  was 
its  chief  city  at  a  later  period.  In  the  evan- 
gelical history,  Capernaum  and  Nazareth  are 
frequently  mentioned.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  land  ran  a  great  commercial  highway, 
called  *  the  way  of  the  sea '  in  Matt.  iv.  10. 

The  Galileans  had  a  strong  propensity  to 
insurrection,  which  Pilate's  sangoinary  mea- 
sures could  not  cure  (Luke  xiii.  I.  Acts  v. 
37).  Their  country  was  singularly  favoured 
in  connection  with  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
for  he  spent  his  early  days  in  that  land, 
"vVvk-lv  waa^  therefore,  accounted  his  native 
^iQMTjLVrj  VJjQ^'t  v*>J5i\vk..^^.  MatL  xxi.  II). 


tnd  even  Greeks,  who  were  aetl\ed  \ii«<k  'm    >Csi^  %Q^^^\  V^^^x.\:..^^,  -^^wt^  i^,>s»x 
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lie  had  opened  liis  commission,  he  spent 
much  time,  travelling  thence  to  the  capital  and 
other  parts  (Matt.  xt.  29 ;  xix.  I ).  Many  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  Galileans  (Matt,  vr, 
18,21.  Act8ix.dl).  Hence,  in  part,  the  rea- 
son why  this  name  was  given  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  pagans,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  offensive  associations  connected 
with  it  in  order  to  disparage  the  gospel.  The 
emperor  Julian  went  so  far  as  to  call  oar 
Lord  '  the  Galilean  god,'  and  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed  on  dying,  *  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean !' 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF,  is  the  name,  in  Matt, 
iv.  18,  of  the  lake  in  Galilee,  called  in  Numb, 
xxxiv.  1 1,  the  '  sea  of  Chinnereth ;'  in  Josh, 
xii.  3,  *  the  sea  of  Ghinneroth ;'  and  in  John 
Ti.  1, '  the  sea  of  Tiberias.'  It  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Jordan,  and  the  current  of  the 
river  is  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Its  dimensions  have  not  been  precisely  as- 
certained. Pliny  makes  it  to  be  sixteen 
miles  long  and  six  broad;  Olin  conjec- 
tured the  length  to  be  twelve  miles,  and  its 
breadth  six.  Both  statements  probably  ex- 
ceed the  reality.    With  a  sandy  bottom,  it 


has  sweet  and  limpid  waters,  containing, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  abundance 
ot  fish.  Its  environs  form  perhaps  the  most 
lovely  part  of  Palestine.  Their  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  temperature  of  the  tropics,  and 
Burckhardt  states  that  melons  are  ripe  there 
a  month  earlier  than  at  Damascus.  Tra- 
yellers  agree  in  speaking  warmly  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  was  of  old  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  by  Josephus  and  the 
Talmudists.  Formerly,  flourishing  citiqs, 
such  as  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Caper- 
naum, enlivened  its  shores,  which  are  now 
sOent  and  desolate,  but  still  beautiful.  The 
ealm  which  ordinarily  prevailed  on  its  bosom 
was  rudely  broken  by  a  batfle  fought  there, 
IB  the  dAj9  of  Vespasian,  between  the  Ro- 
mans  and  the  Jews,    Fishing  is  still  carried 


on  in  the  lake,  but  only  from  its  shores. 
When,  a  few  years  since,  visited  by  Olin,  it 
had  on  its  waters  only  two  small  boats.  We 
cite  from  that  intelligent  traveller  (ii.  399)  : 
*  I  remained  seated  upon  one  of  those  an- 
cient tombs  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  and  magnificent  prospect 
which  it  afforded  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  region  adjacent.  It  was  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  below  me,  its  surface  so 
smooth  as  to  seem  covered  with  oil,  and 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  a  bright  and 
burning  sun,  though  darkened  here  and 
there  with  the  moving  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
The  high  bold  shore  is  a  good  deal  de- 
pressed on  the  north  and  north- east,  where 
the  Jordan  enters,  and  it  occasionally  de- 
clines a  little,  or  is  broken  through  by  a 
narrow  valley  in  some  other  places  ;  but  witli 
few  exceptions  it  is  every  where  a  mountain 
steep,  usually  clothed  with  grass,  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  In  a  few  places,  where  the 
slope  is  more  gentle,  it  is  covered  with 
wheat  and  ploughed  fields.' 

The  ordinary  peacefulness  of  the  lake, 
which  is  owing  to  its  lying  in  a  basin  formed 
of  hills  that  run  up  on  all  sides,  except  at 
the  narrow  entrance  and  outlet  of  the  Jor< 
dan,  is  occasionally  disturbed  by  sudden 
gusts  and  tempests  caused  by  winds  rush- 
ing down  from  its  encompassing  mountains, 
which,  however,  soon  abate  their  ftiry,  and 
leave  the  waters  in  their  usual  tranquillity. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  23,  seq. 

The  followiug  description  is  from  an 
Arabic  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  A.  D. 

'  But  for  thee,  ton  of  Ibrahim,  I  woiild  Qot  quit 

the  Lake  of  Tabaria  while  the  Ghor  is  warm 

and  its  wave  cold. 
The  water-birds  Aoat  on  its  billows,  like  the 

riders  of  black  horses,  without  bridles. 
When  the  winds  lash  it,  you  would  think  you 

saw  two  armies,  one  in  flight,  the  other  in 

pursuit. 
The  Moon  sheds  her  radiance  on  the  lake,  but 

black  groves  gMHe  it  round. 
It  is  soft  to  the  touch,  like  a  body,  yet  without 

bones ;  it  rejoices  in  iU  finny  daughters,  yet 

never  knew  the  pains  of  a  mother. 
The  birds  warble  on  iU  banks— copioiu  Auswera 

irrigate  its  gardens. 
It  flashes  like  a  round  mirror  whailtli»vs!l  that 

hides  it  is  withdrawn. 
Yet  this  is  to  its  shame,  that  it  is  notorious  over 

the  whole  earth  what  vile  and  cowardly  in- 
habitants defile  its  territory.' 

GALILEANS  were  inhabitanto  of  Galilee 
(Mark  xiv.  70).  The  tfame  appears  also  to 
indicate  a  political  party  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  37), 
raised  an  insurrection  against  the  Roman 
power,  alleging  that  God  only  was  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Jews.  They  may  be  repre- 
sented under  the  name  Herodians,  that  is, 
asserters  of  the  sole  autliority  of  Herod,  as 
representative  of  Jehovah,  aad  b^sViva^^  n^ 

no  other  titiasi  ^3lv^  Vm^  ^V^^^^v;  ^xvT^. 
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§e^.)  our  Lord  whether  h  wm  lawful  to  gi^e 
tribute  to  Cflraar,  or  not ;  knowing  that  if  he 
anewered  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  com- 
promise himself  with  the  partj  of  native 
patriots;  and  if  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
he  would  expose  himself  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Romans ;  a  specimen  of  whose  severity 
is  found  in  the  fate  of  those  Galileans  whom 
PQate  slew  while  engaged  in  their  religions 
rites  (Luke  xiiL  1). 

GALL,  the  secretioB  generally  called 
'  bile/  In  Job  zvL  18,  where  the  word  oo- 
ears,  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  dis- 
emboweling of  captured  animals,  and  the 
l^irase  is  equivalent  to  *  he  utterly  destroyeth 
me'  (comp.  Job  zx.  25).  The  passages  re- 
ferred to  make  it  clear  that  hie  ancients 
eonsidered  the  gall  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  seat  and  ftinctions  of  life. 

GALL,  Hebrew  roth  (Deut  zzix.  18),  a 
plant  (Hos.  z.  4)  bearing  berries  of  a  bitter 
taste  (Deut  xxxii.  32).  Some  have  fixed  on 
hemlock,  others  henbane,  and  others,  again, 
centaury,  which  is  used  in  medicine  on  ac- 
«oant  of  its  bitter  and  tonic  properties.  In 
Pt.  Izix.  21  are  the  words, 

*  Thej  gave  me  gaU  for  my  mest, 
And  in  my  thint  they  gave  me  vinegar.* 


Roth  is  hsrs  trtnslatsd  ekok,  *bils,'  by 
the  Seventy.  Comp.  IfatL  xzvii  34,  snd 
Mark  zv.  28,  where  it  is  said  there  was  given 
to  Jesus  *  vinegar  mingled  vrith  gall,'  and 
'  wine  mingled  with  myrrh.'  The  wine  and 
the  vinegar  denote  with  soffleient  nearness 
the  same  acid  drink,  and  tfie  myrxfa  sod  the 
gsll  agree  in  showing  that  there  was  in  the 
beverage  a  decoction  of  some  hitler  heibs. 
Probably, '  gall'  was  used  as  a  general  tenn 
Ibr  an  exceedingly  bitter  liquid. 

GALLERIES,  ftom  a  Hebrew  word  de- 
noting '  winding,*  refers,  in  Cant.  viL  9,  to 
what  was  probably  rows  of  braided  hair, 
used  as  ornaments  on  the  head  of  fessales. 

Another  term  rendered  *  galleries,*  in  Esek. 
zlL  15,  16,  may  mean  colonnades,  or  rows 
of  pillars. 

GALLEY— from  the  medieval  Latin  pdUa, 
a  long  vessel  with  a  sharp  prow ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  from  the  Latin  ^aAm,  a  helmet  or 
defence — signifies  a  species  of  ship  driven 
by  oars  and  employed  in  war.  The  original 
word  (Is.  zzziii.  21)  leaves  it  onceitain 
whether  or  not  a  ship  of  war  is  meant, 
though  the  tenor  of  the  passage  inclines  to 
the  affirmative.  The  cut  represents  so  Egyp* 
tian  vessel  of  wsr. 


GALLIO,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  the 
Greek  province  of  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  capital;  before  hira,  accordingly, 
the  Jews  laid  their  complaint  against  Paul 
(Actsxviii.  12).  Galliowas  only  his  adopted 
name.  Properly,  he  was  called  Marcus  An- 
nans Novatus.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
renowned  Roman  philosopher  Seneca,  with 
whom  he  was  condemned  to  sufier  death  by 
the  tyrant  Nero. 

Gailio's  indifference  to  religions  questions 
(12)  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Roman 
philosophy,  and  'is  now  not  without  its  coun- 
terpart even  among  professed  followers  of 
him  who  was  bom,  suffered,  and  died,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.     See  Achaia. 

GALLOWS,  in  Esther  vi.  4,  is,  literally 
fvodered,  a  post  or  tree ;  comp.  Gen.  xl.  19, 
and  Dent,  xn,  22.     "WheOiiirr,  axnon^  ^« 


Hebrews,  the  gibbet  was  used  for  exposure 
merely,  or  for  the  destruction  of  life  as  well, 
has  been  a  subject  of  debate.  It  may  be 
that  the  former  position  has  the  preponder- 
ance of  probability. 

GAMALIEL  (H.  Gottt  recompenct),  a 
celebrated  Jewish  doctor,  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  a  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(Acts  xxii.  8).  He  was  at  a  later  period  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish  senate, 
at  a  meeting  of  which  he  gave  utterance  to 
mild  opinions,  and  procured  the  liberation 
of  the  accused  apostles  (v.  84,  seo.).  He  is 
commonly  accounted  the  same  as  the  re- 
nowned rabbi  Gamaliel,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

GAMMADIMS,  the,  are  (Exek.  zxvii.  11) 
^•iWaVifevaaie  towers  of  Tyre.  If  the  word 
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it  a  proper  name,  we  tre  left  to  conjecture 
what  people  is  meant.  If  it  is  not  a  proper 
name,  our  position  is  not  much  better. 
Luther,  however,  following  the  Septuagint, 
rendered  the  word  '  watchmen.'  This  trans- 
lation has  some  support  in  the  probable 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  its  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  passage. 

GARDENS  (T.,  garten,  Oer.)  were  com- 
mon in  Palestine  (Amos  iv.  9),  being  held 
by  kings  and  private  individuals  for  their 
vegetable  productions  (1  Kings  zxi.  2, 18) 
and  for  purposes  of  pleasure  (2  Kings  iz. 
27 ;  zxv.  4.  Jer.  zxix.  5),  which  was  contri- 
buted to  by  shady  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
odorous  plants  (Cant.  iv.  12, 13, 16  ;  v.  1 ;  vL 
11),  produced  and  enhanced  in  value  by  arti- 
ficial culture  and  irrigation  (Cant  iv.  15.  Jer. 
zxzi.  12).  Gardens  furnished  spots  for  inter- 
ment (2  Kings  zxi.  18.  John  xix.  41),  and 
were  abused  for  purposes  of  idolatry  (Is. 
Izv.  3.  £zek.  vL  13).  'A  watered  garden' 
is  an  image  of  a  flourishing  condition  (Is. 
IviiL  II);  *a  garden  that  hath  no  water' 
(i.  30),  on  whose  presence  vegetation  is  in 
the  East  so  much  dependent,  vividly  beto- 
kens want  and  unhappiness.  See  Gbth- 
SBMAHB.  In  Aleppo,  gardens  cover  all  the 
roofs  of  the  city,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  over  the 
streets  and  over  the  bouses. 

GARLANDS  (F.  yuirtowfe,  'gird'?), 
wreaths  of  flowers  put  round  the  head,  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  where  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  at  Lystra,  having  taken  Barnabas 
and  Paul  for  gods,  bring  oxen  to  sacrifice  to 
the  apostles,  and  with  them  garlands — ac- 
cording to  Hammond,  to  put  on  the  heads 
of  the  oxen  just  before  they  were  immolated. 
Victims  are  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
seen  with  garlands,  thus  afibrding  confirma- 
tion of  the  Scripture. 

GARMENTS  are  in  Matt  xxi.  8,  said  to 
have  been  spread  before  our  Lord  by  a  very 
great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who,  obviously  taking  him  for  the  Mes- 
siah, thus  rapturously  greeted  his  approach. 
The  custom  was  common  in  the  East,  and 
intended  to  show  special  honour  (2  Kings 
ix.  13).  In  the  'Agamemnon'  of  iEschylus, 
Clytemnestra  causes  carpets  to  be  spread  out 
before  her  returning  husband,  that  on  de- 
scending from  his  chariot  he  may  place  his 
foot  *  on  a  purple  covered  path.'  When  Cato 
of  Utica  left  the  Macedonian  army,  the  sol- 
diers spread  their  clothes  in  his  way.  In 
Palestine,  when,  owing  to  a  rebellion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  were  in  deep  dis- 
tress, *the  aged  people,'  says  Mr.  Farren, 
then  English  consul  at  Damascus,  'with 
tears  and  lamentations,  came  out  and  met 
me,  to  beseech  my  intercession  on  the  cruel 
oppression  that  afflicted  them;  and,  1800 
years  after  the  memorable  record  of  that 
custom,  they  strewed  their  garments  in  my 
path,  whiel:^  with  my  suite,  I  literally  rode 


over;  while  my  heart  beat  and  my  eyeawem 
bathed  with  tears,  at  such  a  memorial  of 
past  ages  amidst  such  a  scene  of  present 
wretchedness.' 

GARNER  (L.  gramrium,  a  « granaiy,'  or 
'  bam,'  Matt  iii.  12 ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  24)  re- 
presents a  Greek  word,  apoihek^,  signifying 
a  repository,  store,  or  shop,  found  in  our 
word  apotheeij  (see  the  article),  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  more  eommon  term  bam, 
by  which  the  original  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered (Matt  VL  20). 

GATH  (H.  a  prets),  a  Philistme  town  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  Gaza,  between  Ashdod 
and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  v.  Q,teq.).  Hither  the 
ark  was  conveyed  from  Ashdod.  Here  abode 
Goliath  (1  Sam.xvii.4;  comp.  Josh.  xi.  22). 
To  it  king  David  fled  from  the  face  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxL  10) ;  afterwards,  he  conquered 
the  place  (1  Chron.  xviii.),  which  was  forti- 
fied by  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  Under 
Jehoash,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sy- 
rians (2  Kings  xii.  17),  from  whom  it  was 
recovered  by  the  same  monarch  (xiii.  25). 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah,  who  laid  the  place  in  ruins 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  From  this  overthroir 
it  seems  not  to  have,  recovered,  for  Amos 
(vi.  2)  speaks  of  it  as  fallen,  and  later  pro- 
phets do  not  mention  it  together  with  the  four 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Jer.  xxv. 
20.  Zeph.  ii.4.  Zech  ix.  5).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nothing  certain  was 
known  of  its  locality :  the  same  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day. 

GAZA  (H.  itrong)f  a  very  ancient  dtj 
(Gen.  X.  19)  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
on  the  sea  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Be- 
zor.  It  was  the  capital  of  Philistia,  and 
famous  for  its  trade  and  its  fortifications. 
After  David  had  conquered  the  place,  it  be- 
longed to  Simeon.  Here  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Dagon,  and  here  Samson  per- 
formed his  memorable  deeds.  The  Persian 
king,  Darius,  had  placed  here  large  trea- 
sures, on  which  account  it  was  captured  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Simon  Maccabeus, 
that  valiant  defender  of  Jewish  liberty,  hav- 
ing subdued  the  place,  was  moved  by  the  tears 
of  its  inhabitants  so  as  not  to  lay  it  was^e 
with  fire  and  sword;  but  he  purified  the 
city  from  idolatry,  and  restored  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  By  turns,  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria. 
Alexander  Janneus,  the  Asmonean,  victori- 
ous like  his  more  renowned  namesake,  like 
him  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  success  by 
the  infamous  barbarity  with  which  he  treated 
the  valiant  garrison  he  had  subdued.  The 
city  had  been  defended  with  exemplary  cou- 
rage by  Aretas,  king  of  Northern  Arabia. 
The  senators,  who,  to  .the  number  of  five 
hundred,  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  were  dragged  forth  and  mur- 
dered. Nor  did  the  slaughter  cease  until 
all  the  population  had  perished.    Ths  wo* 
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men  tnd  ehildmi  were  pot  to  to 
by  their  own  husbands  tnd  fsthers,  to  ssts 
them  firom  a  more  oroel  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  relentless  Tictors.  The  town  was  rebuilt 
bj  Gabinins ;  after  which  it  governed  itself; 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  nntil 
Aognstos  gt!fe  it  to  king  Herod.  After  his 
death,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  prorinee  of 
Syria.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  em- 
peror Theodoaios,  there  was  in  Oaia  a  tem- 


ple in  which  was  to  idol,  worshipped  onder 
the  name  of  Mama,  which  EndoziA  eaoaed 
to  be  destroyed.  On  the  ruins  of  tihe  temple 
a  Christian  church  was  erected.  In  Gasa 
and  the  vicinity  Christianity  was  preached 
by  Philip  (Acts  riiL  26,  iO),  yet  without 
permanent  success. 

The  Gaza  of  the  present  day,  the  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Gaxa,  lies  in  an  un- 
tren  but  very  firuitful  spot,  resembling  a 


garden.  Here  the  eye  is  delighted  with  a 
gTt%t  profusion  of  vegetable  productions. 
Oliven,  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  almonds,  palms, 
also  abound.  Lord  Nugent,  in  coming  from 
Egypt,  entered  to  the  south  of  Gaza  *  upon 
a  fine  plain  covered  with  ranunculus,  ane- 
mone, asphodel,  and  wild  mignionette,  in 
full  bloom.'  The  new  town,  which  lies  on 
two  hills  some  distance  from  where  stood 
the  old,  is  a  great  commercial  entrepot  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria. 

GEBA  (H.  a  hill),  a  city  in  Bex^amin 
( 1  Kings  XV.  22),  different  from,  yet  near  to, 
Gibeah  (Josh,  xviii.  24,  28.  Is.  x.  29).  It 
roust  have  stood  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Benjamin,  since  in  2  Kings  zxiii.  8, 
we  find  the  words  from  *  Geba  to  Beersheba,' 
as  descriptive  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
iu  extent  from  north  to  south.  According 
to  Is.  X.  29,  it  lay  south  of  a  pass  which  ap- 
parently served  as  a  passage  from  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  into  that  of  Judah ;  on  which 
account  it  was  fortified  by  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  «). 

OEBAL,  a  Tynan  city,  distinguished  in 
the  art  of  ship-building  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9), 
and  for  clever  workmen  in  wood  and  iron. 
Fmm  this  place  men  were  aenlb^  Hiram  to 
aid  Solomon  in  erecting  the  tem^\e  i^Y'KAiiyga 
f.  18,  where  the  ms.rgins\  *  GvYAities*  *\a  ^t^- 
Israble  to  the  *  tVone-liewen*  Vu  i^  ^«^^>> 


Gebal  was  an  ancient  city,  and  came  within 
Joshua's  plans  of  conquest,  bat  was  not 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xiii.  5).  Gebal  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Byblos.  It  lay  between  Tripolis  and 
Berytus.  It  was  held  to  be  the  oldest  city 
of  Phosnicia,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis.  Under  the  name  of  Dscho- 
bail,  it  still  has  a  considerable  population. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gebal  of 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  which  fh>m  the  connection 
appears  to  denote  a  southern  place ;  in  all 
probability,  the  distriot  oalled  by  ihe  Bo- 
mans  Gebalene  (now  Dschebal),  a  portion 
of  Edom,  beginning  near  the  sonthem  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

GEDALIAH  (H.  God  U  mjf  ffrtatmeu),  the 
son  of  Ahikam,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
governor  over  the  people  that  he  allowed  to 
remain  in  Judah.  Gedaliah,  taking  np  his 
abode  at  Biizpah,  endeavoured  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  social  eonfidence,  urging 
the  Israelites  *  to  serve  the  Chaldeans.' 
While  pursuing  these  peaceful  measures, 
he,  at  the  instance  of  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  slain  by  Ishmael,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hebrew  kings  (2  Kings  zxv. 
22,  $eq.  Jer.  xl.  5,  teq.  zli.).  Gedaliah's 
li\«tv^%  tii2X\^^  «fbfts  a  short  time,  and  de- 
V^%.Vft\  \^T(\%ii^\  \s^V  ^»VK&%  ^<^  v&Aiacrimi- 
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men  fled  into  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Jeremiah,  whom  they  compelled  to  go  with 
them.  The  prophet^s  threatenings,  however, 
proved  tnie ;  for  the  Chaldean  general,  Ne- 
buzar-adan,  completed  the  captivity  of  the 
nation  (Jer.  lii.  80). 

GENEALOGY  (G.a  list  of  births),  denotes 
a  register  of  ancestral  names.  The  practice  of 
making  and  preserving  genealogies  prevails 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day,  and 
was  observed  in  ancient  times  by  Eastern  na- 
tions, especially  among  the  Israelites,  whose 
position  as  God's  chosen  people,  whose  civil 
constitution,  the  very  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  families  and  tribes,  and  whose 
religious  system,  consigned  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  one  tribe,  conspired  to  make  them 
pay  special  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
Impropriate  Hebrew  appellation  was  *book 
of  generations/  which  we  find  so  early  as 
Gen.  V.  I,  used  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam.     Comp.  Matt.  i.  1. 

Genealogies  were  at  first  preserved  by  the 
memory,  and  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  as  soon  as  writing  was  employed  in  or- 
dinary life,  it  was  used  to  aid  in  Uie  preser- 
vation of  family  registers,  as  being  the  es- 
sential condition  of  securing  property  and 
preventing  taint  of  blood.  Here  was  the 
commencement  of  history,  which  among  the 
Hebrews  retained  a  genealogical  character. 
Indeed,  the  term  '  book  of  generations'  had 
a  wider  application,  as  may  be  seen  in  its 
being  used  to  denote  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion (Gen.  V.  1).  Accordingly,  we  find  ge- 
nealogies wrought  into,  or  placed  before, 
historical  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament 
(iv.  17,  seq,  1  Chron.  i).  Besides  genealo- 
gies of  families  and  tribes.  Genesis  furnishes 
a  register  of  nations  (x.).  Of  special  im- 
portance were  genealogies  of  priests  and 
kings.  The  former  were  found  immediately 
after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii.  62.  Neb.  vii  64), 
which  were  carefully  preserved.  Indeed, 
those  who  then  claimed  to  be  priests  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny;  and  if  they 
failed  to  establish  their  claim,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  o£Bce.  Josephus  (against 
Apion,  i.  7)  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the 
care  taken  of  these  registera,  and  declares, 
'  we  have  the  names  of  our  high  priests,  from 
father  to  son,  set  down  in  our  records  for 
two  thousand  years.'  Of  royal  genealogies, 
specimens  may  be  found  in  Ruth  (iv.  17) 
and  the  Gospels  (Matt  i.  Luke  iii.  23, 8eq.) ; 
in  both  cases,  the  object  being  to  trace  an 
individual  back  to  David.  Comp.  Joseph. 
•  Life,'  i.  The  Assyrian  captivity  may  have 
brought  confusion  into  the  genealogical  lists, 
but  from  rabbinical  authority  we  learn  that 
at  least  some  families  preserved  their  regis- 
ters till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  sute. 
Generally,  it  was  only  the  names  of  males 
that  entered  into  genealogies;  since  on  their 
descent  the  property,  and  on  their  deeds  the 
honour,  of  families  depended.    Bat  heir- 


esses to  whom  the  inheritanee  passed  had 
a  place  in  the  register,  also  such  females, 
mothera,  as  were  of  historical  importance. 
That  female  names  were  not  uncommon, 
fully  appean  from  the  passage  in  Josephus 
just  referred  to,  where,  among  other  things, 
it  is  said  that  a  priest  must  '  take  his 
wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  tables.' 
Genealogies  were  sometimes  drawn  up  with 
some  reference  to  a  certain  ideal  excellence, 
regard  being  had  to  sacred  numbers  or  the 
similarity  of  periods.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  in  Matt.  i.  17,  is  drawn  up  in  three 
fourteens.  This  regsfd  to  proportion  some- 
times occasioned  the  omission  of  names ;  thus 
in  Matt.  i.  8,  between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah, 
three  kings  are  omitted.  See  2  Chron.  xzii. 
— zzv  ;  comp.  Ezra  vii.  1 — 5,  with  1  Chron. 
▼i.  3 — 10.  In  some  instances,  names  were 
omitted  in  order  to  shorten  the  register ;  in 
others,  because  they  belonged  to  penons 
held  in  disrepute.  Persons,  too,  appear  as 
sons,  who,  according  to  more  exact  state- 
ments, wera  grandsons.  Comp.  Ezra  v.  2, 
and  1  Chron.  iii.  19.  Usages  which  lay  in 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  are  now  for 
ever  lost,  may  occasion  to  modem  exposi- 
ton  of  the  Scripture  difficulties  which  of  old 
had  no  existence.  What  difficulties  would 
be  experienced  by  a  future  expositor  of  the 
laws  of  descent  and  inheritance  prevalent  in 
the  history  of  the  English  nation,  did  he 
possess  no  more  of  the  remains  of  our  lite- 
rature than  we  have  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites !  The  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  have  occasioned 
great  trouble  to  theologians,  chiefly  because, 
under  the  influence  of  a  false  theory,  they 
aimed  at  bringing  the  two  into  a  strict  ac- 
cordance, never  remembering  that  a  some- 
what different  aim  in  each  case  wculd  give 
nse  to  diversities.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  been  blameworthy  who,  from  the  ad- 
mitted difficulties,  have  rashly  deduced  in- 
ferences unfavourable  to  the  historical  worth 
of  the  narratives;  as  if  it  were  likely  that 
fabricated  genealogies  would  have  been  put 
into  circulation  at  a  time  when  their  errors 
could  easily  be  exposed  and  their  intended 
purpose  defeated.  The  survival  of  the  gene- 
alogies and  of  the  books  to  which  they  are 
prefixed,  proves  that  they  were  at  the  first 
recognised  as  of  historical  and  argumenta- 
tive value. 

The  genealogy  given  in  Matthew  is  that 
of  *  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary'  (i.  16). 
The  last  words  prove  that  its  object  was  to 
trace,  not  the  lineal,  but  the  juridical  connec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  with  David  and  Abraham, 
and  so  to  show  his  right  to  be  the  (spiri- 
tual) successor  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
the  great  fulfiller  of  '  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathen'  (Rom.  xv.  8).  This,  the  aim  of 
the  genealogy,  shows  why  certain  names 
were  omitted  as  bevu^  T3a«^«t^3K^^  twrai  "^c^xt 
\do\atroTia  ^io^exia\\it%>  \o  %NMA*\a.  v\»x  ^ 
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Ibe  predecessors  of  the  Christ  of  God.'  A 
similar  reuon  led  the  compiler  to  mention 
Thamar,  Rahab,  Bath,  and  Bathshebsr— 
names  hononred  in  Hebrew  history,  and 
therefore  suitable  antecedents  to  'Mary,  of 
whom  was  bom  Jesus.' 

The  genealogy  given  in  Luke  is  probably 
that  of  Mary.  This  may  appear  from  the 
words  (iii.  23)  'as  was  supposed/  or,  *  as 
he  was  accounted/  namely,  by  law,  in  conse* 
quence  of  Joseph's  being  Mary's  husband. 
The  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Heli 
is  made  Joseph's  father,  but  in  Matthew  his 
father  is  said  to  be  Jacob  (i.  16) ;  whence  it 
seems  likely  that  Heli,  as  the  father  of  Mary, 
was  Joseph's  father-in-law.  Comp.  Ruth  L 
8,  11,  12.  The  compiler  having  thus  con- 
nected Jesus  with  Heli,  through  Helfs  son- 
in-law  and  the  legal  father  of  Jesus,  traces 
the  line  on  the  mother^s  side  not  merely  up 
to  David  and  Abraham,  but,  since  he  was 
writing  mainly  for  pagans,  up  to  the  common 
progenitor  of  mankind,  and  to  the  author  of 
the  universe  himself.  By  the  joint  operation 
of  the  two  genealogies,  Jesus  Christ  was, 
through  Joseph,  his  reputed  father,  connected 
by  law  with  David  and  the  patriarchs,  and 
also,  by  personal  descent  through  his  mo- 
ther, was  shown  to  be  descended  £rom  the 
same  great  monarch,  and  even  from  the  first 
man,  being  through  Adam  a  son  of  Ood. 

An  attempt  to  remove  minor  difficulties  is 
not  permitted  by  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
work. 

OENNESARET,  the  land  of  (Matt  ziv. 
84.  Mark  vi.  03),  was  a  small  territory  lying 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  which 
hence  took  one  of  its  appellations.  It  is 
apparently  the  small  plain  which  runs  from 
Magdala  to  the  north-west  brink  of  the  lake. 
This  plain,  formed  by  the  retreating  of  Uie 
hills  that  surroand  the  lake,  has  a  very  shel- 
tered position,  and,  consisting  of  a  fine  allu- 
vial and  well* watered  soil,  is  remarkable  for 
productiveness  and  beauty.  It  is  probably 
the  spot  in  which  stood  Capernaum. 

GERAR  (H.  pilgrimage) f  the  chief  city  of 
a  Philistian  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  19),  where 
for  some  time  dwelt  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(xz.  2 ;  xxvi.  1),  on  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine  (xx.  1.  2  Chron.  xiv.  13,  14).  It 
appears  to  have  Iain  in  a  wady,  or  valley, 
which  in  seasons  of  rain  was  a  water-course 
(Genesis  xxvi.  17).  It  is  mentioned  by 
the  church  historian  Sozomen,  and  can  be 
scarcely  any  other  than  the  great  southern 
wady,  Scheriah.  Robinson,  after  the  most 
diligent  researches,  could  gain  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  locality  of  Gerar. 

GERIZIM  (H.  cutters),  a  mountain  of 
Ephraim  over  against  Mount  Ebal,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  valley.  In  the 
hiJl  country  of  Ephraim  that  o(  Judah  ter- 
minates, which  is,  however,  oni'j  ^  coTiXm^- 
Mtion  of  the  former. 

TZie  road  firom  Jeiuftalem  \o  ithia  moToi- 


tain  lies  generally  northwards,  over  Mount 
Scopus,  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  Qtumm,  Robinson  passed  the 
wady  of  Julha  (Gophna),  which,  as  well  as 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  around,  he  de- 
scribes as  very  fully  cultivated,  and  abound- 
ing in  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees.  Around 
the  village  itself  are  also  numeroos  apple, 
pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  t^ricot,  and  some 
walnut  trees.  The  landscape  on  every  side 
is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
tility and  thrift  At  Jilgilia,  which  stands 
near  the  western  brow  of  the  high  mountain 
tract,  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the 
great  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  the  moim- 
tains  of  Gilead  may  be  seen  in  the  east  Far 
in  the  north-east  is  to  be  descried  a  lofty, 
dark  blue  mountain,  which  is  Jebel  es- 
Sheikh,  the  Hennon  of  Scripture.  Singil 
overlooks  a  broad  fertile  valley,  which,  to- 
wards the  east,  spreads  out  into  a  rich  basin, 
or  plain,  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded 
by  fine  hills.  The  great  Nablons  road  passes 
through  the  valley.  At  Seilnn  (Shiloh),yoii, 
on  proceeding  to  Nablous,  enter  wady  ri- 
Lubban,  which  nms  in  a  rapid  descent  N.W. 
by  N.,  and  then  turns  W.,  where  it  becomes 
level  and  fertUe.  Robinson  found  (June  14) 
fields  of  millet  green  and  beautiful,  perhaps 
a  foot  high;  and  here,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  he  saw  people  at  work  weeding  the 
millet  with  a  sort  of  hoe,  but  without  loosen- 
ing the  earth  around  the  plants.  This  valley 
lies  lower  than  that  by  Singil.  Ton  soon 
arrive  at  the  Khan  el-Lubban,  now  in  ruins, 
lying  at  the  south  end  of  a  charming  little 
oval  plain,  through  which  the  path  runs  in 
a  northern  direction,  where  you  fall  into  the 
Jerusalem  road,  and  shortly  arrive  opposite 
the  village  of  Lubban  (Lebonah,  Judg.  xxL 
19),  situated  in  the  N.W.  acclivity,  consider- 
ably above  the  plain.  At  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  plain  a  level  valley  comes  in  fh>m  the 
east,  which,  expanding  more  and  more,  be- 
comes an  open  plain.  Passing  the  village 
Sawieh  and  that  of  Kubalan,  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  large  groves  of  olives  and  fig- 
trees,  and  going  through  a  deep  valley,  you 
come  to  a  steep  ascent,  on  the  top  of  whidi 
you  have  a  view  of  the  great  plain  of 
Mukhna,  which  stretches  along  for  several 
hours  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  on  which 
Nablons  (Shechem,  or  Sychar)  is  situated. 
These  mountains  are  now  before  you  in  all 
their  beauty;  Mount  Gerizim,  crowned  by 
a  tomb  on  its  highest  point,  bearing  N.;  just 
beyond  it,  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Na- 
blous, bearing  nearly  NN.E. ;  further  N.,  the 
rugged  heights  of  Mount  Ebal ;  and  then  the 
fine  plain  extending  still  beyond,  towards 
the  NN.E.,  skirted  on  its  eastern  side,  in  its 
whole  length,  by  tracts  of  picturesque  though 
lower  hUls.  This  is  a  very  extensive  plain, 
rMviivci^  \a.  tlvft  direction  SS.  W.  to  NN.  E. 
\X  \it^%^TL\&  ^  \^%^a?c&»\.  «:^'^'«£«SA«  in  sum- 
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it  U  covered  with  the  rich  green  of  miliet 
mingled  with  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  grain, 
which  you  may  see  the  peasants  harvesting. 
•  Porsning  a  northern  direction,  you  come 
to  the  little  hamlet  of  Kefr  Kullin,  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Oerizim.  Instead  of  keeping 
along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nablous,  the  road 
ascends,  and  winds  round  the  N.  £.  comer 
of  Mount  Oerizim,  where  you  enter  the  val- 
ley  running  up  N.  W.  between  Oerizim  and 
Ebal,  thus  leaving  behind  the  plain  which 
extends  still  further  N.  Below  you  on  the 
right,  and  just  on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  are 
tlie  ruins  of  a  little  hamlet  called  Belat ; 
nearer  at  hand,  and  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  the  narrow  valley,  stands 
a  small  white  buildmg,  a  wely,  called  Jo- 
seph's tomb;  while  still  nearer  to  the  foot 
of  Oerizim  is  the  ancient  well,  known 
as  that  of  Jacob.  Directly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  among  the  eastern 
hills,  a  beautiful  smaller  plain  runs  up 
eastward  from  the  larger  one ;  and  on  the 
low  hills  near  its  entrance  on  the  north,  are 
seen  three  villages.  After  turning  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  the  path  descends  a  little. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  come  out  on 
the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  near  a  fine 
copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  furnished 
with  a  reservoir.  Below  the  fountain  towards 
the  east,  a  tract  of  ground  of  three  or  four 
acres,  Robinson  found  enclosed  as  a  garden. 
Above  this  point,  he  in  a  short  time  came 
to  olive  groves,  and  was  soon  opposite  the 
eastern  end  of  the  long  narrow  town.  Keep- 
ing the  road  along  its  northern  side,  he 
passed  some  high  mounds,  apparently  of 
rubbish,  where  all  at  once  the  ground  sinks 
down  to  a  valley  running  towards  the  west, 
with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould. 
'  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un- 
paralleled verdure  burst  upon  our  view.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vege- 
tables, and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
watered  by  several  fountains  which  burst 
forth  in  vuions  parts,  and  flow  westward  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  sud- 
denly like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment  We 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Pales- 
tine. Here,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  im- 
mense mulberry  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling 
rill,  we  pitched  our  tent'  (Robinson,  iii. 
96).  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Clin 
(ii.  850) : — *  Our  course  was  along  a  beau- 
tiful ravine  which  soon  opens  upon  the  city; 
in  the  mouth  of  which,  indeed,  the  city  is 
built  No  contrast  could  be  more  perfect 
and  delightful  that  that  which  unexpectedly 
met  our  eyes  in  passing  from  the  dreary 
rains  and  heights  of  Mount  Oerizim  into 
this  charming  valley.  Upon  turning  an  angle 
in  the  steep  gorge,  we  found  ourselves,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst  of  fruitful 
gardens,  filled  with  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
limit  trees,  bJJ  in  the  highest  perfection  of 


luxuriance  and  beauty.  Olives,  Tines,  tea- 
cias,  pomegranates,  figs,  mulberries,  and  se-  ^ 
vend  other  species  of  trees,  are  crowded  to* 
gether  in  small  enclosures,  forming  an  imper- 
vious shade  as  well  as  impenetrable  thickctSy 
and  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  did  not 
seem  to  be  overburdened.  £ach  separate  tree 
and  plant  thrives  to  admiration,  and  seems 
rather  to  profit  than  suffisr  from  the  thick 
dark  canopy  of  branches  and  foliage  which 
entirely  excludes  the  sun's  rays  from  the  tan- 
gled huddle  of  trunks  and  roots.  A  beauti- 
ful mountain  stream  winds  through  the  midst 
of  this  forest  of  gardens,  and  the  water  often 
rises  into  small  fountains  and  forms  several 
cascades.  In  one  place,  it  is  collected  in  a 
large  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  city,  from 
which  it  flows  off  again  in  open  conduits  to 
washerwomen,  who  were  plying  their  art  in 
considerable  numbers.  Higher  up  the  ra- 
yine  is  a  mill.' 

Olin  has  thus  described  his  feelings  on 
approaching  this  interesting  locality : — '  Our 
faces  were  now  turned  towfuxls  Nablous,  still 
about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  deep  narrow  vale. 
On  our  left,  and  towering  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand feet  immediately  above  us,  was  Mount 
Oeriiim.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  open- 
ing ravine,  and  distant,  it  may  be,  half  a 
mile,  was  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  only 
a  little  less  elevated  than  Oerizim.  A  few 
rods  only  from  our  path,  and  close  to  the 
base  of  Oerizim,  was  Jacob's  well ;  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  two 
mountains,  but  nearer  to  Ebal,  was  the  tomb 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph  (John  iv.  5.  Josh, 
xxiv.  82).  Perhaps  tnere  is  no  spot  in  Pa- 
lestine, out  of  Jerusalem,  richer  in  thrilling 
associations  than  that  on  which  we  now 
stood.  Sichem,  or  Shechem,  was  the  first 
place  in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  visit- 
ed by  Abraham  after  hi?  departure  from  Ha- 
ran  (Oen.  xi^  7).  In  this  beautiful  plain 
*  before  Shechem,'  Jacob  bought  the  field  of 
Hamor,  and  resided  till  his  sons,  in  revenge 
for  the  injury  done  their  sister  Dinah,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  that  city,  which  the 
patriarch  thenceforward  claimed  as  his  con- 
quest, which  he  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Araorite  with  his  sword  and  his  bow  (Oen. 
xxxiii.  18,  19;  xlviii.  22).  The  territory 
thus  acquired  by  war  and  purchase  seems 
to  have  been  of  considerable  value  and  ex- 
tent, as  Jacob  sent  out  his  flocks  from  He- 
bron to  graze  here  (Oen.  xxxvii.  12).  It 
probably  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
wady  Sahl,  which  is  '  before  '  or  east  of 
Shechem,  and  may  have  been  tilled  while 
the  numerous  flocks  of  the  patriarch  found 
pasturage  on  the  surrounding  hills.  It  was 
on  Mount  Ebal  that  Ood  commanded  an 
altar  to  be  reared,  and  a  pillar  inscribed 
with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  as- 
sembled, half  on  Ebal  and  half  on.  G«.^vl^x&^ 
to  Vicai  lYvft  le%il\3\  Txi«X^^<i>JkS«kA  '^vswwsstf*.^ 
^^  the  IieN\\»*  on  ftW-^Vvo  ^wj\^  Vv^^^r^  >i>2^ 
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I  cod«.  The  terrible  ceremoDywai  per- 
fonned  here  to  the  letter  by  the  Imelites 
ander  Joshaft,  who  assembled  the  entire  na- 
tion a  iecond  time,  in  the  same  place,  to 
receive  his  dying  admonitions  (Deut  xztIL 
13.  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  xxiv.  26).  It  was  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim  that  Jotham  delivered 
his  celebrated  parable  agsinst  the  migrate- 
fal  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemites  before 
his  flight  to  Beer.  What  gives  the  highest 
interest  to  this  most  historical  locality,  is, 
that  it  was  here  that  Jesas,  being  wearied 
with  his  joomey,  sat  on  the  well  and  held 
his  inimitable  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria;  and  it  was  on  this  parcel  of 
ground  that  the  apostles  were  commanded  to 
'  lift  np  their  eyes  and  look '  to  be  reproved 
for  the  dolness  of  their  spiritnal  perceptions, 
and  to   have  their  latent   missionary  zeal 


ronsed  into  life  by  a  most  *«M»t{wg  emblem  of 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  hnmaaimce*  (John  v.). 
Mounts  Oerizim  and  Ebal,  some  ei^ 
hundred  fbet  in  height,  rise  in  steep  rocky 
precipices  immediately  from  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  valley.  The  sides  of  bodi 
these  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  valley, 
are  naked  and  sterile.  The  only  exception 
in  favour  of  the  former  is  a  small  ravine^ 
coming  down  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  which  is  full  of  fountains  and  trees; 
in  other  respects  both  mountains  are  deso- 
late, except  that  a  few  olive  trees  are  scat- 
tered on  them.  The  side  of  the  northern 
mountain,  Ebal,  is  along  the  foot  fhll  of  ex- 
cavated sepulchres.  The  southern  moon- 
tain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jebel 
et-Tur,  though  the  nsme  Gerixim  is  known, 
at  least  to  the  Samaritans. 


The  curious  coin  here  presented  shows 
Mount  Gerizim  surmounted  with  a  temple. 
The  legend  is,  Thi  Emperor  C^iar  Antoni- 
fivi  Auguttui  Pius ;  that  on  the  reverse  is, 
*  Money  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  of  Palestine  in 
Syria.' 

Mount  Gerizim  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Samaritan 
worship  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  to  the  present  day.  The  pagan 
colonists  who  had  been  transplanted  from 
Meaopoomia  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
were  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  and  after  some  overtures  to  obtain  a 
participation  in  the  national  worship  in  Je- 
rusalem, which  were  rejected  by  the  pure  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  they  erected  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  about  300  A.C.,  establish- 
ing-independent  religious  services,  conformed 
in  all  respects  but  place  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses.  A  renegade  of  the  stock  of  Aaron  be- 
came their  priest,  and  thus  gave  the  semblance 
of  a  legal  and  even  divine  authority  to  the 
new  establishment  The  erection  of  an  altar 
and  of  a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  residence  of  the  ark  at  Sheohera, 
and  the  performance  of  that  roost  impressive 
religious  ceremony  between  Ebal  and  Geri- 
xim by  Joshua,  had  given  to  this  place  an 
early  reputation  fox  BaTici\Vf,'v\i\c\i  isi%^«\\. 
the  more  easy  to  secure  \Xie  coxv^ixxTt^xiGe  ol 
the  people  in  this  bold  umo^aXYoti.    Ttit^^ 


transactions  laid  the  foundation  of  an  undv- 
ing  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, of  which  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments give  many  intimations,  aqd  which 
still  exist  in  undiminished  force  among  the 
representatives  of  those  ancient  races.  In 
one  of  the  collisions  to  which  this  hostile 
spirit  gave  rise,  the  temple  on  Gerixim  wai 
demolished  by  the  Jews,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  Christ  Christianiqr  was  planted 
among  this  people  by  the  Saviour  himself; 
but  the  Samaritans  continued  to  exist  as  a 
sect  in  vast  numbers,  and  they  early  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christians  a  portion  of  their 
hereditary  hatred  to  the  Jews.  The  existence 
of  a  magnificent  church  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
which,  from  its  style  of  architecture,  most 
have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian emperors,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
early  establishment  and  ascendancy  of  the 
gospel  in  the  territory  of  the  Samaritans. 

In  proceeding  to  ascend  Oerizim,  you  first 
enter  a  ravine,  above  which  the  mountain  it 
steep,  yet  not  so  but  that  one  might  ride  up 
without  difficulty.  Twen^  minutes  of  as- 
cent from  the  city  in  the  direction  S.W.,  led 
Robinson  to  the  top,  which  is  a  tract  of 
high  table  land,  stretching  off  far  towards 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  Twenty  minutes  more  tt>- 
"w^xda  the  S.  E.,  along  a  regular  path  on  tht 
>A^\^  \%xA^\st^xi^gQX  \dm.  to  a  vrely,  or  Mar 
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nenee  on  the  eastern  brow  of  tbe' mountain, 
and  overlooking  the  plain  on  the  east  and 
the  country  round,  including  Hermon  in 
the  distance.  Here  is  the  holy  place  of 
the  Samaritans,  whither  they  still  come 
up  four  times  a  year  to  worship.  The  spot 
where  they  sacrifice  the  Passover,  seven 
lambs  among  them  all,  is  just  below  the 
wely.  It  is  marked  by  two  parallel  rows  of 
rough  stones  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up,  in  which 
the  flesh  is  roasted.  On  ascending  the  rise 
of  ground  beyond  this  spot,  the  first  object 
which  presents  itself  are  the  ruins  of  an  im- 
mense structure  of  hewn  stones,  bearing 
every  appearance  of  having  once  been  a 
large  and  strong  fortress.  The  stranger  at 
first  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  these  must 
be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
SamariUns;  but  those  of  the  present  day 
attach  no  sanctity  to  these  ruins,  and  sim- 
ply call  them  el-Kulah,  the  Castle.  They 
are  probably  the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.  Just  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  on  the  west  side,  are  a  few  flat  stones, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
were  laid  there  by  nature  or  by  man.  Under 
these,  according  to  tradition,  are  the  twelve 
stones  brought  out  of  Jordan  by  the  Israel- 
ites, of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  asserts 
that  the  altar  of  the  Samaritans  on  Gerizim 
was  built  In  their  actual  place  these  stones 
are  to  remain  until  el-Muhdy  (the  Ouide^, 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  shall  appear.  Soon 
after  the  traveller  passes  the  castle,  he  finds 
his  conductor  take  off  his  shoes,  stating  that 
it  is  holy  ground.  A  few  steps  more  bring 
him  to  a  large  naked  surface  of  rock,  inclin- 
ing somewhat  towards  a  cistern  found  in  the 
western  part  This  is  said  to  be  the  holiest 
spot — the  place  where  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  had  been 
pitched.  Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces 
of  former  walls,  perhaps  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple. This  spot  is  the  Kibleh  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be, 
they  turn  their  faces  towards  it  in  prayer. 
Near  the  same  place  is  the  spot  where  it  is 
said.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacrifice 
his  son.  All  around  the  eminence  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings, 
as  if  the  ruins  of  a  former  city.  There  are 
also  many  cisterns  which  are  now  dry.  The 
eommit  of  Gerizim  affords  an  insunce  of 
the  close  proximity  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Mohammedan  rites.  Here  is  the  spot 
where  the  Passover  is  still  eaten — the  re- 
mains of  a  splendid  church,  a  Mussulman 
eeraetery,  Santon's  tomb  and  place  of  prayer. 
The  top  of  Gerizim  affords  a  commanding 
view  of  a  considerable  region,  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  mountains  of  inferior  elevation, 
but  also  embracing  several  fruitful  valleys. 
A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all  along 
its  eastern  side.  The  plain  of  Nablous  is 
the  iMTgest  of  all,  upon  the  high  tract  he- 
tween  the  great  western  plun  and  the  Jor- 


dan valley.  Its  length  is  not  far  from  four 
hours ;  its  average  breadth,  from  one  half- 
hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
valley  is  populous  and  fruitful.  Cultiva- 
tion is  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  ;  while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast 
number  of  small  fields,  supported  by  ter- 
races, produce  wheat  Considerable  portions 
of  the  table  land  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
itself  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  ravine  are 
subject  to  tillage. 

GESHUR  (H.  a  bridge),  a  district  of 
Aram,  or  Syria  (2  Samuel  xv.  8),  between 
Bashan  and  Maacha  (Deut  iii.  13, 14),  and 
therefore  near  the  north-eastern  limits  of  Pa- 
lestine. The  territory,  though  comprised  in 
the  intended  conquest  of  Joshua,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  native.<«  (Josh.  xili.  13)  ; 
so  that  in  David's  time  we  find  Talmai,  king 
of  Geshnr  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

GESHUBITES,  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict lying  on  the  southern  borders  of  Pales- 
tine (Josh.  xiii.  2.   1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

GETHSEMANE  (probably  olive  garden), 
a  garden  which  lay  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
wont  to  resort  with  his  disciples,  where  he 
suffered  g^eat  agony  of  mind,  and  where  he 
was  apprehended  and  led  to  judgpment  and 
death.  The  church  tradition  places  Geth- 
semane  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  on  its  western 
side,  close  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bridge 
which  conducts  from  Jerusalem  over  the 
ELidron.  It  is  a  small  spot  of  level  land, 
nearly  quadrangular,  and  surrounded  by  an 
ordinary  stone  wall.  Within,  stand  eight 
venerable  olive  trees.  '  Here,  or  at  least  not 
far  off,'  Bobinson  fixes  this,  the  darkest  spot 
in  Christian  history.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  thdt  tradition  is  in  this  case  to  be 
implicitly  followed,  for  it  agrees,  at  least  in 
substance,  with  Scripture.  The  smallness 
of  the  place  makes  nothing  against  its  iden- 
tity, as  the  term  *  garden '  is  often  applied 
in  the  East  to  spots  as  small.  The  olive 
trees  can  scarcely  be  the  same,  but  they  are 
much  older  than  their  neighbours,  and  may 
have  spnmg  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  un- 
der which  Jesus  endured  his  agony,  if  the 
latter  were  afterwards  out  down  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  it  may  be 
said, 

'  There  is  a  spot  within  this  sacred  date 
That  felt  thee  kneeling,  touched  thy  prostrate 

brow^ 
One  angd  knows  it.' 

GEZER  (H.),  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvL  8),  ori- 
ginally the  seat  of  a  petty  Canaanitish  prince 
(xii.  12).  Although  its  king,  Horara,  was  van- 
quished by  Joshua  (x.  33),  and  the  city  was 
appropriated  to  the  Levitea^  ^«t  thA  cstcvccda^l 

tribute  to  the  '^^ViT%:vcD\\ft*  V>^^-  ^-  ^V 
In  DavidTtt  time,  Oeutx  ^*»  \t^i5csv\»^  ^A 
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Philistinet  (1  Chron.  xx.  4).  HtTing  been 
taken  and  laid  waste  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
it  was  giTen  by  that  monarch  to  his  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it  (1 
Kings  ix.  16,  17).  It  was  standing  after  the 
exile,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Simon  Mao- 
eabeas  (1  Mace.  xir.  34.    2  Maoc.  x.  82). 

GHOST  (T.  geiit,  *  the  living  principle'), 
or  Spirit  (fh>m  the  Latin  tpiritut,  *  breath'), 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  nthphetk,  signifying 

*  breath,'  or  *  breathing*  (Job  xli.  21);  but 
as  the  breath  was  accounted  a  cause,  or  at 
least  token,  of  life  (Gen.  ii.  7),  so  nMhpKah 
signifies  lifb  either  of  a  human  being  (Lev. 
zxiv.  17,  in  the  original,  *  life  of  a  man ') 
or  of  a  beast  (18,  in  the  original,  *  life  of  a 
beast ;'  and  instead  of  *  beast  for  beast,'  the 
original  has  '  life  for  life').  It  is  f^quently 
rendered  <  soul'  (Gen.  xxrii.  4)  and  <  per- 
son' (xxxvi.  6),  'creature'  (Lev.  xi.  46), 

*  selves'  (xi.  43),  'myself'  (Ps.  cxxxi.  2), 

*  themselves'  (Is.  xlvii.  14),  *  herself'  (Jer. 
Ui.  11),  'yourselves'  (xviL  21),  *  himself 
(U.  14),  '  himself'  (Amos  ii.  14).  Hence 
'  to  give  up  the  ghost,'  is  '  to  expire'  («,  'out,' 
and  epiro,  ' I  breathe'),  ' die'  (Job  xi.  20) ; 
■o  gkavag,  which  io  Numb.  xvii.  12  is  ren- 
dered by '  die',  is  in  Lam.  i.  10  translated, 

*  gave  up  the  ghost.'  Comp.  Gen.  xxv.  8, 17 ; 
XXXV.  20.  Job  iii.  11.  Rooagh  is  used  in 
the  older  Scriptures  in  similar  acceptations 
(Gen.  iii.  8;  vL  17.  Job  xx.  3;  xxvii.  8; 
xxviii.  15;  xxxiii.  4).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, jmeuma  is  of  kindred  import  (2  Thess. 
ii.  8.   Bom.  x.  16.   Acts  xix.  31). 

The  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit,  *  the  Spirit,' 
denotes — 1.  God  himself  in  his  spiritual  in- 
fluence, or  the  Divine  Mind  in  its  relations 
to  man  in  providence  and  redemption  (Gen. 
vi.  3.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7—10.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
2  Pet  1,  21) ;  IL  The  Divine  inspiration 
(John  iii.  34.  Acts  x.  38.  John  xx.  22) ; 
III.  Spiritual  gifts  and  blessings  (Luke  xi. 
13 ;  comp.  Matthew  vii.  11)  ;  IV.  The  Com- 
forter (John  xiv.  16—26  ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  7— 
Id.  Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  The  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  declare  that  '  the  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  of  one  substance,  migesty,  and  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  etemd 
God.'  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
accounted  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
whose  operation  consists  in  the  practical 
application  to  the  soul  of  the  benefits  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  The  following  are  among  the 
ehief  passages  alleged  for  the  separate  god- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Gen.  i.  2.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6. 
Matt  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  2.  Matt  xxviii. 
10.  Acts  V.  3 ;  comp.  4.    1  Cor.  xii.  11). 

GIANTS  (G.  sarf^om),  or  individuals 
of  eitraordinary  stature,  have  existed  in  all 
ages  and  all  nations,  and  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  races  of  giants.  Per- 
sonal qualities,  and  theretoie  nii\x«usi\i«v^v» 
may,  indeed,  be  propagated  \n  ttmVWft*,  \iv»x 
only  within  certain  Vimiis ;  not  Ao«%wvm- 


crease  of  strength.  The  limit!  bodi  of  man's 
stature  and  strength  remain  still  pretty  modi 
what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  as  is  evi* 
denced  by  the  Egyptian  mommies.  Yet  the 
measures  of  length  that  are  derived  from 
parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the  foot  and 
the  cubit,  seem  to  show  that  men  of  old 
were  of  larger  dimensions  than  they  aie  now. 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  giants,  who  are  exoeptiona  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  were  in  ancient  times  more  oom- 
mon  than  they  are  in  ours.  As  we  recede 
into  the  mists  of  extreme  sntiqnity,  we  find 
objects  assume  unusual  magnitnde ;  and  we 
know  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  Am 
case  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  among 
other  ancient  nations.  The  religi<m  of  the 
Bible  must  ever  be  distingnished  from  die 
historical  channel  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
veyed. 

In  Gen.  vi  4,  the  origin  of  giants  is  ftnmd 
in  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the 
daughters  of  the  children  of  men.  The  word 
here  rendered  giants,  nepheieetn,  found  also 
in  Numb.  xiii.  33,  from  a  root  meaning  to 
'  knock  down,'  to  slay,  has  the  import  of 
'  men  of  violence.'  The  Rephaiau  (probably 
from  a  root  signifying  to  excite  fear  and 
trembling)  are  another  class  of  giants 
(Dent  ii.  11,20);  though  in  Gen.  xiv.  ft, 
^ey  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  sn  ordinsiy 
people  or  dan.  When  the  Israelites  drew  near 
to  Canaan,  the  Rephaims  dwelt  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  (Deut  iii.  11),  with  their  kindred 
tlie  Emims  (ii.  10),  in  die  country  of  Moab; 
while  another  tribe  of  giants,  the  Zamsum- 
mins,  occupied  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. To  the  Rephaims  belonged,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  Og,  the  king  of  Argob,  in  Bs- 
shan,  whom  the  Hebrews  conquered  (Dent 
ii.  2 — i.  Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12),  and  whose 
bed,  or  coffin,  a  later  hand  described  as  nine 
cubits  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Thb 
race  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jem* 
salem,  called  the  valley  of  Bephaim  (2  Sam. 
V.  18),  which  the  Septuagint  fenders  'the 
valley  of  the  Titans.'     See  Anak. 

GIBEAH  (H.  hiU),  a  town  in  theterritoiy 
of  Benjamin,  on  which  account  it  was  called 
'Gibeah  of  Benjamin'  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  It 
was  the  home  of  king  Saul  (x.  26),  wheneeit 
was  also  denominated  '  Gibeah  of  SanT  (Is. 
X.  20).  It  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Oeba,  some- 
what nearer  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ram  ah  (Judg.  xiz.  12,  13.  Hos.  r.  8).  1> 
seems  to  have  been  a  sacred  city  (1  Ssm 
X.  5).  The  place  is  probably  found  in  tht 
small  ruined  village,  Dscheba,  which  list 
south-west  from  Mukhmas,  the  aneicot 
Michmas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  15),  where  then 
is  a  comprehensive  view  as  far  as  the  Jordsa 
and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Gibeah  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviil  S8 
\%  ^tobablf  the  same  place,  as  well  as  thst 
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%  hill  about  five  miles  north  from  Jerusalem 
and  three  from  Bethel.  It  ^as  the  metro- 
polis of  a  political  confederacy,  consisting, 
besides  itself;  of  three  Gibeonite  cities, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jearim 
(Jo^.  ix.  17 ;  X.  2).  The  Oibeonites,  who 
were  of  the  race  of  Hivites  (xi.  19),  yielded 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  Tictorious  Joshua 
(x.  5,  6),  and  in  the  division  of  the  land 
were  assigned  to  Beigamin  (xviii.  25),  but 
afterwards  were  given  to  the  Levites  (xxi. 
17^.  In  Gibeon  for  years  the  ark  remained, 
surrounded  by  a  ceremonial  of  worship  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  39).  Thither  went  Solomon  to 
make  his  offerings  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  iii. 
4),  and  was  there  favotired  with  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  (7 — 15).  Near 
the  spot  where  Gibeon  stood,  is  found  on  a 
hill  a  village  with  considerable  ruins,  called 
el-Dschib,  distant  about  an  hour  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  by  Bethoron  and 
Lydda;  and  the  plain  before  it  (i.  e.  to  the 
east  of  it)  is  well  adapted  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  large  army  {*  The  Holy  City,'  by 
Williams,  p.  5). 

GIDEON  (H.  he  that  breaks;  A.M.  4197, 
A.  C.  1351,  y.  1245),  son  of  Joash  and  judge 
of  the  Israelites,  to  whom,  while  threshing 
wheat  by  the  wine-press,  there  appeared  an 
angel  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  time  of  national 
distress.  The  Midianites  and  other  Bedouin 
tribes  were  laying  the  country  waste,  when, 
near  Ophrah,  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh, 
the  Divine  message  came  commanding  Gi- 
deon to  rise  and  deliver  his  people.  After 
having  offered  sacrifices,  Gideon  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  altar  and  grove  of  Baal.  His 
conduct  so  enraged  '  the  men  of  the  city,' 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  Gide- 
on's life,  when  he  saved  himself  by  his  in- 
genuity. *  Why,'  said  he,  *  are  you  so  ready 
to  plead  for  Baal  ?  If  Baal  is  a  god,  he  can 
take  care  of  his  own  cause.'  This  dexterous 
retort  procured  for  Gideon  the  surname  of 
Jerubbaal,  let  Baal  pUad  (for  himself). 

Full  now  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
cause,  Gideon  gathered  around  him  a  nu- 
merous army,  with  which  he  defeated  the 
enemy  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  followed 
up  his  victory  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Midianites.  These  achievements  procured 
him  the  offer  of  a  crown.  Here  for  the  first 
time  we  see  the  germ  of  regal  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Israelites  were  rendered 
disposed  by  their  previous  sufferings  and  by 
the  hope  diat  Gideon's  prowess  had  awak- 
ened. The  hero,  true  to  the  constitution, 
which  made  Jehovah  the  sole  monarch,  re- 
plied in  terms  no  less  decisive  than  brief — 

I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
yco'  (Judg.  viii.  23).  In  order,  probably, 
to  confirm  the  religious  feeling  which  he 
had  aroused,  he  made  out  of  the  gold  taken 
from  the  Midianites  an  ephod,  which  he  set 
np  in  bJs  DMtive  city  of  Ophrah  as  the  ceu- 
tfrv  of  reIigioa§  wonbip.     This  was  an  in* 


fraction  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  the  event 
proved  baneful  to  *  Gideon  and  his  house.' 
His  valour,  however,  kept  the  land,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  free  from  hostile  in- 
vasions. He  hsd  many  wives,  begot  seventy 
sons,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Judg.  vi 
— ix.  1  Sam.  xiL  11.  Heb.  xi.  32).  See 
Abimxlbch. 

GIFTS  (T.  give),  or  presents,  have  from 
the  earliest  times  been  customary  in  the 
East,  where  their  necessity  is  universally 
recognised,  and  where,  from  being  a  volun- 
tary expression  of  good-will,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  necessity,  calculation, 
and  barter.  An  inferior  presented  a  gift  to 
his  superior;  one  who  wanted  a  favour,  to 
his  patron ;  friends  to  friends.  Gifts  were 
made  at  meeting  and  at  parting.  A  gift  on 
the  one  side  necessitated  a  corresponding 
gift  on  the  other,  so  that  presents  became 
mere  exchanges,  having  for  their  sole  value 
the  good-will  that  they  betokened  (Genesis 
xxxii.  13.  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  2  Chron.  xxLS.  Pt. 
Ixxii.  10).  They  were  sometimes  given  and 
taken  in  perversion  of  justice  (Is.  i.  23.  Jer. 
xxii.  17),  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  the  law  (Deut.  xvi.  19). 

In  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  *  presents 
of  provisions  of  some  kind,  wax  candles, 
&c.,  are  sent  to  persons  about  to  celebrate 
any  festivity  by  those  who  are  to  be  his 
guests;  but  after  paying  a  mere  visit  of  cere- 
mony, and  on  some  other  occasions,  only 
money  is  commonly  given  to  the  servants  of 
the  person  visited.  In  either  case,  the  latter 
is  expected  to  return  the  compliment  on  a 
similar  occasion  by  presents  of  equal  value. 
To  reject  a  present  generally  gives  great  of- 
fence, being  regarded  as  an  insult  to  him 
who  has  offered  it.  When  a  person  arrives 
from  a  foreign  country,  he  generally  brings 
some  articles  of  the  produce  or  merchandise 
of  the  country  as  presents  to  his  friends' 
(Poole's  *  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  Second 
Series,'  ii.  197). 

According  to  Perkins,  similar  eustoms  pre- 
vail in  Persia: — ^*0n  journeys,  as  well  as  at 
our  home,  in  Persia,  we  firequently  received 
presents,  for  which  an  extravagant  sum  is 
always  expected  in  return.  When  the  bearer 
approaches  you,  he  will  almost  deluge  you 
with  a  flood  of  fhlsome  compliments  and  ex- 
pressions of  devoted  attachment,  as  a  token 
of  which  he  brings  you  the  present,  though 
he  had  never  seen  you  before ;  and  if  you 
meet  his  wishes  from  your  purse,  he  will 
leave  you  with  the  mellifluous  stream  still 
flowing,  though  a  little  checked,  because,  as 
he  tells  you,  you  have  so  mortified  him  by 
paying  him  any  thing,  that  he  can  no  longer 
look  you  in  the  face,  and  can  scarcely  utter 
a  word ;  whereas  if  you  offer  him  only  a  fair 
price  for  the  article,  he  will  manifest  the 
deepest  displeasure,  reject  ^vth.  d^n&vsL  "^^ 
proffered  T«muiiB»JL\oTi,  %si^  ^i«xt^  ^wv^Vv^ 
pTeaciit,\oa)aLViig  ^ou  VvOcl  «.  wj\w»  xawwBos* 
of  at  Icaal  aetteX  Tnii3kftdMi>aoti: 
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Maandrell  (p.  3i>)  shows  the  same  ideas 
to  be  prevalent  in  modem  Palestine :— *  It 
is  accounted  nnciril  to  visit  in  this  coontry 
withont  an  offering  in  hana.  All  great  men 
expect  it,  as  a  kind  of  tribute  due  to  their 
character  and  authority,  and  look  upon 
themseWes  as  affronted,  and  indeed  de- 
frauded, when  this  compliment  is  omitted. 
E?eu  in  familiar  visits  amongst  inferior  peo- 
ple, you  shall  seldom  have  them  come  without 
bringing  a  flower  or  an  orange,  or  some  other 
such  token  of  their  respect,  to  the  person 
visited ;  the  Turks  in  this  point  keeping  up 
the  Oriental  custom  hinted,  1  Sam.  ix.  7, — 
If  tM  go  (says  Saul),  what  shaU  tee  bring 
iht  man  of  Godl  There  unot  a  ftresent,  5fc., 
which  words  are  questionless  to  be  under- 
stood in  conformity  to  this  Eastern  custom, 
as  relating  to  a  token  of  respect,  and  not  to 
a  price  of  divination.' 

From  the  practice  of  making  gifts,  espe- 
cially as  observed  towards  the  great,  arose 
the  offerings  which  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  as  well  as  of  other 
Oriental  systems  of  worship  (Exod.  xxviii. 
88;  xxxvi.  3— 6). 

'Gifts'  denotes  also  mental  endowments, 
whether  of  an  extraordinary  or  an  ordinary 
character  (I  Cor.  xii.  4.  Rom.  xii.  G;  comp. 
Matt.  XXV.  15.    1  Cor.  i.  7). 

OIHON,  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem, near  which  Solomon  was  crowned 
(1  Kings  i  33).  Opinions  are  divided  as 
to  the  original  locality  of  the  pool.  See  Js- 
RU!)AJEM,  and  compare  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4, 
30.    '^  Kings  XX.  20). 

OILBOA  (H.  projecting  heap),  monntAins 
which  lie  on  the  south-east  of  the  plain  Esdra- 
elon,  being  a  continuation  of  the  moantains 
of  Kphraim,  from  which  Oilboa  is  separated 
by  au  arm,  or  off- set,  of  the  great  plain  just 
mentioned,  which  runs  up  south -cast  be- 
tween the  hills  of  Samaria  and  a  range  uf 
naked  rocky  heights  on  the  north.  From 
Jenin,  a  direct  road  to  Beisan  leads  obliquely 
up  this  arm  of  the  great  plain,  and  across 
this  northern  ran<;e  of  mountains ;  in  this 
road,  and  on  these  mountains,  lies  an  inha- 
bited village  called  Jelbon,  in  which  Kobin- 
son  recognised  the  ancient  Oilboa.  This 
circumstance  serves  to  identify  these  as  the 
mountains  of  Oilboa  where  Saul  and  Jona- 
tlian  were  slain,  and  on  which,  according  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  large  village  of  the 
fianie  name  existed  in  their  day.  It  constitutes 
a  mountainous  tract  with  several  ridges ;  in 
all,  about  an  hour  in  breadth. 

01  LEAD  (II.  heap  of  witness^  Gen.  xxxi. 
48),  a  son  of  Machir,  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
iiasseh,  the  progenitor  of  the  Gileadites 
(Numb.  xxvi.  29) 

Oilead  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  now  c«iUed  Dtckebel 
Dscheiand  (Gen.  xx\\.*ii\'),v«\\\<5\\  xMiift  %o\x'Ctv 
from   the  river  Ja\>\)ok  (,v{w\^  'LexVtjii^,  ^\^ 


used  in  a  wider  sense,  •■  denoting  tht 
mountain  range  which  runs  between  Bashan 
and  Moab,  or  the  country  between  the  Jabbok 
and  Amon ;  that  is,  the  territory  of  Beubeo^ 
Gad,  and  the  southern  part  of  Manasseh. 
Hence  *  Gilead  and  B&shan '  (Joshua  xviL 
1)  denotes  Persa,  or  the  countiy  east  of  Jor- 
dan. The  same  meaning  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Gilead  and  Manasseh  (Ps.  Ix.  7),  for  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  Bashan  for  its 
portion.  In  Deut  zxxiv.  I,  however,  Gilead 
itself  comprises  the  whole  of  Peraea  *  unto 
Dan '  (Laish),  as  well  as  Bashan. 

Gilead  is  celebrated  in  the  Bible  for  its 
good  pasture  grounds  (Numb,  xxxii.  I.  Jer. 
1.  19.  Cant  iv.  1).  The  country  was  rich 
in  medicinal  herbs  (Jer.  zlvL  11;  cump. 
viii.  22,  and  Gen.  xxxvii.  25).  It  comprised 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
stretching  from  the  Jabbok  northwards  to 
Hermon,  and  eastwards  to  Salchah ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  Amon  on  the  south,  die 
lower  Jabbok  on  the  north,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan  on  the  west  (Dent  iii.  ti — 
10.  Josh.  xii.  2).  Along  this  land,  in  the 
earliest  times,  stretched  the  gigantic  races 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  See  Oiahts,  Bal- 
sam, and  Bashan. 

Three  small  rivers,  the  Hieromax,  the  Jab- 
bok, and  the  Amon,  running  in  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  naturally  divide  the  eoun- 
try  into  four  high  lands,  which  on  the  east 
are  lost  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  west  sink 
suddenly  down  to  the  vale  of  the  Jordan; 
in  the  northem  part,  the  Hauran.  In  el- 
Ledschah,  on  tlie  east  of  the  plain  of  the  Haa- 
ran,  is  a  sombre  labyrinth  of  basalt  rocks. 
Seetzen  says  the  villages  of  Ledschah,  almost 
all  in  ruins,  are  situated  on  rocky  heights ;  and 
that  the  black  colour  of  the  basalt,  the  houses, 
the  churches,  and  the  fallen  towers,  the  want 
of  trees  and  bushes,  give  to  this  country  s 
savage  and  melancholy  air  which  makes  the 
traveller  tremble.  Dschebel  Hauran,  on  the 
south-west  of  Ledschah,  is  covered  with  o«k 
forests  interchanged  with  excellent  pasture 
grounds. 

OILGAL  (H.  to  roll.  Josh.  v.  9),  a  place. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  where  the  Israel- 
ites, on  passing  the  Jordan,  pitched  their 
first  camp  (Josh.  iv.  19;  t.  LO),  opposite 
Abel  Shittim,  or  place  of  Accacias  (Numb 
xxxiiL  49),  the  same  as  Shittim  (xxv.  1).  It 
was  for  some  years  the  head  quarters  of  the 
invading  army  (Josh.  x.  0),  where  probably 
the  sanctuary  remained  till  it  was  removed 
to  Shlloh  (xviii.  1) ;  but  it  retained  a  sacred 
character  in  consequence  of  the  twelve  stones 
of  commemoration  there  set  up  (iv.  20.  Jaclg- 
ii.  1),  and  became  a  recognised  place  of 
worship  (1  Sam.  x.  8;  xi.  15)  and  seat  of 
the  prophets   (2  Kings  iv.  38),  but  in  pro- 


«£«i%>^  o\  >Ma&  ''R^a  dUv^raced  by  unlawful  reii- 
•73(1  Sam   xm.  7  ).     TVxe  word  i^  olvexv     ^o^^v.  ^^.  ^^.  ^N^^^v^'t  ^^  ^^^  ^v^.^ 
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dhechem  (Dent  xL  80),  a  royal  Canaanitish 
city,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Jerasalem. 

GLASS  (L.  ^^ct«f,<  ice'),  is  by  Pliny  said 
to  have  been  accidentally  discovered  near 
Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,' and 
was  in  all  probability  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Hebrews;  for  if  Syria  may 
not  have  been  its  birth-place,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  become  acquainted  with  it 
in  Egypt  The  word  glass,  however,  occurs 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only  in  Is.  iiL  23,  where  our  transla- 
tors appear  to  have  meant  looking-glasses,  but 
where,  probably,  turbatu  are  intended.  Comp. 
Is.  viii.  1 ,  in  which  passage  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered '  roll.'  But  it  has  been  thought 
that  reference  is  made  to  glass  in  Deut.  zzxiii. 
19,  where  it  is  promised  Uiat  Zebulun  should 
partake  of  'treasures  hid  in  the  sand' — a 
description  which  is  easily  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  manufacture  of  glass 
was  alluded  to,  which  is  the  more  admissi- 
ble because  the  territory  of  Zebulun  bordered 
on  Ptolemais,  near  which  Phoenician  navi- 
gators are  said  to  have  accidentally  disco- 
vered the  means  of  making  glass.  The  term 
*  treasures'  is  not  too  strong  to  be  applied  to 
the  results  of  its  fabrication,  for  in  ancient 
times  glass  was  very  costly  and  the  source 
of  large  gains.  Many  critics,  following  Je- 
rome, hold  that  the  word  tehooeheth  (Job 
xxviii.  17),  translated  in  the  common  ver- 
sion *  crystal,'  signifies  glass,  since  it  seems 
to  denote  a  transparent  object,  and  glass  was 
probably  regarded  as  artificial  crystal  (see 
the  article).  The  double  sense  of  glass  and 
crystal  is  held  by  the  word  hiuilos,  which  in 
the  New  Testament  (Apoc.  iv.  6 ;  xv.  2)  is 
translated  '  glass.'  The  *  cup '  mentioned  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  31  was  evidently  transparent, 
and  may  have  been  of  glass.  '  Glass*  is  also 
the  rendering  of  a  word,  twptron,  which  sig- 
nifies a  mirror  in  James  i.  23,  and  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12  talc,  of  which  windows  were  anciently 
made,  and  which,  by  interfering  with  the  rays 
of  light,  caused  bodies  seen  through  it  to 
appear  dim,  if  not  in  a  measure  distorted. 
This  gives  a  view  of  the  words  *  through  a 
glass '  which  corresponds  with  the  terra 
darkly  f  that  is,  according  to  the  original, 


tfi  enigmas,  or  riddles,  the  meaning  befog 
darkened  by  the  medium  tlirough  which  the 
object  is  contemplated.  Such  a  darkening 
must  ensue  so  long  as  spiritual  things  are 
seen  through  material  objects. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  it  was  held  that 
glass  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Dis- 
coveries in  Egypt  have  put  its  existence  at  a 
very  early  date  beyond  a  question.  A  glass 
bead  is  in  existence  bearing  the  name  of  a 
monarch  who,  according  to  Wilkinson,  lived 
1500  years  A.  C.  The  process  of  glass- 
blowing  is  represented  in  paintings  of  that, 
if  not  an  earlier  date,  and  is  repeated  on 
tombs  of  various  epochs. 


Many  bottles  of  glass  and  objects  of  vari« 
ous  forms  have  been  met  with  in  the  tombs 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  some  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  and  glass  vases  were  used 
for  holding  wine  as  early  as  the  exodus,  1490 
years  before  our  era.  Such,  too,  was  the 
skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  staining  it  of  va- 
rious hues,  that  they  counterfeited  with  suc- 
cess the  amethyst  and  other  precious  stones. 
See  Bottle. 

Mirrors  were  common  in  Egypt  They 
were  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  most 
carefully  wrought  and  highly  polished.  Such 
were  the  looking-glasses  out  of  whioh  Moses 
made  the  laver  of  brass. 


BQTPTiJLii  Himmomi. 
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GLEAN  is  from  a  medi»Tal  Latin  word, 
gelirna,  of  whioh  gelina  and  glena  are  formB, 
meaning  a  handful,  particularly  of  ears  of 
com.  Accordingly,  to  glean  is  to  gather 
(so  the  Hebrew,  see  Cant  vi.  2)  such  hand- 
ftils  ear  by  ear  from  the  field  after  the  har- 
vest has  been  carried.  The  Mosaic  law 
benevolently  reserved  the  gleanings  of  the 
field  to  the  husbandmen  (Lev.  six.  0.  Ruth 
iL2). 

GLOBT  (L.  gloria),  false  notions  of  which 
have  been  the  bane  of  mankind,  and  still 
exert  a  most  detrimental  influence,  is  in  a 
Scriptural  view  the  approbation  of  God,  and 
such  moral  qualities  and  pious  actions  as 
secure  the  highest  of  all  good  things  (John 
Tiii.  50 ;  svii.  24).  An  entirely  new  but  es- 
sentially correct  view  of  glory  is  given  in  the 
doctrine  and  history  of  Jesos,  who  was  glo- 
rified in  and  by  suffering,  death,  and  his 
oonsequent  ascension  (John  xiiL  81.  Acts 
iii.  13) ;  thus  teaching  the  world  that  true 
glory  consists  in  patiently  bearing  and  faith- 
fully executing  the  will  of  God,  apart  from 
reference  to  self  (John  viii.  60).  *  Glory,' 
which  is  in  general  specially  connected  with 
martial  triumphs,  and  therefore  with  blood- 
shed, devastation,  pain,  widowhood,  orphan- 
age, and  woe,  is  by  Cicero  defined  as,  when 
in  its  highest  and  perfect  state,  consisting  of 
three  things :  <  if  the  multitude  loves  you ; 
if  it  reposes  confidence  in  you ;  if  with  a 
certain  admiration  it  thinks  you  worthy  of 
honour.'  The  breadth  of  this  contrast  is  one 
measure  of  the  value  of '  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God '  (1  Tim.  i.  11). 

GOAD,  a  long,  pointed  rod  or  stick,  tipped 
with  iron,  used  in  the  East  for  driving  cat- 
tle (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  which  could  on  occa- 
sions be  employed  in  war  (Judg.  iii.  31); 
whence  to  kick  against  the  pricks  (goads, 
Acts  xxvi.  11)  means,  to  resist  an  inevitable 
impulse.  Maundrell  (UO)  has  on  the  sub- 
ject these  words : — *  In  ploughing,  they  used 
goads  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Upon  mea- 
suring of  several,  I  found  them  about  eight 
foot  long,  and  st  the  bigger  end  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the 
lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickle  for  driving 
the  oxen,  and  at  tlie  other  end  with  a  small 
■pade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that 
encumbers  it  m  working.  May  we  not  from 
hence  conjeeture  that  it  was  with  such  a 
goad  as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made 
that  prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him, 
Judg.  iii.  31  ?  I  am  confident  that  who- 
ever should  see  one  of  these  instruments, 
would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit, 
perhaps  fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  exe- 
cution. Goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always 
used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  same  single  person 
both  drives  the  oxen  and  s^so  \io\d%  as^d 
manages  the  plough,  wYiich  maVea  \X  nt^i^a- 
•ary  to   usd    such  a  goad  s^s  \a  a\K>N«  d« 


soribed,  to  avoid  the  encmnbraaee  of  tmo 
instruments.' 

Connected  with  this  snlgect  we  hsre  been 
Aimished  with  the  foUowing  obeervatiaBS, 
which  explain,  in  a  manner  no  leas  satisfiM- 
tory  than  original,  a  passage  of  f^~it^ 
difficulty. 

*  The  words  of  tha  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  dsOi 
ikitened  by  the  maitexs  of  anembUes,  whidi  an 
given  from  one  shepherd.'— £ccl«t.  xiL  11. 

This  Eastern  metaphor,  intended  to  eon- 
vey  the  import  that  '  the  words  of  the  wise 
instigate  the  sluggish  to  energy,  correet  the 
disobedient,  and  recall  the  wandering,'  may 
be  best  elucidated  by  reference  to  Eastern 
customs. 

In  Asiatic  coontries,  generally  speakings 
the  land  is  not  enclosed  or  divided  except 
by  landmariu ;  hence,  *  Thoa  shalt  not  re- 
move thy  neighbour B  landmark,  which  they  of 
old  time  have  set  in  thy  inheritance '  (Dent 
zix.  14).  The  onltivated  parts  are  conae- 
qnently  interspersed  among  plains  or  com- 
mons (called  Mheidann  in  the  Hindostanee 
and  Dordoo  langfuages),  lofty  woods  (Jon- 
ghul),  brushwood  (Bhon),  thorny  boshes 
(JanUiur),  fens  or  marshes  (Dhecarah),  fo. 
Such  uncultivated  parts  are  considered  sad 
appropriated  to  public  pastore  (called  Che- 
raie)  for  eattle  in  general,  L  e.  camels,  buffi- 
loes,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  cow  or  sheep- 
herd  does  not  drive  the  herd  or  flock  nnder 
his  charge  to  feed  whither  he  wills ;  but  sQ 
the  herdmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  be- 
longing to  the  same  village,  &c.,  congregate 
their  herds  or  flocks  (camels  excepted)  at 
some  known  rendezvous,  such  as  a  well, 
watering-place,  &c.,  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  3 — 
*  And  thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered.' 

From  such  rendezvous  the  herds  thus  con- 
gregated proceed  to  seek  pasture  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  head  herd- 
man  (called  Ghooroo),  chosen  from  among 
their  own  body,  and  whose  authority  is  ac- 
knowledged by  common  consent  The  word 
Ghooroo  means,  great  herdman  of  catde  in 
general,  in  the  sense  of  Gen.  xiii.  7,  *  There 
was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's 
cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's  cattle'— 
distinguishing  them  fr^m  the  inferior  cow- 
herd or  shepherd.  The  term  Ghooroo  is  also 
applied  to  the  expounders  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, as  we  also  metaphorically  term  our 
spiritual  pastors  shepherds. 

These  large  assemblies  of  cattle  are  tended 
during  grazing  hours  by  this  company  of 
cowherds  (called  Gwallsh)  and  shepherds 
collectively,  under  the  direction  of  the  above 
head  herdman.  By  this  arrangement,  not 
only  is  greater  security  frrom  plunder,  wild 
beasts,  &c.,  afforded  to  the  cattle  themselves, 
but  also  greater  security  to  the  crops  in  col 
\xs«.\iQu  from  damage ;  for  should  each  herd 

«t  ^^iOk  \^^^^«x«MSe^  ^avl  independently. 
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owner  of  such  crops  to  affix  any  damage  or 
trespass,  that  may  have  been  committed, 
on  any  particular  herd  or  flock ;  whereas  by 
this  congregated  arrangement  he  recovers 
damage  from  the  head  herdman,  who  levies 
it  from  the  real  offenders. 

Every  cow  and  sheep-herd  is  famished 
with  a  goad,  as  represented  by  fig.  1 ;  every 
boffalo-herd,  and  die  head  herdman,  carries 
a  goad,  as  fig.  2.  The  word  goad  in  the 
Hindostanee,  Oordoo,  and  English  lan- 
gnages,  precisely  corresponds  in  pronunci- 
ation ;  and,  as  it  can  be  traced  to  times  ante- 
rior to  the  existence  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
East,  as  many  others  are.  The  goad  is  used 
to  urge  forward  cattle  that  lag  behind,  to 
punish  such  as  fight  or  are  otherwise  un- 
ruly, and  to  recall  any  that  may  stray  into 
the  cultivated  spots.  Should  any  goads  be 
lost,  broken,  or  their  points  bent  or  blunted 
during  pasture  hours,  the  head  herdman,  as 
being  usually  the  most  experienced  hand, 
having  most  leisure,  and  being  most  inte- 
rested in  the  good  conduct  of  Uie  herd,  re- 
places such  deficiencies,  repairs  the  broken, 
or  re-files  the  blunted,  as  referred  to  1  Sam. 
xiii.  31 — *  Yet  they  had  a  file  to  sharpen  the 
goads' — and  when  so  repaired,  sends  or  dis- 
tributes them  to  those  who  require  them,  and 
who  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  by 
the  hand  of  some  shepherd  who  may  be 
near  him  at  the  time. 


Fig.  1.     Fig.  2. 

The  goad,  fig.  1,  is  usually  made  of  the 

male  or  thorny  bamboo  (called  Khut  Bhun- 

sah),  and  is  about  ihree  feet  long,  having  a 

gpike  of  iron  at  one  or  both  ends,  Becured 


by  iron  ferrules.  Such  goads  as  are  par- 
chased  ready  made  have,  of  course,  regular 
spikes;  but  as  repaired,  or  replaced  when 
lost,  by  the  head  herdman  in  the  fields,  or 
made  when  new  by  the  shepherds  themselves 
for  their  own  use,  which  is  mostly  the  case, 
these  spikes  are  made  out  of  nails  or  parts  of 
nails ;  and  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  are 
so  made. 

The  staff  of  the  goad  is  also  armed  with 
two  flat  leathern  thongs  (not  plaited  together 
whip-wise),  secured  to  it  about  four  inches 
from  the  upper  extremity,  which  are  about 
the  same  length  with  the  staff  and  used  as 
a  lash.  The  word  *  shepherd '  being  used 
in  the  text  in  connection  wiUi  the  goad, 
shews  that  the  cow  or  shepherd  goad,  fig  1, 
is  the  one  alluded  to. 

The  buffalo  goad,  fig.  2  (that  species  of 
cattle  being  more  unmanageable),  differs 
from  the  other  in  being  longer,  stronger, 
and  without  lash.  It  is  usually  five  feet 
long,  bound  round  between  every  joint  of 
the  bamboo  with  leathef  ties,  and  armed  at 
the  lower  or  thick  end  with  several  massive 
iron  rings,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  and 
of  various  pattern  and  device ;  as  also,  at  the 
same  extremity,  with  a  strong  iron  spike, 
about  six  inches  long,  secured  by  an  iron 
ferrule.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  called 
goad  lattee,  and,  being  a  formidable  weapon, 
is  probably  the  one  spoken  of.  Judges  iii. 
31 — *  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  whish 
slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  m(n 
with  an  ox  goad.' 

The  writer  of  the  above  (many  years  a  re- 
sident in  Eastern  countries,  and  autoptically 
acquainted  with  the  instruments  and  cus- 
toms alluded  to)  deduces  therefrom  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  text  in  question : 

*  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  and  as  the 
nails  fastened  therein  by  the  masters  (or  head  herd- 
men)  of  assemblies  of  cattle,  which  are  given  (or 
distributed)  by  one  of  the  shepherds.' 

Or,  paraphrased  without  the  metaphor, 
thus — 

'  The  words  of.  the  wise,  communicated  by  head 
teachers  of  assemblies  to  teachers  under  them,  who 
again  dilRise  them  generally  to  others,  are  as  goads 
to  instigate  to  energy  the  lukewann  and  sluggish.' 

GOATS,  of  which  several  kinds  were 
known  in  Western  Asia,  one  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Syrian  goat,  having  pendu- 
lous ears  and  long  hair,  were  kept  in  flocks 
and  tended  by  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xv.  9 ; 
xxxii.  14),  as  they  still  are  by  the  Bedouins, 
and  at  a  later  period  formed  on  all  the  high 
lands  of  Palestine  an  important  member  of 
the  flock  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2).  They  served  for 
food,  and  therefore  for  offerings  (Dent  xiv. 
4).  Their  milk  furnished  nutriment  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27).  Their  hides  were  worn  as  cloaks 
by  prophets  and  persons  of  ascetic  mode  of 
life  (Zech.  xiu.  4.  Heb,  xL  37\>  w^si  «»i- 
p\ied  \iwx  loi  miSKvn^  V«^x*  ^^"^^"^^^V^X 
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Among  their  contribations,  the  Israelites  in 
l^e  wilderness  gave  goats'  hair  which  was 
spun  by  women  (Exod.  zxr.  4;  xxxt.  6,  23, 
26),  which  was  probably  nsed  in  part  to 
make  cords  for  the  tent,  and  in  part  was 
made  into  tents  (xxvL  7—13).  Such  cur- 
tains, or  taga  (in  Hebrew  thak,  in  the  Septna- 
gint  lafckos— whence  our  lacfc,  thag,  ikaggy), 
of  spun  goats'  hair,  seem  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  for  the  coTering  of  tents.  Sack- 
cloth,  or  a  hair  shirt,  which  was  black  or 
dark  brown,  the  goats  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine being  chiefly  of  that  colour  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  alluded  to  in  BeT.  vi.  13 
(comp  Is.  1.  3),  and  was  worn  to  express 
mourning  and  mortification  (Jonah  liL  5 — 
8).  When  Herod  Agrippa  was  seized  at 
Cnsarea  with  a  mortal  distemper  (Acts  xii 
23),  the  people,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
six.  8, 2),  sat  down  on  sack-eloth,  beseeching 
Ood  on  his  behalf.  Hence  the  use  of  hair- 
shirto  worn  by  devotees  in  more  recent  times. 
The  goat  is  often  found  in  connection 
with  sheep.  General  terms  were  employed 
in  the  ancient  world  to  include  both  sheep 
and  goats.  Sheep  and  goats  were  ofTered 
together  in  sacrifice.  Numerous  are  the  in- 
stances found  in  ancient  writers  in  wbiok 
the  same  flock,  or  the  wealth  of  a  single  in- 
diridual,  included  both  these  animals.  In 
Walpole's  '  Travels'  is  a  plate  taken  from  a 
tablet  dedicated  to  Pan,  in  which  goats  and 
sheep  appear  in  different  groups.  The  two 
kinds  of  animals  were  generally  kept  apart 
To  this  circumstance  idlusion  is  made  by 
our  Saviour  in  his  image  of  the  shepherd 
dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goats  (Matt 
zxv.  32).     The  he-goat  was  employed  to 


Jetid  the  flock,  as  the  ram  w«l«  a.moTi%  «\ve«^. 
The  following  passag^iR  o!  ScnpVaxe  «\\\ii3l« 
to  this  custom :  Jcr.  \.  B.    Xech.  x.  ^. 


In  Daniel  viii.  0,  a  he-goat  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.  The  reason  as- 
signed is,  that  Maoedon  having  in  eariy  pe- 
riods abounded  in  goats,  assumed  a  goaiTs 
head  as  its  insignia,  as  appears  from  extant 
coins.  In  Matt  xxr.  goats  symbolise  those 
who  are  rejected  of  the  Great  Jadge. 

The  preceding  engraving  represents  an 
ancient  goat-herd  holding  tibe  syrinx,  or 
pipe,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  yomig  kid  in 
his  right 

Scap€-goat,  in  the  Hebrew  AMasd,  offers  a 
subject  on  which  great  diversities  of  opin'on 
prevaiL  By  the  Biblieal  aoeoimt  (Lev.  zv  ), 
we  learn  Uiat  on  the  day  of  umnal  atone- 
ment the  high-priest,  after  certain  expiatory 
acts,  took  two  goats,  and,  having  {vesentsd 
them  to  Jehovah,  cast  lots  on  diem — ^ooe 
lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  for  the 
scape-goat;'  in  the  original  (see  the  margin), 
'for  AsaseL'  The  lot,  or  goat,  which  ftU 
to  Jehovah,  the  priest  slew  and  offered  to 
the  Almighty  as  a  sin-offering.  But  the  goat 
designated  by  lot  for  Axazel  wms  presented 
alive  before  Jehovah,  to  make  an  atonement 
with  him,  to  send  him  to  Asaiel  into  the  wil- 
demess  (we  have  literally  translated  thelOlh 
verse).  When  the  ritoal  of  atonement  was 
oompleted,  Aaron  laid  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  live  goat,  and,  oonfbsaing  over  him 
all  the  iniquities  of  tfie  ehildTen  of  Israel, 
putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  seat 
the  goat  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness; 
and  *  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  an  uninhabited  land,'  when 
he  was  set  at  liberty  and  lost  The  transac- 
tion is  obviously  symbolical ;  designed,  ap- 
parently, to  show  the  obliteration  of  the 
sins  of  the  people  by  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding expiadons;  for  the  goat,  with  the 
forgiven  sins  of  the  people  on  his  head,  wu 
led  into  the  wilderness,  where,  with  all  about 
him,  he  was  lost  from  sight,  and  probably 
perished.  This  symbolical  act  may  have  been 
founded  on  an  old  heathen  notion,  namely, 
that  the  wilderness  was  inhabited  by  Axaiel 
and  other  wicked  spirits  (comp.  Lev.  xviL  7. 
Deut  xxxii.  17 ) ,  to  whom  victims  were  offered. 
With  this  delusion  the  Israelites  were  doubt- 
less acquainted,  especially  as  propitiatoiy 
offerings  were  made  by  the  Egyptians  to 
Typfaon,  their  personification  of  evfl.  Hence 
arose  the  notion,  that  to  send  or  devote  to 
Azazel  (  probably  from  aias,  power,  and  e/,  god, 
meaning  the  power  of  God,  or  great  power, 
the  demon  of  power)  was  to  consign  to  de- 
struction. In  process  of  time,  the  phrase 
'  to  send  to  Azazel,'  came  to  signify  merely 
to  hand  over  to  oblivion,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  superstition  whence  it  had  arisen. 
In  this  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  employed 
by  Moses.  Similar  usages  of  languages  aie 
found  among  other  nations.  '  To  throw  to 
the  crows '  meant,  with  the  Groeka, '  to  con- 
«\\l^  XAroXii^ — vanc^vi  v^  ihe  Engliah  '  go  to 
^«  ^%t^  "wW*!^)  ^^-'^s^  Vs^i  *QGa»«v  u^t 
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on  the  point  under  consideration ;  so  in  Oer- 
111  Mil,  geh  turn  henker. 

This  explanation  is  not  without  support 
from  analogy.  The  two  goats— one  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  the  other  given  over 
to  perdition  and  forgetfhlness — are  similar  to 
the  two  pigeons  employed  in  tlie  purification 
of  the  leper,  one  of  which  is  sacrificed,  the 
other  flies  away  with  the  impurity  and  sin 
(Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7).  The  notion  that  a  sacri- 
fice to  Satan  was  here  intended  is  without 
support.  Such  an  impiety  is  immediately 
after  expressly  forbidden  (xvii.  7),  and  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Uie 
Mosaic  polity. 

Bruce,  in  his  Travels  (iii.  731),  relates  a 
ceremony  as  practised  by  an  ignorant  tribe 
of  Abyssinians,  which  is  called  to  mind  by 
facts  connected  with  the  scape-goat.  After 
having  once  a  year,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  dog-star,  sacrificed  a  black  heifer  that 
never  bore  a  calf,  and  having,  at  the  end  of 
certain  ceremonies,  eaten  the  carcase  raw, 
they  carry  the  head,  close  wrapt  from  sight 
in  the  hide,  into  a  cavern  which  they  say 
reaches  below  two  fountains,  where,  without 
torches  or  other  artificial  light,  thoy  perform 
their  worship,  which  all  the  natives  are  said 
to  know,  but  no  one  to  reveal ;  neither  would 
any  one  report  what  became  of  the  head.  It 
would  appear  to  be  an  offering  to  tlie  spirit 
whom  they  suppose  to  reside  in  the  river 
Nile,  whom  they  call  the  Everlasting  God 
and  Father  of  the  universe. 

GOD  (T.  good)f  the  great  creating,  sus- 
taining, and  governing  Mind  of  the  universe, 
is  the  idea  around  which  revolves  the  entire 
circle  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  clear,  full,  and  truthful  disclosures 
which  that  truly  sacred  book  makes  regard- 
ing God,  is  found  at  once  its  chief  distinc- 
tion and  its  highest  merit ;  for  here  we  find 
the  Bible  superior  to  all  the  sacred  books 
of  other  nations,  since  in  it  the  idea  of  God, 
so  far  as  human  conceptions  may  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  corresponds  with  the  august 
and  awful  reality,  and  is  kept  f^e  from  the 
mythological  depravations  and  philosophical 
conceits  that  disfigure  the  representations  of 
Deity  prevalent  in  other  ancient  writings.  The 
simple  yet  sublime  account  given  in  Genesis 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  in 
itself  both  to  exhibit  the  Mosaic  conception 
of  God,  and  to  prove  its  incomparable  supe- 
riority over  the  polytheistic  or  philosophical 
views  on  the  subject  which  prevailed  of  old. 
With  the  extension  of  men's  knowledge  of  the 
universe,  their  idea  of  God  must  in  modem 
times  have  become  more  comprehensive,  but 
the  change  is  a  growth,  not  an  alteration ;  the 
ground  idea  remains  the  same :  Newton  wor- 
shipped the  Being  whom  Moses  revealed, 
namely,  the  Great  Spirit  who  called  all  things 
into  existence. 

Mingled  with   these  sublime  representa- 


tions of  God,  are  others  in  the  Bible  for 
which  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  Moses  can 
be  considered  responsible,  and  whose  origin 
and  prevalence  are  to  be  sought  in  the  low 
and  gross  conceptions  of  semi -barbarous 
ages.  In  this  matter,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  the  greater  does  not  include  the 
less;  since  the  mind  that  could  rise  to  the 
conception  of  God  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  was,  by  its  very  elevation,  inca- 
pable of  holding  at  the  same  time  the  purely 
material  notions  of  the  Deity  which  are  found 
in  some  insulated  passages.  These  passages 
prove  nothing  but  the  possible  prevalence 
in  the  minds  of  the  speakers  of  unworthy 
ideas  of  God,  leaving  the  Biblical  or  Mosaic 
idea  to  be  deduced  from  language  expresslj^ 
designed  and  fitted  to  set  it  forth,  which'  is 
found  in  an  abundance  and  variety  that  cor- 
respond with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  tenor  of  this  remark  may  throw  some 
light  on  a  notion  which  in  modem  times  has 
found  much  acceptance,  especially  among 
German  divines,  namely,  that  the  Biblical 
idea  of  God  was  gradually  developed,  rising 
by  degrees  into  the  grand  thought  of  a  Uni- 
versal Creator,  from  the  narrow  view  which 
regarded  him  ss  the  God  first  of  the  family  of 
Abraham,  and  then  of  the  Jewish  people.  That 
the  Deity  is  represented  under  these  characters 
there  can  be  no  doubt  But  this  representa- 
tion is  justified  by  the  peculiarly  intimate 
moral  relation  into  which  God,  for  his  own 
gracious  purposes,  was  pleased  to  enter  with 
the  patriarch  and  his  descendants,  and  by 
no  means  excludes  Uiat  wider  relation  which 
he  bore  to  mankind  and  the  universe,  as  de- 
clared in  the  earliest  of  the  Biblical  records. 
Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  one  of 
the  patriarchs  or  Hebrew  worthies  held  the 
Deity  to  be  exclusively  their  God,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Uie  Bible  is  answerable 
for  so  limited  a  notion.  Indeed,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  Genesis,  instead  of  being 
the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  one 
of  the  most  recent,  the  evidence  afforded  by 
its  opening  words  as  to  the  spirituality  of 
the  Biblical  conception  of  God,  must  be 
held  to  prove  that  the  purest  ideas  were 
prevalent  in  the  earliest  ages.  This  being 
the  fact,  it  follows  that  the  Biblical  idea  of 
God  did  not  follow  the  ordinary  process  of 
social  progress  and  moral  development,  but 
was  an  anticipation  of  men's  knowledge 
many  centuries  before,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  such  knowledge  could  have  come 
into  existence.  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  or  Bib- 
lical conception  of  Deity  is  an  anticipation 
of  modem  discoveries;  for  in  trath  may  it 
be  said  that  p'Ailosophy  has  never  yet  de- 
veloped a  loftier  or  more  worthy  idea  of 
God  than  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  But  what  is  such  an  anticipation, 
if  not  the  special  act  of  God  in  making  him- 
self Vwown  \J0  mwvt    TVw^,  w^  ^  '^^^^'^'^^ 
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and  tboir  best  means  of  pro^'ress.  The  his- 
tory of  man  has  a  revelation  for  its  starting  • 
point  The  cradle  of  our  race  was  watched 
by  the  eye  of  Omnipotent  Goodness. 

It  is  by  sereral  names  that  God  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  These  names 
%n  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  though  in 
general  they  confirm  the  sUtements  already 
made.  One  cause  of  difficulty  arises  when 
we  attempt  to  determine  the  earliest  concep- 
tion of  God  by  fixing  on  the  earliest  preva- 
lent appellation.  Here  it  is  more  easy  to 
indulge  in  conjecture  than  to  gain  accurate 
knowledge.  Nor  is  the  question  of  great 
importance ;  for  could  we  succeed  in  show- 
ing what  idea  was  first  held  of  God  by  any 
particular  man  or  class  of  men,  it  would  not 
follow  that  this  was  the  earliest  conception 
that  existed,  much  less  would  the  idea  neces- 
sarily have  the  sanction  of  Moses  or  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible.  What  conception  of 
God  they  set  forth  is  made  evident  in  the 
first  page  of  that  divine  book. 

The  name  which  God  in  a  peculiar  sense 
vindicates  to  himself  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  for  which  the  religion  of  Moses  is  an- 
swerable, we  find  declared  in  Exod.  iii  13 — 
16.  When  about  to  go  to  Pharaoh  in  order 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Moses,  knowing  that  the  Egyptian 
prince  had  *  gods  many,'  asked  by  what  name 
he  should  speak  to  Pharaoh  of  the  Creator  ? 
The  answer  bad  him  say,  *  I  am  hath  sent 
me  nnto  you.'  The  name,  Jehovah,  may  have 
been  expressly  chosen  because,  at  least,  al- 
lied to  one  {JaOt  compare  the  Latin  Jovis) 
with  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  tlie 
Egyptians  were  acquainted,  and  which  pro- 
bably was  the  denomination  of  a  deity  held 
by  them  in  special  honour.  However  this 
may  be,  'Jehovah'  has  fur  its  essential  im- 
port the  idea  of  existence,  of  self  and  neces- 
sary existence.  Accordingly,  we  here  find 
God  described  as  the  living  one,  in  contra- 
distinction to  all  the  pretended  divinities  of 
idol  worship  (Dcut  v.  20.  Dan.  vi.  2(1),  the 
everexisting  source  of  life,  who  is,  and  who 
was,  and  who  is  to  come,  Uie  Almighty 
(Rev.  i.  8),  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
Creator.  The  name  of  the  Deity  tlius  so- 
lemnly originated  or  adopted,  has  ever,  among 
the  Jews,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  deepest 
veneration.  They  therefore,  lest  they  might 
profane  it,  instead  of  Jehovah,  used  the 
word  Adonai,  or  Lord.  If,  now,  to  this  re- 
presentation of  God  we  add  the  emphatic 
words  found  in  Deut.  vi.  4 — *  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,'  or, 'Jeho- 
vah is  our  God,  Jehovah  is  one'— we  learn 
that  Moses  taught  his  people  the  sublime 
doctrine  that  there  is  one  self-existent  Crea- 
tor and  Guardian  of  the  universe,  who  alone 
iff  to  be  worshipped,  served,  obeyed,  and 
Joved.  This  is  the  fundamenWl  VcM\\i<A  xScv^ 
religion  of  the  Bible  and  o!  lAic  "NLo^^ac  V»%\\- 
Intions.     Such  are  the  woxAa  Nf\i\c\i  \o  V\i<i 


present  hour  the  Israelite  repeats  in  hff 
prayer  morning  and  night — vrorda  which 
have  often  accompanied  him  to  martyrdom, 
and  which  he  piously  pronoancea  on  his 
death-bed.  And  to  give  eflfeet,  and,  in  the 
final  issue,  universal  prevalence  to  the  sub- 
lime doctrine  that  they  teach,  was  the  grand 
and  the  common  aim  of  the  law,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  gospel,  which  will  then  only 
have  their  main  purpose  fhlfilled  when  the 
sole  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  be 
adored  and  obeyed  in  the  heart  and  life  of 
every  intelligent  creature. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  1,  God  reveals  himself  to 
Abraham  by  a  name,  skady,  which  some 
hold  to  be  the  most  ancient  appellation  of 
the  Deity,  and  which  signifies  Almigfatf. 
Comp.  Exod.  vi.  8. 

£^,  which,  according  to  Gesenios,  eomes 
firom  an  obsolete  root  signifying  'strcmg,' 
*  powerful,'  is  a  very  common  appellation  of 
God  (Gen.  zxviii.  3 ;  zxxv.  1 ) ;  which,  being 
probably  derived  from  polytheism,  denotes, 
as  the  Greek  theoi,  a  divine  being,  and  is 
accordingly  applied  to  the  imaginaiy  deities 
of  heathenism  (Dan.  xi.  36). 

Elohah — ^which  some  hold  to  be  of  the 
same  root  and  signification  as  the  preced- 
ing name,  and  others,  deriving  it  from  the 
Arabic,  describe  as  signifying  *  to  be  asto- 
nished,' <to  worship,'  and  hence  the  awful 
Being  who  is  to  be  adored — is  applied  to 
Jehovah  in  the  later,  particularly  the  poeti- 
cal books,  being,  as  a  general  denomination, 
found  in  the  plural  form  Eloheem,  This  plural 
form  may  be  explained  either  as  the  plural 
of  dignity,  according  to  a  mle  of  Hebrew 
grammar  by  which  names  denoting  emi- 
nence are  put  in  the  plural  n amber,  or  by 
the  supposition  that  the  appellation  was 
borrowed  from  polytheistic  usages  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  employed  as  a  general  term 
for  the  divinity,  or  what  is  divine.  Hence 
are  explained  the  forms,  'Jehovah  God'  ( Eb' 
heem,  Gen.  iii.  1),  'Jehovah  God  of  the  He- 
brews' (Exod.  iii.  18),  'Jehovah  thy  God' 
(Deut  xxvii.  5,  6 ;  comp.  Deut.  vi.  4).  As 
the  radical  idea  of  the  word  is  either  power 
or  worship,  it  is  applied  to  rulers  and  false 
gods  (Exod.  xxi.  6,  '  judges.*  Ps.  xcviL  7). 
In  union  with  other  words,  it  sometimes  de- 
notes what  is  very  great;  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  8, 
'  great  wrestlings'  are  in  the  Hebrew,  'wrest- 
lings of  Eloheem'  (Jonah  iii.  3). 

There  are  some  individual  descriptions 
of  God  which  merit  attention,  such  as  '  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth'  (Gen.  xviii.25),  'the 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh '  (Numb.  xvL 
22),  'Jehovah,  God  in  heaven  above  and  on 
the  earth  beneath ;  there  is  none  else'  (Deut 
iv.  39 ;  comp.  xxxii.  30,  uq,).  The  onion  of 
God's  universal  dominion  with  his  special 
relation  towards  the  Israelites,  is  well  mariied 
m  D^mL  X.  14 — 16.  The  continuation  c^  the 
'^tk.^^vit^  ^w^tc^^  v^  ^  ^N3A\^xuq^  manner  the 
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ffcgtrdeth  not  persons  nor  taketh  reward ;  he 
doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless 
and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving 
him  food  and  raiment'  (17 — ^22).  No  lan- 
guage contains  a  more  beautiftil  description 
of  God  in  his  moral  relations  to  man  than 
Deat  zzxii.  6,  teq.,  where  the  qualities  of 
the  Father,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Judge, 
are  strikingly  blended  together  (Ps.  xzzi. 
19,  teq,;  ciii.). 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Ood 
which  prevailed  under  the  old  covenant, 
passed  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  new 
dispensation,  which  was  its  fulfilment  (Matt 
xi.  25.  John  v.  26 ;  viii.  &4).  But  the  idea 
of  God  was  more  completely  developed  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  that  they  set 
him  forth  as  a  Spirit  (John  iv.  23,  24)  ;  as 
an  invisible  Being  (i.  18) ;  as  the  '  Great 
First  Cause,'  having  a  necessary  and  inde- 
pendent existence  (1  Tim.  vi  15,  16.  John 
V.  26) ;  as  absolute  perfection  (Matt  v.  48; 
xix.  17) ;  and  finally,  in  regard  to  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  as  a  Father,  not  so  much  in 
the  Old-Testament  sense  of  a  master  of  a 
family,  as  in  relation  to  the  display  of  his 
own  essential  goodness  (1  John  iv.  8)  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  highest 
proof  of  God's  love  (1  John  iii.  1;  iv.  0. 
John  iiL  16),  and  in  those  providential  ar- 
rangements by  which,  in  his  paternal  good- 
ness, he  seeks  to  make  all  men  wise,  holy, 
and  happy  (Matt  v.  4d ;  vi.  25,  teq. ;  vii.  11. 
Luke  XV.  11—^2.   1  Tim.  ii.  4). 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  God 
which  the  Scriptures  display  is  this — God  is 
the  self-existent,  eternal,  almighty,  and  mer- 
eifcd  Spirit  who  made,  fills,  and  guides  the 
universe,  who  exercises  a  ceaseless  govern- 
ment over  all  its  parts,  especially  over  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world ;  which  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  his  Son,  he  is  engaged 
in  raising  into  union  with  himself,  and  so 
into  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  eudless 
bliss.  This  description  of  God  furnished 
by  the  sacred  writings  is  their  complete  jus- 
tification and  their  highest  eulogy.  Books 
which  have  conveyed  to  the  world  so  grand 
a  conception  —  conveyed  it  as  their  chief 
burden — conveyed  it,  not  in  bare  and  cold 
abstractions,  but  in  history,  biography,  poe- 
try and  fact,  in  living  and  most  touching 
examples,  before  all,  in  the  life,  teachings, 
and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— can 
have  nothing  to  fear  firom  small  objections 
or  the  growth  of  mtellect,  since  they  confer 
on  man  the  highest  and  noblest  boon  that  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  receive. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  first  Arti- 
cle, thus  speaks  on  the  point  before  us  : 
*  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever- 
lasting, without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the 
Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visi- 
ble and  invisible.  And  in  nnity  of  this  God- 
head iben  be  three  persons,  of  one  sub- 


stance, power,  and  eternity ;  the  Father,  th« 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost'  The  last  sentesaa 
contains  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  held  to  be  proved  by  these 
and  oUier  passages :  Numb.  vi.  24 — 26.  Is. 
vi.  8.  Matt  iiL  16, 17 ;  xxviiL  10.  1  Cor.  xiL 
4—6.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.   Rev.  L  4,  5. 

GOG  AND  MAGOG  (H.).  The  latter  was 
a  descendant  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  This 
relation  would  refer  us  to  Europe  for  his 
place  of  settlement  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  8, 
we  find  Gog  described  as  the  land  of  Magog, 
and  this  Magog  is  the  chief  prince  of  Me- 
shech  and  Tubal,  and  as  a  powerful  leader, 
having  under  his  command  Persia,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya,  Gomer  and  all  his  bands,  as  well 
as  the  house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north  quar- 
ters (comp.  xxxix.  1,  6,  11,  15).  Such  a 
warlike  alliance  as  is  here  implied  seems  im- 
possible; and  the  tenor  of  the  passages  sug- 
gests that  the  prophet  under  these  names 
symbolised  idolatry,  having  Gog  and  Magog 
as  its  head.  The  two  words,  from  their 
agreemenrin  sound,  appear  to  have  coal«- 
esced,  being  employed  to  denote  the  power 
of  rude  force  employed  by  idolatry  against 
the  kingdom  of  God  (comp.  Bev.  xx.  7,  8). 
Such  a  power  was  well  represented  by  Gog, 
or  the  little  known  and  barbarous  races  that 
inhabited  the  north  quarters  generally,  that 
is,  of  Asia  as  well  as  Europe.  Some  writers 
have  thought  that  the  Caucasians  were  meant, 
and  found  some  resemblance  between  the 
names.  In  Syrian  and  Arabian  writers,  Gog 
and  Magog  appear  as  the  representative  (n 
the  norSiem  peoples,  known  only  by  fable. 
After  the  same  manner,  the  name  Scythians 
was  employed  in  ancient  times,  and  that  of 
Tartars  in  the  middle  ages. 

GOLAN  (H.),  a  city  and  district  in  Argob, 
or  the  western  part  of  Bashan.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Israelites,  given  to  Manasseh, 
and  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Deut 
iv.  48.  Josh.xx.S;  xxi.27.  1  Chron.vi.71). 
From  this  city  came  the  name  Gaulanitit, 
or  Gaulonititt  which  extended  firom  the  sea 
of  Gennesareth  to  Hermon,  now  Dteholan. 
It  contained  the  west  of  the  plain  of  the 
Hauran,  and  was  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 

GOLD  (T).    See  Iboh. 

GOLDSMITH,  a  worker  in  gold,  stands 
for  a  Hebrew  word,  tsarapfc,  which,  signify- 
ing to  perform  the  operations  of  metallurgy, 
such  as  melting  or  founding  (Jer.  vi.  29), 
assaying  (Ps.  IxvL  10),  refining  (Zech.  xiii. 
0),  also  to  gild  or  cover  with  gold  (Is.  xl. 
19),  shows  in  its  several  applications  that 
the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  the  scienoe 
in  question.  Working  in  gold  became  a 
trade  (Neh.  iii.  81),  which  was  encouraged 
by  idolatry  (Is.  xlvi.  6).    See  Cabpimtii. 

GOUATH.    See  David. 

GOMEB  (H.),  eldest  son  of  las^bft^^flBA. 
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(Cjmri)  and  Celts,  placed  between  the  Bo 
rjsthenes  (Dneiper)  and  the  Tonois  (Don). 

OOMOBRAH  (H.  a  heap),  a  city  in  the 
Tole  of  Siddim,  having  a  king  named  Birsha 
(Oen.  xiv.  2),  lying  probably  soath  from 
Sodom  (x.  19),  whose  inhabitants  were  very 
wicked  (xiii.  13),  and  which,  with  four  neigh- 
bouring cities,  was  destroyed  of  God,  proba- 
bly  by  a  Toloanic  eruption  (xix.  24,  20). 
*  Gomorrah '  is  used  as  a  type  of  extreme 
guilt  and  an  example  of  the  DiTine  punish- 
ments (Is.  i.  0, 10 ;  ziiL  10.  Amos  iv.  II. 
Matt  X.  15). 

GOOD,  the  great  object  of  human  desire, 
which  has  been  diligently  and  anxiously 
Bought  in  all  ages  and  nations,  now  with 
only  the  glimmerings  of  half^awakened  rea- 
son, now  with  all  tlie  resources  of  highly- 
eultured  philosophy,  and  now  under  the 
guidance  of  common  experience  and  prac* 
tical  good  sense,  is  in  the  Bible  set  fortli, 
under  Tsrious  forms,  as  the  observance  of 
God's  holy  laws,  and,  in  such  observance, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  great  purposes  of 
our  being.  In  tliis,  the  correct  view  of 
good,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  present  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  claim  to  our  reverence 
which  tliey  acquire  by  disclosing  tlie  true 
relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  Maker 
of  tlie  universe,  whose  will  must  be  law  to 
•11  orders  of  creatures,  and  obedience  to 
whose  wUl  cannot  fail  to  ensure  their  high- 
est happiness.  The  question  then  arises, 
What  is  God's  will?  Here,  in  the  main, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  The  Universe,  Provi- 
dence, and  the  Scriptures,  our  own  frame 
and  capabilities,  our  actual  condition  and 
our  prospects,  combine  to  make  God's  will 
clear  to  every  faithful  learner  Obedience, 
then,  to  God's  will  is  man's  highest  good  as 
well  as  his  first  duty.  Thus  are  duty  and 
happiness  identified.  He  that  is  in  the  way 
of  duty  is  on  the  road  to  happiness.  But 
tliere  is  a  prominence  given  to  the  idea  and 
the  claims  of  duty  which  shows  that  we 
should  seek  first,  not  good,  but  tlie  will  and 
favour  of  God.  As  the  source  of  evil  is  found 
in  the  predominance  of  man's  passions  over 
his  judgment  and  his  will,  so  the  source  of 
good  is  originally  in  God  himself,  and  deri- 
vatively in  the  soul  of  man  brought  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  will  and  purposes. 
Hence  we  may  generally  declare  that  man's 
will  is  the  source  of  evil,  and  God's  will  the 
fountain  of  good.  Accordingly,  the  universal 
diflfnsion  of  happiness  is  made  coincident 
with  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  will  and 
spirit  of  God.  The  citation  of  individual 
passages  would  give  no  adeqnate  conception 
of  the  force  of  evidence  with  which  these 
great  trutlis  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  We 
leave  them  as  general  deductions  from  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  reader  to  consider  and 
rerifyf  referring  merely  in  VWnstraVioTi  \o  \!tv^ 
ibiiowing:  Gen.  iii.  3,  14.  DexxV.  xxVv\\. — 
xxxL   Ps.  xlx.  7,  leq. 


GOSHEN,  called  also  *  the  land  of  Bame 
ses'  (Gen.  xlriL  11),  the  district  forming 
the  triangle  bounded  by  the  Mediteiraneon, 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
eastern  or  Pelusiae  arm  of  the  Nile,  com* 
mencing  at  Heliopolis,  which  Joseph  as- 
signed to  his  father  for  an  abode,  and  m 
which  the  family  of  Jacob  grew  into  a  nation 
(Gen.  xlv.  10;  xlvi.  28,  §eq.).  That  the 
country  which  they  actually  occupied  lay 
along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile,  probably 
fh)m  On  to  Pelusium,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  way  in  which  vegetable  luxuries  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  enjo3red  jby  the 
Hebrews  (Numbers  xi.  5;  zx.  5) ;  end  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  they  brought  widi 
them  would  require  the  pasture  grounds  af- 
forded by  the  more  eastern  ports  bordering 
on  the  desert  A  union  of  rich  garden  sofl 
with  downs  and  uplands  would  be  afforded 
in  Goshen,  and  prove  for  the  Palestinian 
shepherds  '  the  best  of  the  land*  (Gen.  xlvii. 
6),  while  it  would  have  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  allowing  Jacob  (xlv.  10)  to  be 
near  his  dutiful  son  Joseph,  whose  habitoal 
residence  was  in  the  neighbouring  eity  of 
Memphis.  The  proximity  of  this  district  to 
Palestine,  which  led  to  hostile  movements 
between  Israelites  and  Philistines  (I  Chron. 
Tii.  21),  gives  an  assurance  that  vre  have  in 
it  the  ancient  Goshen  (Exod.  xiii.  17,  18), 
a  conclusion  that  finds  support  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  opinion  of  whose  translators 
deserves  great  respect  in  whaterer  regards 
Egypt.  Moreover,  from  Ps.  IxxviiL  12,  43, 
it  appears  that  Moses  wrought  his  miracles 
in  the  land  of  Zoan,  that  is  Tonais,  which 
lay  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  district 
The  Arabic  translation  also  renders  Goshen 
by  Sedir^  the  name  of  a  village  which  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belbeis,  near  which  may  still 
be  seen  remains  of  the  ancient  IsraeUtes  in 
mounds,  bearing  the  name  of  TeHM-Yekud, 
or  Jews*  hills  or  tombs. 

GOSPEL  (T.  God  tpell, « God's  announce- 
ment ;'  verbum  Dei,  or  '  a  proclamation  of 
good')  has  for  its  Greek  original  a  word, 
euangelumj  which  signifies  *the  glad  mes- 
sage,' that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Christ  (Matt  iv.  23  ;  comp.  Luke  ii.  10),  *  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God'  (Acts  xx.  24), 
the  great  cause  of  God  and  Christ  in  this 
dispensation  of  grace  (Mark  viii.  35;  comp. 
z.  29),  the  spiritual  instructions  thereby 
conveyed  (1  Pet  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  iv.  3).  The 
word  may  also  mean  an  account  of  the  pub- 
lication and  progress  of  this  good  news 
(Mark  i.  1).  This  is  the  import  of  the  titles 
that  stand  at  the  head  of  what  we  term  the 
(four)  gospels,  which,  however,  did  not 
originate  with  the  authors  of  those  historical 
arguments,  though  we  find  the  term  very 
early ;  thus  Justin  Martyr  uses  these  words 
— -*-  \2[i«  v^ftUes  have  so  handed  down  in  the 
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.  means,  '  according  to  my  preaching  of  the 
gospel '  (zvi.  20).  The  gospel  is  described 
and  characterised  by  many  epithets  —  as 
'  God's  words '  (John  viii.  47),  '  the  faithfal 
word  of  instmction'  (Tit.  i.  9),  *  the  word  of 
the  kingdom'  (Matt  xiii.  19),  'his  (God's) 
doctrine'  (1  Tim.  Yi.  1),  *  the  words  of  this 
life'  (Acts  T.  20),  *  the  ministry  (word  rather) 
of  reconciliation '  (2  Cor.  t.  19),  all  which 
terms  serve  to  show  to  how  great  an  extent 
recourse  was  at  the  first  had  to  preaching 
th^  good  news,  or  the  announcement  of  it 
from  the  lips  and  firom  the  heart.  Other 
descriptive  terms  may  be  found  in  Acts  xiv. 
27.  Ephes.  iii.  2.   1  Tiro.  iii.  9,  16. 

Much  perverse  ingenuity  is  employed  by 
the  Christian  fathers  in  assigning  reasons 
why  the  gospels  are  in  number  four ;  for  in- 
stance, because  there  are  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  four 
elements.  Besides  the  four  recognised  by 
the  church,  a  great  number  of  other  gospels 
were  put  forth  by  parties  in  order  to  sustain 
the  particular  views  which  they  severally  held. 
Thus  Jerome  tells  us,  *  By  different  authors 
were  put  forth  the  principles  of  different 
heresies,  as  that  (gospel)  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
of  Basilides,  and  Apelles,  and  the  rest,  whom 
it  would  be  a  very  long  task  to  enumerate.' 
See  Apocbtpha. 

Properly,  there  is  but  one  gospel ;  for,  as 
the  proclamation  of  divine  truth  by  the  great 
Messenger  of  the  covenant,  the  gospel  is 
necessarily  one.  But  this  unity,  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  fell  from  his  lips, 
could  not  fail  to  undergo  modifications  on 
being  apprehended  by  inferior  minds  and  re- 
corded in  argumentative  narrations.  Hence 
we  have  several  records  whence  to  learn  the 
one  gospel  of  salvation.  From  Luke  i.  1 — 
4,  it  may  appear  that  in  the  first  days  there 
were  current  in  the  church  many  narratives 
of  '  those  things  which  are  surely  believed.' 
These,  however,  are  now  in  number  four. 
The  unity  thus  in  appearance  lost,  divines 
have  endeavoiired  to  restore  by  what  are 
called  Harmonies  (Greswell's,  Carpenter's, 
Bobinson's),  but  with  little  success,  since 
they  have  aimed  at  more  than  the  facts  of 
the  case  allow  to  be  attained. 

An  analysis  of  the  four  gospels  would 
satisfy  the  reader  that  whatever  points  of 
diversity  they  contain,  still  one  and  the  same 
great  personage  is  their  subject,  and  that 
tiieir  several  accounts  are  identical  in  the 
ehief  facts  of  his  history,  and  vary  only  in 
accessories  and  colouring.  The  approxima- 
tion made  by  harmonisers  to  a  consecutive 
and  uniform  synopsis  of  the  life  of  Christ 
has  at  least  this  merit,  namely,  that  it  shows 
how  much  unity  prevails  in  the  four  narra- 
tives, and  that  the  narrators  drew  their  ao- 
connts  from  the  same  source,  the  living 


Jesus,  as  seen,  known,  and  reported  by  his 
disciples. 

The  attempt  to  form  Harmonies  of  the 
four  gospels  has  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion Uiat  their  writers  undertook,  under  the 
guidance  of  inspiration,  to  compose  in  each 
case  a  history  of  Jesus  the  Christ  Like 
other  assumptions,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  theology,  diis  has  produced  a  plen< 
tiful  crop  of  errors.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  with  strict  accuracy  what  relation 
the  four  evangelists  bear  to  each  other,  but 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
records  themselves.  Such  a  perusal  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  assumption  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  evidences  which  show 
that  the  writers  had  severally  their  own 
points  of  view,  as  well  as  separate,  if  on  the 
whole  convergent,  aims.  In  general,  they 
proposed  to  set  forth  in  evidence  the  claims 
of  Jesus  to  the  credence  and  homage  of  the 
human  soul.  But  in  pursuing  this  great 
purpose,  they  sought  also  to  gain  prevalence 
for  that  particular  view  of  him  which  they 
had  been  led  to  form.  Accordingly,  Matthew, 
who  wrote  first,  exhibits  the  conception  of 
Jesus  held  by  the  Jewish,  or  Petrine,  party 
in  the  church.  In  reply  to  this  representation 
of  Christianity,  Luke  exhibits  the  wider  and 
nobler  views  entertained  by  Paul.  Mark 
steps  in  as  a  mediator  between  the  two,  and 
offers  the  gospel  in  a  later  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  in  a  more  cosmopolitan 
form.  It  is,  however,  to  John,  who  did  not 
write  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  highest  conception  of 
the  mijesty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  spi- 
rituality of  his  kingdom.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  to  expect,  not  a  rigid  uni- 
formity, but  variations  and  diversity.  The 
gospels,  as  they  actually  are,  present  a  view 
of  Uie  existing  condition  of  the  church  as 
displayed  in  die  epistolary  writings.  That 
condition  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  inter- 
nal conflict  A  great  question  was  at  issue^ 
was  the  gospel  to  be  set  free  from  the  bonds 
of  its  Jewish  parentage  ?  Did  justification 
take  place  by  deeds  of  the  law,  as  the  Ju- 
daizers  said,  or  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  Paul 
maintained  ?  The  debate  which  proceeded 
in  every  part  of  the  church,  and  has  left  per- 
manent results  in  apostolic  letters,  could  not 
fail  to  find  utterance  in  gospels  or  argu- 
mentative narrations.  Such  utterance  it  did 
find.  And  in  such  an  utterance  we  have 
the  best  guarantee  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  evange^itts,  who,  writing  from 
their  own  individual  convictions,  have,  as 
witnesses,  left  us  compositions  which  bear, 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  undeniable  attestations  to  the  good 
faith  and  competency  of  their  authors.    F<n 
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perior  is  Uie  actual  divergence  to  one  tin- 
broktn  anil  lifHess  nnifonnity,  which,  as 
being  unlike  any  thing  human,  would  excite 
our  suspicions  rather  than  stir  our  hearts. 
As  things  are,  we  possess  the  testimony  of 
four  truly  independent  witnesses,  whose  very 
dissgreement  attests  the  substantial  reality 
of  what  they  report,  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  recorded  testimony.  So  is  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  jostiBed  in  its  works! 

The  exhibition  of  the  evidence  on  which 
rests  this  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
evangelists  would  require  a  volume,  and  we 
have  only  a  few  lines  at  our  disposal.  These 
we  shall  occupy  in  giving  an  instance  in  which 
Luke  qualifies  the  statements  and  views  of 
Matthew.  The  latter,  with  a  Judaizing  ten- 
dency, represents  Jesus,  who  with  him  is  the 
son  of  David  and  Abraliam  (i.  1),  and  king 
of  the  Jews  (ii.  2),  as  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
•heep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (xv.  24),  who 
are  accordingly  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
(viii.  12),  whose  bread  it  is  not  meet  to  take 
and  cast  to  the  dogs  (xv.  2G ;  corop.  vii.  fl), 
on  which  account  the  apostles  were  not  to 
go  to  Samaritans  or  heathen  (x.  0),  and 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  post- 
poned beyond  the  time  when  they  have  gone 
over  tlie  cities  of  Israel  (z.  2J)).  And  if 
foreigners  are  to  partake  in  tlie  gospel,  it  is 
as  converts  to  a  Jewish  Christianity,  sitting 
down  in  the  kingdom  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (viii.  II);  and  only  then  are 
pagans  to  be  invited  to  tlie  supper  when 
those  who  have  been  bidden  prove  unworthy 
(xxii.  ft— 10;  comp.  xxi.  43).  In  the  final 
ref^eneration,  hoirever,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  he  will  have 
restored  Israel  in  all  its  twelve  tribes,  who 
will  be  governed  by  the  twelve  apostles  (xix. 
28,  20;  XXV.  31).  Luke  omits  the  passages 
that  restrict  tho  mission  of  the  apostles  to 
Jews,  and  that  form  the  basis  of  Matthew's 
view.  In  opposition  to  which,  he  sets  forth 
the  rich  man  (the  Jew)  reduced  to  misery, 
and  the  begpar  Lazarus  (the  heathen)  raised 
to  Abraham's  bosom  (xvi.  19 — 31) ;  while  a 
preference  is  given  to  Phoenicians  and  Sy- 
rians (iv.aO,  27),  which  immediately  follows 
the  declaration  that  Jesus  is  sent  to  all  that 
sufier  (IM),  agreeably  to  the  angelic  song 
which  proclaims  good-will  to  men  without 
distinction  (ii.  14),  and  to  Simeon's  decla- 
ratiun  that  Jesus  was  prepared  before  the 
face  of  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  well  as  the  glory  of  Israel  (31,  32). 
In  consequence,  the  heathen  are  set  forth  in 
a  favourable  light;  for  insunce,  the  centu- 
rion (vii.  2,  seq,;  comp.  Matt  viii.  6,  $eq.), 
Pilate  (xxiii.  4),  tlie  good  Samaritan  (x.  33, 
««9.),  of  whose  race  lepers  are  healed  by  Jesus 
(xvii.  11,  itq.;  see  16—10),  and  his  genea- 
iogy  is  traced  beyond  the  heads  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  (lo<l  himse\t  (^Vu.  ^i&  ;  com^.  T^om. 
xL   3  Cor.  iii.). 


The  genera]  diflerences  that  prevail  in  At 
gospels  have  caused  them  to  lie  plae^d  ii 
two  classes :  I.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
called  the  synoptical  (having  the  same  view) 
gospels ;  II.  John,  whose  gospel  is  distin- 
guished finom  the  others  by  its  reflective  cha- 
racter. The  recorded  facts  had  passed  into 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  been  caiefally  sta- 
died,  and,  when  at  length  ftilly  imbued  with 
his  views,  were  put  forth  in  sach  forms  and 
colours  as,  in  the  use  of  tb'  best  means  be 
could  command,  had  approved  themselves  to 
his  judgment.  The  synoptical  gospels  also, 
bearing  traces  of  the  minds  by  which  they 
were  produced,  have  ieas  of  a  philosophicsl 
tone,  being,  to  some  extent,  aneonscions  re- 
flections of  the  image  of  Jesas  from  the  sur- 
face of  minds  more  given  to  observe  snd 
report  than  reflect,  scmtinise,  and  speculate. 
The  synoptical  gospels  eonfine  the  public 
history  of  Jesus  before  his  suiTerings  to  his 
abode  in  Oalilee,  while  John  includes  visits 
to  Jerusalem.  The  accordance  of  the  first 
three  gospels  vrith  each  other  lies  not  merely 
in  the  events,  but  the  manner  of  writing,  and 
even  the  words.  The  last  point  of  agreement 
has  occasioned  much  disenssion  among  cri- 
tics, who  desired  hence  to  ascertain  the  msa- 
ner  in  which  the  three  gospels  came  into  ex- 
istence. Though  a  knowledge  of  the  origins! 
is  requisite  for  a  fiill  trndentanding  of  the 
facts,  yet  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
English  version.  We  give  some  instances, 
I.  of  a  verbal  agreement  between  the  three; 
Matt  ix.  15,  Mark  ii  20,  Luke  v.  3d ;  also 
Matt  xvi.  28,  Mark  ix.  1,  Luke  ix.  27;  II. 
between  Matthew  and  Luke:  Matt  iv.  5. 
Luke  iv.  0 ;  MaU.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  8 ;  Matt 
vii.  f>,  Luke  vi.  42;  III.  between  Matthew 
and  Mark:  Matt  xv.  8,  Mark  vii.  6  (both 
taken  from  the  Septuagint)  ;  Matthew  xxvi. 
55,  Mark  xiv.  48;  IV.  between  Mark  and 
Luke:  Mark  vi.  41,  Luke  ix.  16  ;  Mark 
xiv.  15,  Luke  xxii.  12.  To  explain  this 
relationship,  these  theories  were  put  for 
ward  :  I.  either  one  evangelist  borroweil 
from  another;  II.  all  three  drew  from  a 
common  source ;  or.  III.  in  the  use  of  this 
source  the  one  availed  himself  of  the  other. 
This  hypotliesis,  which  took  iu  rise  vrith 
Herder  and  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Eicbhom  and  Marsh,  has  for  its  basis  an 
unsupported  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  gospel,  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  led  to  a  degree  of  com 
plexity  that  sufficed  to  expose  its  untensble- 
ness.  The  supposition  of  a  spoken  original 
is  more  in  agreement  witli  the  condition  of 
the  early  church.  The  gospel  was  originally 
preached,  not  written.  With  men  who  were 
ftill  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  expected  the  im- 
mediate appearance  of  their  Lord,  writing  at 
first  was  not  likely  even  to  occur  as  an  idea. 
^Ti.v\3ci%^otda  of  Christ  vrould  live  in  their 
Yi%«x\a  %si^  ^x«  Tv^M  Nfi  ^  ^niQ-fold  line  of 
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trantmission ;  I.  Anunaie,  for  iiihabitants  of 
Palestine  and  Syria ;  II.  Greek,  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  With  the  progress  of  events 
the  second  gained  the  upper  hand,  till  it 
became  the  only  one,  for  in  Greek  did  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  convert  the  world. 
Hence  there  arose  a  new  dialect,  made  np 
of  Jewish  and  Greek  influences,  and  employ- 
ing  the  Greek  letters  or  tongue.  The  one- 
ness of  the  subject-matter  would  occasion 
uniformity  of  expression,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  easy,  if  not  judged  indispen- 
sable, in  consequence  of  the  sancti^  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  Great  Mastei^s 
mind :  hence  there  arose  a  kind  of  stereo- 
typed sacred  language.  This  view  involves 
a  sufficient  degree  of  fixedness  in  the  origi- 
nal of  the  gospel  histories  to  be  one  cause 
of  the  actual  unity  and  agreement,  while  it 
allows  such  a  yieldingness  and  elasticity  as 
would  in  part  occasion  the  divergencies, 
which,  after  all  exaggerations  have  been  dis- 
allowed, are  still  considerable 

When,  however,  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
bis  religion  began  to  spread,  and,  in  the 
delay  of  his  second  appearance,  there  arose 
a  feeling  of  want  for  sketches  of  the  life  and 
the  deeds  of  Jesus,  individuals,  most  proba- 
bly apostles,  made  such  outlines,  which  by 
degrees  came  into  circulation  among  be- 
lievers, being  communicated  from  fathers  to 
Bons,  and  from  one  member  of  a  church  to 
another.  In  point  of  time,  probably  several 
of  these  were  produced  together ;  since  the 
feeling  was  general,  and  the  requisite  ability 
in  possession  of  many  persons.  When  thus 
published,  these  documents  were  subjected 
to  the  spontaneous  and  inevitable  criticism 
of  members  of  the  church  who  had  seen  the 
Lord  and  heard  the  gracious  words  thai  fell 
from  his  lips.  Corrections  and  additions 
were  made,  till  at  length  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  both  doctrine  and  expression,  as  ema- 
nating from  Jesus,  and  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  narrating  events  performed  by  him,  came 
gradually  into  existence.  But  as  the  church 
spread,  and  since  in  these  days  intercommu- 
nication was  difficult,  there  arose  in  difierent 
parts  different  modifications  of  the  common 
form,  which,  retaining  much  of  the  identity 
of  expression,  deviated  more  or  less  in  ac- 
cessory circumstances. 

There  thus  in  early  days  arose  several 
narratives  belonging  to  a  common  famfly, 
each  received  in  particular  circles,  and, 
.while  agreeing  in  the  main,  departing  frxim 
each  other  in  minor  details.  This  view  has 
solid  historical  support  in  the  prologue  to 
Luke's  gospel  (i.  1 — 4),  where  we  find  that 
before  ti&e  composition  of  Luke's  narrative, 
ntany,  from  the  repoHs  of  eye-witnestn,  had 
drawn  up  declarations  of  the  events  accom- 
plished in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospeL 
The  passage  teaches  these  things,  namely, 
that  the  original  Bonroe  of  the  gospels  was 
verbal  testimoDjr,  which  gave  rise  to  several 


written  narratives ;  these  were  known  to 
Luke,  but  not  considering  any  one  of  them 
perfect,  that  evangelist  wrote  his  work,  after 
a  carefril  study  and  comparison  of  these  and 
other  authorities.  Hence  in  kind  the  sources 
of  our  gospels  were  two,  in  number  many, 
yet  all  agreeing  in  substance.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  gospel  history  from  the  days  of 
Christ  up  to  about  A.D.  70. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  gospels.  Two  extremes,  however,  may 
be  ascertained.  These  narratives  could  not 
have  come  into  existence  either  before  the 
middle  of  the  first  or  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  This  being  established,  we 
ascertain  the  century  within  which  they  first 
appeared,  and  so  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
suffices  for  all  practically  important  purposes, 
and  can  declare  that  the  accounts  we  possess 
of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Jesus  appeared 
immediately  after  the  recorded  events  took 
place.  If;  now,  we  fix  the  crucifixion  at 
A.  D.  30,  we  have  at  one  extremity  of  our 
limit  twenty  years  to  account  for.  Consider- 
ing the  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the  infant 
church,  and  the  unliteraiy  character  of  its 
chief  members,  we  are  warranted  in  declar- 
ing that  this  period  was  of  a  character  to 
render  the  composition  of  any  thing  resem- 
bling history  all  but  impossible.  The  other 
extreme,  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
is  easily  determinable.  At  the  end  of  that 
century,  we  know  from  Ireneus  (bom  not 
later  than  140  A.D.)i  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(flourished  cir.  180  A.  D.),  and  Tertullian 
(bom  cir.  160),  that  our  gospels  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  in  the  church.  Such 
acknowledgment  was  a  work  of  time,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  made  by  parties  of  diverse 
opinions,  not  excluding  those  whom  the 
church  branded  as  heretics.  But  there  are 
witnesses,  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  different  parties,  who  carry  the 
canonical  gospels  back  into  the  first  century, 
and  place  them  at  least  near  the  apostles. 
Even  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  Celsus, 
and  the  heretics,  Marcion,  Valentinus,  Ba- 
silides  (140),  knew  our  gospels  and  did  not 
contest  their  genuineness,  but  merely  their 
credibility.  The  undesigned  evidence  of  J  us- 
tin  Martyr  (bom  89,  died  180  A.D.)  is  of 
great  weight  (see  i.  277).  The  evidence  of 
Justin  is  the  more  forcible  because  he  did 
not  recognise  in  the  gospels  the  quality  of 
inspiration,  which  he  held  belonged  solely 
to  Uie  prophets ;  for  the  great  use  he  makes 
of  them  in  his  polemical  and  philosophical 
writings,  shows  their  prevalence  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
The  way  in  which  Justin  speaks  of  the 
sources  of  his  information  is  so  lemarkable, 
and  seems  to  us,  with  other  facts,  to  show 
so  clearly  that  these  sources  were  our  gos- 
pels, that  we  shall  lieta  -^^xA  ^«^ra  ^>&NKcikS. 
tranaVatioti  ot  aotoft  cA  ^%  ^^'8»«gt^\— f  "^^ 
the  asoa\\ea  "kK^^*  w  VwviSl^^  ^«mti.  \».  'Oi* 
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B«morialt  prodaoed  by  them,  called  got- 
peli :'  '  both  the  memorials  of  the  apoatlei 
and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read' 
(in  the  ehnroh  meetings),  <  as  those  who 
have  written  in  memoirs  all  things  respect- 
ing onr  Savioor  have  tanght:'  *  which  things 
are  also  written  in  the  memoirs  of  the  apos- 
tles :'  *  for  in  the  memoirs  which  I  affirm  to 
have  been  drawn  np  by  his  apostles  and 
those  that  followed  diem/  Less  fluently 
does  he  speak  of  a  single  gospel ;  thus,  *  in 
the  gospel  it  is  written :'  *  Uie  commands  in 
what  is  called  the  gospeL'  The  osnal  im- 
port of  the  term  seems  to  be, '  the  collection 
of  the  gospels.' 

These  facts  are  of  great  importance.  They 
•how  OS  beyond  the  possibility  of  exception 
that,  in  snbstance,  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  were  the  same  in  the  days  of 
Jnstin  that  they  are  now.  There  andonbt- 
edly  existed  in  his  time  a  sphere  of  gospel 
troth  which  was  generally  received  by  those 
best  fitted  to  know  its  Taloe,  on  which  the 
infant  chorch  was  founded  and  modelled, 
and  in  which  we  still  find  the  substance  of 
onr  present  gospels.  This  gospel  was  recog- 
nised, moreover,  as  having  an  apostolic  ori- 
gin ;  and  £rom  the  simple  fact  that  early  in 
the  second  century  it  was  generally  received 
and  appealed  to  as  of  an&ority  in  doctrina 
and  morals,  it  must  for  many  years  have 
existed  in  a  concrete  and  uniform  shape. 
How  these  things  could  have  been,  IumI 
not  Christianity  had  the  origin  ascribed  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.  The  beginning  of  the  second  cen* 
tnry  is  as  early  as  we  could  expect  these 
written  memorials  to  have  gained  general 
acceptance;  and  the  circumstance  that  at 
that  time,  in  the  midst  of  different  opinions 
and  conflicting  interests,  they  were  very 
widely  received,  suffices  of  itself  to  vindicate 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  great  facts  of 
the  gospel.  Let  it  be  observed  that  we  speak 
now  not  of  the  authors,  but  the  contents,  of 
our  evangelical  narratives,  and  rather  of  the 
substance  of  those  narratives  than  their  de- 
tails  and  accessories.  And  we  say  that  the 
substance  in  question  is  ascertained  and 
even  preserved  to  us  as  of  apostolic  origin 
and  as  of  historic  validity,  by  Justin  Martyr 
and  writers  of  ihe  same  age. 

This  point  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  we  shall  here  put  down  admissions 
made  by  Strauss  in  his  celebrated  Le6en  Jem, 
the  raUier  because  we  shall  immediately 
have  to  recur  to  them  in  speaking  of  his 
theory,  which,  with  developments  made  by 
his  scholars,  is  the  last  form  in  which  infi- 
delity has  assailed  the  gospel.  Strauss,  then, 
admits — *  We  learn  from  the  works  of  Ire- 
nieus,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  of  Ter- 
tnlJian,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  our  four  gospeVs  -wci^  t^co^^- 
nised  by  the  oriuodox  ohntcYi  ai\X\«wt'\\ixi\|,« 


ties,  and  were  separated  firom  many  other 
similar  productions  as  autfaentie  records  of 
the  life  of  Jesns.'  '  Theae  accounts  do  not 
reach  farther  back  than  the  third  or  fourth 
decade  of  the  second  centnry.*  Tet  Strauss 
refuses  to  receive  the  gospels.  Why?  In 
truth,  from  being  led  by  a  ^stem  of  pan- 
theism (see  ATBBitr)  to  believe  in  nothing 
higher  dian  nature,  and,  consequently,  to  re- 
gajrd  miracles  as  an  impossibility,  and  nar- 
ratives of  miracles  as  something  for  which 
an  earthly  origin  must  haTe  existed  and  may 
with  care  be  found.  Beginning  with  this  pre- 
sumption sgainst  Christianity,  he  finds  every 
account  which  has  a  miraci^ns  element  in- 
credible to  such  an  extent,  that  this  element 
by  itself  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  its 
unhistoric  character.  With  this  preliminaxy 
conviction,  the  work  which  he  had  to  accom- 
plish was  this — to  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  gospel  apart  firom  miraculous 
assistance.  It  has  been  somewhat  super- 
ficially declared  that  Strauss  had  done  a  ser- 
vice to  Christianity  by  destroying  Bationalism. 
It  is,  however,  not  Bationalism,  but  the  ra- 
tionalistic mode  of  interpretation,  which, 
while  admitting  the  miraenlona  narratives, 
■ought  to  explain  the  miraculous  facts  from 
purely  natural  causes,  that  his  work  has  ef- 
iiBctnally  exploded.  The  system  of  Strauss, 
especially  as  carried  to  its  foil  extent  by 
others,  is  a  pure  system  of  naturalism,  which 
knows  in  the  universe  nothing  superior  to 
man,  and  teaches  no  higher  religion  than 
the  deification  of  self  and  the  worship  of 
genius. 

The  theory  which  Strauss  has  advsnced  in 
order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gospels 
and  of  Christianity,  is  as  follows: — ^There 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  emperior  Tiberius 
a  Jew,  by  name  Jesus,  bom  at  Nazareth, 
who,  having  for  some  time  lived  in  Galilee, 
became  a  scholar  of  John  the  Baptist 
When,  in  the  hazardous  work  of  preaching 
repentance,  John  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
Jesus,  on  independent  grounds,  undertook  a 
similar  task,  aiming  to  produce  a  moral  refor- 
mation among  the  people ;  and,  being  pos- 
sessed with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  miraculous  aids,  he  ex- 
pected a  divine  interposition  by  which  Is- 
rael would  be  set  at  liberty  and  David's 
throne  restored.  This  view,  set  forth  by 
Jesus,  found  acceptance  in  the  long-cherished 
expectations  entertained  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  so  that  at  last  the  question  arose 
among  the  people  that  Jesus  might  himself 
be  the  Messiah.  To  this  notion  Jesus 
was  at  first  opposed,  but  by  degrees  he  fell 
in  with  the  popular  opinion.  Meanwhile, 
the  authorities  of  the  land  regarded  him 
with  aversion  and  sought  to  compass  his 
death.  Jesus  knew  their  fell  designs,  bat 
t^Mud.  comfort  and  support  in  the  sufferings 
o\  '^-t«r^%v&^  «xA^  ^vtt  >^<(AT  example,  perse- 
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apprehended  and  pot  to  death.  As  soon, 
however,  as  his  disciples  had  recovered 
from  the  dismay  into  which  the  fate  of  their 
Master  had  cast  them,  they  set  about  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  contradiction  which 
presented  itself  between  their  conception  of 
Jesns  as  the  Messiah  and  the  termination 
of  his  career.  In  this  state  of  mind  they 
tamed  to  their  Scriptures,  and  found  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  before 
be  entered  into  his  glory.  Jesus  had  been 
■lain,  but  then  was  not  extinct  He  had  en- 
tered into  his  glory  and  would  appear  again. 
With  these  ideas  working  in  their  minds, 
they  believed  that  they  actually  saw  him,  the 
illusion  being  aided  by  the  excitable  imagi- 
nations of  females,  and  the  possible  appear- 
ance in  their  circle  of  some  unknown  per^ 
son.  Thus  arose  a  conviction  that  Jesus 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  church  were  laid.  For,  pursuing 
the  same  process  in  transferring  to  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  facts  and  passages  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  held  to  refer  to  the  Mes- 
siah, the  first  believers  unconsciously  made 
out  of  the  few  facts  which  constituted  his 
real  history,  a  full,  detailed,  but  incongruous 
and,  being  firaught  with  miracle,  incredible 
history,  which,  growing  as  it  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  was  at  length  set  down  in 
writing,  and,  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  took  a  permanent 
shape  in  our  and  other  gospels.  Christianity 
has  thus  an  historical  basis  and  a  mythical 
development.  The  gospel,  as  now  found  in 
our  evangelical  narratives,  was  produced  by 
the  church  out  of  a  few  ordinary  facts,  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  false  notions  of 
the  day,  by  the  action  of  the  minds  of  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  familiar  with  those  Scrip- 
tures and  actuated  by  those  notions.  What- 
ever, according  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  conceived  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
and  do,  that  the  disciples  ascribed  to  Jesns; 
and  this  they  did  in  good  faith,  and  even  un- 
consciously. The  integrity,  however,  of  the 
first  Christians  thus  preserved  by  Strauss, 
others,  following  the  course  marked  out  by 
him,  have  not  hesitated  to  disallow;  and 
Bruno  Bauer,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen, 
whom,  in  the  Latm  Preface  prefixed  to  the 
English  translation  of  the  fourth  German 
edition  of  his  Leben  Jetu,  Strauss  speaks  of 
as  having  carried  forward  and  improved  his 
system,  regards  the  gospels  in  general  as 
mere  fictions,  Uiereby  making  their  compo- 
sers into  cheats. 

This  is  the  character,  and  this  the  result, 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  theory  of  myths, 
or  the  mythical  theory.  A  myth,  then,  is 
the  unconscious  formation  into  the  shape  of 
an  historical  narrative  of  heterogeneous 
elements  supplied  by  a  very  small  portion 
of  fact,  social  anticipations,  and  religious 
recollections.  Such,  at  least  in  substance, 
is  the  mjrOi  which  Stnusa  had  before  his 


mind ;  for  in  truth,  the  case  that  he  rapposet 
cannot  be  made  general,  since  it  is  wholly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
And  this  at  once  furnishes  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  his  theory.    The  reality  of  such  a 
state  of  things  and  such  a  process  as  he 
supposes,  he  cannot  find  in  any  nation,  ao* 
cient  or  modem.    If  it  ever  existed,  it  ex- 
isted alone  in  Judea.   His  method,  therefore, 
is  not  a  fact,  but  a  theory.    We  do  not  deny 
that  mythologies  have  arisen,  but  that  my- 
thologies have  arisen  of  a  similar  character} 
made  up  of  similar  elements,  in  a  similar 
age,  and  leading  to  similar  results.  This  de- 
nial  is  unquestionable,  and  in  eonsequenee 
the  theory  has  no  support  in  general  history, 
represents  no  actual  reality ;  and,  before  it 
can  be  applied  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
in  question,  should  be  proved,  which  is  im- 
possible, to  have  an  independent  existence. 
How  purely  it  is  a  thing  of  Strauss's  own 
mind,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  successors  have  mutilated  his  hypothesis 
by,  among  other  things,  denying  that  the 
idea  of  a  Messiah,  which  lies  at  the  founda- . 
tion  with  Strauss,  prevailed  in  the  mind  of 
the  Jewish  nation  at  the  advent  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  the  theory  is  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  arbitrary.    Look  at  its 
historical  element     Why  so  much  of  the 
gospel-facts  taken,  and  only  so  much?  Why 
any,  if  not  all  ?    If  the  evangelists  are  trae 
reporters,  their  report  is  in  general  to  be 
taken ;  if  false,  it  is  to  be  repudiated.    Na 
one  has  a  logical  right  to  use  their  testimony 
only  so  far  as  suits  his  own  purpose.    Aa 
a  whole  their  narratives  must  be  taken  or 
rejected.   If  the  history  affords  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  Straussian  theory,  it  affords  a 
trustworthy  basis  for  much  more.      If  it 
proves  that    Jesus  lived   at    Nazareth,    it 
proves  also  that  he  arose  at  Calvary  and  as- 
cended at  Olivet    If  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
exhibit  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  nei- 
ther can  it  avail  to  satisfy  any  impartial  per- 
son that  he  was  a  rabbi,  a  reformer,  or  a 
self-deluded  Messiah. 

The  process  of  mind  which  the  theory 
imputes  to  the  disciples  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  actual  facts,  but  incompatible  with 
the  known  principles  of  human  nature  and 
the  moving  causes  of  great  social  and  reli- 
gious changes.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  in- 
dubitable that  no  such  change  ever  took  place 
apart  from  some  strong  and  well-defined  con- 
viction. Such  a  conviction  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  theory.  It  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  his  brief  ministry  that  Jesus  himself 
came  to  think  himself  the  Messiah,  and  that 
thought  found  its  origin  and  support  rather 
without  than  within  his  own  mind.  From 
him,  when  once  entertained,  it  may  hav6 
been  communicated  to  others.  But  so  su- 
perficial and  feeble  was  it,  that  hia  v^'^^'m^ 
hension,  ttV«\,  axL^  ^^a30ti^>tt«tfe  \v  vdNsv  "^^  ^^ 
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FmU  htd  shown  its  fallacy.  The  dead  Jesns 
was  not  the  triaraphant  conqueror.  Com- 
mon sense  would  say  that  il  was  now  all 
orer  with  Jesus  and  his  cause.  People  who 
had  heen  so  grossly  disappointed  were  little 
likely  to  practice  a  deceit  on  themseWes  in 
the  very  same  thing.  Yet  this — as  Strauss 
would  have  us  believe— the  disciples  did. 
Knowing  Jesus  to  be  dead,  they  believed 
him  to  be  alive.  And  this  belief  in  him  as 
a  spiritual  head  they  drew  from  those  Scrip- 
tures which  to  them  set  the  Messiah  forth, 
whether  suflbring  or  triumphant,  still  as  a 
-temporal  and  earthly  prince.  The  idea  of 
a  spiritual  Messiah  they  had  not  when  Je- 
ans was  with  them,  nor  when  he  was  laid  in 
the  tomb ;  but  some  way,  we  know  not  how, 
they  got  this  new  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, against  which  their  nation  has  pro- 
tested for  nearly  2000  years,  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  any  earthly  cause,  and  with  only  such 
suggestions  as  the  cross  and  the  tomb  might 
originate.  In  a  word,  the  disciples  had  to 
make  the  idea  without  any  suitable  elements 
of  thought.  This  tliey  could  not  do.  In  truth, 
Strauss  cannot,  with  his  theory,  give  the  dis- 
ciples this  new  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  in  tlie  minds  of  his  followers 
raise  Jesus  from  the  tomb.  And  unless  he 
can  effect  both  these  impossibilities,  he  has 
not  a  foot  of  ground  on  which  to  build  the 
infant  church.  In  something,  some  power, 
that  church  must  have  had  an  origin.  The 
mythical  theory  has  no  conviction  whatever 
to  offer,  out  of  which  it  could  have  sprung. 
In  trutli,  according  to  that  theory,  the  disci- 
ples made  the  conviction,  rather  than  the 
conviction  the  disciples  ;  in  other  words, 
disciples  existed  when  there  was  nothing  to 
learn,  and  believers  began  to  preach  before 
they  had  aught  to  receive  or  propagate.  At 
the  best,  their  sole  warrants  were  their  own 
narrow,  superstitious,  and  teeming  faucies. 
Out  of  misinterpreted  writings  and  bewil- 
dered imaginations  they  constructed  those 
convictions,  in  the  gratuitous  assertion  and 
support  of  which  they  left  their  homes, 
braved  persecution,  incurred  obloquy,  bore 
chains,  scourging,  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil, 
and  finally,  suffered  death.  And  yet,  all  the 
while  that  they  were  guilty  of  this  insane 
conduct,  they  preached  and  gave  to  tl^te 
world  the  purest  and  highest  system  of  mo- 
ral wisdom  wbich  it  has  yet  received. 

We  need  say  no  more  to  show  the  untena- 
bleness  of  the  mythic  theory  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  what  we  revere  and  love  as  '  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.' 

Nor  is  the  theory  more  successful  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives ;  for  unless  these  are  substantially  his- 
torical, their  reception  at  the  period  defined 
by  Strauss  is  incredible.  T\ial^ei\odi,V\.V\\^. 
be  remembered,  is  about  the  xh\i^  oi  tout^Ja. 
decade  of  the  second  cenlurj,  ««il  K."^.  '^^^ 


ceived.  Now,  authority  is  of  slow  growdi, 
especially  in  a  period  in  which  communica- 
tion is  slow.  Many  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  one  gospel  could  have  been  even 
known  in  all  the  churches.  After  it  was  ge- 
nerally known,  a  longer  time  would  be  requi- 
site for  it  to  gain  acceptance.  The  process 
would  be  both  complicated  and  protracted 
when  four  gospels  had  to  acquire  authority 
in  the  Christian  world  at  large,  especially  as 
other  writings  of  a  similar  character,  and 
bearing  the  same  title,  were  current.  Not 
easily  nor  soon  could  men's  minds  settle 
down  into  a  firm  conviction  that  these  four 
alone  were  to  be  received,  and  received  as  of 
authority.  At  the  very  least,  half  a  centniy 
must  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this 
delicate  and  lengthened  process.  But  if  we 
deduct  50  years  from  140,  we  have  00  left, 
and  thus  are  fairly  brought  into  the  first 
century.  Now,  John  is  believed  to  have  lived 
till  A.  D.  100 ;  and  so  long  as  any  one  Uved 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus,  then  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  tlie  universal 
corruption  of  the  books.  But  not  to  insist 
on  this  single  fact  Our  Lord's  crucifixion 
may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  fixed  at  A.D.  80.  I^  then,  we 
reckon  as  the  term  of  human  life  threescore 
years  and  ten,  we  find  that  men  of  his  own 
age  would  be  alive  in  A.  D.  70,  and  children 
of  these  would  survive  the  century.  Conside^ 
ing  how  much  it  was  the  habit  with  Jewish 
parents  to  communicate  to  their  children 
their  own  religious  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions, we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  second 
generation  were  well  fitted  to  discriminate 
between  history  and  myths,  truth  and  fable, 
in  the  written  narratives  of  the  great  Teach- 
er's life.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that,  with 
the  ability,  they  should  not  also  have  the 
will,  to  pat  away  and  explode  *■  cunnrngl^- 
devised  fables,'  which  brought  them  only 
ignominy,  peril,  torture,  and  earthly  mio. 
But  of  those  who  saw  the  Lord,  sonae  wet« 
younger  than  himself.  At  twenty,  a  Jew  was 
judged  competent  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  citizen.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that 
many  who  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  in  their 
youth  lived  on  to  near  the  termination  of  the 
century,  being  when  they  died  some  80  or 
90  years  of  age.  These  persons  were  con- 
temporaries not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  those 
who  composed  our  gospels,  which  we  hare 
seen  must  have  been  in  existence,  at  the 
latest,  somewhere  about  A.  D.  80  or  90,  and 
their  authors  had  in  all  probability  spent 
years  in  the  requisite  inquiries,  investiga- 
tions, and  labours.  The  gospels  are  thos 
brought  into  the  apostolic  age,  and  even  car- 
ried back  to  the  times  of  Jesus  himself. 

The  men  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
«&  Christians,  believed  in  the  facts  before 
^c^  \i^\^«s^^  vcv  '^^  \^^<itd.     The  contents 
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flnt  diseiples  as  witness  and  judge,  they  gave 
the  deposition,  attested  the  record,  and  pro- 
noonoed  it  true.  In  other  words,  the  facts 
produced  believers,  believers  produced  testi- 
mony, and  testimony  produced  the  gospels. 
And  the  whole  of  this  natural  and  satisfac- 
tory process  took  place  within  the  life  of 
some  who  had  had  personal  intercourse  with 
Tesas,  or,  at  the  fiorthest,  with  the  children 
of  the  generation  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries. The  mythic  theory  requires  us,  on 
the  contrary,  to  hold  that  these  men  first 
took  the  fimcifol  creations  of  their  own 
minds  for  facts  of  which  they  had  had  per- 
sonal experience ;  and  then,  having  deluded 
ihemselves,  recorded  the  delusion,  for  the 
misinformation  of  others  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  receive  the  incongruous  mass; 
while  both  deceivers  and  deceived  had  no- 
thing to  gain,  but  all  to  lose,  and  actually 
did  lose  their  good  name,  liieir  property, 
their  lives.  With  such  clouds  of  vapour  as 
this,  according  to  Strauss,  was  heathenism 
overturned  and  Christianity  established. 

These  considerations  are  not  diminished 
in  yalue  if  we  cast  back  a  glance  into  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  church.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  two- thirds  of 
the  first  century,  a  severe  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  between 
two  parties,  the  Jacobian  or  Petrine  and  the 
Pauline.  A  Jndaical  and  a  imiversal  Chris- 
tianity were  at  issue.  The  struggle,  which 
was  itke  chief  source  of  Paul's  troubles  and 
the  occasion  of  his  imprisonments,  if  not  his 
death,  went  on  in  every  portion  of  the  infant 
church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  diversity  on  this  ftmdamental 
point  existed  to  prevent  the  general  recep- 
tion of  gospels  which,  whether  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  were  in  substance  falsi- 
fied. Had  a  my^cal  gospel  originated  in 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  found  no  accept- 
ance at  Antloch,  still  less  at  Corinth.  The 
Greek  elements  in  the  church  which  favoured 
the  liberal  view  of  Christianity,  would  look 
with  extreme  jealousy  on  the  predominance 
in  any  writing  of  Jewish  influences,  and, 
with  all  the  argumentative  dexterity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  be  prompt  to  expose  pretensions 
that  arose  out  of  Jewish  sympathies  and 
misconceptions.  Indeed,  while  tlie  theory 
of  Strauss  fails  to  explain  how  the  Jews 
could  succeed  in  duping  themselves,  it  has 
not  a  word  to  offer  in  the  way  of  showing  by 
what  process  the  Gentiles  were  converted  to 
Christ,  or  how,  when  so  converted,  they  con- 
tinued in  bondage  to  Jewish  fancies,  at  the 
very  time  when,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
apostle,  they  were  manfully  combating  Jew- 
ish narrowness.  Compositions  which  came 
out  of  such  a  strife  with  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  two  antagonists,  must  have 
had,  and  must  still  retain,  valid  claims  to 
liistorica]  credibility. 

GOURD  (F.  from  the  Latin  cuciirbitaV 


the  fhiit  of  the  cucurbits,  such  as  the  mdoa 
and  pumpkin,  which  grow  luxuriantly  and 
are  highly  valued  in  hot  climates.  In  Scrip- 
ture (Jonah  iv.  6,  10)  we  read  of  a  gouid, 
kikayon,  which  God  caused  to  spring  up  in  a 
night,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  Jonah's 
head ;  and  *  God  prepared  a  worm  when  the 
morning  rose  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the 
gourd  that  it  withered.'  The  disputes  which 
have  been  maintained  as  to  what  plant  this 
was  might  have  been  spared,  had  it  been 
considered  that,  as  being  in  its  whole  his- 
tory preternatural,  the  gourd  of  Jonah  it 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  ordinary 
productions  of  nature.  If,  however,  any 
one  plant  may  be  considered  to  have  a  pre- 
ference, it  is  the  ricinus  communiSf  or  palma 
christi,  A  different  plant  is  meant  in 
2  Kings  iv.  89,  by  *wild  gourds'  (rather, 
*  wild  cucumbers '),  the  produce  of  a  '  wild 
vine.'  Opinions  differ,  but  the  more  proba- 
ble makes  the  plant  to  be  the  cucwnit  colo- 
cynthis,  which  bore  the  name  of  wild  vine 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  climbing  na- 
ture of  its  stem.  It  seems,  however,  strange 
that  Elisha's  servanto  should  have  gathered 
for  eating  a  vegetable  that  they  did  not  know 
(39),  especially  when  it  appears  that  the 
(probable)  fruit  of  this  yegetable  (in  the 
original  paknoth)  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cedar  carvings  of  Solomon's 
temple  (1  Kings  vi.  18). 

GOZAN,  a  district  or  river  lying  in  the 
north  of  Mesopotamia,  whither  captured  Ia« 
raelites  were  transported.  In  2  Kings  xriL 
6,  xviii.  II,  the  places  are  named  as  '  Halah 
and  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan'  (Harah 
is  added  in  I  Chron.  v.  26).  The  words  may 
probably  be  rendered,  *  Halah  and  Habor, 
the  water  or  river  of  Gozan ;'  making  Gozan 
a  district,  and  Habor  the  river  by  which  the 
district  is  watered.  In  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  Gozan 
is  mentioned  as  a  country,  confirming  the 
Tiew  we  have  given.  This  Gozan  some  find 
in  the  modem  Kauschanf  called  by  ancient 
geographers  Oauzanitii;  and  the  Habor  has 
been  considered  another  form  of  the  name 
Chebar,  or  Chaboras  (Ezek.  i.  1,  8),  the 
modem  Ras  el-Ain,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
the  north-eastem  mountains  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  waters  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  divides  Northern  from 
Southem  Mesopotamia. 

GRACE  (L.  gratiOf  *  favour*),  from  the 
Greek  charis  (hence  •  charity,'  see  the  arti- 
cle) signifies  that  quality  which  spontane- 
ously promotes  happiness,  and  hence  a  be- 
nign disposition,  particularly  as  seen  in  the 
bestowal  of  favours;  pure,  unprompted  good- 
ness and  love.  In  Luke  ii.  40  we  read,  *  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  the  child' Jesus;  im- 
parting to  him  what  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii.  9, 6) 
terms '  child-like  grace,'  or  loveliness.  Simi- 
lar in  meaning  are  *  the  gracious  wotdsT  O***- 

HAVJ,  *  WOT^%  ^A  5p%Rfe'^fl\:\^'S?^^«^*^^^^^^ 
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I  (Lake  iv.  22 ;  comp.  Ephes  iv.  29,  and 
Ool  iv.  6).  Hence  that  favour  which  lovelj 
qoalities  conciliate  (Lake  L  30;  ii.  52.  Acts 
iv.  83),  and  the  display  of  favoor  to  others, 
pardoning  mercy,  spontaneous  goodness. 
Accordingly,  *  grace '  denotes  the  love  of 
Christ  to  man  (2  Cor.  viii.  0) ;  the  unpur- 
chased heniguity  of  Ood  (1  Pet  v.  10),  par- 
ticularly as  exhibited  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  his  Son  (Ephes.  ii.  8.  Rom. 
iii.  24) ;  the  system  of  mercy  and  pardon 
which  the  grace  of  Ood  establislied  in  Christ 
(Bom.  vi.  15) ;  the  happy  condition  of  those 
who  enjoy  its  benefits  (Oal.  v.4)  ;  the  bene- 
lits  themselves,  or  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit working  in  the  human  soul  (John  L  14, 
16),  *  grace  for  grace' — ^rather,  *  grace  upon 
grace,'  *  a  succession  of  favours'  (2  Cor.  ix. 
14.  1  Pet  iv.  10) ;  and  their  consequence  in 
everlasting  salvation  (1  Pet  i.  13;  iii.  7). 

GRAPES.     See  Vimi. 

GRASSHOPPER,  (T.),  a  species  of  insect 
which  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  orthop- 
tera,  denominated  by  Latreille,  Saltatoria^ 
'Jumpers,'  on  account  of  their  power  of 
leaping,  for  which  their  structare  fits  them. 
In  the  Linniean  system  they  belong  to  the 
family  Gryllus,  which  contains  many  species, 
from  the  common  grasshopper  to  the  de- 
▼ouring  locust  of  the  East  In  all  stages, 
from  the  larvs  to  the  perfect  insect,  locusts 
are  herbivorous,  and  do  great  injury  to  ve- 
getation. Without  greatly  straining  the  ima- 
gination, they  may  be  considered  as  resem- 
bling horses  on  a  small  scale  (Joel  ii.  4. 
Apoc.  ix.  7).  Springing  forth,  especially  in 
dry  seasons,  from  eggs  laid  in  the  earth 
(comp.  Amos.  vii.  1),  they  come  with  the 
wind  (comp.  Exod.  x.  13)  from  Arabia  into 
Syria  and  Palestine,  in  thick  cloud -like 
■warms  (comp.  Judg.  vi.  5.  Joel  i.  6.  Jer. 
xlvi.  23),  which  at  a  distance  throw  a  yellow 
colour  on  the  heavens,  but  when  they  draw 
near  cause  darkness  (Joel  ii.  10),  and  make 
a  fearful  rush  (ii.  5.  Rev.  ix.  9).  They 
cannot  be  hindered  from  alighting  where 
they  please,  though  even  soldiers  have  been 
employed  against  them  (8).  Often  they  lie  on 
each  otlier  yards  deep,  concealing  the  ground 
from  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  devour  with 
their  sharp  teeth  (Joel  i.  0)  every  thing  green 
(4),  especially  leaves  and  grapes,  barking 
trees  (7),  and  eating,  this  kind  one  part, 
the  other  another  part,  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions (4).  When  they  have  converted  a 
garden  into  a  desolate  wilderness  (ii.  3),  they 
depart,  leaving  behind  them  their  eggs  and 
ordure,  which  prove  frightfully  offensive  (ii. 
20).  They  observe  when  on  tliC  wing  a  fixed 
order,  flying  in  different  columns,  only  by 
day;  in  the  evening  they  alight,  but  fly 
•way  in  the  morning  (Tfah.  iii.  17),  mostly 
towards  the  nortli,  in  a  slra\g\il  cowtfte,lto\n 
which  notliing  can  turn  riiem  aavOie,  lot 
thej  climb  walla  and  cuier  \\oMaea  Vi«><i'^  '^'^' 


we  learn  from  Pliny.  Their  destruction  is 
occasioned  by  a  bird,  or  by  the  aea,  on 
which,  being  soon  worn  out  with  flying,  they 
pitch  aa  if  on  dry  ground.  They  are  then 
cast  on  the  shore,  where  they  rot  and  infect 
the  air  (Joel  ii  20).  Several  kinds  the  He- 
brews were  permitted  to  eat  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  become 
a  favourite  article  of  food  (Matt  iii.  4). 
Other  oriental  nations  of  old  ate  grasshop- 
pers and  locusts,  aa  do  modems  in  the 
East,  where  some  Knrts  are  regularly  brought 
into  Arabian  markets.  They  were  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  eaten  with  batter  and  salt 
They  have  the  taste  of  crabs.  See  Camaax, 
p.  258.  Though  so  formidable  in  a  body, 
they  are  individually  smaU,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence used  as  a  type  of  weakneas  and 
insignificance  (Is.  xl.  22). 


TBI   LOCUST,   FBOM   THIBBt. 

*  The  locust  is  fierce,  and  stnmg ,  and  grim. 
And  an  anned  man  is  afMd  of  Um : 
He  comes  like  a  winged  shape  of  dread. 
With  his  shielded  back  and  bis  armed  head. 
And  his  doable  wings  for  hasty  flight. 
And  a  keen,  unwearying  upetite ; 
He  comes  with  flunine  and  rear  along. 
An  army  a  million  milUon  strong ; 
Like  Eden  the  land  before  they  find. 
But  they  leave  it  a  desolate  waste  behind.' 

Joel  speaks  (i.  4,  seq.)  of  a  dreadful  visi- 
tation of  these  destructive  creatures,  employ- 
ing names  for  them  which  it  is  now  diificolt 
to  discriminate.  The  fourth  verse  is  thus 
rendered  by  Henderson  (Minor  Prophets) : 

*  That  which  the  gnawing  locust  hath  left. 
The  swarming  locust  hath  devoured ; 
And  that  which  the  swarming  locust  hath  left. 
The  licking  locust  hath  devoured ; 
And  that  which  the  licking  locust  hath  left. 
The  consuming  locust  hath  devoured.' 

In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  the  grasshopper  is  men- 
tioned as  being  a  very  light  object,  yet,  light 
as  it  is,  proving  a  burden  to  the  weak  and 
broken-down  old  man. 

Tischendorf(Reise,  1846)  thus  speaks: — 
'Locusts  lay  in  numerous  little  swanns  upon 
the  bushes  of  the  desert,  and  fluttered  be- 
fore our  eyes,  if  we  approached,  like  light 
clouds.  Those  which  I  saw  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  near  the  Ked  Sea,  were  probably  of 
that  species  which  Shaw  and  Morier  have 
described.  They  were  of  a  shining  yellow 
as  to  the  legs  and  body  (which  was  about 
three  inches  in  length),  and  they  had  brown- 
speckled  wings.  But  I  met,  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  with  a  species  which  was  a  little 
smaller,  and  of  a  g^y  and  h'ght  red  colour. 
'^^^«fi^«^  ^«ii^\S(i%^  diffused  with  their  under 
HiSsi^K^  s^T^^vi^  ^g^asiTCk!eL«   "^^^^  ^vi  tLot  al- 
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wen  strong  and  nimble.  Jnst  lately,  for  the 
first  time,  has  Egypt  again  had  to  suffer 
from  a  plague  of  locusts.  Mohamed  Ali 
offered  a  small  sum  for  eTery  basket  which 
was  brought  filled  with  these  animals,  and 
this  proved  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  eri]. 
The  visits  of  the  locusts  have  also  an  agree- 
able point  of  view,  for  they  are  eaten  with  a 
relish  by  many  orientalists  —  for  example, 
by  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  There  are 
many  ways  of  preparing  them.  They  are 
used  fresh  as  well  as  salted,  or  (as  is  most 
usual)  roasted.  When  roasted,  they  are 
sometimes  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices, 
sometimes  mixed  with  rice  and  dates.  Their 
flavour  is  described  in  different  ways.  It 
seems  most  to  resemble  that  of  the  lobster. 
Notwithstanding,  the  peasants  cannot  be 
blamed  for  meeting  wi^  noise  and  cries  a 
caravan  of  these  hostile  guests,  coming  on 
the  wings  of  the  east  wind  (which  Moses 
mentions  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  locusts),  by  which  means  they 
sometimes  prevent  their  settling  on  their 
gardens,  fields,  and  plains.  They  also  con- 
sider it  a  crime  to  catch  the  beautiful  gol- 
den yellow  bird  Samarmar,  which  eats  lo- 
custs with  a  still  greater  relish  than  the  Arab. 
But  the  Lord  now,  as  in  Pharaoh's  time, 
sends  the  surest  and  strongest  destroyers  of 
these  animals  in  his  winds,  which  drive  the 
troablesome  swarms  into  the  sea ;  the  south 
and  south-east  winds  particularly,  into  the 
Mediterranean.  And  in  swimming,  the  lo- 
custs are  no  heroes.* 

GRAVE    and    GRAVECLOTHES.      See 

BUBIAL. 

GRAVE  — GRAVEN  IMAGE,  stand  for 
Hebrew  terms  meaning  to  cut  from,  hew 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1),  carve,  or  work  with  the 
chisel  into  shape,  and  specifically  into  the 
human  shape,  as  representative  of  the  Deity. 
Such  impious  labour  the  Israelites  mast 
often  have  seen  in  Egypt,  where  carved  gods 
were  numerous,  and  the  monuments  still  ex- 
hibit sculptors  at  work. 

But  Canaan  (Deut  viL  5)  and  Babylon 
(Jer.  li.  47),  as  well  as  Egypt,  worshipped 
graven  images,  a  practice  which  was  rigidly 
interdicted  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xx.  4. 
Lev.  xxvi.  1.   Deut  xxvii.  15). 

GREECE,  Grscia,  Hellas, whence  Hellenes, 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
themselves,  is  in  Hebrew  (Gen.  x.  2)  called 
Javan,  which  may  probably  be  recognised 
in  Ion  and  Ionia  (Is.  IxvL  19.  Esek.  xxvii. 
la,  19.  Daniel  x.  20;  xi.  2.  Zech.  ix.  18). 
In  Elisha,  a  son  of  Javan,  has  been  recog- 
nised the  representative  of  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  borders  of  Greece  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  Greece 
comprised,  I.  Hellas,  or  Middle  Greece,  that 
is,  the  countries  of  Megaris,  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Pbocif,   Locris,  Doris,  uEtolia,  and  Acar- 


nania,  now  termed  Livadia;  II.  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, comprising  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis;  the  present  Morea.  This  entire 
country  bore  tlie  name  of  Achaia  (see  the  ar- 
ticle), taken  from  the  most  northern  district 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  so  named  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  Rom.  XV.  26.  By  *the  king  of  Grecia' 
(Daniel  viii.  21)  is  meant  Alexander  the 
Great    See  Albxanoeb. 

Greeks,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who 
were  at  an  early  period  brought  by  com- 
merce into  connection  with  Phcenicia  and 
the  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
which  had,  in  consequence,  a  Greek  as 
well  as  a  Phcenician  population.  Hence  the 
Greeks,  especially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
lonians  (Javan),  soon  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  consequence  of  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  persons  of  Greek  origin  were 
diffused  through  Western  Asia,  into  which 
they  introduced  their  language,  customs,  and 
religion.  These,  as  belonging  to  a  conquering 
people,  gained  predominance,  causing  the 
names  Greeks  and  Grecian  to  be  applied  to 
the  Greek  settlers  in  Asia ;  so  that  the  *  king- 
dom of  the  Greeks,*  in  1  Mace  L  10  (comp. 
Joel  iii.  6),  means  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleu- 
cidflB  (see  Antioohus)  ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  religious  things  are  spoken 
of,  the  epithet  Greek  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  heathen  (Acts  zi.  20 ;  xix.  10), 
and  forms  the  ordinary  antithesis  to  Jews, 
so  that  the  two  sometimes  signify  men  in 
general  (Rom.  L 16.  1  Cor.  i.  22, 23 ;  xii.  13, 
in  the  original,  not  *  Gentiles,'  but  *  Greeks.' 
Gal.  iv.  28).  This  contrast  had  a  more  re- 
stricted meaning,  for  Greek  was  a  name 
applied  to  one  who,  being  by  birth  a  Greek, 
had  become  a  Jew  in  religion ;  also  to  Jews, 
and  Christians  converted  from  Judaism,  who 
lived  in  Greek  cities,  and  had  more  or  less 
contracted  Greek  manners.  This  variation 
in  its  import  makes  the  exposition  of  the 
epithet  in  some  cases  difficult  *  Greek'  and 
'Grecian'  in  the  New  Testament  must  be 
distinguished.  The  first  represents  the  word 
HelUn,  the  ordinary  term  for  Greek,  and  so 
rendered  in  John  xii.  20.  Acts  xvi.  1 ;  but 

*  Gentiles '  in  John  vii.  35,  thai  is,  prose- 
lytes to  Judaism  living  in  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  numerons 
(Joseph.  J.  W.,  vii.  3, 2 ;  Against  Apion,  i.  7). 
The  *  devout  Greeks'  of  Acts  xvii.  4,  were 
Greeks  converted  to  Judaism,  and  so  styled 

*  worshippers'  (of  God).  In  1  Cor.  i.  22, 
the  name  '  Greeks'  has  a  reference  to  the 
intellectual  culture  for  which  Greece  was 
famous.  Hence  the  antithesis  *  Greeks  and 
Barbarians' — an  antithesis  which  is  expound- 
ed by  the  ensuing  words,  *  wise  and  unwise ' 
(Rom.  i.  14).  The  other  word,  *  Grecian,' 
stands  for  Hellenistes,  which  is  from  a  Greek 
tf^rm  meaning  to  Ymi\A\fe  ^\v<»x  v^  ^t%5Ss.^  ns^ 
^recite.    Ix  \%  uRtot^Sfli^'^^Nsi'^^^^^'^^'*'* 
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Ument,  used  of  foreign  Jews  aud  proselytes 
from  ihe  Gentiles  who  spoke  die  Greek 
toDgiie,  as  opposed  to  Jews  asiag  the  He- 
brew or  Aramaic  (Aets  tL  1 ;  ix.  d9,  also  in 
the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  in  zi.  30, 
where  Griesbach  reads  UeUentu,  *  Greeks'). 
GREETING  and  tainting  hare  their  im- 
port conveyed  by  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  used  to  signify  the  acts  intended. 
These  terms  are,  I.  ihahal,  to  ask,  that  is 
peace  (1  Sam.  zzt.  ft),  to  seek  good-will  from 
one  whom  yon  meet ;  II.  thmklohm,  to  wish 
peace  to  one  in  whose  presence  yon  oome 
(Gen.  zliii.  S8);  III.  bahrach,  to  bless  or 
wish  good  to  (1  Sam.  ziiL  10).  These  ut- 
terances of  kindness  were  accompanied  by 
gestures,  such  as  inclining  the  head  or  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  or  even  falling  prostrate 
at  the  fret  of  another,  in  which  Uie  greater 
tne  depression  of  the  person,  the  greater  was 
the  homage  and  reverence  intended  to  be 
paid.  With  the  slow  and  fbrmal  movements 
of  orientals,  gpreeting  may  occupy  some  time 
and  be  incompatible  with  despatch,  on  which 
account  our  Lord  bad  his  missionaries  *  to 
salute  no  man  by  the  way'  (Luke  z.  4; 
comp.  d  Kings  iv.  29).  Greetings  have  al- 
ways been  very  firequent  in  the  East,  eonsti- 
tnting  a  part  of  diat  extreme  politeness  of 
manner  which  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 
Perkins  (319)  thus  speaks  of  salutations  in 
Persia : — *  As  I  was  at  work  in  our  garden, 
the  boys  belonging  to  our  seminary  passed 
along  and  saluted  me  in  their  common  pa- 
triarchal style,  AUahakuvet-yavil — *  May 
God  give  you  strength.*  When  two  persons 
meet,  they  mutually  salute  each  other  by  on^ 
saying,  *  Peace  be  with  you/  and  the  other, 

*  With  you  also  be  peace.'  When  one  enters 
the  house  of  the  other  he  says  the  same, 

*  Peace  be  with  you,'  and  the  other  replies, 
'Your  coming  is  welcome.'  When  a  guest 
leaves  a  house  he  says,  'May  God  grant  yon 
increase;  may  your  days  be  prosperous ;'  and 
the  other  replies,  'May  God  be  with  you.' 
And  these  salutations  are  repeated  as  often 
as  persons  meet  or  enter  each  other's  apart- 
ments, if  it  be  every  half-hour  of  the  day.' 

GBISLED,  firom  'grisly,'  speckled  with 
black  and  white,  stands  in  four  passages 
(Gen.  xxxi.  10, 12.  Zech.  vi.  8,  6)  for  a  He- 
brew term  meaning  spotted  or  varicoloured. 

GROVES,  or  thickly-growing  trees,  were, 
in  consequence  of  their  natural  stillness  and 
'  dim  religious  light,'  the  earliest  temples 
used  by  man.  Abrsham  planted  a  grove, 
ehskel,  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xzi.  83  ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  word 
here  used  is  difrerent.fh)m  another,  ahsheraht 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  and  rendered 
•grove,'  which  properly  is  a  surname  of  the 
Syrian  divinity  Ashteroth,  or  Astarte  (see 
Ihe  article),  whose  image  was  set  up  and 
worshipped  (2  Kings  xxi,  1\  \o\5^\h«  ^iUi 


Baalim,  the  correspondent  male  idol  (Judg. 
iiL  7),  on  elevated  places  (1  Kings  xiv.  23), 
with  an  attendant  retinue  of  priests  (xviii. 
19). 

Groves  of  oak  are  sometimes  very  large. 
Thomson,  missionary  in  Syria,  came,  on  Sm 
western  banks  of  the  Hasbauy,  to  a  long  oval 
hill  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  moun- 
tain oak,  whose  deep  green  relished  the 
eye  with  its  bright  and  happy  contrast  to  the 
barren  and  burnt  district  aronnd.  The  tra- 
veller skirted  the  base  of  this  oak-hill  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  entered  an 
olive  grove  which  extended  for  about  three 
miles  to  the  south. 

OOVEBNOB  (T.  from  the  Latin  ffubemo, 
'  I  act  as  pilot ')  stands  for  several  Hebrew 
words  of  kindled  meaning,  denoting  gene- 
rally persons  who  bear  rale  over  others.  It 
is  die  name  given  to  a  class  of  officers  in 
the  Babylonian  (Dan.  iii.  2, 3)  or  Persian  em- 
pire (Esrav.  8),  who  do  not  appear  to  have  in 
all  cases  been  persons  of  mncSi  eonsequence; 
for  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates 
there  were  several  of  them  (Neh.  iL  7),  and 
the  Jews,  who  occupied  but  a  small  terri- 
tory, had  one  to  ^emselves,  of  Hebrew 
blood  (v.  14,  vL  7). 

In  the  New  Testament,  which  contemplates 
Judea  as  a  Roman  provinoe,  the  reader  is  to 
understand  by  *  governor,'  Boman  officers,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  government  of  sepa- 
rate parts  and  districts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  two  sets 
of  Roman  officers.  We  take  as  instances, 
Oyrenius  in  Luke  ii.  2,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
(Matt  xxvii.  2).  The  first  was  the  superior 
officer,  being  president  of  Syria;  the  second 
was  governor  solely  of  Judea.  Cyrenius  go- 
verned the  province  of  Syria,  Pilate  a  part 
of  that  province.  As  might  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  unversed  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Roman  law,  and  chiefly  sensible 
that  they  were  under  the  rule  of  a  distant 
nation,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  of  both  under  the  same  name — a  word 
signifying  a  military  leader  or  commander. 
This  in  the  actual  case  was  a  correct  term, 
and  one  likely  to  be  used  by  the  subjected 
Jews.  We  have,  then,  in  these  facts  a  con- 
firmation of  the  historic  reality  of  the  evan- 
gelical narratives. 

It  is  with  the  inferior  officer  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  New  Testament  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. His  proper  appellaiiun  was  procu- 
rator. The  power  which  he  held,  though 
dependent  on  that  of  his  superior  offiGer,the 
governor  of  the  provinoe,  yet,  as  being  in 
essence  militaiy  and  supported  by  force  of 
arms,  was  very  considerable,  involving  life 
and  death,  and  great  questions  of  right,  li* 
berty,  and  property. 

We  subjoin  from'Greswell's  Disserteticms 
on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  these  two 
lists  » 
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Pntidentt  of  Sgria.  A.  d. 

L.  V.  Saturniiu » (dr.)  2 

P.  8.  Quiriniu » 7 

Q.  C.  M.  C.  Silanua  IS 

Cn.  Piso  (by  Tiberius)  17 

Co.  Sentiiu » 19 

L.  P.  F.  Gnsciniu (dr.)  22 

L.  Vitelliu*  M 

P.  P.  TurpUianu*  «9 

V.  Manus  (by  Clsudiut) 42 

C.  C.  Longiniu  ......^.m.*.. (dr.)  44 

T.  U.  Quadratua    „  49 

Cn.  D.  Corbulo  (by  Nero) 60 

C.  C.  G.  Camerlnua  (dr.)  65 

H  L.  C.  Mudaoua    ^ ...... «•«....  67 

C.  Ptttua  (by  Vetpaaiao) 71 

M.  U.  Tn^anua „ (dr.)    76 


GUESTCHAMBER  is,  in  Mark  a?.  14. 
Lake  xxii.  11,  the  English  rendering  of  a 
Greek  word,  kataluma,  which  in  Luke  ii  7 
is  Englinhed  by  *  inn.'  By  this  same  Greek 
word  the  Septuagint  translate  the  eorrespomd- 
iug  Hebrew  term  mahlan,  which  is  oonstroed 
•  inn'  (Gen.  xUi  37.  Exod.  iv.  $24),  *  lodging 
place'  (Josh.  It.  3),  and  *  lodgings'  (2  Kings 
zix.  23).  In  Jer.  xir.  8,  we  have  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  expounded — *  a  wayfaring 
man  tometh  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night;' 
comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27.  Exod.  iv.  24.  The  ori- 
ginal terms,  then,  denote  a  place  where  tra- 
vellers might  pass  the  night  and  take  need- 
ful repose  and  refreshment  Inns,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  places 
where  lodging  and  food  are  supplied  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  did  not  exist  in  S^iptoral  times. 
But  in  suitable  plaota  large  buildings  were 
erected,  under  which  shelter  might  be  had 
for  the  night,  and  where  trayellers  in  ca- 
ravans, unpacking  supplies  tliat  they  car- 
ried with  tliem,  partook  of  refreshment,  and 
then,  on  tlie  same  spot,  gave  themselves  to 
sleep.  In  towns,  houses  of  the  larger  size 
had  in  their  centre  an  open  court-yard,  in 
which  strangers  received  temporary  lodg- 
ings and  perhaps  entertainment — not  unlike 
tlte  large  open  areas,  with  galleries  on  each 
of  Uie  four  sides,  found  in  the  old  inns  (for- 
merly town  [in  the  city],  residences  of  the 
laniled  gentry),  of  which  specimens  may 
still  be  seen  in  London.  But  hospitality 
was,  as  to  place,  not  limited  to  the  area  of 
the  open  court  In  Mark  xiv.  14,  a  '  guest- 
chamber,'  or  '  large  upper  room  furnished 
and  prepared,*  receives  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles (comp.  Luke  xxii.  12.  Acts  xx.  8). 
Hence  the  term  gnestchamber,  or  inn,  de- 
notes hospitable  accommodation  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  in  which  sense  the  passage  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  speaking  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
Jesus,  is  to  be  understood. 

The  remarks  of  Manndrell  are  as  troe  as 
they  are  quaint  'It  mast  here  be  noted, 
that  in  travelling  this  country,  a  man  does 
not  meet  with  a  market  town  and  inns  every 
night,  as  in  England.  The  best  reception 
you  con  find  here,  is  either  under  your  own 
tent,  if  the  season  (lermit,  or  else  in  certain 
pablio  loJjmcuts  founded  in  charity  for  the 


Procmraton  ef  Jwiea.  a.ik 

Cqr^nios  (tar  Augoatus) 7 

M.  Ambhrks  ^ ^{ai.)  10 

A.  Ruftis  «.».......•»....»... ,  IS 

V.  Gxatus  (by  Tibeiiua;  15 

Fontiiia  Pllatua  26 

Marcelhu  (by  Vitelliua) M 

MaryUuB  (by  C.  Caligula). S7 

Capito (cir.)  S8 

C.  Fadua  (by  Claudiua) 44 

T.  Alexander (cir.)  46 

V.  Cumanua   mm. „  48 

A.  FeUx  M.M.M „  60 

F.  Featua  (by  Nero)  ^ 58 

Albinus    —^ »««• 62 

G.  Flonu M. M.MM. 64 

M.  A.  JuUsDua  M.M.M.. — .M.«.-(ek.)  70 

L.  Maximu8M.M.M „  73 

Qse  of  travellers.  These  are  called  by  the 
Turks  kanes,  and  are  seated  sometimes  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  sometimes  at  conve- 
nient distanees  upon  the  open  road.  They 
are  built  in  fashion  of  a  cloister,  encom- 
passing a  court  of  thirty  or  forty  yards 
square,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  founder's  ability  or  charity.  At 
these  places  all  comers  are  free  to  take 
shelter,  paying  only  a  small  fee  to  the  kane- 
keeper,  and  very  often  without  that  acknow- 
ledgment But  you  must  expect  nothing 
here  but  bare  walls;  as  for  otlier  accom- 
modations of  meat,  drink,  bed,  fire,  pro- 
vender, with  these  it  must  be  evei^  one's 
care  to  fumlah  himself  (pp.  1,2).  He  men- 
tions a  Tery  large  and  haadaome  khan  near 
the  Orontes,  far  exceeding  what  is  usuidly 
seen  in  this  sort  of  buildings.  *  It  was 
founded  by  the  second  Cuperli,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  competent  revenue,  for  sup- 
plying every  traveller  that  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters in  it  with  a  competent  portion  of  bread, 
broth,  and  flesh,  which  is  always  ready  for 
those  who  demand  it,  as  very  few  people  of 
the  country  fail  to  do.  There  is  annexed  to 
the  kaue,  on  its  west  side,  another  quad- 
rangle, containing  apartments  for  a  certain 
number  of  almsmen.  The  kane  we  found 
at  our  arrival  crowded  with  a  great  number 
of  Turkish  pilgrims,  bound  for  Mcccha' 
(4,  5). 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  these  inns  in 
former  days  may  be  judged  of  fh>m  the  khan 
of  Hasbeiya,  near  Cfesarea  Philippi.  It  is 
a  large  and  very  ancient  caravansary,  in  form 
a  regular  quadrangle,  eighty  paces  square, 
with  an  eastern  and  western  entrance.  The 
eastern  entrance  was  originally  ornamented 
in  the  Saracenic  style.  It  still  bears  several 
Saracenic  inscriptions.  An  elegant  mosque 
was  once  attached  to  this  khan.  These  large 
and  expensive  buildings,  standing  alone  in 
the  desert,  and  by  the  side  of  almost  untrod- 
den paths,  add  the  sad  testimony  of  their 
now  almost  dilapidated  walls  and  unneces- 
sary accommodations  to  the  general  signs 
of  decay  and  desertion  which  meet  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step  of  his  pilgrimage  through 
Syria.    There  must  have  once  been  much 
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wmH  trade  to 
now,  or  Umm  est 
have  beea  biulL 

In  modem  Pi^stine,  eMntddw  llk«  oar 
inns  may  be  fboud  ifl  llM  mti^fik,  a  eort 
of  publia-hotue,  Ml  ivart  for  Oie  fwepUim 
of  traveUera.  Eaoh  ySHagt  in  PaleetiM  haa 
one  or  more,  where  dia  gneeU  take  refreab- 
ment  and  sip  coffee  oat  €t  tinall  cupa  in  tha 
oriental  at^le.  In  tfama  parte  of  the  coantry 
not  yet  eorrupted  by  Ihi  Ikeqaeney  of  foreign 
traveUera,  the  atraager  b  hoepiubly  enter- 
tained by  the  inhaWtfiitt  without  the  eqpe«- 
ution  of  a  reward.  Of  MMh  liberality  Bobia- 
aoo  often  partook. 

The  aoeommodation  for  traTellera  aftmflad 
even  in  the  middle  of  Palestine  ia  any  Aiaf 
bat  satiafactory.  The  traveller  j  net  mantioop 
ed  thua  describee  «  night  he  paased  at  Tai- 
yiboh,  on  the  north-east  of  Jeraaolem : — '  A 
place  was  now  aeleeted  and  the  tent  pitched, 
and  we  obtained  a  sapply  of  mate,  lighta, 
auA  eatables,  Irom  the  TiUkge.  We  took  thia 
eoona  both  beeanse  we  pMinred  oar  tent 


la  Ihe  email  nad  nneomfbrtable  dwriUngs  ti 
Ab  iKhnbitauCa,  iDCeatod  aa  they  art  widi 
The  inhabitants  crowded  tmnA 
Vti  wllh  their  aheik  and  three  priests,  and 
iha  mt  was  completely  ftill,  beside  a  miilti- 
taia  atanding  aboat  the  door.  It  vss  only 
by  ordering  the  people  away  that  we  ooold 
gat  rooitf  to  eat,  and  it  was  quite  law  btrfbn 
wa  eonld  even  think  of  aleepw  At  length, 
bowaf«r»  we  made  diift  to  arrange  our 
conahea,  within  aomowhaft  narrow  limits, 
and  laid  onrselvea  down.  The  captain,  or 
reaponaible  gaafd  of  the  Tillage,  hinuelf 
kept  waleh  bj  our  len^  aoeompanied  by  two 
or  three  odiera ;  and  to  begaile  the  nigSt 
and  kaap  themaelrea  awake,  they  one  afwr 
iBodMr  npeoted  taloa  in  a  aosiounioas  tons 
ofvoioa.  Thia  aerred  their  own  parpoie,  ind 
had  the  fhrther  effect  of  keeping  as  swske; 
00  tha  with  the  woioea  of  the  Arabs,  ths 
barking  of  doga,  the  crawling  of  fless,  snd 
the  hum  of  maaqnitoea,  we  were  none  uf  as 
able  to  get  much  aleep  all  night'  (see  'Com* 
paniea  TraTelUoir'). 
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